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PREFACE 


This edition of the Canada Year Book covers a period of between 16 and 17 
months as compared with the normal span of 12 months. The reason for this 
goes back to circumstances existing during the war years. It was difficult at that 
time for non-war Departments of Government to maintain printing schedules, due to 
the pressure brought to bear on the facilities-of the Government Printing Bureau 
by war Departments which, of course, had priority. Thus, during the six years 
of war there was a steady and cumulative lag in the publication of the Year Book. 
Planned to-.appear about mid-year, the situation had become such that the 1946 
edition was not available for distribution until early in December, 1946, and the 
1947 edition was published on the eve of 1948. 


In order to place the current edition back on a normal schedule, it was decided 


~ to make this a 1948-49 edition and plan for its completion and distribution about 


April or May, 1949. There is every reason to feel that such a mid-year schedule 
can be maintained for future editions. 


The 1947 Year Book covered a period when the difficulties of transition from 
war to peace were still to the forefront. During the War and subsequently all 
available space was required for detailed treatment of the war effort and the recon- 
struction program and, during these years, Year Books carried practically no 
contributions dealing with normal scientific and other civilian services such as 
usually appear in the Chapters on Physiography, Population, Vital Statistics, 
Education, Constitution and Government, etc. The period covered by the present 
volume has been marked by a very definite swing to a more normal peacetime 
economy and such space as could be released in the current edition has been given 
to special articles designed to catch up with the accumulation of these important 
regular subjects. The established Year Book program calls for the revision at 
five-year intervals of such regular basic articles unless, from their nature, sufficient 
change has not taken place. In the Chapter on Physiography a new Part on 
Geophysics which treats of the research work carried on by the Dominion Obser- 
vatory in the fields of Gravity and Terrestrial Magnetism—directions in which 
scientific research is playing an important part to-day—appears at pp. 18 to 27. 
In the same Chapter a special article on the contribution to science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, at Victoria, B.C., is included (pp. 63 to 71), 


- and an extended review of the Climate of Canada appears at pp. 41 to 62. The 


subject of climate has not been reviewed in the Canada Year Book since the 1929 
edition. In the meantime, the science of meteorology has been developed sub- 
stantially as aviation has advanced and the demand for more precise data on air 
movements, aviation ceilings and visibilities has increased. To complete this 
treatment of climate it is planned to carry a series of long-term climatic tables 
for stations of Eastern and Western Canada in the following two issues of the 
Year Book. The present Chapter on Physiography also carries an article on 
Canada’s Western Arctic which, with the one on the Eastern Arctic published in 
the 1945 edition of the Year Book, provides an up-to-date review of those vast 
areas of Canada north of the provincial boundaries. 
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Other special material in this edition treats of the formal educational field in 
Canada (pp. 309 to 313); of the growth of the chemical industries during the past 
decade (pp. 532 to 550) and the administration of Indian affairs receives attention 
at pp. 1170-1177. 


The policy of reprinting important special material from the Year Book, 
authority for which was obtained in 1945, has proved increasingly popular especially 
with university students and schools of higher education. Many thousands of 
copies of these reprints are sold each year. Unfortunately, the number of such 
reprints that it is possible to make, without delaying the printing of the Year Book 
itself, is limited. A list of reprints at present available is given at p. xiii. 


The program of improving and bringing up to date the regular chapter material 
has been continued. Suggestions to this end are constantly being received from’ 
many sources and are given careful consideration. Chapter [1]—Constitution and 
Government—has been reorganized and new material on the Judiciary introduced. 
Public Health and Welfare Services are now combined under one chapter heading. 
A beginning has been made in the Domestic Trade Chapter (see pp. 801 to 812) 
in building up an over-all picture of warehousing facilities and storage stocks. Special 
compilations made during the war years and required for the war effort have 
provided the basis for this work but the presentation is by no means complete and 
will be developed in future editions. National Accounts, which are in essence 
economic rather than financial in nature since they summarize the more important 
economic transactions and co-ordinate the Canadian economy as a whole, have 
been removed from their former place in the Public Finance Chapter and will now 
be found combined with the Survey of Production, International Investments, 
Corporation Profits and other related statistics. 


The record of Foreign Trade—Chapter XXI—bears a very important rela- 
tionship to the Canadian economy, since national prosperity depends vitally on 
our export position. In foreign trade matters Canada is now passing through a 
most critical transition phase as outlined in this Chapter and in the Introduction. 
Certain old established markets, channels for which have been cut deep by time, 
have been unable since the War to take Canadian goods in former quantities and 
a pronounced shift in export trade is taking place. 


Chapter XXII—Prices—opens up with a treatment (continued from earlier 
editions) of the Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board during 1947 and 
1948, a period of adjustment and price decontrol (pp. 945-950). After November, 
1947, events halted the decontrol program and led to the reimposition of price con- 
trols on certain items. This and immediately preceding issues of the Year Book 
give a very complete summary of the operations of the Board. 


Due to the establishment of Government records and the drafting of specific 
programs for reconstruction and other national projects (see Chapters XVIII, 
XXI, XXVII, and the Introduction) action in the general interest of the nation 
can now be brought to bear in several directions, should the need arise for modifying 
any temporary set-back in the economic picture. The Unemployment Insurance 
Fund (see pp. 644 to 645) has reached substantial proportions and may be regarded 
as one of the most liquid reserves against recession. Social Security.and Welfare 
Benefits including Family Allowances (Chapter VII and Chapter XVIII) are also 
well established as a buffer to absorb any shock of this nature. 
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This Year Book contains more than the usual number of inserts in the form of 
lithographed and black-and-white maps. It is considered that these add appreciably 
to the interpretation of the text. 


The present volume has been edited by A. E. Millward, Director, Canada 
Year Book Division, assisted by Herbert H. Coulson and the Year Book Staff. 
Charts, graphs and layouts have been made by or under the direction of J. W. Delisle, 
Senior Draughtsman of the Bureau. 


Acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments, and to others who have contributed material. When- 
ever possible, credit is given to the persons and various services concerned by means 
of footnotes to the respective sections. 


With a view to the improvement of future editions, the Bureau will be glad 
to hear of any errors that may have escaped notice and to receive suggestions with 
regard to omissions or to methods of treatment. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician. 


DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Ottawa, Feb. 1, 1949. 
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COMPILED AND ORAWN AT THE OFFICE OF THE SURVEYOR GENERAL, OTTAWA 


DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA.* 


WNotre.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


A knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
compile such data difficulties are at once encountered. Railway distances are the logical choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative. Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air (sometimes called ‘bee-line’ distances) are only useful in practice to those who travel by air. 
This is a growing phase of transportation, of course, but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
not a difficult matter to estimate air-line distances from a map made to conyenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway distances easily. 

Even though it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 
railway route should govern. In the tables given below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
or the routes by which main trains travel. They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
of the main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of local importance. Included in the distances 
from Charlottetown is the distance from Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
and Point Tupper is included in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 

Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used. é 

The air-line distances used are not necessarily the straight-line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 
in good weather. 
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*Prepared under the direction of B. W. Waugh, Surveyor General, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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ReECRO Lee te ts Sees. goa bac ah 10 Relations entre le Dominion et les 
The Primary Forest Industries of PIOVINCES. © noc ccucckes so Peete oe 10 
Canada (Canada 1948)........... 10 Relations extérieures du Canada 

Fur Trade— (Canadarl948) 553 See ES 10 
PUbPeLeSOUICOS <6 Ricca eS T8R ee 10 ||Forestry— 

Histor y— Insectes nuisibles 4 la forét.......... 10 
National Historic Parks and Sites..| 15 Les industries forestiéres primaires 

Insurance— (Canada 104s eres 2 ne ba ee se 10 
Insurance in Canada During the Manufacturing— 

Depression and War Periods...... 10 L’industrie de l’automobile......... 10 

Manufacturing— Mining— 

The Automobile Industry in Canada| 10 Dépdts houillers et ressources houil- 
The Chemical Industries in Canada.| 10 leres=duyCaliad dicce 5 ss oS Ss 10 

Mining— Pétrole canadien et disponibilités 

Canadian Petroleum in Relation to mondiales (Canada 1949)......... 10 
World Supply (Canada 1949)......} 10 ||/Physiography— 

Physiography— Géographie physique de 1’Arctique 
MER EOCTANR Yoho. ls ec ces one ee 10 occidental canadien..............- 10 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Trade— 

PPAPECE NT OLIC v5. fe.) Sans wine 10 Commission royale sur les  co- 
Physical Geography of the Canadian OOCTAUIVCS | toh cree ote pails wk areas 10 
BV GStCRN PATOL i Ose ilies. aes oe 10 |/Transportation— 

Radio— Champs d’aviation du Canada 

History and Development of the SODGCNTTIONALS 2% cas couse Agee oa: 10 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- Miscellaneous— P 
BAUMANN Ss Cisse ts Wak Pk Re here Paar aS 10 Citoyenneté et unité canadienne 

Scientific Services— (Canada rl040) Jos. 0. ap ae ne ee 10 
PP OMPOONYSICS ©, . oh. <u os Sekeae ae eek 10 Les voyages et l’unité nationale 
(Feology of Canada..:....6....0.0- 10 (Cannan 1048) 5 Stace eel oaU 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada, as a rule, the imperial system of weights and measures is followed. 
An exception, however, is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 
2,000 Ib. is meant. 


The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in con- 
nection with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits :— 


Pounds 

Grains— per Bushel Fruits (standard conversions)— Pounds 
Wiheate . . ack cae ne AN RLS raat Dien te 60 Apples; per: barrel: =>... seve canes 135 
WAS Sherr tn tir s sn a oes 34 Applés; per box s0.5 ewe rere 43 
ASANO ee RS ath is oe Lawes 48 Pears,. petubushel. sss. S.s0ce eee 50 
UG tree, Se capt ich Pha e Gosh 0. vO 56 Plums: Ras eo 50 
Bugkewstesat O53 Perec Peeks bo oy ela. 48 Cherries ‘ Shy” 1G UES eters et eS 50 
PTAC eter SEEM POR es kos aE ane 56 Peaches “ M oir .. 60 
CONN ee oe ee oN ee BUEN 56 Grapes “ oe Ne Te ee eee 50 
MISCO EVANS acre heen 50 Pears per box= se ace oe. Soca eee 42. 
ATRORe iS beards oe ce ey ee 60 Strawberries, per quart........... 1-25 

Wheat Flour— RASPDOLties: =. ce Hak ake eae 1-25 
1 barrel equals 196 pounds and approxi- Loganberries “‘ SF id Bonlccotade antes 1225 


mately 4-5 bushels of wheat are used 
in the production of a barrel of flour. 
Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following tables of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed 
in one unit to the other or vice versa. 


1 Imperial pint=20 fluid ounces. 1 Imperial proof gallon=1-36 United States 
1 United States pint=16 fluid ounces. proof gallon. 

1 Imperial quart=40 fluid ounces. 1 short ton=2,009 pounds. 

1 United States quart=32 fluid ounces. 1 long ton=2,240 pounds. 

1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 1 barrel crude petroleum=35 Imperial 

1 United States gallon=128 fluid ounces. gallons. 


FISCAL YEARS OF DOMINION AND PROVINCES 


The Federal Government fiscal year ends on Mar. 31. 


The dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces end are as follows:— 


Prce-Eid ward island. -ci8 Mar. 31 Manitoba e524. Bie See Mar. 31 
INO VAIS COLI sha cl ecttn . Hein oa Nov. 30 Saskatchewan: 30S 22 un cree Mar. 31 
INE WFESDUNS WICK: canta ee ee Oce vs ATi ORta ta). ..o "a lees Ti eee Mar. 31 
RIO OG st. Aes. 2a, 6 sone esa he Gale aioe Mar. 31 British Columbia...... bs LES AE Mar. 31 
Diet eee oe he ae nee er eerie ey Mateno 


Throughout the Year Book, fiscal-year figures are so indicated in the text and 
headings of tables; in all other cases figures are for calendar years. 


XIV 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CANADA, 1871-1947 


Norte.—In the following summary, the statistics of fisheries (1871-1911), trade, shipping, 
the Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure, and the Post Office and Govern- 
ment savings banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906; subsequently to years 
ended Mar. 31, except in the case of trade, where, as indicated by footnotes, calendar-year 
figures are given for certain later years. Agricultural, dairying, fisheries (from 1931), 
mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies, construction, road 
transportation, vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate to the calendar years, and 
railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1911, and to the calendar years 1921-46. 
Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. Telegraph statistics relate to the 
fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 
Avod of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,462,103; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,690,410. 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the years so indicated. 


Item 1871 1881 i 1891 1901 1911 
Population— 
1} Prince Edward Island........... No. 94,021 108, 891 109, 078 103, 259 93,728 
lee NOVEN SCOUID eh eitrier coats oa eietcie’s oh 387, 800 440, 572 450,396 459,574 492,338 
SlaeNewsebrunswick....2: 400.206 - i 285, 594 321, 233 321, 2638 331,120) - 351, 889 - 
Al OUCHECuoe Meee akc ns ame tae ue 1,191,516 1,359, 027 1,488,535 1,648, 898 2,005, 776 
SiO ntariOicr. sarteek sit ccs omens a 1, 620, 851 1,926, 922 2,114,321 2,182,947 2,527,292 
GleeManitobarcse nue tecec imu acer @ 25, 228 62, 260 152, 506 255, 211 461,394 
diesaskatchewall.. 4k cde ace Me = = - 91,279 492,432 
SimeAl eric teeta: woe ne ine ee as = SS = 73, 022 374, 295 
Sigebricishs@olumbiar-e wae cee us 36, 247 49, 459 98,173 178,657 392, 480 
NO Ee YW On stern san ete es ne eee s = = = 27,219 8,512 
11} Northwest Territories........... Me 48, 000 56, 446 98,967 20, 129 6,507 
Canad arise eos ee “ 3,689, 257 4,324, 810 4, 833, 239 Drotlsoly 7, 206, 643 


GaInruLLY OccuPrIED—4 


Agricultural occupations......... No. - - 735,2075 716, 860 933, 735 
13} Other primary Se att te tries ss - - 58,2116 71,5846 139, 8777 
14, Manufacturing Sait tr eae ef - - 237,972 299,535 372, 234 
15| Construction EL PY Sree Oe me - - 86, 694 89,165 150, 567 
16} Transportation tae Wate ae a ~ ~ 61,310 82,483 158, 926 
17| Tradeand finance “  ......... ss — = 88, 064 99, 552 221, 805 
18| Service : ee wec FES “ = = 203, 897 236, 205 322, 895 
19} Clerical Ee nar oe S - - 24,1219 58,789 106,351 
26| Labourers iene i - - 116,598 127, 867 317, 244 
21} Not stated a 5 eee = = 3,534 792 a 

Totals, Gainfully Occupied..... “ - = 1,615, 608 1, 782, 832 2,723, 634 
22) WAGE-HARNERS!. «...0..00000000008 No. ~ - - sett 1, 628, 273 
QO ELOWSEHOLD SS pert ina osc ei eee No. - 800, 410 900, 080 1,058, 386 1,482,980 
Immigration— i 
24| From United Kingdom.......... No. - 17, 033 22,042 11,8109} - 144, 076 
25| From United States............. ss - 21, 822 52,516 17,98710 112, 028 
26| From other countries............ c - 9,136 7,607 19,3521° 75, 184 
MROEAISHr ERR ee it aitsade: Ye 27,773 47,991 82,165 AQ, 14910 331, 288 
Vital Statistics—+ 
Raeebinulisa (ive) sles. gcc dcct. cen ae No. ~ = = = r= 
Ra bespersls O00 cr eecctttion . oes oe ee - = = = = 
28] Deaths, all causest!.............. No. - = = — = 
(Ratesmer Ih000s¢ 2c... ween Sere - = = = w 
29 Diseases of the heart!?......... No. - = = = me 
30 Cancer st. eee ee y - - - - - 
31 Diseases of the arteries!2....... “ - - - - - 
32 Tuberculosis (all forms)!2...... re - - - - - 
33 PMeUTMTONI An eae cask ck ts ok na ~ - = - - 
34 INephinttiseest oe sec ce: oe oy) - - - ~ - 
oO lee Varia eg metaeh et. c Cksiar a sack - = - - - 
RES Per AGU00 sien, fae vie oiere oh be a core ~ - = = = 
SOMME) IVOTCES teeny tikes ile ejects ave Sane No. 4 7 10 19 57 
Hospitals— 
37| Other than mental....:.......... No. - = = 2 be 
SS lee SCONCADACKLY some sare. ce aise ae leh os - = = = = 
39} Patients under treatment........ ss - - - - oof ot 
AC melWentalan tocar. is oe tick aces S - = = = = 
41 Patients under treatment...... He - - - = 
42 FUCCEID ES ree hei ac cd okiasien we $ - = = = - 
43 FUSPENGITUTe Seca aes fe ess oe aos $ - - _ - - 

1 Figures are subject to revision. 2 These are intercensal estimates and will be adjusted after the next 
census. 3 Quinquennial census figures.. 4 Exclusive of the Territories. 5 Includes all farmers’ 
sons, 14 years and over, whether or not reported with gainful occupation. 6 Excluding nomadic Indians and 
Indians on reserves. ‘ Includes pulp-mill employees and almost all mine and smelter employees, except 


clerical workers. 8 Exclusive of persons on Active Service on June 2, 1941. 9 Clerical workers in 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
The length of the Canada-United States boundary is 3,986-8 miles, and that of the Canada-Alaska boundary is 


1,539-8 miles. ‘The Canada-Labrador boundary (not surveyed) is estimated at 1,990 miles; the total mainland 
coast line of Canada (not accurately computed) is estimated at 14,820 miles. 


Norre.—Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the years so indicated. 


1921 1931 1936 1939 1941 1945 1946 19471 
88,615 88, 038 93,000 94,000 95, 047 92,0002 94,0002 94,0002) 1 
523, 837 512, 846 543,000 561,000 577, 962 621,0002 612,0002 621,0002) 2 
387, 876 408, 219 433,000 447,000 457,401 468,0002 480,000? 491,0002) 3 
2,360,510 2, 874, 662 3,099,000 3,230,000 3,331, 882 3,561,0002 3,630,0002 3,712,0002) 4 
2,933, 662 3, 431, 683 3,606,000 3,708,000 3, 787, 655 4,004,0002 4,101,0002 4,189,0002) 5 
610, 118 700, 139 711,2163 726,000 729, 744 736,0002 726 9238 743,0002) 6 
757,510 921,785 931,5473 906,000 895, 992 845,0002 832,6888 842,0002) 7 
588, 454 731,605 772, 7828 786,000 796, 169 826,0002 803 3303 822,0002| 8 
524, 582 694, 263 745,000 792,000 817, 861 949 ,0002 1,003,0002 1,044,0002| 9 
4,157 4, 230 5,000 5,000 4,914 5,0002 8,000? 8,0002)10 
8, 148 9,316 11,000 12,000 12,028 12,0002 16,0002 16,0002|11 
8,787,949] 10,376,786 10,950,000 11,267,000) 11,506,655) 12,119,0002) 12,307,0002) 12,582,0002 
1,041, 544 1,131, 845 = = 1,083, 816 = = = 1 
115, 953° 150,491 - = 203, 586 = = - 13 
407, 087 495,922 - = 709,181 - = - 14 
162, 291 203, 066 = - 213, 493 = = = 15 
199,941 289,191 = = 311,645 = = =6 16 
293,555 352, 503 = = 370, 617 = a = 17 
421,057 617, 473 “3 = 725,4568 = = - 18 
217,937) 258, 689 = = 314, 051 = = = 19 
306, 652 426, 396 = = 252, 693 = = = 20 
7,152 1,654 = = 11,413 = = = 21 
3,173, 169 3,927,230 = = 4,195,9518 = = = 
1,972,089 2,570, 097 = = 2,816,7988 = so = 44 
1,897,110 2,275,171 = = 2,706, 089 = a = 23 
43,772 7,678 2,197 3,544 2,300 14,677 51,408 38, 747|24 
23, 888 15,195 4,876 5, 649 6,594 6,394 11, 469 9, 440)25 
24, 068 4,657 4,570 7,801 435 1,651 8, 842 15, 940/26 
91,728 27,530 11, 643 16,994 9,329 22,722 71,719 64,127 
= 240, 473 220,371 229, 468 255, 224 288, 730 330, 732 359, 303/27 
- 23-2 20-2 20-3 22-2 23-9 26- 28-6 
ms 104,517 107, 050 108,95 114, 500 113, 414 114,931 117, 668/28 
= 10-1 9- 9-6 10-0 He 9:4 9-4 
= 13, 734 16,424 18, 562 26, 602 29,705 29, 854 - 29 
= 9,578 11,694 12,399 13,417 14, 439 14, 767 - 30 
= 5,957 9,112 10, 884 2,266 2,210 2,230 - 31 
= 7,616 6, 763 5,977 6,072 5,546 5, 821 - 32 
= 7,011 7,313 6,596 5,955 5,549 5, 657 = 33 
a 5,168 6,402 6,538 7,399 6,926 6, 822 - 34 
= 66,591 80,904 103, 658 121, 842 108,031 134, 088 127, 311/35 
= 6:4 7-4 9-2 10-6 8-9 10-9 10-1 
558 700 1,570 2,068 2,461 5,07 7, 683 - 36 
= 80618 903 925 93414 §2214 83014 = 37 
= 55,2858 66, 486 61,300 64,46614 63 ,40714 65,39814 = 38 
= 697, 18318 877,945 925, 585 1,104,91414 1,402,93214 1,563,10914 = 39 
ze 5618 57 59 60 59 60 = 40 
= 39,98618 53,326 56, 867 59,203] , 64, 016 65,074 = 41 
= = 14,300,952} 16,623,786) 19,084,150} 22,663,567} 26,978,416 = a 


- 14,222,138] 16,607,041; 19,068,996) 22,950,837 


27,316,218 


government service were included with ‘‘Service’’. 10 Fiscal year. 11 By place of occurrence prior 
to 1941; by place of residence, 1941-1947. 12 These figures are not completely comparable owing to changes 
in classification in 1926 and 1938. 13 Census figures, applying to calendar year 1930. 14 Figures do 
not include hospitals and homes for incurables, Dominion, mental, or tuberculosis hospitals. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1871 1881 1891 
Criminal Statistics—2 
1] Convictions, indictable offences.. No. ~ 38,5093 3,974 
2| Convictions, non-indictable offences “ - 30,3658 33, 643 
Education (Provincially-Controlled 
Schools only)— 
Enrolment Dine: 1 Sea No 803, 000 891, 000 993, 000 
A { daily attendance..... “ = - aes 
Te eae ae cen. bic - 13,559 18,016 23,718 
Public expenditures on.........-. $ = = - 
Agriculture— 
Area of occupied farms........... acre 36,046,401 45,358, 141 58,997,995 
Improved: landsiasscsc2s nance - 17,335,818] 21,899,181) 27,729, 852 
Gross value of agricultural pro- 
GUCTIONC, Acer emits oils heer ts - = = 
Fietp Crors—! 
Wihleath-m. ante act aece tiineener bu 16,723,873] 32,350,269] 42,144,779 
$ _ 16,998,265) 38, 820, 328 31, 667, 529 
Qa beve eera ite, ila Gere ate bu. | *| 42,489, 453 70, 493, 131 83, 428, 202 
$ ‘ 15,966,310} _ 23,967,665} 31,702,717 
BAIN crthud eine ee bu. 11, 496, 038 16,844,868} 17,222,795 
rel <j $ 8,170,735 11,791,408} * 8,611,397 
GOT Ave Byars Ae oe Re bu. 3, 802, 830 9,025, 142 10, 711, 380 
$ 2,283, 145 5,415, 085 5, 034, 348 
Potatoes. cea0 ec See eee bu. 47,330,187} 55,368,790) 53,490,857 
$ 15, 211, 774 13, 288, 510 21,396,342 
Hay and Clovers eee ton 3, 818, 641 5, 055, 810 7,693, 733 
$ 38,869,900} 40,446,480} 69,243,597 
Total Areas, Field Crops....... acre - - 15; 662, 811 
Total Values, Field Crops...... $ 111,116,606] 155,277,427) 194,766,934 
Live Stock anp Pouttry—® 
FIOESES S|. aia on tas ae Gene ve 836, 700 1,059, 400 1, 470, 600 
MilksCowS eee hea toes ao 1, 251, 200 1,595, 800 1, 857, 100 
Other cattlesawre tac: nee ee a 1,373, 100 1,919, 200 2, 263,500 
Sheep nu. wees ee ee tes me 3, 155, 500 3,048, 700 2,563, 800 
Siwaite (tea ee OA Ie ars oe 1,366,100} 1,207,600} —_ 1, 733, 900 
wApOUlGrye ere seme osc es No. - - 14, 105, 100 
g = Z2 ee 
Total Values, Live Stock and 
RGlbryce ers hee Seale oe ws - - - 
DarrRyine—’ 
Total milk production........ ’000 lb. ~ - = 
Cheese slactoryes <<. 0. sos on lb. - 54,574, 856) 97,418, 855 
$ - 5, 457, 486 9, 741, 886 
Butterscereamery: o.000. chides. lb. - 1,365, 912 38, 654, 364 
: $ - 341, 478 913,591 
IBUtCOmAC ainNiee tesa nw. bone ek. es - 102,545,169} 111,577,210 
Other dairy products?........... $. - i a 
Total Values, Dairy Products... $ - 22,743,939} 30,315,214 
Forestry— 
Primary forest production....... $ - ~ - 
Lumber production.......... M ft. b.m. - - _ 
$ ad 5 = 
Total sawmill products.......... We = - - 
Pulp and paper products.......... $ - - - 
Exports of wood, wood products, 
andipapertlen: stew tae eae - - 25,351, 085 


original provinces only. 
1881-1921 are for the next preceding years. 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


5 Cwt 


2 Year ended Sept. 30. 


6 On farms only. 


1901 


5, 638 
36,510 


1,092, 633 
669, 000 
27,126 

11, 044, 925 


63, 422, 338 
30, 166, 033 


55, 572, 368 
36, 122, 039 
151, 497, 407 
51,509, 118 
22, 224, 366 

8,889, 746 
25, 875, 919 
11, 902, 923 
55, 362, 635 
13, 840, 658 

6,943,715 
85, 625, 315 


19,763,740 


237, 682, 285 


1,577,500 
118, 279, 000 
2,408, 700 
69, 238, 000 
3,167, 800 
54,197,000 
2,510, 200 
10, 491, 000 
2,353, 800 
16, 446, 000 
17,922,700 


5, 724, 000 


274,375,000 


6, 866, 834 
220, 833, 269 
22, 221, 430 
36,066, 739 
7, 240, 972 
105, 343, 076 
21,384, 644 
15, 623, 907 


66, 470, 953 


33,099, 915 


1911 


11,188 
100, 633 


1,361, 205 
870, 532 
40,516 
37,971,374 


108, 968,715 
48,733, 823 


132, 077, 547 
104, 816, 825 
245,393,425 
86, 796, 130 
28, 848, 310 
14, 653, 697 
14, 417,599 
5,774, 039 
55, 461,473 
27,426,765 
10, 406, 367 
90,115,531 


30, 556, 168 


384, 513,795 


2,599, 000 
381, 916, 000 
2,645, 200 
111, 833, 000 
3, 880, 900 
84,021,000 
2,174,300 
10, 702,000 
3,634, 800 
26,987,000 
31,793,300 


14, 654, 000 


630, 113, 000 


9,806,741 
199, 904, 205 
21,587,124 
64, 489, 398 
15, 597, 807 
137, 110, 200 © 
30, 269, 497 
35, 927, 426 


103,381, 854 


4,918, 202 
75, 830, 954 


56, 334, 695 


2 , 31886 figures; first year available. 
‘ Figures for the decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the next preceding years; those for 1871 are for the four 


7 Figures for the decennial census years 
In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory butter 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1921 1931 1936 1939 1941 1945 1946 19471 
16,169 31,542 36, 059 53, 125 42,646 41,965 46, 939 = 1 
155,376 327,778 377,706 431, 203 547, 556 455,918 659, 672 ~ 2 
1, 880, 805 2,264, 106 2,189, 450 2,236, 342 2,131,391 2,112,351 2,513, 528 = 3 
1,349, 256 1, 801, 955 1,832,357 1,870, 563 1, 802,300 1,741, 118 1,747,252 - 4 
56, 607 71,24 71,701 74, 54 75,308 74,957 76, 808 = 5 
112,976,543) 144,748,823) 114,685,037) 122,974,590) 129,817,268} 194,980,000} 250,000,000 = 6 
140,887,903) 163,119,231 = = 174, 673, 535 = = = 7 
70,769,548} 85,733,309 = = 92,385, 920 = - - 8 
1,386,126,000) 836,441, 000)1, 067,555, 000)1, 224, 616, 000)1, 432, 601, 000 = = = 9 
226,508,411) 321,325,000} 219,218,000) 520,623,000) 314,825,000} 318,512,000) 413,725,000) 340,758, 000/10 
374,178,601} 123,550,000) 205,327,000} 282,151,000} 171,875,000) 367,467,000) 472,644,000} 397,695,000 
364,989,218} 328,278,000} 271,778,000) 384,407,000) 305,575,000} 381,596,000} 371,069,000} 278,670, 000/11 
180,989,587; 77,970,000} 116,267,000) 114,848,000) 125,920,000} 203,113,000) 206,242,000} 189,525,000 
42,956,049} 67,382,600) 71,922,000) 103,147,000) 110,566,000) 157,757,000) 148,887,000} 141,372, 000)12 
33,514,070} 17,465,000} 49,512,000] 35,424,000) 47,651,000) 105,452,000; 104,392,000) 125,417,000 
10, 822, 278 5,449,000) gx 6,083,000 8,097,000} 12,036,000} 10,365,000); 10,661,000 6, 682, 000) 13 
7,081, 140 2,274, 000 4,258, 000 4,453,000 8,599,000) 10,774,000) 11,269,000) 14,460,000 
62,230,052}  52,305,0005) 39,614,000) 36,390,000)  39,052,0005)  35,986,0005)  47,963,0005}  45,114,0005)14 
44,635,547) . 22,359,000) 45,125,000} 41,065,000) 48,274,000} 81,168,000; 82,721,000) 91,578,000 
8,829,915} 14,539,600} 13,803,000) 138,377,000) 12,632,000) 17,724,000) 14,373,000)  16,193,000/15 
174,110,386] 110,110,000) 105,703,000} 112,305,000} 158,723,000) 213,769,000} 183,974,000} 241,720,000 
_ 47,553,418} 58,862,305) 58,146,850) 59,224,600) 56,788,400) 62,781,300) 59,642,000) 60,762,000 
933,045,936) 435,966,400} 612,300,400) 685,839,000] 683,889, 000)1, 149, 685, 000)1, 248, 160, 000) 1,315,064, 000 
3,451, 800 3, 113,900 2,877,500 2,824, 340 2,788, 800 2,585,000 2,200, 000 2,032, 000)16 
414,808,000) 205,087,000} 206,990,000} 189,768,000} 184,461,000} 177,632,000} 165,076,000} 158,375,000 
3,086, 700 3,371,900 3,805, 400 3,873, 500 3,623,900 3,998,000 3,711,000 3,697, 000)17 
188,518,000} 160,655,000) 139,916,000} 179,807,000} 191,085,000) 389,935,000} 410,190,000} 431,942,000 
5, 282, 800 4,601, 100 5,023, 600 4,601, 100 4,893,400 6, 760, 000 5,954, 000 6,021, 000/18 
146,567,000} 94,952,000} 114,126,000} 151,087,000} 138,308,000) 343,699,000) 327,394,000) 368,029,000 
3, 200, 500 3, 627, 100 3, 159, 400 3,365, 800 2,840, 100 3,622, 000 2,942,000 2,707, 000)19 
20,675,000} 19,680,000] 17,064,000) 22,511,000) 17,039,000) 33,915,000} 29,560,000} 30,099,000 
3,324, 300 4,699, 800 4,135, 800 4,294, 000 6, 081, 400 6,026, 000 4,910,000 5,473, 000/20 
35, 869,000} 33,288,000} 45,344,000} 59,213,000} 54,912,000) 121,323,000) 112,016,000) 134,035,000 
37,185,800} 65,468,000} 59,339,400) 61,139,800} 63,471,000) 82,318,000) 80,835,000}  88,264,000)21 
38,015,000} 45,138,000) 40,366,000) 46,459,700) 27,412,000] 77,374,000} 83,979,000} 97,947,000 
844,452,000} 558,800,000} 563,806,000) 648,845,700) 613,217, 000|1, 143,878, 000/1, 128, 215, 000/1, 220, 427,000 
10,976,236) 14,339,686] 15,122,426] 15,781,104; 16,549,902) 17,626,772] 16,955,553] 17,213, 987/22 
149, 201,856) 113,956,639} 119,123,483] 125,475,359} 124,673,351] 188,729,000) 148,884,000) 122,716,000|23 
39,100,872} 12,824,695) 15,565,813} 15,311,782) 24,787,037] 42,734,000) 36,528,000} 37,692,000 
111,691,718] 225,955,246] 250,931,777| 267,612,546} 285,848,196] 293,811,000) 271,491,000) 290, 841, 000\24 
63,625,203} 50,198,878}  57,662,160| 61,748,399; 93,199,557) 101,405,000) 105,450,000} 154,594,000 
103,487,506] 98,590,000} 95,405,000) 103,722,000} 82,796,000} 53,283,000) 54,225,000} 56,295, 000/25 
50,181,000} 20,098,000} 17,645,000} 19,098,000} 24,373,000} 18,756,000) 21,144,000) 28,106,000 
135,816,439} 109,262,600] 107,606,628} 122,303,815] 159,363,878] 237,032,000) 260,517,000] 315,348, 000/26 
288,723,514) 192,384,173} 198,479,601) 218,461,996} 301,673,472] 399,927,000) 423,639,000} 535,740,000 
168,054,024) 141,123,930) 134,804,228) 157,747,398} 213,163,089) 334,324,901) 413,269,314 = 37 
2, 869, 307 2,497, 553 3,412,151 3,976, 882 4,941, 084 4,514, 160 5, 083, 280 = 28 
82,448,585) 45,977,843) 61,965,540) 78,331,839} 129,287,703) 181,045,952} 230,189, 699 = 
116,891,191] 62,769,253) 80,343,291) 100,132,597) 163,412,292) 231,108,030} 287,910,057 c 29 
151,003,165} 174,733,954) 185,144,603) 208,152,295) 334,429,175) 398,804,515) 527,814,916 = 30 
284,561,478] 185,493,491] 210,206,707} 242,541,043} 387,118,232) 488,040,542) 625,591,155! 886,192, 034/31 


and cheese; quantities have been calculated by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. and butter at 25 cents per lb. 
8 Data shown for 1945-1947 represent cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk; prior to 1942 the figures 
include other cheese for Quebec only. 9 Prior to 1921 this item does not include skim milk and buttermilk. 
10 Fiscal years prior to 1931, : 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 1871 1881 
Furs— 
EMP Gl toubalcenimarerac cuisycete.« oreo eters : Oo. = = 
2| Value of animals on fur farms..... $ = rae 
SBisherieStrre. ce cera ees $ 7,573,199] 15,817, 162 
Mineral Production— 
(GOLGI Se eres aaah eee OZ. 105, 187 63,524 
$ 2,174,412| 1,813,153 
RMPSILV EL tae tethe cio as a eee eae OZ. 355,083 
$ - 34752713 
ily COR a Tet Sa aN Gn A a I TR hs lb. - 3,260,4248 
$ = 366, 7988 
FMM IGOR Clie eet aethe a ccrtiece ec serencnete: lb. - 204,8003 
g - 92163 
SRE ZiATIC eer ra, Aer g hee oa ge em MENA re = - 
O ite NICK Cl byes rer Mires oy Serotec eae lb. shia 830,4775 
$ - 13 498,286 
SOA Rimiron of i eteue sts sees long ton - 22,1673 
gH Us Go} RN ai ee re i Ae ae short ton 1,063,742’ 1,537,106 
$ 1,763,4237 2,688,621 
T2\<eNaturalivas pesos esos M cu. a = = 
1S \eePetroleum: crude sms se eee bbl. - 368, 987 
$ = i 
14) SASbestosi . c7 Pato tee short ton - - 1% 
$ = a 
15|> ‘Cementih.. i286. aus oe eee ‘bbl. = {of 69,8438 
$ - ' 181,9092 
Totals, Mineral Production? ....™ $ - 10,221,25510 
Central Electric Stations— 
16|s-Power houses: sso none eee No. = = 
17)". Capital invested, ........ 10.4. Sera $ = ee 
18] Power generated............. 7000 kwh. = = 
19 Customers peewee noone No = = 
Water Power— 
20| Turbine H.P. installed............ No, = s 
Manufactures— 
OLN ELD LOV COS. bey Nee oi. BR Une nae No. 187,942 254,935 
Behe ADLLANaeecee Ware i Rte,» 5 chek eee $ 77,964,020) 165,302,623 
23| Salaries and wages................ $ 40,851,009} 59,429,002 
24| Values of materials used in........ $ 124,907,846] 179,918,593 
Products— 

25 (GROSS rie. Ca eM ETE ane 7 th $ 221,617,773] 309,676, 068 
26 INGE SAMs core Beret em cr.cintent nok $ 96,709,927] 129,757,475 
Construction— Ls fee 

2%| Values of contracts awarded...... $ = e = “= 
Steam Railways— 4 2s 

Milestinsoperationsencs as. cceee eens No 2,695 : pool 

PUERCO ADILALGR Eater cytes h ct te $ 257,035,18813| 284,419, 293 

DU | Mabassenvers |e ee tiene Ste No 5,190,41614 6,943, 671 

31 Freight RIOR oi Sec CHESSER ton 5,670,83614 12,065, 323 

OC UATE RK eahoe Cok! oug 2, ee Le $ 19,470,53914] 27,987, 509 

Sa ICKMONSES A, a tedias . io. bec oe ee $ 15,775,53214 20, 121,418 
Electric Railways— 

34| Miles in operation................. No. = - 

Sapa DI tal fea ace oat Sh AR oes $ - - 

BW Pap eASSOR OTR) ends cae Seneca No. - = 

Dilelitorent. ate welds soc koerene. ton - - 

SOMOS ITN S fois oh Fern aiasSae cs eR RRS $ = - 

aC LepenBGe youn auids 528 oe «ee ae $ ~ - 
Road Transportation— 

40| Highways, total mileages!6....... No. ~ - 

41! Capital expenditure on!®.......... $ - - 

42| Motor-vehicles registered......... No. - ~ 


43) Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation........... 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
41898. 5 1889. 

10 1886, 
of the number of employees. 


shown for census years prior to 1921 are for the preceding year. 


6 Short tons, 
ll The statistics of manufactures in 1871, 1881 and 1891 include all establishments irrespective 
From 1901, statistics are for establishments with five hands or over. 
From 1922, statistics are exclusive of construction 


2As T18 1932 the values include exchan 


874. 


8 1892. 


1891 


18,977, 874 


45,018 


930, 614) 


414, 523 
409, 549 
9,529,401 


eo 019, 425 


150,0008 
755, 298 
1,010, 211 
9,279 
999, 878 

_ }.93,479 
108, 561 


80 
4,113,771 


71,219 


369, 595 
353, 213, 000 
100, 415, 350 
250, 759, 292 


469, 847, 886 
219, 088, 594 


13, 838 
632,061, 440 
13, 222, 568 
21,753,021 
48,192,099 
34,960, 449 


1901 


25, 737, 153 


1,167,216 
24, 128, 508 
5, 539, 192 
3,265, 354 
37, 827,019 
6,096,581 
51, 900, 958 
2,249, 387 
788,0004 
36,0114 
9,189,047 
4,594, 523 
244,979 
6,486, 325 
12, 699, 243 


339,476 
622,392 
1,008, 275 
40, 217 
1, 259, 759 
~’ 450, 394 
' 660,030 


58 
11,891,025 


238,902 


339, 173 


1911 


34, 667, 872 


473, 159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 
17,355, 272 
55, 648,011 
6,886,998 
23, 784, 969 
827,717 

1, 877,479 
108, 105 
34,098, 744 
10, 229, 623 
819, 228 
11, 323,388 
26, 467, 646 


1,917,678 
291,092 
357,073 
127,414 

_ 2,943,108 

5, 692,915 

7,644, 537 


——_— |__| | | | 


266 
110, 838, 746 


1,363, 134 


515, 203 


446,916, 487}1, 247,583,609 
113,249,350} 241,008, 416 
266,527,858} 601,509,018 


481,053, 3751, 165, 975, 639 
214,525,517} 564,466,621 


z 345, 425,000 

18, 140 25, 400 

816, 110’ 837| 1, 528, 689, 201 
18,385,722| | 37,097,718 
36,999,371 79, 884, 282 
72° 898.7491 188°733,494 
50,368,726] 131,034,785 
553 1,224 

. 111, 532'347 
120,934,656] 426,296,792 
287, 926 1,228,362 
5,768,283} 20,356,952 
3'435'162| 12,096,134 
zs 21,783 

3 1887. 


ge equalization. 


9 Includes other items not specified. 


The figures 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1921 1931 1936 1939 1941 1945 1946 19471 
2,936, 407 4,060,356} 4,596,713 6, 492, 222 7,207,397 6, 994, 686 7,593, 416 7,486,914) 1 
10, 151,594) <{ 11,803,217] * 15,464, 883 14,286,937) 21,123,161 31,001,456} 48,870,541 26,349, 997 
5,977,545 F 8, 497, 237 9, 8388, 280 6,920, 464 7,928,971 15,412, 758 16,335, 287 - 2 
34,931,935} | 30,517,306) 39,165,055) 40,075,922) 62,258,997 Ae 871,100} 121,124,732 - 3 
" 13 eS ISiepy : 4 AS nf = 4 1 4 : 4 4 
926,329 2,693,892} 3,748,028 5,094,379) 7 5,345, 179 2,696, 727 2, 832, 554 3,035,161) 4 
19,148,920} 58,093,396] 131,293,421] 184,115,951] 205,789,392] 103,823,990] 104,096,359] 106,230,635 
13,548,198) 20,562,247 18,334,487] 23,163,629 21,754, 408 12, 942, 906 12, 544, 100 11,773,619] 5 
8, 485, 355 6, 141, 948 8, 273, 804 9,378, 490 8,323,454 6, 083, 166 10, 493, 139 8,477, 006 
47,620,820] 292,304,390] 421,027,732] 608,825,570] 643,316,713] 474,914,052) 367,936,875) 450,587,079) 6 
5,953,555) 24,114,065} 39,514,101 60, 934, 859 64,407,497) 59,322,261 46, 632, 093 91,317, 157 
66,679,592] 267,342,482] 383,180,909) 388,569,550} 460,167,005} 346,994,472} 353,973,776) 323,999,656] 7 
3, 828, 742 7,260, 183 14,993, 869 12,313, 768 15, 470, 815 17,349, 723 23,893,230} 44,290,752 
53,089,356) 237,245,451] 333,182,736] 394,533,860) 512,381,636} 517,213,604) 470,620,360] 414,779, 823] 8 
2,471,310 6,059, 249 11, 045, 007 12,108, 244 17,477,337| 33,308,556 36,755,450} 46,579,774 
19,293,060} 65,666,320] 169,739,393} 226,105,865] 282,258,235) 245,130,983] 192,124,537) 235,561,113] 9 
6, 752, 571 15, 267, 453 43,876,525} 50,920,305 68, 656, 795 61, 982, 133 45,385,155} 70,312,610 
593, 829 420, 038 678, 231 755, 731 1,528,0538 1,777,949 1,406,252¢ 1,969,8475|10 
15, 057, 493 12, 248,211 15,229,182} 48,676,990 18, 225,921 16, 506, 713 17, 806, 450 15, 862, 779/11 
72,451,656} 41,207,682) 45,701,934 15,692,698] 58,059, 630 67, 588, 402 75,361,481 77,979,195 
14,077,601 25, 874, 723 28,113,348] 35,185,146 43,495,353] 48,411,585] 47,900,484 53, 310, 382/12 
4,594, 164 9, 026, 754 10, 762, 243 12, 507,307 12, 665, 116 12,309, 564 12,165, 050 14,317, 848 
187, 541 1, 542, 573 1,500, 374 7,825,301 10, 133, 838 8, 482, 796 7,585, 555 7,632, 204/13 
641, 533 4,211, 674 3,421,767 9, 846, 352 14, 415, 096 13, 632, 248 14, 989, 052 14,701, 319 
92,761 164, 296 301, 287 364,472 477, 846 466, 897 558, 181 662, 533|14 
4,906, 230 4,812,886 9,958, 183 15,859,212) 21,468,840] 22,805,157) 25,240,562] 31,847,135 
5, 752, 885 10, 161, 658 4,508,718 5,731, 264 8,368, 711 8,471, 679 11, 560, 483 11, 899, 716/15 
14, 195, 148 15, 826, 243 6,908, 192 8,511,211] ~ 13,063,588 14, 246, 480 20, 122, 503 21, 632,347 
171,923,342) 230,484,726) 361,919,372] 474,602,059] 560,241,290] 498,755,181] 502,816,251} 619, 133,429 
510 559 561 611 607 600 600 = 16 
484, 669, 4511, 229, 988, 951)1, 483, 116, 649}1, 564, 603, 211}1, 641, 460, 451 = = - 17 
5, 614, 132 16,330,867] 25,402,282] 28,338,030] 33,317,663 40,130,054} 41,736,987 3 18 
973,212 1, 632, 792 1,740, 793 ; 1,941,663 2, 081, 270 2,333, 230 2,476, 830 = 19 
2,754, 157 6, 666, 337 7,945, 590 8, 289, 212 8,845,038} 10,283,610} 10,312,123 10, 490, 923/20 
438, 555 528, 640 594, 359 658, 114 961,178 1,119,372 1,058, 156 = 21 
2,697, 858, 073)3, 705, 701, 893|3, 271, 263, 531|3, 647, 024, 4494, 905, 503, 966 = 22 
"497, 399, 761|2, 587, 566, 990 612, 071,434) 737,811, 153 :, 264, 862, 643]1, 845, 773, 449|1, 740, 687, 254 a 23 
1,365,292, 885 1, 221,911,982 1,624, 213, 996 1, 836, 159, 375|3, 296, 547, 019 4, 473, 668, 847 4, 358, 234, 766 = 24 
2,488, 987, 148|2,555,126,44812/3,002,403,81412/3,474,783,52812| 6,076,308, 12412] 8,250,368, 86612] 8,035,692,47112 - 20 
1,123, 694, 263] 1,252,017,24812) 1,289,592,67212) 1,531,051,90112| 2,605,119, 78812|3,564,315,89912|3,467,004,98012 = 26 
240,133,300} 315,482,000] 162,588,000] 187,178,500} 393,991,300] 409,032,700) 663,355,100} 718,137, 100/27 
39,191 42,280 42,552 42,637 42,441 42,352 42, 335 - 28 
2,164, 687, 636/4, 232, 022, 088/4, 487, 605, 511|3, 367, 702, 730|3, 397, 488, 564/3, 333, 759, 954|3, 290, 597, 847 = 29 
46, 793,251 26,396,812] 20,497,616} 20,482,296 29,779,241 53,407,845] 438,405,177 = 30 
83,730,82915) 74,129,69415| 75,846,56615) 84,631,12215} 116,808,09115] 147,348,56615} 139,256,125 = 31 
458,008,891} 358,549,382] 334,768,557] 367,179,095] 538,291,947] 774,971,360] 718,501,764 - 32 
422,581,205) 321,025,588) 283,345,968] 304,373,285| 403,733,542} 631,497,562] 623,529,472 - 33 
1,680 1,379 1, 247 1,083 1, 028 1,016 1,004 = 34 
177, 187,436] 215,818,096) 205,062,353] 204,581,406} 193,532,914] -179,713,277| 167,698, 852 = 33 
719,305,441} 720,468,361) 614,890,897] 632,533,152} 795,170, 569]1, 316,571, 540]1, 344, 916, 773 = 36 
2, 282, 292 1,977,441 2, 265, 023 2,313,748 3, 265, 449 3, 639, 989 , 906, 805 = 37 
44,536,832} 49,088,310} 41,391,927] 42,864,150) 55,334,647 88, 939, 451 87,515, 721 - 38 
35, 945, 316 35,367,068) 28,807,311 29, 605, 328 37, 030, 823 64,533,940} 75,550, 821 - 39 
= 378, 094 410,448 497,707 561, 489 552,015 553,370 = 40 
- 66, 250, 229 34,966,916 62,577, 241 87,237,954; 32,191,134) 80,589,053 - 4 
464, 805 1, 200, 668 1, 240, 124 1,439, 245 1,572,784 1,497,081 1, 622, 463 Ss 42 
ae 42,231, 027 61,026,358) 79,915,560) 91,139,300) 91,181,795 87, 450, 942 - 43 


hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1931-46, include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in 
earlier years. 12 Since 1924 the net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and 
electricity as well as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 13 1876. M4 1875. 
15 Duplication eliminated. 16 Fiscal years. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued 


Item 


Canals— 


1 | Passengers carried... 6067 2228 «0s 
i] Sot] Bla 25 a 0G Vary Speke ee ee OS Oe eg 


Shipping— 


ow 


Sea-Going—?,3 


IA GELEd fers ce tte Oak me eee an aes 


Cost Hoke 
& 
=} 
ot 
D 
4 
ior) 


ota ls tae ee ee cen eee eee 


10 
12 


Air Transportation— 


13): Miles:tlowniesj. cee a ee ete 
14) — Passenger miless =. sce oe 
15|) chreight- carried f9-0- 3. eee ae 
16) Mail carriedn sacs ken 3 hee eee 


Communications— 


17; Telegraphs, Govt., miles of line... 
18} Telegraphs, other, miles of line.... 
‘Telephones.22% sanutins Skee ee 


Telephones, employeesé 


Post Office— 


az. IROVENUCR Hi et dean tec ee oe 


Vessels on the registry............ 


eC Cer 


‘PEentered 4 &.o Peer eee 
11 @leared Sale cept ties ne eee eee ee 


eee eee eee 


21| Radio receiving sets.............. 


eo enuUxXpend 1 bUEeS mak osc: eerie 
24; Money orders issued.............. 


34|Commercial Failures............... 
SO Meta DINITICS Meee owe Acs sae sekce 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale—? 
Mstablishments:..2..:0.+0-.20s 
Hmplovecseaeeey.cc case ce ree 
INebisales umm te es fous Soacsas \ 


Employees, full-time............ 
INC Gesell eSmmtraineiea mhort re aie see 
Retail Services—? 
Histablishments:..0.. 0s. 02500 ce. 
Employees, full-time............ 
IRGCeMDES zehner ee oi ekg 


Foreign Trade— 


SUP LU XPOT TS 10: LU ete ee Rohs 


37 


Tm Por tis 0) 127v ee te ene ease ae ote stees 


Totals, Foreign Trade0......... 


Total exports to British Empire 13. 
Exports to United Kingdom!?3,.... 
Total imports from British 

ETA pir else rae Ae ke os See eee, 
Imports from United Kingdom!%., 
Exports to United States 13........ 
Imports from United States!?..... 


Exports, Domestic, By Curer Irems—!3 
bu. 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


$ 
$ 


includes sea-going and inland international after 1936. 
Railway Commission was not included. 


7 Census figures for calendar years, 1930 and 1941, respectively. 


5 As at June 30. 


2 Fiscal year figures-prior to 1941. 


1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
100,377 118, 136 146, 336 190, 428 304, 904 
3,955, 621 2, 853, 230 2,902,526 5,665,259} 38,030,353 
= 7,394 7,015 6,697 8,088 * 
= 1,310, 896 1,005, 475 666, 276 770, 446 
"2,521,578 4,032,946 5,273,935 7,514,732} 11,919,339 
2,594, 460 4,071,391 5,421, 261 7,028,330} 10,377,847 
5, 116, 033 8,104,337} 10,695,196) 14,543,062) 22,297,186 
4,055, 198 2,934, 503 4,098, 434 5,720,575) 13,286,102 
3,954, 797 2,763, 592 4,009,018 5,766,171; 11,846, 257 
8, 009, 995 5, 698, 095 8,107,452} 11,486,746} 25,132,359 
= 7,664,863] 12,835,774] 17,927,959] 34,280,669 
7,451,903} 12,150,356} 16,516,837} 32,347,265 
= 15,116,766} 24,986,130) 34,444,796) 66,627,934 
= 1,947 2,699 5, 744 8, 446 
- - 27, 866 30, 194 33,905 — 
- = = 63, 192 302,759 
a! f os - 10,4255 
803, 637 1,344,970 2,515, 824 3,421, 192 9, 146, 952 
994, 876 1,876, 658 3, 161,676 3, 837,376 7,954, 223 
4,546, 434 7,725,212} 12,478,178) 17,956,258} 70,614, 862 
- - 1,861 1,341 1,332 
= - 16,723,939} 10,811,671) 13,491,196 
57,630,024] 83,944,701} 88,671,738} 177,431,386) 274,316,553 
84,214,388) 90,488,329) 111,533,954] 177,930,919| 452,724,603 
141,844,412] 174,433,030] 200,205,692} 355,362,305] 727,041,156 
= = 47,137,203] 100,748,097| 148,967,442 
21,783,556] 42,637,219] 48,248,784) 92,857,525) 132,156,924 
= = 44,337,052} 46,653,228) 129,467,647 
48,498,202} 42,885,142} 42,018,943} 42,820,334) 109,934,753 
29,164,358) 34,038,431] 37,748,420} 67,983,673) 104,115, 823 
27,185,586] 36,338,701] 52,033,477) 107,377,906] 275,824, 265 
1,748,977 2,523, 673 2,108,216 9,739,758} 45,802,115 
1,981,917 2,593, 820 1,583, 084 6,871,939} 45,521,134 
306, 339 439, 728 296, 784 1,118, 700 3,049, 046 
1, 609, 849 2,173, 108 1,388,578 4,015,226; 13,854,790 


3 In foreign service, which 
4 Prior to 1941 Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 

6 Excludes rural lines in Saskatchewan. 
8 Estimated on basis of intercensal survey. 
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1921 1931 1936 1939 1941 1945 1946 19471 
230, 129 126, 633 59, 855 62,790 100, 092 88, 234 79, 298 76,080} 1 
9,407,021} 16,189,074) 21,468,816} 23,391,077)  23,453,367| 22,320,399) 18,654,919) 21,513,939) 2 
7,482 8,966 9,373 8,419 8, 667 9,421 = - 3 
1, 223,973 1, 484, 423 1,367,071 1, 287, 365 1,271,811 1,673,131 - - 
12,516,503) 28,064,762; 28,895,751) 31,353,871) 31,452,400) 29,655,984) 30,367,071) 35,926,095) 4 
12,400,226) 26,535,387) 29,156,876) 32,044,242) 33,313,400} 33,511,617) 34, 144,608 = 5 
24,916,729) 54,600,149) 58,052,627) 63,398,113) 64,765,800}; 63,167,601} 64,511,679 = 6 
14,828,454) 17,769,690) 14,472,022} 13,421,245 = = = = 7 
14,903,447| 18,542,037} 14,998,858} 15,008,129 = = = = 8 
29,731,901) 36,311,727! 29,470,880] 28,429,374 = = - = 9 
28,567,545) 47,134,652) 42,979,361) 45,386,457] 48,107,158) 48,098,201; 45,559,014) 51,766,383)10 
27,773,668} 47,540,555} 41,815,616] 438,183,652} 46,433,320) 44,535,356] 41,218,108 = il 
56,341,213) 94,675,207} 84,794,977) 88,570,109} 94,540,478)  92,633,557| 86,777,122 = 12 
294, 449 7,046, 276 7,100,401; 10,969,271} 12,508,390} 20,087,432) 28,411,993 = 13 
- 4,073, 552 9,653,196] 26,107,750) 56,723,714) 159,163,445) 215,747,981 - 14 
79, 850 2,372,467| 22,947,105) 21,253,364) 16,559,611) 14,462,400} 25,226,986 = 15 
= 470, 461 1,161,069 1,900, 347 3,411,971 6,418, 944 5,930, 338 = 16 
11, 207 9,300 §, 893 8, 780 9, 9194 9, 3664 9, 3434 = 17 
41,577 43,928 44,014 43, 684 43,047 43,081 43, 158 = 18 
902, 090 1,364, 200 1, 266, 228 1,397,272 1,562, 146 1, 848, 794 2,026,118 = 19 
19,943 23, 825 775 17, 636 20, 103 25, 599 33, 170 = 20 
> 523, 100 862, 109 1, 223, 502 1,454,717 1,759, 100 1,754,351 1,807, 824/21 
26,331,119) 30,416,107} 32,507,888) 35,288,220} 40,383,366] 66,071,815] 68,635,559] 72,986,624|22 
24,661,262; 36,292,604) 30,100,102} 35,456,181; 38,699,674) 54,629,281] 57,729,646) 64,213, 050|28 
173,523,322) 167,749,651} 121,810,839} 145,204,787] 173,565,550} 281,890,291] 290,933,503} 329,557, 700/24 
= 13, 140 - - 24,758 = = = 25 
> 90, 564 a = 117,471 = = - - 126 
= 3,325, 210, 300 = - 5, 290, 751, 000 = = = 24 
= 125, 003 ae = 137,331 = = = 28 
i 238, 683 = - 297,047 = = = 29 
= 2,320, 963, 000/2, 208, 142,0008/2, 447,658, 0008/3, 440, 901, 7004, 595,667,0008|5, 506,286,0008/6, 864,700,0008/30 | 
se 42, 223 = = 49,271 = = = 31 
= 55, 257 = = 62,781 - = = 
= 249, 455, 900 = = 254, 678, 000 = = = 33 
2,4519 2,5639 1, 238 1,299 882 95 130 304/34 
73,299,111°} 52,987,5549| 11,314,000} 11,635,000 6, 959, 000 2,305, 000 4,003, 000 7, 228, 000)35 
800,149,296} 587,653,440} 937,824,933) 924,926, 104/1, 621, 003, 175/3, 218, 330, 353|2, 312, 215, 301|2, 774, 902, 355/36 
799,478,483} 628,098,386] 635,190,844} 751,055, 534|1, 448, 791, 650]1, 585,775, 142|1, 927, 279, 402/2, 573, 944, 125/37 


403, 452, 219 
312, 844, 871 


266, 002, 688 
213,973, 562 
542,322,967 
856, 176, 820 


129, 215, 157 
310, 952, 138 

6,017,032 
66, 520, 490 


219, 781, 406 
170, 597, 455 


151,999, 922 
109, 468, 081 
240, 196, 849 
393, 775, 289 


194, 825, 612 
117, 871, 254 
5, 697, 224 


20, 207,319 


479, 646, 028 
395,351, 950 


189,319,021 
122,971, 264 
333,916, 949 
369, 141, 513 


243, 041, 530 
226,913, 763 
4,850, 071 


20, 638,718 


430, 806, 546 
328, 099, 242 


188,900, 276 
114, 007, 409 


878, 640, 907/1, 486, 847, 837 


658, 228, 354 


963, 237, 687 


359,942,070} 271,668, 462 


219, 418, 957 


140, 517, 448 


380,392,047} 599, 713, 463}1, 196,976, 726 


496, 898, 466 


162, 904, 586 
109, 050, 542 
5,342,172 
16,378, 301 


196, 646, 340 
161, 856, 075 
11, 439,191 


44, 807,353 


329, 672, 842 
475, 786, 639 
13, 730, 584 


97, 854,944 


1,599, 627, 779|1, 215, 751, 826|1, 573, 015, 777|1, 675, 981, 638/3, 069, 794, 825}4, 804, 105, 495/4, 239, 494, 703|5, 348, 846, 480 


904, 700, 873}1, 168, 501, 085/38 
751, 198, 395/39 


354, 393, 855/40 
189,369, 855|41 
887, 940, 676/1, 034, 226, 394/42 


597,506,175 


340, 500, 712 
201, 433, 220 


157, 529,350 
250,305, 507 
14,984, 287 


126, 733,077 


1,004, 498, 152|1, 202, 417, 634|1, 405, 296, 699|1, 974, 679, 178|43 


160, 426, 359/44 


265, 200, 441 


18, 081, 882/45 


196,578, 113 


10 Fiscal years prior to 1921. Exports of domestic merchandise only. 


9 Includes Newfoundland. 
13 Fiscal years 1921 and prior years; calendar years 


12 Tmports of merchandise for home consumption. 
1931-47, 
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Item 


Foreign Trade—concluded 


Exports, Domestic, By Cuter ITEMS 


—concluded? 
OE Fey etter peat sites Oe ere ace ee 
ETA V a. fete gee ete ies ts eres ene cas ton 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and ewt. 
sides. $ 
Butters cei ees oe ee sees un 
WHEESC Ans ctos cave wt neiee cto ePeee ie: 
STEVer erat eat a ee pa ape oe 
Copper? ae seaee ces ane nee 
Nickelec.th scene eee 
Coals Balas .ae nen See ae 
INGDEStOS Atco octet ee eee ee 
Wood=ptllp eee mie eae ON 
Newsprint paper................ cwt. 
$ 
Exports, DomEstic, By CLASSES—2 
Vegetable products (except chem- 
icals, fibres, and wood)....... $ 
Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres).... $ 
Fibres, textiles, and textile pro- 
Aiicte tac 1 oe ere Pee $ 
Wood, wood products, and paper. $ 
Tron and its products............ $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
productser cee ae $ 


Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)... $ 

Chemicals and allied products.. $ 

All other commodities.......... $ 


Totals, Exports, Domestic.... $ 


Imports ror CoNSUMPTION—2 
Vegetable products (except chem- 


icals, fibres, and wood)....... $ 
Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres).... $ 


Fibres, textile 
DLOGUCTSMar nh ee Smee site $ 
Wood, wood products, and paper. $ 
$ 


Tron and its products............ 


textiles, and 


Non-ferrous metals and their 
PLOGUCtS rye an ene $ 

Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)... $ 
Chemicals and allied products... $ 

All other commodities.......... 
LoOtals elimports eta eee $ 

Dominion Finance— 

Customs revenues...............0. $ 
HIXCISG TEVENUES, -4..8 002008 ole $ 
War-tax revenues................. $ 
uCOMesAX seen tee on ee $ 
SENS) (Wap @ come etae SPnepeen eck pe ane $ 
Total receipts from taxation....... $ 
Per capita receipts from taxes..... $ 
LoOtalireventicswies ee cee eS $ 
Revenues per capita............... $ 
Total expenditures..........:..... $ 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 


1871 


42,386 
231, 227 
23, 487 
290, 217 
103, 444 
1,018, 918 
15, 439, 266 
3,065, 234 
8, 271, 439 
1,109,906 


595, 261 
6, 246, 000 
120, 121 


318, 287 
662, 451 


11, 841, 105 
4,295,945 


16,320,369 
4-42 
19,335, 561 
5:24 


19, 293,478 


1881 


2,926, 532 
1,191, 873 
168,381 

1, 813, 208 
103, 547 
758, 334 
17,649,491 
3,573,034 
49, 255, 523 
5,510, 443 


34,494 
39, 604, 000 
50, 412 


420,055 
1, 123,091 


18, 406, 092 
5,343, 022 


23, 942, 139 
554 
29, 635,298 


6-85 
33,796, 643 


1891 


260, 569 
129,917 

65, 083 
559, 489 


75,542): 


628, 469 
3,768, 101 
602,175 
106, 202, 140 
9,508, 800 


238, 367 
10,994, 498 


513, 909 
280, 619 


13, 742, 557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351, 085 
556, 527 
1,618, 955 
3,988, 584 


851, 211 
5,291,051 


24, 212, 140 
8, 080, 862 
28,670, 141 
5,203, 490 
15, 142, 615 
3, 810, 626 
14, 139, 024 


3,697, 810 
8,577, 246 


23,305, 218 
6,914, 850 


30, 220, 068 
6-25 
38,579,311 
7-98 
40,793, 208 


1901 


8, 155, 063 
2,490, 521 
252,977 
2,097, 882 
1,055, 495 
11,778, 446 
16, 335, 528 
3, 295, 663 
195, 926,397 
20,696,951 
4,022,019 
2,420, 750 
26,345,776 
2,659, 261 
9,537,558 
958, 365 

1, 888, 538 
5, 307, 060 
26,715 


864,573] | 


1,937, 207 


25, 541, 567 
68, 465, 332 
1, 880,539 
33,099,915 
3,778, 897 
33,395, 096 
7,356, 444 


791, 855 
3,121,741 


38,036, 146 
14, 022, 896 
37, 284, 752 

8,196,901 
29,955, 936 

7,167,318 
21, 255, 403 


5, 684, 999 
16,326, 568 


28, 293, 930 
10, 318, 266 


38, 612, 196 
7-19 
52,514,701 


9-78 
57,982, 866 


2 Fiscal years 1921 and prior years; calendar years 1931-47. 


1911 


5,431, 662 
2,144, 846 
326, 132 
2,723,291 
598,745 
8,526, 482 
3, 142, 682 
744, 288 
181, 895,724 
20, 739, 507 
33, 731, 010 
17,269, 168 
55, 005, 342 
5,575, 073 
34, 767, 523 
3, 842,332 
2,315,171 
6,014,095 
69, 829 
2,076,477 
6, 588, 655 
5, 715, 532 


3,092, 437 


84,368, 425 
69, 693, 263 

1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9, 884, 346 
34, 000, 996 
10, 038, 493 


3, 088, 840 
5, 088, 564 


79,214, 041 
30,671,908 
87,916, 282 
26, 851, 936 
91,968, 180 
27,579,572 
53, 430,475 


12, 471, 730 
42,620,479 


71, 838, 089 
16, 869, 837 


88, 707,926 
12-31 
117,780, 409 
16-34 
122, 861, 250 


3 Copper, 
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14,321,048 
14, 152, 033 
179,398 
4,210, 594 
982, 338 
31, 492, 407 
9,739, 414 
5, 128, 831 
133, 620, 340 
37, 146, 722 
13,331, 050 
11, 127, 432 
36, 167, 900 
4,336,972 
47, 018, 300 
9, 405, 291 
2, 277, 202 
16,501, 478 
154, 152 
12, 255, 793 
14, 363, 006 
71,552, 037 
15, 112, 586 
78, 922, 137 


482,140, 444 
188,359, 937 


18, 783, 884 
284, 561,478 
76,500, 741 


45,939,377 


40, 345, 345 
20, 142, 826 
32,389, 669 


1,189, 163, 701 


259, 431,110 
61, 722,390 


243, 608, 342 
57, 449,384 
245, 625, 703 


55, 651,319 


206, 095, 113 
37, 887, 449 
72,688,072 


1,240, 158, 882 


163, 266, 804 
37, 118,367 
168, 385,327 
46,381,824 
38, 114, 539 
368, 770, 498 
41-96 

436, 292, 185 


49-64 
528,302,513 


3,767,918 


10, 680, 500 
2,329, 853 
84, 788, 400 
10,594,917 
18, 666, 367 
5,399, 259 
48,761,200 
3, 891,045 
60, 420, 300 
13, 188, 928 


12, 450, 741 
30, 056, 643 
40, 164, 815 
107, 233, 112 


209, 760, 786 
70, 938,351 


5,394, 084 
185, 493,491 
19,086, 492 


56, 158, 939 


14,976, 873 
10, 848, 946 
14,995,478 


134, 433, 268 
28, 629,914 


90, 151,516 
34,923,391 
116, 209, 368 


38, 666, 648 


106, 087, 909 
31,336,994 
47,659, 378 


131, 208, 955 
57,746, 808 
107, 320, 633 
71, 048, 022 
20, 783, 944 
296, 276, 396 
28-55 

356, 160, Be 

34-3 


440, 008, 855 


1936 


8, 488, 040 
3,136, 891 
127,996 
989, 557 
1,580, 496 
25,957,012 
5, 128, 800 
1,178,916 
81, 890, 300 
11,347, 125 
16, 180, 875 
7, 283, 547 
45,519, 600 
2,971,042 
168,316,400 
42,987,140 
’ 411,574 
1,792,584 
136, 547 
7,391,517 
15, 089, 928 
31, 246, 695 
59, 861, 787 
103, 639, 634 


346, 980, 652 
124, 694, 815 
12, 227,387 
210, 206, 707 
52,303, 878 
134, 436, 740 
23,974,191 


17, 749, 628 
15, 250, 935 


126, 245, 938 
25, 845, 624 


98,915, 100 
27,099, 785 
135,359, 104 


35, 040, 115 


115,497, 181 
31,971,047 
39, 216, 950 


74,004,560 
44,409,797 
197, 484, 627 
82, 709, 803 
77,551, 974 
317,311, 809 


28-98 
372, 595, 996 
33-79 
532, 585, 555 


1939 


12,115,598 
4,142,375 
94,191 

773, 782 

1, 878, 251 
32,656, 049 
12,398, 600 
2,673, 765 
90, 944, 800 
12, 248, 650 
21,030, 580 
8,525,173 
121,500, 900 
8,505, 064 
229,930, 400 
56, 522, 602 
376, 203 
1,666,934 
186, 238 
12,463,177 
14, 110,308 
31,000, 602 
53,174, 453 
115, 687, 288 


220, 118, 056 
131, 803, 706 


14, 427,669 
242,541, 043 
63, 102, 432 


182, 890, 103 


29,332,099 
24, 263,342 
16, 447, 654 


127, 835, 146 
32,757, 666 


100, 866, 078 
33,703, 149 
183, 159, 650 


42,108,374 


132, 823, 892 
43,705,905 
54,095, 674 


78,751,111 
51,313, 658 
305, 642, 025 
142, 026, 138 
122, 139, 067 
435, ee ae 


8-51 
502, i ee 


1941 


7,691, 664 
3,295, 148 
33,412 
391,605 
4,646, 140 
77, 494, 498 
1, 481, 800 
493, 525 
92,331,000 
13,554, 911, 
17, 235,320 
6, 585, 443 
95, 538, 700 
6,687,709 
275,190,300 
67,679, 708 
531, 449 
2,596, 626 
220, 255 
14, 550, 435 
28, 234, 485 
85, 897, 736 
65, 240, 248 
154,356, 543 


285, 708, 739 
201, 730, 555 
30, 819, 633 
387, 113, 232 
239, 900, 848 
244, 012,336 
45,172,085 


58,676,338 
127, 869, 409 


171, 835, 408 
34, 845, 584 
161, 138, 512 
36,739,071 
431,622,365 
94,758, 269 
189,953,788 


65, 382, 196 
262,516, 457 


130,757,011 
88, 607, 559 


220, 471, 004 
179,701, 224 


1945 


71,116, 842 
47,659, 619 
145, 566 
2,619,934 
4,498,346 
96,493, 111 
5,598,300 
2,235,749 
135, 409, 300 
27,909,305 
4,956, 103 
2,597,010 
38, 589, 200 
2,701, 244 
216, 443, 300 
54,778, 226 
840, 708 
5,303, 543 
210, 628 

16, 224, 118 
28,690, 537 
106,054,911 
61,178,918 
179, 450,771 


819, 445, 087 
398, 063, 480 

56, 881, 105 
488, 040, 542 
555, 090, 103 
352, 545, 645 
59,555, 035 


111,318,110 
377,391, 246 


235, 558, 101 
46, 625, 324 
196, 761, 222 
49,760,716 
384, 459, 898 
99, 119,533 
265, 405, 010 


79,758, 655 
228,326, 683 


115, 091,376 
151,922,140 


1946 


30, 243, 197 
23, 108, 066 


66, 388, 591 
4,509, 400 
2,003, 302 

106,495, 400 

21,947, 738 
4,180, 506 
3,490, 421 

35, 255, 800 
2,467,906 

223,877, 200 
55, 204, 632 
862, 489 
5,946, 224 
215, 872 
16,509, 480 
28,371, 158 
114, 020, 659 
77, 169,338 
265, 864, 969 


578, 487,716 
358, 472,794 
53,759, 827 
625,591, 155 
227,472,926 
247, 810,065 
57,360,525 


67,588,719 
95,671, 574 


310, 752,921 
64, 237, 006 
264, 120, 526 
69, 623, 406 
491, 068, 506 
120, 281, 405 
332,611,081 


92, 874, 113 
181,710, 438 


128, 876, 811 
186, 726, 318 


"977,758, 068| 932,729,273 


209, 389, 876 


178-95 


19471 


| | | | | 


12, 834,904 
12,388, 641 
167, 246 


55, 531, 100 
14, 162,303 
10, 236, 634 


234, 114, 000 
60, 442, 762 
714,549 

5, 440, 788 


a? oS Se — |  ~  \ a aed 


224, 646/10 


20, 720, 683 


33,974, 242/11 


177, 802, 612 


84,415, 575/12 


342, 293, 158 


683, 696, 775|13 
331, 444, 683/14 
49,347, 319]15 
886, 192; 034/16 
273, 156, 202|17 
303, 937, 240|18 
74,614, 188]19 


83, 803, 909/20 
88,710, 005/21 


356, 277, 546) 22 
86,909, 165)28 
390, 589 , 069/24 
89,548, 171)25 
762,358, 997/26 
160, 925, 958/27 
452,197, 951)28 


113, 084, 704/29 
162, 052, 564/30 


Se ee ee ee) ee ee 


ee ee ee ee ey ee 


237,355, 397/31 
196, 043, 816/32 
558, 175, 014/1, 869, 660, 263|1, 864, 556, 332/1, 969, 996, 383/33 


"939, 458, 244/34 
326, 252,799] 328,073, 095/35 
778,175, 450/2, 154, 626, 648/2, 202, ae. 387|2, 427, 661, 313/36 
67-63 177-79 192-95|37 

872, 169, 645|2, 687, a 799}3,013, 185, ue 3, 007, 876, 313/38 
4-38 75-80 221-74 244-8 239 -06|39- 

553, 063, 098/1, 249, 601, 446/5, 245, 611, 924)5, 136, 228, 506 2,634, 227, 412/40 


—_——S—__—$———— | | — | CT S| 
—— 
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Item 


Dominion Finance—concluded 
1| Expenditures per capita........... 
PI GrYOSSIGOD Lome ins Sete tee es aii-e a n.steare 
SNSSCUS Rote ere ci cell cs cronie © sts 
4 INGGG ED Gre ee seats cle fetana ae seins 


Provincial Finance— 
5| Revenue, ordinary, totals......... 
6| Expenditure, ordinary, totals...... 


Note Circulation— 
ainpabsanike NO tCS3> overt s ora eye meses 
8} Dom. or Bank of Canada notes!... 


Chartered Banks— 

9|"SCaprttal? paid-upsaca. umes ee 
TO) Assets. ks cee pees 2 RRR EME 3 
11} Liabilities to the public........... 
12} Deposits payable on demand...... 
13} Deposits payable after notice..... 
14 Totals; Denosits 4305 saan ert. 
15): Bank debitary tees ce eer oe 


Savings Banks— 
16| Deposits in Post Office............ 
17; Deposits in Government banks.... 
18! Deposits in special banks......... 


Loan Companies (Dominion)— 
19| Assetan. tere ca teen esis 


Small Loans Companies (Dominion)— 


1 |. “ASSEtS.c2 Sites eee Ee ear eetne 


Loan Companies (Provincial)— 
Pa cASSOtS fa. 5 deeeeereece eocete ciecen yee 


Trust Companies (Dominion)— 
ASSETS— 
25 Company funds eee cee eerie 
26 Guaranteed funds. -ss.45 ces 
LIABILITIES— 
274 Companysiuncssersaaer eres 
28 Guaranteediunds: +. 4 e5 2. os ee 
29| ESTATES, TRUST AND AGENCY FUNDS. 


Trust Companies (Provincial)—° 


AssETs— 
30 Company funds (par value)..... 
31 Guaranteed funds (par value)... 


32| ESTATES, TRUSTAND AGENCY FUNDS. 


Dominion Fire Insurance— 
33| Amounts at risk, Dec. 31.......... 
34| Premium income for each year.... 
35| Claims paid during each year..... 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
36} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31 


eee esto ee 


37| Premium income for each year.... - 


38] Claims paid during each year. .... 


Dominion Life Insurance—! 
39} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31......... 
40| Premium income for each year.... 
41; Net amounts of policies become 
claims during each year......... 


Provincial Life Insurance— 
42; Amounts at risk, Dec. 31......... 
43| Premium income for each year.... 
44, Net amounts of policies become 
claims during each year......... 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
year stated. 
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ASA 


5-23} 
115, 492, 683 
37, 786, 165 
77, 706, 518 


5,518, 946 
4,935,008 


20,914, 637 
7,244,341 


37,095, 340 
125, 273, 631 
80, 250, 974 


56, 287,391 


2,497, 260 
2,072,037 
5, 766, 712 


8,392, 464 
8,392,958 


228, 453, 784 
2,321,716 
1,549, 199 


| 


45, 825,935 
1, 852,974 


amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 


debits are available. 


figures made available by the Department of Insurance. 


1881 


7-82 

199, 861,537 
44,465,757 
155,395, 780 


7, 858, 698 
8,119,701 


28,516, 692 
14,539,795 


59,534,977 
200, 613, 879 
127,176, 249 


94,346,481 


6, 208 , 227 
9,628, 445 
7,685, 888 


73,906, 638 
71,965, 017 


462,210,968 
3, 827, 116 
3,169, 824 


103, 290, 932 
3, 094, 689 


2 Active assets only. 
4As at June 30 from 1871 to 1901. 


1891 


8-44 

289, 899, 230 
52,090, 199 
237, 809, 031 


10,693, 815 


11, 628,353} 


33, 061,042 
16,176,316 


60, 700, 697 
269, 307, 032 
187,332,325 


148, 396, 968 


21,738, 648 
17, 661,378 
10, 982, 232 


125, 041, 146 
123,915, 704 


1901 


10-79 
354,732, 433 
86, 252, 429 
268, 480, 004 


14,074,991 
14, 146, 059 


50,601, 205 
27, 898, 509 


67,035, 615 


17-04 
474, 941, 487 
134, 899, 435 
340, 042, 052 


40, 706, 948 
38, 144,511 


89, 982, 223 
99,921,354 


103, 009, 256 


531, 829, 324/1, 303, 131, 260 
420, 003, 743)1, 097,661,393 


95,169, 631 


304, 801, 755 


221,624,664! 568,976, 209 
349, 573,327| 980,433,788 


39, 950, 813 
16, 098, 146 
19, 125, 097 


158, 523, 307 
158, 523, 307 


43, 330, 579 
14,673, 752 
34, 770,386 


389, 701,988 
389, 701, 988 


759, 602, 191|1, 038, 687, 619/2, 279, 868, 346 


6, 168,716 
3,905, 697 


261, 475, 229 
8,417, 702 


9,650,348 
6,774,956 


20,575, 255 
10, 936, 948 


463,769,034) 950,220,771 


15, 189, 854 
7,182,358 


31, 619, 626 
11, 434, 901 


3 Fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31 of the 
Monthly averages from 1911 to 1947. 


5Including 


6 Figures are for 1924, the first year for which bank 
8 1922 figures; first year provincial 
9 Prior to 1920 when the Dominion Department of 


7 Included in Post Office Savings Banks. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —concluded 


1921 1931 


60-11 42-41 


1936 


1939 


1941 


1945 


48-29 


48-88 


108-60 


432-84 


1946 


417-34 


19471 


. 209-36 


2,902, 482, 117|2, 610, 265, 699/83, 431, 944, 027/3, 638, 320, 816)5, 018, 928, 037|15,712,181,527| 18,959,846, 183] 17,698, 195,740 
485,761,502?/1, 370,236,5882|/4, 413,819 ,5092|5, 5388,440,734214, 650,439, 1922 
2,340, 878, 984|2, 261, 611, 937/38, 006, 100, 517/38, 152, 559, 314/3, 648, 691, 449] 11,298, 362,018)13,421,405,449|13,047,756,548 


561,603,1332| 348,653,762? 


102, 030, 458 
102, 569, 515 


179, 143, 480 
190, 754, 202 


194, 621,710 
271, 531, 162 


141,969, 350 
153, 079, 362 


129,096,339) 144,674, 853 


425,843 ,5102 


232,616, 182 
248, 141, 808 


119, 507,306 
105, 275, 223 


145, 500, 000 


296, 836, 927 
289, 467,574 


94, 064,907 
184,904,919 


145, 500, 000 


404,791,0003 
349,818,0003 


78,761,049 


507,955,0003 


451,108,0008 


28,636,174 


23,172,717 


i 


19,675,994 


406, 433, 409|1, 078, 988, 028/1, 125, 986, 281/1, 161, 855, 271 


145, 500, 000 


145, 500, 000 


145,500, 000 


145, 500, 000 


2,841, 782, 079/3, 066, 018, 472/3, 144, 506, 755}, 591, 564, 586/4, 008, 381, 256/6, 743, 217, 134|7, 429, 608, 0297, 810, 913, 975 
2,556, 454, 190)2, 741, 554, 219/2, 855, 622, 232/3, 298, 351, 099/3, 711, 870, 680)6, 438, 617, 676|7, 123,979, 417|7, 476, 627, 449 
741, 733, 241|1, 088, 198, 370)1, 986, 075, 142/2, 155, 312, 749/2, 138, 771,178 
1,289, 347, 063/1, 437,976, 832|1, 518, 216, 945)1, 699, 224, 304)1, 616, 129, 007|2, 750, 358, 254/3, 327, 057, 442/3, 681, 231, 057 
2,264, 586, 736|2, 422, 834, 828]2, 614, 895, 597/3, 060, 859, 111|3, 464, 781, 8446, 159, 997, 976/6, 771, 555, 153|7, 075, 355, 884 


551,914,643} 578,604,394 


27, 157,4745| 31,586,468 
29,010,619} 24,750,227 
10,150, 139 7 
58,576,775| 69, $20,422 
96,698,810] 147,094, 183 
95,281,122} 146,046,087 
a 827, 373 
2 893’ 120 
86,144,1538| 65,728, 238 
87.385,8078| 66,387,987 
10,237,930] 15,459,347 
8°774.185| 25,718,219 
9,907,331 15,066,431 
8,549.642| 25,718,221 


79,252,639| 215,698, 469 


~ 31,418,403% 66,338, 148 
39” 885.3029) 125,829. 165 
629,953, 9179|1, 961,948, 175 


6,020, 513, 832 9, 544, 641, 293 
47,312,564) 50,342, 669 
27,572,560) 29,938, 409 


1,269, 764, 435) 1, 341, 184, 333 
5,545, 549 7,185, 066 
3, 044, 820 4,985,605 


618,340, 561 
35, 928, 607 


22,047, 287 
7 
69, 665, 415 


137, 210,511 
137, 199, 814 


4,392,390 
4,361, 126 


58,909, 744 
58, 762, 522 


16,374, 558 
35, 456, 607 


15, 878,061 
35, 456, 607 
226, 024, 454 


63,770, 447 
121, 986, 843 


40, 218, 296 
14,072, 237 


5, 002, 603 
2,190, 624 


2,934, 843, 848/6, 622, 267, 793/6, 403, 037,477 


98, 864,371 
24,014, 465 


225,100,571 
54, 410, 589 
- 222,871,178 
4,389, 008 
2,812,077 


202,094,301 
5,178,615 


2,603, 453 


200, 541, 265 
58, 086, 634 
130, 044, 228 
3, 025, 124 
2,195,537 


31,617,352 


23,045, 576 
7 
81,566, 754 


136, 358, 786 
136, 351, 602 


5, 466, 679 
5, 424, 047 


58,526, 904 
58, 533, 671 


20,176,418 
36,001, 000 


19, 351, 839 
36, 001, 000 
242,369, 850 


61, 292, 364 
114, 606, 960 


2,311,906, 898)2, 422, 219, 901 


9, 248, 273, 260|10,200,346,551 


40,984, 276 
15, 738, 902 


1, 184, 852, 046] 1, 284,998, 454 


5,750, 302 
3, 170,597 


198, 042,144 
73,936,661 
134,554, 434 
3,491, 402 
3,178, 604 


39, 242,957 


22,176, 633 
7 
76,391,775 


130,795,391 
130, 787, 116 


7,918, 926 
7,918,926 


58, 220, 073 
58, 220, 073 


20,596,781 
38, 570, 855 


20, 086,776 
38,570, 855 
268, 596, 524 


58, 165, 471 
108, 912, 208 


2,418,950, 841 


11,386,819 ,286 


49,305,539 
17, 814,322 


1, 120, 181, 968 


3,992, 765 
2,237, 832 


6,776, 262, 587|7, 348,550, 742 


203, 459, 238 
75, 082,008 
164,451, 218 
3,988, 952 
2,583,958 


68, 384, 813 


33, 468, 799 
122, 574, 607 


133,774, 431 
133,774, 429 


16, 000, 8380 
16, 000, 830 


63, 680, 642 
63, 680, 642 


22,475,024 
53, 149, 578 


22,311, 762 


53, 149,577 
363, 332, 677 


67, 028, 647 
136, 074, 768 


58, 335, 728 
30, 585, 357 


6, 205, 250 
3,213, 221 


261,176, 100 
97,638,990 
346,074, 464 
8, 259, 537 
3,361, 253 


69, 247, 607 


35,537, 154 
7 
140, 584, 525 


145, 016,997 
145, 016,997 


24,917, 469 
24,917, 469 


70, 345, 417 
70, 345,417 


23,699,397 
62, 184, 103 


23,339, 787 
62, 184, 103 
392, 430, 578 


65, 268, 327 
154, 216, 706 


2,754, 475, 7832/2, 758, 442,016 


68, 825, 470 
35,379, 627 


1,491,715, 144)1, 699, 550, 230 


7,354,491 
3, 889, 185 


283, 938, 079 
98, 846, 258 
429, 336, 354 
10,347, 658 
3,813, 245 


74, 498,093 


35, 764, 512 
7 
153, 137, 545 


86,770, 603 
39,475, 711 


9, 751, 040, 835] 10,812,392,864|11,900,239,348 


tm GS OS 


i) 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


14 
15 


16 
17 
18 


19 
20 


21 
22 


23 
24 


15,054,848,612/17,376,429,865| 20,286,046, 204)33 


34 
30 


36 
37 
38 


39 
40 
41 


42 
43 


44 


Insurance took over the administration of the legislation concerning loan companies, the figures are not comparable. 
They are shown, however, at pp. xl and xli of the 1938 Year Book. L 
to the Superintendent of Insurance by provincial companies but estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of all provincial 


business. 


The figures include all the large and most of the small provincial companies. 
_ fraternal insurance. 


10 Compiled from data supplied voluntarily 


11 Not including 


INTRODUCTION * 


The war and post-war economic efforts were of such magnitude that in less 
than a decade the Canadian economy became highly industrial. The consolidation 
of this changed position in the post-war era has meant the full revival of a peacetime 
economy but on other than the pre-war economic patterns. Far-reaching adjust- 
ments have still to be made that will take account of Canada’s economic progress 
during the war years, the deterioration in the economic position of Europe, and the 
greater importance of the United States as a determinant in levels of world trade, 
a competitor, and a market. All Canadian industries are necessarily participants 
in the process of economic adjustment and readjustment. They are assisted by 
governmental action, both federal and provincial, particularly wherever appropriate 
measures are beyond the scope of private firms and individuals. It is proposed in 
this Introduction to review in a general and topical way changes in the Canadian 
economy since 1939, and Federal Government measures during and after the 
War that were associated with those changes. A more specific discussion of Federal 
and Provincial Government activities in connection with post-war reconstruction 
is to be found in Chapter X XVII. 


That adjustments would have to be made to bring the Canadian economy 
into line with post-war conditions was recognized by the Federal Government 
before hostilities ended, and the implications—translated into policy terms— 
were outlined in April, 1945, in the White Paper on Employment and Income 
(summarized in the Canada Year Book, 1945, pp. 843-847). The Government, in 
that Paper, stated “‘unequivocally its adoption of a high and stable level of employ- 
ment and income, and thereby higher standards of living, as a major aim of Govern- 
ment policy’’, and pointed out that “‘if it is to be achieved, the endeavour to achieve 
it must pervade all Government economic policy” and ‘‘must be wholeheartedly 
accepted by all economic groups and organizations as a great national objective, 
transcending in importance all sectional and group interests’. 


The economic and industrial developments of the post-war period, apart 
from those of a definite reconstruction nature, and the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in helping to deal with them, can be conveniently considered under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) Changing Government Functions, (2) Private and Public Invest- 
ment, (3) Foreign Trade, (4) Special Problems of Industry, (5) the Labour Market 
and (6) Social Security. Before dealing with these subjects, however, it is advisable 
to consider briefly the economic conditions under which developments in these 
fields have been taking place. 


Economic Environment of the Post-War Period.—The liquidation of 
the industrial and military war effort and the expansion of peacetime economic 
activities to take the place of large-scale government buying of war material were 
complementary parts of the reconstruction task. Despite innumerable difficulties, 
both these objectives were attained with little economic dislocation, the result 


*Prepared by the Economic Research and Development Branch, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 
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ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT XXxi 


being that both employment and national income were sustained at high levels 
during the transition period. Unemployment did not exceed 4 p.c. of the working 
force and dropped to about 13 p.c. in 1947, close to an irreducible minimum. At 
the end of 1948 Canada had 5,000,000 people in gainful employment, 700,000 more 
than the number of civilians gainfully employed in the peak war year of 1943 and 


~1,300,000 more than in 1939. Gross national product at market prices reached its 


wartime peak at $11,887,000,000 in 1944. After a fall of little more than 1 p.c. to 
$11,732,000,000 in 1945, it rose to $11,863,000,000 in 1946, to $13,375,000,000 in 
1947, and is expected to be about $15,500,000,000 in 1948. 


When account is taken of rising prices since the end of hostilities, the real 
improvement in gross national product is, of course, lower than the above figures 
would indicate; the rise in prices was particularly rapid during 1947. If allowance 
is made for higher price levels and for net investment, the increase in gross national 
product since the pre-war period—from $5,598,000,000 in 1939 to an approximate 
$15,500,000,000 in 1948—has meant an average improvement of about 50 p.c. in 
the living standards of the Canadian people. This improvement resulted primarily 
from the fuller and more effective utilization of man-power, which in turn brought 
about the most rapid expansion of production experienced in any period of Canadian 
history for which records exist. Among the factors that contributed to the main- 
tenance of employment and national income and to strong inflationary pressure in 
the post-war period were:— 


An Increase in Investment in Capital Goods.—Investment in capital goods and 
housing, excluding outlays made directly by governments, increased from 
$865,000,000 in 1945 to an estimated $2,600,000,000 in 1948. This resulted in a 
heavy demand for building materials and machinery to equip plants and to erect 
houses and other buildings. In addition, a heavy accumulation of inventories 
has taken place. The factors influencing capital outlays were the current need for 
additional production facilities coupled with a large backlog of replacement needs, 
favourable market prospects, and availability of investment funds out of savings 
of the war period, current income, and a money market reasonably favourable to 
investors. 


An Increase in Personal Expenditure on Goods and Services.—F rom $6,945,000,000 
in 1945, this expenditure rose to an estimated $9,800,000,000 in 1948, or by more 
than 40 p.c. A considerable part of the increase, but by no means all, reflected rising 
prices. An important part of the real increase resulted from greater purchases of 
durable consumer goods such as automobiles and household equipment and furnish- 
ings. The purchasing power to make consumer demand effective came from personal 
savings of the war period and increasing current income from both wage-earning 
and non-wage-earning employment. During the post-war period, personal income 
has been supplemented by increased payments from governments to individuals in 
the form of new social security benefits and certain payments of a non-recurring 
nature such as veterans’ grants and refunding of the compulsory savings portion 
of the income tax. 


The Maintenance of a Large Volume of Exports of Goods and Services—The bulk 
of Canadian wartime commodity exports, apart from foodstuffs and certain other 
unspecialized products, consisted of mass-produced war munitions and equipment 
no longer in demand after the end of the War. The supplying of post-war export 
demand involved, therefore, extensive changes in production and, in the circum- 
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stances, it is remarkable that the annual value of the Canadian exports during the 
transition period never fell below two-thirds of that of 1944—the peak war year. 
Purchases in Canada by war-devastated countries have been supported during the 
post-war period by large export credits extended to them by the Canadian Govern- 
ment and more recently by United States Government financing under the European 
Recovery Program. 

While the above three factors—increased investment, increased consumption 
expenditure, and the large volume of Canadian exports—have contributed to the 
demand for goods and services that has ensured high levels of employment and 
income, the great increase in demand for goods and services since pre-war days 
has not been an unmixed blessing. . It has imposed a heavy additional inflationary 
pressure on the Canadian economy during a time when it was not fully geared for 
civilian production. At the same time it contributed to the foreign exchange 
problem by pushing the level of imports of goods and services from the United States 
from $1,200,000,000 in 1945 to $1,975,000,000 in 1947. A decrease in annual 
government expenditure on goods and services from $3,700,000,000 to an estimated 
$1,500,000,000 over the same period of time, together with a change from deficit to 
surplus budgeting, has acted as a restraining influence on inflationary forces, while 
the gradual easing of general wartime controls with the retention of certain key 
controls has prevented the full impact of the inflationary pressures from being felt 
in the economy. 


Changing Government Functions 


As a result of the adoption of the policy of a high and stable level of employment 
and income, there have been some changes in the Government’s approach to problems 
of broad economic development and, in certain fields, a more active participation 
in economic activity than before the War. The implications of such a policy became 
more clearly defined during the War and in the immediate post-war period. Four 
main tasks evolved: (1) the need to integrate the Government’s efforts to assist in 
the maintenance of a high and stable level of national income and employment; 
(2) the need to devise economic units within the Government effective and flexible 
enough to cope with the changing day-to-day economic problems that have an 
important bearing on the execution of the first task; (3) the need for an objective 
appraisal, both in quantitative and qualitative terms, of what is involved in making 
the most effective use of Canada’s resources, both human and material; (4) the 
need to establish a two-way liaison between the Federal Government and the 
Provincial Governments, management and labour, and consumers and producers 
in order to ensure that the effort to maintain a high level of employment and income 
would be a truly national one. 


Policy Formulation.—The growing recognition of the implications of the 
employment and income policy led to the establishment of the Cabinet Committee 
on Economic and Industrial Development in May, 1948. This Committee succeeded 
the Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction established in 1944, but has wider terms 
of reference. The Committee is to advise the Government on: (1) matters connected 
with general economic and industrial development; (2) appropriate measures to 
maintain a high level of employment and income in any region or in Canada as a 
whole; (3) public investment policy as related to public projects and resources 
development, including preparation and utilization of a number of reserve projects 
and use of the special projects vote. 


CHANGING GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS Xxxiii 


Administrative Agencies. —To help cope with the administrative problems 
of the post-war period, the Government has made a number of important changes 
in departmental organization and has used the instrumentality of Crown Companies, 
boards and other agencies to decentralize certain continuing peacetime functions 
of government. Among examples of this line of development are:— 


Departments—A Department of Reconstruction, established in 1944, was 
amalgamated a year later with the Department of Munitions and Supply to form 
the Department of Reconstruction and Supply, charged with liquidating the 
Government’s commitments arising out of the War and with the continuing function 
of assisting in the formulation of plans designed to maintain a high level of employ- 
ment and income (see pp. 1118-1119). Duties discharged by the Department of 
Pensions and National Health were taken over on a much expanded basis by two 
new departments set up in 1944—-the Departments of Veterans Affairs and of 
National Health and Welfare (see Chapters X XIX and VII). The reconstitution of 
one single Department of National Defence at the end of the War involved a closer 
integration of the three Armed Services and was followed by the establishment of a 
Defence Research Board to co-ordinate military research and development and an 
Industrial Defence Board to co-ordinate plans for rapid industrial and economic 
mobilization in the event of war (see Chapter XXVIII). 


Crown Companies and Boards.*—Among the Crown Companies and Boards 
established during or after the War to discharge duties that the Government wished 
to decentralize are (1) Canadian Arsenals Limited, which develops and provides 
weapons for the Armed Forces, (2) Canadian Commercial Corporation, a purchasing 
and sales organization, (3) the Export Credits Insurance Corporation, which writes 
insurance against credit losses on exports or agreements to export general commod- 
ities or capital goods, (4) Polymer Corporation Limited, manufacturing synthetic 
rubber, (5) Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944), Limited, which mines and refines 
uranium ore, (6) the Atomic Energy Commission, to control the production and use 
of radio-active materials, (7) the Dominion Coal Board, established to assist the 
coal industry, (8) the Canadian Maritime Commission, dealing with problems 
peculiar to the shipbuilding and merchant shipping industries, (9) the Industrial 
Development Bank, to assist financially small and medium-sized business enterprises 
and (10) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, to co-ordinate federal 
housing policy and to administer federal housing enterprises and enactments. 


Economic Analysis.—To help formulate a program for maintaining a high 
level of employment and income in the country, there has been a marked development 
since the end of the War of economic forecasting and a close follow-up of economic 
development. The Economic Research Branch, created within the Department of 
Reconstruction (later the Department of Reconstruction and Supply) and recently 
transferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce, undertakes to forecast 
levels of employment and income, exports and imports, investment and consumer 
expenditures, supply of labour and materials, progress of industrial development, 
changes in cost-price and supply-demand relations, productivity, inventory holdings, 
and savings habits of the Canadian people. This information is assembled into 
national forecasts of employment and income and supplemented by special reviews 
of the outlook for development of major economic regions and the more important 
industries. Other Government departments assist the Economic Research Branch 


* See also pp. 1117-1118, and 1947 Year Book, pp. 1107-1108. 
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in this work by preparing and assessing outlook information in the economic fields 
in which they specialize. Starting in 1946, the Economic Research Branch has made 
an annual forecast of the probable level of private investment. In 1948 this was 
expanded to cover public investment. In 1947 and 1948 the investment forecast. 
was supplemented by a forecast of the probable levels of production of critical 
basic and building materials. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics developed, 
during the war years, a system of “national accounts” of annual gross product 
and gross expenditure of the economy and is steadily expanding the detail, thereby 
providing a useful tool of analysis to assist both the Government and the business 
community in formulating their respective plans. 


Fiscal Policy.—TIn line with the policy of helping to maintain a high and stable 
level of employment and income, the Government is placing greater emphasis on 
economic considerations in formulating fiscal policies. In particular, budgeting 
now takes account of a period longer than one year and operates on an anti-cyclical 
basis, i.e., calls for budget surpluses and debt reduction in periods of buoyant 
employment and income and for deficits and debt increases when unemployment 
and lower levels of income threaten. Surpluses have been realized in the years 
1947 and 1948. There have been, nevertheless, a number of reductions in tax rates 
and other tax concessions have been granted, particularly of the type that would 
encourage private investment and saving. In 1948, Parliament passed new income- 
tax legislation which simplified the administration of direct taxes. Interest rates 
have been maintained at a low rate to encourage private investment. During 
1945, the rate on long-term Government bonds was lowered from around 3 p.c. to 
nearly 2-5 p.c. In 1948, however, in the face of steady inflationary pressure, the 
rate was allowed to rise to nearly 3 p.c. 


The Government has attempted in the post-war period to arrive at a new 
division of the field of taxation between the Federal and the Provincial Governments. 
The Provincial Governments vacated the income and corporation tax fields during 
the War in return for certain Federal Government grants. At the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruction in the autumn of 1945, the Government 
proposed that the Provincial Governments withdraw from these two fields and the 
succession duty field in return for annual subsidies that would not fall below certain 
minima and would rise proportionately with population and increases in per capita 
gross national product. No agreement could be reached. In Chapter III, pp. 
117-122, the circumstances are reviewed together with the Budget proposals of 
June, 1946, whereby the Government offered to enter into tax agreements with the 
provinces on an individual basis, and subsequent agreements reached with seven 
of the nine provinces under the Dominion-Provincial Tax Rentals Act (11 Geo. VI, 
c, 58). . 


Private and Public Investment 


When the War ended, there was need for an enormous capital outlay to mod- 
ernize and expand plant and equipment so that it could support a high level of 
employment and income. Those industries associated directly with the war effort had 
received substantial amounts of investment during the War. Expanded war plant 
needed to be adapted to peacetime production. Industries not actually engaged 
in war production had received only limited investment over a period of fifteen 
years and in most cases had overworked their equipment during the war years. 
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Residential investment had been so low in the depression and war years that it 
was much below current needs of the increased number of families without taking 
into account population movements and the obsolescence of existing houses. 
Compared with the late 1920’s, the investment expenditures of governments 
remained low until 1937, when large amounts were spent on relief works. When 
war broke out, public investment of a non-war character was limited to oie 
maintenance of essential services. 


Realizing both the necessity of increasing Canada’s physical assets and the 
important direct and secondary effects of the level of investment on the country’s 
general prosperity, the Government’s post-war policy for encouraging private 
investment has been comprehensive. At the same time, the Federal Government’s 
own investment policy has been so designed as to complement but not compete with 
private investment. Government assistance to private investment has been of 
three types:— 


Taxation Relief and Concessions.—To encourage investment, certain of the 
War budgets, particularly that of 1944, made a large number of concessions from 
. the high levels of war and post-war direct taxes on business. The most signi- 
ficant of these concessions from the point of view of the business community 
has been the privilege of writing off certain types of new investment at special rates 
of depreciation for income tax purposes. This privilege was available from Nov. 10, 
1944, to Mar. 31, 1947, on investment projects completed before Mar. 31, 1949. 
Some 4,200 companies availed themselves of this privilege on 8,000 projects worth 
$1,400,000,000.* Starting with the year 1946 the rate of 100 p.c. on excess profits 
was lowered and in 1948 the tax was dropped entirely. 


Financial Assistance.—Financial assistance for purposes of industrial develop- 
ment was made available through the Industrial Development Bank (see pp. 1026- 
1027) and for other kinds of investment under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927, 
the Farm Improvement Loan Act, 1944, the National Housing Act, 1944, and 
legislation in favour of war veterans (see Chapters X, XVII and X XIX). 


Supplies of Capital Goods.—The Government has been active -in increasing the 
available supply of building materials and machinery. The rapid disposal of surplus 
war plants and equipment, machine tools, trucks, ships, etc., and the strict limits 
placed on the Federal Government’s public investment program have increased 
the flow of capital goods into private channels. The controllers of basic materials 
and the Building Materials Co-ordinator of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
(formerly of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply) are concerned primarily 
with boosting thé production of iron, steel, timber and other basic products and with 
allocating them so as to ensure a large and increasing flow of capital goods to both 
domestic and foreign markets. When it became necessary to impose austerity 
measures in November, 1947 (see p. 946), to conserve foreign exchange, capital 
goods imports were placed under a licensing system so as not to limit arbitrarily 
this type of import and to ensure that the goods admitted went to uses that would 
contribute most to Canada’s long-term welfare. 


Plans have been worked out and put into operation for the planning and timing 
of Federal Government investments. In the presence of a high level of economic 
activity since the end of the War, outlays on public works and resources development 


* Encouragement to Industrial Expansion in Canada, Department of Reconstruction and Supply, 1948. 
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have been kept to a minimum. In the meantime, the Government has gone ahead 
with the planning of projects for implementation when economic activity shows 
signs of slackening. Fully planned projects registered on the reserve “shelf” of 
the Public Projects Branch involve expenditures in excess of $100,000,000. 


This Government policy of planned and timed public investment as an anti- 
eyclical measure envisages similar action by the provinces and municipalities. To 
this end, the Government proposed at the Dominion-Provincial Conference in 
1945 an appropriate division of responsibility between governments or the working 
out of methods of co-operation, and offered technical and financial assistance in 
planning and timing investment. The Government’s proposals have yet to be 
agreed upon and implemented. 


Details on the levels of private and public investment since the end of the War 
will be found at pp. 1059-1063 of the 1947 Year Book. The forecast for investment 
in 1948 has been published and is obtainable by application to the Economic Research 
and Development Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


Foreign Trade 


Broadly speaking, one-third of Canada’s national income is derived from 
foreign trade, a degree of dependence on external economic conditions equalled 
- in only two or three other countries of the world. The Government’s short-term 
policies have been aimed at assisting Western European countries to stabilize their 
economies, and at protecting Canada’s foreign exchange position until Western 
Europe can trade on a cash basis. Long-term trade policies seek to establish inter- 
national commerce at the highest level possible on a multilateral basis, and to fit 
Canada’s foreign trade into world trade on favourable terms. (See Chapter XXI.) 


Foreign Exchange Difficulties. — Canada’s foreign trade reached record 
proportions during the War. In 1944, exports were valued at $3,483,000,000 and 
imports at $1,759,000,000, for a total trade of $5,242,000,000. Trade fell off as the 
need for war materials dropped, but by 1947 the total had passed the 1944 level, 
reaching $5,386,000,000—$2,812,000,000 exports and $2,574,000,000 imports. How- 
ever, where the excess of exports over imports had yielded a visible balance of trade in 
Canada’s favour of $1,724,000,000 in 1944, it yielded only $238,000,000 in 1947. 
Since a considerable part of the exports to wartime allies was being financed by 
Canadian loans in the latter year, the foreign exchange earned by the exports was 
not enough to pay for imports. On the other hand, had Canada and the United 
States not been prepared to make loans, the revival of European trade would have 
been delayed for a good many years with serious long-term loss to Canada in the form 
of a smaller export market. Canada’s loans under the Export Credits Insurance 
Act were in excess of $1,800,000,000, of which $1,250,000,000 was for the United 
Kingdom. Most of the loans had been used or pledged by the end of 1947 when it 
was found necessary to place restrictions on the use of remaining funds. However, 
in January, 1949, it was announced that drawings on the unused portion of the 
United Kingdom loan would be resumed at the rate of $10,000,000 a month. 


The most serious aspect of the failure of exports to pay for imports was the 
fact that Canada was obtaining relatively less foreign exchange of the type needed 
to pay for imports from the United States, i.e., American dollars. There were three 
reasons for this. . Firstly, the value of imports in 1947 was about four times its 
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1939 level compared to a threefold increase in exports. Secondly, about four- 
fifths of the imports came from the United States and had to be paid for in 
hard currency, against two-thirds before the War. Thirdly, the volume of exports 
to the United States had dropped from the pre-war level of one-third of the total 
to one-quarter. 


Canada’s foreign exchange problem came to a head in 1947. During the 
course of the year the gap between receipts and payments on current international 
account was such that it was necessary to draw on a reserve of American dollars 
and gold to the extent of $743,000,000, leaving $502,000,000 in the reserve at the 
end of the year. The course of action taken in November, 1947, to meet the situation 

was threefold—control of imports, restrictions on extension of credit to foreign 
governments, and restrictions on the amount of foreign exchange that Canadian 
travellers could take out of the country. 


The import controls consisted of prohibition of certain types of imports and 
the. admission of others under quotas and the licensing of imports of capital goods 
and some basic materials and parts. The Government also sought the co-operation 
of business to bring about a correction of the foreign exchange position more quickly 
by importing wherever possible from the non-dollar area and by increasing exports 
to the dollar area. The result of this program is reflected in 1947 and 1948 trade 
with the United States. Exports to that country increased from $1,057,000,000 
in 1947 to $1,522,000,000 in 1948, while imports dropped from $1,975,000,000 
to $1,808,000,000, reducing the unfavourable balance of commodity trade from 
$918,000,000 to $286,000,000. 


Canada’s participation in the European Recovery Program, started in mid-year 
1948, had the effect of maintaining the level of exports and of increasing the receipt 
of American dollars. To ensure supplies of exportable goods for shipment to countries 
participating in the European Recovery Program, a system of export controls was 
applied in the latter part of 1948. It operates selectively with respect to both type 
of export and country of destination. 


Long-Term Trade Prospects.—The Government has been aware of the 
substantial shifts in foreign trade that are inevitable as a result of the War and is 
attempting to meet them, firstly, by vigorbusly encouraging exports and, secondly, 
by supporting international efforts aimed at attaining a high level of world trade. 


Among the steps taken to encourage trade, and particularly exports, are: 
(1) strengthening the Department of Trade and Commerce by incorporating several 
units from the Department of Reconstruction and Supply, by establishing import 
and industrial development divisions, and by adding personnel to certain divisions; 
(2) expanding the Trade Commissioner Service, which now has representatives in 
42 offices throughout the world; (3) sponsoring a World Trade Fair in 1948, the 
first event of its kind on this Continent, and one that may be continued as an 
annual event; (4) extending export credits to wartime allies; (5) providing insurance 
for exports or agreements to export; and (6) continuing long-term food commodity 
contracts with the United Kingdom. 


Canada favours a multilateral approach to the solution of international trading 
problems and has supported actively the various organizations in the commercial 
field sponsored by the United Nations. Canada was host to the first session of the 
conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization and is one of the most active 
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‘members of the permanent organization. The Dominion participated in the formu- 
lation of the Bretton Woods Agreement and became a member of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary Fund 
established under the Agreement. Also Canada was one of the ‘‘Big Three” in the 
deliberations during 1947 that resulted respectively in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (see pp. 873-875) and the Charter of the International Trade 
Organization—placed provisionally in effect by all the signatory countries, except 
Chile, by the end of 1948. 


The ratification of these two international agreements would materially assist, 
Canada in readjusting her post-war trade, since the idea behind both is that inter- 
national trade should be conducted as far as possible on a non-discriminatory most- 
favoured-nation basis. Most of the tariff concessions granted under the 20 schedules 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade have been put into effect provisionally 
by the contracting parties to the Agreement. Canada extended provisionally to 
the other countries concessions on about 1,000 of the 2,000 items in the tariff of 
which about one-half represented a reduction of most-favoured-nation rates and 
the other half a binding of existing rates against increase. The concessions cover 
about two-thirds by value of Canada’s imports. In return, concessions on three- 
quarters of the value of Canada’s exports were received from the other contracting 
parties to the Agreement. 


At present, Canada conducts trade under formal arrangements of one kind or 
another with 49 countries, with all of which, except Paraguay, most-favoured-nation 
treatment is exchanged. (See Chapter X XI.) 


Special Problems of Industry 


The high level of economic activity that has prevailed since the end of the War 
has minimized the development of unfavourable economic conditions in Canadian 
industry generally. A notable exception has been gold mining, where rising costs 
and a fixed price for the product made it unprofitable to operate the lower-grade 
properties. "The Government made provision in 1948 to give financial assistance 
to overcome increasing costs. 


The shipbuilding industry, greatly expanded during the war period, was able 
to maintain a considerable volume of production after the War, but operations 
declined in late 1948 as foreign orders neared completion. With foreign exchange 
difficulties spreading more widely throughout the world, the Canadian flag 
fleet also experienced declining business and revenues during 1948. In 1947, a 
Canadian Maritime Commission was established to recommend policies and meas- 
ures for the operation, maintenance, manning and development of a merchant 
marine and a shipbuilding and ship repair industry and to administer steamship 
subventions. When special rates of depreciation for income tax purposes were cut 
off at Mar. 31, 1947, the provision was continued with respect to ships acquired 
from War Assets Corporation or built in Canadian shipyards in the period Apr. 1, 
1947, to Dec. 31, 1948. Because some net decrease in the size of the Canadian 
merchant fleet seemed necessary and to encourage replacement of older wartime 
vessels with more expensive but more efficient modern ships, Canadian shipping 
companies have been permitted to sell out of Canadian registry a number of ships 
previously acquired from War Assets Corporation. To ensure that the funds so 
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realized will be spent in Canadian shipyards, provided they can supply suitable 
replacements, there is a provision that orders placed abroad must be approved by 
the Canadian Maritime Commission. 


The most far-reaching’ development in the field of special problems of industry 
has been the Government’s efforts to provide a more stable economic base for farming 
and fishing communities than was found to exist during the depression years before 
the War. In respect to the farming community, for example, it has involved such 
things as spreading the flow of income to Western Canadian grain growers more 
evenly through the payments policy of the Wheat Board; the development of a 
system of agricultural commodity contracts with the United Kingdom; the provision 
of irrigation and other water utilization projects and an attempt at better land 
utilization through projects under the Prairie Farms Rehabilitation Act and the 
Eastern Rocky Mountains Forest Conservation Act; the assurance of fair prices for 
agricultural products by means of the Agricultural Prices Support Act; and greater 
facilities for obtaining short-term and intermediate loans provided for under the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act. Similar provisions have been made for fishermen 
where applicable. 


The report in 1947 of a Royal Commission inquiry into the coal industry was 
followed in the same year by an Act*,establishing a Dominion Coal Board (see 
p. 452) to absorb the functions of the Dominion Fuel Board and keep the production 
and marketing of coal in Canada under continuous review. The Board administers 
coal subventions and advises the Government on a flexible policy designed to meet 
the varying coal needs of the major economic regions of the country. An important 
section of the Act gives the Government wide powers of control over coal and fuel 
oils upon proclamation of a fuel emergency by the Governor in Council. 


The Labour Market 


The Canadian labour force increased from a total of 4,946,000 in 1946 to 
5,017,000 in 1948. The change represented an increase in civilian employment of 
227,000—from 4,652,000 to 4,879,000—allowance being made for the decrease 
over the two years in the other two components of the labour foree—a decrease in 
the strength of the Armed Forces from 151,000 to 36,000 and in the number of 
unemployed from 143,000 to 102,000. Unemployment in all three post-war years 
has been at a relatively low figure; it represented about 3 p.c. of the civilian labour 
force in 1946, and dropped to about 2 p.c. in the two succeeding years. (See also 
Chapter XVIII.) 


Part of the increase in the working force was recruited from the flow of immi- 
grants into the country (see Chapter V), but the increment is not known because 
of incomplete data on the numbers withdrawn from the working force through 
emigration. Over the three years 1946-48, the total number of immigrants was 
about 260,000, of whom 80 p.c.—about 94,000 males and 114,000 females—were 
15 years of age or over. 


* Geo. VI, c. 57, July 17, 1947. 
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The composition of the labour force has been subject to considerable change 
since the end of the War. The proportion of women in employment has dropped 
from wartime levels. The agricultural labour force declined from 1,186,000 in 
1946 to 1,096,000 in 1948—a proportionate decrease from 25 p.c. of the civilian 
labour force to 22 p.c. Among non-agricultural industries, large absolute gains 
in the number employed have occurred in manufacturing, construction (particularly 
building construction), and in transportation and communications. In the group of 
‘manufacturing industries, markedly more than average gains have been made 
in the durable goods sector. Regionally, Ontario and British Columbia have 
registered both absolute and proportionate increases in the civilian labour force, 
while the reverse is true of the Prairie Provinces. Ontario had 35-2 p.c. of the 
total Canadian labour force in 1948, compared with 34-4 p.c. in 1946; British 
Columbia 9-0 p.c. in 1948, against 8-0 p.c. in 1946; the Prairie Provinces 19-5 p.c. 
in 1948, against 20-6 p.c. in 1946. Quebec and the Maritimes registered absolute 
increases in the working force but little change relatively; Quebec’s proportion of 
the labour force remained unchanged at 27-8 p.c., and the Maritimes’ showed a 
percentage decrease from 9-0 to 8-8. The post-war changes in the regional 
distribution of the working force continued the general trend that prevailed during 
the 1930’s and also the war years. In 1947, the Government assisted workers to 
move from the Cape Breton Island industrial area to the mining and industrial 
areas of central Canada. This relieved unemployment on the one hand and helped 
satisfy a labour shortage on the other. About 2,650 persons were involved, of 
whom 300 were women. _ 


Weekly wages and salaries in eight leading industries increased by 32 p.c. in 
the three years from the end of 1945.* Over the same period of time, the cost-of- 
living index increased by 33 p.c., indicating little change in real income for the workers 
involved, as a group. During the years 1946-48 there has been a general decrease 
in average hours worked per week but, with the exception of a few industries, the 
decrease has been moderate. Time lost in labour disputes reached an all-time high 
in 1946 but registered successive decreases in 1947 and 1948. 


The scope of the Federal Government’s activities in the labour field was cur- 
tailed after the War with the dropping of controls over manpower and wages and the 
surrender of jurisdiction over labour-management relations falling within the scope 
of provincial powers. In 1948, however, Parliament passed the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. The Act, which repeals the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, is in effect a codification of practices that developed before and 
during the War for the settlement of labour-management differences where govern- 
ment agencies are brought in as third parties. The application of the Act is limited 
to workers in industries under Federal Government jurisdiction or placed under its 
jurisdiction by the provinces. One of the objectives behind the legislation is that 
it may serve as a model for similar legislation by provinces. 


The scope of activity of the National Employment Service continues to widen. 
It has added a division to assist in finding and placing professional and technical 
workers, and has given a good deal of attention to placement problems of older and 
partially unemployable workers. It has also been active in encouraging the 
development of vocational guidance and vocational rehabilitation. 


* Statistics of Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, published by the Dominion Bureau 
ef Statisties. 
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Social Security 


The Government, in the White Paper on Employment and Income (referred to 
at p. xxix) and in its proposals to the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Recon- 
struction, gave support to a broadly based development of additional social security 
measures for humanitarian reasons and as a contribution to economic stability 
through maintenance of production, income and employment and the equitable 
distribution of purchasing power. ' 


Three important steps were taken to extend social security measures during the 
war years. These were: the establishment of Unemployment Insurance and a 
National Employment Service in 1941; a National Physical Fitness Program in 
1943; and Family Allowances in 1944. 


In 1945 the Government put forward proposals that included a program for 
veterans’ rehabilitation, national health grants and health insurance, unemployment 
assistance, assistance to the aged, and housing. Owing to the failure of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments to reach agreement, the social security measures have 
been implemented in part only. 


All these matters are developed in detail in the Health and Welfare Chapters 
of this and previous editions of the Year Book. Veterans’ rehabilitation, an 
exclusively Federal responsibility, is dealt with in Chapter XXIX. 


In 1948 the Dominion laid its proposal for health grants before Parliament, 
and it was subsequently accepted by all the provinces. Under this scheme the 
Federal Government makes grants to the provinces for a health survey, general 
public health, tuberculosis control, mental health care, venereal disease control, 
crippled children care, cancer control, training of professional workers, public 
health research and hospital construction. In each case, provincial authorities 
are required to make a contribution. 


The Government proposal with respect to unemployment assistance was that the 
Federal Government should takeover responsibility for all employable unemployed 
by means of unemployment insurance where possible and otherwise by special unem- 
ployment assistance, while provincial and municipal authorities should care for 
unemployables and residual groups. Additionally, it was proposed that the facilities 
of the Employment Service be extended and that employers be required to report 
vacancies, engagements and separations to the Service; and that vocational 
guidance be provided, the farm labour placement program continued, occupational 
rehabilitation developed, and vocational training extended on a joint Dominion- 
provincial basis. The latter proposals have all been implemented or started. The 
proposals that the Federal Government take over responsibility for employables and 
the provinces for unemployables has not been settled. However, the Government has 
continued to bring more workers within the scope of unemployment insurance, as, 
for example, inland and ocean seamen, stevedores and monthly-rated employees 
earning up to $3,120 a year against $2,400 previously. Provision has also been 
made for a wider interpretation of a ‘dependent’ for unemployment insurance 
purposes, permissible supplementary earnings have been increased from $1-00 to 
$1-50 per day, increased benefits provided, and contribution rates revised. 
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A Federal Government proposal that it assume exclusive jurisdiction over the 
provision of old-age pensions for persons over 70 without a means test, and share with 
the provinces the cost of caring for the needy of between 65 and 70 years of age is 
also in abeyance. However, in 1947 the Government assumed three-quarters of the 
cost of old-age and blind pensions up to $30 a month, an increase over the previous 
basic pension rate of $5 per month. At the same time the aggregate permissible 
annual income from pensions and other sources was increased and is now $600 for 
single persons and $1,200 for married persons (see pp. 258-259). 


Finally, a proposal that co-ordinated action be taken on a housing program, 
including community planning, uniform building by-laws, low-rent housing projects, 
and slum clearance has yet to be implemented. Under the National Housing Act, 
1944, the Government had made unilateral provision covering these points. In the 
absence of agreement, the basic provisions of the legislation have been allowed to 
stand. Partly as a result of the serious housing shortage that has existed and 
partly because of the terms under which house building can be undertaken as a 
result of the financial provisions of the Act, Canada has had the largest housing 
program in its history.* In fact, a larger proportion of total investment has gone 
into house building than into manufacturing, the utility industries, or the primary 
industries. More than 210,000 housing units and 18,000 conversions have been 
completed in the three years 1946-48. (See Chapter XVII for details.) 


* Housing in Canada, a quarterly publication of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, 
provides current information on the progress of the Canadian housing program, 
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p. 188—Second line of paragraph 3: should read “Legislative Counsel” in place of 
“Legislative Councils’. 


p. 341—The figure in the last line of paragraph 3: should read “$232,563,000” in 
place of $232,563. 


p. 406—Line 4 of paragraph 2: read ‘'2,448,225 M cu. ft.” in place of “2,448,225 
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p. 421, Table 10—Under “Shingles Cut—Quantity” read “‘squares”’ in place of ‘“M’’. 
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PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Main Geographical Features.—Canada comprises the whole northern part 
of the North American Continent with its islands, except the United States terri- 
tory of Alaska and the territory of Newfoundland (with Labrador). It embraces 
the whole Arctic Archipelago between Davis Strait and the connecting waters north- 
ward to the 60th meridian on the east and the 141st meridian on the west. 


Canada is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and Alaska; on the south 
by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, the waters between New- | 
foundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Labrador, Davis Strait and the dividing 
waters between Ellesmere Island and the Danish territory of Greenland; northward 
it extends to the North Pole. 

The southernmost point is Middle Island in Lake Erie, in north latitude 41°41’. 
From east to west Canada extends from about west longitude 57° at the Strait of 
Belle Isle to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory 
thus extends over 48° of latitude and 84° of longitude. 

The area of the Dominion is 3,690,410 square miles, a figure that may be com- 
pared with that of 3,608,787 square miles for Continental United States and Alaska; 
3,776,700 the total area of Europe; 2,974,514 the area of Australia; 3,275,510 the 
area of Brazil; 1,581,079 the area of the Dominions of India and Pakistan (excluding 
Burma); 120,849 the area of the British Isles. Canada’s area is about 28 p.c. of 
the total area of the British Commonwea!th. 

The sea coast of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, com- 
prises the following mileages:— 

Mainland—Atlantic 3,068, Pacific 1,579, Hudson Strait 1,245, Hudson Bay 

3,157, Arctic 5,771; total 14,820 miles. 
Islands— Atlantic 1,518, Pacific 3,979, Hudson Strait 60, Hudson Bay 
2,307, Arctic 26,786; total 34,650 miles. 


* Revised by F. H. Peters, Chief, Surveys and Mapping Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa. 
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The Canada-United States Boundary is 3,986-8 miles long and that between 
Canada and Alaska is 1,539-8 miles; the Canada-Labrador Boundary has not been 
surveyed but is estimated at 1,990 miles. 


The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system of navigable waterways provides ship 
transportation from the sea into the very heart of the continent. From the Strait 
of Belle Isle at the northern entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the sailing distance 
to the head of Lake Superior is 2,338 miles; from Montreal, Que., to Fort William, 
Ont., the great Canadian grain-shipping port, the distance is 1,215 miles. Through- 
out its length the waterway gives access to a region rich in natural and industrial 
resources. 


The potentialities of these inland waterways of Canada are enormous since 
modern canal systems by-pass the unnavigable portions of the St. Lawrence River, 
link up the various bodies of water of the Great Lakes and have a great economic 
influence on the wealth and progress of the nation. There are no tides in these 
Lakes although considerable variation in water levels is sometimes occasioned by 
strong winds or heavy precipitation. At the Great Lakes ports and harbours, ships 
load and unload their cargoes to and from all points in Canada. 


1.—Approximate Land and Fresh-Water Areas, by Provinces and Territories 


Norre.—For a classification of land area as agricultural, forested, ete., see pp. 28-29. 


Percentage 
rio Total fe) 
Total Area 


eS 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


Province or Territory Land 


Prineerbelwardslsland seccccke ws. arene ooh eee ee eaeon 2,18 1 2,184 0-1 
NOVAS COUL ne Aaa oreo s chs eae centre ade sieccie anova doe 20, 743 325 21,068 0-6 
ING walsrunswickeeee rt che shoe eines acne iss weds 27,473 512 27,985 0-8 
CQUCDECRR TE nr hear Bee ies culos Sa wrelctlavuae eos Se 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 16-1 
ONEA TI OM ee eee NO, ER hea Sul Baas 363, 282 49,300 412,582 11-1 
ManitOmarnereerr ie ere iio, aro abe teen 219,723 26,789 246, 512 6-7 
Sate Meu anime err Wmmet ties witie 8s oo suetsins scope Bleue 237,975 133725 251,700 6-8 
DRYAS GARY i 2 She lad SE Ox eR eC a ae ae 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6-9 
IBTiGIs tC ONIN AGe at ee te os olin © Wicks «ratolaraie rs diss 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9-9 
VAIO cg aaae WSR OR en ae eae a ae eS 205,346 1,730 207,076 5-6 
Northwest Territories— 
ECT ATN LUT RUN eee eerie ee oot EAN, Ae behea be A 541, 753 7,500 549, 253 
VESeey Bb lot hee Rao CIE Be Oe ee 218, 460 9,700 228,160 
IMC KENZIOM re cee tnre eaten eo eee con seein nia 493, 225 34, 265 527,490 
Gamad ane a ee ne ee ous te ares 3,462,103 228,307 | 3,690,410 


1 Too small to be enumerated. 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 


The physical features of Canada are considered under this heading in the six 
natural divisions into which the country is divided, as shown on the map p. 4. 


(1) The Appalachian Region, comprising the Maritime Provinces and most 
of that part of Quebec lying south of the St. Lawrence River is a hilly or 
mountainous region and is made up largely of disturbed beds. 
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(2) The St. Lawrence Region, a lowland belt bordering the St. Lawrence River 
and extending westward through southern Ontario to Lake Huron, is underlain 
chiefly by flat or gently dipping strata of Paleozoic age. 


(3) The Canadian Shield is a vast V-shaped area of ancient rocks surrounding 
Hudson Bay. 


_ (4) The Interior Plains Region of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
stretches down Mackenzie Valley to the Arctic Ocean and is underlain by only 
slightly disturbed Paleozoic and Mesozoic strata. 


(5) The Cordilleran Region, including the mountainous country of the Pacific 
Coast, is developed on highly disturbed rocks. 


(6) The. Arctic Archipelago, with which is linked the Hudson Bay Lowland, 
includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield, and a broad, flat region, 
underlain by flat-lying Paleozoic beds, along the southern shore of Hudson Bay. 


The physiographic details and geology of each division described above are 
given at pp. 19-29, in the 1947 edition of the Year Book. 
Subsection 1.—Hydrographical Features 
The hydrographical features of Canada are described in detail at pp. 3-12 
of the 1947 edition of the Year Book. - 
Subsection 2.—Lakes and Rivers 


The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large constituting over 6 p.c. of 
the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is the Great Lakes, details 
concerning which are given in Table 2. These lakes, with the St. Lawrence River, 
form the most important system of waterways on the continent and one of the 
world’s most notable fresh-water transportation routes. 


2.—Areas, Elevations, and Depths of the Great Lakes 


: Area on 
Elevation : : 
Maximum Total Canadian 
Lake gathban : Length Breadth Depth Ares Side of 
Boundary 
ft miles miles ft sq. miles | sq. miles 
SUPE OMe ear ee or es 602-23 383 160 1,302 31, 820 11, 200 
ICING AN vc tb ode o'tokn os 580-77 321 118 3 22,400 Nil 
Jf SFO kee oo eee ee ee na ae 580-77 247 101 750 23,010 13,675 
Shon GLEN Tes io 2 alee 575-30 26 24 23 460 
72 DE Ae Oe ee 572-40 241 57 210 9,940 5,094 
CAN 2 lO pe 8 ae ae ee 245-88 193 53 774 7,540 On cad 


Lake Superior, with an area of 31,820 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the waters of Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and 
Ontario. . The great obstacle to navigation on this waterway—the rise of 326 feet _ 
between Lakes Ontario and Erie—is surmounted by the Welland Ship Canal, the 
Niagara River dropping over the escarpment at Niagara creates the famous Niagara 


631—13 
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. Falls. In addition to the Great Lakes there are many other remarkably large 
lakes; the following eleven, with their areas in square miles in parentheses, are 
all over 1,000 square miles in area: Great Bear (12,000), Great Slave (11,170), 
Winnipeg (9,398), Athabaska (8,058), Reindeer (2,444), Winnipegosis (2,086), 
Nipigon (1,870), Manitoba (1,817), Dubawnt (1,600), Lake of the Woods (1,346) 
and Southern Indian (1,060). Apart from these, named as notable for their 
size, there are innumerable other lakes scattered all over that major portion of 
the area of Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 square 
miles, accurately mapped, just south and east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 
lakes; in an area of 5,294 square miles, accurately mapped, southwest of Reindeer 
Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. A list of the principal lakes of Canada, 
by provinces, with their elevations and their areas is given at pp. 13-14 of the 1947 
edition of the Year Book. 


The river systems of Canada, excluding those of the Arctic Archipelago, are 
best studied by segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 3. 


3.—Drainage Basins in Canada 


Norre.—Classified by the Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Department of Mines and Res ources 
ttawa. 


Area Area 


Drainage Basin rained Drainage Basin Draned! 
‘ sq. miles sq. miles 
Atlantic Basin Arctic Basin 
Atlantic or Maritime Provinces........ Ol tol sieGreatolavedakess ae te ge eae 370, 681 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River... FOO O bee [PAT CLICMUan een aie en te ate akon en 559, 676 
PROGR reece Soe tiem er pearc ae nice 420,463 To taioeee ee eA ee 930,357 
Pacific Basin 
Hudson Bay Basin PR ACLIIC Re ree Ope ee LER Cee ea ae 273, 540 
BYU KON-EVEV.CT SecA ae bee me ae ER 127,190 
INOnbWern- QuevpeC:: soe. cet ines os cus 343, 259 ; 
Southwest Hudson Bay................ 283, 997 otal. eat a ee 400,730. 
INGISONGIVIVOE= © erst te eta ae Seek 368, 182 ——_———— 
Wiesternsbludson Bay. 2) onsen: 383, 722 Gulf of Mexico Basin............. 10,121 
JADE Bele eiea?oar ee .....{ 1,379,160 Area, Canada Less Arctic Archipelago} 3,157,662 


1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive of those portions of the basins of all rivers that lie in United 
States territory. 


The greater part of Canada drains into Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean; 
the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running ‘hrough the most arable and 
the most settled part of Western Canada, but otherwise the rivers of the West, 
east of the Rockies run away from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt 
waters and this adversely affects their industrial utility. The Mackenzie, which 
drains Great Slave Lake is, with its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,514 
miles) and its valley constitutes the natural transportation route through the North- 
west Territories down to the Arctic Ocean. From Fort Smith, on the Slave River, 
large river boats run without any obstruction down to Aklavik in the delta of the 
Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. In Eastern Canada, the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence drainage basin dominates all others and has undergone the greatest 
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development. 


The St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes provide a water 


route from the Atlantic as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont., twin cities 
situated on Lake Superior and only 419 miles from Winnipeg, Man., the half-way 


mark in distance across Canada. 


The main tributaries of the St. Lawrence all 


flowing south (most of which have lakes available for reservoiring), together with 
the main river itself, have developed and undeveloped water powers the economic 


value of which it would be difficult to over-estimate. 


Apart from the plains region 


of the West, the rivers of Canada have a vast power potentiality well distributed 
over the country. Table 4 gives the lengths of the principal rivers with their 
tributaries classified according to the four major drainage basins. 


4.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada 


Nortr.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 


rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


River Length | River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean .|| Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. ay Minn.)..| 1,900 Red (to head of Sheyenne)............ 545 
OCEa Waa oer eee Ee ee 696 ASSINIDONE wid. careed oe eee 590 
Catinent eS wt cls eer Re eee 240 SOUFISS suena oe acta oe eee 450 
QUELREV TO se Shed ot a ee 205 OuwAppellesao ceca ee. cae 270 
Coulonge tacak senha ee ee 135 Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel).......... 475 
IMAGAaWASKS..ooec secs. thot ara need 130 a yiVedbta) eee trast d sau oncom eas ean ee ek 330 
TROUSG st rae os ao es 115 |S hurchillivte pee eee ee eee eee 1,000 
MISSISSIDDIC aso cee a eee 105 BOA Vier. oc! iti ce a ee 305 
POCA AW Detects F ohegeer eR oe eee 95 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 660 
Souths Nationss.1-.7. 5 coh Moreen eee 90 Kania piskawns ak cee en eee 575 
ID UMOING se sonic. dee ere ee ee eae 80 || Severn (to head of Black Birch).......... 610 
Norbh¥ ee 325 Scnccntc lettin oe WuhpAlbany. (toshead* of Cate sem csesnient eae 610 
Norths Nationa aa ore asc ene 6034 Dubawnts so 5 ee cit ee eee 580 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca)......... 475 3\| Mastmain’\.). see eae eee eee 510 
Perit bOnGa seo errr cis inate ee ee ae 280 || Fort George (to Nichicun Lake).......... 480 
MASEASSINIA Pentre tere ee ae ctr eerie acer tat 185zcAttawapiskati ccs eece oo eee ee 465 
DANG MIE OOMIKG OUTING Hla Me emnIe Goa b kb 5 165 EV AZO Rae Sort ertinne ne Ree merle atte wei SR, 455 
Ste Maurice hes ee eae oa ae 325 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 400 
IME ett awa oe ts rie enone ee Gee eae eee croton 100 IWASWAIDI2 hors oh icc eyeotinn 6 oe aes: 190 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine-de- Nelson (to eat of Lake Winnipeg)........ 400 
BOUICAID) Beech alin e sc oomier SIDS Rupertieiniesy peaks oie ee A ee 380 
Outardes..... SS is I 1 oA tie eR RT 3 270 || Red (to head of Lake Traverse)......... 355 
ISCTSINNISH ee eae eee oO cis oes se ee 240 || George (to Hubbard Lake)............... 345 
HEHE GUS eels ame setae rts kia siacan a s daunnae 210 |} Moose (to head of Mattagami)............ 340 
SiS RrANncis neette terri he hee ke ne Ne 165 A DitIDI Saat aeosee Lea ahie Cate eee Le 340 
Mhaudiere sare Bonk chad unvetee Dare 120 IMECHE AS ATI cece 5 cnc. telnet oon ee ea 275 
Via the Great Lakes— INNISSINGDI So to Mate care OR nee eee 265 
French (to head of Sturgeon).......... LSOFNwELAVeSeG ce. Atos sch beeen ee 300 
Cure CONnene mene caer scsi te eon LTO |S Winisk’. cise tipeckc oe cara cee ae 295 - 
Granda etree ees sees kee Be 165: SWihale tose ck tees aro eee Ee ee 270 
Ie reianeee ors) Taos oh Ue nee Eee 163° Tarricanaw : sac. oactiorcie cease en eee 250 
Danis eee eer eat ee 07,5 toe 153°||" Great Whaletes, snes s eo Cee ee eee 230 
GENS a Raber oherite Cale e ope O Se oe 150) Deak cee See seein area en eee 165 
IMSRISSAS lee ree eer cr ag Gk Dee 140 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)....... 130 
Moira 60 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
Thessalon 40 
Urs © Tepes aaa ce nnn as ep Ane ces Satan's Nee tle 399 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)........ 1,979 
FROMIAINOL Saree een RE es oe 270s Colum bias(total): .& 5.20. oe 1,150 
vil KO) (od Coxe rc RDNA ip ie oe Rinne te, MPT ade RAC a 210 TABOD Sota cncsscetarheaie oh eae a eee ee a 850 
Natashkwan (to Labrador boundary)..... 160 Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 304 
Miran telitsetensis setegeen cept chats scohn 6: cise cae 135 North bhompsone yess ee eee 210 
Marguerite sti cate c cisttvoure atone teas oak 130 South Thompson (to head of Shuswap). 206 
Necha ko: teers ice: cane ok ee eee 287 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood)......... 258 
Flowing into Hudson Bay Chileotin.. ist cu) oo nooo nt Ree ee 146 
. West Road (Blackwater)...............+. 141 
Nelson i(toshead Joti Bow) esesms.2 ae sts eeee 1,600 |} Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin). 714 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)......... 1, 205 Porcupine. ..62 20h on oon ane eee 590 
South Saskatchewan. .........5....06: 865 OWES 565.5 6 shoe nig ba ately e Soe 338 
1 Resto BO) Beet ala ree SAEs copes Puen chun ee 385 Pel ick. s3:cocy Sede oe ea On aCe eres 330 
Bowed ioe ek or eae ere oe onde Gaia 315 Stewarts lt.cccck ce: Hee eee ae 320 
CLAP tee ee ee Ga 180 Macmillan... sey eo eer ee 200 
North Tehbiataheicen Sh Ames Nonc het 760 White 5.00553 Nao eee re oe oe 185 
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4.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada—concluded 


River é Length River : Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean— Fiowing into the Arctic Ocean— 
concluded concluded 

Colamibiar ini Canada) enc osmene enn ccomisess 459 ACHADAS A emis Nee ah ote cocs oe bos oe 765 
Kootenay '(totalyonss oie. oa f 407 POMBINR Al cos hehe voice Voce te one 210 
Kootenay (in Canada).................. 276 Liard 755 
SKCOM AS URC tea He as Rea bn cs wem mente 360 Rete LUNN aan ehh i es oo 350 

Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek)...... 160 ; SEAS che te deen eT RS TD. ca ter ths 
Du PCHLOU Siete EO te ere eee 295 
en ween eee ete e ee eee teen e eens ei Bore NGISONT oot Sa noses Sivek seh. « 260 
Berchet sea e dace esate ae OE PRS SS EELS Vas ROR rer aren ae ected Mowe Te. ce aie 530 
BSG ee oe PETE ons OEE ees MART BeES 236 Bei tinda Obie 495 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean ca eee i RY ere ligat a oA nee Se Rt Ae ere 310 
DVO Dare neat rah oie tlags eee Te 5 ois ce eRe 258. 
Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)............ 2,635 PEW Ti ait ea er te ea as oe tates a Sas 200 
» Peace (to head of Finlay). ..0...0.6..+5: Raion i (aie Oh ees coae Cpe. ro mt inne Sas 605 
1 STE eet ee i ee ead eee eae Saale eaten 250 | Go BN a Dee: peeks Ae eine eae 525 

2S Ce ee: OPEN 245 DDEENUING A209 ey. tae cis thas sees ore 
Little Smoky Pret ren ene ee haere 185 BsWcts Fesuaio\ she 65 san PR OME On ate i oe ees 430 
Parsnip ihe tesa OS ka at ae eee) ee 145 ETOUEOM totes net scencssh aloes eer oe betas 275 


Subsection 3.—Mountains 


The predominant orographical feature in Canada is the great Cordilleran 
Mountain System. ‘The principal named peaks exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation 
are given in Table 5. 


5.—Mountain Peaks 11,000 Feet or Over in Elevation, by Provinces and Mountain 
Ranges 


Note.—The highest point on the mainland of Eastern Canada (peaks of the Torngats in Labrador 
rise to about 5,500 feet) is Mount Jacques Cartier, a peak of Tabletop Mountain in N. lat. 48° 59’, W. long. 
65° 56’. Gaspe District, Quebec, the summit of which is 4,160 feet above sea-level. 


Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation || Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation 


ft. ft. 
Alberta _ British Columbia 
Rocky Mountains— Coast Mountains— 
(SoOlumMpIiAls nw eee eo hae lawl cn See ok ee 12,294 Waddington ses: se coco: cet 13, 260 
HS DAZE 5 MeseerTAA erGe See sis aI ees oa Ba 12,250 ALI@AERIAN Ras wae: Lee aay cee 12,000 
ANNE) SER GES 5 Renee Roe ee Tee { 12,085 
11,675 ; : 
CEST: See ee ee eee 11,902 || Selkirk Mountains— 
peiterrag fom eh ec Fs 11, 874 Sir Sandford..............se0sseeees 11, 590 
Assiniboine! stat. fscsdie te Ouse Shoe» 11,870 Farnham................+2+seseeeee 11,342 
Lemp. ke ers ne 11, 636 Hasler. ...... 2.0 .e sees eee eter eee 11,118 
Reaeeisoner $2.46) ae, a 11, 500 Delphine........ 2.6.0... ee eee eeee, 11,076 
el a es es 11, 495 dB AY] 1S) Gaeie et Sr oan Cha Te eee Ba 11,051 
Pangahes!..20 PU ere 11,457 VCCLGLIRS Aue ele se yee Gath sakes 11,023 
a E tel ee ito) oe od, eth. hh cheat 11, 452 Selwyn peice ee etre th sae iat 11,013 
one NUCL WALCO sai. yoke een 11, 400 
TOOOTIAY Aa adios. ase e ee ee 11,365 abe Se 
Show Pomel ic), cits. 36 G4 nae, height 12.972 
SOUPS A een. er ee. eee 11,320 Wiccan pe ee 12’ 001 
POL PO Ro lig fees sl. EER Stel eek | 11,316 PATS PROC Ef Peni rd fe trees 20S Sn ea 11.676 
EOL E Ce a i IES pa eae 11,300 Dicer ean ME 11.507 
Meu AOrit tients), teak. YLT ee 11,235 Clim Coe eave oe, 11.500 
IDISTe AS aia i Sone eae ee 11,230 Bepnlondeib > hietee hoe. as 11. 240 
Atvesandratirit.o. Po. te 2 11,214 eine’ George: 20 nt pee ce 11.226 
ge Bet DEY AR 9S ieee ees eee 11,174 Tee es Sa ree 11.217 
Woolley bei Sisley 5" act scot Ae ar a 11,170 ha Tice ee Te At TOO 
ER Silt fa iste toe ate Whitehorn........20.2.cssseetsreees 11,101 
ister ss. 0. ae Wee) 4415060 Nae weetey Capea epee ye 1000 
CAME ALOL 5. F. 017.cieers Aiemeeatoth dans cies 11,044 ee re tne Sa oe: 
AT HIM CAV Ol: ets ois ae ee eee 11, 033 
BERT AE ede eS So day of auch <a lah seaea hele ancemeate 11,026 St. Elias Mountains— 
(Gree ToS tee ree ee ee rs 11,000 WATE WCAtINCLS ee Sin natotuere stots Sect vs 15, 287 
WHISOM, siti yice kts. sitaeceuls ates aes 11,000 OO Gotcha owed tel ene’ 12, 860 
1 This peak is on the interprovincial border between Alberta and British Columbia. 2 This peak 


is on the International Boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 
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5.—Mountain Peaks 11,000 Feet or Over in Elevation, by Provinces and Mountain 
Ranges—concluded 


Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation |} Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation 


ft ite 
Yukon! Yukon—concluded 
St. Elias Mountains— St. Elias Mountains—concluded 
TEGAN ese es Mai ees oe hone Saree Financ 19, 850 McArthur 08) 2c ee creme reine 14, 400 
SUPE MN ASS eles cake na coe sities oe atone 18, 008 DAUSUSUA aot s ane nnn ee reece 14,070 
NENICATIL A eee eee erie yn A oe erento 17,150 Strickland. eee ee 13, 818 
HEC Nee aie tssexce ese ore oe ene 17, 130 ING@ WOM, cus Dal acts Meter aaa ee Toe 13,811 
OCG O meet tse este eee CU ets es 16, 439 COOK icin eee ee Gee 13, 760 
WiOOdi nee. aie ROUSE EP Pa ere. ena 15, 885 Craig ee Se Ben en een ieee oer 13, 250 
WanNCOUVEDa: 525 cisco ae ee eee 15,696 Badhamers «..tht acre hi ie eon 12,625 
ERUDDATIC ae osccomen cur eae Ree ee oe 14, 950 Malaspina (aeteenosnnt etn nee oe 12, 150 
ANerstone=<... 4: pcan nieoecue ce ee 14, 500 Jeannette. <. cade oka ee ated nee 11,700 
Wiel slniceay Airs gate Sem ayes Apt ae po oe 14, 498 Bair ds: shas, toe ae eee eee oe gh ean 


1 The enumerated peaks in Yukon are on or near the Yukon-Alaska Boundary. 


‘There are no other elevations in Canada that come near rivalling those of the 
Cordilleran Region. Only small areas in northeastern Quebec rise above 2,000 
feet in elevation; there are no great eminences, but the surface is generally accidented 
by many hills and hollows with countless numbers of lakes and streams. 


South and east of the River St. Lawrence, the St. Lawrence Lowlands are 
bordered by extensions and outliers of the Appalachian Mountains. The Appal- 
achian System, in fact, extends through the Maritime Provinces and the Gaspe 
Peninsula of Quebec. The whole area may be regarded as a peninsula jutting out 
with bold and broken coast line to separate the Gulf of St. Lawrence from the 
Atlantic. Peaks in this area, notably the Notre Dame and the Shickshock Moun- 
tains, reach elevations up to 4,000 ft. 


Subsection 4.—Islands 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the very large group lying in the Arctic Ccean, the fringe of both large 
and small islands off the Pacific Coast, those of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
in the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, together with the islands of the 
Great Lakes and other inland waters. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception 
of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the coast of 
British Columbia from Dixon Entrance to the southern boundary of the Province. 
Vancouver Island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, covering an area 
of about 12,408 square miles; the mountain range which forms its backbone rises 
again to form the Queen Charlotte Islands farther north. These islands figure 
largely in the mining, lumbering and fishing industries of the West and, together 
with the bold and deeply indented coast line, provide a region for superb scenic 
cruises. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the Islands of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti, and 
the Magdalen group (included in the Province of Quebec), and the Islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello (part of the Province of New Brunswick) in the Bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 sq. miles in area, Cape Breton 3,970 sq. 
miles and Anticosti 3,048 sq. miles. Fishing activities in these eastern islands are 
important, while agriculture on Prince Edward Island and mining on Cape Breton 
are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 
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| Manitoulin Island, area 1,068 sq. miles, and the Georgian Bay islands in Lake 
Huron and the Thousand Islands group in the St. Lawrence River, at its outlet 
from Lake Ontario, are the more important islands of the inland waters. 

Table 6 gives the principal islands in Canada having an area of over 2,000 


sq. miles. 
6.— Area of Principal Islands! tn Canada 


Island Area Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 

Arctic Ocean— Arctic Ocean—concluded 

NSAI ee shit oe ee one DORR 197, 754 HleieRAiNENeS yas hese oe ees ae 3,719 

WHOTODIA) tan aie hey ets Pros amie Ge oe 80, 340 Corniwalliszars hi occ oh ain ate 2,660 

PUIESIMETO ate ee tak er ete ae 77,392 IATMAING SEMEN: Sie time ee ne eae 2,027 

IBanicgueeer sores one) cates rie oo, 25,6 

BID evOUuR ein ce ae teh ian opt errs © 21,606 || Atlantic Ocean— 

14 iS) Rig ld Cpa Ng Se SE oR ee a 16, 503 Cape*Breton 3.5 5 2.. Hie rd ¢ See 3,970 

SOUCDAIIDLON seers Fees nti ia ckteees alone)? 16,350 Princes award sia. cece sala nee 2,184 

erin GS OLAVVALCS eis Sula ere cde ee hee oe tots 13,736 Gulf of St. Lawrence— 

Axe}= hei berg e cnis Soon fiat Sides oe 13, 583 IATIEICOSUDE Race ee Died oe ee Le 3,043 

DOMECESCE Mee SV iy eerie oe et her? 9,594 

Prineemeabrick ay ews Canes aed aloes 7,192 || Pacific Ocean— 

SPO VAL ATA ees eats lettin coil ore 5, 106 WiANCOUV ED etree pdicinseha econ eae sok 12, 408 


SWAG UR Rate mee ites ae eal ech ahs Sean RES Oe 5,005 


1 dalonds with area of over 2,000 sq. miles. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE CANADIAN WESTERN ARCTIC* 

Nort.—This article is a companion contribution from the Lands and Development 
Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, to the Article, ‘‘Physical Geography 
of the Canadian Eastern Arctic’ that appears at pp. 12-19 of the 1945 Year Book. 

The Western Arctic comprises that part of the mainland of northwestern and 
north-central Canada lying north of the tree-line, and the nearby Arctic Islands. 
The region includes a strip of Yukon coast and off-shore Herschel Island, the main- 
land tundra coast of northern Mackenzie District, and the northern coast of Kee- 
watin District as far eastward as Boothia Peninsula and the 95th meridian west 
longitude. The Western Arctic Islands include Banks, Victoria, King William, 
and Prince of Wales Islands. 

This rectangular region is a treeless Arctic territory. Its physical appearance, 
although similar to that of many parts of the larger Eastern Arctic which forms 
the northeastern fifth of Canada, is differentiated from the latter by method of 
entry. There is very little intercourse between the two Arctic regions as trans- 
portation lines, supply routes, and communication in the Western Arctic generally 
come from the west—either from the Mackenzie Valley or occasionally from around 
the coast of Alaska. The Western Arctic is also differentiated from the nearby 
Subarctic and forested Mackenzie Valley, which, in the Northwest Territories, 
extends from Fort Smith to Aklavik. The physical characteristics and problems 
of the Mackenzie Valley are quite different from those of the Western Arctic. 

There are many contrasts within the Western Arctic region. The mainland 
and southern parts of the islands have a thinly scattered population of migratory 
Eskimos and a few white settlements, whereas the northern sections of the islands 
are uninhabited. The Eskimos who live near the delta of Mackenzie River differ 
in culture and equipment from the primitive natives of Boothia Peninsula and Back 
River. Transportation facilities and problems vary throughout the region. Navi- 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands and Development Services Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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gation difficulties encountered along the open coast of Beaufort Sea and Amundsen 
Gulf are different from those met in the almost-enclosed seas of Coronation Gulf 
and Queen Maud Gulf. Quite different transportation problems are met in the 
eastern part of the region north of King William Island. These contrasts illustrate 
the diversities within an area which has regional unity. A description of the 
physical character of the country helps to explain the reason for these differences, 
and at the same time shows the general similarities within the natural environment. 


General Geology.—The rocks underlying the Western Arctic are of Pre- 
cambrian and Paleozoic age. Around Coronation Gulf there appears to be a deep 
embayment in the Precambrian rocks. The mainland coast from Boothia Peninsula 
to Darnley Bay, except for a sedimentary strip north of Coppermine and on Kent 
Peninsula, is composed of rugged or worn Precambrian rocks. East of Coppermine 
settlement granites and gneisses predominate. On the north side of this basin Pre- 
cambrian rocks outcrop on the central west coast of Victoria Island and extend in 
a broad belt across the northern part of the Island to the heads of Richard Collinson 
Inlet and Hadley Bay, and possibly to the northeastern tip of Victoria Island. 
Within this basin, Precambrian sedimentary rocks and early Palseozoics, chiefly 
Ordovician in age, have been deposited. © 


The best known of the Precambrian rocks in the Western Arctic is the Copper- 
mine Series. They outcrop on both sides of the Coppermine River and extend 
eastward. The rocks have a gentle dip towards the north. Northeast of Great 
Bear Lake, they have been eroded into linear hills known as the Copper Mountains. 
These hills have steep, south-facing cliffs, and gentle northward slopes terminating 
in drift-filled valleys. The mountains are composed of a series of superimposed 
flows of basaltic lavas. A similar type of topography, unidentified as to age, is 
located 40 miles east of the junction of Coppermine and Hepburn Rivers. There the 
escarpments face eastward. North of Copper Mountains, Precambrian shale and 
limestone overlie the basalts of the Coppermine Series. Basaltic rocks of similar 
appearance outcrop again on southern Victoria Island at Richardson Island and west 
of Cambridge Bay, but they do not constitute the whole south'coast of the Island. 


Paleozoic rock, largely unclassified as to age, underlies the remainder of the 
Western Arctic Islands, and a mainland coastal section northwest of Coppermine. 
It is probable, however, that more recent rocks of Cenozoic age have been laid 
down in parts of Banks and northwest Victoria Islands. ‘The detailed geology of 
much of the Western Arctic, particularly identification of the sedimentary rocks, 
is as yet imperfectly known. 


Rocks of Ordovician age have been reported from the flat west coast of Boothia 
Peninsula and on part of low King William Island. Fossils found in rocks in other 
parts of King William Island indicate Silurian age. At Read, Liston and Sutton 
Islands, off the southwest coast of Victoria Island, Ordovician rocks appear again; 
probably similar rocks can be found on the nearby mainland. Younger rocks have 
been reported from both the south and north coasts of Banks Island suggesting 
that much of the Island may be considered post-Silurian in age. 


Glaciation.—Although the southern limit of continental glaciation in North 
America is well established, there is much doubt about the northern boundary. 
Recent geological work has established the fact that at least the southern part of 
Victoria Island was glaciated, and possibly the whole Island.* The thickness of 


*Washburn, A. L. ‘‘Geology of Victoria Island and Adjacent Regions, Arctic Canada’’. Geological 
Society of America Memoir 22, 1947. 
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the ice over Cambridge Bay has been estimated to have been at least 2,000 feet. 
Evidence of glaciation is obtained from the distribution of erratics, and glacial 
strize, especially glacial deposition, including eskers and moraines. 

The last direction of movement of the ice can be interpreted by glacial striz. 
These scratches in the rock surface of the mainland coast indicate that ice pushed 
to the northwest. On Victoria Island the recorded strie point westward and south- 
ward suggesting a final centre of dispersal on the Island itself. 

Since the melting of the ice-cap of glacial times, the whole Arctic has slowly 
risen out of the sea. This rise has been recorded by emergent beachlines containing 
fossil marine shells. In some places these gravel ridges are found as high as 500 
to 600 feet above the present sea-level. Many of the present-day coasts, and 
especially the low coasts of sedimentary rock, are characterized by rows of ancient 
beachlines rising successively higher inland. ° 

The slow emergence may still be continuing. At Cambridge Bay, a shoal 
reported by the explorer Collinson in 1852, is now a small islet above water. The 
rise, in this case, has amounted to about five feet in 100 years. Further evidence 
of deeper water in the Western Arctic is found in the ancient whalebone houses 
built by Eskimos around King William Island almost 1,000 years ago. The seas 
in that area are now too shallow for large whales. 


Topography.—Topography in the Western Arctic is characterized by com- 
binations of low, level,. grassy plains and rounded, barren, rugged hills. There are 
no mountainous regions; even the rough hilly country does not exceed 2,000 feet in 
elevation. The highest elevations are found on western Victoria Island and southern 
Banks Island. The mainland coast from Yukon Territory to Boothia Peninsula 
is mainly low and flat, but elsewhere rises abruptly from the water to a height of a 
few hundred feet. 

Along the Yukon coast a low tundra strip about 10 miles wide fronts the rugged 
Richardson and Buckland Ranges. Numerous small streams cross: the rolling 
plain, and lakes dot its surface. The Mackenzie Delta region and the coast eastward 
to Baillie Island are very low and swampy. Innumerable small lakes, cut off from 
the sea by strips of beaches, cover the coastal regions, and shallows extend offshore. 
A sharp bluff rises along the east side of the Mackenzie Delta, beyond which many 
small conical hills, called “‘pingos”’, are found near Port Brabant (Tuktoyaktuk). 
The inland country to the west is gently rolling tundra, with numerous lakes filling 
the depressions in the permanently frozen ground. 

The coast east of Baillie Island has steep bluffs rising about 200 feet above the 
water. The Smoking Mountains along the west side of Franklin Bay are steep 
hills of about 500 feet altitude. South of Darnley Bay, hills rise to about 1,000 
feet and appear more rugged on the coastal side. These hills are actually the eroded 
front of the Precambrian plateau facing towards the sea: they have very little 
relief on the south side. The lake-dotted country inland from Horton and Anderson 
Rivers is a rolling tundra with few major topographic features. 

Between Pearce Point and Stapylton Bay the coast is straight and in many 
places lined with low cliffs of 50 to 200 feet. In the low sections elevations increase 
inland in a series of terraces to a rolling interior plateau where altitudes average 
about 1,000 feet. Tundra vegetation of grasses, sedges and mosses is fairly abundant 
over the plateau. The coast around Bernard Harbour is flat, rising in series of 
former beachlines to a rolling grassy interior. Gravel beaches are the main topo- 
graphic features. 
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Between Coppermine Settlement and Bathurst Inlet, the coast is more rugged 
than that to the westward. Rocky cliffs line the south coast of Coronation Gulf, 
except where broken by river mouths and valley plains. South of Coppermine 
settlement, the Copper Mountains are linear ranges of hills with south-facing cliffs. 
Much of the interior country south of the Copper Mountains and extending towards 
Burnside River consists of barren rocky ridges and drift-filled valleys. South of 
Burnside River the Peacock Hills, which have an altitude of about 2,000 feet, rise 
_ abruptly 500 to 1,000 feet above the rolling plain. 


Around Bathurst Inlet rugged hills rise directly from the water, sometimes to 
over 1,000 feet elevation. The hills decrease in relief inland. Numerous rocky 
islands fill the Inlet and almost block its mouth. Their precipitous cliffs make a 
scenic setting of rugged grandeur. 


Elevations decrease east of Bathurst Inlet as the rocky hills become lower and 
the grassy valleys widen. Kent Peninsula is generally low. Its shelving beaches 
rise from the shallow shores to low rocky hills in the interior. Higher hills of Pre- 
eambrian rock form the neck of the peninsula, and numerous small rocky islands are 
sprinkled offshore to the east. 


The south coast of Queen Maud Gulf is low and flat. Numerous islands and 
unmapped shoals are found in the shallow water offshore. The lowland is rocky 
near the shore and extends far inland in swampy, lake-covered tundra. Several 
long rivers, some of them entrenched, drain through the area towards the coast. 
The low divide between these.streams and Back River is covered with glacial deposits 
forming low hills. Southeast of Perry River there is a hilly section consisting of 
rock ridges rising about 500 feet above the surrounding region. Streams with 
steep-sided valleys have cut into it. The extent of the hilly section is not known and 
details are scarce concerning the topography of the inland region. 


The only features on low Adelaide Peninsula are disintegrated rock and gravel 
ridges which indicate ancient beachlines. A similar low coast extends eastward to 
the mouth of Murchison River. Little is known about the interior country other 
than the fact that rugged hills are found between Chantrey Inlet and Wager Bay. 


East of Rae Strait and along the west coast of Boothia Peninsula as far north 
as the Tasmania Islands, shelving coasts marked by old beach terraces are common. 
The rugged Precambrian hills rise abruptly above this plain on the west side of 
central Boothia Peninsula and occupy the entire northern part of the peninsula 
north of Wrottesley Inlet. This rough region has barren rocky hills and ridges 
rising about 1,000 feet above lake-filled, narrow valleys. The west coast of Somerset 
Island is also rugged and has numerous high, steep, offshore islands. 

The whole of King William Island is low. Near the coast the surface consists 
' of broad terraces marking former beaches. Except for a small conical hill east of 
Gjoa Haven, and slightly higher land on the northwest corner, it is doubtful if 
any of the island exceeds 400 feet in altitude. Its surface is mantled with broken 
sedimentary rock and glacial deposits. Lakes fill the depressions above the perman- 
ently frozen ground. Shallow water extends offshore in most places, especially 
along the northeast coast. 

Prince of Wales Island has three. physiographic divisions. The southern third 
of the Island is low and flat and is covered with numerous small, shallow lakes. 
Vegetation is unusually sparse, with much of the exposed surface consisting of 
disintegrated, angular sedimentary rock in low, flat ridges or domes. Another flat 
plain is located on the northwest corner of the Island, The central part of the 
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Island is a plateau of 500 to 1,000 feet altitude, which is deeply incised by numerous 
streams along the eastern side. There are very few lakes in this section, and many 
of the stream beds are broad, shallow, gravel-filled valleys. The red escarpment, 
front of the plateau rises abruptly above a narrow lowland west of Browne Bay. 
The northeastern parts of the Island and the large rocky islands blocking the east 
side of Browne Bay are high and rugged, possibly reaching 2,000 feet altitude. 
This rugged section is probably caused by underlying Precambrian rocks which 
also appear on nearby northwestern Boothia Peninsula and western Somerset 
Island. 


The eastern half of Victoria Island is similar in appearance to King William 
Island. A low, flat coast rises inland in low, gravel ridges and flattened domes 
across lake-dotted country. Outstanding hills are only a few hundred feet high. 
One of the most notable, Mount Pelly, near Cambridge Bay, is 675 feet high, and 
probably consists of unconsolidated glacial material. The south coast is also low 
and shelving, except at Richardson Island where Precambrian rocks form low, 
rugged hills. The eastern interior is also low and is covered with innumerable 
circular, shallow lakes as far westward as the head of Prince Albert Sound. 


Higher hills rise in western Victoria Island. Wollaston Peninsula, north of 
Dolphin and Union Strait, is rugged in places in the interior. Elevations of about 
1,700 feet have been reported. The hills consist of irregular ridges of unconsolidated 
material. Elevations decrease towards Prince Albert Sound. North of the Sound, 
ridge and valley topography is characteristic. The broad linear valleys trend to 
the northeast, and are separated by rocky ridges, sometimes with perpendicular, 
columnar cliffs. Altitudes are probably about 1,000 feet, but may reach 2,000 feet. 
south of the east end of Minto Inlet. Low hills surround Minto Inlet, and in some 
places form prominent headlands. Inland, north of the Inlet, a generally rolling 
plateau is rugged in places. In northwestern Victoria Island rocky hills are cut 
by many ravines. Wide valleys extend east-west, and are separated by ridges 
with south-facing escarpments. Lakes are not as numerous in this northwestern 
region. 


The north coast of Victoria Island is only sketchily known. High and pre- 
cipitous cliffs have been reported between Collinson Inlet and Hadley Bay. A line 
of higher hills rises inland to about 1,500 feet. Many small rocky islands are 
found offshore in the bays. The northeastern corner of the Island is a newly- 
discovered separate large rocky island with elevations of about 1,000 feet. 


Banks Island is generally high and rolling, being marked by high cliffs on both 
the south and north coasts. Highest elevations. are found at the south where 
Nelson Head, the southern cape, rises a sheer 1,000 feet: from the water. Rugged 
hills increase their altitudes inland to about 2,000 feet. The precipitous cliffs and 
hilly sections of the north coast rise about 600 feet above sea-level. The northern 
interior is rough and hilly. 


The west side of Banks Island has a low flat coast. It slopes gradually inland 
to low rolling hills of about 1,000 feet altitude. The hills are separated by broad 
valleys with abundant grassy tundra vegetation. Numerous large rivers drain 
the interior to the west and. north. The east coast is low in the central section, 
but is rocky and rugged towards the northeast. The northeast interior has less 
vegetation than central Banks Island. Several flat sandy areas have been reported 
there. 
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Climate.—There are only three meteorological stations in the Western Arctic* 
from which climatic records may be obtained. They are at Cambridge Bay, 
Coppermine and Holman Island. They indicate that the western part of the region, 
around Amundsen Gulf, is milder than the interior sections around Queen Maud 
Gulf. The region has an Arctic climate, which means that no month has an average 
mean temperature above 50°F. This 50° isotherm for the warmest month is 
generally found a short distance north of the tree-line. 


Old records at the Herschel Island whaling station indicate that its warmest 
month is below 50°F., and it is, therefore, within the Arctic zone. The treeless, 
tundra character of the vegetation of Herschel Island and the nearby mainland 
substantiates this Arctic characteristic. | | 

Aklavik, in the Mackenzie River Delta, has two months when average mean 
temperatures are above 50°F. This places it in the Subarctic zone. The forested 
character of the country is further proof of its relatively-mild summers. The Arctic 
line is found somewhere between Aklavik and the barren coast. Although not 
within the region, the Aklavik figures may be used as characteristic of the coast 
since there are no other meteorological stations along the western mainland of the 
Western Arctic. Actual temperatures at the coast would be somewhat lower than 
the Aklavik figures. East of the Mackenzie Delta the coast and the inland areas 
between rivers are treeless tundra. Forests finger north along the valleys of the 
Anderson and Horton Rivers, but do not reach the coast. 


Coppermine settlement is in the zone between Arctic and Subarctic. The 
meteorological station there has an average of 50°F. for July, placing the Settlement 
on the line between the two climatic regions. ‘Trees are found a short distance 
inland along the sheltered valley of the Coppermine River, indicating the warmth 
of the summer months. 


Because of inaccessibility, no meteorological stations are located in the vast 
region of the Canadian mainland east of Coppermine, until Baker Lake and the 
west coast of Hudson Bay are reached. ‘The tree-line trends away from the Arctic 
coast to the southeast. It is located north of the east end of Great Slave Lake 
and continues eastward to the Hudson Bay coast near Churchill. Exactly where 
the southern limit of the Arctic is in this area is not known, but it probably parallels 
the tree-line as it does in other regions where there are climatic records. 


Summers may be described as cool in the Western Arctic. The four months 
of June to September have average mean monthly temperatures above 32°F. in 
the southern parts of the region. In July and early August, afternoon temperatures 
may rise above 60°F ., and usually fall to around 40°F. in the evening. The day-by- 
day temperature at settlements may depend upon the direction of wind. A wind 
blowing from the warm land will be milder than a breeze from the cold waters of the 
Arctic gulfs. Temperatures seldom rise above 65°F. at Cambridge Bay and 70°F. 
at Holman Island. The absolute maximum recorded at both stations is 75°F. 
Occasionally during the summer, temperatures may reach almost 80°F. at Copper- 
mine, and the maximum recorded is 87°F. 

The change from autumn to winter is very rapid during early October. During 
that month the lakes and harbours have frozen over and the length of the period of 
daylight has decreased rapidly. Average mean monthly temperatures drop below 
zero in November and remain below zero for 5 months at Coppermine, Holman 
Island and Aklavik, and for 6 months at Cambridge Bay. 


* As defined in the opening paragraphs of this article. 
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February is the coldest month at each of the three Western Arctic weather 
stations. The monthly mean of —27°F. at Cambridge Bay is one of the coldest 


-known in Canada, being exceeded only slightly by records from stations on northern 


Baffin Island. Winters, which average between — 15°F. and — 20°F. during January 
and February, are not as cold at Coppermine, Holman Island and Aklavik. 


Minimum temperatures do not drop as low in the Western Arctic as in the 
Mackenzie Valley. Holman Island, located on Amundsen Gulf which may occasion- 
ally have open water between ice floes, has a usual winter minimum of about —37°F. 
Lower temperatures are often recorded by settlements in northern Ontario and on 
the Prairies. The lowest temperature ever recorded at Holman Island is —45°F. 
Coppermine is colder, having a mean winter minimum of —48°F., and a record 
minimum of —54°%. Cambridge Bay has the lowest minimum temperatures 
known in the whole Canadian Arctic. Nearly every winter readings in the Arctic 
of about —54°F. are observed, and the lowest recording reported is —63°F. from 
there. 


In April, monthly mean temperatures rise to slightly above zero at all stations 
except Cambridge Bay. Spring comes quickly as the days become longer in May. 
Average monthly mean temperatures Jump 20 degrees between April and May. 
The snow begins to melt from southern slopes about mid-May on the mainland. 
Summer begins in July when the ice breaks up along the coasts and in the lakes. 


Since most of the Western Arctic settlements are in the vicinity of latitude 
69°N., they have about the same duration of daylight and darkness.. In summer 
there are 24 hours of light from the latter part of May to the end of July. During 
this time the sun circles low in the sky, dipping down towards the horizon in the 
north. By the end of July the sun is setting for a short period in the north. The 
period of darkness lengthens each day thereafter. 


By the first of December the sun no longer rises above the horizon to the south. 
For the next month there is a period of twilight darkness, brightened by the 
light of the stars and moon, a twilight glow on the southern horizon, and reflections 
from the snow. Early in January the sun again peeps above the horizon, and each 
day thereafter the daylight lasts longer until there is equal day and night on 
March 21. 


Precipitation is not heavy in the Western Arctic. About 10 inches are recorded 
at Coppermine and Aklavik, half of which falls as rain during the four warmest 
months. Six and seven inches are recorded by the stations at Cambridge Bay and 
Holman Island respectively, about one-third of which is rain coming chiefly in 
July and August. At Coppermine, three inches is the most rain ever recorded in one 
month, and in dry summers as little as one-half inch has fallen in a month. 


Snowfall is difficult to record accurately at all Arctic stations because of the 
excessive drifting. From 40 to 50 inches is the usual amount which falls during the 
winter. Northern snow is generally hard and finely crystalline, especially when on 
the ground. It packs solidly, and where it collects to sufficient depths in depressions 
or on the sea-ice, can be cut into snow blocks for igloo-building. 


Heaviest snowfalls come in October and November, but continue intermittently 
throughout 10 months of the year. Although a small amount of snow falls, the 
low winter temperatures and lack of sunlight prevent melting. In rocky, hilly 
country the ridge tops are often blown free of snow, but a snow cover, which is 
used for sledge-dog transportation, always remains throughout the winter in the 
valleys and over the lowlands and sea-ice. 
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Fog is most frequent during spring and summer months, especially near the 
coast. When warming air from the land comes in contact with ice-covered or cold 
seas, condensation occurs and fogs roll out to sea. Fogs are not as frequent a 
transportation hazard in the Western Arctic, however, as they are in Hudson Strait 
of the Eastern Arctic. Cambridge Bay and Coppermine average two to three days 
of fog each month during May, July and August. A maximum in May of eight 
foggy days at Coppermine and of nine at Cambridge Bay is the greatest number ever 
reported in one month. 


Fogs are rare in the winter months when sea-ice and snow-covered land have 
about the same temperatures. Visibility is sometimes poor in this season, however, 
owing to drifting snow. During these “blizzards’’ all movement ceases, as Eskimo 
and white travellers wait in snow-houses or in tents for the storm to blow over. 
On the other hand, many days of spring are clear and bright, with scattered high 
clouds. This is the best time for travelling provided snow-goggles are worn as a 
precaution against snow blindness. 


Winds blow predominantly from the northwest during the winter at most 
stations. At Coppermine, however, southwesterly winds are more common in the 
winter. In summer, winds from the east or northeast occur more frequently in the 
Western Arctic, but again shift to the northwest in autumn. Calms are more usual 
in winter than in summer. ; 


Ice Conditions.—As in all Arctic regions, one of the main problems of accessi- 
bility is unpredictable ice conditions. For about 9 to 10 months coasts are closed 
to sea transportation by land-fast ice, and the open gulfs off Beaufort Sea are 
jammed with heavy ice floes from the shifting pack of the Arctic Ocean. During 
the short open season, when the ice moves off from the shores of the open coast, 
and melts in the enclosed seas, navigation is possible. ‘The length of that season, 
and the degree of accessibility, however, vary greatly from year to year. 


Early in September the lakes in the northern parts of the region begin to freeze 
over; by the end of the month small lakes Un the mainland also have an ice-covering. 
Towards the end of September or early October ice forms across the harbours and 
inlets, and starts to build out from the shore. By the end of November or early 
in December, Coronation and Queen Maud Gulfs, and the connecting straits off 
the mainland coast, are frozen over completely except where there are unusually 
strong currents. If freeze-up comes during a period of calm, the ice will be hard and 
level, making an excellent winter highway. If the freeze-up period is stormy, 
and the ice is broken up several times before finally setting, the resulting ice-cover 
will be rough and hummocky. 


One of the notable differences between Eastern and Western Arctic winter ice 
is the lack of a “tidal hinge” in the western region. Tides are quite minor in the 
Western Arctic, averaging from one to two feet on the open coast. In summer the 
height of the tide is influenced more by prevailing winds than any other factor. 
In the Eastern Arctic, high tides raise and lower the harbour ice, leaving a zone of 
weakened ice or open water between the main mass and the shore. In the Western 
Arctic, on the other hand, tides are so minor that the harbour ice freezes solidly 
to the shore. Its average thickness in late winter is five to seven feet. 


In spring the ice breaks up first along the coasts, especially near the mouths of 
rivers. A strip of open water melts along the shore, and cracks appear in the 
harbour ice. Soon the cracks grow wider, and the floes are shifted about with the 
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wind. Finally, a strong off-shore wind will move the ice out of the harbour into 
the shifting mass in the main channels. This harbour break-up occurs in the last 
half of June or early July along the mainland coast, but may be as late as the middle 
of July among the Western Arctic Islands. 


Similarly, small lakes on the mainland begin to break up towards the end of 
June, and larger lakes are ice-free by the middle of July. On northern Victoria and 
Banks Islands, large lakes may still be frozen over early in August. 


After the harbour ice has moved out there still remains a period of weeks before 
navigation is possible along the coasts. The open coast of Beaufort Sea near the 
Mackenzie River Delta and that south of Amundsen Gulf usually have a strip of 
open water along the shore by early August. At any time during the summer, 
however, strong northerly winds may push the heavy floes of Beaufort Sea southward 
against the coast. Westerly winds may block the harbours and inlets of western 
Victoria Island throughout July, and may jam Dolphin and Union Strait. In 
some years this latter Strait has been blocked with ice floes throughout the summer, 
but this barrier is not common. 


By the end of July, Coronation Gulf usually has enough open water for navi- 
gation. The floes move about with the winds in the central part of the gulf until 
they melt. In shallow Queen Maud Gulf the ice remains until the latter part of 
August before melting away. At any time heavy polar ice from M’Clintock 
Channel may push southward through Victoria Strait and into Queen Maud Gulf. 
Simpson Strait, south of King William Island, is too narrow for polar ice to enter 
so that this strait and the straits to the eastward are open in August. 


North of King William Island there is almost no ice-free season, or at best a 
period of only a few weeks around the first of September. Heavy polar ice from 
M’Clintock Channel pushes southward throughout the year, and having no outlet, 
jams into the passages of Victoria, James Ross and Franklin Straits. Only occasional 
navigation by shallow-draught vessels has been possible off the west coast of Boothia 
Peninsula, particularly when favourable winds hold the ice off the coast. Peel 
Channel apparently has pack ice throughout the year, but in some seasons it is 
loose enough to permit schooner navigation with difficulty. 


North of Banks and Victoria Islands heavy polar ice from the Arctic Ocean 
packs the channels throughout the year and pushes against the coasts. It is possible 
that the ice loosens slightly by the end of August, but navigation will always be 
hazardous. Prince of Wales Strait, between Banks and Victoria Islands, has been 
reported open in late August in some years, and jammed full of floes in other years. 


Summary.—The Western Arctic is a treeless region along the north-central 
and northwestern coast of the mainland of Canada and includes the nearby Arctic 
Islands. It is underlain chiefly by ancient worn Precambrian rocks on the mainland, 
whereas sedimentary rock predominates on the islands. Most coasts are charac- 
terized by old gravel and disintegrated rock beach-lines which indicate the emergence 
of the region from the sea since the last Glacial Age. Topography, often dependent 
on the underlying bedrock, is either rough and rugged in places, or low and flat. 
Most of the region, owing to the permanently frozen subsoil, is covered with innumer- 
able lakes of all sizes and shapes. 


The region has an Arctic climate, in which winters are continuously cold for 
five or six months, but do not record the extreme minima of the nearby Subarctic 
Mackenzie Valley. Summers are cool and short in the Western Arctic. Afternoon 
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temperatures occasionally rise above 60°F., and no month has an average mean 
temperature above 50°F. Precipitation is low throughout the year. Rains fall 
in July and August, and snowfall is most frequent in October and November. 


The seas and straits off the mainland and between the Arctic Islands are frozen 
over for about nine months of the year. The ice begins breaking up in July along 
the mainland, the exact time of break-up varying regionally and from season to 
season. The wide channels north of.the Western Arctic Islands remain jammed 
throughout the year with heavy pack-ice from the Arctic Ocean. 


Section 2.—Political Geography 


Politically, Canada is divided into nine Provinces and two Territories. From 
east to west these are: the Maritime Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; Quebec; Ontario; the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; and the most westerly province, British Columbia. 
North of the area included in the provinces the country is divided into Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories. The political characteristics and the resources 
of each of these areas are reviewed at pp. 23-27 of the 1946 Year Book. Each 
of the provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set out in the British North 
America Act (The B.N.A. Act with amendments to date, appears at pp. 40-60 of the 
1942 Year Book) and, as new provinces have been organized from the Federal 
lands of the Northwest, they have been granted political status equivalent to that . 
of the original provinces. Yukon and the Northwest Territories with their 
boundaries of to-day are administered by the Federal Government. 


PART 1I1.—GEOLOGY 


For the latest material published under this heading see the 1947 edition of the 
Year Book, pp. 19-29. 


Further reference to earlier articles will be found at the front of this edition. 


PART III.—GEOPHYSICS* 
Section 1.—Gravity 


Absolute and Relative Measurements of Gravity.—Determinations of 
gravity fall into two classes (a) absolute determinations (b) relative determinations. 
The latter are made by setting up an apparatus and taking observations with it at 
a base station (where gravity is known or assumed to be known) and at other stations 
where the value is required. Relative measurements which really determine only 
differences in gravity can be made with great accuracy because they do not necessitate 
the measurement or evaluation of certain quantities that are required in absolute 
determinations. | 


There are only very few places where absolute gravity measurements of the 
highest accuracy have been made; the best of these are probably The Geodetic 
Institute at Potsdam, Germany, the Bureau of Standards at Washington, U.S.A., 
and the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington, near London, England. 
Such measurements have all been made by determination of the time of vibration 


* Prepared under the direction of W. B. Timm, C.B.E., Director, Mines, Forests and Scientific Services 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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of a pendulum the square of which is inversely proportional to gravity. All or 
nearly all other measurements of gravity are referred to these locations and all 
relative determinations in North America are referred to one of them. 


Observations extended over lengthy intervals at each place: at Potsdam 
between 1898 and 1904; by Kiihnen and Furtwangler, at Washington between 
1933 and 1935; by Heyl and Cook, and at Teddington, near London, by Clark, 
between 19386 and 1939. These three places have been compared by relative 
measurements with pendulums which show that the previously accepted value for 
Potsdam, to which all relative measurements in North America are referred, is in 
error by 17 milligals in terms of the commonly accepted unit of one milligal equals 
0-001 centimetre per second, per second. Although there is a slight difference 
depending on how the relative measurements are interpreted, Heyl’s determination 
suggests a correction of 20 milligals to Kiihnen’s value and Clark’s result gives a 
correction of 15 milligals, the mean of the two being 17 milligals. This is the 
correction (it is negative) recommended by the sub-committee on gravity of the 
National Research Council of the United States in 1942. 


Dryden, who, in 1942, made a re-examination of the Potsdam determination 
considers that an unwarranted correction was made by the Potsdam observers to 
account for certain systematic errors. If this correction had not been made Dryden 
argues that the Potsdam result would have been 12 milligals less and, in order to 
obtain the most probable absolute values for stations expressed in terms of the - 
Potsdam system, he would subtract 15 milligals. 


The absolute measures at Washington appear correct to better than 10 milligals. 
They may be subject as has been the experience in the past with pendulum results, 
to some unsuspected systematic error. An accurate absolute determination of 
gravity by some method other than pendulums is most desirable. 


The first serious attempt in Canada to measure gravity appears to have been 
an absolute measurement by A. M. Scott in the School of Practical Science of the 
University of Toronto, Ont., in 1896. Observations were made with a Kater’s 
pendulum constructed of steel and manufactured by Nalder Brothers of London, 
England. Observations and investigations in connection with the determination 
extended over a period of three months or more. Mr. Scott, who was then an 
undergraduate in Arts, presented the results of his work and a valuable thesis on 
the pendulum in competition for the 1851 Science Scholarship. He obtained 980-304 
centimetres per second, per second, or 32-3590 feet per second, per second, for 
the acceleration due to gravity or in other words for the increase in velocity acquired 
in one second by a freely falling body at Toronto. The most direct way to deter- 
mine gravity, but apparently not the most accurate, would be to measure this 
increment in velocity directly. 


Scott estimated the probable error of his determination at about one part in 
one hundred thousand or 0-01 cm. per second, per second. Recent observations 
on the campus of the University with a gravimeter indicate that Scott’s value is in 
error by about 140 milligals which compares rather unfavourably with an accuracy 
of 50 milligals obtained by Kater in an absolute determination in London, in 1818. 
Employing an invariable pendulum, Kater made a number of relative determinations 
between the Isle of Wight and the Orkneys with an accuracy of from 2 to 3 milligals 
equal to or better than that frequently obtained in recent years with invariable 
_ pendulums. 
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The greatest accuracy normally obtained in relative determinations with 
pendulums appears to have been with an apparatus developed by the Gulf Oil 
Corporation in the United States for which an accuracy of 1 in 4,000,000 in routine 
field operations is claimed. In this routine, three to five stations were occupied 
in one day with two sets of apparatus and a crew of 25 men including surveyors to 
determine locations and elevations of stations. 


The first relative determination of gravity in Canada was made with reference 
to Paris by Commandant Defforges of the Service Geographique of the French 
Army in the basement of the Macdonald Physics building of McGill University, 
Montreal, Que., in 1893. Other determinations were made by him the same year 
at Montreal, Que., and at Washington, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, Mount 
Hamilton and San Francisco, U.S.A. A defect of gravity (now known to be due to 
isostatic compensation) according to the Bouguer theoretical method of computing 
gravity had already been observed over the Continents of Europe, Africa and Asia. 
Observations were made at the previously mentioned places to determine whether 
the same condition prevailed in North America. The results indicated a deficiency 
of gravity over the continent reaching a maximum of over 200 milligals at Salt 
Lake City, thus confirming what had been previously discovered on the other 
continents. 


Gravity Work of the Dominion Observatory.—Observations of gravity were 
- begun by the Dominion Observatory, in 1902, when a pendulum apparatus con- 
structed by Saegmuller under the supervision of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey was purchased in Washington. Dr. O. J. Klotz took observations 
with it that year at Washington, U.S.A., Ottawa, Ont., Toronto, Ont., and at 
Montreal, Que., and in connection with the determination of Trans-Pacific longitudes 
in 1903, also observed at Suva, Fiji, and Doubtless Bay, New Zealand. In connec- 
tion with the observation of the total eclipse of the sun on Aug. 30, 1905, a determina- 
tion of gravity was made at Northwest River, Labrador, by Professor Louis B. 
Stewart of the University of Toronto with the Dominion Observatory pendulum 
apparatus. 


This apparatus consists of a set of three pendulums with the knife edge not on 
the pendulums but on a bracket which can be made fast in the pendulum case. 
The head of the pendulum has the form of an inverted stirrup with an agate plane 
in the head which rests upon the knife edge when the pendulum is in motion. Con- 
siderable trouble was experienced with the apparatus in the early days until the 
bobs were fastened securely to the stems by rivetting. A description of the instru- 
ment appears in Publication, Vol. II, No. 10, of the Dominion Observatory. 


After Professor Stewart’s observations in Labrador no further work was done 
until 1914 when F. A. McDiarmid made a comparison of gravity between Washington 
and Ottawa. He observed on the gravity pier in the Dominion Observatory which 
since that time has remained the base to which all gravity determinations by the 
Dominion Observatory are referred. With reference to the former base station of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey at 205 New Jersey Avenue, S.E., Washing- 
ton, and the value 980-118 cm., per sec., per sec., for it, McDiarmid obtained 
980-621 cm. per sec., per sec., for Ottawa. For the same comparison, in 1921, 
A. H. Miller obtained 980-624 cm. per sec., per sec., and in 1929 the value 980-622 
cm. per sec., per sec., for Ottawa. Until 1928, Washington was the only station in 
North America that had a trustworthy connection with Potsdam. By direct 
connection with Potsdam, in 1900, by Putnam, and following a world adjustment 
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by Borass, the value 980-112 cm. per sec., per sec., was adopted for the New Jersey 
Avenue Base. Observations at Washington by Meinesz and Miller, in 1928 and 
1929, suggested that this value was a few milligals too low. Due to its importance 
as a reference point and in order to remove doubt, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
made a direct connection between Washington and Potsdam by Lieutenant Edwin 
J, Brown of the staff of the Survey in 1932 and 1933. By this time the New Jersey 
Avenue Base had been destroyed by building operations. It had, however, been 
connected in 1893 with the first gravity base station in Washington in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. In April and May, 1932, a connection was made between the 
Smithsonian base and the new base station established in the new Department of 
Commerce building on Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. Brown adopted 
980-118 cm. per sec., per sec., for the new commerce base the mean of his own 
observations and those of Miller’s reduced to the new base. The two sets by the 
separate observers, agreed within one-tenth of a milligal for the bronze pendulums 
employed by both observers. The invar pendulums used only by Brown, gave a 
discordant result differing by 3 milligals. 


Although it is not made expressly clear in Brown’s report, it appears that the 
adopted value 980-118 cm. per sec., per sec., for the new Commerce base, implies 
980-117 cm. per sec., per sec., for the New Jersey Avenue base at which observations 
have been made by the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 


During 1928 and 1929, a careful comparison was made by the Dominion 
Observatory between Ottawa, Greenwich, Potsdam and the New Jersey Avenue 
base in Washington. ‘Three pendulums and two knife edges were used. Assuming 
the value for Potsdam, six individual values were obtained for each of the other 
places. The average departure of the mean from the six individual values for 
Greenwich was 1 milligal, for Washington, 1 milligal and for Ottawa, 2 milligals. 
The value 980-622 cm. per sec., per sec., has been adopted for Ottawa, with reference 
to Potsdam. The most probable absolute value for Ottawa is 980-605 cm. per 
sec., per sec. 


Forty-two stations were established across Canada between Halifax, N.S., 
and Vancouver, B.C., with the pendulum apparatus in 1914 and 1915. Since then, 
the number of pendulum stations observed in Canada has increased to a total of 
186. Most of them are in the southern part of the country but 10 stations have 
been observed in the Northwest Territories north of 60°. The most northerly 
station, at present, is Cambridge Bay latitude 69° 07-4 N. and longitude 105° 
04-1 W. A combined airborne gravity and magnetic expedition established seven 
stations, including that at Cambridge Bay in the Northwest Territories, in 1945. 


The results of these gravity observations are of value as reference points to 
commercial concerns engaged in exploration by the gravity method. They are of 
- great value in determining the shape of the earth and the form of the geoid or level 
surface of the earth. The results of the observations have been used to investigate 
the nature of the earth’s outer and lighter crust in Canada. These studies suggest 
that the crust varies in thickness from 35 kilometres along the coasts and less 
elevated regions to about 50 kilometres or more in the mountains of British Columbia. 
The crust rests upon a lower and denser layer in a condition of isostatic equilibrium 
somewhat akin to that of an iceberg in the sea, except that the lower layer is not 
fluid like water, but yields to long continued stress. It is apparent though, that 
the layer beneath the outer crust possesses some strength even over long periods of 
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time for there are extensive areas in both Canada and the United States where 
isostatic gravity anomalies of 20 milligals or even more prevail, representing unbal- 
anced loads of rock of 500 feet or more in thickness. 


At a considerable number of pendulum stations in the glaciated regions of the 
Canadian Shield the isostatic anomalies are negative, suggesting, possibly, that the 
crust of the earth depressed by the ice may not have regained its pre-glacial elevation. 


Investigations of Geophysical Methods of Prospecting.—An exceedingly 
sensitive gravity apparatus is the Eétvés torsion balance. This instrument, 
uhlike the pendulum or the gravimeter, does not measure, directly, either gravity 
or gravity differences. It does measure the rate of change of gravity or gradient 
of gravity in the level or horizontal surface and also the differential curvature of 
the level surface with extraordinary accuracy. Differences of gravity may be 
obtained by setting up at two or more points. Gravity gradients can be measured 
to an accuracy of one Eétv6és unit corresponding to a rate of change of gravity which, 
over a distance of one mile, would represent a variation of gravity of one-sixth 
of a milligal. The instrument has been displaced but not entirely supplanted, by 
the gravimeter. 


For several years the Observatory carried on investigations and tests in colla- 
boration with the Geological Survey of Canada and other institutions, with torsion 
balances and magnetometers over certain geological structures and ore deposits 
with quite favourable results in several cases. Reports on the work appear in 
publications of the Dominion Observatory and elsewhere. 


Investigations with Gravimeters.—With the development of the modern 
gravimeter and particularly with the development of these instruments in the 
United States during the latest decade, extraordinary progress has been made in the 
investigation of the earth’s crust by the gravity method. Many thousand deter- 
minations have been made in the United States and Canada in the search for oil 
and other minerals. Gravimeters are in principle exceedingly delicate weighing 
machines capable of measuring gravity differences to one-hundredth of a milligal 
which is one one-hundred millionth part of gravity, although the instrument, like 
the invariable pendulum, does not really measure gravity itself. Up to 100 deter- 
minations can be made in a restricted area with the gravimeter in a day. Deposits 
or formations of light or heavy rock can, therefore, be rapidly outlined with them. 


In the summer of 1944, the Humble Oil and Refining Company of Houston, 
Texas, through the courtesy of the American Geophysical Union, placed a gravi- 
meter at the disposal of the Dominion Observatory. In collaboration with the 
Geological Survey of Canada and the Department of Lands and Mines of the 
Province of New Brunswick during that season several hundred observations were 
made with this gravimeter in Eastern Canada and particularly over the carboniferous 
basin of central New Brunswick where indication of the location of buried pre- 
carboniferous ridges was sought. Evidence of these ridges was discovered at 
several places. Further observations, in 1945, by the Dominion Observatory, 
brought the number of observations with the instrument up to over 1,000 and showed 
that granite batholiths in the Maritimes are definitely associated with negative 
anomalies and that the Caledonia Mountain region of New Brunswick and the 
Cobequid Mountains of Nova Scotia, in which igneous rocks and altered sediments 
of Precambrian and Palxozoic age are prevalent, are both areas of positive gravity 
anomaly. 
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A Mott Smith gravimeter was purchased by the Observatory from the Atlas 
Corporation of Houston, Texas, in 1946. Over 1,600 observations have since been 
made with it across Canada between Amherst, N.S., and Jasper, Alta. A network 
of gravity and magnetometric stations was established in the mining areas of 
northern Ontario and western Quebec in 1947 and pronounced anomalies related 
to the geology were observed. It is believed that study of the results will lead to 
better understanding of the correlation between the anomalies and the geology. 
Observations over the Prairies suggest the existence and indicate the location of 
buried formations underlying the soil, clay and gravel. 

During 1947, a party in charge of M. J. 8. Innes, of the staff of the Dominion 
Observatory, operated in an area in northern Canada almost entirely within the 
Canadian Shield observing gravity and vertical magnetic intensity. A gravimeter 
was hired from the North American Geophysical Company of Houston, Texas for 
this work. ‘Traverses were made along the northern railways leading to Hudson 
and James Bays. A test of the applicability of gravity and magnetic methods to 
the location and delineation of mineral deposits was made by Mr. Innes by observa- 
tion of 220 stations over the East Sullivan sulphide ore body at Val d’Or, Que. 
Two hundred and thirteen stations were established by Mr. Innes’ party in six 
weeks during July and part of August in northwestern Ontario, northern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan between latitudes 50° and 58° N. and longitudes 92° and 108° W. 
covering an area of 185,000 sq. miles within the Canadian Shield. An aeroplane 
was employed for transportation in this work. 


Section 2.—Seismology 


‘That branch of science which treats of earthquakes has received considerable 
attention in Canada during recent years. It has been generally recognized that 
earthquakes are frequent in regions of adjustment of strata and are characteristic 
of the newer mountain and coastal regions where steep level-gradients occur. The 
energy radiated from an earthquake in the form of elastic waves in the earth is, 
however, recorded on sensitive seismographs up to great distances, even to the 
antipodes of the earthquake. Seismological researches, while regularly recording 
the routine statistical data regarding earthquakes, seek also to determine particular 
causes. Moreover, they endeavour to ascertain the physical properties of the 
earth’s crust and interior as revealed by the peculiarities on the ‘‘time-distance 
curves” for earthquakes. 

A time-distance curve, as its name implies, shows the relation between the 
arcual surface distances from the origin of the earthquake to the various recording 
stations and the elapsed time required for the initial impulses and their various 
reflections from layers in the earth to reach each station from the origin concerned. 
Of late years, these time-distance curves have been greatly improved. Further 
improvement of these curves must be through taking account of the depth of the 
origin—the ‘focal depth”. The point within the earth from which energy of an 
earthquake is liberated is called the ‘‘focus’’; the point vertically above the focus, 
on the surface, the “‘epicentre’’. 

The records of seismograph stations within 500 miles of an earthquake are used 
to determine the epicentre, focal depth, and focal time. Those same stations, 
together with the others at distances up to the antipodes of an earthquake, are 
used to determine arrival times for making up the time-distance curves. The 
curves themselves are the point of departure for a study of the earth’s crust and 
deep interior. 
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For a complete history of seismology in Canada, see PEE 7-9 of the 1943-44 
edition of the Year Book. 


There are at present, six Bs eaant seismograph stations located in Canada. 
The control station is at the Dominion Observatory in Ottawa, Ont. There are 
stations operated by Dalhousie University at Halifax, N.S., by the University of 
Saskatchewan at Saskatoon, Sask., by the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at 
Victoria, B.C., and by the Shawinigan Water and Power Company at Shawinigan 
Falls and Seven Falls, Que. All of these stations send their seismograms to Ottawa 
for study. From these records all the earthquakes recorded are listed and monthly 
bulletins are forwarded to most of the seismograph stations of the world. Those 
earthquakes which are called “‘local’’, that is they originate in this eastern part of 
North America, are reported to a central station at Boston, Mass., to be included 
in a special monthly bulletin. Any strong shock within Canadian borders is 
investigated and its place of origin is definitely located both by field study and by a 
mathematical solution from the seismograms available. In this regard, detailed 
studies have been made of the St. Lawrence earthquake of 1925, the Grand Banks 
earthquake of 1929, the Temiskaming earthquake of 1935, the Cornwall-Massena 
earthquake of 1944, and the British Columbia earthquake of 1946. In the case of 
the last two the mathematical solution of the epicentre from seismograms is now 
proceeding. 


In order that the crustal structure of the Canadian Shield may be thoroughly 
studied a new program has been organized. From time to time, some of the mines at 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., suffer what is known as a rockburst. Some of these bursts 
have sufficient energy to record on seismographs up to 500 or 600 miles. These 
bursts, besides giving a record similar to that of an earthquake, have the feature 
that their exact location and depth are known. So that if seismograph stations 
are established, one at the mine to record the time of the burst, and several others 
along a line, a time-distance curve may be drawn up on which both time and distance 
are accurately known. From this curve and some mathematical calculation the 
depths of the various layers in the earth beneath the area studied are known. For 
this purpose a permanent seismograph station at Kirkland Lake has been established, 
and two other stations are operating on a semi-permanent basis between Ottawa 
and Kirkland Lake. This program promises to yield valuable scientific data for 
the future study of earthquakes in the area of the Canadian Shield and to give an 
accurate picture of the earth structure immediately beneath. 


A modified form of seismograph is used for seismic prospecting. Dynamite 
is detonated in specially drilled holes and the resulting shock waves are recorded on 
seismographs at measured distances. A study made of the records obtained yields 
information which leads to the location of subsurface structures including those 
likely to contain oil or natural gas. Such work is being done more and more in the 
oil fields in southern Alberta and is responsible in some part for the recent discovery 
of new productive areas. The Dominion Observatory has had an observer attached 
to several of these surveys and at all times the seismologists endeavour to keep 
posted on the developments in this application of seismology. 


The Seismological Service of Canada co-operates with seismograph stations 
from all parts of the world in supplying data and records for study of various earth- 
quakes and, in return, co-operation is obtained from them in the obtaining of data 
for large Canadian earthquakes. The Bibliography of Seismology, a bi-annual 
publication of the Dominion Observatory listing all the articles on the subject for 
ready reference, is distributed to seismologists in every country. 
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Section 3.—Terrestrial Magnetism 


The study of the magnetic phenomena of the earth is of paramount importance 
in the field of geophysics. The cause and origin of the earth’s magnetic field are not 
fully known and in this regard it has something in common with that other great 
natural phenomenon, gravitation. 


The magnetic field is not confined within the earth. It extends far out into 
space and at a height of 4,000 miles is still one-eighth as great as at the surface. 
The magnetic field is being constantly affected and deformed by effects of the sun, 
moon and radiations from space. It is subject to changes both in direction and 
magnitude. There is a slow progressive change throughout the years known as 
secular variation. There are orderly daily changes varying in magnitude and 
character with geographic position, with the seasons and with cycles of disturbances 
on the sun. There are also short-period and sudden commencement disturbances 
known as magnetic storms which apparently are linked up with solar disturbance 
and other cosmical phenomena. Great magnetic storms are usually accompanied 
by brilliant auroral displays. 

Although the earth’s magnetic field is not apparent to the senses, it can be 
measured with facility. There are three magnetic elements whose values must be 
known to supply a complete knowledge of the magnetic field at any place. These 
are the declination, inclination and intensity. The declination, sometimes called 
variation of the compass, is measured in the horizontal plane and represents the 
angular distance between the true and magnetic meridians. The inclination or 
dip is measured in the vertical plane and represents the angular distance between 
the direction of the magnetic field and the horizon. The intensity, if measured in 
the plane of inclination, is known as total intensity but if measured in the horizontal 
or vertical plane is known as horizontal or vertical intensity. 


Probably the most practical use made of the earth’s magnetic field has been 
in surveying and in navigation by water and air. The magnetic compass was used 
in early survey work in Canada to delineate the boundaries of parcels of land. 
Its importance to navigation is universally recognized. Another important practical 
use, now probably ranking equal to that of navigation, occurs in mapping magnetic 
anomalies caused by bodies of magnetic ore. Magnetic methods and techniques 
in geophysical prospecting for ore and favourable locations for oil are being employed 
more and more extensively. The science of terrestrial magnetism plays an important 
part in the study of highly penetrating radiation known as cosmic rays, in the 
study of currents of electricity in the earth which frequently interrupt telegraphic 
communications by land line and cable, and related electrical phenomena in the 
air which have an important effect on the transmission and reception of radio 
waves. 


The development of the science of terrestrial magnetism in Canada closely 
parallels the development of the country. Magnetic observations were made at 
Halifax, N.S., by Champlain in 1604. Observations at Quebec date back to 1642 
and at Montreal to 1700. Owing to the voyages of the Hudson’s Bay Company : 
into Hudson Bay, magnetic observations were made as early as 1668 at Fort Albany 
and 1725 at York Factory. Captain Cook observed at Nootka, Vancouver Island, 
in 1778. Observations in Northern Canada and the Canadian Arctic were com- 
menced in 1818 and continued for an entire century by such explorers and scientists 
as Parry, Franklin, Sabine, Ross, Lefroy, Greely, Amundsen and Stefansson. 
Although the magnetic investigations accomplished by many Arctic explorers have 
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equal rank, particular reference may be made to those of Ross, 1829-31, whereby 
he located the position of the North Magnetic Pole on the western coast of Boothia 
Peninsula at Cape Adelaide and those of Amundsen, 1903-05, which confirmed the 
general location of Ross’s pole. 


In 1880, the Topographical Survey Branch of the then Department of the 
Interior began to gather magnetic information chiefly pertaining to declination. 
The determination of the magnetic elements was an adjunct to the regular survey 
work of the Topographical Survey and being designed for immediate practical use 
did not always possess the degree of accuracy required for a mathematical discussion 
of the problem of the earth’s magnetism. The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
D.C., therefore, began sending scientific magnetic survey parties into Canada in 
1905. These parties were withdrawn in 1913. 


The Dominion Observatory, in 1907, recognized the importance to Canada of 
the science of terrestrial magnetism and instituted a systematic scientific magnetic 
survey of the country using instruments of the design approved by scientists of 
international renown. Since that time, the Observatory has established a network 
of base magnetic stations extending from Cape Race, Newfoundland, to Triangle 
Island, off the northwest tip of Vancouver Island, and from the Canada-United 
States boundary in the south to latitude 80° N. in Ellesmere Island. Over 1,200 
magnetic stations have been established and at approximately 400 of these obser- 
vations are repeated at roughly five-year intervals in order to record the secular 
change in the magnetic elements. In addition, several hundred declination 
stations have been occupied in Northern Canada during recent years by the Geodetic 
and Topographical Surveys. 


The Dominion Observatory maintains at present, two permanent and one 
temporary magnetic observatories where continuous records are made of the 
changes in the earth’s magnetic field. 


The Toronto Magnetic Observatory began operations in September, 1840. 
The Observatory has been in continuous operation ever since and it is and has been 
one of the principal magnetic observatories of the world. In 1898, owing to the 
artificial disturbances due to electric streetcars in Toronto, Ont., the Observatory 
was moved 12 miles distant to Agincourt, Ont., where it still is in operation. 
Meanook Magnetic Observatory, about 90 miles north of Edmonton, Alta., was 
established in 1916. This Observatory has become invaluable in furnishing control 
to field observations made in Northern Canada. A temporary magnetic observatory 
was established at Baker Lake, N.W.T., in December, 1947, for the purpose of 
studying Sub-Arctic magnetic phenomena. The observatories at Agincourt and 
Meanook were operated by the Meteorological Service until December, 1936, when 
they were transferred to the Dominion Observatory. It should be noted that 
temporary magnetic observatories operated in 1882-83 at Fort Rae, near North 
Arm of Great Slave Lake, at Kingua Fiord, near Pangnirtung, Baffin Island and 
at Fort Conger in north Ellesmere Island. Fifty years later, in 1932-33, magnetic 
observatories were operated at Fort Rae and Chesterfield Inlet. In both these 
epochs the observatories were part of an international network established to study 
the earth’s magnetic field in Polar regions. 


The Dominion Observatory has given particular attention in recent years to 
the collection and subsequent analyses of magnetic data from the Canadian Arctic. 
Such information is essential to the construction of accurate and complete air 
navigation charts. A very interesting and important contribution to the science 
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of Terrestrial Magnetism relative to the position of the North Magnetic Pole is 
now possible as a result of the extension of the network of ground magnetic stations 
in the Arctic Islands. It is now definitely established that the North Magnetic 
Pole is no longer in Boothia Peninsula but has moved to a location near the northern 
part of Prince of Wales Island. 


The magnetic data gathered by the Dominion Observatory is used in the 
mathematical analysis of the cause and effects of the earth’s magnetism and in the 
construction of all magnetic charts of Canada for use of air and marine navigators, 
surveyors and prospectors. Base magnetic stations have been established in many 
of the important mining areas for which absolute values of the magnetic elements 
for any time can be supplied to geophysical prospectors. The magnetograms from 
the magnetic observatories afford measurements of disturbances which must be 
taken into account in the interpretation of magnetic surveys made in mining areas. 


The necessity of more accurate and sensitive magnetic instruments required 
to undertake specific and highly specialized investigations has not been overlooked 
by the Division of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Dominion Observatory. An 
induction type universal magnetometer was designed and constructed in 1947. 
This instrument was severely tested in the environs of the North Magnetic Pole 
where it performed satisfactorily when the standard type magnetometer was useless. 


It is expected that increasing use will be found in the future for instruments of 
this type and for certain purposes they may largely displace the older instruments 


Airborne Magnetometers in Canada.—An important development in the 
field of Terrestrial Magnetism was made during the Second World War when 
instruments were devised for the measurement of total magnetic force from the air. 
While the original purpose of these devices was the detection of submarines they 
have since found useful application in magnetic surveying particularly in its applica- 
tion to geology. 


The first use in Canada of an airborne magnetometer was initiated by the 
Geological Survey of Canada, when a trial demonstration in the vicinity of Ottawa, 
Ont., was made by officials of the United States Geological Survey in September, 
1946. Partly as a result of this demonstration, development work in Canada 
carried out jointly by the National Research Council and the Geological Survey 
was brought to the point where a trial area of 3,000 square miles in the vicinity of 
Ottawa was surveyed during the latter part of 1947. Following the initial successful 
trials it is expected that the airborne magnetometer will be extensively used in the 
future as an adjunct to geological mapping and to assist in the discovery and inter- 
pretation of geological structures where more conventional methods have proved 
to be inadequate. | 


Similar types of airborne magnetometers were first used by commercial com- 
panies in 1947. During the year large areas have been surveyed in northern Ontario, 
northern Manitoba and along the north shore of the St. Lawrence River in Quebec. 
In addition, a large area was surveyed in Alberta and several thousand square miles 
in northern Ontario and Quebec. 


A second type of airborne magnetometer was developed during 1947 by Hans 
Lundberg Geophysics Company of Toronto, Ont. This instrument is of the earth 
inductor type and is carried in a helicopter rather than the conventional type air- 
craft and is, therefore, more suitable for surveying small areas. 
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PART IV.—FAUNA AND FLORA 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART V.—LANDS, PARKS, SCENIC AND GAME RESOURCES 


Canada is a comparatively new country with resources that are, for the most 

part, in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. Nevertheless, much 
effort has been directed to conservation in the cases of those resources that admit 
of such methods. Details of such policy are given in the chapters dealing with the 
individual resources. 
Numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of the resources 
have been made from time to time and the results have been reviewed in special 
publications. Detailed information regarding individual natural resources will be 
found in the later chapters. 


Section 1.—Lands Resources 
1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive 
Notse.—The land area of Canada is shown classified by tenure in Chapter XXX. 


Prince Nowa New 
Description Edward Sntia Bruns- Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba 
Island wick 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


Agricultural Land (Present and 


Potentia!)— 
Occupied— 
Improved—Crops and summerfallow 741 906 1,366 9, 600 14,972 14,211 
IPAStUTO mare. (cetera eeuce 370 273 464 3, 937 5, 059 (Ae 
OCHereis pee weeks 41 90 100 623 849 435 
Unimproved—Pasture.............. 126 1,143 569 Zon 6,061 heat 
Forest (woodland).... 493 3, 243 on4aoo 9,317 6,039 2,390 
Other esse as cone 55 — 3808 240 1,478 2,001 1,108 
Mopalss Occupied sse.2 soe eee 1, 826 5, 963 6,194 28, 222 34,981 26,393 
Unoccupied—Grass, brush, ete........ 64 3,677 1,056 1,500 5, 899 8,197 
Horesteds.atae eee 80 3,000 9,500 36, 893 61, 990 16,000 
Totals: Unoccupied=n assem aioe 144 6,677 10, 556 38, 393 67, 889 24,197 
Non=torested ii? 222 seein hen as 1,397 6,397 3,795 20, 405 34, 841 32, 200 
INOTESEOC te, sacsetc wan to) a olen ke weenie, Coe eae 573 6, 243 12,955 46, 210 68, 029 18,390 
Totals, Agricultural Land!...... 1,970 12,640 16,750 66,615 | 102,870 50,590 
Forested Land— 
Softwood—Merchantable............. 90 4,600 5,000 202, 080 36, 900 1,830 
NOUN CUS TO W:L a ae 215 3, 180 3, 000 46,270 29,300 9,110 
Mixed wood—Merchantable........... 150 820 7,000 24, 880 24,100 1,100 
Wounwlerow tle Te 130 480 5,000 20, 840 67, 400 5, 120 
Hardwood—Merchantable............ 15 1,620 1,000 2,880 5, 900 1,680 
Young erowthe... os ee 10 850 1,000 5, 750 10, 200 11, 600 
Total Productive Forested Land.... 610 11,550 22,000 | 302,700 173, 800 30, 440 
Unproductive Forested Land........ 2 50 190 69, 590 63, 400 62,500 
Tenure—Privately owned............. 608 8, 220 11,000 26, 630 14, 240 11, 830 
Crownrland) mac tances eee 2 3,380 11,190 | 345,660 | 222,960 81,110 
Totals, Forested Land........... 610 11,600 22,190 | 372,290 237,200. 92,940 
Net Productive Land?................. 2,007 17,997 25,985 | 392,695 | 272,041 125,140 
Waste and Other Land‘............... 177 2,746 1,488 | 131,165 91,241 94,583 
Totals, Land Area............... 2,184 20,748 27,473 | 528,860 | 363,282 219,723 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 29. 
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1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive— 
concluded 


D “oti Saskat- ae ae peste ie 
escription erta ean oak Se 
ccm ha bia | N.W.T. 


liebe Land (Present and Potential)— sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 
ecupied— 
Improved—Crops and summerfallow........... 52,454 29, 422 1,038 124,710 
IRAStEC iG eee ie oes ae eee eT ool e 220 978 268 13, 286 
OB Or Reeth pe Rats ok Fe eg oe 1,911 1,046 89 4 5,188 
Wnimproved—Pasture.. ooo) Coc uc bee saws oes 30, 962 29,290 2,885 81, 840 
Forest (woodland)... 55...00.% 4,010 4,261 1, 584 34,792 
Ot Rem Rh ah ce ceed 3, lor 2,624 438 11,379 
Mota OCCUDISE) aaptcs scoot so os Bhs caer ois NO ee 93, 689 67, 621 6,302? 4 271,195 
Unoccupied—Grass, brush, etc................0.. 8,391 24,019 2,948 10,065 65, 816 
WORestediae ctor veh elena ees 23,000 45,000 11, 450 4,000 210, 913 
Totals, Unoccupied............ UP. Rr Tae ee ea 31,391 69,019 14,398 14,065 276,729 
BNGNELOT ESE ena ne es ct eae mh ea eh ag 98,070 87,379 7, 666 10,069 302, 219 
WIOLESLCU Ate ates ota eT Rhee aet ee hte ices fads 27,010 49 261 13, 034 4,000 245,705 
Totals, Agricultural Land!................. 125,080 | 136,640 20,700 14,069 547,924 
Forested Lands— 
Softwood—Merchantable...................0000e 1,500 7,700 35, 400 4,200 299, 300 
WrOUnL TOWED sess dors tisrge is Fc ce fe os 6, 420 24,070 50, 490 22, 800 194, 855 
Mixed wood—Merchantable..................... 2,000 9,360 2 1,000 70,410 
Younes STOw thers wsceihesa leas «bate 9,390 31, 430 2 5,000 144, 790 
Hardwood—Merchantable..........0........000- 2, 860 3,620 2 2,800 22910 
NOUN STOW ik ae meee eee ae 23, 890 16, 880 2 11, 200 81,380 
Total Productive Forested Land............... 46, 060 93, 060 85, 890 47,000 813,110 
Unproductive Forested Land.................. 40, 000 37,560 128, 560 76, 000 477, 850 
Tenure—Privately owned..............ceeeeceees 10, 257 10,004 7,386 Nil 100,175 
CROWRELAN ic. ce ee errr es either oR. 75, 803 120,616 | 207,064 123,000 |} 1,190, 785 
Totals, Forested Land..................... 86,060 | 130,620 | 214,450 | 123,000 || 1,290,960 
Net Productive Land?............................ 184,130 | 217,999 | 222,116 | 133,069 || 1,593,179 
Waste and Other Land’‘.......................... 53,845 30,801 | 137,163 | 1,325,715 || 1,868,924 
Motals, Vanda reacc:cccccccsts sc oe chalis ce os 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 | 1,458,784 || 3,462,103 
1 These totals embrace present agricultural land of all possible classes and land that has agricultural 
possibilities in any sense. 2 Very small or negligible. 3 Total agricultural land plus forested 
land minus forested agricultural land. 4 Includes open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, 
etc. 5 The figures given are strictly estimates but are the best available until definite data are 
obtainable. 6 Includes 4 sq. miles of occupied land in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


7 An estimate from provincial sources places the total area of land suitable for tillage at 6,626 sq. miles. 


The figures of Table 1 are based on estimates from the Decennial Census of 1941 
in regard to agricultural lands, the Dominion Forest Service as regards forested 
lands, and from the Surveyor General and Chief of the Surveys and Engineering 
Branch as regards total land areas of Canada and of the Provinces; they show how 
the land area is classified as between present and potential agricultural lands, 
present and potential forested lands, and lands that are unproductive as regards 
surface resources. Between the totals of present and potential agricultural lands 
and the totals of forested lanas there is, of course, duplication to the extent of the 
agricultural lands under forest. 


Section 2.—Parks and Other Areas under the Federal District 
Commission 


The Federal District Commission, known as the Ottawa Improvement Com- 
mission previous to 1927, was established by Parliament in 1899 for the beautification 
and improvement of the city of Ottawa, Canada’s Capital, by the construction 
and maintenance of parks and driveways. 
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In 1927, with the change in name, the scope of the Commission’s operations 
was widened to include the adjoining districts, and its membership increased from 
eight to ten, including a representative of the city of Hull, Que. Subsequently 
the Commission was given the additional responsibility of maintaining the grounds 
of all Federal Government Buildings in Ottawa and vicinity. 


Departments of the Federal Government from time to time ask the Com- 
mission to carry out improvements to the grounds of newly-constructed Government 
buildings on the basis of full reimbursement for the actual costs entailed. The 
Commission has the trained personnel and the special equipment required for such 
work. 


Funds for the purposes of the Commission are provided by statutory grants 
and votes of Parliament. 


By amendment to the Federal District Commission Act, 1946, the membership 
of the Commission was increased to nineteen, thus providing for a more national 
character in its composition by the provision for inclusion therein of a representative 
from each of the provinces of Canada. 


In the cities of Ottawa and Hull and immediate environs, eighteen parks 
have been developed and, in addition, the large and beautiful area known as 
Gatineau Park, described under a separate heading below, has been established 
in the Laurentian Hills. Twenty-two miles of landscaped driveways have been 
built and are being maintained. 


Details of parkland owned or controlled by the Commission are as follows: 


Owned in Ottawa, Hull, and in immediate vicinity of these two 

cities (Undeveloped—1,017 acres)... ......... 0... cece ee eee 1,325 acres 
Leased from the Crown (Undeveloped—32 acres)................. 7 et 
Leased from the city of Ottawa and maintained by the Commission 129 “ 


FPOLAL LsOe WArdede ys: Santee .o. oe es au chemin ek and on ee ee L678) 2 
Grounds of Federal Government buildings maintained by the 
COMAMISSION Start ek atic ee a ae Aad pease ie HOES < 
OBE RCE Te OR hee ene eo CRU RARER REEDS he RMON 7 Bren ta re 1c 1 -878e S 
Bess undeveloped sao t. Sa OR ois BN 150495 
FEotal. Developed as Parks and! Parkland... 0.0.4. cor see ee hake 899-4 


The National Capital Planning Committee, appointed by the Federal District 
Commission is presently engaged, in co-operation with an eminent landscape architect 
and town planner, in preparing a master plan for the further improvement and 
beautification of the National Capital. District, as a memorial to Canadians 
who made the supreme sacrifice in the Second World War. 


Gatineau Park.—Gatineau Park differs from the other National Parks by being 
under the administration and control of the Federal District Commission. The 
Park is situated in the Province of Quebec about 8 air miles from the Federal Capital. 
It comprises at present about 22,000 acres of wooded hills, valleys, lakes and streams 
located in the southerly fringe of the Laurentians, the oldest mountains in Canada, 
and is being preserved in its natural state for the enjoyment of the public. 


The Park is a game sanctuary. Deer, bear, fox, beaver, mink, raccoon and 
other fur-bearing animals are quite numerous. Well-located trails, picnic spots and 
camping sites afford the maximum of pleasure and healthful recreation for the 
many thousands who patronize this beautiful natural park located at the very 
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doorstep of Canada’s capital city. Gatineau Park furnishes excellent opportunities 
for the enjoyment of skiing and is the principal centre in the Ottawa district for 
this popular winter sport. 

In the further development of this Park, it is expected that its area will be 
increased to 50,000 acres, that overnight cabins will be provided and that adminis- 
tration buildings, shelters, refectories, bath-houses and other essential structures 
will be added. 


The Park is administered by a Superintendent and a force of five rangers who 
act also as game wardens, police constables and fire guards. 


Section 3.—National and Provincial Parks 


National Parks of Canada.* — The Federal Government maintains the 
National Parks of Canada as a means of preserving regions of outstanding natural 
beauty or marked interest. The parks are dedicated to the people of Canada for 
their benefit, education and enjoyment, for which they provide remarkable oppor- 
tunities. Differing widely in character and varying in purpose, the park areas 
include: the scenic and recreational parks situated from the Rocky and Selkirk 
Mountains to the Atlantic Coast; the national wild-animal parks—areas established 
for the protection and propagation of species once in danger of extinction; and the 
national historic parks. The administration of the parks is directed by the National 
Parks Service of the Lands and Development Services Branch, Department of 
Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Maintenance of the park areas is carried out by 
the respective Park Superintendents and their staffs, and major developments by 
the Engineering Service. Also under the supervision of the National Parks Service 
are the historic sites of national interest that have been acquired throughout the 
country. (See pp. 78-90 of the 1988 Year Book.) 


In the national parks all wildlife is rigidly protected, and, as far as possible, 
primal natural conditions are maintained. Biological conditions in park waters 
-are under constant scientific supervision, and modern management procedures, 
including stocking and transfer of game fish, used to maintain or improve angling. 
Opportunities for outdoor life and recreation have been increased by the provision. 
of equipped camp-grounds, bath-houses and playgrounds, as well as golf courses, 
tennis courts, hot mineral-spring swimming pools, and winter sports facilities. 
Accommodation is provided in many of the parks by modern hotels, bungalow 
cabins, and chalets operated by private enterprise. Rail, air and highway trans- 
portation systems serve the parks, and within the parks nearly 700 miles of highways 
and 2,500 miles of trails have been built to provide access to outstanding scenic 
regions. To assist in forest conservation and other aspects of park administration 
1,188 miles of telephone lines have been constructed. A number of these lines link 
fire lookout towers and wardens’ cabins with park headquarters, and in some of the 
parks two-way radio equipment is used to maintain communication between head- 
quarters and actual fire-fighting operations. 


Scenic and Recreational Parks.—The scenic and recreational parks include 
regions of superb beauty and grandeur in the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains of 
Western Canada. Among these are: in Alberta, Banff, Jasper, and Waterton Lakes 
National Parks, on the eastern slope of the Rockies; and in British Columbia, 
Kootenay and Yoho, on the western slope of the Rockies; Glacier and Mount 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands and Development Services Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Revelstoke National Parks in the Selkirks. While these parks bear a general 
resemblance to one another, each possesses individual characteristics and phenomena, 
varying fauna and flora, and distinct types of scenery. Banff and Jasper Parks 
contain the famous holiday resorts Lake Louise, Banff and Jasper. Direct con- 
nection between these parks is provided by the Banff-Jasper Highway, one of the 
most scenic mountain highways in the world. 


Eastwards from the mountains are Prince Albert National Park in Saskat- 
chewan, a typical example of the forest and lake country bordering the northwestern 
plains region; and Riding Mountain National Park in Manitoba, a well-timbered 
area dotted with numerous lakes, at a general altitude of 2,000 feet above sea-level. 
In Ontario there are small parks established primarily as recreational areas. They 
are Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands, and St. Lawrence Islands National Parks. 


In the Maritime Provinces, two remarkable areas have been established as © 
National Parks. Cape Breton Highlands National Park, situated in the northern 
part of Cape Breton Island, N.S., has an area of 390 square miles. Its rugged 
and picturesque shore line, indented by numerous bays and coves, and its rolling 
mountainous interior provide a delightful setting reminiscent of Scotland. Girdled 
on its eastern, northern, and western sides by a modern highway called the Cabot 
Trail, and possessing such features as trails, beaches, tennis courts, and a golf links, 
the park offers many diversions to the visitor. Prince Edward Island National 
Park, containing an area of 7 square miles, extends a distance of about 25 miles 
along the northern shore of the island province. Its chief attractions are magni- 
ficent sand beaches which invite ocean bathing under ideal conditions. The park 
also contains “Green Gables’’, the farmhouse made famous by the novels of L. M. 
Montgomery. Well maintained golf links, tennis courts, camp-grounds and marine 
drives enhance its attractions. 


A new National Park is now being established in New Brunswick. Title to an 
area of nearly 80 square miles is being provided by the Provincial Government, 
and development of the new area is taking place, including the provision of facilities 
for tourist accommodation and recreation. The park is situated mainly in Albert 
County and lies between the Goose and Upper Salmon (Alma) Rivers. It extends 
northward from the Bay of Fundy for a distance of about nine miles. 


Wild Animal Parks.—While all of the National Parks are wild animal sanctu- 
aries, two are maintained, primarily, for the protection of big game species such as 
buffalo, elk, moose and other deer. These are Elk Island National Park in Alberta, 
30 miles from Edmonton, a fenced area containing more than 1,000 head of buffalo 
as well as large herds of elk, moose, and mule deer; and Wood Buffalo Park, an 
immense region of forests and open plains extending on each side of the boundary 
between Alberta and the Northwest Territories and containing a large herd of 
buffalo and other species of wildlife. 


National Historic Parks and Sites——Canada has nine National Historic Parks. 
All but one of these Parks are in Eastern Canada, and they preserve places of great 
historic interest in the early development of this continent. Three of these Parks 
are in the Province of Nova Scotia—Port Royal Habitation at Lower Granville on the 
Annapolis Basin; Fort Anne nearby; and the Fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton 
Island; Fort Beausejour is on the Isthmus of Chignecto in the Province of New 
Brunswick. In the Province of Quebec are Fort Lennox on Ile-aux-Noix 
in the Richelieu River and Fort Chambly, also on the Richelieu, at Chambly Canton. 
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Fort Wellington, overlooking the St. Lawrence at Prescott, and Fort Malden, 
at Amherstburg, are in the Province of Ontario; and lastly, Fort Prince of Wales, 
near Churchill, in Manitoba, is the most northerly fortress on the North American 
Continent. 


The National Parks Service is also charged with the preservation, restoration 
and marking of historic sites throughout Canada. In the work of acquiring and 
selecting sites worthy of commemoration, the Service has the assistance of the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, a group of recognized authorities 
on the history of the section of the country they represent. Of the total number 
of sites that have been considered by the Board, 337 have been suitably marked 
by the Department of Mines and Resources and 216 other sites recommended ~ 
for future attention. 


2.—Locations, Years Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 


Year 
Park Location Estab-| Area Characteristics 
5 lished F 
sq. miles 

_ Scenic and 

Recreational Parks 

Bantic Sacee? SNR Re Western Alberta, on} 1885 | 2,585-00 |Mountain playground containing famous 

s east slope of Rock- resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Typical 
ies. example of central Rockies, with massive 
ranges, ice-fields, alpine valleys, glacier- 
fed lakes and hot mineral springs. Big- 
game sanctuary. Recreations: climbing, 
motoring, riding, bathing, golf, tennis, 
fishing, skiing. 

MONON AEC ingine: ee Eastern British Co-] 1886 507-00 | Rugged scenery on western slope of Rockies. 
lumbia, on west Contains wonderful Yoho Valley, with its 
slope of Rockies. numerous. waterfalls; Kicking Horse 

Valley; Emerald, O’Hara, and Wapta 
Lakes; natural bridge. Alpine climbing 
centre. 

Glaciers. sa5e3 ee Southeastern British] 1886 521-00 |Superb example of Selkirk Mountain 
Columbia, on the region, with snow-capped peaks, glaciers, 
summit of the Sel- luxuriant forests, alpine flower-gardens, 
kirk Range. numerous big game. _ Illecillewaet and 

Asulkan Glaciers; Rogers Pass; and 
famed Macdonald tunnel. 

Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta,| 1895 204-00 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
adjoining Glacier national Peace Park. Mountains noted for 
Park in Montana, beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, pictur- 
U.S.A. esque trails, waterfalls. Recreations: 

motoring, riding, fishing, tennis, golf, 
camping. 

ASDOLT Ree cise G «oles iove Western Alberta,| 1907 | 4,200-00 |Rich in historical associations. Immense 
on east slope of region of majestic peaks, deep canyons, 
Rockies. beautiful lakes, containing famous resort, 


Jasper. Also Miette Hot Springs, Mal- 
igne Lake, Mount Edith Cavell and 
Columbia Ice-field. Big-game sanctuary. 
Recreations: motoring, climbing, riding, 
bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, skiing. 


Mount Revelstoke....|Southeastern British] 1914 100-00 |Alpine plateau on summit of Mount Revel- 


Columbia, on the stoke, accessible by spectacular 18-mile 
west slope of Sel- drive from Revelstoke. Contains moun- 
kirks. tain lakes, alpine flora, camp-sites. Game 
sanctuary; winter sports centre. 
St. Lawrence Islands.|In St. Lawrence | 1914 190-00 |Mainland reservation and thirteen islands 
River between (acres) | among ‘Thousand Islands’. Recre- 
Morrisburg and - ational area; camping, fishing, bathing. 


Kingston, Ont. 
631—3 
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2.—Locations, Years Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 


—continued 
Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic and Recrea- 
tional Parks—con. 

Pomtsbeleewns eee Southern Ontario, on} 1918 6-04 |Most southerly mainland point in Canada 

Lake Erie. (41° 54’ N.). Recreational area with 
unique flora and fine beaches. Resting 
place for many migratory birds. Bath- 
ing, camping. 

TSOOLEMAV tere rete «oc Southeastern British} 1920 543-00 |Mountain park bordering Vermilion- 
Columbia, on the Sinclair section of Banff-Windermere 

~ west slope. of Highway. Contains Sinclair Canyon, 
Rockies. Radium Hot Springs, Marble Canyon. 
Big-game _ sanctuary. Recreations: 

motoring, bathing, camping. 

Prince Albert........ Central Saskat-| 1927 | 1,496-00 |Forested lakeland of northwestern Canada 
chewan, north of with extensive waterways and fine 
Prince Albert. beaches. Interesting fauna; summer 

resort. Recreations: boating, bathing, 
fishing, camping, tennis, golf. 

Riding Mountain..... Southwestern Mani-| 1929 | 1,148-08 |Rolling woodland, with crystal lakes, on 
toba, west of Lake summit of Manitoba escarpment. Nat- 
Winnipeg. ural home for big game, including elk, 

deer, moose. Summer resort. Recre- 
ations: bathing, boating, fishing, tennis, 
golf, camping, 

Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian Bay,| 1929 5-37|Thirty islands in Georgian Bay. Recrea- 
north of Midland, tional and camping area, boating, bath- 
Ont. ing, fishing, on Beausoleil Island. Unique 

limestone formations and caves on 

Flowerpot Island. 
Cape Breton High- |Northern part of 1936 390-00 |Outstanding example of rugged coast line 
lands. Cape Breton Is- (approx.) | with mountain background. Remark- 
land, N.S. - able views of Atlantic Ocean and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence visible from highway; 
Cabot Trail. Recreations: bathing, 
boating, golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, 

camping. 
Prince Edward North shore _ of 1937 7-00 |Strip 25 miles long on north shore. Recre- 
Island. Prince Edward ational area with magnificent beaches. 
Island. Contains famed ‘‘Green Gables’’ farm- 
stead. Recreations: bathing, boating, 
fishing, golf, bowling, camping. 
Wild Animal Parks 

El kesiislancdipen cere ee Central Alberta, 1913 75-20 |Fenced reserve containing a large herd of 

near Lamont. (Re- plains buffalo; also numerous deer, elk 
served and moose. Recreational area at Astotin 
1906) Lake; camping, boating, bathing, tennis 

and golf. 

Wood Buffalo!....... Partly in Alberta | 1922 | 17,300-00 |Immense unfenced area of forests and open 
(13,675 sq. miles) (approx.) | plains, dotted with lakes and coursed by 
and partly in numerous streams and rivers. Contains 
Northwest Terri- a large herd of buffalo, developed from 
tories (3,625 sq. the native ‘‘woodland”’ type and surplus 
miles), west of plains buffalo from Buffalo National 


Athabaska and 
Slave Rivers. 


Park; also bear, beaver, caribou, deer, 
moose and waterfowl. Area as yet 
undeveloped. 


1 Administered by the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs of the Lands and Develop- 
ment Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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2.—Locations, Years Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 


Park Location 


Historic Parks 


Fort Ameé?.. We. .0:: Nova Scotia (An- 
napolis Royal). 


Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswick, 
near Sackville. 


Fortress of Cape Breton Island, 


Louisbourg. N.S., 25 miles 
from Sydney. 


OTE MOVE aaoe fess Lower Granville, 


N.S., 8 miles | 


from Annapolis 


Royal. 

Fort Chambly....... Chambly Canton, 
Que. 

Fort Lennox...:..... Tle-aux-Noix, Que., 


near St. Johns. 


Fort Malden......... Ambherstburg, Ont.. 


Fort Prince of Wales.| Northern Manitoba, 


near Churchill. 


—concluded 
Year 
Estab- Area 
lished 
acres 
1917 31 
1926 80 
1941 340 
1941 17 
1941 2°5 
1941 210 
1941 8°5 
1941 5 
1941 50 


Characteristics 


Site of early Acadian settlement of Port 
Royal. Contains well-preserved fortifi- 
cations of earthworks type; also museum 
housing a fine historical library and 
numerous exhibits relating to early 
periods. 


Site of French fort erected in middle of 
18th century. Renamed Fort Cumber- 
land by British on capture in 1755; 
original name since restored. Contains 
museum with many exhibits relating 
to history of region. 


Old walled city and strategic military 
and naval station built by the French, 
1720-40. Captured by the British in 
1758, it was destroyed in 1760. A museum 
on the site contains interesting memen- 
-toes of historic past. 


Reconstruction on the exact site of the 
Port Royal ‘‘Habitation’’ erected by 
DeMonts and Champlain in 1605. The 
original group of buildings, which shel- 
tered the first permanent European 
ade pee in Canada, was destroyed 
in 1613. 


French fort first constructed in 1665 on 
Richelieu River. Rebuilt of stone in 
1711, it figured in several wars. Contains 
a museum housing many interesting 
exhibits. A military cemetery outside 
walls of fort is included in park area. 


Military post constructed by British on 
site of early French fort, to command 
Richelieu River water route from south. 
Several well-preserved stone buildings 
together with the earthworks and moat 
remain. 


Contains well-preserved earthworks, block- 
house and other buildings constructed 
by British as base for defence of 
communications between Kingston and 
Montreal. The block-house contains 
a small museum. 


Situated on the banks of the Detroit 
River, the site of one of the principal 
frontier military posts in Upper Canada. 

new museum building contains in- 
teresting exhibits of the region. 


Massive stone fort built 1733-71, to secure 
control of Hudson Bay for Hudson’s 
Bay Company and England. The fort 
was captured and partially destroyed 
by a French force in 1782. 
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SUMMARY OF THE AREAS OF NATIONAL PARKS, BY PROVINCES 


Province Area Province Area 

sq. miles sq. miles 

Prince Edward Island............... 700) -\tSaskatchewant.s cence slocsiancs cate 1,496-00 

INOVESCOUIALS. 2 sic. si ccemicte steed ate eee 390-60 PD erba Hoek ok eee oe here Ee cee 20, 739-20 

New. Brunswick:.....c. sscoeseee eet. 80 12-4 F British: Columbia: iasoceee nee oe 1,671-00 

Quebecuiste cee oer sae 0-331 || Northwest Territories.............. 3, 625-00 
OntaTI OC FOR i ate Soe coins lala seis 11-72 
ManitObascccsnirs sce once ait sie .e's 1, 149-04 

Totaly fers. eee 29,170-01 


1 Not including area of Gatineau Park, 25 sq. miles in extent (see pp. 30-31). 


Provincial Parks.—In addition to the National Parks already described, most 
of the provinces have established Provincial Parks. These parks, as in the case of 
the National Parks, are areas of great scenic or other interest maintained for the 
benefit of present and future generations. ‘The Provincial Parks are administered 
by the Provincial Governments concerned, and in most cases they have not yet 
reached the degree of development which marks the National Parks. Following 
are brief descriptions of the principal Provincial Parks, by provinces. 


Maritime Provinces.—There are National Parks in Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia, and many civic parks, but none in any of the Maritime Provinces 
which comes within the classification of Provincial Parks. 


Quebec.—There are five Provincial Parks in this Province, located in distinctive 
areas which enables each to offer some special interest. Like those in the other 
provinces, they have been established in order to preserve natural beauty and to 
protect the fauna and flora. 


Laurentides Park is an area located a short distance north of the city of Quebec, 
and has an altitude of about 3,000 feet. It is remarkable for its numerous lakes, 
tumultuous rivers and fine speckled trout. Moose, deer, black bears, wolves, and 
all the fur-bearing animals of the Province abound here but no hunting is permitted. 
There are two well-organized hotels and about twenty fishing camps. Mount 
Orford Park is located on Orford Mountain, with an altitude of 2,860 feet. The 
slope of the mountain makes it one of the best skiing tests in Canada, and it also 
has a picturesque nine-hole golf course. Gaspesian Park has a flora representative 
of an era prior to the Great Continental Glacier. The main object of this park is 
to preserve the last herds of caribou on the south shore of the St. Lawrence. Speckled 
trout abound in the lakes and rivers of the Park. The Mont Laurier-Senneterre 
Road, Fish and Game Reserve, in the western part of the Province, is crossed on its 
full length by the road leading from Montreal to the Abitibi region. It is remarkable 
for its numerous lakes and rivers which provide favourable conditions for long 
canoe excursions. Fish include grey trout, northern pike, pickerel, black bass, 
and, in a limited number of lakes, speckled trout. There are two establishments 
for the accommodation of travellers, also a stopping place maintained by the 
Department of Game and Fisheries where cabins and boats may be rented. 

Acreages of these parks in square miles are given below:— 


Park Sq. Miles Park Sq. Miles 

Jostinenticles cese.0 qe cosa oe eee 3,670-00 Trembling Mountain........... 1,204:00 .~ 
Mont Laurier-Senneterre Road, Gaspesian.\) 28 sacs Seen 340-00 
Fish and Game Reserve.... 2, 800-00 Mount Orfordeieesneaneee eee 21-00 
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Ontario.—There are six Provincial Parks in Ontario. With the exception of 
Ipperwash Beach Park, which is maintained exclusively for camping, picnicking 
and swimming, they are all dedicated primarily to the preservation of the forests, 
fish, birds, and all forms of wild life. The recreational possibilities which they 
provide are varied and extensive. A statement of the acreages of the Provincial 
Parks is given below. 


Algonquin Park is a wilderness area accessible by highway from the southern 
boundary and by Canadian National Railways from both the north and south 
boundaries. There are first-class hotels and good camping facilities, with excellent 
fishing and attractive canoe trips. Quetico Park, also a wilderness area, affords 
good camping facilities, fishing and canoe trips. Lake Superior Park is another 
wilderness area. Camping facilities have not yet been provided nor canoe routes 
defined but there is good fishing. Sibley Park is a wilderness area as yet without 
camping facilities. Rondeau Park is partly cultivated, with fine timber stands and 
highly developed camping facilities. There are some enclosed animals and others 
running wild: fishing is fair and special duck shooting licences are obtainable. 
There are no canoe routes in this park. Ipperwash Beach Park consists of sandy 
beach and woodland area with highly developed camping facilities. There are no 
wild animals, but the fishing is fair. Special fishing licences are available in Algonquin 
and Quetico Parks. 


Park Sq. Miles Park Sq. Miles 
AV ONGUIME «cee ee ates doen 2,741 Ipperwash Beach........>..... 109 
OTC COM sis fae a hace iso. 1,770 DU DIOW nance iene coutie ns oe ieee ke 61 
PHAKSUSUPCHIOLS . cscs cee ee sos 540 FRONGECAL SF eo wake ese ck ee See 8 
LIOLGL Soa as Cuts ates Ss salen e eon 5,229 square miles 


Mamnitoba.—Although Manitoba has many areas attractive to the sightseer 
and vacationist, the Province has as yet established, officially, only one which may 
be described as a Provincial Park. This is the area set aside in 1930 as the White- 
shell Forest Reserve, a rugged section of the Precambrian part of eastern Manitoba. 
The physical characteristics of this area account for its distinctiveness as a recrea- 
tional, fishing and hunting reserve. More than 200 lakes and.several rivers provide 
a network of canoe routes throughout the park. Lichen-covered rock cliffs rise 
steeply from the water and much of the land is rough, hilly and thickly forested 
with the contrasting green of pine, spruce, poplar, birch and tamarack. Although 


much of the northern Whiteshell remains in its primitive state, several southern 


lakes have been developed as resorts. West Hawk, Falcon, Caddy, Brereton, and 


_ White Lakes have become most popular. Fishing is an outstanding attraction of 


the Whiteshell Forest Reserve, with northern pike, pickerel, lake trout, bass and 
perch the most prevalent species. A large sport-fish hatchery with a capacity of 
500,000 eggs was constructed in 1942. Game-bird and big-game hunting have 
long been popular in northern Whiteshell, though much of the southern portion 
has been set aside as a game preserve. Early maps show that La Vérendrye was 
the first white man to explore what is now the Whiteshell Forest Reserve. In 
1734, he followed the turbulent Winnipeg River, which roughly outlines its northern 
boundary. Manitoba’s “Land of the Granite Cliffs” has had a colourful past and 
plans for new scenic highways in this region promise it an interesting future. 

Other forest reserves in the Province have important recreational values and are 
being developed. The Singoosh Blue Lakes area in the Duck Mountain Forest 
Reserve has been of local importance for camping and fishing and a road is under 
construction to Wellman Lake, the largest lake in this Reserve. 
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An area of 3 sq. miles in the Turtle Mountain Reserve has been made into a 
portion of an International Peace Garden. 
A list of the Provincial Forest Reserves with acreages is given below:— 


Forest Reserves Sq. Miles Forest Reserves Sq. Miles 
Ducks Mountains. ee 1,426 Spruce: Woods*ie-2 ses ee 224 
Whiteshell srr ter es ers err 1,078 Sandirlandsie-tns cece oes ee 189 
POrcupine ek Uses eee ee WS ‘EnrtlesMiountaince ..icceeaectey 109 
CWormorantecct. seceeuk ss ees 580 
ROLLE Feces ale Rea RRO ees oA 4,381 square miles 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan’s nine permanent park reserves are distributed 
over the southern part of the Province. They are well treed and contain many 
beautiful lakes providing facilities for quiet recreation, camping, hiking, fishing 
and boating. A short description and acreages of these parks is given below: 


_ Cypress Hills Park, south of Maple Creek and a few miles from the United 
States boundary, is beautifully located in the heart of a provincial forest area; this 
park has modest bungalow, lodge and cabin accommodation, and an auto-camp 
equipped with camp kitchens, spring water, and wood for fuel. Moose Mountain 
Park, an area honeycombed with lakes and thickly covered with poplar and white 
birch, is located about 15 miles north of Carlyle, and is popular with visitors from 
the United States because of its fine scenery and good fishing. Katepwa Park, 
about 60 miles northeast of Regina, on the famous Qu’Appelle Lakes, has camp 
kitchens and bathhouses and offers boating, fishing and safe bathing. Good Spirit 
Lake Park, 20 miles west of Canora, also offers good fishing and bathing, and has 
excellent camp and picnic grounds with kitchen and bath-house. Greenwater 
Lake Park in the forest belt north of Kelvington consists mainly of virgin forests 
and lakes affording good bathing and fishing. Little Manito Park on Manitou 
Lake, is renowned for its medicinal qualities: chateau, cabin, and tourist-camp 
accommodation are available. Duck Mountain Park, 15 miles northeast of Kam- 
sack, presents a well-forested area and beautiful Madge Lake, which has a shore 
line of 47 miles, densely wooded and with sandy beaches. Wildlife is plentiful and 
the lake is well stocked with fish. 


Park Sq. Miles Park Sq. Miles Park Sq. Miles 
Lac La Ronge...... 1, 140-00 Duck Mountain..... 81-00 Good Spirit Lake... 5-98 
INGER aha ee 252-00 Greenwater Lake... 34-75 Little Manito....... 0-37 
Moose Mountain.... 152-00 Cypress Hills....... 17-00 Katepwa Point..... 0:03 
POUGU Ae ret fone 1,683-59 square miles 


Alberta.—Although Alberta has a larger area of National Parks than any other 
province, many small park areas have also been set apart by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The acreages of the parks are given below. 


Aspen Beach Park on the shore of Gull Lake, west of Lacombe, is primarily 
for bathing, outing and picnic purposes; Saskatoon Island Park west of Grande 
Prairie has been reserved mainly for picnic purposes; Gooseberry Lake Park, on the 
shore of Gooseberry Lake, north of Consort, has a sports ground and a number ot 
cottages, and accommodation for transients is available in the town of Consort; 
- Lundbreck Falls Park is a pleasant little beauty spot on the Crowsnest Pass High- 
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way west of Macleod, popular with fishermen and motorists; Sylvan Lake Park, 
on the shores of Sylvan Lake, 11 miles west of Red Deer, is a popular bathing place; 
Hommy Park, in the vicinity of Albright, was established to serve residents of the 
district with picnic and outing facilities; Ghost River Park, is on a beautiful artificial 
lake on the Ghost and Bow Rivers, west of Calgary; Park Lake Park provides picnic 
facilities for the districts north and west of Lethbridge; Assineau Reserve, on the 
Assineau River south of Lesser Slave Lake, is set aside to preserve a fine stand of 
large spruce; Dillberry Lake Reserve, on the Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary near 
Chauvin, was established to preserve the natural beauty of a picturesque lake; 
Writing-on-Stone Reserve, on the Milk River east and north of Coutts, was estab- 
lished to preserve natural obelisks on which appear hieroglyphics which have never 
been deciphered; Saskatoon Mountain Reserve has a fine lookout point in the 
Grande Prairie district; Little Smoky Reserve is a picnic ground and big-game hunt- 
ing base on Little Smoky River, 12 miles south of Falher; Bad Lands Reserve, 
north of Drumheller, was established to stop unauthorized removal of fossilized 
remains of pre-historic animals; Wapiti Reserve, on a canyon in the Wapiti River 
ten miles south of Grande Prairie, is an outing centre for the rural district and also 


_for the use of big-game hunters. 


Park Sq. Miles Park Sq. Miles Park Sq. Miles 
Saskatoon Mountain Gooseberry Lake... 0-50 Park Lake; sssnsens 0-06 
Reserve.......... 4-69 Saskatoon Island... 0-39 Little Smoky 
Bad Lands Reserve. 2-81 Rochon Sands...... 0-20 Reserves 4. 0ss 0-06 
Writing-on-Stone Sylvan Lake....... 0-01 Wapiti Reserve....: 0-04 
IROSELVC ms oui.s ore 1-24 Dillberry Lake Aspen Beach........ 0-03 
Ghost River....... 0-84 Reserve.......... 0-12 Lundbreck Falls.... 0-02 
Elkwater Lake..... 0-59 EL Or cat onvca seaneiek's 0-07 Hommy Lake...... 0-01 
LOta strom Merion chek 11-68 square miles 


British Columbia.—With its spacious scenic areas, no province is richer in 
potential park areas than this Province. British Columbia has 3 classifications 
of parks: Class A, 18 in number, of high recreational value; Class B, large parks 
allowing multiple land use are 4 in number; Class C—a community-type park 
contains 27 areas. These 49 parks have a combined area of 11,481 square miles. 
In addition, there are five Special Act Parks with a total area of 5,415 square miles. 


Mount Seymour Park near Vancouver and Manning Park on the Hope-Princeton 
Highway are two of the most important Class A parks and provide both summer 
and winter recreational opportunities. Both Tweedsmuir and Wells Gray Parks 
are in Class B and possess outstanding mountain, lake and river scenery as well as 
some of the finest fishing and big-game in the Province. Tweedsmuir Park is 


the largest wilderness park in North America. Garibaldi Park, a short distance 


from Vancouver, is the most outstanding of the Special Act Parks. This rugged 
alpine area of peaks, glaciers and snow-fields is famous for its meadows of vivid 
wild flowers and strange geological features. Liard River Park on the Alaska 
Highway and Strathcona Park in the centre of Vancouver Island are other Special 
Act Parks rapidly coming into prominence. The smaller Class C parks are strategi- 
cally located throughout the Province to provide many communities with oppor- 
tunities for convenient outings. The following statement gives acreages of all the 


- Provincial Parks:— 
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Park Sq. Miles Park Acres Park Acres 
Tweedsmuir...... -. 5, 400-00 Mount Maxwell..... 491-00 Kitty Coleman 
Hambet ss oes0ias20 3, 800-00 Mount Bruce........ 480-00 Beach. s. seas denes 21-40 
+4 Taiard: River: ves ce 2,816-00 Princeton... ...2s8. 341-00 OliveruGh ose. eee 21-00 
Wells Gray......... 1,820-00 MacMillan.......... 337-00 Peace Arch......... 16-15 
Garibaldi.......... 957-21 Stamp Falls........ 324-00 Mara Recreation.... 15-00 
Strathcona......... 828-00 Chasine. oi. oe 315-00 Sir Alexander Mac- 
Mount Robson...... 803-00 Clearwater......... 260-00 Kenzie. .......00- 13-00 ~ 
Earnest C. Manning. 267-97 Englishman River Pk ARIvers.canee ne 10-00 
Kokanoe Glacier... 100-00 Falis 3S eee 240-00 Westview.........+. 10-00 
Silver Star......... 34-50 Crescent Beach..... 237-00 OsoyooS.......0..0. 7-00 
Mount Assiniboine.. 20-00 Swan Lake......... 166-00 Tnonoaklin.......... 5-00 
Mount Seymour.... 13-25 Premier Lake...... 165-00 Lockhard Beach.... 5-00 
Summit Lake...... 11-25 Little Qualicum Testalinda.......... 5-00 
Darke Lake........ 8-74 Paligini& tims 130-00 Manitouztineacesee 2-00 
Wools eee es 4-02 Nakusp Hot Memory Island..... 2-00 
Sooke Mountain.... 2-26 SpLinesse eee 127-00 Westbank.......... 2-00 
Beattonnennsmcct <5 1-20 John Deans sane 98-37 Brentwood Bay..... 1-00 
Keremeos Columns. 1-13 Nakusp Recreation. 91-00 Dead Man’s Island.. 1-00 
Wendlest sce ccsss.2< “ 1-00 Salt Lake.......... 87-00 Strombeck......... 1-00 
King George VI.... 50-00 
Kitsumgallum...... 25-00 
otal wa eee ro 16,895-99 square miles 


Section 4.—Game and Scenery 


The resources of Canada from the standpoints of the sportsman and tourist 
are both unique and varied. In the wooded and unsettled areas there are caribou, 
moose, deer, bear and smaller game, while in the western part of the Dominion 
there are also wapiti, mountain sheep, mountain goat, and grizzly bear. Mountain 
lion or cougar, are found in British Columbia and in the mountains of Alberta, 
while in the northwest and far north there still exist herds of buffalo and musk-ox, 
which are given absolute protection by the Federal Government. 7 


Ruffed grouse or “‘partridge” are found in the wooded areas of Canada from 
coast to coast. Sharptail grouse or “prairie chicken” inhabit the open prairies and 
the partly timbered areas of the three mid-western provinces. The Franklin grouse 
is native to the mountains of the west; the ptarmigan, an Arctic grouse, lives in 
the treeless northern plains and is also found in the high mountains of Alberta and 
British Columbia. . 


The valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake-country of 
northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, as well as the mountain 
districts of British Columbia and Alberta, offer a variety of attractions that have 
won for Canada a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. Not 
only are these attractions available to those who travel by land and air, the lakes 
and rivers that form a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, 


make water travel in smaller boats or canoes feasible and attractive. Further, . 


winter sports, the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing though 
rigorous winter climate, may be enjoyed at many winter and year-round resorts. 
In both National and Provincial Parks, while angling is permitted, the hunting 
of game is forbidden, and the wildlife resources preserved. 


Migratory Birds Treaty.—The Migratory Birds Treaty and the legislation 
making it effective throughout Canada are administered by the National Parks 
Bureau of the Department of Mines and Resources and the Royal Canadian 
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Mounted Police. The Treaty, which has been effective since 1916, has as its 
object the protection of the valuable migratory bird life of Canada and the United 
States. Information concerning the Treaty, and regulations enacted for its enforce- 
ment, may be obtained from the Controller, National Parks Bureau, Department 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


PART VI.—CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY, ETC. 
Section 1.—Climate 


At page viii at the front of this volume under the heading ‘Climate and 
Meteorology” the articles that have appeared in previous editions of the Year Book 
are listed. Many of the statistical compilations that accompany those articles 
were built up on the basis of long term averages and are still of value but, in recent 
years, the science of climate and weather has advanced considerably and a great 
many more stations for the collection of data have been established across the 
Dominion. This is especially true of the period since 1939 and the rapid growth of 
aviation. = 


The current article on the Climate of Canada, Part I of which is given below, 
represents a more comprehensive treatment than has previously been carried in 
the Canada Year Book. 


THE CLIMATE OF CANADA* 


Norr.—This article, the first that has appeared in the Year Book on this subject since 1929, is planned | 
in two Parts. Part I, here presented, discusses very comprehensively the Climatic Regions of Canada. 
Part II which will appear in a later edition will present detailed tabulations of data on climatic factors for 
@ wide range of stations across Canada. 

There are many types of climate in Canada. This is to be understood from 
its position as the northern half of a continent and its area, stretching from the 
northernmost island of the Arctic Archipelago (only 490 miles from the North Pole) 
to Middle Island in lat. 41°41’N. at the southwest end of Lake Erie. 


A time in winter might be found when a flight from Louisburg in Nova Scotia 
to the northwestern tip of Yukon, southward to the southern tip of British Columbia 
then eastward to the starting point, would, over the more than 9,000 miles covered 
in about 48 hours time, experience weather similar to that simultaneously occurring 
in Siberia, England, Italy, parts of China and Japan. 


The climate of a country of such wide expanse affects living conditions and 
industry everywhere within its area. There are definite advantages which 


Canadians enjoy in the possession of a variety of climate such as this, but there are 


also disadvantages. Under each of the headings designating the Climatic Regions 
given below, the effects of climate upon local conditions, especially in relation to 
the land and agriculture, are dealt with rather fully. However, climate also affects 
urban life, although its applications here are not so capable of descriptive treatment. 
As an example, however, much progress has been made in recent years in the intro- 
duction of artificial modifications of climate to processes of manufacturing and 


‘definite benefits have accrued. This applies particularly to the textile industries, 


to certain photographic processes of reproduction and to many other activities. 


* Prepared under the direction of Andrew Thomson, O.B.E., M.A., Controller, Meteorological Division, 
Department of Transport, by A. J. Connor, M.A., Head of Climatological Section. 
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Developments are also well advanced in humidifying offices and homes and in this 
process both temperature and water-vapour content of the air are brought under 
control. 

The expense involved for both temperature and humidity control is naturally 
heavy where wide extremes of temperature are common. For instance, the amount 
of fuel consumption necessary to maintain a temperature of 65°F. in winter is very 
closely proportional to the difference between this temperature and the outside air, 
all other factors, such as type of construction and size of building, being equal. 
The problem resolves itself into, making up the deficit of heat required to maintain 
a building at a certain temperature, say 65°F. in any particular locality. Such a 
deficit is expressed by engineers and others in day-degrees and calculations show 
that in Victoria, B.C., for instance, a deficit of 4,935 day-degrees must be made up 
to maintain the winter temperature of 65°F., whereas, for Vancouver, B.C., the 
figure is 5,303 and for Prince Rupert, B.C., 6,195. This means that annual fuel 
consumption would be 8 p.c. more at Vancouver, B.C., and 25 p.c. more at Prince 
Rupert, B.C., than at Victoria, B.C. At Toronto, Ont., a fuel bill for a standard 
building such as that under consideration would be 47 p.c. more than at Victoria, 
B.C., at Montreal, Que., 68 p.c. more and at Halifax, N.S., 50 p.c. more. 


The above examples relate only to temperature, but water-vapour content is 
also an important consideration. As a generality, it may be assumed that 94 grains 
of water vapour must be mixed with each pound of dry air at 65°F. to reach 100 p.c. 
relative humidity. On the Pacific Coast there are normally 31 grains per pound 
available outdoors in January. After such air has entered the building and been 
heated to 65°F ., the relative humidity indoors will be 31/94 or about 33 p.c. On 
the prairies with only 4 grains of water vapour per pound in the outside air, living 
conditions indoors are at a relative humidity of about 5 p.c. unless water vapour 
is artificially added. In the Lower Great Lakes Region the corresponding relative 
humidity is 14 to 17 p.c. on the average in January, and much the same in the 
Atlantic Provinces. 

Problems in summer time are of exactly opposite character. As air is cooled 
it is necessary for comfort to dispose of surplus humidity. Such problems, while 
within the domain of the heating and ventilating engineer, depend on practical 
climatology for their solution. 

The Meteorological Service of the Federal Government is also called upon 
to supply special data in the fields of medicine and chemistry. Aeronautical 
engineers require precise data on the conditions that exist in different levels of the 
upper air, etc. ; 

From what has been said, it will be obvious that the continental expanse of 
Canada cannot be dealt with other than as a number of Climatic Regions, within 
each of which seasonal changes are sufficiently similar so that they can be dealt 
with as a unit, while important contrasts with other Regions are emphasized. 


These Climatic Regions are (1) The Atlantic Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick but including the Gaspe Pensinsula of 
Quebec; (2) The Laurentian Plateau within the areas of Quebec, Ontario and Mani- 
toba; (3) The Lower Great Lakes or the area lying between Lakes Huron and Ontario, 
north to the Ottawa River and southward to Lake Erie with an extension along the 
St. Lawrence River to Quebec City; (4) The Southern Prairies (approximately as 
far north as the North Saskatchewan River); (5) The Southern Interior Valleys of 
the Mountains of British Columbia; (6) The Pacific Coast and Coastal Valleys; 
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(7) The Northern Lands including the Arctic Archipelago; (8) The Northwestern 
Lands including most of the area drained by the Mackenzie River and the Yukon 
River. These Climatic Regions loosely correspond to well-known orographical 
and geological regions but it is not possible to follow them very closely in defining 
boundaries. The boundaries of the Climatic Regions are not. sharply defined, 
chiefly because the changes in the character of the seasons through a long period 
of years correspond to recurring shifts of the climatic borders. The outstanding 
features of each of these Regions are briefly described below. 


The Atlantic Provinces 

Temperature.—The Atlantic Provinces, which might be expected to have a 
purely maritime climate, are served principally by air moving eastward off the North 
American Continent. The climate is, therefore, continental in character. This is 
easily proved by the fact that the mildest lowlands of these Provinces average only 
15°F. to 25°F. in January and February, while the milder portions of the Pacific 
Coast average 35°F. to 40°F. in these months. The coldest day ordinarily expected in 
an average winter on the Bay of Fundy averages zero or a little lower for twenty-four 
hours but the coldest day ordinarily expected at Vancouver, B.C., will average 22°F. 
or 28°F. at Victoria, B.C. This difference of twenty degrees, or more, arises from 
the arrival of cold waves by an ocean route to the maritime areas of British Columbia 
but by a land route to the Atlantic Provinces. Again, in the Atlantic Provinces 
there is a greater difference between the temperature of the coldest and warmest 
months of the year. At Gaspe, Que., there is a difference of 52°F. between the 
temperature of January and of August, and 42°F. at Saint John, N.B., and Halifax, 
N.S.. Compare these figures with a difference between midwinter and midsummer 
of only 13° to 20°F. on the outer coast of British Columbia and 20° to 26°F. along the 
Gulf of Georgia. The prevailing drift of au .rom the land to the ocean also helps 
to increase the warmth of the Atlantic Provinces in summer by allowing air which 
has been strongly heated on the southern portion of the Continent to create occasional 
hot spells with a southwesterly wind. The effect is seen in the average temperature 
of 65°F. at Halifax, N.S., in July or August. This may be compared with 54°F. 
to 58°F. on the. outer coast of Vancouver Island. Only the inner coastal valleys 
of British Columbia can approach this warmth in midsummer. While the contin- 
ental character of the Atlantic Coastal Region, as compared with the Coastal 
Regions of British Columbia and of Europe, is, of course, not pronounced in the 
same sense as that of the continental interior, yet the interior highlands of the 
Atlantie Provinces exhibit this character more obviously. These highlands are 
scarcely mountainous but they rise to flat-topped hills exceeding 3,000 feet in the 
Gaspe Peninsula and to uplands exceeding 2,500 feet in northwestern New Bruns- 
wick. Ridges which lie just north of the Bay of Fundy rise to 1,200 feet in some 
places. Ridges or plateaux of 1,200 feet also occur on Cape Breton Island while 
on the mainland of Nova Scotia ridges or hills look down 700 to 1,000 feet to tide- 
water. Very cold polar air entering this Region from the north does not warm 
readily during slow passage especially when the ridges are snow-covered. On at 
least an occasional night in January and February in any average winter it may be 
expected that the temperature will drop to 30°F, below zero in the northwestern 
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New Brunswick highlands, and to 20°F. below zero in the southern valleys and to 
10°F. below zero on the Bay of Fundy. These are not the extreme lowest tem- 
peratures of record but only the average low points of all winters recorded. Among 
the lower ridges of Nova Scotia 15°F. or more below zero may be expected and 5°F. 
below zero at Halifax, N.S. Yarmouth, N.S. temperature will, ordinarily, not 
descend to zero, but 10°F. below zero may be expected on Prince Edward Island. 


Occasional temperatures between 80°F. and 90°F. may be expected every year in 
June, July, and August in all districts and also in late May and early September 
in the interior of New Brunswick. ‘To offset these high temperatures of summer 
there is the ever-present danger, during a spring or autumn inflow of polar air, 
of local frosts amid the interior valleys. Air which has been cooled on the many- 
faceted hills by nocturnal radiation to a clear sky on a calm, cloudless night descends 
easily towards the lowlands. The difference in temperature early in the night 
between ridge and valley may be so great that the gain in heat caused by compression 
during descent is not enough to bring the descending air up to the temperature of 
the air on the valley-floor. The descending air is, therefore, denser and will raise. 
the warmer valley air completely off the floor. . As cooling of the ground by outgoing 
radiation continues, the cooler and denser air gravitates to hollows and flats which 
cannot discharge this denser air to still lower ground. In these places, with blocked 
or poor drainage, local frosts may occur but often such places have rich soil and are, 
therefore, preferred. for agriculture to the less fertile well-drained slopes. Low 
temperatures occur in valleys and in cranberry bogs due to cool-air drainage from 
the surrounding slopes. Frequently, fog collects over the low-busao cranberry 
but does not protect the berries from danger from this cold air flowing down the 
slopes and settling beneath the bank of fog. The situation can be met by flooding 
the bogs from reservoirs on the slopes above. Such flooding would not, of course, 
be practicable in other than bog areas. 


Most frost-free are the lands in this Region along the shore of the Bay of Fundy 
with an average of 155 to 165 days continuously without frost. Grand Manan 
Island averages 177 days. Coastal points in Nova Scotia are frost-free for lengthy 
periods, Yarmouth for 159 days, Halifax 155 days, Pictou and Port Hastings 153 
days, Digby 152 days, but around the bay at Sydney only 1387 days. Islands 
of small size have long frost-free periods; St. Paul Island 155 days, Grindstone 
in the Magdalen Islands 156 days, and Sable Island 204 days. In the valleys 
the period is shorter. Back of the ridge which faces the Bay of Fundy in New 
Brunswick, Sussex averages 105 days and frost has occurred as late as June 20. 
Further into the interior of New Brunswick places with good drainage, especially 
to water surfaces, average 125 days while poor sites average less than 100 days. 
The difference between coast and interior in northern New Brunswick is well shown 
by Chatham with 133 days while Kedgewick has only 72 days. In the upper St. 
John valley, Edmundston, Grand Falls, and St. Leonard have 112 to 115 days. 
In Nova Scotia, the Annapolis Valley, where apples are largely grown, has 
frost-free periods varying from 98 days at Middleton to 1389 at Annapolis Royal 
and 148 at Wolfville. In among the highlands looking down towards Halifax and 
the sea, at Mount Uniacke, there are 97 frost-free days, at Upper Stewiacke 93, 
and only 77 at Stillwater, but Truro has 105 days and Liverpool 108 days. On 
Prince Edward Island local variations are smaller: there are 135 frost-free days in 
the extreme northwest and 149 to 157 elsewhere. These local frost-free periods 
play an important part along with soils and markets in helping the agriculturist to 
decide upon what crops or mixture of crops will best pay for labour in his locality. 
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3 _ Precipitation.—In this Region, precipitation is usually ample for most pur- 
poses; 50 to 60 inches of water annually on the wetter outer coast of Nova Scotia, 
40 to 45 inches on the Fundy shore and in the interior of Nova Scotia; 32 to 40 
j inches in New Brunswick, in the interior and north, and the same in Prince Edward 
Island. Of this annual total 7 to 10 inches arises from the water-content of freshly- 
fallen snow, the larger figure belonging to the interior of New Brunswick and the 
Gaspe Peninsula, Que. In these northern sections the proportion of precipitation 
in the form of snow is large in midwinter and good accumulation of snow in the 
forested highlands is advantageous for lumbering but fails in some winters. Years 
with least snowfall, especially in Nova Scotia, are marked by a more maritime char- 
acter of the winter. Intrusions of polar continental air into the Region become less 
frequent or weaker and are replacea in part by a flow of air from a southerly direction 
moving along the Atlantic seaboard. In the more extreme cases the air moves up 
from the tropical areas of the Atlantic, almost wholly by a sea-route. Almost 
every year brief incursions of such air will occur for a day or two with temperatures | 
higher than 50°F. in Nova Scotia in January and 45°F. to 50°F. at least in February, 
but the mildness is less effective in New Brunswick. When in winter, air of this 
character is followed immediately by fresh polar air moving southward or south- 
eastward through Quebec and New England, U.S.A., very stormy weather ensues. 
Tropical air in summer brings uncomfortable humidity which is comparable to the 
most trying humidity of the Lower Great Lakes Region. Temperatures then reach 
85°F. to 90°F. or higher during the day, in air with such a heavy content of water 
vapour that the humidity condition reaches 100 p.c..as soon as the evening-cooling 
reduces the temperature below 75°F. Such conditions are usually of much shorter 
duration in the Atlantic Region than in southern Ontario. The maximum incidence 
of fog, June to August, coincides with the chilling of moist, southerly air by the 
cold, coastal waters. 


The following statement gives typical temperatures and precipitation of this 
Region: 


TEMPERATURES TOTAL PRECIPITATION 
(Fahrenheit) 
. 2 Average 
q Mean Highest Lowest Average in Inches Number Days 
E Station Jan. July on Record Jan. July Annual | Rain Snow 
: j 2 
Charlottetown, P.E.I........ 17-8 65-6 98 —27 3-76 2-98 39-47 119 52 


Annapolis Royal, N.S........ 24-4 64-4 89 —13 4-20 3-40 41-41 115 30 
Fredericton, N.B............ 13-5 66-1 101 —35 3-87 3-53 42-80 108-55 


| 
The Laurentian Plateau — 

General Description.—The area known as the Canadian Shield covers 
nearly 2,000,000 square miles extending from Lake Superior westward to Lake 
: Winnipeg, northward to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and includes the territory 
eastward to the Labrador Coast, except the Hudson Bay and James Bay Lowlands. 
_ The southern limit in the east runs close to the Ottawa River and the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence River and Gulf. Climatically, this Shield is too large to be consid- 
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ered as one region. In this article the southern limit of permanently frozen subsoil is 
regarded as the northern limit of the eastern position of the Laurentian Plateau 
Region.* While a sufficient number of actual borings to determine accurately the 
position of this boundary have not been made yet, such data as are available indicate ~ 
that the subsoil is permanently frozen along the annual isotherm of 22°F. or 23°F. 
This line runs from the main fork of the Nelson River to near the mouth of the Severn 
River which empties into Hudson Bay. On the east coast of Hudson Bay it begins 
near the mouth of the Great Whale River and runs to the divide between the St. 
Lawrence and Ungava Bay drainages near latitude 55°, reaching the Labrador Coast 
at Hebron. Since the region so defined lies immediately north of the earliest and 
most populous settlements in Canada, it might be supposed that the pressure of 
population would have carried settlers north in great numbers onto the Laurentian 
Plateau. This is not so, since the land is naturally unsuited to agriculture, partly 
on account of the nature of the soil but largely because the short frost-free period 
involves too great a hazard of failure. 


Temperature.—There are in this Region extensive areas of glacial clay and 
sediments suitable for successful agriculture if there were a satisfactory continuously 
frost-free period. Unfortunately, summer outflows of polar air pass southward 
over the cold waters of the inland sea with very little modification and, this dense 
air settles into the valleys and depressions where the arable soils lie. Night radiation 
from rocky hills and ridges to a clear sky and subsequent drainage of chilled air to 
the low levels further increase the danger of frost. The length of the period con- 
tinuously free from frost, therefore, varies considerably with the topography: 
for instance, at White River, surrounded by low hills, the average is only 42 
days — from June 26 to Aug. 8 — at Hornepayne, to the north of White River, 
the average frost-free period is even lower being only 34 days, that is from June 29 
to Aug. 2 (frost has occurred in many years in July). Where agriculture has been 
reasonably successful there are lower levels to which the frosty air may drain; 
for instance, at Haileybury, on the shore of the comparatively large Lake Timis- 
kaming, the frost-free period rises to 123 days, certainly a long enough period for 
ordinary agriculture, but at Heaslip, a short distance north of Haileybury, the period 
falls to 71 days. 


The most successful attempts at agriculture have been in the region of Lake 
Timiskaming and the continuation of this valley northward to Cochrane. Along 
this stretch of territory the most suitable sites have an average of 85 days con- 
tinuously frost-free. Even the fast drainage along long rivers appears to be favour- 
able since Kapuskasing, on the Kapuskasing River, averages 79 days. 


Along the north shore of Lake Superior fast drainage of cold air towards that 
Lake is favourable for the lengthening of the frost-free period. At Port Arthur, 
there are 117 frost-free days and at Kakabeka Falls, 95 days. Similar effects 
occur near Lake Nipigon where at Cameron Falls the average is 106 days. The 
effect of proximity to large lakes is also shown by the splendid record of 127 frost- 
free days for Kenora, in the Lake of the Woods area. By contrast, Savanne, about 
75 miles to the northwest of Port Arthur, averages only 32 days and Longlac, about 
100 miles further on, only 46 days. 

* From the point of view of possible agriculture this Climatic Region is considered to include the 
whole of the territory around James Bay even if it is not everywhere geologically similar to the Laurentian 
Plateau. The maximum effect of the water of James Bay in lengthening the frost-free period is indicated 
by the record at Moose Factory which is on an island of the Moose River. This place averages 87 days free 


from frost from June 15 to September 10. By contrast the station at Great Whale River on the opposite 
shore of James Bay averages only 54 days and at Fort George only 72 days. 
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It seems, therefore, that the choice of land for agricultural settlement must be 
very carefully made to avoid disaster. In the section of the Laurentian Plateau 
Region which lies in the Province of Quebec, similar very large variations are found 
in the frost-free period according to locality. An eighteen year record at Doucet, 
along the Canadian National Railway, 356 miles northwest of Quebec city, showed an 
average of 28 frost-free days from July 3 to July 31. On the other hand, near large 
lake-surfaces or close to swiftly running streams there have been points of observation 
where the frost-free period has averaged 75 to 125 days. 


In the central and western districts of this Climatic Region, January averages 
5 to 10°F. below zero, while the warmest month of the year averages 57 to 65°F. 
Occasionally, really warm days may be expected in any year in June, July, ana 
August when the temperature may exceed 85°F.: there have, moreover, been rare 
occasions during the period of record when a few points have recorded temperatures 
between 100 and 110°F. 


Precipitation.—There is sufficient precipitation over the Laurentian Plateau; 
this averages 30 to 40 inches annually over the greater portion of the Quebec sections 
and 22 to 30 inches in the districts which lie in the Province of Ontario. Coincident 
with the boundary on the north of this Climatic Region, that is, the annual isotherm 
of 23°F., there is a sharp fall in the quantity of the annual precipitation. At or 
near this line, the annual amount falls below 16 inches. The peak of annual pre- 
cipitation occurs in July, generally exceeding three inches but in some localities 
five inches. The increase in the rate of precipitation is noticeable in most years 
early in May, while the diminishing rate at the close of summer becomes quite 
noticeable in October. The exception is found along the north shore of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence where there is another maximum of precipitation in the winter. 
This arises from the drift of saturated or near-saturated air across the Gulf of the 
St. Lawrence against the steep slopes of the north shore. A somewhat similar 
peculiarity is limited to the steep slopes leading down to Lake Superior north of 
Sault Ste. Marie. Here there is heavy snowfall in the winter months. This is 
indicated by an annual total snowfall at Steep Hill Falls of 174 inches. In general, 
over the whole Region the annual snowfall contributes 5 to 10 inches of water 
towards the total annual precipitation. 


While this Climatic Region is not eminently suitable for agriculture, it is valu- 
able because of mineral and forest wealth and its potential and developed water 
power. The resulting industries have created populous towns and villages and the 
climate is not regarded as unduly severe by the inhabitants. 


The following statement gives typical temperatures and precipitation of this 
Region :— 
TEMPERATURES TOTAL PRECIPITATION 


(Fahrenheit) 
Average 
Mean Highest Lowest Average in Inches Number Days 
Station Jan, July on Record Jan. July Annual | Rain Snow 
Mistassini Post, Que......... —3-2 62-2 95 —56 2-01 4-05 83982 [ee 92 57 
Hailey pury;, Ont... .0is.s 6.4 os 6-6 66-3 102 —48 2-01 3-79 31-58 102 78 
Kapuskasing, Ont...... ok, —1-7 62-4 101 —53 2-00 3-43 27-59 95 93 
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The Lower Great Lakes 

Temperature.—The winters in the Climatic Region of the Lower Great Lakes 
are mildest around Lake St. Clair, on the north shore of Lake Erie, in the Niagara 
Peninsula, and along the western shores of Lake Ontario. The coldest winters 
occur on the ridges between Lakes Huron and Ontario and east of Georgian Bay 
into the highlands between the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers. The incidence 
of late and early frosts during the agricultural season conforms fairly well to the 
same pattern of distribution. In the Lake St. Clair and western Lake Erie area 
the average length of the frost-free period is 160 to 195 days; in the Niagara Peninsula 
165 to 170 days; and on the western shore of Lake Ontario 165 days, but the period 
diminishes rapidly upslope to the west, and within a distance of less than twenty 
miles is reduced to 150 days. In poor situations, on the ridge between Lakes 
Huron and Ontario, particularly near marshes or along the now dry hed of glacial 
streams, the average continuously frost-free period is 130 days or less. The high- 
lands in northern counties consist of narrow plateaux 1,200 to more than 1,700 feet 
above sea-level which can drain cooling nocturnal air into the intervening bottoms. 
Only where these lower lands have a good slope towards the Great Lakes, as is 
shown by swiftly-flowing streams, is the average frost-free period not greatly reduced. 


Precipitation.—The Region of the Lower Great Lakes differs considerably 
from the Pacific Coast and the Prairies in having no marked wet season or dry season. 
There is in most years sufficient precipitation for successful agriculture. In occa- 
sional years portions of this Region have suffered mild droughts but generally there 
is dependability. Rain and snow may be expected in winter months with snowfall 
contributing a considerably larger proportion of the moisture than rainfall on the 
highlands in that season. 


That part of this Climatic Region which lies east of the confluence of the Ottawa 
and St. Lawrence Rivers but mainly south of the St. Lawrence toward Quebec 
city, has slightly higher annual precipitation. In about one-half the years of 
record, there has been a noticeable seasonal maximum of precipitation in one of the 
months from June to September. On the other hand, between Lake Huron and the 
Ottawa River any slight annual peak of precipitation is as likely to be found in 
midwinter as in midsummer. This is an indication that the eastern districts of 
this Climatic Region at times form an extension of the Laurentian Plateau Region. 
This change of type is also indicated by the shorter length of the continuously 
frost-free period. This period falls off from about 150 days near the Ottawa- 
St. Lawrence confluence to 110 to 130 days in the townships south of the St. Lawr- 
ence River. The dependability of these townships for the cultivation of tender 
crops is, therefore, about the same as that of the northern portion of the Huron- 
Ontario ridges. It is, however, distinctly better than that of the interior of the 
eastern area of Ontario lying between the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers. 
-Here a spur of the Canadian Shield crosses southward to the St. Lawrence River 
to reappear again in upper New York State, and in the vicinity of this spur some 
- points average less than 100 days continuously frost-free. 


On the interior plateaux snowfall accumulates steadily in some winters during 
January and February and absorbs occasional light rainfalls with regelation in the 
intervals. Should a very heavy rainfall then occur in March or early April with. 
rapidly rising temperatures, there will be almost total run-off of the rain from the 
icy highlands, followed by run-off of the disintegrating mixture of snow and ice. 
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Spring floods thus occur in occasional years but in Ontario, along the Grand River 
Valley, remedial works have been undertaken to contain the flow over a sufficiently 
long period to minimize flood damage to the lowlands. 


The Lower Lakes Region is traversed alternately by: (a) Cool, dry polar air 
from the north; (b) Pacific polar air that has become warmed and somewhat 
moister on the western portion of the continent; (c) Continental polar air returning 
quickly from the south and generally intermediate in character to (a) and (b); 
(d) Subtropical air, carrying by far the most. water vapour and generally warm for 
the season. Alternations may be expected to occur about every three days with 
precipitation occurring at the margins of the moving airmasses, and measurable 
rain on 10 to 14 days per month from May to October. In the winter months rain 
may be expected on 4 to 10 days per month, the smaller number of occurrences 
being in January and February. Additional days with snowfall bring the number 
of days with precipitation in the winter months to 14 on the lowlands but to 18 or 20 
on highlands facing Lake Huron, since cold air crossing af open lake surface is quickly 
saturated with moisture and will precipitate a portion of this vapour when it cools 
(below the higher dew-point which it acquired over water) by impinging on and 
climbing a cold highland. This process takes place most readily on the slopes 
facing Lake Huron and Georgian Bay. Rain in winter on the other hand 
requires incursions of subtropical moist air (generally aloft over colder air). The 
chance of this occurrence diminishes northward and at North Bay near the northern 
boundary of this Climatic Region the most likely numbers of days with rain are 
only 2 in January or February and 3 in March, but 6 in December or April. The 
character of the winter depends very much on the relative frequency of incursion 
by the types (a) to (c). Thus, Toronto in 105 years, has had a January which 
averaged more than 35°F. and also a January which averaged little more than 
10°F. For the same reason in this Climatic Region, the accumulation of snow 
on the ground during and at the end of winter varies widely from year to year, 
but is generally more dependable on the higher ridges. Variation in the frequency 
of types (a) to (c) in a summer month can produce one of uncomfortably humid 
heat, one of mostly dry heat with relieving sharp drops of temperature at night 
or an unseasonably cool month with too muck cloud and rain and disappointingly 
slow growth of those crops which demand high temperatures for maturity. The 
variations which have the greatest agricultural importance on the highlands 
of this Region are those of spring. A wet, cool spring which delays planting, 
endangers the harvest because only a portion of the normally short frost-free 
period is then available for growth. Prudence will then dictate such changes 
in agricultural plans as may seriously reduce possible income. The whole Lower 
Great Lakes Region is generally good for dairying. The Niagara District is best 
suited for fruit; the Lake Erie slopes are best for tobacco and field-vegetables for 
canning, but even tobacco may be grown near Lake Simcoe on suitable southern 
slopes, and hardy fruit almost anywhere if soils are favourable. Peaches, apricots, 
and sweet cherries, demanding a long frost-free period, are limited, commercially, 
to the Niagara District and a portion of the area to the west along the Lake Erie 
shore. Tobacco may also be grown in the Quebec extension of this Region. 
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The following statement gives typical temperatures and precipitation of this 
Region :— 


TEMPERATURES TOTAL PRECIPITATION 
(Fahrenheit) 
Average 
Mean Highest Lowest Average in Inches Number Days 
Station Jan. July on Record Jan. July Annual | Rain Snow 
Lennoxville, Que............. 12-8 66:2 99 —48 3°46 4-12 39-56 104 60 
St. Catharines, Ont. i%....... 26-0 71-1 104 —12 2-30 2-39 27-03 99 37 
Ottawa; Onts. 0 nee ae 11-9 69-6 102 —35 2-98 3°39 34-23 98 47 


The Southern Prairies 

There appears to be a widespread impression that the Canadian Prairies are 
a nearly level plain and that, therefore, the climate must vary little over its whole 
extent. Actually, this Region might better be described as a very wide slope deeply 
cut by rivers and marked by escarpments and plateaux and merging in the west with 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 


_ Temperature.—On the Prairies in winter, while all cold spells are caused by 
an outbreak of polar air, the cold wave may pass quickly southeastward to be replaced 
by a flow of much milder air from the west or southwest. On the other hand, with 
a steady flow of very cold air crossing the polar seas into Canada, the cold spell may 
last several weeks with little relief. In some winters a month may elapse with polar 
air mostly moving southward by way of the north Pacific Ocean and entering the 
Prairies after considerable warming during long travel. There have been cases where 
such a month has averaged more than 25°F. warmer than a normal winter month over 
a large area in Alberta, and 10°F., or more, warmer over the remainder of the Prairies. 
These’ cases do not exhaust all the possibilities, for polar air has in some winter 
months followed mostly a path across the Arctic Archipelago to Hudson Bay 
and northern Quebec. In such cases, while Manitoba and Eastern Canada experi- 
ence very cold weather, Saskatchewan and Alberta are mainly fed by warmed 
returning polar air from the southeast or Pacific polar air from the west. The 
character of the prairie winter is, therefore, very variable from year to year, and 
dependent upon the path and direction of air flowing through the polar regions 
and the amount. of precooling which it has undergone before reaching the Prairies. 
The great variations in summer temperatures are indicated in the remarks upon the 
lack of dependability in rainfall on p. 52. Great daytime heat is generally the 
accompaniment of drought. Contrariwise, although the advent of cool waves 
may bring welcome rainfall, they may also bring at least scattered frosts. These 
will follow the rain after the warm, moist air has been lifted off the land and replaced 
by the cool dense air of the cool wave. During the clear following night the coolest 
air gravitates to all places which are relatively lower than the surrounding land. 
If there is no further drainage possible and there is no wind to mix the bottom air 
with the warmer air above, the continued loss of heat by radiation from the land to 
the transparent sky may bring frost to the depressed places before sunrise. Only 
a limited portion of the Southern Prairies has an average continuously frost-free 
period of 100 days or more. This period diminishes northward to less than 70 days 
immediately north of the North Saskatchewan River. There are, of course, some 
places in an otherwise rather frosty region which have an unusually long frost-free 
period. In these places the lower land is occupied by a water-area, such as a lake 
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or a widening in a river. The cooling, dense air can flow out upon the water- 
surface, thus draining continuously the surrounding terrain. The warmer air 
raised off the water-surface, if there is no wind, will move slowly backward towards 
the nearby slopes. The effect is limited, of course, by the extent of the water- 
surface. Crops planted upon the depressed soil formerly occupied by an ancient 
lake or river-widening which is now dry land, suffer the full effect of the cold-air- 
drainage to this portion of land. There are, therefore, many local anomalies both 
above and below the general average length of the frost-free period in each district. 
The general effect is to limit seriously the character of plants which may be success- 
fully grown on the Prairies. Wheat and coarse grains which can withstand light 
frosts at the beginning of the season and suffer only a lowering of quality by light 
frosts just prior to harvesting, are the principal crops of the Prairies. Except in 
Alberta, the menace of frosts even to these crops becomes very serious north of the 
North Saskatchewan River, elsewhere than along lakes or rivers. In Alberta, dis- 
tricts with frost-free periods averaging 90 to 100 days may be found as far north 


as the Peace River Valley if attention is paid to the local air-drainage. 


The Chinook.—One of the most striking features of the weather of this Region 
occurs in winter. This is that spectacular change from bitter cold to comparative 
warmth, generally called the ‘chinook’. It is most pronounced in southern Alberta 
from which area have come occasional news pictures of the inhabitants playing 
tennis in midwinter in a district where not many hours before the temperature had 
been severely cold. Not all ‘chinooks’ bring temperatures quite so high but the 
contrast between the temperatures of one day and the next may be very striking. 
The greatest contrast occurs when a severe prairie cold wave has occupied western 
Alberta and eastern Saskatchewan for one to three days with temperatures well 
below zero and the whole mass of very cold air accelerates suddenly towards the 
southeast. In this case, air from the Pacific Ocean which has been lying over the 
coast and filling the intermontane valleys of British Columbia moves eastward, 
crossing the Rocky Mountains. While the denser low levels of the Pacific air can 
reach the plains of Alberta only with great difficulty, usually moving northward 
through the intermontane valleys, yet the dry upper levels of the Pacific air cross 
readily enough, descending into eastern Alberta. The temperatures produced at 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat will depend upon the characteristics of the particular 
body of Pacific air which moves east from British Columbia. If the temperature 
at sea-level on the Pacific Coast had been in the neighbourhood of 40°F., the 
temperature of levels around 5,000 feet will, after descent to 3,000 feet among the 
Rocky Mountain foothills, reach a temperature of approximately the freezing point. 
This may represent a sudden gain of 50 degrees and, since the air is usually very dry, 
the sun shines brightly, the temperatures rise in the afternoon, while the snow lying 
on the ground is rapidly lost to the warmer, drier air by sublimation. On the 
second day, if the ground is bare, it will again be heated to a considerable extent by 
the brilliant sunshine so that the afternoon temperature on this day may reach 
50°F. in February, for at least an hour or two at Lethbridge. If the body of Pacific 
air has been lying over the State of Washington, northern Oregon, and southern 
Idaho, U.S.A., for some days with bright sunshine, before moving northeastward 
into western Montana State and southern Alberta, the temperature of the air coming 
through the passes of the Rocky Mountains and the Bitterroot Mountains may be 
much higher than the 50°F. quoted for Lethbridge, in fact, 66°F. in February and 
65°F. in January have been recorded for that city. The effect of the ‘chinooks’ is 
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not usually so spectacular at Edmonton but if the Pacific air spreads over the whole 
of the Prairies, a general mild spell is produced which is a welcome relief from the 
cold wave which preceded it. 

The lower layers of the Pacific airmass are gradually cooled as they move east- 
ward across the Prairies, particularly when in contact with snowy ground, while 
at the same time the air will have picked up as much moisture as it can carry at 
the temperature which it acquires during travel. Its power of licking up snow 
from the ground therefore rapidly diminishes. In the Western Provinces there is a 
general tendency to measure the extent of the ‘chinook’ by the area which is wholly 
or partly denuded of snow and from this point of view the eastern margin of a 
‘chinook’ will rarely be distinguishable beyond the Saskatoon-Swift Current line. 


Precipitation.—The Southern Prairies in direct contrast with the Pacific 
Coast, have a rainy season from late May to early September and a dry season during 
the late autumn, the winter and early spring. The rainfall is moreover not depend- 
able from year to year. It is principally caused by the action of summer cool waves 
from the Arctic regions. Moving southward these lift warm, moist air which has 
accumulated on the Prairies. The cooling due to the lifting, may produce general 
rains or local thundershowers. General rains, the more unusual phenomenon, 
come from the lifting of extensive moist airmasses moving northward from the 
Mississippi Valley and adjoining regions. Local showers, more common, arise 
from local ascent into a dry, cold upper airmass. Failure of frequent excursions of 
cool northern air into the Southern Prairie Region during the summer produces 
droughts. The districts most subject to drought extend from southeastern Alberta 
into southwestern Saskatchewan. By contrast, the Red River Valley of Manitoba 
and the Edmonton district of Alberta have the most dependable precipitation. 
In the Southern Prairies the highest annual precipitation occurs on the Manitoba 
lowlands and in the foothills of the Rockies where it ranges from 20 to 25 inches. 
The peaks of thunderstorm-frequency occur in these two regions, more than 20 
days of thunderstorms annually in southeastern Manitoba and more than 25 days 
in western Alberta. Planting of wheat sometimes begins in southern Alberta in 
late March and generally proceeds at successively later dates eastward and north- 
ward: the average date at which wheat appears above ground in southeastern 
Manitoba is about April 25. These dates are subject, sometimes, to considerable 
delays because of short periods of wintry weather with precipitation in spring. 
Planting may, therefore, not be completed till the first week in May or, in some 
sections the planting of spring wheat may be abandoned in favour of the planting 
of coarse grains because of the lateness of the season. If, however, sowing is accom- 


plished in good time, early commencement of spring rains is generally imperative ~ 


if a good yield of grain is to be expected. When the rains are delayed, the topsoil 
dries out rapidly leaving the seedlings subject to being blown out by the strong 
winds of late spring. Blown-out soil may often be replanted with success if good 
rainfalls occur in late May. It is not unusual, however, for spring rains to be 
disappointingly light or spotty and June may commence with little rain. Crops 
then depend upon July rains and if these are again poor and spotty, the results are 
disastrous—only less so are those years when the early summer rains cause rapid 
growth and high hopes which are dashed by heat and drought in July. Drought or 
years of little rain appear on the average to be associated with the time of sunspot 
maximum, while good rains appear to be associated with years at or near minimum 
of sunspots. There is, however, no regular or dependable correlation with the 
course of the sunspot period, and, therefore, no seasonal predictions of rainfall can 
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be made to assist the western farmer in planning his annual operations. Sta- 
tistically, there appears no proof that sunspots cause weather anomalies but perhaps 
some common cause produces loosely correlated changes in both sunspots and 
climatic factors. 

The following statement gives typical temperatures and precipitation of this 
Region :— 


TEMPERATURES TOTAL PRECIPITATION 
(Fahrenheit) 
Average 
Mean Highest Lowest Average in Inches Number Days 
Station Jan, July on Record Jan. July Annual | Rain Snow 
Winnipeg Mane os fe... sce —3-1 66-9 108 —54 0:92 3-08 21-19 67 53 
Regink agk pastes re cece —0-7 64-8 107 —56 0-51 2-38 14-70 59 54 
Medicine Hat, Alta.......... 12-0 69-3 108 —51 0-63 1-68 12-81 56 45 


The Southern Interior Valleys of British Columbia 

Temperature.—In the Okanagan Valley the average daily lowest temperature 
is above the freezing point by March 20 in most of the southern portion and by 
April 1 at the northern end of Okanagan Lake. It is generally possible to fight 
occasional frosts by the use of oil-fired or coal-fired heaters spaced through the 
orchards. As an aid to the fruit-growers, a special frost warning service has been 
maintained in these valleys so that a prediction may be broadcast by radio stations 
early in the evening. The most severe frosts, fortunately comparatively rare, 
accompany the arrival of arctic air by land-route through Yukon and adjoining 
regions into northern British Columbia and thence into the southern interior valleys. 
Cases have been noted where about 3 a.m a drop of six degrees has occurred in an 
orchard within half-an-hour. In such cases, if more heaters are quickly brought 
into operation, enough air turbulence may be created to mix this very cold air with 
the warmer air at treetop level. 


The Nicola Valley experiences daily minimum temperatures 3° or 4°F. lower 
than those of the Okanagan Valley in midsummer and 4° to 7°F. in the winter and 
early spring. The generally higher elevation of the Nicola Valley is partly respons- 
ible for the difference and the valley is best noted for cattle-ranches of very large 
extent. 


In the Kettle Valley, arable lands are 1,750 to 2,500 feet above sea level, 
and the average length of the period continuously frost-free is too short in most 
places to encourage the growth of fruit. At Greenwood the average is 76 days, at 
Rock Creek 96 days, but at Grand Forks it is 1384 days. Around Grand Forks there 
is a district where considerable fruit is grown but Kettle Valley is more subject 
than the Okanagan Valley to severe cold during short periods in the winter. This 
has some effect in limiting the varieties of fruit which may be successfully grown. 
Although the West Kootenay District does not attain quite as high an average 
temperature during the daytime of midsummer as the Kettle Valley, yet night 
temperatures in March are 2° to 6°F. higher than in the Kettle Valley and the nights 
of late September and early October are not so cool. 


In the East Kootenay District average daily lowest temperature does not rise 
above the freezing-point until April 15, or later. At Cranbrook there are only, 
on the average, 79 days continuously frost-free. Farther north in the vicinity of 
Lake Windermere the frost-free period averages from 94 to 114 days. 
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In winter, the general trend of the valleys from north to south frequently 
allows quite cold air from northern British Columbia to flow southward. In the 
most eastern valleys, there are occasions when extremely cold air may enter from 
the Prairies either by passage directly through the passes of the Rockies or sub- 
sidence of the higher levels of the western face of a cold wave from the Prairies. 


Precipitation.—The Southern Interior Valleys of British Columbia suffer 
from scanty rainfall so that there is no marked seasonal variation except that of 
temperature. In general, the Coast Range prevents the moist lowest layers of air 
off the Pacific Ocean from reaching the interior, except in a much modified condition. 
Principally, the drier high levels of Pacific air cross the coastal mountains and 
descend by a complex and very variable process into these Interior Valleys. Much 
of the comparatively small amount of water-vapour available for precipitation is 
as snow, deposited on the interior mountain ridges during the rainy season of the 
coast. By conservation of the run-off in summer from melting snow of the moun- 
tains, in storage-lakes and reservoirs, irrigation by gravity-systems is widely practised 
in the valleys. Where gravity-systems are not feasible, electric power may be 
developed from the fall of streams issuing from storage-lakes and this power can be 
used to pump water from lakes on the valley-floor to agricultural lands on fertile 
benches. along the mountain slopes. On the whole, with ingenious use of the oro- 
graphical features of the mountainous interior, the scarcity of rainfall may be over- 
come and even made advantageous. In this Region, summer heat may reach 
scorching proportions in the daytime, especially when dry air has travelled north- 
ward through the interior valleys of the Pacific lands of the United States to enter 
southern British Columbia. 


In the valleys of the interior of this Region the annual precipitation is subject 
to wide variations at different locations. It varies between an average of 8 inches 
in the Okanagan Valley to 17 inches in the West Kootenay District and 19 inches 
at Salmon Arm. 


The following statement gives typical temperatures and precipitation of this 
Region :— 
TEMPERATURES TOTAL PRECIPITATION 


(Fahrenheit) 
Average 
Mean Highest Lowest Average in Inches Number Days 
Station Jan. July on Record Jan. July Annual | Rain Snow 
Kamloopspis:Cunc.-taeane ee 21-9 69-9 107 —31 1:04 0-99 10-20 67 23 
ING SOneeB Cpe wate aaiite fete 24-4 66-4 103 —17 3°47 1-62 27-77 102 32 
PPEnUICLON) DiC amie see 26-8 68-3 105 —12 0-98 0-79 10-85 83 22 


The Pacific Coast and Coastal Valleys 
Temperatures.—In the Pacific Coast and Coastal Valleys Region the period 
continuously free of frost on the outer coast as far north as the most northern portion 
of Vancouver Island is generally 220 to 230 days. Northward along the coast the 
period shortens to 170 to 200 days. Where the inlet, however, runs far inland or 
where the observing point is in the lee of a low coastal ridge, the period varies 
considerably. Much depends upon the local air-drainage; for instance, in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, Ikeda Bay has, on the average, 218 days continuously 
frost-free while Massett, which is inland a short distance, has an average of only 
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168 days. Again, Prince Rupert, which is on an island, averages 195 days but 
nearby Port Simpson only 169 days. An occasional year is entirely free from frost 
in some localities. 

On the inner coast of Vancouver Island, on the islands of the Gulf of Georgia, 
at the mouth of the Fraser River, and in the inlets of the southern mainland, the 
frost-free period exhibits considerable local variation. Along the shores of the 
southeastern portion of Vancouver Island there are places which average 250 days 
continuously free from frost, while generally at moderate heights on the east face 
of the same slopes the length of the period falls to 175 days at an elevation of 500 
feet. Such points, of course, are mostly on inner tablelands or at the low levels 
of valleys occupied by streams or lakes. Locally, pools of cool air may collect at 
these places with a possibility of the formation of frost in the early spring and late 
autumn. 


Along the northern reaches of east Vancouver Island and among the northern 
islands the frost-free period varies locally from 154 to 231 days. Among the inlets 
of the southern mainland the continuously frost-free period varies locally from 183 
to 250 days and along the lower Fraser Valley from 178 to 231 days. ; 


The coldest month in this coastal Region is January when temperatures average 
40°F. on the outer coast of Vancouver Island and 38°F. or 39°F. along the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca. Northward along the east coast of Vancouver Island and at the 
mouth of the Fraser River it is two or three degrees cooler. Near the head of the lower 
Fraser Valley the average temperature of this month falls to the freezing point while 
along the northern stretch of the coast north of Vancouver Island the mean tem- 
perature varies very much as one penetrates an inlet. It is generally about 35°F. 
at the mouths of the inlets and as low as 25°F. at the heads of very long inlets. 
The warmest month is either July or August, averaging only 58°F. on the outer . 
coast but up to 65°F. at the head of the lower Fraser Valley. It is difficult for the 
temperature to rise very high along or near the coast since the sea-breeze cuts in 
and lifts the heated air high above the coastal valleys in the early afternoon of 
the summer. With distance from the coast along the lower Fraser River the energy 
of the sea-breeze is dissipated and, when conditions are favourable, temperatures 
may well exceed 90°F. On an average of about once in fifteen years a cold wave 
similar to those experienced on the Prairies moves into far northern British 
Columbia and, following the general north-south trend of the valleys in the interior, 
may reach the coast, bringing temperatures to zero or lower for at least a day in 
the southern coastal region. Along the north coast and on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands such an event may occur somewhat oftener, say once in ten years, although 
there is no regular periodicity of occurrence. 


Precipitation.—The Pacific Coast and Coastal Valleys have a wet season 
which begins approximately in the last week in September and ends about the 
middle of March. By contrast, there is a marked dry season in June, July, and 
August. The winter is mild because cold waves from the polar regions almost 
always traverse a broad expanse of the Pacific Ocean before impinging on the coast. 
The summers are generally cool because the general movement of air from the west 
is prevented from attaining great heat during its passage eastward over the ocean. 


The heaviest precipitation occurs on the outer coast of Vancouver Island, the 
stretch of the mainland coast northward from Vancouver Island to the Alaskan 
Panhandle, as well as on the western coast of the Queen Charlotte Islands. Pre- 
cipitation frofn October to March averages 10 to 15 inches per month. Less than 
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5 p.c. of this winter precipitation occurs as snowfall, except at the heads of very 
deep inlets on the northern stretch of the coast where it may reach 10 p.c. There 
are no figures available of the actual precipitation on the precipitous west coast 
of the Queen Charlotte Islands since there are no winter inhabitants to make the 
measurements but it is reported to be very heavy. The most extraordinary pre- 
cipitation so far observed for a period of years has occurred at Henderson Lake 
which is situated at the end of an arm of Barkley Sound on the outer coast of 
Vancouver Island. The annual average precipitation is 262 inches and the wettest 
month is December which averages 47 inches. It does, however, have the charac- 
teristic dry period of the summer since June, July, and August average only 6 
inches each. On the inner coast of Vancouver Island and on the islands of the 
Gulf of Georgia precipitation is considerably less. At higher elevations on the eastern 
slopes the annual precipitation is fairly high. Thus, at Cowichan Bay the annual 
precipitation is 34 inches but at Lake Cowichan, 550 feet higher, at the head of 
the Cowichan River, precipitation rises to 64 inches but averages only one inch and 
one-quarter per month in June, July, and August. Vancouver Island is largely 
mountainous and there is, therefore, a sort of ‘chinook’ effect on the eastern face 
of this mountain range. On the southeast coast of Vancouver Island the annual 
precipitation falls to as little as 25 inches with less than an inch in each of the months 
from May to August. Northward along the east coast of Vancouver Island the 
precipitation rises to 37 inches in the vicinity of Nanaimo’and to 35 inches or 
slightly more on some of the islands of the Gulf of Georgia. 


On the southwestern coast line the annual total is 36 inches on the outer islands 
of the delta of the Fraser River but the precipitation rises with small increases in 
elevation. The ‘chinook’ effect is largely lost with air currents from the west 
since the moist air must now ascend the Coast Mountains. Along the lower Fraser 
the precipitation rises to 55 or 65 inches on the comparatively flat lands alongside 
the River. At very moderate elevations on the mountainous slopes to the north of 
the Fraser the annual figure rises to the neighbourhood of 80 inches. Among the 
lakes north of North Vancouver, from which water for Greater Vancouver is obtained, 
the annual precipitation averages 100 to 150 inches and this at elevations not greatly 
exceeding 400 feet. ‘The summer dry season is, however, maintained with 10 p.c. 
or less of the total falling in the months of June, July, and August combined. Snow- 
fall accounts for 5 p.c. or less among these storage reservoirs but there is evidence 
that on considerably higher slopes which drain towards these lakes the annual 
percentage of snowfall may rise to 20 p.c. so that there is actually some winter 
storage in the form of snow to feed the reservoirs in early summer. 


The following statement gives typical temperatures and precipitation of this 
Region :— 


TEMPERATURES TOTAL PRECIPITATION 
(Fahrenheit) 4 
Average 
Mean Highest Lowest Average in Inches Number Days 
Station Jan. July on Record Jan. July Annual | Rain Snow 
Prince Rupert, B.C.......... 34-9 55-9 88 —6 9-76 4-76 95-16 215 11 
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The Northern Lands Region 

The northernmost portion of the Northern Lands Region consists of islands 
in the polar sea. The smaller islands vary in size from mere dots on the map of the 
North American Continent to islands 100 to 150 miles in width. The largest 
island, Baffin Island, stretches from northwest to southeast more than 900 miles. 
Its width varies from 150 to 400 miles. 


The southern portion of this Region includes the northern portion of Quebec 
which borders on Hudson Strait and that portion of the District of Keewatin which 
is bounded on the north by Queen Maud Gulf and the Gulf of Boothia. It includes 
also Melville Peninsula, Southampton Island, and the other islands of Hudson 
Strait and the northern portion of Hudson Bay. The southwestern boundary is 

formed by the sharp temperature-gradient of July which separates this Region from 

the Northwestern Lands. The mean temperature of 55°F. in July fairly well 
defines this boundary and orographically it is also roughly defined by the low height 
of land which separates the drainage of the Mackenzie Valley from that of Hudson 
Bay. If Koeppen’s definition of ‘tundra’ as lands having their southern boundary 
along the line of 50°F. in July is accepted, those shores of Hudson Bay which lie 
south of the parallel of 60°N. will be omitted. 


Temperature.—In these polar regions there is, of course, no regular diurnal 
range of temperature, from a minimum at sunrise to a maximum shortly after noon. 
Changes in temperature arise only from changes of airmass, the occurrence or 
disappearance of cloud, or fog, or the local effect of falling precipitation, deposit 
of rime, or circulation of moving ice. The remnants of a diurnal swing of tem- 
perature are encountered only south of the Arctic Circle. With change of airmass 
accompanying a south wind, at least one or two days are expected each year when the 
temperature rises above 65°F. in the Archipelago and 75°F. to 80°F. on the south 
shore of the Arctic Ocean in the west, at Coppermine. In the southern districts 
of Victoria Island, also, 75°F. is occasionally experienced. In winter there will be 
occasional calendar days with a temperature as high as 10°F. or 15°F. while not 
more than 5 p.c. of the time in the polar night will the temperature descend lower 
than 50°F. below zero. 


At Chesterfield Inlet, in the most southerly portion of this Region, the average 
continuously frost-free period is 67 days from June 29 to September 5 but frost 
has occurred in July. On the southern shore of Baffin Islarid the frost-free period 
is 48 days from June 30 to August 18 but years occur in which there is frost every 
month of the year. On the northern shore of Baffin Island at Pond Inlet the frost- 
free period averages 29 days and at Resolution Island, which lies off the southeastern 
tip of Baffin Island, there are only 7 days, on the average, continuously free of frost. 
On the south shore of Hudson Strait, Cape Hope’s Advance averages 21 days and in 
Hudson Strait, Nottingham Island averages 18 days. Towards the most northerly 
point of the Region, the observations at Bache Peninsula in 1931 and 1932 showed 
only 6 days free from frost and during the period from the late summer of 1909 
to the late summer of 1910 the records at Winter Harbour, in the Parry Islands, 
showed only 138 days frost-free. A record made over a period of nine years at 
Pangnirtung at the head of an inlet on Baffin Island gives an average of 56 days 
frost-free. 


Precipitation.—A drift of polar air of widespread extent across this area, 
although subject to some heating in midsummer by contact with the islands, gains 
temperature slowly because of contact with the ubiquitous polar waters. On 
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the other hand, a drift of warm air from the lands to the south across this Region 
may produce fog over the polar waters by rapid condensation of the water-vapour 
which has been transported from the south, or produce low clouds, or actual pre- 
cipitation from the lifting of the warmer air over the cold wedge of polar air. The 
development of summer weather of the type experienced in temperate latitudes 
cannot, therefore, by expected. 


Because of the light and fluffy nature of the snowfall, which renders measure- 
ment difficult, the total annual precipitation is not accurately known. Rainfall 
averages about 2 or 38 inches in the southern portion of the Archipelago, while 
the water-content of snow and rime may be nearly 4 inches. This total of 6 or 
7 inches increases sharply near the Arctic Circle to 10 or 12 inches and to nearly 
15 inches in Hudson Strait. Special snow-gauges are necessary for accurate 
measurement. | 


Flora and Fauna.—Obviously this Northern Region from the point of view of 
agriculture is another world where the lessons of experience in the populous regions 
of Canada are of no avail. It is not a land surrounded by moving ice and devoid 
of life and vegetation. Life abounds on land and in the water but it is a life 
with its own peculiar pattern. Technical information regarding the flora and 
fauna is limited to the reports of a few specialists who have explored this Region. 
Observers of the Meteorological Division of the Department of Transport have 
gathered notes, in addition to purely meteorological data, over a period of years 
which throw valuable light on a fascinating story of existence of a specialized 
character. 


Although much of Baffin Island and of Ellesmere Island was heavily glaciated . 
and there are glaciers still upon the mountains of northern Ellesmere Island, it is 
not a land of granite. Muskox and caribou can be found in all the interior valleys 
of Ellesmere and on the many smaller islands which suffered comparatively less 
from glaciation. Great flocks of birds abound in this area in summer and some 
types remain in the winter. Crowberries, ground-willow, sedges, and mosses 
grow on numerous marshes and muskegs. Muskoxen, caribou, and birds can 
live on these plants. The crowberries bloom and bear fruit very quickly after- 
the Arctic night is over, despite the fact that the root-system is in very cold soil 
at a temperature of about 43°F. in midsummer. The roots of the sedges and 
prostrate willows also survive the great cold of the winter and flourish anew early . 
in the period of perpetual sunshine. Lichens on which the muskox feeds, grow in 
profusion over immense areas which at first sight appear to be stretches of only 
broken, greyish rock but which, in effect, are pastures of vast extent in summer. 
In winter, these pastures are covered by light powdery snow which is easily dis- 
lodged by high winds to lay bare abundant food. To this sort of flora ordinary 
rules of agricultural climatology cannot be applied. In the winter the caribou and 
muskox will paw out the still living roots of such plants when other fodder tempor- 
arily fails. 


One factor which may account for the flourishing plant and animal life in an 
atmosphere which averages only 42° or 43°F. in the warmest month of the year, is 
the comparative dryness of the atmosphere, coupled with continuous sunshine. 
Absorption of solar energy can raise the temperature of the superstructure of plants, 
lichens, and mosses much higher than that of the air. In the case of willow and 
crowberries, this superstructure which exhibits new growth during the polar day 
appears small in mass compared with the root-system below but presents a large 
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surface to insolation. The absorbed energy during the polar day appears sufficient 
to rejuvenate the root-structure to the degree necessary for its survival during the 
polar night. Similarly during the long period of insolation the animals build up 
very noticeable accumulation of fat which protects them during the winter when — 
they live either almost constantly in water near the freezing point or alternately 
in the extremely cold air and the much less cold water. During the winter the fat 
of birds, animals, and fish noticeably diminishes. Therefore, although there is 
no summer comparable to that of temperate latitudes, the polar day, months-long, 
of the Arctic summer is a biological necessity for the continuance of polar life. 


The following statement gives typical temperatures and precipitation of this 
Region:— | 


TEMPERATURES TOTAL PRECIPITATION 
(Fahrenheit) 
Average 
Mean Highest Lowest Average in Inches Number Days 
Station Jan. July on Record Jan. July Annual | Rain Snow 
PAT CHIC DAVa IN. Welccrtece es: —19-6 43-3 75 —57 0-39 0-65 6-81 21 58 
_ Craig Harbour, N.W.T......|/—22-0 41-0 61 —49 0-38 0-93 9-05 17 40 


The Northwestern Lands 


Temperature.—The Northwestern Lands Region presents one striking feature 
which distinguishes it sharply from the far Northern Lands Region and the 
Arctic Archipelago. This is the course of the mean July temperature of 60°F. or, 
perhaps more correctly, of a July temperature of 57°F. or 14°C. This isotherm | 
runs northwestward from the middle of the James Bay area north to the shore of 
the Arctic Ocean at the mouth of the Mackenzie River. It runs thence into central 
Alaska, U.S.A., returning into Yukon north of the Mount St. Elias range and down 
to the crest of the Rocky Mountains in Alberta. 


The eastern boundary of the Northwestern Lands Region north of the 60th 
parallel, follows the divide between the rivers flowing eastward towards Hudson 
Bay and northward to the interior waters of the Arctic Archipelago. To the east 
of this line the temperature drops off sharply while to the west there is a very flat 
gradient of temperature except, of course, along the mountainous territory known 
as the Mackenzie Mountains with elevations of 4,000 to about 8,000 feet above 
sea level. Here and there in this territory, outside the mountains, spring wheat 
has been planted at missionary posts or posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
in some years grain of fairly good quality has matured. 


The chief distinction between this Region and lands of similar latitude in 
Eastern Canada may be attributed to the fact that the very long hours of sunlight 
in the summer half-year readily warm the ground which, in turn, by conduction 
transfers heat to the lower layers of the atmosphere. On the other hand, in the 
same latitudes of the northeast the cold waters of the Arctic inlets and their extension 
into Hudson Bay provide a very large surface which absorbs solar radiation without 
much change in temperature. Outflows of polar air in summertime are, therefore, 
quickly warmed in the northwest but only very slowly in the northeast. The 
Northwestern Lands, therefore, have a distinct season of summer warmth and thus 
much greater agricultural possibilities than can be foreseen for the Northern Lands. 
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The winters are bitterly cold along the Mackenzie River, averaging 16° below 
to 25° below zero in January, while in Yukon Territory the winters are surprisingly 
mild, varying from 2° below zero in southern Yukon to 21° below zero at Dawson. 
In Yukon Territory a winter month may be under the influence of air modified by 
north Pacific waters before passing overland or, on the other hand, the invasion 
may be by intensely cold air of north Siberian quality, from the Beaufort Sea. 
The character of winter months in Yukon probably exhibits greater swings from 
mild to intensely cold than any other section of Canada, unless perhaps southwestern 
Alberta. 


In summers when there has been drought on the southern Prairies the con- 
siderable load of water-vapour which has passed over the Prairies without pre- _ 
cipitation has caused rather heavy rainfalls on these northern plains. ‘These same 
wet summers show a distinct tendency to be warmer than usual with undoubtedly 
good growth of grains and grasses. Such years have led to considerable argument 
about the northern limit of wheat-growing. In favour of this argument the average 
length of the continuously frost-free period can be quoted but it should be kept in 
mind that practically all observing stations have been situated at trading posts 
located on waterways—the only means of access from one region to another from 
the earliest days. This suggests that the frost-free period would be materially 
shorter had. the stations been situated on tablelands away from the north-flowing 
rivers. The deltalands of the Mackenzie River are represented by Fort McPherson 
and Aklavik which have average frost-free periods of 70 and 65 days, respectively : 
up the Mackenzie Valley there is considerable variation—Fort Norman 45 days, Fort 
Good Hope 52 days. Fort Resolution, on one of the great lakes of the Mackenzie, 
has an exceptionally long frost-free period of 93 days, Hay River, somewhat similarly 
situated, has 87 days, Fort Simpson 84 days but Fort Smith well down in southern 
territory has only 56 frost-free days. These periods represent the average interval 
between occurrences of the temperature of freezing point. If specially early- 
maturing varieties of spring wheat, which can stand a temperature three degrees 
below freezing without serious injury, were planted, these periods could be increased 
by approximately 10 p.c., and crops could be grown with more success at places 
along the waterways where the soil is suitable. More will be known about these 
possibilities in the near future since an agricultural experimental station has been 
established at Pine Creek in southern Yukon. Information may be obtained from 
the Federal Department of Agriculture on the success of trial plantings of various 
varieties of spring wheat at missionary stations along the Mackenzie Valley during 
the latest ten or fifteen years. 


Precipitation.—The annual precipitation is 10 or 11 inches from the mouth 
of the Mackenzie to Fort Norman and rises to 13 inches at Fort Simpson and Fort 
Smith. Along the Athabaska River at Fort McMurray the average exceeds 17 
inches but on the lower Peace River at Fort Vermilion the annual amount is about 
12 inches. Of this amount about 5 inches is provided by the water-content of 
freshly-fallen snow. Generally, there is more than one inch of precipitation per 
month only from May to the end of October. The precipitation peak occurs 
normally in August at the northern stations and in July upriver beyond the Arctic 
Circle. These northern plains, therefore, have the same over-all precipitation 
picture as the Prairies but the summer peak is very much lower than the average 
_of the latter. It is a peculiarity of the Great Plains of the continent that the first 
sharp increase of monthly precipitation begins in March in the Panhandle of Texas, 
U.S.A., and moves northward through the following months to reach the annual 
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peak in May or June in southern Alberta and June or July in southern Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. Therefore, the peak recorded in August in the most northern 
portion of the Interior Plains appears a natural consequence of this summer monsoon 
effect. In Yukon the forty-year average of the annual precipitation is 124 inches 
at Dawson city, while the shorter records at Whitehorse, Aishihik, Teslin, and Snag 
airports do not show much variation from this figure. The average of these four 
airports from 1939-45, was 13 inches. Watson Lake, at the headwaters of the Liard 
River in the extreme southeastern portion of Yukon, shows for a ten-year record 
an average of nearly 16 inches. On the other hand, a thirty-one-year record 
at Carcross on Lake Bennett, shows slightly less than 9 inches, the reduction being 
common to every month of the year. Atlin, which is also on a somewhat similar 
lake not far distant, averages more than 11 inches; 4 to 6 inches of the annual 
amount being from the water-content of freshly-fallen snow. The number of 
days with precipitation of any sort is 4 to 7 per month from December to the following 
April, rising to 10 or 12 in June in Yukon and in July along the Mackenzie. The 
average in August is 10 to 15 days after which there is a slight drop but precipitation 
holds up rather well even in November. 


The following statement gives typical temperatures and precipitation of this 
Region :— 


TEMPERATURES TOTAL PRECIPITATION 
(Fahrenheit) 
: Average 
Mean Highest Lowest Average in Inches Number Days 
Station Jan. July on Record Jan. July Annual | Rain Snow 
Dawns lek et. —21-0 59-6 95 —68 0-87 1-53 12-61 63 53 


Fort smith, NiW.T a... —16-:0 60-4 103 —71 ti 0-54 2:17 13-01 51 = 49 


The Northern Interior Valleys of British Columbia.—With the Northwestern 
Lands Region the Northern Interior Valleys of British Columbia might be included. 


_ Because of the comparatively high elevation of these northern valleys and their 


higher latitude, they have a comparatively short frost-free period which gives them 
a character intermediate between that of southern Yukon and the southern interior 
valleys of British Columbia. Meteorological observations have been made at 
comparatively few places in the Northern Interior Valleys but these indicate that 
agriculture might prove hazardous, except for cattle-ranching. The annual average 
temperature at Fort St. James on Stuart Lake is 35°F. and, therefore, the subsoil 
is not permanently frozen. The coldest month of the year averages 8°F. and the 
warmest month, July or August, 55° or 56°F. Taken into conjunction with an 
annual precipitation of approximately 15 inches, there is an indication that pastures 
and fodder for cattle can be maintained when settlement of the area warrants. The 
meteorological observations at Babine Lake and Finlay Forks support this view. 


The following statement gives typical temperatures and precipitation of this 
area :— 


TEMPERATURES TOTAL PRECIPITATION 
(Fahrenheit) 
Average 
Mean Highest Lowest Average in Inches Number Days 
Station Jan. July on Record Jan, July Annual | Rain Snow 
imlayveb orks, BIC... sss ess 7°8 56-0 89 —68 2-46 2-62 15-26 78 57 


Stuart Lake, B.C............ 8-0 56-0 96 —57 1-41 1-61 15-36 48 36 
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Section 2.—Meteorology 


See list at the front of this edition, under the heading “Climate and Meteor- 
ology”’, for special material published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


See list at the front of this edition for special material under this heading 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART VII.—ASTROPHYSICS 


Major astronomical work is carried on by three Canadian institutions; the 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont., the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, 
Victoria, B.C. (operated by the Mines, Forests and Scientific Services Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources), and the David Dunlap Observatory, which 
is associated with the University of Toronto. Of the two Government institutions 
the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa has specialized mainly in the astronomy of 
position in solar physics, and in various branches of geophysical work, while the 
major effort in astrophysics has been concentrated at the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory at Victoria, B.C. The David Dunlap Observatory is a newer institution 
founded in 1935 with very fine astrophysical equipment of a kind similar to that in 
use at Victoria. It not only performs the function of a privately financed and 
administrated research institution but is also the nucleus of a University department 
of astronomy. The following article deals specifically with the work of the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C. 


THE CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE MADE BY THE DOMINION 
ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY* 


The Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., was established in 1905. Its 
primary purpose was to provide a sound astronomical basis for the correlation of 
surveys, local, provincial and international boundaries, and help to solve problems 
of navigation and time. Western Canada was being rapidly settled at this period 
and the accurate determination of boundaries was a first essential. 


At the turn of the twentieth century, Canada was a new and rapidly developing 
country. The population grew from something over 5,000,000 to nearly 9,000,000 
between 1901 and 1921. Nevertheless, the Dominion sprawled over half a continent 
and her population was meagre indeed for the tasks ahead. The carving out of a 
new domain from the vast Northwest was demanding all her energies and, during 
the second decade of the century, the First World War called for sacrifices of man- 
power that could ill be spared. 


Research in the realms of pure science under these circumstances had the 
appearance of an indulgence and a luxury, the enjoyment of which might have 
been postponed until the more immediate and pressing tasks were accomplished. 
It is the more remarkable, therefore, that the Canadian Government in those days 
should have shown such foresight and initiative as to support the installation of 
what was then the world’s largest telescope and thus enable Canada to actually 
take the leadership in certain branches of astronomical research. 


* Prepared by Dr. J. A. Pearce, Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C. 
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It was in 1918, just prior to the outbreak of War, that plans were drawn up 
for the establishment of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, 
B.C. At first, it had been decided to establish the Astrophysical Observatory at 
Ottawa, but careful tests at several selected stations across Canada indicated unmis- 
takably that Victoria had a clear advantage over all other sites in the essential 
conditions for the successful operation of a large reflector telescope. The magnificent 
73” reflector telescope was installed in 1918, and, although it does not now hold the 
record for size, it is a matter of national pride that in design, construction and 
operating convenience, as well as accuracy, the telescope in the Dominion Astro- 
physical Observatory is not, even to-day, excelled by any instrument in the world. 


Dr. J. 8. Plaskett was the founder of the Astrophysical Observatory and its 
first Director from 1917 to 1934. It was he who gave special attention to the 
design of the special spectrograph at the Observatory. This instrument com- 
plemented the work of the telescope and was among the best and most powerful in 
operation anywhere. 


It is particularly in the field of stellar motions and the researches connected 
with them that a large reflector telescope is essential, for the only method of obtaining 
measurable spectra of faint stars is to use the fastest photographic plates, the largest 
possible telescope to make the stellar images more intense, and to make possible 
shorter exposures. Other smaller instruments are capable of carrying out some 
other important astronomical work quite as efficiently as a large telescope. It is 
for this reason that, from its installation, the 73’’ reflector in the Victoria Observatory 
has been used almost exclusively for spectrographic work and during the past 
twenty-nine years, a total of 38,000 spectra has been secured. 


Since the establishment of the Observatory three decades ago, the number of 
known stellar radial velocities has increased from a few hundred to approximately 
12,000. Of this total, the Victoria Observatory has contributed about 25 p.c., a 
very creditable contribution considering the small size of the staff. 


Under the enthusiastic direction of Dr. Plaskett and his successors, the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory has taken its full share in formulating a 
policy of co-operation with other countries and in carrying out broad programs of 
research and co-ordinating results on a world basis. Each observatory while 
working according to a general plan carries out individual researches that, instead 
of overlapping, are tied in with those of other observatories to the general benefit 
of science as a whole. 


It is difficult for the ordinary citizen to realize just how an abstract science like 
astronomy links in with the practical problems of day-to-day existence. But 
astronomy, as well as being the oldest science, is in some respects the most funda- 
mental. As a branch of astronomy, astrophysics is concerned with the determina- 
tion of the structure of the universe—the constitution and mode of evolution of the 
stars. The scientist follows the quest for truth for its own sake, but it must be 
remembered that the pure science of to-day is the applied science of to-morrow. 
Technicians and industrial scientists eagerly seize upon the discoveries achieved 
by pure science and lose no time in turning them to practical account, with results 
that are often of immense economic value. For instance, the apparently useless 
investigations of Faraday into the effects of magnets and electric currents on one 
another led to the generation and universal use of cheap electricity. Nothing 
in the realm of pure science is unimportant or unworthy of the scientist’s attention: 
radio, radar, television, atomic energy and all the amazing sequence of discoveries 
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that have marked the past quarter century have resulted from the curiosity of 
scientists whose conscientious labours were directed to nothing more than opening 
up to exploration new paths into the unknown. The two Canadian Government 
Observatories were among the earliest national scientific institutions in the Dominion. 
They established Canada’s name in the scientific world and have added greatly to 
her laurels as the years have passed. Under the following headings, the main 
avenues of research developed in the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory are 
summarized. In the space available here, however, it is possible to do no more 
than touch upon their scope. 


Stellar Motions.—The first large piece of work undertaken by the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory was the study of the motions of the stars. In the first 
three and a half years of its existence the Observatory at Victoria measured the 
speed towards the earth (technically called the radial velocity) of 600 stars as com- 
pared with about 2,000 determined previously at all other observatories. Since 
then, the proportion calculated by the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory has 
increased owing to the facilities and skills developed for this type of work at Victoria. 


A solid reputation was built up by this institution which was evidenced among 
other ways by the award to the first Director, Dr. Plaskett, of a Fellowship in the 
Royal Society in 1924. The study of stellar motions is undertaken in order to 
understand the construction of the sidereal universe and the forces.which govern 
the movements of the stars.. Observations of the accurate positions of the stars in 
the sky have been carried on for over a century and are still being assiduously 
determined. ‘These observations of position when repeated twenty, fifty or more 
years later serve to determine the transverse components of the stellar motion, 
expressed by the small angular displacement across the sky in a year or a century. 
Because of the great distances of the stars these angles are excessively minute 
varying from immeasurably small quantities, one or two thousandths of a second of 
arc for the distant stars to about five seconds of arc for a few of the nearby stars. 
To-day, these angular speeds (technically called ‘the proper motions’’) for about 
35,000 stars are known but they have to be supplemented by the radial or line-of- 
sight components before the actual translational motion of the stars can be deter- 
mined. Unless the radial components and the distances of the stars, as well as 
the transverse components, are known, neither the space velocities nor the actual 
directions in space of the stellar motions can be determined, and our knowledge is 
too incomplete to give a true picture of the structure of the stellar universe. 


The Rotation of the Galaxy.—The most stupendous of all celestial masses is 
the Galaxy—more commonly known as the Milky Way. Its appearance as a dim 
white band across the heavens marks only the plane of greatest extension—the 


direction in which the stars appear congested due to distance. The hidden mysteries 


of the Galaxy are the key to “‘the riddle of the universe”. 


Through the studies of stellar motions, explained under the previous heading, 
scientific thinking has been influenced and knowledge of the dynamics and dimensions 
of the stellar universe increased. 


An extensive survey of the relatively rare and distant high temperature stars 


‘ was completed by J. S. Plaskett and J. A. Pearce in 1930; approximately six years 


of observing being required to secure more than 3,000 spectrograms of these stars. 
A critical analysis of the spatial distribution and motions of 850 stars for which 
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reliable proper motions and accurate radial velocities existed gave the first con- 
clusive evidence from observational data that the great stellar system was in rotation 
as postulated by Lindblad and Oort. This important research convincingly demon- 
strated that the sun and the local cluster of stars were describing Keplerian ellipses 
in the plane of the Galaxy, about a dynamical centre, 30,000 light years distant in 
galactic longitude 324°, in the direction of the constellation Sagittarius. The 
diameter of the stellar system was found to be 100,000 light years; the orbital 
velocity of the sun 275 kilometres per second; and the period for one complete 
revolution 224,000,000 light years. The observed stellar velocities gave a value of 
1-6 by 10 suns (160,000,000,000 suns) as the mass of the Galaxy approximately 
one-half being due to the 100,000,000,000 lucid stars of the system and one-half 
attributed to the extensive cloud of dark interstellar matter highly condensed in 
the galactic plane. 

This interesting and highly important investigation provided an accurate 
and independent determination of the form, dimensions and dynamical constants 
of the Galaxy, and stimulated many studies of galactic structure in subsequent 
years. A systematic survey of some 700 fainter and more distant high temperature 
stars is currently being conducted by J. A. Pearce and R. M. Petrie, to study in 
greater detail stellar movements in various parts of the Galaxy. At the same time, 
regions nearer the sun are being investigated in order that an understanding of the 
dynamics of the Galaxy may, ultimately, be attained. In addition, dynamical 
studies are being made of special groups of stars, such as the Taurus Cluster, the 
Pleiades, and the Ursa Major Cluster. Fundamental work goes on in the study of 
wave-length standards and control stars in order that the highest possible accuracy 
be achieved in velocity results. With highly developed facilities for radial velocity 
work, the Observatory is making permanent and important contributions in the 
field of stellar dynamics. 


Binary Stars.—The observation and study of binary stars is an important 
branch of modern astronomy, for such systems present an opportunity of studying 
the operation of gravitational forces outside the solar system. Moreover, these 
binary systems provide the only sure knowledge (except for the sun) about the masses, 
diameters, and densities of stellar bodies. Many of them have components so 
close together that they can never be resolved telescopically but are discovered by 
spectroscopic observations. Their binary character is revealed by a periodic 
variation in radial velocity as the stars revolve in their orbits. Such close systems, 
called spectroscopic binaries, are of great interest because, from an analysis of the 
orbital motion, the masses, radii, and other dimensions, of the component stars 
may frequently be determined. | 

The spectroscopic work at Victoria has resulted in the discovery of many 
spectroscopic binaries. At present, a total of more than 1,500 systems of this class 
is known and about one-third of these were discovered at the Dominion Astro- 
physical Observatory. Moreover, the Observatory has taken a prominent part 
in the detailed observation and calculation required to deduce orbital elements. 
The most recent catalogue (1936) lists determined orbits for 375 spectroscopic 
binaries and names this Observatory as the authority in 116 cases. The late Dr. 
William E. Harper devoted over 30 years to orbit work and computed the orbital 
elements of nearly 100 systems, twice as many as any other astronomer. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the binaries composed of high temperature stars 
with the result that 70 p.c. of the most massive stars known to science were dis- 
covered and studied here. Outstanding contributions in this important field have 
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been made by W. E. Harper, J. S. Plaskett, J. A. Pearce, R. M. Petrie, and R. K. 
Young. The study of spectroscopic binaries continues with new discoveries being 
added in the prosecution of radial-velocity programs. Attention now is directed 
to detailed studies of particularly interesting systems. Thus, the only reliable 
data on the radii and masses of a strange class of sub-luminous stars are provided 
by orbital studies made at Victoria. Recently, a method has been devised and 
applied by R. M. Petrie whereby the relative brightness and dimensions can be 
found entirely from spectrophotometric investigations of double stars. 


Determination of Stellar Distances.—The most exacting observational 
task in astronomy is to determine the distances to the stars. This knowledge is 
required to describe and understand the universe. For all but the nearest stars 
direct trigonometric methods are quite inadequate, although adaptations of such 
methods are used. Naturally, the base line must be of enormous length where 
astronomic distances are concerned. ‘The one that best serves the purpose is the 
diameter of the earth’s orbit about the sun (186,000,000 miles). Close co-operation 
of observatories in Europe, America, and other parts of the world are required for 
the determination and checking of such distances. Fortunately, spectroscopic 
studies have allowed estimates of the intrinsic brightness of stars and so find their dis- 
tances from Earth. An extensive study at this Observatory, by W. E. Harper and 
R. K. Young, of the spectra of stars resembling our sun culminated in 1922, in the 
publication of the distances and true brightnesses of over 1,100 stars, an important 
contribution to the subject. At the present time efforts are being made to apply 
the principle to the high temperature stars and to discover spectroscopic criteria 
of luminosity. There is good reason to believe that, in the near future, reliable 
values may be obtained of the distances of the high temperature stars in remote 
parts of the Galaxy. 


Studies of Interstellar Matter.—The contribution of the Dominion Astro- 
physical Observatory to the scientific study of the nature of the material universe 
and the structure of matter has been of far greater importance than is often realized. 


A number of important researches at Victoria have added greatly to knowledge 
of the tenuous matter in the vast spaces between the stars. It had long been 
known from the pioneer surveys of the Milky Way by the Herschels, by Barnard, 
Seeliger and other astronomers of the last century that an extensive cosmic cloud 
pervaded the Galaxy. The diffuse galactic nebulae are visual evidences of this 
cloud, while the large irregular dark patches in the Milky Way unquestionably 
indicate the presence of extensive clouds of dust particles which redden and fre- 
quently occult the light of the more distant stars. 


The nature of this interstellar matter was literally a dark mystery until two 
- decades ago when spectrographic studies, principally at Victoria, revealed its true - 
character. It was clearly shown by Dr. J. S. Plaskett, in 1924, that the strong 
and unusually narrow absorption lines of sodium and ionized calcium which he 
observed in the spectra of 50 distant O-type stars originated in a diffuse gaseous 
medium relatively at rest with respect to the stellar system. This investigation 
undoubtedly was the foundation for Eddington’s theoretical discussion of diffuse 
matter in space. This theory was fully confirmed by a later research of Plaskett 
and Pearce on the motions and distributions of interstellar matter in the direction 
of over 260 high temperature stars. The interstellar calcium atoms were found to 
share in the general galactic rotation, and statistically, at least, were fairly uniformly 
distributed throughout the stellar system. A further result gave a direct relation 
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between the estimated intensities of the interstellar lines and the distance of the 
star, thus providing a new method of obtaining the individual parallaxes of these 
distant stars. ‘A single-prism spectrograph giving moderate dispersion was employed 
in the above mentioned investigations as, with few exceptions, these distant stars 
are quite invisible to the unaided eye. 

A few years later, Dr. C. 8. Beals, now Dominion Astronomer, using a three- 
prism spectrograph found that the interstellar calcium and sodium lines in some 
stars had multiple structure. The results were extremely interesting and important 
as they showed that the interstellar matter, instead of being uniformly distributed 
was actually organized into a number of discrete clouds with individual motions in 
the line-of-sight. His work has been recently confirmed by Dr. W. S. Adams at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, California, U.S.A., using the most powerful astronomical 
spectrograph in existence. } 

Whereas formerly, the strengths of the interstellar lines were estimated in a 
relative scale of intensities, quantitative measurements of the intensities of the 
interstellar lines have recently been made by Dr. Beals using a registering micro- 
photometer, designed by him and constructed by the instrument maker of the 
Observatory. ‘These have been used in studies correlating the intensities of inter- 
stellar lines and the distances of the stars in whose spectra they appear. 


An important contribution to our knowledge of interstellar matter was recently 
made by Dr. McKellar who showed that certain unidentified interstellar lines were 
due to the molecular compounds CN and CH, thereby establishing the existence of 
diatomic molecules in space. This discovery followed from an exhaustive analysis 
of the band spectra of 30 diatomic molecules. The data permitted the computation 
of the effective temperature of interstellar space as 1° absolute, and established the 
interesting fact that because of the extremely low temperature and pressure in space 
all the electrons in the molecules were concentrated in the lowest energy states. 
Thus, the spectrum of an interstellar molecule consists solely of a single resonance 
line, in striking contrast to the complex banded spectrum observed under laboratory 
conditions. 


Studies of the Physical Characteristics of the Stars, Nebulae and 
Comets.—In the earlier years of the Observatory’s history nearly all the researches 
undertaken were in the field of dynamical astronomy, but in recent years problems 
relating to the physical conditions in stellar atmospheres, the nebulae and comets 
have received steadily increasing attention. At the present time at least one-half 
of the total research deals with subjects in this general field. In this short article 
it is not possible, nor desirable, to outline the theories behind the interpretation of 
stellar spectra. It is sufficient to state that the positions, intensities and charac- 
teristics of the emission features and absorption lines appearing in the stellar spectra, 
when analysed by a microphotometer give definite information on the physical 
conditions in the heavenly bodies. | 


A new method of determining stellar temperatures was developed by H. H. 
Plaskett with interesting applications. Using carefully controlled lamps and carbon 
arcs as standard sources and a neutral-tint wedge before the spectrograph to vary 
the amount of light transmitted, he was able to determine the distribution of energy 
in different parts of the spectra of various astronomical sources including the sun, 
several stars-and nebulae. ‘This research is regarded as one of the pioneer investi- 
gations of stellar spectrophotometry, a field which has recently become increasingly 
important. 
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Classification of the O- and B-type Stars.—By a careful analysis of the 
spectra of three high temperature O-type stars, H. H. Plaskett demonstrated that 
the atomic constants in these very hot stars were identical with those determined 
in terrestrial laboratories. This observation and identification of faint spectral 
lines of ionized helium, two angstroms to the violet of the hydrogen lines, predicted 
from theory but not previously identified in the stars was a splendid verification of 
Bohr’s theory of the atom. 


The O-type stars were shown to have temperatures ranging from 22,000°K 
for 05 to 15,000°K for 09 stars and new spectral criteria for the classification of the 
O-type stars were proposed and adopted by the International Astronomical Union. 


A careful reclassification of over 1,000 O- and B-type stars was subsequently 
carried out by J. 8. Plaskett and J. A. Pearce who estimated the relative intensities 
of the spectral lines by means of a standard scale. This revision arranged these 
stars whose temperatures vary from 30,000°K to 10,000°K in a better linear sequence 
than the previously published Harvard Classification. Recently, Dr. R. M. Petrie 
has measured the intensities of many spectral lines in a number of.these stars, with 
the microphotometer, thus providing quantitative impersonal measures in place of 
the visual estimates previously adopted. From theoretical considerations he finds 
excitation temperatures of 36,300°K to 28,600°K for the 05 and BO stars. 


Investigations of the Emission Line Stars: The Wolf-Rayet Stars.—Dr. 
C. 8. Beals joined the Observatory staff in 1927 and undertook as a special research 
the investigation of the Wolf-Rayet stars, north of declination —24, all that could 
be observed from Victoria. These stars are extremely hot, and their spectra showing 
strange broad emission bands of unknown origin were, at that time, quite unexplained. 
A satisfactory classification of the Wolf-Rayet stars into two main sequences, (a) the 
Nitrogen and (b) the Carbon sequence, was proposed and adopted by the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union. Stars of the nitrogen sequence are characterized by 
emission bands due to nitrogen to the exclusion of carbon while the carbon sequence 
shows bands due to carbon and oxygen to the exclusion of nitrogen. 


Spectrophotometric studies of the contours of the emission bands, in both the 
visual and photographic regions led Dr. Beals to advance the hypothesis that these 
wide bands were produced by atoms being constantly ejected with velocities as high 
as 3,000 kilometres per second from the stellar surfaces. This theory satisfactorily 
explains the observed features and has been universally accepted. Thus, the major 
mysteries of these strange stars have been solved. Accurate information on the 
absolute magnitudes, masses, diameters, and parallaxes of these stars is much to 
be desired. 


The P-Cygni Stars.—In the 17th century a new star appeared in the con- 
stellation of Cygnus which, unlike other nove is still visible to the unaided eye 
as a star of the fourth magnitude, and which has been designated P-Cygni. This 
star is the prototype of a small group of early type stars whose spectra are charac- 
terized by complex features consisting of emission lines bordered on their violet 
edges by absorption components. Following a detailed spectrographic study of 
P-Cygni, Dr. Beals secured observations of all P-Cygni-like objects that could be 
observed at Victoria and has made extensive studies of the profiles of the strange 
spectral features. This work has led to important conclusions. concerning the 
motions and stratification within the atmospheres of these stars. A compre- 
hensive catalogue describing in detail the classification, spectra, light variations and 
physical characteristics of these stars is almost ready for the press. 
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Studies of Solar Type Stars.—Dr. K. O. Wright recently completed an 
important research which added greatly to knowledge of stellar atmospheres. 
Using the most powerful spectrograph at Victoria he observed a number of giant 
and dwarf stars similar in spectral type to our sun. Detailed measurements of 
the positions and intensities of over 600 lines in the spectrum of each star were made, 
from which data, curves-of-growth relating the intensities of the absorption lines 
to the number of atoms active in forming them were constructed. Values of the 
excitation temperatures, electron pressures, chemical composition and other pro- 
perties of the stellar atmospheres were deduced. Important results on the thermal 
equilibrium, or lack of it, in these stars were obtained. These accurate stellar 
observations indicate the great need for more laboratory measurements of spectral 
lines since the theory of line intensities is still incomplete. 


Studies of the R- and N-type Stars.—In recent years, a systematic survey 
of approximately 50 of the red giant stars of spectral R- and N-types has been carried 
out by Dr. Andrew McKellar with interesting results. These stars are among the 
coolest stars known and their spectra show progressions of bands due to molecular 
compounds of carbon. Detailed spectrophotometric measurements of the complex 
bands have enabled Dr. McKellar to distinguish the two different isotopes of carbon 
C” having atomic weight 12, and C8 having atomic weight 13. On Earth, the 
abundance ratio of C to C® is 90 to 1, and it is very important to determine this 
ratio in stellar sources. A few of the 21 R-type stars investigated have the ratio 
CY to C® of over 50 to 1, but the majority give the surprising value of this ratio of 
3 to 1. The results indicate that these stars may be subdivided into two “age” 
groups a discovery having an important bearing upon theories of stellar evolution 
and the energy production in stars. A similar study is in progress for 25 red giant 
N-type stars. 

The highly important result of the above survey was the identification of the 
resonance line of lithium, \6707 in the faint red star WZ Cassiopeiae. Lithium 
is a common element on the earth, and its presence in the sun is shown by a faint 
line in the solar spectrum: previous to this discovery it was not known in stellar 
sources. Dr. McKellar’s subsequent observations showed that only a few of the 
coolest of these rare red giants have small amounts of lithium in their atmospheres, 
so presumably, the cosmic abundance of this element is very low. 


Investigations of Cometary Spectra.—Only three comets have been bright 
enough to be observed spectrographically from Victoria, during the past ten years. 
Using a spectrograph of moderate dispersion, spectra of the highest spectral purity 
were secured of comet Whipple IJ, 1942g, which for the first time, resolved the 
cyanogen band )\3883 into lines. From a study of the structure of this band Dr. 
McKellar was able to show that the mechanism giving rise to the emission bands 
characteristic of cometary spectra is that of resonance—fluorescence by the primary 
solar radiation. ‘Thus, a fifty-year mystery was satisfactorily explained. It is of 
interest to state that the same explanation was independently advanced in the 
same week by McKellar of Victoria, Minkowski of Mount Wilson, and Swings of 
Chicago. Subsequently, a joint paper on this subject was published by these 
astronomers, an example of the spirit of co-operation, and competition, that exists 
in astrophysical research. 


Assistance of Observatory Personnel to the War Effort.—During the 
war years, 1939-45, all members of the staff made valuable contributions to the 
national war effort. Dr. A. McKellar, M.B.E., and Dr. R. M. Petrie, M.B.E., 
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served for two years with the Royal Canadian Navy on Operational Research 
associated with the anti-submarine warfare in the Atlantic. Dr. C. S. Beals, as 
Provincial Gas Officer, devoted approximately three years to a study of Civilian 
Defence against poison gas. Mr. W. H. Stilwell assisted the Geodetic Service in 
an important war project, in the survey of new air fields in the Hudson’s Bay area. 
The Director, Dr. J. A. Pearce, served for two years as an instructor in the Royal 
Canadian Artillery. Accurate time was furnished daily to the Air Force, and 
many technical instruments for all branches of the Armed Forces were repaired 
in the Observatory workshop. Notwithstanding their various war effort activities, 
the reduced staff maintained the photographic work with the seventy-three-inch 
telescope at normal efficiency, and a total of 8,000 spectra was secured during these 
years. 


The outstanding development of science in the 20th century has been the 
increase in knowledge about atoms, especially the discovery of the secret of atomic 
fission. Many years ago, at the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, examination 
into the mass of the electron was made from studies of the spectrum of certain very 
hot stars and the homogeneity of matter throughout the universe was proved. 
By close collaboration between physicists and astronomers this present compre- 
hensive knowledge of the structure of matter has been slowly built up. It is this 
knowledge that has provided the basis of many modern inventions—radio, the 
electrical reproduction of the human voice, radar, the use of infra-red and other 
rays, etc. ‘Thanks largely to purely astrophysical investigations, the world is now 
entering upon a new era with vastly increased resources at its command. 
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PART I.—HISTORY 
Section 1.—Outlines of Canadian History 


See list at front of this edition for material under this heading published in 
previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 2.—A Bibliography of Canadian History 


See list at front of this edition for material under this heading published in 
previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Historical Records 


See list at front of this edition for material under this heading eee es in 
previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART II.—CHRONOLOGY 


Notr.—Events in the General Chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given at pp. 46-50 of the 1947 Year 
Book. The Ministries and the dates of elections and lengths of sessions of Dominion Parliaments are 
given in Tables 2 and 5, respectively, of Chapter III. Changes in Provincial Legislatures and Ministries 
from Confederation to 1923 are given at pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, from 1924 to 1987 at pp. 110-118 of 
the 1988 Year Book and from 1934-48 in Tables 13-21, pp. 104-115 of this edition. References regarding 
these matters are not given in this Chronology. 


1867. Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the British 1871. Apr. 2, First Dominion Census (population 


North America Act. July 1, The Act 3,689,257). Apr. 14, Act establishing 
came into force; Union of the Province uniform currency in the Dominion. 
of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- May 8, Treaty of Washington signed. 
wick as the Dominion of Canada; Upper July 20, British Columbia entered 
and Lower Canada made separate prov- Confederation. Dominion undertook to 
inces named Ontario and Quebeg; begin construction of a transcontinental 
Viscount Monck, first Governor General; railway within two years and to com- 
Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. plete it within ten years. 
Nov. 6, Meeting of the first Dominion 1872. Canadian Pacific Railway general charter 
Parliament. passed by the Dominion Parliament 
1868, Apr. 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at authorizing construction of a transcon- 
Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s Land tinental line by @ private company. 


1873. May 23, Act establishing the North West 
Mounted Police. July 1, Prince Edward 
Island entered Confederation. Nov. 8, 


Act authorizing the acquisition by the 
Dominion of the Northwest Territories. 


1869. June 22, Act providing for the govern- Incorporation of Winnipeg. 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 1874. May 26, The Dominion Elections Act. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the Crown May, Ontario Agricultural College 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s terri- Guelph, opened. ; 
torial rights in the Northwest. Outbreak 1875, Apr. 8, The Northwest Territories Act 
of the Red River Rebellion under Riel. establishing a Lieutenant-Governor and 

1870. May 12, Act to establish the Province of a Northwest Territories Council. April- 
Manitoba. July 15, Northwest Terri- May, Work on the Canadian Pacific 
tories transferred to the Dominion and railway as a Government line begun at 
Manitoba admitted into Confederation. Fort William. June 15, Formation of 
Aug. 24 ,End of Red River Rebellion. the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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1876. 


1877. 


1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 
1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 
1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 
1895. 


1896., 


June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First sitting 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. July 3, 
“Opening of the Intercolonial Railway 
from Quebec to Halifax. 

October, First wheat exported from Mani- 
toba to the United Kingdom. Founding 
of the University of Manitoba. 

July 1, Canada joined the International 
Postal Union. 

May 15, Adoption of a protective tariff 
(“The National Policy’’). 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts founded; 
first meeting and exhibition, Mar. 6. 
May 11, Sir A. T. Galt appointed first 
Canadian High Commissioner in London. 
Sept. 1, All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands (except 
Newfoundland and its dependencies) 
annexed to Canada by Imperial Order in 
Council of July 31. Oct. 21, Signing of 
contract with the present Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. for the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. 

Apr. 4, Second Dominion Census (popu- 
lation 4,324,810). May 2, First sod 
turned for Canadian Pacific railway as 
a company line. 

May 8, Provisional District of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Athabaska and Alberta 


formed. May 25, First meeting of the. 


Royal Society of Canada. Aug. 23, 
Regina established as seat of government 
of the Northwest Territories. 

pe 5, Formation of the Methodist 

hurch in Canada. 

Aug. 11, Order in Council settling the 
boundary of Ontario and Manitoba. 

Mar. 26-May 16, Riel’s second rebellion 
in the Northwest. Apr. 24, Engagement 
at Fish Creek. May 2, Engagement at 
Cut Knife. May 12, Taking of Batoche. 
May 16, Surrender of Riel. July 20, The 
Electoral Franchise Act. Nov. 7, Last 
spike of Canadian Pacific Railway main 
line driven at Craigellachie. Nov. 16, 
Execution of Riel. 

Apr. 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of Quebec 
made first Canadian Cardinal. June 13, 
Vancouver destroyed by fire. June 28, 
First through train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway left Montreal for Port 
Moody. July 31, First quinquennial 
census of Manitoba: population 108,640. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
Apr. 4, First Colonial Conference at 
London. 

Feb .15, Signing of Fishery Treaty between 
United Kingdom and United States at 
Washington. August, Rejection of 
Fishery Treaty by United States Senate. 

Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolishing separate schools. 

Apr. 5, Third Dominion Census (popu- 
lation 4,833,239). June 6, Death of Sir 
John A. Macdonald. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, providing 
for arbitration of the Bering Sea Seal 
Fisheries question. July 22, Boundary 
Convention between Canada and United 
States. 

Apr. 4, First sitting of the Bering Sea 
Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, Archbishop 
Machray, of Rupert’s Land, elected first 
Anglican Primate of all Canada. 

June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. 

Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. Marie 


anal. 
August, Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 
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1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


June 22, Celebration throughout the 
Empire of the Diamond Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria. July, Third Colonial 
Conference at London. Dec. 17, Award 
of the Bering Sea, Arbitration Court. 


June 18, The Yukon District established as 
a separate Territory. Aug. 1, British 
Preferential Tariff went into force. Aug. 
23, Meeting at Quebec of the Joint High 
Commission between Canada and the 
United States. Dec. 25, British Imperial 
penny (2-cent) postage introduced. 


Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apostolic 
Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, Beginning 
of the South African War. Oct. 29, 
First Canadian Contingent left Quebec 
for South Africa. 


Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. Apr. 26, 
Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 


Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. Apr. 1, 
Fourth Dominion Census (population 
5,371,315). Sept. 16-Oct. 21, Visit to 
Canada of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 


May 31, End of South African War; peace 
signed at Vereeniging. June 30, Fourth 
Colonial Conference at London. Aug. 9, 
Coronation of King Edward VII. De- 
cember, First message sent by wireless 
from Canada to the United Kingdom via 
Cape Breton, N.S. 


Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Boundary 
Convention. June 19, Incorporation of 
Regina. Oct. 20, Award of the Alaskan 
Boundary Commission. 


Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commission 


established. Apr. 19, Great fire at 
Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorporation of 
Edmonton. 


Sept. 1, Creation of the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Roald Amundsen, in the schooner Gjoa, 
arrived at Nome, Alaska, on completion 
of the first traverse of the North-West 
Passage. University of Alberta founded. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario formed. June 24, First quin- 
quennial census of the three Prairie 
Provinces. Oct. 8, Interprovincial 
Conference at Ottawa. 


Apr. 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Conference 
at London. Oct. 17, Transatlantic wire- 
less open for limited public service. 
University of Saskatchewan founded. 
Dec. 6, First recorded flight in Canada of 
a heavier-than-air machine carrying a 
passenger (Dr. Graham Bell’s tetra- 
hedral kite, Cygnet). 


University of British Columbia founded. 
Jan. 2, Establishment at Ottawa of 
Branch of the Royal Mint. June 21-23, 
Bicentenary of Bishop Laval celebrated 
at Quebec. July 20-31, Quebec tercenten- 
ary celebrations. Visit of Prince of Wales 
to Quebec. Aug. 2, Great fire in Kootenay 
Valley, B.C 


Jan. 11, Signing of International Boundary 
Waters Convention between Canada and 
United States. Feb. 23, First flight in 
British Empire of a heavier-than-air 
machine under its own power piloted by 
a British subject (McCurdy’s Silver 
Dart at Braddock’s Bay, N.S.). 
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1910. 


1911. 


WO NZe 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919, Reb La, 
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May 6, Death of King Edward VII and 
accession of King George V. Sept. 7, 
North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitra- 
tion Award of The Hague Tribunal. 
Trade agreements made with Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Italy. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Berlin (now Kitchener) 
of Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission’s transmission system. 

May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference at 
London. June 1, Fifth Dominion Census 
(population 7,206,643). June 22, Corona- 
tion of King George V. July 11, Dis- 
astrous fires in Porcupine District of 
Ontario. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 9, First Canada-West Indies 
Trade Conference held at Ottawa. Apr. 
15, Loss of S.S. Titanic. Appointment 
of Dominions Royal Commission. May 
15, Extension of the boundaries of 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 

May 20, Loss of 8.8. Empress of Ireland. 
Aug. 4, War with Germany; Aug. 12, 
with Austria-Hungary; Nov. 5, with 
Turkey. Aug. 18-22, Special war session 
of Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, First 
Canadian Contingent of over 33,000 
troops landed at Plymouth, England. 

February, First Canadian Contingent 
landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. Apr. 22, Second Battle of 
Ypres. Apr. 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. June 15, 
Battle of Givenchy. 

Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 
increase in number of Canadian troops 
to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruction by fire 
of the Houses of Parliament at Ottawa. 
Apr. 3-20, Battle of St. Eloi. June 1, 
Census of Prairie Provinces. June 1-3, 
Battle of Sanctuary Wood. July 1- 
Nov. 30, Battle of the Somme. Sept. 1, 
Corner-stone of new Houses of Parlia- 
ment laid by Duke of Connaught. 

Feb. 12 - May 15, Imperial Conference. 
Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings at London of 
Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21-Apr. 27, 
Imperial War Conference. Apr. 6, 
United States declared war on Germany. 
Apr. 9, Capture of Vimy Ridge. Aug. 15, 
Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. ‘Aug. 
29, Passing of Military Service Act. 
Sept. 20, Completion of Quebec Bridge. 
Parliamentary franchise extended to 
women. Oct. 26-Nov. 10, Battle of Pas- 
schendaele. Dec. 6, Serious explosion at 
Halifax, N.S. 

Mar. 21, Germans launched critical 
offensive on Western Front. March- 
April, Second Battle of the Somme. June- 
July, Prime Minister and colleagues 
attended Imperial War Conference at 
London. July 18, Allies assumed success- 
ful offensive on Western Front. Aug. 12, 
Battle of Amiens. Aug. 26-28, Capture 
of Monchy-le-Preux. Sept. 2-4, Breaking 
of Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 16, 
Austrian peace note. Sept. 27-29, 
Capture of Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, 
Bulgaria surrendered and signed armis- 
tice. Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. Oct. 20, 
Capture of Denain. Oct. 25-Nov. 2, 
Capture of Valenciennes. Octal. 
Turkey surrendered and signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria-Hungary surrendered 
and signed armistice. Nov. 11, Capture 
¥ Mons. Germany surrendered and 

gned armistice. 

Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

June 28, Signing at Versailles of Peace 

Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 15, Arrival of 

the Prince of Wales for official tour in 

Canada. Aug. 22, Formal opening of 


= 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924, 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


Quebec Bridge by the Prince of Wales. 
Sept. 1, The Prince of Wales laid founda- 
tion stone of Peace Tower, Parliament 
Buildings, Ottawa. Sept. 1-Nov.: 10, 
Special peace session, thirteenth Parlia- 
ment of Canada. Dec. 20, Organization of 
“Canadian National Railways’ — by 
Order in Council. 

Jan. 10, Ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders ratified 
agreement for sale of the Grand Trunk 
Railway to the Dominion Government. 
May 31-June 18, Trade Conference at 
Ottawa between Dominion and West 
Indian Governments. July 16, Ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of St. Germain-en- 
Laye. Aug. 9, Ratification of the Treaty | 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, First 
meeting of League of Nations Assembly 
began at Geneva, Switzerland. 

May 10, Preferential tariff arrangement 
with British West Indies became effective. 
June 1, Sixth Dominion Census (popula- 
tion 8,787,949). June 20-Aug. 5, Imperial 
Conference. Nov. 11, Opening of Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament at 
Washington. 

Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Washington 
approved five-power treaty limiting 
capital ships and disapproving un- 
restricted submarine warfare and use of 
poison gas. Apr. 10, General Economic 
Conference at Genoa, Italy. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and the 
United States re perpetuating the Rush- 
Bagot Treaty regarding armament on 
the Great Lakes. Aug. 7, Allied Con- 
ference on war debts and reparations 
opened at London. Dec. 9, Reparations 
Conference opened at London. 

Apr. 1, Removal of British embargo on 
Canadian cattle effective. Oct=—; 
Imperial Conference and Economic 
Conference at London. 

Apr. 23, British Empire Exhibition opened 
by King George V at Wembley, England. 
Aug. 6-16, Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
at Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
International Mathematical Congress at 
Toronto. 

June 10, Inauguration of the United 
Church of Canada. Nov. 20, Death of 
Queen Alexandra. 


June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces. 
Oct. 19-Nov. 23, Imperial Conference at 
London. Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent 
Massey appointed first Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States. 


Mar. 1, Labrador Boundary Award by 
the Privy Council defining the Newfound- 
land boundary in the Labrador Peninsula. 
June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first U.S. 
Minister to Canada, reached Ottawa. 
July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of Con- 
federation celebrated throughout the 
Dominion. July 30, The Prince of Wales, 
Prince George, the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin and party, arrived at Quebec 
on a visit to Canada. September, 
Canada elected as a non-permanent 
member of the Council of the League 
of Nations at Geneva. November, 
Dominion - Provincial Conference at 
Ottawa. 


1928. Apr. 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed first 


British High Commissioner to Canada. 
May 31, Legislative Council of Nova 
Scotia ceased to exist, leaving Quebec 
the only province with a bi- cameral 
legislature. 
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- 1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, visited Canada. Dec. 
14, Transfer of natural resources by 
Dominion Government to Manitoba and 
Alberta. 

Jan. 21, Five-power Naval Arms Confer- 
ence opened at London. Feb. 20, Transfer 
of natural resources to British Columbia. 
Mar. 20, Transfer of natural resources 
to Saskatchewan. Aug..1, H. M. Airship 
R-100 arrived at Montreal being ‘the 
first transatlantic lighter-than-air craft 
to reach Canada. Oct. 1, Imperial 
Conference at London. 

June 1, Seventh Dominion Census (popu- 
lation 10,376,786). Sept. 21, United 
Kingdom suspended specie payments, 
following which Canada restricted the 
export of gold. Nov. 21, Abnormal 
Importations Act, extending preference 
to Empire products, assented to in the 
United Kingdom. Dec. 12, Statute of 
Westminster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament of 
Canada with that of the United Kingdom 
and exempting the Dominion and the 
provinces from the operation of the 


Colonial Laws Validity Act and the’ 


Merchant Shipping Act became effective. 
July 21-Aug. 20, Imperial Economic Con- 

ference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, Official 

opening of the Welland Ship Canal. 

Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence. May 18, Celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the landing of the Loyal- 
ists at Saint John, N.B. 

August, Celebration at Gaspe of the 400th 
anniversary of the first landing of Jacques 
Cartier. 

Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 
business. May 6, Celebrations through- 
out the Empire of the 25th anniversary 
of the accession of King George V to the 
Throne. Dec. 9, Dominion-Provincial 
Conference at Ottawa; Naval Limitation 
Conference at London. 

Jan. 20, Death of King George V and ac- 
cession of King Edward VIII. Mar. 8, 
German forces reoccupied the Rhineland 
in violation of the Treaty of Versailles. 
June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces. July 
1-Sept. 7, Celebration in Vancouver of 
the Golden Jubilee of that city and of 
the C.P.R. July 26, Unveiling of Vimy 
Memorial in France by King Edward 
VIII. Dec. 11, Abdication of King 
Edward VIII and accession of H. M. 
King George VI. 

May 12, Coronation of H. M. King George 

July 8, Imperial Airways flying 
boat Caledonia arrived at Montreal from 
Southampton, inaugurating the experi- 
mental phase of the Transatlantic Air- 
ways. Nov. 29, Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations met at 
Winnipeg. 

Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in favour 


of the Dominion Government on the - 


Alberta constitutional references. (See 
1941 Year Book, p. 19, for further refer- 
ences to this subject.) Mar. 13, Seizure of 
Austria by Germany. Sept. 12, Hitler’s 
speech at Nuremberg, followed by 
clashes on the Czechoslovak border, 
and international crisis. Sept. 15, 
Meeting of Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain 
and Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden. Sept. 
22-23, Meeting of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Herr Hitler at Godesberg. Sept. 28, 
Mobilization of British fleet. Sept. 30, 
Crisis terminated following four-power 
conference at Munich. Oct. 1, Occu- 
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pation of Sudeten areas of Czechoslo- 
vakia by Germany. Nov. 17, Trade 
Agreement between Canada and United 
States signed at Washington. 


1939. Mar. 1, Opening of trans-Canada air- 


mail service. Mar. 14, Invasion of 
Czechoslovakia by Germany. Apr. 28, 
Denunciation of German-Polish non- 
aggression agreement by Germany. 
May 17-June 15, Visit of Their Majesties 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth to 
Canada and United States. May 19, 
For the first time in Canadian history 
Royal Assent was given in person to a 
Special Bill. Aug. 6, Imperial Airways 
flying boat Caribou arrived at Montreal 
and officially opened British air-mail 
service. Aug. 24, Germany and Soviet 
Russia signed a mutual non-aggression 
treaty. Sept. 1, Poland invaded by 
Germany. Sept. 3, War with Germany 
declared by the United Kingdom and 
France. Sept. 10, Canada declared war 
upon Germany. Oct. 2, United States 
refused to recognize German-Russian 
partition of Poland. Oct. 4, Disallowance 
of Alberta Limitations of Actions Act, 
re-enacted after a previous disallowance. 
Nov. 1, Commencement of daily flights 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coasts by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. Dec. 14, 
Russia expelled from the League of 
Nations. Dec. 17, First Canadian troops 
landed in United Kingdom. British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan signed at 
Ottawa by United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. 


1940. Jan. 1, First municipal government in 


the Northwest Territories inaugurated 
at Yellowknife. Mar. 13, Finland and 
Russia signed peace treaty, following 
conclusion of Russo-Finnish War. Apr. 
9, Germany invaded Denmark and 
Norway. Apr. 25, Quebec women 
allowed to vote in provincial elections 
and to qualify as candidates for the 
Legislature. May 10, Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill became Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. May 16, Report of 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Prov- 
incial Relations presented to the House 
of Commons. May 22, Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Defence for Air set up. 
June 9, Henry Larsen in R.C.M.P. 
schooner St. Roch left Esquimalt, B.C. ,on 
first voyage made from Pacific to Atlantic 
Ocean via Northwest Passage. June 11, 
Establishment of Canadian consular 
service announced. June 22, Armistice 
signed between France and Germany. 
July 8, Department of National Defence 
for Naval Affairs instituted. July 10, 
B.N.A. Act amended to empower Do- 
minion to enact unemployment insurance 
legislation. July 29, Unemployment 
Insurance Bill passed by House of 
Commons. Aug. 17-18, Conference on 
defences of the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere held at Ogdensburg, 
N.Y.; Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence created. Aug. 19-21, National 
Registration in Canada. 


1941. Jan. 14-15, Dominion-Provincial. Confer- 


ence, called to consider findings of Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations, terminated owing to opposi- 
tion of three provinces. Apr. 29, Sinking 
of S.S. Nerissa caused first Canadian 
military casualties at sea. June 11, 
Eighth Dominion Census (population, 
11,506,655). June 22, Germany attacked 
Russia. July 13, Canada approved 
Anglo-Soviet treaty. Aug. 14, Roosevelt- 
Churchill joint declaration setting forth 
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8 points covering war aims. Dec. 7, 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. 
Canada declared state of war with 
Roumania, Hungary, Finland and Japan. 
Dec. 8, Britain and United States de- 
clared war on Japan. Dec. 11, Germany, 
Italy and United States formally de- 
clared war. Dec. 29-31, Prime Minister 
Churchill visited Ottawa. 


1942. Jan. 2, Signing at Washington of joint 


declaration by United Nations, 
binding each to employ its full resources 
against the Axis Powers. Jan. 27, 
Dominions accorded representation in 
Empire War Cabinet. July 3, Formation 
of Canadian joint naval, military and 
air staff at Washington. Aug. 19, 
Large-scale combined raid on Dieppe by 
Canadian troops supported by British, 
United States and Fighting French 
troops; Canadian casualties 3,350 out of 
5,000 engaged. Nov. 9, Canada broke 
off relations with Vichy, France. 


1943. Jan. 14-24, Prime Minister Churchill and 


President Roosevelt met at Casablanca 
to draft United Nations’ war plans for 
1943. May 12, Fighting ended in North 
Africa. July 10, British, Canadian and 
United States forces invaded Sicily. 
July 23, Trans-Canada Air Lines inaugur- 
ated transatlantic service. Aug. 10-24, 
Sixth Anglo-American War Conference at 
Quebec city, attended by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister King. Aug. 15, Cana- 
dian and United States troops occupied 
Kiska Island in the Aleutians. Aug. 25, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt visited Ottawa, 
the first visit by a United States President 
to Canada’s Capital while holding office. 
Sept. 8, Unconditional surrender of Italy. 
Oct. 10-13, Three-day Empire Air Con- 
ference held at London, England. Oct. 
19-Nov. 1, Tripartite conference held at 
Moscow. Nov. 9, Canada signed UNRRA 
Agreement. Dec. 24, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower named Commander-in-Chief 
of Allied Forces for invasion of Europe. 
Gen. Sir Harold Alexander named 
va of Allied Armies in 
taly 


1944. Jan. 5, Gen. Bernard Montgomery made 


Commander of the British Armies in 
France under Gen. Dwight D. Eijisen- 
hower. Feb. 17, Compulsory collective 
bargaining and arbitration of disputes 
in war industries made effective by a 
new Dominion labour code. Mar. 16, 
Establishment of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board. Mar. 17, International 
air transport authority created to 
regulate air trafic among nations. Mar. 
20, Lt.-Gen. H. D. G. Crerar appointed 
to command the First Canadian Army, 
replacing Lt.-Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton. 
Apr. 14, Quebec Province set up a Hydro- 
Electric Commission. May 1-16, Confer- 
ence of British Commonwealth countries 
at London, England. June 4, Rome cap- 
tured by Allied troops; June 6, Allied 
invasion of western Europe commenced. 
July 4-24, United Nations monetary and 


financial conference held at Bretton 


Woods, N.H., U.S.A.: July 23, First 
Canadian Army commenced operations 
in Normandy as a separate army. Aug. 
1, Family Allowances Act approved. 
Sept. 11-16, Second Quebec Conference 
attended by Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt. pepu. 6, 
Siegfried Line broken by Allied troops. 
Sept. 16-25, Second Official Conference 
of UNRRA held at Montreal; establish- 
ment of an international security organi- 


zation announced. The Dominion Goy- 
ernment recognized the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic. Oct. 16, 
Completion by Henry Larsen in R.C.M. P. 
schooner St. Roch of first return voyage 
via Northwest Passage, Esquimalt, B.C., 
to Sydney, N.S., and from Dartmouth, 
N.S., to Vancouver, sailing north of 
Victoria Island. Nov. 23, Prime Min- 
ister King tabled in the House an Order 
in Council making 16,000 draftees avail- 
able for service overseas. 


1945. Jan. 5, Field Marshal Sir Bernard Mont- 


gomery appointed to command all Allied 
Forces on northern flank of the Ardennes 
salient in Belgium. Mar. 28, House of 
Commons approved Canada joining the 
World Security Conference at San 
Francisco. Apr. 12, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt died suddenly at Warm 
Springs, Georgia. Apr. 25-June 26, 
United Nations World Security Con- 
ference met at San Francisco to prepare 
a charter for a general international 
organization. May 2, The war in Italy 
and part of Austria ended. Moscow 
announced the fall of Berlin. May 7, 
Unconditional surrender to Gen. Hisen- 
hower of the German Armed Forces 
signed at Reims, France, by Col.-Gen. 
Gustav Jodl, Chief of Staff for Germany. 
July 4, Canadian military troops entered 
Berlin as part of the British garrison 
force. July 26, The Potsdam Declaration 
issued by the Allied Powers. Aug. 6, 
First atomic bomb dropped at Hiroshima, 
Japan. Canada’s part in development of 
atomic bomb _ revealed. Aug. 6-10, 
Dominion - Provincial Conference at 
Ottawa. Aug. 8, Russia declared war 
against Japan. Aug. 9, Second atomic 
bomb dropped on the naval base of 
Nagasaki.. Sept. 1, The Japanese offici- 
ally laid down their arms. Sept. 17-Nov. 
17, The Belsen war crimes trials, Liine- 
berg, Germany. Oct. 16-Nov. 1, United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion Conference held at Quebec city, 
Dec. 17-28, Ke RUS. pane Usted 
announced agreements on the United 
Nations control of atomic power. Dec. 27, 
The Bretton-Woods Monetary Agree- 
ments signed at Washington by Canada 
and 27 other United Nations. 


1946. Jan. 10 - Feb. 15, First General As- 


sembly of the United Nations held at 
London, England. Jan. 23, the Economic 
and Security Council of United Nations 
met at London, England. Feb. 15-July 
15, Royal Commission appointed _ to 
inquire into activities of espionage ring 
in Canada: several persons mentioned 
brought before the Courts. Mar. 8-18, 
The International Monetary Conference 
met at Savannah, Ga., U.S.A. Mar. 25, 
The United Nations Security Council 
opened. its First Session at New York. 
Apr. 12, The new Governor General, the 
Viscount Alexander of Tunis, and Vis- 
countess Alexander arrived at Ottawa. 
Apr. 29, The Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference (adjourned Aug. 10, 1945) _re- 
sumed its sittings, and adjourned five 
days later without having reached agree- 
ment. May 21-28, First General As- 
sembly of the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization met at 
Montreal. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 9, The Right Honour- 
able W. L. Mackenzie King established 
a record for the length of time as Prime 
Minister of Canada. June 14, The United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission held 
its first meeting at New York. July 5, 
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Canadian dollar adjusted to parity with 
the United States dollar. July 24, Wheat 
agreement arranged between Great 
Britain and Canada for a _ four-year 
period. July 29-Oct. 15, Peace Conference 
at Luxembourg Palace, Paris, France, 
to study texts of treaty agreements 
drafted by Allied Foreign Ministers 
Council. Sept. 11-Oct. 3, United Nations 
Economic and Security Council met at 
Lake Success, N.Y. Oct. 1, The Inter- 
national Military Tribunal announced its 
verdict against 22 leaders of Nazi 
Germany on war crimes charges. Oct. 23- 
Dec. 16, Second General Assembly of the 
United Nations held at New York. Nov. 
19-Dec. 10, First general session of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization met at Paris, 
France. 


1947. Jan. 1, Canadian Citizenship Act came 


into force. Jan. 14, Canada elected to 
Economie and Social Council of United 
Nations. April, Canadian delegation 
sent to International Trade Organization 
meeting at Geneva. May 6-27, First 
General Assembly of International Civil 
Aviation Organization (I.C.A.O.) held 
at Montreal, Que., 39 nations parti- 
cipating. May 16, Canada represented 
on United Nations Fact-Finding Com- 
mission on Palestine. June 3-15, Plan to 
create Dominions of Hindustan and 
Pakistan offered to India and accepted. 
June 10, Rt: Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
completed 20 years of service as Prime 
Minister of Canada. June 10-12, Presi- 
dent Truman visited Ottawa. June 27, 
Death of Viscount Bennett. July 9, 
Engagement of Princess Elizabeth to 
Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten an- 
nounced in House of Commons by Prime 
Minister King. July 17, Royal Assent 
given to Canadian Maritime Commission 
Act, authorizing appointment of a Com- 
mission to promote the development of 
Canada’s marine industries. July 19, 
Canadian delegation sent to TFifth 
Session of United Nations Economie and 
Social Council held at Lake Success, 
N.Y. July 22, Wreck of Arctic supply 
ship Nascopie. July 31, Canada repre- 
sented at Imperial Privy Council 
meeting at London, England, for approval 
of marriage of Princess Elizabeth. Aug. 
25-Sept. 11, Third Session of FAO Con- 
ference at Geneva. Sept. 16-Nov. 29, 
Second Session of the Second General 
Assembly of the United Nations at 
New York. Sept. 30, Canada elected‘ to 
United Nations Security Council for 
two-year term. Oct. 13, New TCA 
North Star flew from Vancouver to 
. Montreal in 6 hrs. 52 min., record non- 
stop flight. Oct. 30, Twenty-three 
countries, including Canada, signed 
multilateral trade agreements at Geneva 
Trade Conference. Nov. 17, Order of 
Merit conferred on the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King by King George VI, 
Mr. King being the first Canadian to 
receive this honour. Import restrictions 
(effective at midnight) to conserve 
United States dollars announced by the 


Minister of Finance. Nov. 20, Marriage 
of H.R.H. the Princess’ Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and H.R.H. 
Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, at 
Westminster Abbey. Nov. 29, Partition 
of Palestine into independent Jewish 
and Arab States approved by United 
Nations. Dec. 18, Anglo-Canadian trade 
agreement announced. 


1948. Jan. 4, Union of Burma came into existence 


as an independent republic. Jan. 8, 
Gen. the Hon. A L. McNaughton, 
Canadian representative on Atomic 
Energy Commission, appointed Perman- 
ent Delegate of Canada to United 
Nations and Representative of Canada 
on Security Council of the United 
Nations. Jan. 27, Adoption of official 
provincial flag by Province of Quebec. 
Feb. 4, Ceylon an independent country in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Feb. 10, Appointment of Select Com- 
mittee of House of Commons to inquire 
into rise in cost of living. Feb. 25, 
Installations of new Cabinet under 
Klement Gottwald in Czechoslovakia. 
Mar. 16, Constitutional precedent set 
by appearance in Senate of Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier, Minister of Transport, to dis- 
cuss proposed legislation. Mar. 19, 
United States proposed to United Nations 
Security Council that a temporary 
trusteeship be established over Palestine 
and the enforcement of partition recom- 
mended on Nov. 29, 1947, be abandoned. 
Apr. 3, President Truman signed Foreign 
Aid Bill—a U.S. Government measure to 
finance the European Recovery Program. 
Apr. 5, Federal Government Inter- 
departmental Committee established 
to co-ordinate Canadian economic effort 
to aid Europe with the United States 
European Recovery Program. Apr. 20, 
Appointment of Industrial Defence Board 
composed of representatives of the 
Government, industry and the Armed 
Services. The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King established length-of-service record 
for any Prime Minister of the British 
Commonwealth. Apr. 26, Twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary of H.M. King 
George and H.M. Queen Elizabeth. 
May 14, Announcement of $30,000,000 
program by Federal Government to 
assist provinces in expansion of public 
health services. Termination of British 
Mandate in Palestine. May 20, Count 
Folke Bernadotte of Sweden appointed 
United Nations mediator in Palestine 
dispute. May 29-June 12, Canadian 
International Trade Fair, the first trade 
fair in North America, held at Toronto. 
May - June, Great forest fires in Ontario, 
Quebec, Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories. Losses in Ontario and 
Quebec estimated at $34,000,000. Floods 
in the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia; state of emergency declared 
in British Columbia May 31. June 9, 
Announcement of joint financial arrange- 
ment between Federal Government and 
British Columbia for relief and reha- 
bilitation of flood-stricken area. June 11, 
Four-week truce arranged in Palestine. 


(Continued in Appendix I of this Volume) 
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The government of Canada is provided for by the British North America Act 
of 1867.* This Statute of the Imperial Parliament, as from time to time amended, 
forms the written basis of the constitution of Canada. Subsequent sections of this 
Chapter describe the processes by which the constitution has developed and the 
institutions, as at present constituted, by which Canada is governed. 


The several stagés in the development of the status of the Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held at London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of the United Kingdom and the Dominions as ‘‘autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations’. That Conference also recognized that, as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain”, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed, as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood, the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights 
of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community of 
nations. Membership in the League of Nations and, more recently in the United 
Nations, the exercise of treaty-making powers and the establishment of separate 
diplomatic representation in a number of foreign countries have characterized this 
phase in the growth of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the 


* See pp. 40-60 of the 1942 Year Book for text of the original B.N.A. Act and notes Sy ata amend- 
ments and modifications thereto. 
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principles of equality of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, 
which provided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative 
autonomy of the Dominions. 


Thus, Canada has, under the Crown, equality in status with Great Britain and 
the other Dominions in both domestic and foreign affairs; its government advises 
the Crown in the person of the Governor General on all matters relating to Canada; 
it has membership in the United Nations Organization; makes its own treaties; 
appoints its own ambassadors and other representatives abroad; levies its own 
taxes; makes its own laws which are executed by a government dependent on the 
will of a majority of the Canadian people; and maintains its own military, naval and 
air forces. In short, Canada has achieved the full status of democratic nationhood 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


PART I.—THE CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERN- 
MENT OF CANADA 


The two basic characteristics of the Canadian constitution are that it is federal 
and that, apart from the federal aspect, it is modelled closely on the British Parlia- 
mentary System. 


Federation occurred in 1867 with the union of three colonies, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Canada, which was divided into two provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec. The colony of British Columbia joined in 1871 and Prince Edward Island 
in 1873. ‘Three other provinces were created out of Hudson’s Bay Company lands 
acquired in 1868: Manitoba in 1870, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905. 


The federal aspect of the constitution is defined by the British North America 
Act, 1867, and amendments. ‘This Act divides the field of legislative and executive 
power between national and provincial authorities. It provides also the legal 
framework for national and provincial political institutions, but leaves the provinces 
full discretion to amend their own constitutions except with respect to the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor, the formal head of provincial government, and except that 
no provincial legislative authority may invade the field allotted by the Act to the 
Parliament of Canada. 


The British North America Act must, however, be understood in the light of 
law, custom and the British constitution. Representative institutions were deeply 
rooted in the colonies before federation, and responsible (or cabinet) government 
had become the accepted practice in the maritime colonies and Canada. The 
British North America Act omits all reference to the cabinet system or the con- 
ventions under which it operates; the Act simply assumes that the cabinet system 
will obtain in both the national and provincial field. This has been the case, 
although modifications of British practice have been introduced to meet local 
conditions. 


Section 1.—The Evolution of the Constitution Down to 
Confederation 


The process of the development of free government in the Dominion of Canada 
down to Confederation is given in an article appearing at pp. 34-40 of the 1942 
Year Book. Also in an Appendix to that article, pp. 40-60, the text of the British 
North America Act is presented. 
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Section 2.—The Development of the Constitution Since 
Confederation 


A specially prepared article bringing the developments since Confederation 
up to date is published at pp. 41-47 of the 1948-44 Year Book. See also list of 
Special Articles under ‘‘Constitution and Government” at the beginning of this 
volume. 


PART II.—ORGANIZATION 
Section 1.—Federal Government 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King (represented by the Governor 
General), the Senate and the House of Commons. As a result of the working out 
of the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s representative and the 
Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as 
in the United Kingdom, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved 
in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 


Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Governor General.—The Governor General is appointed by the King 
as his representative in Canada, usually for a term of five years. He is bound by 
the terms of his commission and instructions and can exercise only such authority 
as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, which 
is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the Executive, summons, 
prorogues and dissolves Parliament, and assents to or reserves bills. New Letters 
Patent came into force on Oct. 1, 1947, whereby it is legally possible for the Governor 
General, on the advice of Canadian Ministers, to exercise any of the powers and 
authorities of the Crown in respect of Canada, without the necessity of a submission 
being made to the King. 

Salary and Allowances—The Governor General receives a salary of £10,000 
per annum, which is a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. He 
also receives $50,000 annually as an allowance for travelling. 


1.— Governors General of Canada, 1867-1948 


: Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 

NWISCOUNTAMLON CK 1G CAMEAGE Ne soscere: oseiche-aid cheer aaae ere TE cites is OR teases ‘June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
LORDMASGAR GG UM Ge eee oe a ue, ee ae ete eee Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
‘(PhewwARL OF Ly UFEDRING Ke, oC, Be, G.CoMe Gay ere ee May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis or LoRNE, KT, GCM. GE Pa eR LeRoi hens Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
‘Lhe MAROUIS OM LANSDOWNE, <G.C.M.G.io oo, cm cami meer aaictel teherrstote Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 238, 1883 
LORDISTANEEY ObsCRE STON GO. ess cat meat ae one eres May 1, 1888] June 11, 1888 
ThetPaRuiOr ABERDEEN Kad. G.-C. Mi Gite (le mrseitcrn ch nenine lee nite May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
TheaRy OF MMINTO ss GiOiMeG sek 52 oT, cos Cee ree ei torer malo iotee July 30, 1898 |} Nov. 12, 1898 
TARE: GREY). Gy, Cais Gere tts So len o danas hc Lace Eee eaten Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Fretp Marsuat H.R.H. The Duxse or Peed: NG Gi Pee e eou toe Mar, 21, 1911 | Oct. 18, 1911 
The Duke or Devonsuire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.............06- Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GENERAL The Lorp ByNnG or Vimy, GiC3B.;-G: CMG. viaViO reer Aug. 2, 1921} Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount WILLINGDON or RartTon, G.C.S.I. si G.Csl He Gabstipaee oe ce Aug. 5, 1926 |} Oct. 2, 1926 
The: KARL OFSBESSBOROUGH 6G.C eM Gil coe ba ee een cee Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr.” 4, 1931 
Lorp TWEEDSMUIR OF ELSFIELD, GCE GS GCL (Oo Cable ar. ee Aug. 10, 1985 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Masor-GENERAL The Fart or ATHLONE, iG. P.C:.G:C. Ba GCaveG., 

(ERO OES Oe ee ieee ee eco came Sue) faa tate Re Eee Apr, 3, 1940] June 21, 1940 


Firrtp Marsuat The Rigut Honourasie Viscount ALEXANDER OF 
onis, Gl) G CBG. GiveG GC. S.1.,-)S.07 1M .G Lil. De 
PNA DYN Chip Eats Qe ay sy (Cah Los 0) A A a Oe AEE Aug. 1, 1945] Apr. 12, 1946 
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The Ministry.—Canada’s system of government is based upon that of the 
British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry (composed of members of the House of 
Commons or the Senate) is responsible to Parliament. The Cabinet is actually a 
committee of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the 
features of the system, it may be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to 
the House of Commons and, following established precedent, resigns office when it 
becomes evident that it no longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. 
Members of the Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes 
charge of one of the various Departments of Government, although a Minister 
may hold more than one portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 


2.—Prime Ministers Since Confederation 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn ALEXANDER MACDONALD. ............- July 1, 1867 - Nov. 5, 1873 
2 Hon. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE Noy. 7, 1873 - Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joann ALEXANDER MAcDONALD yeas zy 1878.- June. 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Joun JosepH CALDWELL ABBOTT baer 1891 - Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Hon. Sir Joxnn SpaRRow Davip THOMPSON 1892 - Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hon. Sir Mackenzie BowELu 1894 ~ Apr. 27, 1896 
ie Rt. Hon. Sir Coartes Turrer M 1896 - July 8, 1896 
8 Rt. Hon. Sir Wirrip LAURIER 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert Larrp BORDEN.............0008 ose Oct. 10, 1911 - Oct. 12, 1917 


(Conservative Administration) 
Satigte See Ta ater CEE Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 
11 Rts Hon: ARTHUR MEIGHDN... + ccc cas ce ees ec ce eee es July 10, 1920 - Dec. 29, 1921 
(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 
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12 Rt. Hon. Wmiu1am Lyon Mackenzig KING............... Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 
13 RGietlon; ARTHUR EM EIGHEN a, ives alien eine kiss ebieeia ces June 29, 1926 - Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wrmi1am Lyon Mackenzi& KING..............- Sept. 25, 1926 - Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. RicHaArD BEDFORD BENNETT...........e0ce00 0 Aug. 7, 1930 - Oct. 28, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon, Wint1am Lyon Mackenzig KING............... Oct. 238, 1935 - Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Louis SterHen St. LAURENT, K.C............. Nov. 15, 1948 - — 


3.—Members of the Seventeenth Dominion Ministry as at Nov. 15, 1948 


(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Notre.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears 
in the 1912 Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in the corresponding tables of subsequent 
editions of the Year Book. Parliamentary Assistants to the Cabinet Ministers are indicated by footnotes 
to Table 9. 


Date of 

Office Occupant Appointment} 

Prime Minister and President of the Privy 
Sse 9 Napier ee, UAT GaAs cia Na rata) ee aD Rt. Hon. Louis SterHen St. LAvRENT, K.C.|{Dec. 10, 1941 
Nov.15, 1948 
Minister of Trade and Commerce............ Rt. Hon, CLARENCE Decatur Howe....... ek a We 

an. 19, 

Minister of Agriculture...................05 Rt. Hon. James GARFIELD GARDINER....... Oct. 28, 1935 
Minister of Mines and Resources............. Hon. James Anaus MacKInnon........... fJan. 23, 19389 
; June 11, 1948 
DCULOLALY, OF Stat Sc coe oe Lt she oasis ote hs Hon. Contin Wimu1Am GrorGE Gisson, M.C.,| {July 8, 1940 
PATE BY Nye ain «ohne kee ar Mie ah Aine oa ae i era Dec. 12, 1946 
Minister orluabOur vit... : coe cater deta. Hon. Humpurey MitcHeELL................- Dec. 15, 1941 
Minister‘of Public’ Works... 635 202. .0 1255s Hon. ALPHONSE FourntER, K.C............ Oct. 6, 1942 
HMOStIAARTON CrONOral.:. 9. css. feces oo oe tibe bate Hon. Ernest BERTRAND, K.C............. Oct. 7, 1942 
Aug.29, 1945 
Minister of National Defence.....:.......... Hon. Brooke Cuaxton, K.C.........025-5- Oct. 13, 1944 
Dec. 12, 1946 
SU OUMTONOTAL 6.5 oaogin.s sve s vin shiaie He donna ou Hon. JosepH ArtHuR JEAN, K.C........... Apr. 18, 1945 
MEIRIAEOE OL EPANSPOLL..s,0.0 cs oinisieieccleioe oamiaa.e Hon. Lionen Cunvrink, K.C...5.....00006 Apr. 18, 1945 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 82. 
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3.—Members of the Seventeenth Dominion Ministry as at Nov. 15, 1948—concluded 


Office 


Minister of National Health and Welfare.... 


Minister of Finance 


es 


Minister of National Revenue................ 


Member of the Administration and Minister 
without Portfolio 


CC 


sec ecrecee eee sooee 


Minister’ of Hisheriesmmtereemeten scene tee 
Secretary of State for External Affairs....... 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General.... 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply....... 


Hon. 


. Ropert WELLINGTON MAYHEW 
. LesteER Bowes PEARSON 
. STUART SINCLAIR GARSON........... 


Hon. Ropert HENRY WINTERS........... 


Occupant 


Paut Josery JAMges Martin, K.C... 


. Dovaras Cuarues Asrort, K.C.... 


. JAMES JosEPpH McCann, M.D....... 


i 


eer oe ewe 


soccer see ee ree 


ee 


Date of 


Appointment! 


Apr. 
Dee. 1 


18, 


1 Where two dates are shown, the first indicates the date of first appointment as a Minister of the Crown 
and the second the date of appointment to the portfolio held at present. 


4.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Seniority 
Therein,! as at Nov. 15, 1948 


Norte.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the Imperial Privy Council. Besides 
those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., retired Chief Justice of Canada, 
is a Canadian member of the Imperial Privy Council. 


Date When 
Name Sworn In 
The Hon. Sir ALLEN Bristou A YLEs- 

WORTH ees so ae os oda e Ms Oct. 16, 1905 
The Rt. Hon. Wi1am Lyon Mac- 

RCHINIZIMGINTNGaeittict ic cers he elecmuete June 2, 4909 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Tuomas Wuirs...| Oct. 10, 1911 
The Rt. Hon. ArtaHur Meteuen..| Oct.. 2, 1915 
The Hon. Estorr Leon Patenaupe.| Oct. 6, 1915 
The Rt. Hon. Wiu11am Morris 

VT GHES Hie ote stoke nc clears Feb. 18, 1916 
The Hon. ALBERT SEVIGNY......... Jan. 8, 1917 
The Hon. CuHartes CoLtquHouUN 

ISAULAN TY NBS Sens ies oe ass ocle Oct. 3, 1917 
The Hon. James ALEXANDER 

CALDER See eee aes As ca viens Oct. 12, 1917 
The Hon. SypnEy CuimtTon 

Mis WBUIRNGEER EERE ee osc sacl nes Oct. 12, 1917 
The Hon. THomas ALEXANDER 

CRERAR Serre es essen: Oct. 12, 1917 
The Hon. Sir Henry LuMmury 

DD RAYTONG tacts erences. ois 8s kaise Aug. 2, 1919 
The Hon. FLiemine BLancHARD 

MCCURDY a airrriee ts svc nat July 18, 1920 
The Hon Henry HERBERT 

STEVENS cates Perera cs Sept. 21, 1921 
The Hon. Artuur Buss Corr..... Dec. 29, 1921 
The Hon. James Murpock......... Dec. 29, 1921 
The Hon. Joun Ewan Sinciarr....}| Dec. 30, 1921 
The Hon. James Horace Kina.....} Feb. 3, 1922 
The Hon. Epwarp JAMES 

McMURRAY 2. Poe Nov. 14, 1923 
The Hon. Grorcze NEWcOMBE 

GORDON S85.) ooo ce Oe Sept. 7, 1925 
The Rt. Hon. Cuarizes VINCENT 

MASSEY i355 2c. aos OR ee ee Sept. 16, 1925 
The Hon. Pumirrr Roy....,...... Feb. 9, 1926 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 83. 


Name 


The Hon. CuHartes AVERY 
DUNNING ee he eee cree 


The Hon. GEorGE BuRPEE JONES.. 
The Hon. Donaup SUTHERLAND... 
The Hon. Raymonp DucHARME 
MORAN Di cc seven ine. wae oer ee 
The Hon. EUGENE PAQUET........ 
The Hon. Lucien CANNON........ 
The Hon. Wmi1am Daum EULER.. 
H.R.H. Tue DvuKe or WINDSOR... 
The Hon. Cyrus MAcMILLAN...... 
The Rt. Hon. Ian ALISTAIR 
IMUACKIONZIB Os, 5 acc teeta mene oe 
The Hon. ARTHUR CHARLES 


TARDY 3. c's otis teenie eee ak: 
The Hon. Hues ALEXANDER 
STEWARD sn sotar eetricopern ten merce 
The Hon. Donatp MatTHEson 


SUTHERLAND.o.;. as hon 
~The Hon. Atrrep DURANLEAU... 
The Hon. Tuomas Grrow MurPHy 
The Hon. Wurtam Duncan 
HIBRRIDGH acai oe ce 6 ee re tenes 
The Hon. Rosert CHARLES 
MatTTHEWs..... Bar een Hamar (Oe 
The Hon. Grote STIRLING....... 
The Hon. GrorGe REGINALD 
GUARYO™ Sahn oon eae 
The Hon. James EARL LAwson.... 
The Hon. SAMUEL GOBEIL......... 
The Hon. Lucien HENRI GENDRON 
The Hon. Wini1Am EARL Rowe.... 
The Hon. ONESIME GAGNON...... 
The Hon. CHARLES GAVAN PowER. 


Date When 
Sworn In 


1926 
1926 
1926 


1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1930 


1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 


1930 
1930 


; 19st 


1933 
1934 


1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
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4.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Seniority 
Therein,! as at Nov. 15, 1948—concluded 

Date When Date When 
Name Sworn In Name Sworn In 
The Rt. Hon. James Lormer The Hon. ALPHONSE FouRNIER’...| Oct. 7, 1942 
PRSU Vite tee oe wa Woe kg dn oReRC ION Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. Ernest BeRTRAND?.....}| Oct. 7, 1942 
The Hon. JosrpH Enom Micuaup..} Oct. 23, 1935 || The-Hon. Leo Ricuer LaFuecue.| Oct. 7, 1942 
The Rt. Hon, Cuarence Decatur The Hon. Brooke CuaxTon?...... Oct. 18, 1944 
HTOWEE. Cine tees ree he ccete ee Oct. 23, 1935 | The Hon. ANDREW GrorGE LatTra 
The Rt. Hon. James GARFIELD MCNAUGHTON 7.8006. di io cccies se Nov. 2, 1944 
ISARDINURS RRM. ra Lee are Nov. 4, 1935 || The Hon. James Atnison Guen....}| Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. James Anaus Mac- The Hon. JosepH ARTHUR JEAN..| Apr. 18, 1945 
IAIN NONS Sect oettilce eee ve stat aah Jan. 238, 1939 |) The Hon. Lions, Cuevrimr’......| Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Pierre FRANCOIS The Hon. Paut JoserpH JAMES 
GASGRAING Acie Salesce SER coe oink May 10, 1940 IMEATRIDENS 2 fete aie otess cr sharere'e ciate werent Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Comin Witt1am GEoRGE The Hon. Douetas CHARLES 
KG IBSONDE Teas oe hee ere ths July 8, 1940 INBBODTS cosine eis elrcde eis c atators Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon, Wmtam Pate Mutock...| July 8, 1940 || The Hon. James JosepH McCann?.| Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Aneus Lewis Mac- The Hon. Davin LAURENCE 
DONRE De tee ons sania gee ote > oe July 12, 1940 BECLAREN OSE Pee Apr. 18, 1945 
ee eal oa. 1914 | The Hon Tuomas Vain, vc niies July 19, 1945 
The Hon. JoszpH THORARINN The Hon, Wisuart McLea 
MT EOMAOM CE totes aaa oe cee oad June 11, 1941 ROBERTSON, .....0.--++e0seeeees Sept. 4, 1945 
The Hon. Wuutam FERDINAND The Hon. Mitton Fowter Greaa?| Sept. 2, 1947 
ALPHONSE TURGEON...........- Oct. 8, 1941 |} The Hon. Rosert WeELLINGTON 
The Rt. Hon. Louis SterHen St MEA EDM S cee ess Ses ita crenata ees June 11, 1948 
NGAUUBHONDTS Sock on cles Sse diarevcies susie. soe Dec. 10, 1941 || The Hon. Lester Bowes PEARSON?| Sept. 10, 1948 
The Hon. Humpurey Mitcueti’...} Dec. 15, 1941 || The Hon. Sruart SIncLaAIR 
The Rt. Hon. Winston LEONARD GARSONS ernst nat ey eine chee Nov. 15, 1948 
SPENCER CHURCHILL...........-. Dec. 29, 1941 || The Hon. Ropert Henry Winters] Nov. 15, 1948 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’ s Privy Council 
for Canada take rank inter = according to the dates of their being sworn in. 2 Ranks as the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 3 Ranks as a member of the Cabinet. 


5.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1935-48 


Nore.—Similar information for the 1st to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation 
fo eh ese found at p. 46 of the 1940 Year Book; and that for the 18th to 17th Parliaments at p. 53 of 
the edition, ‘ 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of aoe Date of Date of Days of| Days of Writs Returnable, 
_ Parliament Opening Prorogation | Session | House of | Dissolution, and Length 
Commons of Parliament},2 
Ist Feb. 6, 1936 | June 23, 1936 139 91 
ot Jan. Ls ee vii e ree 87 62 Cats i a 
: r Jan 7, 1938 uly , 19388 156 102 ov. 9, 54 
18th Parliament.)) 4th | Jan. 12, 1939 | June 3, 1939] 143 103 Jan. 25, 19408 
: 5th Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 13, 1939 7 6 4y.,2m., 16d. 
6th Jan. 25, 1940] Jan. 25, 1940 1 1 
Ist May 16, 1940 | Nov. 5, 1940 174 61 
eee es Laat enone oa 
: r an sald an. 27, 1948 7 pr. 17, 4 
19th Parliament®)) 4ih | Jan. 28, 1943 | Jan. 26, 1944| 364 120 Apr. 16, 19456 
5th Jan. 27, 1944] Jan. 31, 1945 371 136 by. 
6th Mar. 19, 1945 | Apr. 16, 1945 29 19 
at Moe 1’ 1046 hee 31 i946 i lg June 11, 19453 
: n ar 3 ug. 3 une ’ 
20th Parliament.)) 374 | Jan. 30, 1947 | July 17, 1947| 169 115 ‘Aug. 9, 19454 
4th Dec. 5, 1947 | June 30, 1948 209 119 


1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parlia- 
ment in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election 
writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 
4 Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 During the war years Parliament was kept 
in almost continuous session. When prorogation took place it was followed immediately by anew session. 
During long adjournments provision was made whereby the Speaker could reconvene Parliament before 
the date previously set for reassembly. 
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Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of the Dominion, 
now has 96 members, the latest change in representation having been made in 1915. 
The growth of representation in the Senate is traced at pp. 47-49 of the 1940 edition 
of the Year Book and is summarized, by provinces, in Table 6. 


6.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1948 


Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 | 4eyx 

Ontarios sc) .os che Meee wicciie acs 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Qiebecs aerate ta oe a: 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Maritime Provinces.................. 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Nova Scotian erie. is cose 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New BrunsWick cok ccs saeecces 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island........... - - - 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Western Provinces...............000: - 2 5 5 6 11 15 24 
ManitobarenmtcrG ss ci sisckcees = 2 2 2 8 8 4 4 4 6 
Britishs@olumbiate..cs<.cs6s os - - Si 8 8 8 8 3 3 6 
Saskatenewatces sc. s0+.edscos eek } é) 2 I as of 2 2 y hese 6 
PSE US oS 9 aa tea 6 

PO GRIS ee coco e coke viele waa 42 74 vir) 47 48 80 81 83 87 96 


7.—Representation in the Senate, by Provinces, as at Nov. 15, 1948 


BCE ok ois 5.00s aca 0 die RAMI The Hon. JAMES Horace Kine, P.C. 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of 

Heariigments:;. i... weee eee LEsitie CiarEeE Moyer, D.S.O., K.C., B.A. 
Leader of the Government....... The Hon. WisHart McLea Rosertson, P.C. 
Leader of the Opposition......... The Hon. Joon THomAs Hara 


(Ranked according to seniority, by provinces. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘The 
Honourable’’.) “ 


Province and Province and 
Name of Senator P.O, Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Prince Edward Island— Quebec— (24 Senators) 

(4 Senators—1 vacancy) BEAUBIEN, CHARLES PuiipPE| Montreal 
Sinciarr, Joan Ewen, P.C..| Emerald le deal ay Nee ete puaiae Montreal 
McIntyre, JAMES PETER..... Mount Stewart CoLquHouN, PC eae Montreal 
Rosinson, BREWER WauGH..| Summerside EOE ae es 3 ie eee I Quebec “i 

d AQUET, HUGENE, P.C....... Rimouski 
Nova Scotia—(10 Senators—3 HUGESSEN, ADRIAN KNATCH- 

vacancies) BULA ses ren tas Montreal 
Dennis, Witu1aM Henry....| Halifax FararD, J. FERNAND......... L’Islet 
QuINN, Feurx ParRick....... Bedford Howarp, Cuar.es BenJAMIN| Sherbrooke 
Darecvnei Ge Lunenburg BEAUREGARD, ELIE.......... Montreal 
M . D Se ae M Fork Davin, ATHANASE............ Montreal 

ACLENNAN. DONALD........ argaree Forks Sr, Perg, Epouarp Cures! Montreal 
Rosertson, WisHArtT McLza, Husuion, WituiaM JAMzs....| Westmount 

PCa 7 ee eee Bedford Gouin, LEON MERCIER....... Montreal 
KINuLEY, JOHN JAMES......... Lunenburg Vinn; -PHoMasy Pe. Ce Who wa Outremont 
McDonatp, Joun ALEXANDER| Halifax DuTREMBLAY, PAMPHILE 

UAT A CE ks. 1a.ceIee ei oetts Montreal 
New Brunswick— BovucHarD, TELESPHORE 

(10 Senators—1 vacancy) DANTE hte tae ete nee St. Hyacinthe 
Bourque, THOMAS JEAN..... Richibucto DATGIN, ARMAND Jc.en ee. ee Montreal 
McDonatp, Joun AntHony.| Shediac LesaGce, JosepH ARTHUR..... Quebec 
Corr, ARTHUR Buss, P.C...| Sackville VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE...... Lévis 
Jonzs, Georee Burrze,P.C..| Apohaqui Nicon, Jacobs)... sere Sherbrooke 
Lrcer, ANTOINE JosEPH......| Moncton F . 

VENIOT, CLARENCE JoserH....| Bathurst ERLAND, CHARLES Epovarp) Joliette : 
McLean, Atexanper New...| Saint John Dopuis;, VINCENT, .45°\ «<3 sa5 Longueuil 
Prriz, FREDERICK WiiuiaM...| Grand Falls DESSUREAULT, JEAN Marig...| Quebec. 


Burcumu., Groras Perctvau.!| South Nelson Bourrarp, Paut HENRI..... Quebec 


~ 
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7._Representation in the Senate, by Provinces, as at Nov. 15, 1948—concluded 
Province and Province and 
Name of Senator P.O. Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Ontario— (24 Senators— Manitoba—concluded 
4 vacancies) BrauBien, ARTHUR LucIEN..| St. Jean Baptiste 
eee ARTHUR CHARLES, oe cae THomas ALEXANDER, <f 
(2 Case a Age ee eae rockville A ATR ah eats ceeteih cle otc A innipeg 
| etabig he rae a : HowvpeENn, JoHN PowER...... Norwood Grove 
Bristot, P.C., K.C.M.G ..} Toronto 
McGuire, Wit11am Henry...| Toronto Saskatchewan—(6 Senators— 
LACASSE, GUSTAVE........... Tecumseh 1 vacancy) 
Witson, Carrrne Reay.......| Ottawa ae JAMES ALEXANDER, Resi 
Muxpock, James, P.C....... Ottawa Mincoma. Acemen,., 1/1. \i Pontets 
SUTHERLAND, Donan, P.C..| Ingersoll Horner, Raven Byrron......| Blaine Lake 
Faris, [vA CAMPBELL ....... Peterborough ASELTINE, WALTER MortEy...| Rosetown 
LaMBERT, NORMAN Puartt....| Ottawa STEVENSON, JOHN JAMES..... Regina 
HAYDEN, SALTER ADRIAN....| Toronto 
PatERSON, NorMAN McLeop.} Fort William Alberta—(6 Senators— 
DourFus, JOSEPH JAMES....... Peterborough 3 vacancies) 
Euver, Wi11am Davo, P.C.) Kitchener BucHANAN, Witu1AM AsuBuRY| Lethbridge 
Davies, WiuutaM Rurert....| Kingston Buals, ARISTIDE............0. Edmonton 
CampseLL, Gorpon Peter...| Toronto Grrsuaw, Frep WitaM....| Medicine Hat 
TAYLOR, ee Be ae a: ris oa, 
BisHop, CHARLES LAWRENCE.| Ottawa 3 
Rorsuck, ARTHUR WENT- British Columbia— 
WORTHAR ee con rene ‘Toronto (6 Senators—1 vacancy) 
Hourrvsisz, JosepH Raout...| Sudbury Kina, James Horace, P.C. a uk 
FARQUHAR, THOMAS......... Little Current (Speaker)...........++++45. Victoria 
FARRIS, JOHN WALLACE DE 
BEQUE oe Seon he oe oe coke Vancouver 
reise varied Senators— Pata hoes pees Rae eacde a ecoeres 
1 vacancy CKEEN, STANLEY STEWART..| Vancouver 
Mo.uins, Henry Atrrep....| Winnipeg Macxenzig, Ian ALIstatR, @ 
Hare, Joun THoMAS......... Winnipeg TEC POR ren ree a Vancouver 


The House of Commons.—In Section 37 of the British North America 
Act of 1867 (80 Vict., c. 3) it was provided that ‘‘The House of Commons shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, consist of one hundred and eighty-one members, 
of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for 
Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick”. Further, under Section 51, it was 
enacted that, after the completion of the Census of 1871 and of each subsequent 
decennial census, the representation of the four provinces should be readjusted by 
such authority, in such manner, and from such time, as the Parliament of Canada 
provided, subject to and according to certain rules set out in the original Act. 

The representation of the provinces in the Dominion Parliament as at 1867 
and the readjustments that took place with the admission of the newer provinces 
into Confederation and with each decennial census up to 19381, are outlined at 
pp. 57-59 of the 1946 Year Book. The number of representatives of each province 
elected at each of the 20 general elections since Confederation is given in Table 8. 


8.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections 
wij 1867-1945 


; 1925 | 1935 
: : 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 

Province or Territory 1867 1872 1878 1882 1391 | 1900 1904 1911 | 1921 1926 | 1940 

1930 .| 1945 
EINGCATION Rarer sacks cee een. 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 
GINGDEG: Sone. Seeon Ca eee 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 
IN Gwe SCOUISS.ciic0 s Meilcme on as = 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 
New Brunswick...............- 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 
PTOI senate sie «cael ost dio otelees - 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 17 17 
IbMitish Colum bia 2 660. <6 do ses - 6 6 6 6 6 7 ef 13 14 16 
Prince Edward Island......... - - 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 
BSA LCDO WAN s:c's io elle < 6.019 sieie’s« - - ~ - 4 a 10 fleas tO 16 21 21 
SS Gere =~ = - - \ df 12 16 17 
ATs enpoee ae ee eiate ha he Sess - - - - - - 1 1 1 1 1 
PRUDEAIS Petokecdciase es sak 181 | 200 | 206 | 2111 215 | 213 | 294 {| 221 | 235! 245 245 
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Redistribution of Parliamentary Constituencies, 1947.—After the completion of 
the 1941 Census the redistribution required by the British North America Act follow- 
ing each decennial census was postponed. A resolution to that effect was presented 
to Parliament and forwarded to London in the form of an Address to His Majesty the 
King. His Majesty caused a Bill to be laid before the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom for the enactment of the provisions of the resolution; this was duly passed 
through all stages by July 22, 1948. The Bill provided that ‘notwithstanding 
anything in the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1940, it shall not be necessary 
that the representation of the provinces in the House of Commons be readjusted, 
in consequence of the completion of the decennial census taken in the year One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty-One, until the first session of the Parliament 
of Canada commencing after the cessation of hostilities between Canada and the 
German Reich, the Kingdom of Italy and the Empire of Japan’”’. During the first 
session of the Twentieth Parliament, the House of Commons and the Senate of 
Canada petitioned the Imperial Government, requesting an amendment to Section 
_ 51 of the British North America Act. As a result, that Section of the Act jwas 
repealed and the following substituted therefor :— 


291 

‘“*(1) The number of members of the House of Commons shall be Two hundre@ ind 
fifty-five and the representation of the provinces therein shall forthwith upon the 
coming into force of this section and thereafter on the completion of each decennial 
census be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as 
the Parliament of Canada from time to time provides, subject and according to 
the following Rules: 


(a) “Subject as hereinafter provided, there shall be assigned to each of the provinces 
a number of members computed by dividing the total population of the 
provinces by Two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of 
each province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, except as hereinafter 
in this section provided, the remainder if any, after the said process of division. 


(b) If the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to Rule 
One is less than Two hundred and fifty-four, additional members shall be 
assigned to the provinces (one to a province) having remainders in the com- 
putation under Rule One commencing with the province having the largest 
remainder and continuing with the other provinces in the order of the mor i- 
tude of their respective remainders until the total number of members as: 
is Two hundred and fifty-four. 


$96! 
Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a com: 
under Rules One and Two, the number of members to be assigned to a-rovince 
is less than the number of senators representing the said province, Rules One 
and Two shall cease to apply in respect of the said province, and there shall 
a assigned to the said province a number of members equal to the said number 
of senators. 


(c 


_— 


(d) In the event that Rules One and Two cease to apply in respect of a province 
then, for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to 
the provinces in respect of which Rules One and Two continue to apply, the 
total population of the provinces shall be reduced by the number of the popu- 
lation of the province in respect of which Rules One and Two have ceased to 
apply and the number Two hundred and fifty-four shall be reduced by the 
number of members assigned to such province pursuant to Rule Three. 


(e) Such readjustment shall not take effect until the ipseeien of the then 
existing parliament. 


**(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by c. 41 of the Statutes of Canada, 1901, 
together with any part of Canada not comprised within a province which may 
from time to time be included therein by the Parliament of Canada for the purposes 
of representation in parliament, shall be entitled to one member.’’ 


Accordingly, by the Representation Act, 1947 (c. 71, Statutes of 1947) the total 
membership in the House of Commons was increased from 245 to 255. The repre- 


sentation of Quebec was increased from 65 to 78, of Ontario from 82 to 83, of Nova 
Scotia from 12 to 13 and of British Columbia from 16 to 18. New Brunswick, 
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Prince Edward Island, Alberta and Yukon remained the same at 10, 4, 17 and 1, 
respectively, while Manitoba and Saskatchewan each lost one, having 16 and 20 
members, respectively, by the new Act. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate receive a sessional 
indemnity of $4,000. In addition, they receive an annual expense allowance of 
$2,000, paid at the end of each calendar year. Members of the House of Commons 
are paid a sessional indemnity of $4,000. In addition, they receive $2,000 as an 
annual expense allowance, paid at the end of each calendar year. This allowance, 
except in the case of Ministers of the Crown and the Leader of the Opposition, 
is not subject to income tax.’ The remuneration of a Cabinet Minister is $10,000 a 
year, the Prime Minister receiving $15,000, in addition to the sessional indemnity 
each receives as a Member of Parliament. The Leader of the Opposition also 
receives $10,000 a year in addition to his sessional indemnity. Cabinet Ministers 
are also entitled to a motor-car allowance of $2,000. The Speakers of the Senate 
and of the House of Commons receive, besides their sessional indemnity, a salary of 
®4°000 and a motor-car allowance of $1,000 and are also entitled to $3,000 in lieu of 

sidence. Parliamentary Assistants to the Ministers of the Crown, of whom there 
re 10 as at Nov. 15, 1948, receive $4,000 sessional indemnity as Members of 
Parliament, $4,000 a year as Parliamentary Assistants and the $2,000 allowed to 
all other Members of Parliament. 
9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 


Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
‘June 11, 1945. 


Speaker..... (cag Bead fe Hae at ne The Hon. Gasparp FAauTEUx 
Clerk of the House......... eee A. BEAuCHESNE, K.C., C.M.G., M.A. 
Leader of the Opposition......... JOHN BRACKEN 


Nore.—This information, except the populations of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief 
Electoral Officer, Ottawa. Party affiliations are unofficial. The vote is summarized by provinces for 
this general election in Table 11, p. 94. By-elections taking place between the date of this election and 
Nov. 15, 1948, are indicated by footnotes and are summarized in Table 10, pp. 92-93. The leaders of the 
political parties are indicated by asterisks (*) and Parliamentary Assistants by footnotes. 


Votes 


Province pete: Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Candis on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
soral District sus | List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1941 Bae 
P. E. Island— No. No. No. No. 
(4 members) 
URIS. %. tec esti: 10" 415 (1h, 405, 179) 328" 1) 4655 | V. GRANT se ace. Montague....... Lib, 
Jed pater ee Dy te dee ae 34,490 | 18,839 | 15,667 ae " us eh erga 2, Seite ae mi i 
,570 |J. L. DouaGuas...... harlottetown..| Lib. 
Queens...........+. 41, 142.) 24,540 38, 8123|{ 9/253 |W. C.S. McLurs. . .|Charlottetown..|P.C. 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish- 

Guysborough....}| 26,006 | 14,647 | 10,711 CuO ZO) ID cL ERRGINER Kesey, dais doc Antigonish......|Lib. 
Cape Breton North- 

TVICUORIAUIS io aoa 34,232 | 19,402 | 14,362 5,895 |M. MacLean....... Sydney Mines. .| Lib. 
Cape Breton South.} 81,061 | 44,025 | 35,567 | 16,575 |C. Guuis........... Glace Bay...... C.C.F. 
Colchester-Hants. .} 52,158 | 31,497 | 24,614 | 11,141 |F. T. Stanrie,p....|/Truro.......... EMO}: 
Cumberland....... 39°476. | 25,090) |19).615)) 9) 121, (PCa Bracke ./.. 40% Amberst....... eon 
Digby-Annapolis- 

ETHOS a hin ere nok 57,604 | 36,360 | 26,188 (O8 407 pion. dnc rete one nae tad ave 

. . 7407"! Ge BoISNOR asses: lia askance Lib. 
Halifax. ........... 122,656 | 85, 262 | 105,618%1) 93’ 616 |W. C. MacDonatp®.|Halifax......... Lib. 
Inverness- 

Richmond....... 34, 864 | 21,072 | 15,071 8,177 |M. E. McGarry....|Margaree Forks.| Lib. 
TSIETOU Gans ean wien 40,789 | 29,097 | 22,298 9,774 |H. B. McCutuocu. .| New Glasgow. .| Lib. 
ene. 44,970 | 28,959 | 19,756 | 9,693 |Hon. R. H. Winters} Lunenburg... ..| Lib. 
shelburne- 

Yarmouth-Clare.| 44,146 | 27,343 | 19,154 | 9,341 IL. E. Baxerr........|Yarmouth...... Lib. 

1 Successful candidate. 2 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Fisheries. 3 Hach 

voter could vote for two candidates, 4 The Rt. Hon. Mr. Ilsley resigned Oct. 27, 1948, and his seat 
remained vacant at Nov. 15, 1948. 'Mr. MacDonald died Nov. 18, 1945, and Mr. J. Dickey. (Lib.) 


was elected July 14, 1947. 
631—R 


_ 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


. paw Votes ; 
Province 1 oe Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Cea ais on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 19 4 List | Polled Nees ation 
erl 


Le om MeNo., | Nos aries 
New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 


Charlottes. t.7-0e 22,728 | 14,419 | 11,113 | 5,486 |A. W. Sruart....... St. Andrews....|Lib. 
Gloucester......... 49,913 | 23,414 | 18,963 } 11,683 |C. T. Ricwarp..... Bathurst} 4.aee Lib. 
Kenta ageeicrante. 25,817 | 12,920 | 10,652 OnS80n| Ace Ds lnGr haere Grandigue...... Lib. 
Northumberland... 38,485 | 20,365 | 16,169 | 8,507 |J. W. Matoney..... Newcastle...... Lib. 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska...... 61,251 | 29,336 | 22,416 | 12,200 |B. Micuaup........ Campbellton Lib 
Oval eee ae 34,348 | 20,9387 | 16,974 8,915 |A. J. Brooxs....... Sussexs7. alkene 
SteJohn=Albertemeslan2..046.| Ol, olor moo (onl hO: 200.) at C rE) AZ Nite om Saint John...... P.C 
Victoria-Carleton. .| 38,382 | 21,215 | 17,824 | 9,365 |H. H. Hatrretp....|Hartland....... PAG 
Westmorland...... 64,486 | 40,225 | 32,843 | 17,251 |}H. R. Emmerson...|Dorchester..... Lib. 
York-Sunbury..... 44,743 | 27,917 | 22,644 | 10,828 |Hon. H. F. G. 

BRIDGES?) .0eeee Fredericton Lib 
Quebec— 

(65 members) 

Argenteuil......... 22,965, | 13,349 1k100972 civno, 040. | Got RON ne. one Lachute sae Ind.-P.C. 
BeRUCe eee: cass 55,275 | 27,299 |. 22, 739 OSG1 2a) a OTONNES ses oer St. Georges de 

Beauce....... Lib. 
Beauharnois- 

Laprairie.,......- 48 270 | 28,802 | 23,017 | 10,716 |M. Raymonp....... Outremont......|B.P.C. 
Bellechasse........ 29,909 | 15,451 | 10,599 | 6,928 |L. P. Picarp....... Qirebec Rat aeee Lib. 
Berthier- 

Maskinongé...... 39,439 | 22,205 | 17,956 | 10,604 |A. LaurENpDEAv..../St. Gabriel de 

rand on. eee Lib. 
Bonaventure....... 44,066 | 21,245 | 15,657 | 7,885 |B. ARSENAULT...... @Otrebecsnn see Ind. 
Brome-Missisquoi..} 33,927 | 20,019 | 15,566 7,860 |M. Haute...... ...../Sweetsburg..... Lib. 
Chambly-Rouville.] 47,720 | 33,259 | 25,598 | 12,728 |R. Prnarp......... Montreal....... Lib. 
Champlain......... 42,087 | 22,329 | 15,8838 | 8,332 |H. E. BRuNELLE....|Cap de la 
Madeleine Lib, 
Chapleavtmncss..... 43,416 | 20,877 | 14,596 | 6,230 |D. Gourpb.:........ ATMOS Saevcintoe Lib. 
Charlevoix- 

Saguenay........ 67,087 e382, cO0SMIEconobSa| mic 4500)| Lice ORION: a eceaee Quebees< sccs-n Ind. 
Chateauguay- 

Huntingdon...... 25,369 | 14,348 | 11,467 | 4,770 |D. E. Buack........ St. Jean 

Chrysostome. | Lib. 
Chicoutimit 42.2... 78,881 | 44,180 | 33,577 | 10,796 |P. E. Gaanon...... Bagotville...... Ind. 
@omuptoneeaaace: 34,552 | 18,179 | 14,787 | 8,007 |J. A. Buancuerts...|Chartierville. ..|Lib. 
Dorchester........ 28,771 | 14,187 | 11,894 | 5,149 |L. D. Trempnay....|/St. Malachie....|Lib. 
Drummond- 

Arthabaska...... 66,722 | 36,464 | 30,040 | 14,805 |A. CrouTier........ Drummondville} Lib. 
Gaspe. meer fees. 57,568 | 28,247 | 22,606 | 11,596 |J. G. L. Lananors..|/Ste. Anne des " 

: ONUS 0 eater ib. 
Ell eee 53,149 | 32,121 | 25,559 | 15,012 |Hon. A. Fournier..|Hull............}Lib. 
Joliette-L’ Assomp- 

tion-Montcalm....} 63,874 | 37,331 | 28,534 | 14,810 |G. E. Lapaume..... Joliettewn on: Lib. 
Kamouraska....... O2 041 16) /O2elen2ve 6,829 |E. Maraquis........ Sillerysacsnascs Lib. 
Labellovteeen eens 38,791 | 19,814 | 15,096 | 7,969 |M. Latonpg........ Mont Laurier...|Lib. 
Lake St. John- 

Robervaley coe 64,306 | 29,853 | 24,569 | 9,744 |J. A. Dion.......... Roberval....... Ind.-Lib. 


Laval - Two 
Mountains.. ..| 83,498 | 18,220 | 13,682 | 6,876 |J. R. L. Lacomss’. .|/Ste. Scholastique|Ind. 


6VISs ieee eee 30,411 | 19,508 | 14,554 | 10,098 |M. BourGet........ hauzonyeo.eecse Ind.-Lib. 

Lotbiniéres. 25.3... 43,738 | 21,633 | 16.087 | 10,122 |H. Lapornte‘....... Quebec? secatac Lib. 

Maere te ane. 48,184 | 22,915 | 17,999 | 8,500 |A. P. Corg...... en | OCCA Wane Ind.-Lib. 
gantic-- 

Frontenac........ 49,568 | 23,957 | 19,369 | 10,057 |J. LaronTaINE...... Thetford Mines. | Lib. 
Montmagny-L’Islet} 33,394 | 18,134 | 12,220 | 7,327 |J. Lesaam........... Oucbece sec ere Lib. 
Nicolet-Yamaska..|] 39,876 | 21,909 | 15,730 | 7,973 |L. Dusors®......... Gentilly. Ind.-Lib. 
Pontiac tase 86,320 | 44,387 | 32,499 | 13,3825 |W. R. McDonatp®. .|Chapeau........ Lib. 
Portneulees see 41,227 | 22,196 | 17,232 8,994 |P. GAUTHIER....... Deschambault..| Lib. 
Quebec East....... 67,559 | 41,902 | 30,428 | 17,965 | Rt. Hon. L. S. Sr. 

JLAURENT*......° wueheceetaaeae Lib. 
Quebec South...... 39,511 | 29,297 | 20,284 | 14,091 |Hon. C. G. Power. Quebec......... Lib. 
Quebec West and 
Doubly ee sees 49,577 29,028 ° 20,386 ' 10,541 (C. PARENT.......... @uebec ree Ind,-Lib. 
1 Successful candidate. 2'The Hon! Mr. Bridges died Aug. 10, 1947, and the Hon. M. F. Gregg 
(Lib.) was elected Oct. 20, 1947. 3 Mr. Lacombe resigned July 15, 1948, and his seat panel vacant 
at Nov. 15, 1948. 4 Parliamentary Assistant to Minister of National Defence. 5 Mr. Dubois 
died Nov. 8, 1948, and his seat remained vacant at Nov. 15, 1948. 6Mr. McDonald died May 2, 


1946. and Mr. R. Caouette (Union des Electeurs) was elected Sept. 16, 1946. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as‘Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 


June 11, 1945—continued. 


j aR Votes 
Province Fae Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Consns on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 

1941 orl 

No. No. No. No. 

Quebec—concluded 
Quebec- 

Montmorency....} 50,600 | 29,512 | 22,638 | 11,561 |W. Lacrorx......... Quebec......... Ind.-Lib. 

Richelieu-Verchéres| 38,869 | 26,791 | 17,1382 | 12,873 |Hon. P. J. A. Ste. Anne de 
CARDIN?.:. 33.5: Sorelunassc ce: Ind. 
Richmond-Wolfe...| 39,545 | 21,083 | 16,064 | 8,459 |J. P. Muuins...... Bromptonville. .| Lib. 

IMOUSKT. 22.4500 51,454 | 26,203 | 19,772 | 10,730 |G. Breuzme3,........ Rimouski......|Lib. 
St. Peaprinene: 

Bagot e Sh. cea s 49,772 | 29,645 | 22,041 | 12,781 |J. FonTaIneE........ St. Hyacinthe. .| Lib. 
St. eos Iberville. 

Napierville...... 36,383 | 21,646 | 10,926 | 10,866 |A. Corg............ St. Jeane sts: Lib. 

St. Maurice- 
Lafléche......... 52,587 | 30,692 | 24,309 | 9,779 |J. I. Hamen......... Shawinigan 

: Palisseas. chee. B.P.C 
Shetordessdsc, 33,387 | 19,502 | 15,826 | 7,413 |M. Borvin.......... Granbyauake os Lib. 
Sherbrooke........ 46,574 | 29,868 | 23,894 | 9,552 |M. Grnauss........ Sherbrooke..... Lib. 
Stanstead.......... 27,972 | 16,750 | 18,769 | 5,028 |J. T. Hacxert...... Stanstead...... PC 
Témiscouata....... 49,871 | 23,963 | 13,410 | 10,325 |J. F. Pountor....... Riviére-du-Loup|Ind.-Lib 
Terrebonne........ 47,454 | 30,723 | 23,311 | 15,383 |L. Berrranp....... Ste. Thérése....| Lib. 
Three Rivers...... 52,061 | 28,849 | 20,917 | 6,610 |W. Garimpy........ Three Rivers...|Ind. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges} 22,498 | 13,060 | 10,026 | 6,267 |L. R. Beauporn....|Hudson......... Lib. 
Wright, sie c365. eens 29, 773 | 15,745 | 11,807 | 6,460 |J. L. Raymonp..... Maniwaki...... Lib. 
Montreal Island— 
CWoartion tseto seek? 66,086 | 37,581 | 26,830 | 10,413 |F. Rosg4........... Montreal....... L.P.P, 
Hochelaga......... 88,199 | 54,729 | 36,762 | 22,444 |R. Eupms.......... Montreal....... Lib. 
Jacques-Cartier....| 48,580 | 35,624 | 26,438 | 12,640 |E. Marimr.......... Pointe Claire. ..}Lib. 
WGRUTION vet tk. eso 72,680 | 48,044 | 32,511 | 22,520 |Hon. E. Bertranp.|Montreal....... Lib. 
Maisopneuve- 

Rosemont........ 70,253 | 43,102 | 30,329 | 13,556 |S. Fournmr....... Montreal....... Lib. 

CL CICN a. hae ie sede 85,380 | 48,046 | 32,351 | 18,623 |Hon. J. A. Jean.....|Montreal....... Lib. 
Mount Royal...... 84,295 | 58,858 | 45,498 | 20,925 |F. P. Wuirman..... Montreal....... Lib. 
Outremont;:...:..... 57,011 | 39,098 | 27,020 | 14,836 |E. G. Rinrret..... Montreal....... Lib. 

St vAnN ieee ke 38,756 | 23,569 | 16,168 | 11,007 |T. P. Heaty........ Montreal....... Lib. 
St. Antoine- 
Westmount...... 53,295 | 41,256 | 30,026 | 13,648 |Hon. D. C. Assorr.|Westmount..... Lib. 
Penis /cccuies 85,000 | 54,007 | 36,546 | 21,201 |A. Denis........... Montreal....... Lib. 
Stostliennycce eee 80,384 | 47,367 | 32,534 | 19,137 |J. A. Bonnimr...... Montreal....... Lib. 
Sto JamMesse so. sc 93,851 | 64,801 | 41,943 | 23,970 |R. Beaupry........|Montreal....... Lib. 
St. Lawrence- 

St. George....... 42,120 | 34,474 | 20,670 | 10,301 |Hon. B,. Cuaxton...|Montreal....... Lib. 
Sic Mary. fate fa. 83,444 | 52,207 | 34,207 | 18,237 |G. Faurmux........ Westmount..... Lib. 
IMOEGUNcmak oawiG oe 72,050 | 47,323 | 35,671 | 15,943 |P. E. Corm’......... WerdUn icc cn Lib. 

Ontario— 

(82 members) 

Algoma East....... 27,182 | 138,264 | 10,019 | 4,855 |T. Farquwar’...... Little Current. .| Lib. 
Algoma West...... 40,777 | 24,118 | 17,523 7,476 |G. E. Nixon........ Sault Ste. Marie] Lib. 

TANG ea ees. Ae 22,511 | 14,728 | 11,121 5,005 |J. A. CHARLTON..... Paris aucades rG, 
Brantford City 34,184 | 23,608 | 18,240 | 8,670 |W. R. MacDonatp.|Brantford...... Lib. 

TUCO Snes cad beter 29,371 | 18,162 | 14,568 | 6,933 |A. E. Rosrnson....|Kineardine..... IO 
Carletonar: = is% 42 35,410 | 24,486 | 18,152 | 10,916 |G. R. Boucner’....|Westboro....... EC. 
Cochrane.f6..2 3.5 81,086 | 37,404 | 25,605 | 13,285 |J. A. Braprrre..... Cochrane....... Lib. 
Dufferin-Simcoe 28,940 | 17,871 | 13,509 | 8,539 |Hon. W. E. Rows..|Newton 

Robinson.....]P.C. 
Durham eacsss srcce 25,215 | 16,695 | 13,485 | 6,479 |C. E. SrepHenson..|Port Hope...... Pee 
Blois eee est 46150. | 30; 031 1621, 656. | 11,652, |C: D. Coyne... s.). Straffordville...|P.C. 
Essex East......... 57,395 | 37,480 | 29,031 | 16,165 |Hon. P. J. J. Martin|South Windsor. .| Lib. 
Essex South........ 33,815 | 19,980 | 16,088 | 7,875 |S. M. Cuark........ ELATTOW. vec Lib. 
Essex West........ 82,146 | 49,517 | 32,495 | 14,270 |D. F. Brown...... WINGSOLre vee. ee Lib. 
Fort William...... 40,578 | 25,595 | 18,906 | 7,209 |D. McIvor......... Westiord....... Lib. 
Frontenac- 
Addington....... 27,541 | 17,299 | 18,803 | 7,707 |W. R. AvteswortuH. '!Cataraqui...... PGi 
1 Successful candidate. 2The Hon. Mr. Cardin died Oct. 20, 1946, and Mr. G. Cournoyer 
(Lib.) was elected Dec. 23, 1946. 3 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Finance. 4 Seat 
declared vacant Jan. 30, 1947, and Mr. M. Hartt (Lib.) was elected Mar. 31, 1947. 5 Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour. § Mr. Farquhar was appointed to the Senate Sept. 10, 1948, and 
the Hon. L. B. Pearson (Lib.) was elected Oct. 25, 1948. 7 Mr. Boucher resigned Nov. ie 1948, 


and his seat remained vacant at Nov. 15, 1948. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List 3 and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


: Popu- Votes 
Province ladion Voters | Total | Polled}] | Party 
and Gensta on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1941 bert 
No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—continued 
Glengarry......... 18,732 | 10,649 | 8,270 | 4,934 |W. B. MacD1armtp?|Maxville........ Lib. 
Grenville-Dundas..} 32,199 | 20,641 | 14,726 | .9,306 |A. C. Cassetman...]Prescott........ Pas 
Grey-Bruce........ 34,712 | 22,066 | 17,760 | 8,912 |W. E. Harrts’...... Markdale....... Lib. 
GreyiNorth =e 34,757 | 22,600 | 18,264 | 9,204 |W. G. Case......... Owen Sound..../P.C. 
Haldimand........ 21,854 | 14,075 | 10,867 | 5,844 |M.C. Smnn........ Caledonia...... PCy 
Eial tones. «eee 28,515 | 19,804 | 15,959 13344 |e @LBA VERS. .<).s08 Burlington......}| Lib. 
Hamilton Hast.....| 68,779 | 44,539 | 35,417 | 18,176 |T. H. Ross......... Hamilton.......}|Lib. 
Hamilton West....| 59,358 | 37,403 | 28,886 | 11,439 }]Hon. C. W. G 
(GIBSON Wastes e aoe Hamilton....... Lib. 
Hastings- 

Peterborough....| 26,894 | 15,315 | 11,889 | 6,876 |G. S. Warrn........ Madoe.ttnsscnee BGs 
Hastings South....} 43,580 | 27,586 | 21,872 | 10,546 |G. H. Stoxss....... Belleville... PGs 
Huron North...... 25,524 | 16,197 | 13,012 ,083 |L. E. Carpirr...... Brifssels........ PC: 
Huron-Perth....... 21,539 | 14,024 | 11,217 | 5,645 |W. H. Goupina. Seaforth. nese Lib. 
Kenora-Rainy River] 47,743 | 23,095 | 18,180 | 7,309 |W.M. Brnipicxson.| Kenora......... Lib. 
Kent: aden sean 3,474 | 33,047 | 24,660 | 12,706 |C. E. Desmonp..... Ridgetown..... Pc 
Kingston City..... 33,261 | 22,519 | 18,164 |] 9,175 |T. A. Kipp......... Koangston ace JEXSE 
Lambton-Kent.....] 34,909 | 21,027 | 16,498 | 7,829 |R. J. Henprrson...|Petrolia........ Pe: 
Lambton West..... 35,762 | 25,423 | 18,988 |} 8,450 JJ. W. Murpuy...... Camlachie...... EG: 
IP yh dice Lhe Soden 33,143 | 215755) 14 17, 287, | 110/850) | WaiG sb LAre aeiye Perthiaoxn sacks is 
heeds ieee chee asin 36,042 | 22,718 | 18,976} 9,714 |G. R. Wess........ Gananoque..... Pics 
Ain COMMU ere, occ o: 65,066 | 42,608 | 33,188 | 15,911 |N. J. Lockwart....|St. Catharines. .}P.C. 
Londontenet ss hss.) 64, 833 | 47,353 | 35,615 | 16,766 |P. A. Manross..... London. .enece Pics 
Middlesex East. . 39,511 | 24,551 | 18,842 | 8,808 |H.O. Wurre........ Glanworth..... PC; 
Middlesex West. . 22,822 | 14,087 | 11,506 6,690 |R. McCupsiné...... Strathroy...... Lib. 
Muskoka-Ontario... 35,285 | 21,744 | 16)922 | 8,531 JJ. M. MacDonnetu.|Toronto........ 124(@p 
INGTON. SSR BBE 113,902 | 62,123 | 46,120 | 17,416 |L. Gauruier....... Sudbury........ Lib. 
INOTIOUG eee cs 35,611 | 20,513 | 15,927 | 7,505 |T. B. Barrerr Port Dover..... B.C. 
Northumberland...| 30,148 | 19,452 | 15,802 7,996 |R. E. Drope....... Harwood....... RACs 
Ontario we ten a 2,268 | 35,256 | 26,351 | 12,079 |W. BE. N. Srncvuatr5.|Oshawa........ Lib. 
Ottawa East....... 62,493 | 40,988 | 30,870 | 15,014 |J. I’. Ricwarp...... Ottawa... obec Lib. 
Ottawa West....... 94,746 | 69,826 | 53,190 | 24,458 |G. J. McIurarras.. .|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Oxiord ste. cee 0,974 | 32,539 | 24,508 | 11,916 |K. R. Dantet...... Ingersoll........ Pes 
Parry Sound....... 30,409 | 16,577 | 12,254 | 5,301 |B. McDonatp...... Sundridge...... Lib. 
Peel 29038. tec 1,539 | 23,089 | 17,713 | 10,3857 |G, Graypon....... Brampton...... B.C. 
Perthesiee eee. 46,373 | 30,193 | 23,653 | 10,961 {A. J. BrapsHaw....|St. Pauls....... PiGe 
Peterborough West.| 40,883 | 26,331 | 21,808 | 10,949 |G. K. Frasmr...... Lakefield....... PC} 
Port Arthurs seeee 0,833 | 26,762 | 20,229 | 10,055 |Rt. Hon. C. D 

OWDI teste eens Rockcliffe...... Lib. 
Prescottere seer 25,261 | 18,323 | 10,3851 | 6,623 |E. O. Berrranp....|L’Orignal....... Lib. 
Prince Edward- 

LiennoOxs. ceca ee 28,134 | 18,031 | 18,681 | 7,907 |G. J. Tustin....... Napanee........ iP.C- 
Renfrew North....| 29,876 | 18,280 | 14,854 | 6,828 |R. M. WarRen..... Fganville....... Lib. 
Renfrew South..... 26,874 | 16,414 | 13,012 | 7,182 |Hon. J.J. McCann..|Renfrew........ Lib. 
‘Russelltite nee 27,319 | 15,977 | 12,542 | 5,519 |J.O. Gour......... Casselman...... Lib. 
Simcoe East....... 88,207 | 22,780 | 17,719 | 8,508 |W. A. Rospinson....|Midland........ Lib. 
Simcoe North..... 31,392 | 20,848 | 15,708 | 8,251 |J. H. Ferauson....|Collingwood....|P.C. 
Stormontas ae 40,905 | 28,624 | 18,830 | 11,702 |Hon. L. Cuevrier..|Cornwall....... Lib. 
Timiskaming...... 51,554 | 24,109 | 19, 235 ,918 |W. Lirrue.......... Kirkland Lake. | Lib. 
Victoria theron 32,629 | 19,984 | 16,287 | 8,207 |C. W. Hopason....|Haliburton..... 1PAOe 
Waterloo North....} 60,039 | 40,852 | 28,580 | 15,791 |L. O. Brerraaupt...|Kitchener...... Lib. 
Waterloo South....} 38,681 } 26,994 | 19,966 | 9,201 |K. Homurs........ Prestonies ss: PC 
Welland 3), Sess. 93,836 | 61,257 | 45,311 | 19,522 |Hon. H. Mircuety..|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Wellington North..| 23,605 | 14,926 | 12,050 | 5,779 |L. Menary......... Grand Valley...|/P.C. 
Wellington South...} 38,441 | 24,156 | 18,893 | 8,484 |R. W. Guapstonsg...|/Guelph......... ib. 
Wentwortheee-ceer 78,584 | 55,096 | 41,536 | 15,458 |F. E. Lennarp..... Dundasio.. nce. Eee 
Works Masts. anaes 89,158 | 65,938 | 48,791 | 19,908 |R. H. McGrecor.../Toronto........|P.C. 
Work Northeeeeac: 47,678 | 33,698 | 25,623 | 11,428 |J. E. Surra......... Richmond Hill.}Lib. 
Mork: Souths... 78,167 | 58,189 | 40,806 | 16,666 |A. CockERAM....... Forest Hill...... Ee. 
York Wests:..-c.-5 69,089 | 49,042 | 36,054 | 14,703 |R. Apamson........ Port) Credit..... P.C. 

City of Toronto— 
Broadview......... 59,454 | 41,299 | 25,735 | 13,011 |T. L. Caurcu...... POrontoe ac ras BC: 
Dantortitass.. eee 44,212 | 31,547 | 22,499 | 11,401 |J. H. Harris....... Torontou. casa PGs 
Davenport... sees 58,685 ' 41,051 ' 27,266 ' 18,110 'J. R. MacNicot.....|/Toronto........ 1BOr 
1 Successful candidate. 2 Dr. MacDiarmid having accepted an office of emolument under the 


Crown, his seat became vacant July 30, 1945, and Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King (Lib.) was elected 
Aug. 6, 1945. 3 Parliamentary Assistant to the Prime Minister. 4 Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Agriculture. 5 Mr. Sinclair died Nov. 26, 1947, and Mr. A. Williams (C.C.F.) 
was elected June 8, 1948. 6 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


: Popu- Votes 
Province intidn Voters | Total | Polled Party 
cs a Penta on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1941 List | Polled bitin ation 
erl 
No No. No No 
Ontario—concluded 
City of Toronto— 
concluded 
i Dera PROUT) Were ee 72,953 | 53,036 | 40,591 | 21,476 |D. M. FLemine..... Moroni 2 sche ante 1X8: 
Greenwood........ 58,346 | 41,680 | 27,836 | 13,475 |D. Massmy......... Morontoy saree PCs 
Hash Parkes. 55,656 | 41,785 | 30,287 | 12,992 |W. A. MacMaster. .|Toronto........ PG: 
Parkd alas ote cactec 54,123 | 39,380 | 27,076 | 11,588 }]H. A. Bruce?.......]Toronto........ PC; 
RRGSeCdalens con pe o's 53,404 | 37,763 | 24,432 | 11,784 |H. R. Jackman..... Toronto sess: LAG, 
STEPS toe oye cats 62,050 | 48,969 | 30,875 | 12,390 |D. G. Ross......... "POrOntO cis sxe os PAC 
SPAGMAr es ccc: 2 86,43i | 58,732 | 42,293 | 17,978 |}D. A. Crotu........ Moronto.. ose. Lib 
FETINTUV Pet ea eras 62,143 | 40,514 | 29,106 | 8,908 |L. Sxmy............ ‘Toronto... s,s EEGs 
Manitoba— 
(17 members) 
ISTan Counce se. s 88,505 | 23,629 | 18,447 | 6,870 |J. E. MartHews....|Brandon........ Lib. 
Churchill... ss « 39,042 | 16,905 | 18,655 | 5,226 |R. Moorsz.......... Dauphin........ CeCe 
IDFA OS ee 40,446 | 21,179 | 16,5384 | 6,226 |F. S. Zapritny..... Valley River.../C.C.F 
PASSAT Rete teas coe 30,375 | 15,330 |.10,395 | 4,552 |H. W. ORS: “liMordente.ce. aa: Lib. 
Macdonald......... 36,033 | 18,366 | 14,7138 | 6,147 |W. G. Werr........ Carman .eician se Lib 
Marquette......... 35,711 | 19,641 | 16,649 | 6,367 |]Hon. J. A. Cae): S| RUSSO) Settee Lib 
NGepa wal ian cacic os 80,085 | 17,015 | 14,062 | 6,497 |J. BRacKEN......... Ottawa: xa: re 
Portage la Prairie..| 29,069 | 15,633 | 12,330 | 5,457 |H. Leaper4......... Portage la 
Prairie: cic. Lib. 

Provencher........ 38,169 | 17,105 | 11,551 | 4,541 |R. N. Jurmas....... Letellier........ Lib 
St. Boniface........ 36,305 | 22,562 | 16,622 i, Obs: | How VTA Ura sktian voces). Winnipeg....... Lib 
Selkamksknae desc 56,366 | 29,394 | 20,887 | 7,556 |W. Bryce.......... Selkirk’. : jtsee C.C.F. 
WOULISH moe sce ace 22,048 || 125625] 10,725 | 6,177 ISA. Ross:...2:.¢.. Melita.......... PCs 
Springfield ..3 3.3 44,882 | 22,680 | 17,080 | 5,376 |J. S. StnNortT....... Beauséjour......| Lib. 
Winnipeg North....| 70,815 | 47,968 | 35,377 | 13,055.;A. McL. Stewart. ..|West Kildonan..|C.C.F. 
Winnipeg North 

ENTREN tech oie ais 60,354 | 48,789 | 29,539 | 15,971 |S. H. Knowuszs.....|Winnipeg....... CCE. 
Winnipeg South....| 54,734 | 39,791 | 31,183 | 11,921 |L. A. MurcHS...... Winnipeg....... Lib. 
Winnipeg South 

Centre mt ancccwass 66,855 | 50,309 | 38,045 | 16,389 |R. MayBanx®’....... Fort Garry.. Lib 
Saskatchewan— 

(21 members) 

Assiniboia......... 33,421 | 17,758 | 15,914 | 6,952 |E. G. McCunitouaH|Manor.......... C.C.F. 
Humboldt.22...% .5. 43,292 | 19,658 | 15,409 | 7,843 |J. W. Burton...... Humboldt......}C.C.F. 
Kindersley........ 32,578 | 15,805 | 14,011 | 5,499 |F. E. Jamnicks..... Luseland....... C.C.F. 
Lake Centre....... 34,434 | 18,341 | 16,639 | 6,884 |J. G. DrmrensaxeRr.|Prince Albert...|P.C. 
Mackenzie......... 57,395 | 25,193 | 18,221 | 9,037 |A. M. Nicwonson...|/Canora......... C.C.E; 
Maple Creek....... 34,229 | 17,486 | 14,928 | 6,483 |}D. J. McCuata..... Hastend........ C.C.F. 
Melionthiss< oar ~...| 53,075 | 24,638 | 21,162 | 9,849 |P. E. Wrieut...... Misdale:..cow ees C.C.F. 
Mol WOAe fasts crctetens 47,111 | 22,376 | 20,320 | 10,095 |Rt. Hon. J. G. 

GARDINER........ Lemberg....... Lib. 
Moose Jaw......... 39,106 | 23,829 | 20,145 | 9,831 |W. R. TuarcHer....}|Moose Jaw...... C.C.F. 
North Battleford. .| 52,329 | 21,307 | 16,203 | 5,049 |F. W. Townuiry- 

SMITE AGEs Ses ceats Lashburn....... C.C.F. 
Prince Albert...... 47,370 | 21,856 | 19,473 | 7,928 |E. L. Bowrerman...|Shellbrook..... C.C.F. 
Qu’Appelle......... 35,276 | 17,795 | 16,526 | 6,146 |G. Strum (Mrs.)...]Windthorst..... C.CLE. 
Regina City....... 58,245 | 34,726 | 32,194 | 13,799 |J. O. Prosz......... Riesina tances C.C.F. 
Rosetown-Biggar...} 32,570 | 17,410 | 15,297 | 8,484 |M. J. Conpwe..* Ottawa scctc acs C.C.F. 
OSL ern eae ts to oes 39,608 | 17,964 | 18,777 | 6,898 |W. A. TucKeER’..... AROS COTM aets eats Lib. 
Saskatoon City....| 46,222 | 27,114 | 23,231 | 9,217 |R. R. Kniaurt...... Saskatoon...... C.C.F. 
Swift Current...... 39,403 lol930)) 16,633. |) 7, Sla-l Ls J. BENTLEY... 0. Swift Current...|C.C.F. 
The Battlefords....| 44,984 | 21,808 | 17,424 | 7,579 |M. CampsBrELu....... Neilburg....... C.C.F. 
Wevyburnie ac ose 38,237 | 18,877 | 16,914 | 8,174 |E. B. McKay....... Radville....... C.C.F. 
Wood Mountain....} 36,528 | 18,101 | 16,252 | 7,772 |H. R. Araus....... Kayville....... (OH ORIOZ 
Orton testa: 50,279 | 24,422 | 18,866} 9,158 |G. H. Castiepen...| Yorkton...... --|C.C.F. 

Alberta— 

(17 members) 

NOR GID se rants odie e< 26). 308° 1°13,-752"|- 10,806.) <5;,556.1V. Qurnucw, o....... Mornin fiisc.acce S.C. 
Athabaska......... 52,689 | 23,944 | 15,032 | 5,301 |J. M. DecHENE..... Bonnyville..... Lib. 
Battle River....... 40, 455*+- 19,368)! 13,217 ' 6,250 (R. Farr:........... Paradise Valley(|8.C. 

1 Successful candidate. 2 Dr. Bruce resigned Apr. 1, 1946, and Mr. H. Timmins (P.C.) was 
elected Oct. 21, 1946. 3 The Hon. Mr. Glen resigned Nov. 4, 1948, and his seat remained vacant at 
Nov. 15, 1948. 4 Mr. Leader died May 9, 1946, and Mr. C. C. Miller (Ps C. ) was elected Oct. 21, 
1946. 5 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 6 Parliamentary Assist- 
ant to the Minister of Health and Welfare. 7 Mr. Tucker resigned June 8, 1948, and Mr. W. A. Boucher 


(Lib.) was elected Oct. 25, 1948. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—concluded. 


Province 


an 
Electoral District 


Voters 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


ee ee ee Eee EEE 


Alberta—concluded 


Bow 


Calgary East...... 
Calgary West...... 
Camrose: ne eee 
Edmonton East.... 


Edmonton West.... 


Jasper-Edson....... 


Lethbridge 
Macleod... 


Vegreville. 
Wetaskiwin 


ee eecoece 


eeoceerce 


ec oceeecoee 


British Columbia— 
(16 members) 


Cariboo 


eteer es ovoe 


Comox-Alberni.... 
Fraser Valley...... 
Kamloops......... 
Kootenay East..... 
Kootenay West... 


Nanaimo: ae. sont 
New Westminster.. 


Skeena.. 


seec reese ere 


Vancouver-Burrard 
Vancouver Centre.. 


Vancouver East... . 
Vancouver North.. 
Vancouver South... 


Victoria 


ce ary 


Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 


Cr ee rd 


53, 766 ; 
48,300 ; 


40, 088 


57, 689 
77,631 


29,612 ; 


66, 638 
65, 616 ; 


66, 090 
62, 569 
77, 872 
57, 687 


4,914 


1 Successful candidate. 


elected June 8, 1948. 
was elected May 31, 1948. 


29, 287 


3,445 


24) 795 


2,164 


Votes 
Polled Party 
by Name of Member | P.O. Address A ffili- 
Mem- ation 
ber! 
No 
6,569 |C. E. Jonnston.....|Calgary........ 8.C. 
CONDO: HARKNESS.. 1) Caloaryn iiss ae PEC. 
8,872 |A. L. Smiru........ Calgary........ Pace 
7,194 |J. A. Marsate..... Bashaweetss eae S.C. 
8,214 JP. H. AsHpy....... outh 
Edmonton....|S.C. 
8,562 |Hon. J. A. Mac- 
ESTNINONG eee ee Edmonton...... Lib. 
Tyo LOO Vek te EN saecce eee Spruce Grove...|S.C. 
7,250 |J. H. Bhackmore...|Cardston....... Doe 
6,342 |E. G. HANSELL..... Viulean..,.oeseee. 8.C. 
6,752. |W. D. WYLIs. ...... Medicine Hat...]S.C. 
Te OLOE| So OW ses eee Edmonton...... S.C. 
Su6ao | wD MSETA Wal evel innistanlee see S.C. 
THl4G aA LUVIN AS eis ee: Edmonton...... S.C. 
4 ZOO INS SAQUES csi oe aes Mirnon.-a6 erates 8.C. 
Ds (ilo al Wee URW ENTE Ss rete Prince George. .|C,.C.F. 
7,348 |J. L. Grpson........ Ahousat.,...... Ind.-Lib 
7,629 |G. A. CRuicKSHANK|Clayburn....... Lib. 
4,401 jE. D. Furron...... Kamloops...... PCs 
4,712 |J. H. MatruHews....|Fernie.......... C.C.F 
6,123 |H. W. Herrince...|Trail........... ee 
11,181 |G. R. PEaRKEs..... Saanich........ Pee 
1451585 Gears en New West- 
minster....... Lib. 
4,079 |H. G. Arcuipatp...| North 
Vancouver..../C.C.F. 
14,677 |C. C. I. Merritt...) Vancouver...... P:G, 
9,959 |Rt. Hon. I. A. 
MackKEnziE’...... Otbawalcon erate Lib. 
16,003 |}A. MacInnis....... Vancouver...... C.C.F 
1313 7Ou Ue SINCUAER SS weil Patricia Bay. ..| Lib. 
25-878 | Ele Ca'GREEN. oe) es Vancouver...... Pee 
11,806 |Hon. R. W. Mayuew}Victoria........ Lib. 
9,625 |Hon. G. Strrtine4..| Kelowna....... BCE 
849 |G. Buack.....62...- Whitehorse..... HELO, 


2 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of National Revenue. 
3 The Rt. Hon. Mr. Mackenzie was appointed to the Senate Jan. 26, 1948, and Mr. R. Young (C.C.F.) was 
4'The Hon. Mr. Stirling resigned Oct. 8, 1947, and Mr. O. L. Jones (C.C.F.) 


10.—By-Elections from the Date of the General Election, June 11, 1945, to Nov. 15, 1948 


Province and 
Electoral District 


Nova Scotia— 


Halifax oe ne cist ste 


New Brunswick— 


York-Sunbury 


1 Each voter could vote for two candidates. 


eeoeeecoe 


Date of 
Election 


Voters |Candi- 
on List |dates 


Votes 


Name of 
Polled | New Member 


July 14, 1947} 86,441 


Oct. 20, 1947] 29,945 


3 | 24,020 |Hon. M. F. 
GREGG.... 


ss¢ 


Successful 
iene Candidates 
fe) 

Votes Ratio 

Polled | Votes to 
to Cast | Total 
Voters for Votes 
Polled 

p.c No. p.c 
- 24,469 | 44-58 
80-21 | 12,237 | 50-95 
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10.—By-Elections from the Date of the General Election, June 11, 1945, to 
Nov. 15, 1948—concluded 


Successful 
ineiie Candidates 
fe) ———————— 
Province and Date of Voters |Candi-| Votes Name of Votes Ratio 
Electoral District Election on List |dates | Polled | New Member | Polled | Votes to 


Voters for Votes 


Polled 
No No No. p.c No p.c 
Quebec— 
HD ONGIACEN ce air aia os Sept. 16, 1946) 49,435 5 | 32,124 |R. Caountte...| 64-98 | 11,412 | 35-52 
Richelieu-Verchéres..|Dec. 23, 1946] 25,718 3 | 20,148 |G. CouRNOYER.| 78-32 | 11,984 | 59-49 
Montreal Island— 
(Oarii@te: va. rac cones Mar. 31, 1947] 37,779 6 | 25,187 |M. Harrtr...... 66-67 | 9,649 | 38-31 
Ontario— 
(GION GATLY mts eas eres Aug. 6, 1945} 10,706 2) 4,895 |Rt. Hon. W. L. 
: MaAcKENZIE 
TING eee cca. 45-72 | 4,551 | 92-97 
Toronto—Parkdale...|Oct. 21, 1946} 41,087 5 | 23,670 |H. Timmins....| 57-61 8,212 | 34-69 
Ontaniooas reek coe ae June 8, 1948] 38,462 3 | 26,139 |A. Winutams....| 67:96 | 10,187 | 38-97 
Algoma East......... Oct. 25, 1948 1 3 1 Hon. L. B. 
PEARSON...... 1 1 1 
Manitoba— 
Portage la Prairie..../Oct. 21, 1946] 16,535 3 | 11,852 |C. C. Mmunr...| 71-68 | 4,805 | 40-54 
Saskatchewan— 
AVOStHETNE Mies cc's. Co es Oct. 25, 1948} 16,951 3 | 11,945 |W. A.Boucuer.| 70-47 | 6,233 | 52-18 
British Columbia— 
MWilow ese eater ests May 31, 1948) 38, 439 3 | 28,445 10. L. Jonzs..... 74-00 | 12,838 | 45-13 
Vancouver Centre....|June. 8, 1948} 43,576 3 | 22,076 |R. Youna...... 50-66 | 9,518 | 48-11 


1 Not available. 


The Opposition.—The Opposition occupies an essential place in constitutions 
based on the British Parliamentary System. Like many other institutions such 
as that of Prime Minister, for instance, it takes its place with the many unwritten 
arrangements, tested by time, that have been accepted and become firmly established. 


The choice of the Canadian electorate not only determines who shall govern 
Canada but, by deciding which party receives the second largest number of seats 
in the House of Commons, it settles which of the major parties becomes the Official 
Opposition. The function of the Leader of the Opposition is to offer intelligent 
and constructive criticism of the government of the day. 


When criticism by the Opposition becomes sufficiently effective it can overthrow 
the existing government and the Leader of the Opposition might then, as a result 
of the ensuing election, find himself in the Prime Minister’s seat. 


Although the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized in the 
British North America Act, it received statutory acknowledgement in Canada in 
1927. The Senate and House of Commons Act of that year provided for an annual 
salary to be paid to the Leader of the Opposition in addition to his indemnity as a 
Member of the House. (See p. 87.) 


The Franchise.*—Legislation concerning the right to vote at Federal elections 
is outlined at pp. 72-73 of the 1947 Year Book. 


* Revised by Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer, Ottawa. 
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The present franchise laws are contained in the Dominion Elections Act, 1938 
(2 Geo. VI, c. 46, as amended by 6 Geo. VI, c. 26 and 12 Geo. VI, c. 46). The 
franchise is conferred upon all British subjects, men and women, who have attained 
the age of 21 years and who have been ordinarily resident in Canada for 12 months 
prior to polling day at a Dominion election, and ordinarily resident in the electoral 
district on the date of the issue of the writ. for such election. Classes of persons 
denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) Judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 
(2) The returning officer for each electoral district; 


(3) Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the com- 
mission of any offence; 


(4) Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian reservation who did not serve in the First 
or Second World Wars; 


(5) Persons restrained of their liberty or management of their property by reason of 
mental disease; 


(6) Eskimos, whether born in Canada or elsewhere; 


(7) Doukhobors, residing in the Province of British Columbia, whether born in Canada 
or elsew here: 


(8) Persons disqualified erie any law relating to the disqualification of electors for 

corrupt and illegal practices. 

The Act to amend the Dominion Elections Act, passed on June 15, 1948, 
removed the provisions previously in effect which disqualified Japanese or other 
persons by reason of race from voting at Dominion elections, also inmates of institu- 
tions maintained by any government or municipality for the housing of the poor. 


Special procedure prescribed by the Canadian War Service Voting Regulations, 
1944, and the Canadian Prisoners of War Voting Regulations, 1944, is outlined at 
p. 74 of the 1947 Year Book. ; 


11. Voters on the Lists and Votes Poles at the General Elections of 1930, 1935, 1940 
and 1945 


Norre.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 will be found at 
p. 82 of the 1926 Year Book and those for the general election of 1926 at p. 66 of the 1945 edition. 


Province Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
or Territory |] 
1930 1935 1940 1945 1930 1935 1940 1945 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pee islandsen sar 46, 985 53, 284 55, 339 54, 794 59,5191) 61,6412] 62,9431) 63,8071 
Nova Scotia......} 275,762 304, 313 335, 990 862, 754 268,7272| 275,5232] 288,4282) 312,9542 
New Brunswick...} 207,006 | 229,266 | 251,986 | 262,261 186,2773| 177,485 | 174,734 | 204,273 
Quehbeeserecctsce: 1,351,5854] 1,575,159 | 1,799,942 | 1,956,225 |] 1,029,4804) 1,162,862 | 1,189,489 | 1,433,591 
Ontarioz eres. 1,894,624 | 2,174,188 | 2,340,344 | 2,457,937 || 1,864,9605| 1,608,244 | 1,625,439 | 1,831,806 
Manitoba......... 328,089 | 377,788 | ©425,066 | 433,921 |] 235,192 | 284,589 | 320,860 | 327,794 
Saskatchewan..... 410,400 | 451,386 | 481,931 | 445,601 |} 331,652 | 347,536 | 373,376 | 379,539 
WAlbertacecicocteee 304, 4754) 368,956 423, 609 430, 430 201, 6354) 241,107 272,418 315, 863 
British Columbia..| 333,326 | 382,117 | 472,584 | 545,077 || 243,631 | 292,423 | 368,103 | 433,402 
Viukoneere carton eee 1,719 1,805 2,097 3,445 1,408 T265cl teal ak 2, 164 
Totals........ 5,153,971 5| 5,918,207 | 6,588,888 | 6,952,445 || 3,922,4815| 4,452,675 | 4,692,531 | 5,305,193 


1 Kach voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1945, 
24,540 voters on the list cast 38,812 votes. 2 Hach voter in the double-member constituency cof 
Halifax, N.S., had two votes; in 1945, 85,262 voters on the list cast 105,618 votes. 3 Hach voter in 
the double-member constituency of St. John-Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list 
cast 50,121 votes. 4 Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 
5 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters 
on uns me cast 97,369 votes. 6 Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by 
acclamation. 
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Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 
The Federal Judiciary 

The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North 
America Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of a general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of 
any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under 
this provision the Parliament of Canada has established the Supreme Court of 
Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court (first established in 1875 by 38 
Vict., c. 11, and now governed by the Supreme Court Act, R.S.C. 1927, ¢. 35) 
consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Canada, and six puisne 
judges. The chief justice and the puisne judges are appointed by the Governor 
in Council and they hold office during good behaviour but are removable by the 
Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons and they cease 
to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and 
exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal 
cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred 
to it by the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or House of 
Commons on private bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the 
Senate or House of Commons. . 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final 
resort in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in con- 
troversy exceeds the sum of $2,000. Where the amount in controversy does not 
exceed $2,000 an appeal may be brought with leave of the highest court of final 
resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave the Supreme Court of 
Canada may, in special cases, grant leave to appeal. Appeals in criminal cases 
are regulated by Sects. 1023 and 1025 of the Criminal Code. Appeals from Dominion 
courts are regulated by the statutes establishing such courts. 


The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases is final and 
conclusive but in civil cases a further appeal may be taken to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council with leave of the Privy Council. 


Exchequer Court.—The Exchequer Court of Canada was first established in 
1875 as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but it is now a separate court and is 
governed by the Exchequer Court Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 34). The Court consists of 
a president and three puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The president and the puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may be 
removed by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons 
and they cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at 
Ottawa and also at any other place in Canada for which sittings may be fixed by the 
Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where claims are made by 
or against the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the Crown are taken 
by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 158). 
Before proceedings can be taken against the Crown a fiat from the Governor General 
must be obtained. 


uw 
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An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also 
lies with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy 
does not exceed $500. 

The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. 
Admiralty jurisdiction was first conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (54-55 
Vict., c. 29) and the admiralty jurisdiction is now governed by the Admiralty Act 
(24-25 Geo. V, c. 31). Under this statute the Exchequer Court is continued as a 
Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, 
Canada is divided into various admiralty districts; a district Judge in admiralty 
is appointed for each district and he exercises admiralty jurisdiction within his 
district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president 
or the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer 
Court Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in 
admiralty either to the Exchequer Court or directly to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts. —- Railway Act.— The Railway Act (R.8.C. 1927, 
ce. 170) established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of 
record; by the Transport Act, 1938 (2 Geo. VI, c. 53), the name was changed to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises jurisdiction 
with respect to railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction 
to vary any order of the Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme 
Court of Canada upon a question of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of para. 21 of Sect. 91 of the British North 
America Act, Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency. By the Bankruptcy Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 11) the superior 
courts of the provinces are constituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is 
conferred upon the trial courts and appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the 
appeal courts of the provinces. 


Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act.— Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act, 1948 (7 and 8 Geo. VI, c. 26), the county or district courts of the provinces 
are established as courts for the purposes of this Act and the appeal courts of the 
provinces are given appellate jurisdiction. 


Provincial Judiciaries 

Express provisions of the British North America Act govern, to some extent, 
the provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province 
may exclusively make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province 
including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, 
both of civil and criminal jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General 
shall appoint the judges of the Superior, District and County Courts in each province, 
except those of the Courts of Probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 
100 provides that the salaries, allowances and pensions of judges of the Superior, 
District and County Courts (except the Courts of Probate in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parliament of Canada, and 
these are set out in the Judges: Act, 1946 (10 Geo. VI, c. 56). Under Sect. 99 the 
judges of the Superior Courts hold office during good behaviour, but are removable 
by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
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tenure of office of District and County Court judges is fixed by Sect. 33 of the Judges 
Act, 1946, as being during good behaviour and their residence within the county 
or union of counties for which the Court is established. 


Prince Edward Island.—Supreme Court (S.P.E.I. 1940, c. 35):—The 
Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island consists of a chief justice, who is known as 
the Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island, and two other judges, all appointed by 
the Governor General. The Court has original and appellate jurisdiction. 


Court of Chancery (S.P.E.I. 1940, c. 11).—The Court of Chancery consists of a 
Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls. The Chancellor is the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Vice-Chancellor is one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
and the Master of the Rolls is one of the other judges of the Supreme Court. The 
Court has original jurisdiction in chancery matters. 


County Courts (S.P.E.I. 1937, c. 6).—There are three counties in the Province 
with a County Court and judge for each county. Each Court has criminal juris- 
diction and also civil jurisdiction generally in actions up to $500, but has no juris- 
_diction in cases involving title to or possession of land. 


Probate Court (S.P.E.I. 1938, c. 41).—There is one judge, appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Court has jurisdiction in probate and 
guardianship matters. 


Magistrates and Justices of the Peace (S.P.E.I. 1939, c. 82).—Magistrates and 
justices of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They 
have limited criminal and civil jurisdiction. 


Nova Scotia.—Supreme Court (S.N.S. 1919, c. 32).—The Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia consists of a chief justice and six other judges appointed by the 
Governor General in Council. The Court has original. and appellate jurisdiction 
in civil and in criminal cases. Sitting individually the judges act as Trial Division 
and sitting en banc the judges act as Appeal Judges. 


Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (R.S.N.S., 3rd Series, c. 126).—This 
Court was established by a pre-Confederation statute and has divorce jurisdiction 
only. The judge is one of the judges of the Supreme Court. 


County Courts (S. N.S. 1945, c. 6).—There are seven County Court districts in 
Nova Scotia and a County Court and judge for each district. The judges are 
appointed by the Governor General. Each Court has criminal jurisdiction and 
jurisdiction in civil cases up to $1,000, but no jurisdiction where any devise or 
bequest is disputed. 


Probate Court (R.S. N.S. 1928, c. 217).—By the Probate Act the County Court 
judges are ex officio judges in probate. Probate matters are decided in the first 
instance by a registrar of probate and appeals may be taken to the probate judges. 
A registrar of probate is appointed for each county. ; 

Magistrates.—There are 64 stipendiary magistrates and six provincial magis- 
trates, all appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited 
criminal jurisdiction and civil jurisdiction up to $100. 

Minor Courts of Civil Jurisdiction.—These consist of Courts established pursuant 
to city charters, Municipal Courts and Justices Courts. The City and Municipal 
Courts have jurisdiction up to $100 and Justices Courts have jurisdiction up to 
$20 singly or up to $80 when two justices are sitting. 
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Juvenile Courts (R.S.N.S. 1923, c. 166).—The Children’s Protection Act | 
provides for the establishment of Juvenile Courts and the appointment of Juvenile 
Court judges. The Courts exercise jurisdiction in juvenile matters under provincial 
statutes and are also Juvenile Courts under the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents 
Act. There are six Juvenile Court judges. 


New Brunswick.—Supreme Court (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 113).—The Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick consists of three divisions, namely, an Appeal Division, a 
Chancery Division and a King’s Bench Division. The Appeal Division consists 
of a chief justice, who is known as the Chief Justice of New Brunswick, and two 
other judges. The Chancery Division consists of three judges who are the judges 
of the Appeal Division. The King’s Bench Division consists of a chief justice 
and three other judges. The Appeal Division has general appellate jurisdiction 
throughout the Province and the King’s Bench Division has unlimited original 
jurisdiction throughout the Province in civil and criminal matters except in chancery. 
All judges are appointed by the Governor General. 

Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 115).—This Court. 
was established by a pre-Confederation statute which has continued in force to 
date. It has divorce’jurisdiction only. There is one judge who is appointed by the 
Governor General. 

County Courts (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 116).—The Province is divided into counties 
with a County Court for a county or group of counties. There are six County 
Court judges, appointed by the Governor General. The Court has criminal juris- 
diction, jurisdiction in contracts up to $400 and jurisdiction in damage actions up 
to $200. The Court has no jurisdiction where title to land is brought in question 
or the validity of any devise or bequest is disputed. 

Probate Court (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 120)—A Probate Court is established by 
provincial Act for each county and each Court is presided over by a judge appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Court has jurisdiction over estates. 

Juvenile Court (S.N.B. 1944, c. 44).—The Juvenile Courts Act provides for the 
establishment of a Juvenile Court for each place where the Dominion Juvenile 
Delinquents Act is in force. ‘Two judges have been appointed, one for Saint John 
and one for Moncton. The Court has jurisdiction in juvenile matters under provincial 
statutes and is also a Juvenile Court under the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents Act. 

Magistrates —There are four classes of magistrates, namely, those appointed 
under the Local Courts Act (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 121), the Towns Incorporation Act 
(R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 179), under city charters and under the Magistrates Act (S.N.B. 
1942, c. 58). Magistrates have limited civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

Justices and Commissioners Courts.—These are Courts of limited jurisdiction 
which are gradually being replaced by Magistrates Courts. 


Quebec (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 15).—Court of King’s Bench.—The Court consists 
of.a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of the Province of Quebec, and 
11 other judges, all of whom are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 
The Court has appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters and has original 
jurisdiction in criminal cases. 

Superior Court.—The Superior. Court consists of a chief justice, an associate 
chief Justice and 35 other judges, all of whom are appointed by the Governor 
General. The Court. has general original jurisdiction in civil cases throughout the 
Province. 
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Magistrates.—Magistrates are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
They exercise criminal jurisdiction and also civil jurisdiction in cases up to $200. 


Family Courts-—The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is authorized to establish 
Family Courts but a Court may be established only for a territory that includes 
a city with a population of over 25,000. The judges are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Every Family Court is a Juvenile Court under the Dominion 
Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Sessions of the Peace.—The Courts are established and the judges appointed 
by provincial authority. Two judges are to reside at Montreal and at least one 
judge at the city of Quebec. The Courts have criminal jurisdiction only. 


Justices of the Peace, Recorder’s Courts and Commissioners’ Courts.—These 
Courts are established by provincial authority. They have limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. The Recorder’s Courts and Commissioners’ Courts deal largely with 
municipal matters. 


Ontario.—Supreme Court (R.S.O. 1937, c. 100).—The Supreme Court of 
Ontario consists of two divisions, one of which is known as the Court of Appeal 
for Ontario and the other as the High Court of Justice for Ontario. The Court of 
Appeal consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Ontario, and seven 
other judges. The High Court of Justice consists of a chief justice, who is known 
as the Chief Justice of the High Court, and 14 other judges. All judges are appointed 
by the Governor General. The Court of Appeal has general appellate jurisdiction 
throughout the Province and the High Court of Justice has unlimited original 
jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 


County and District Courts (R.S.O. 1937, c. 103).—The Province is divided into 
counties and districts, of which there are 48 in all. There is a County or District 
Court for each county or district and one or more judges for each Court. There 
are 62 judges in all, and they are appointed by the Governor General. The Court 
has criminal jurisdiction, jurisdiction in contracts where the amount claimed does 
not exceed $800 and jurisdiction in personal and property actions where the amount 
claimed does not exceed $500. 


Surrogate Courts (R.S.O. 1937, c. 106).—There is a Surrogate Court for each 
county or district. The Court has jurisdiction to deal with probate and adminis- 
tration matters and is presided over by the County or District Court judge for the 
district. | 


Division Courts (R.S.O. 1937, c. 107).—There are 285 Division Courts throughout 
the Province. These are presided over by the County or District Court judge who 
sits in the jurisdiction where the particular Division Court is located. Jurisdiction 
is limited to cases up to $200 except where there is a written contract or a promise 
in which case jurisdiction extends to $400. 


Juvenile Courts (R.S.O. 1937, c. 316).—There is a Juvenile Court for Ontario 
and it has jurisdiction in juvenile cases under provincial legislation; in addition it 
is a Juvenile Court for the purposes of the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents Act. 
The judges are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council; sometimes the 
county or district judge is appointed, sometimes the local magistrate and some- 
times a person is appointed specially for the purpose of acting as a Juvenile Court 
judge. 
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Magistrates (R.S.O. 1937, c. 1383).—Magistrates are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. They have limited civil and criminal jurisdiction and are 
ex officio justices of the peace. 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.O. 1937, c. 132).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited civil and criminal: 
jurisdiction. 


Manitoba.—Court of Appeal (R.S.M. 1940, c. 40).—The Court of Appeal 
consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Manitoba, and four 
other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General. The Court has 
general appellate jurisdiction throughout the Province. 


Court of King’s Bench (R.S.M. 1940, c. 44).—The Court consists of a chief 
justice, who is known as the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and four other 
judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General. The Court has 
unlimited original jurisdiction throughout the Province in civil and criminal cases. 


County Courts (R.S.M. 1940, c. 42).—The Province is divided into six judicial 
districts and a number of County Courts are established for each district. A judge 
is appointed by the Governor General for each district and he is the judge of all 
the County Courts within the district. There are five judges for the Eastern 
Judicial District and the other districts each have one judge. The Court has 
criminal jurisdiction and also ‘jurisdiction generally in claims not exceeding $800 

but has no jurisdiction in certain types of actions such as recovery of land. 


Surrogate Court (R.S.M. 1940, c. 45).—There is a Surrogate Court for each 
judicial district and the Surrogate Courts Act provides that the County Court 
judge in each judicial district is to be the judge of the Surrogate Court of that 
district. The Court has jurisdiction and authority in relation to testamentary 
matters. 


Juvenile Court (R.S.M. 1940, c. 32).—The Juvenile Courts are established 
under the Child Welfare Act and the territorial jurisdiction of each Court is set 
out in the Order in Council establishing the Court and appointing the judges. 
There are two judges for Winnipeg, one for Brandon, and one for Dauphin. In 
addition, there are 22 deputy judges. The Courts have power to deal with cases 
involving children under the Child Welfare Act and other provincial statutes and 
are also Juvenile Courts for the purposes of the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Police Magistrates (R.S.M. 1940, c. 125).—Police magistrates are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor and in addition to criminal jurisdiction they have 
jurisdiction to try actions for debt where the amount does not exceed $100. An 
appeal lies to the judge of a County Court. ‘There are 40 police magistrates in 
the Province. 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.M. 1940, c. 125).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited criminal jurisdiction 
and also small debt jurisdiction up to $100. 


Saskatchewan.—Court of Appeal (R.S.S. 1940, c. 60).—The Court of Appeal 
consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Saskatchewan, and 
four other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General. The Court 
has general appellate jurisdiction throughout the Province. 
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Court of King’s Bench (R.S.S. 1940, C. 61).—The .Court of King’s Bench 
consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 


six other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General. The Court 


has unlimited original jurisdiction throughout the Province in civil and criminal 
matters. 


District Courts (R.S.S. 1940, c. 62).—The Province is divided into 21 judicial 
districts and there is a District Court for each judicial district. The judges 
are appointed by the Governor General. Each Court has jurisdiction generally 
in all cases where the claim does not exceed $1,200, but jurisdiction does not include 
cases where title to land is brought in question or where the validity of any devise 
or bequest is disputed. Jurisdiction is also excluded in certain personal actions 
such as malicious prosecution, malicious arrest, false imprisonment, libel, slander 
and breach of promise of marriage. The Court also has criminal jurisdiction. 

Surrogate Courts (R.S.S. 1940, c. 63).—There is a Surrogate Court for each 
judicial district and the Surrogate Courts Act provides that the judge of the District 
Court shall be the judge of the Surrogate Court. The Court has jurisdiction in 
probate matters. 


Juvenile Court (S.S. 1946, c. 91).—Under the Child Welfare Act a Juvenile Court 


is established. Each judge of a District Court and each police magistrate in the 
_ Province is ex officio a judge of the Juvenile Court and, in addition, the Lieutenant- 


Governor in Council may appoint other judges of the Juvenile Court. The Court 
has jurisdiction over juvenile offences under provincial statutes and also has juris- 
diction, under the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents Act. ; 

Magistrates’ Courts (R.S.S. 1940, c. 94).—Magistrates are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. There are eight full-time and eight part-time 
magistrates. All the magistrates exercise criminal jurisdiction. They are ex 
officio justices of the peace and accordingly have the jurisdiction of a justice of the 
peace in civil cases. © 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.S. 1940, c. 95).—Justices of the peace are appointed 


by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and, in addition to limited criminal juris- 


diction, have jurisdiction in civil cases up to $100. 


Alberta.—Supreme Court (R.S.A. 1942, c. 129)—The Supreme Court of 
Alberta consists of two branches or divisions; one is designated the Appellate 


_ Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and the other is designated the Trial 


Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta. The Appellate Division consists of a 


chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Alberta, and four other judges. 


The Trial Division consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of the 
Trial Division, and five other judges. All judges of the Supreme Court are appointed 


- by the Governor General. The Appellate Division exercises general appellate 


jurisdiction throughout the Province and the Trial: Division has unlimited original 
jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 


District Courts (R.S.A. 1942, c. 121).—- There are two District Court dis- 
tricts in Alberta, namely, the District of Northern Alberta and the District of 
Southern Alberta, with a District Court for each District. The Court of the District 
of Northern Alberta consists of a chief judge and five other judges and the Court of 
the District of Southern Alberta consists of a chief judge and four other judges. 
All judges are appointed by the Governor General. The District Courts generally 
have jurisdiction in all cases where the claim does not exceed $600 and in addition 
have jurisdiction in criminal, probate and guardianship matters. 
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Juvenile Courts (S.A. 1944, c. 8).—The Child Welfare Act establishes a Juvenile 
Court for the Province and every judge of the Supreme Court, every judge of a 
District Court and every police magistrate is ex officio a judge of the Juvenile Court. 
In addition the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint other persons to be 
judges of the Juvenile Court; 11 such judges have been appointed. The Court 
has jurisdiction to hear and determine offences charged against children under any 
statute of the Province and, in addition, the Court is a Juvenile Court for the 
purposes of the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Police Magistrates (R.S.A. 1942, c. 184).—Police magistrates have criminal 
jurisdiction and also jurisdiction in actions for debt not exceeding $100 and wage 
claims not exceeding six months’ wages. Ninety-six police magistrates have been 
appointed. 

Justices of the Peace (R.S.A. 1942, c. 134).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. 


British Columbia.—Court of Appeal (R.S.B.C. 1936, c. 57).—The Court of 
Appeal consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of British Columbia, 
and four. other judges who are called Justices of Appeal. All are appointed by the 
Governor General. The Court exercises general appellate jurisdiction. 


Supreme Court (R.S.B.C. 1936, c. 56).—This Court consists of a chief justice, 
who is called the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and five other judges who 
are called Judges of the Supreme Court. All are appointed by the Governor 
General. The Court has unlimited original jurisdiction throughout the Province 
in civil and criminal matters. 


County Courts (R.S.B.C. 1936, c. 58).—There are eight counties in the Province 
with a County Court for each county and one or more judges for each County 
Court. All judges are appointed by the Governor General. Each County Court 
has jurisdiction up to $1,000 generally and in some cases up to $2,500. ‘The Courts 
have no jurisdiction in certain types of personal actions such as libel, slander or 
breach of promise of marriage. The County Courts also have jurisdiction in 
criminal and probate matters. 


Small Debts Court (R.S.B.C. 19386, c. 62).—The Small Debts Court. Act 
provides that the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint any stipendiary 
magistrate, police magistrate or any two justices of the peace to exercise small debt 
jurisdiction within the territorial limits for which he or they have been appointed. 
There are 97 Small Debts Court magistrates. Jurisdiction is limited to $100 
and an appeal lies to the nearest County Court judge or Supreme Court judge. 


Magistrates and Justices of the Peace (R.S.B.C. 1936, c. 163).—Magistrates and 
justices of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They 
have limited civil and criminal Jurisdiction. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments 


In each of the provinces, .the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council and acts on the advice and with the 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legis- 
lature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The 
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Legislature of each. province, with the exception of Quebec, is now unicameral, 
consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
_ Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 


12.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation, and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected 


Present Area 


Province, Date of : (square miles) 
eri or  amegtis Legislative Process EAT Goa eT 
istrict or Creation resh 
Land Water Total 
Ontariones: tes July , 1867 |)Act of Imperial Parliament — The({] 363,282 | 49,300} 412,5821 


1 
Quebec.......... July 1, 1867 British North America Act, 1867}| 523,860 | 71,000 | 594,8602 
Nova Scotia....| July 1, 1867 (80-31 Vict., e. 3), and Imperial 20, 743 325 21,068 
New Brunswick.| July 1, 1867 Order in Council of May 22, 1867. 27,473 512 27,985 
5 


Manitoba........ July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (83 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 

ST Ok tpedis, gate cea atic te aria taste mMaNGee Seb apatas a6 219,723 | 26,789 246, 5123 
British Columbia] July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16,1871 | 359,279 | 6,976 | 366,255 
du cislanden... July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 4 2,184 
YOCOM eee ees June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 


WORNa an ace te he rc eit ch AER ee 205,346 | 1,730 | 207,076 


c. 6 
Saskatchewan...| Sept 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
Bera RS Sane i te amie py A bina Al ay aes GO 237,975] 134125 251, 7005 


c. 42) 
, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3)..} 248,800 | 6,485 | 255,2855 


Bra Mherta)5:3..0%%s Sept 1 
Mackenzie....... Jan. 1,°°1920° }) 493,225 | 34,265 | 527,4906 
Keewatin....... Jan. 1, 1920 |$Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918........ 218,460 | 9,700 | 228,1606 
rankliniccs: oa. ; Jan. 1, 1920 |J 541,753 | 7,500 | 549,2538 
TOtaIS ese ees eee 3,462,103. | 228,307 | 3,690,410 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec: 40). 

2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 45), and diminished in consequence 
of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. 
3 Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 32). 4Too small to be enumerated. 5 Alberta and Saskatchewan now 
cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parlia- 
ment and Order in Council of Oct. 2,. 1895. 8 By Order in Council, June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, 
acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were 
admitted into the Confederation. The original Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 
1870, were established by the Northwest Territories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the District of Keewatin 
having been previously defined by an Act of the Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional 
Districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, : 
their boundaries being changed by Order in Council of Dee. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, 
-the area of Keewatin, not included in the Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 
1905. By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the Province of Quebec, and 
a pone area of the Northwest Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba 

an ntario. 


The source of the powers of the Provincial -Governments of Canada is the 
British North America Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3 and amendments). Under 
Sect. 92 of the Act, the Legislature of each province may exclusively make laws 
in relation to the following matters: amendment of the constitution of the province, 
except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; direct taxation within the province; 
borrowing of money on the credit of the province; establishment and tenure of 
provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial officers; the manage- 
ment and sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the timber and 
wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public and 
reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and 
for the province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; 
shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial 
or municipal revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or 
international lines of ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, 
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though wholly situated within one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament 
to be for the general advantage either of Canada or of two or more provinces; the 
incorporation of companies with provincial objects; the solemnization of marriage 
in the province; property and civil rights in the province; the administration of 
justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and organization of 
provincial courts both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in 
civil matters in these courts*; the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or 
imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the aforesaid 
subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 

Further, in and for each province the Legislature may, under Sect. 93, ex- 
clusively make laws in relation to education, subject to certain provisions. 
The purpose of these provisions is to preserve to a religious minority in any 
province the same privileges and rights in regard to education which it had at the 
date of Confederation, but the provincial Legislatures were not debarred from 
legislating on the subject of separate schools provided they did not thereby pre- 
judicially affect privileges enjoyed before Confederation by such schools in the 
province. 

These powers, given to the four original provinces in Contederition: have, 
with some slight changes, been retained ever since and the more recently admitted 
provinces have assumed the same rights and responsibilities on their inclusion as 
units in the federation as were previously enjoyed by the older members. 

The tables in the following Subsections are brought up to June 30, 1948, except 
where provincial elections were held subsequently. 


Subsection 1.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Executive Council of 
Prince Edward Island consists of: the President of the Council, Premier, Minister 
of Education and Provincial Secretary-Treasurer; the Attorney and Advocate 
General; the Minister of Health and Welfare; the Minister of Agriculture; the 
Minister of Public Works and Highways; and four Ministers without portfolio. 
The Assembly has 30 members who serve for five years, 15 of whom are elected on 
a basis of manhood suffrage and the other 15 elected by property holders only. 


* A description of the provincial courts is given at pp. 96-102. 


13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Prince Edward Island, 1873-1948, Legislatures and 
Premiers, 1934-48, and Present Ministry as at June 30, 1948 


Note. —The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is addressed ‘‘His Honour’ and is also styled 
‘Honourable’ throughout his life. Where_a knighthood or other honour was conferred during the term 
of office, it is shown. Certain Lieutenant-Governors were knighted after their term had expired. Legis- 
latures and Ministries from Confederation to 1923 are given at pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, and for 
1924-34 at pp. 110-118 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Wr1aM RoBINSON.............--0% June 10, 1873 || Bensamin RoGmErs............ ....| June 1, 1910 
Sir Ropert HopGSONn.............. Julbyomawetore || As C. MACDONALD. sue. eee eee eee June 3, 1915 
THomas H. HAVMAND............. July 10, 1879 || Murpock McKINNOoN............. Sept. 2, 1919 
ANDREW ARCHIBALD Macpona.p...| July 18, 1884 || Frank R. Heartz................ Sept. 8, 1924 
JEDEDIAH S. CARVELL..:.....4....- Sept. 2, 1889 |) CHaRLes DALTON. .).....-...\00--s- ‘Nov. 19, 1930 
Groren W..HOWLAN:........... 0. Feb. 21, 1894 } Grorcr D. DrEBuols.............. Dec. 28, 1933 
IPSEAGEMCINTY REY cee cereus aeons May 238, 1899 || BRaprorp W. LEPAGE............ Sept. 11, 1939 


DPAMACKINNON a20. con ean oe Oetsse1904) |: J. AUBERNARD Saceteticen cereale t oe May 18, 1945 
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.13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Prince Edward Island, 1873-1948, Legislatures and 
Premiers, 1934-48, and Present Ministry as at June 30, 1948—concluded 


Legislatures, 1934-481 


Date of : Number of Date of Date of 

Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
July 23, 1935 | 18th General Assembly...... 3 Soptrv2), 1950. .eoeeet woes Apr. 21, 1939 
May 18, 1939 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 Marii-20:- 19402 col ercent. Aug. 20, 1943 
Sept. 15, 1943 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 Pebryp 1b, 1944s: eo os Oct. 27, 1947 
Dec. 11, 1947 | 21st General Assembly...... 2 


Mabie (28s 0048) oc ncin antwes 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-48 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 14, 1933, under the leadership of Hon, 
W. J. P. MacMillan,-M.D., C.M.; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 15, 1935, ‘under the leadership of Hon. W. M. 
Lea; 21st Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. T. A. Campbell, K.C.; 22nd Ministry, 
sworn in May 11, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. J. Walter Jones. 2 Life of Legislature not yet 
expired. , 


Twenty-Third Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Dec. 11, 1947: 24 Liberals and 6 Progressive Conservatives.) 


Note.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, 
“despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


: Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


President of the Executive Council, Premier, 
Minister of Education, and Provincial 


SECKELALY] LTCOSULC!.. ve rec oo ae e e ame Hone 2 WALTOR JONES?.0.02% ty. dact toma ets May 11, 1943 
Attorney and Advocate General............. Hon. Frepreric ALFRED LARGE, K.C..... May 8, 1944 
Minister of Public Works and Highways..... Hon. GreorGe H. Barpour............... May 11, 1943 
Minister oltA griculture sie. eigj.c5 ok ee ieee Hon, W. F. AuAN STEWART............... May 8, 1944 
Minister of Health and Welfare.............. Hon. ALExaNDER W. Martueson, K.C..... Mar. 12, 1948 
Minister without portfolio. ..............200: Hon. Horace WRIGHT...........--00000- Sept. 14, 1939 
Minister without portfolio.................25- Hon. JoHN A. CAMPBELL. ......0.0.00000 Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without BOLULGLO serie Nl aacce sere sens Hon. J. Wirrrip ARSENAULT............. Feb. 12, 1948 
Minister without portfolio................06. Hone ELARR COX ae Garis cee ete cl Apr. 12, 1948 


Subsection 2.—Nova Scotia 


The Province of Nova Scotia has a House of Assembly consisting of 30 members 
which was increased by legislation in 1948 to 37 members effective at the next 
General Election. The members of the Assembly are elected for five years, the 
maximum duration of its existence. The Ministry or Cabinet, styled the Executive 
Council, consists of the Premier and Provincial Treasurer; the Attorney General 
who is also Minister of Labour; the Minister of Public Health who is also Minister 
of Public Welfare, Minister of Municipal Affairs and Registrar General; the Minister 
of Mines who is also Provincial Secretary; the Minister of Highways and Public 
Works; the Minister of Agriculture and Marketing who ig also Minister of Lands 
and Forests; the Minister of Trade and Industry, and two Ministers without 
portfolio one of whom is in charge of the administration of the Nova Scotia Liquor 
Control Act. 


631—8 
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14.—Lieutenant-Governors of Nova Scotia, 1867-1948, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-48, and Present Ministry as at June 30, 1948 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 18, p. 104. 
Lieutenant-Governors 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Writ1am F,. WriuiaMs..} July 1, 1867 || Davip MacKeen................. Oct. 19, 1915 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastines DoyLe| Oct. 18, 1867 || MacCattuM GRANT............... Nov. 29, 1916 
Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Hastines Doyust...| Jan. 31, 18681 MacCattum GRANT............... Mar, 21, 19221 
JOSEPH TOW Rich scene May 1, 18738 || J. Rosson Dovuauas..........:.... Jan. 12, 1925 
Sir Apams G. ARCHIBALD........ To duly) 4h 1873s wast Cee ORiviens cred ty wee Sept. 14, 1925 
Matruew Henry RIcHEY.......... July.) 4, 1883) || DPRANK STANRIELD: 2: sectcacs «cle ote: Nov. 19, 1930 
Al W. McG LELANeaReee ence 3: July’ 9;-1888)) WALTER H. CovERD.......2.. 0010. Oct: 5; 1931 
Sir Matacuy Bowes Daty......... July 11, A890) ||SROBERTALR WIND eons cee tee Apr. 7, 1937 
Sir Matacuy Bowes Daty......... July 29, 18951) FrReprerRick F. Matuers, K.C..... May 31, 1940 
ATPRED, GovONESieeeee ete eae. July 26, 1900 |} Lt.-Col. H. Ernest Kenpauu, M.D.| Nov. 17, 1942 
ID GINCAN: Ca RASH REM aire aap ke Mar. 27, 1906 || J. A. D. McCurpy, M.B.E....... Aug. 12, 1947 
James D. McGREGorR............... Oct. 18, 1910 


1 Second term, 
Legislatures, 1934-481 


Date of : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


Aug. 22, 1933 | 17th General Assembly...... 4 Mareo al i934 same tain May 20, 1937 
June 29, 1937 | 18th General Assembly.:.... 4 sarc o1O3 8 eecrsee oe tees Sept. 19, 1941 
Oct. 28, 1941 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 Beba 191942 ee oe Sept, 12, 1945 
Oct. 23, 1945 | 20th General Assembly...... 3 2 


1'The Ministries from 1934-48 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 5, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 
Angus L. Macdonald; 18th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. A. S. MacMillan; 
14th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 8, 1945, under the leadership of Hon. pels L. Macdonald, P.C., FA 
2 Life of Legislature not yet expired, 


Fourteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 23, 1945: 28 Liberals and 2 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation.) 


Norre.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 

Premier, President of Council and Provincial 

Treasurer ie wee eee Hon. Aneus L. Macponatp, P.C., K.C..| Sept. 8, 1945 
Attorney General and Minister of Labour....} Hon. L. D. Currin, K.C................ Feb. 6, 1939 
Minister of Public Health, Minister of Public 

Welfare, Minister of Municipal Affairs and 

Registrar Generalits ioe: See See eee Hon. Frank R. Davis, M.D., C.M...... Sept. 5, 1933 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Mines...} Hon. Matcoum A, PATTERSON............ June 10, 1947 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and 

Minister of Lands and Forests.............. ion) As iW. MACKINZIMs. sire ete Sept. 8, 1945 
Minister of Trade and Industry.............. ion, HAROLD: CONNOLU 7 peeiieeer eoean Feb. 24, 1941 
Minister of Highways and Public Works..... Hon. Merritt D. RAWDING.............- July 31, 1947 
Minister without portfolio..............0+..«- ion... Witnin:COoMmAt es sere ae Ene Sept. 5, 19383 
Minister without portiolio,.... 20. Hon. GEOFFREY STEVENS..............0+. Apr. 4, 1946 


Subsection 3.—New Brunswick 


The Province of New Brunswick in all essential features of provincial adminis- 
tration is similar to its neighbour, Nova Scotia. The Legislative Assembly at 
present has 52 members who are elected for a term of five years. The Executive 
Council is composed of: the Premier and Attorney General, the Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer and President of the Executive Council, the Minister of Public Works, 
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the Minister of Lands and Mines, the Minister of Agriculture, the Minister of 
Health and Social Services, the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Education and 
of Federal and Municipal Relations, the Minister of Industry and Reconstruction 
and a Minister without portfolio who is the Chairman of the New Brunswick Elec- 
tric Power Commission. 


15.—Lieutenant-Governors of New Brunswick, 1867-1948, Legislatures and 
Premiers, 1934-48, and Present Ministry as at June 30, 1948 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 18, p. 104. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 

Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastines Dore] July 1, 1867 || Jabez B. SNowBALL............... Jan. 30, 1902 
Col VEEP aEUARDING:, 260 os dcaeee. Oct s18 3, L867 uedis DWREDIB. of ciece ts oon ante Mar. 2, 1907 
NePASEWVIUALOT Wa set ten. Notcisty otto asc oth Sulye 147 18683|| JOSTAR WOOD tse awicdc cc enn. eee Mar. 6, 1912 
SAMUEL LEONARD TILLEY.......... IN OWL 5; BLS 13) Gre, Wan GANONG ccs tine ae ome cts June 29, 1916 
E.. BARRON CHANDLER............. July LOSS le WIETANO RU GSLEY ...c26 teehee. Nov. 6, 1917 
Rosert DuNncAN WILMOT.......... Reb elie: d S80 HM WInntAM i LODD.-seene endl eee os Feb. 24, 1923 
Sir SAMUEL LEONARD TILLEY....... Oct. 31, 1885 |} Major-Gen. Hucu H. McLeran....| Dec. 11, 1928 
SOHNE DOL DER et ies os eer ate, os alel Sept. 21, 1893 || Col. Murray MacLaren......... Feb. 5, 1935 
JOHN AT EURASWIR., 2. cle tos cis cebee poe Decs:20- a 1sosallew |G CLARK .2 42s aetna Mar. 5, 1940 
PAO NC OEMGAN etme atice cea. tates Dec. 9, 1896 | Davip Laurence MacLaren...... Nov. 1, 1945 

Legislatures, 1934-481 

Date of ‘ Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 

June 19, 1930 | 10th General Assembly...... S Hebiplas 193lee.s ee. May 22, 1935 
June 27, 1935 | 11th General Assembly...... 4 Maree ros, LOs6neeenateamece, Oct. 26, 1939 
Nov. 20, 1939 | 12th General Assembly...... 5 Apr 4s 1OAQ nis eens July 10, 1944 
Aug. 28, 1944 | 13th General Assembly...... 4 Hebe 20s, 1945 anc ees: May 18, 1948 


1The Ministries from 1934-48 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in June 1, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. - 
L. P. D. Tilley; 20th Ministry, sworn in July 16, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. A. A. Dysart; 21st 
Ministry, sworn in Mar. 13, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. J. B. McNair. 


Twenty-First Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 28, 1948: 47 Liberals and 5 Progressive Conservatives.) 


Norr.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier and Attorney General............... Hondo MeNarm Ke Cre em eee Mar. 13, 1940 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and President 
DEEXOCULLVC CWOUNCLI.. se28 ce Bc ce Sele cae Hons Js Je cE A VES UD OON Us Aecie ete c tetertae Jan. 10, 1940 
Manister or Public Works <5 vie. .d3 abies « Honan We Sa ANDERSON@Iiec6ce wee tae ic July 16, 1938 
Minister of Lands and Mines................. Fons RICHARD: J .(GiILU peek, seul eee ee a May 16, 1946 
Manister of Agriculture. ..0. 620. becca HoneAL Cow AVEORG Pee tance ant ares July 16, 19385 
Minister of Health and Social Services....... Honky As MOGRAND Mel ccc sss Sept. 27, 1944 
NEM SEOM OR DOUM «acco ciasech reeds Ble od see Hon. Samuet E.. Moorrs...............-- Sept. 27, 1944 
Minister of Education and of Federal and 
MMICIDAL, Relations. ../ca4i. scoelouis wo o's eof» « Hon?!.G PE. BUAKNEN 460 asst hifeeiiads sam Jan. 10, 1940 
Minister of Industry and Reconstruction..... (FVoncegew Avs OUGHT aatcacts einai hie hehianiae Sept. 27, 1944 
Minister without portfolio..................4 Hon. J. GASPARD BOUCHER.............+. Mar. 138, 1940 
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Subsection 4.—Quebec 


The Legislative Assembly of Quebec has 92 members and the Legislative 
Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The Executive council is composed of the Lieutenant-Governor and his advisers, 
the Ministers of the Crown. These are: the Premier, Attorney General and 
President of the Executive Council; the Provincial Treasurer; the Minister of 
Lands and Forests; the Minister of Health; the Minister of Municipal Affairs; 
the Minister of Colonization; the Minister of Mines; the Minister of Agriculture; 
the Minister of Roads; the Minister of Labour; the Minister of Game and Fisheries; 
the Minister of Public Works; the Minister of Social Welfare and Youth; the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; the Provincial Secretary; and six Ministers 
without portfolio. 


The Legislative Assembly and also the Legislative Council have the power to 
bring forward bills relating to civil and administrative matters and to amend or 
repeal the laws that already exist. A bill, to be approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legislative 
Assembly can bring forward a bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The 
extreme length of a Legislature is five years. 


16.—Lieutenant-Governors of Quebec, 1867-1948, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-48, and Present Ministry as at July 28, 1948 


Norre.—See headnote to Table 18, p. 104. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
D f | of 
ate o Date 
Name Commission Name Commission 

Sir Narcisse F. BELLEAU.......... July 1, 1867 || Sir Francois LANGELIER.......... May 5, 1911 
Sir Narcisse F. BeELuEAvU......-... Jan. 31, 18681} Sir Prerre Evariste LEBLANC..... Feb. 9, 1915 
RENE EDOUARD CARON............ Feb. 11, 1873 || Right Hon. Sir CHaruEs 

Luc LETELLIER DE St-JUST......... Dec. 15, 1876 ITZ PAT RIC Kew econ i nate cette Oct. 21, 1918 
‘RHEODORE ROBITATELE,.. 00.05% .-1 July .26 ee STO tte PO RODMUR Rs eae ete er Oct. 31, 1923 
Tul SR EASSONS eee ern si carists Octs 4. 1SS4el NeePERODEAUMS spit eet eters Jan. 8, 1924 
“AGAR JANGERSis set aeei inl teas Oi. 24, L881 ai oir WOMER GOUINTRs teen aoe Dec. 31, 1928 
Sir Josep A. CHAPLEAU........... Decor onml so2aliniit Gx CARROL ae ore. ene Aprowe2 sal 929 
Louis AS JET De ce ee vier eae Janes ele Sallie ATEN AUDEN. ohlakencs ran Apr. 29, 1934 
Sir Louis‘A, Jerre 7.6 eee Feb. 1, 19031) Major-Gen. Sir EuGrne Fiser.....} Dec. 30, 1939 
Sir Cuarues A. P. PELLETIER. :..... Sept. 15, 1908 || Major-Gen. Sir EuGENE Fiset.....| June 20, 19451 

Second term. 
Legislatures, 1934-481 
' 
Date of : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening - Dissolution 

Aug. 24, 1931 | 18th General Assembly...... 4 NOS LOS learner rene Oct. a 1935 
Nov. 25, 1935 | 19th General Assembly...... 1 Mars 0240.1 93 Ocersta aerate June 1936 
Aug. 17, 1936 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 Oct ESOS 6 at neat Sept. 93° 1939 
Oct. 25, 1939 | 21st General Assembly....... is Heb 20541940) arene eee June 29, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 22nd General Assembly...... 4 Rebs eo eat l Os be. a heres June 9, 1948 


1 The Ministries from 1934-48 were: 16th Ministry, sworn in July 8, 1920, under the leadership of Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau; 17th Ministry, sworn in June 11, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 18th 
Ministry sworn in Aug. 24, 1936, under the leadership of Hon, M. Duplessis; 19th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 
10, 1939, under the leadership ‘of Hon. A. Godbout; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 30, 1944, under the 
leadership of Hon, Maurice L. Duplessis. 
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’ 16.—Lieutenant-Governors of Quebec, 1867-1948, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-48, and Present Ministry as at July 28, 1948—concluded 
Twentieth Ministry 
(Party oe at latest General Election, July 28, 1948: 82 Union Nationale, 
8 Liberals and 2 Independent.) 
Office Name ona gae 
Premier, Attorney General and President of 
MUXOCUBLV.E: COUCH 6G s'5.< 0 ae bee etele edocs cue Hon. Maurice L. DUPLESSIS............. Aug. 30, 1944 
Mme MGIAl Treasurer... yi boa. ss o's oo 2s cece Hon. ONESIME GAGNON..............500- Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Lands and HOTEStS S49, ens ae laercts & ELON dk Os sOU RGU Eien nee) sides noc Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister ot Hesithe. i: s..t2sfe.. eo Nate. Hon.Jd. AX Paguntre®, bocce Pee Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs..........:...... Hon.. BONA DUSSAULT? 4.6 )anih ath bese me Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Roads...... Rea nih ava eNiwhte oh, Hon. ANTONIO TALBOT....................| Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Public Works. ...............0... Hon) ROMEO WUORRAIN so celta tale cd bs Aug. 30, 1944 
a AS UGE OER ET laoe hs 5 S55 6d ve avalaity boos d Oe Hon. JoNATHAN RoBINSON............... Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister ot Colonization .0 6s vv nels ects ee Pons Jos pe BEGins to) ros aan sams ayy ates Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Game and Fisheries.............. 13 Res ek Bah Btgg E019 Ro AP ee A Aug. 30, 1944 
MINIS eo PADOUL Ss tees Hep enn retee cick cles Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTE.... 005. ..0....0.- Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Trade and Commerce............ Hone rs eAU IPE DA ULIN UR: ate mi nena e Wee Aug. 30, 1944 
IMinIStOMOr A STICULGUTO,s 02s: .. els coe es Hon. JuAURENT BARRE) cciscas denser gecen Aug. 30, 1944 
HOFO VINCIAW SCCLOLALY. cau co.cc evicie since pocionte Ws HonvOMER'Coatmiaieseun tee ae see nae Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Social Welfare and of Youth...... FlomqPAUIP SAU VE a ustaen at oarinte hae Sept. 18, 1946 
Minister without portfolio.................... one ANTONIO MEET haere tate taste seis: Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portlouo.sscc ccecssccicae ee oe ate Hon ANCREDMRWABBE. oleate siren sah Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio.................... Hone ylARCel RIGDED A Gite onsale ve lees oe cae Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio.................... Hond Pat RICHARD In eyes, dae k Siete Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio.................... Hons Je MEAROCHEGUE. “thorn rece Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio.................... Fonds etie RISD Me Se etna tte oe Aug. 30, 1944 


Subsection 5.—Ontario 


The House of Assembly of Ontario, the single-chamber Legislature of the 


Province, is composed of 90 elected members. 


It is elected for five years on an adult 


suffrage basis and holds annual sessions so that 12 months shall not intervene be- 
tween the last sitting in one session and the first sitting in the next. 


The Executive Council consists (1948) of 138 members holding portfolios as 
follows: Premier, President of the Council and Minister of Education; Attorney 
General;- Minister of Lands and Forests; Minister of Agriculture; Minister of 
Highways and Minister of Public Works; Minister of Labour; Provincial Treasurer 
and Minister of Mines; Provincial Secretary and Registrar; Minister of Municipal 
Affairs and Minister of Reform Institutions; Minister of Health; Minister of Public 
Welfare; Minister of Planning and Development; Minister of Travel and Publicity; 


and three Ministers without portfolio. 


Besides the regular departments, certain commissions have been created for 


specific purposes. 


They include the Niagara Parks Commission, the Ontario 


Municipal Board, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and the Ontario 


Northland Transportation Commission. 
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17.—Lieutenant-Governors of Ontario, 1867-1948, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-48, and Present Ministry as at June 30, 1948 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 18, p. 104. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Major-Gen. H. W. StIsTEp........ July i, 1867 || Sir Joun M. Grpson.............. Sept. 22, 1908 
WP SHOWLAND.. Soo eee ete July 14, 1868 || Lt.-Col. Sir Jonn S. Henprig.....| Sept. 26, 1914 
JOHN’ W. CRAWFORD. ..... 4000-5 - NOov..205; D831 MulONED EL CLARKE saya ca ete Nov. 27, 1919 
DAS MACDONALD sccm ne aides May 18, 1875 || Col. Hanry CocKSHUTT.......... Sept. 10, 1921 
JOHN BEVERLY ROBINSON.......... June 380, 1880 |} Wiu1am Donatp Ross............ Dec. 20, 1926 
Sir ALEXANDER CAMPBELL.......... Feb. 8, 1887 || Col. Herspert ALEXANDER BruceE.| Oct. 25, 1932 
Sir Grorce A. KIRKPATRICK....... May 28, 1892 || AtBert MatrHews...............- Nov. 238, 1937 
Sir OLIvER Mowat................. Nov. 18; 71897) ||PRAYeISAWSON: -. cae teccantasee cee Dec. 26, 1946 
Sir Wixit1aM MortiMER CLARE...... Apr. 20, 1903 
Legislatures, 1934-48! 
Date of ; Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 | 19th General Assembly...... 3 Hebs20) 01 98a see eters Apr. 9, 1936 
Oct. 6, 1937 | 20th General Assembly...... 8 Dee. 5 1 103 7a ee tees June 30, 1943 
Aug. 4, 1943 | 21st General Assembly....... 2 Hie, 02250 194A eee rss ees see Mar. 24, 1945 
June 4, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly...... 4 July. 1619455 ee ee Apr. 27, 1948 


1 The Ministries from 1934-48 were: 11th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
M. F. Hepburn; 12th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 21, 1942, under the leadership of Hon. G. D. Conant; 13th — 
Ministry, sworn in May 18, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. H. C. Nixon; 14th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 17, 
1948, under the leadership of Hon. George A. Drew. 


Fourteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 7, 1948; 53 Progressive Conservatives, 14 Liberals, 21 Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation and 2 Labour-Progressive.) 


Norre.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointraent, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment, of a new Premier. 


i Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and Minis- 
terol: Education. soos eee eee Hon. Grorcse A. Drew, K.C............ Aug. 17, 19438 


Minister of Agriculture....)..2).202......0.-- Hon, THomas L. KENNEDY........:....- Aug. 17, 1943 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Mines...} Hon. Lesum M. Frost, K.C............. Aug. 17, 19438 
Attorney General..')...'/ a eee wee ane tt Hon. Lesiiz KE. Buackweut, K.C........ Aug. 17, 19438 
Minister without portfolio..................4. Hon. Grorcse Houtmes CHALLIES.......... Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public 

Works ise isch ie eee Hon, Grorce H. DoucetT............... Aug. 17, 1948 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of 

Reform Institutions....0.) 0.1.42. 4aece05 «. Hon; George HvDuNBARW ae eee Aug. 17, 1948 
Minister of Labour.) Sets ete ee Eton. (CHARLES DALE Ye ee ee ae ere Aug. 17, 19438 
Minister of Planning and Development....... Hon. Dana. He Porter, KC 3.0... eee May 4, 1944 
Minister without portfolio..................-- Hon. Wmr1am Gourtay WEBSTER........ Dec. 138, 1944 
Minister of Health... so... camera one RUSSELE ba nny ores eee Jan. 7, 1946 
Minister of Travel and Publicity..... NA: Hon, Groran A> WRISH=:2...0oc2 se Jan. 7, 1946 
Minister of:Publio Welfares.s. 25.15. scredecsiee - Hon. Wittram A. GoopFELLow........... Jan. 7, 1946 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar.......... Hon. Dantet Rotanp Micuener, K.C...} Apr. 15, 1946 
Minister without portfolio................+-- Hon, WintiAM GRIESINGER............... Apr. 15, 1946 


Minister of Lands and Forests.............---- Hon. Haroutp Rosrnson Scort........... Nov. 28, 1946 
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Subsection 6.—Manitoba 


Besides its Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has a Provincial Executive com- 
posed of 11 men and a Legislative Assembly of 58 elected for five years. The 
Provincial Executive, headed by the Premier and President of the Council, who is 
also Minister of Dominion-Provincial Relations and Provincial Treasurer, consists 
of: the Minister of Agriculture and Immigration who is also in charge of the Manitoba 
Power Commission; the Attorney General; the Minister of Labour; a Municipal 
Commissioner who is also Minister of the Department of Telephones and Telegraphs 
and administers the Manitoba Farm Loans Act; the Minister of Education; the 
Minister of Public Works; the Minister of Health and Public Welfare; the Provincial 
Secretary; the Minister of Mines and Natural Resources who is also Minister of 
Industry and Commerce and Railway Commissioner for Manitoba; and one Minister 
without portfolio. 


18.—Lieutenant-Governors of Manitoba, 1870-1948, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-48, and Present Ministry as at June 30, 1948 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 18, p. 104. 


Lieutenant-Governors 


Name Speke Name Pee 
ARICA ROHIB ADDON crs css foe aye eg May 20, 1870 || Sir Danie H. McMutan......... May 1, 19061 
Francis GoopscHaLt JOHNSON..... Apr. 9, 1872 || Sir Douanas C. CaMERON......... Aug: 7 1. 1911 
ALEXANDER MORRIS.......4..2.5.-- Dec. _ 2, 1872 || Sir James A. M. ArKns........... Aue 3, 1916 
JosrerH E. CAUCHON..............5. Oct. 8, 1877 || Sir James A. M. ArxIns........... Oct. 17, 19211 
ANERSICn CATING ort oe mettre cle enc Sept. 29, 1882 || Turopore A. BurRows.......... Oct. 9, 1926 
Os CeMOCLUL TZ se nea cine aad fare eee Valves le 888i bec GReGoRuccu.s saudi es Jan. 25, 1929 
Ta CSPATTERROND. cf ilioh release chains soe s Sept. 2, 1895 WILLIAM JOHNSTON TUPPER........ Dec. 1, 1984 
Sir Dante, H. McMunan.......... Oct. 10, 1900 |) Rotano Farrparrn McWitttams..| Nov. 1, 1940 


1 Second term. 


Legislatures, 1934-48! 


Date of ; Number of Date of Date a 

Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 16, 1932 | 19th General Assembly....... 4 NY opoed sau 1h bed ae eee June 12, 19386 
July 27, 1936 | 20th General Assembly...... 5 MoD eel Soo The tc ea nee Mar. 138, 1941 
Apr. 22, 1941 | 21st General Assembly....... 5 Dec r lost tase cae Sept. 8, 1945 
Oct. 15, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly...... 2 Heb aie Ob hOd 6 eteete tren, 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-48 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 8, 1922, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. Bracken; 13th Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Stuart S. Garson, K.C. 
2Life of Legislature not yet expired. : 
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18.—Lieutenant-Governors of Manitoba, 1870-1948, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-48, and Present Ministry as at June 30, 1948—concluded 


Thirteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 15, 1945: 43 Coalition [25 Liberal-Progressives, 14 Pro- 
gressive Conservatives, 2 Independent, 2 Social Credit], 12 Anti-Coalition [10 Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, 1 Independent Anti-Coalition, 1 Labour-Progressive]. There were also 3 Service 
members with no party affiliation.) 


Norre.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment: 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. Where two 
dates are shown, the first denotes the original appointment to the Ministry and the second to the portfolio 
held at present. 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and Min- 


ister of Dominion-Provincial Relations..... Hon Stuart: S..GARSON, KC... 8. 25. e. Jan. 14, 1943 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration..... Hone DiS CAMPBELL: ts. Saaen es caeen Sept. 21, 1936 
Ministeriombducationie.. vo. ¢ac sce n rate Hions JOHN Ca DRYDEN sea aen er nen Feb. 5, 1944 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources, 

and Minister of Industry and Commerce...| Hon. J. S. McD1armip.................+- May 27, 1932 
Provincial Secretarye ees cen. cok se oleae Hone CEs GREENEAYS Gime a keene Feb. 14, 1946 - 
ProvinGial al TEASUTET ork 6c orks gocreionemetiete Hon. Stuart 8. Garson, K.C.......... { we a ion 
Municipal Commissioner................0000% On ANVERVEORTON soins klechiences ore Nov. 22, 1939 
Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs....... HonceWie MORTON fae 5 adetaatte ete oe ere Feb. 11, 1944 
Minister of Public Works: ...............0.-. Lon eeHi whe WILLIS cs aets se leee mics oe { ae a te 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare....... Honivan SCHULTZ, KK .Ot. cites nelacets Feb. 5, 1944 
ALtorneysGeneralnc tree micc ie meee eee Hon: Os MOUENAGHEN, Ke.Cigaac seer Mea 2 ee 
Dinister of Labour. fi 023.00 tas Pa, Hon’ C2 RHODES SMITHa.e |e escent tes Feb. 14, 1946 


Minister without portfolio..................6- Honus S\LcRcoux anc once woe Sept. 21, 1936 


Subsection 7.—Saskatchewan 


The Executive Council of Saskatchewan has 12 members: the Premier, President 
of the Council, and Minister of Public Health; the Provincial Treasurer; the Attorney 
General; the Minister of Agriculture; the Minister of Municipal Affairs; the Pro- 
vincial Secretary and the Minister of Labour; the Minister of Social Welfare; the 
Minister of Natural Resources and Industrial Development; the Minister of Public 
Works, Telephones and Telegraphs, and Minister of Reconstruction and Rebabilita- 
tion; Minister of Highways and Transportation; the Minister of Education; and 
the Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative Development. 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 52 elected 
for a term of five years, but the number was increased by three in 1944 under the 
terms of the Active Service Voters’ Representation Act. 


19.—Lieutenant-Governors of Saskatchewan, 1905-1948, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-48, and Present Ministry as at June 30, 1948 


Note.—See headnote to Table 13, p. 104. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
A dE PORGBP AES fo Asideus ese Aug. 24, 1905 |) Lt.-Col. H. E. Munrosz, O.B.E...| Mar. 31, 1931 
GEORGE" WA BROWN scot). fee ee ee Octw eotel 910i) A. MoNapin.een. ee once ae Sept. 10, 1936 
Sir RicHarp Stuart LAKE......... Octiee6or1915-! THomas Mien eee. eee Feb. 27, 1945 
EL WenNin WANDA bEk oan Lire tee Feb. 17, 1921 |) Rearnautp J. M. PARKER.......... June 22, 1945 
PWN WLANDS kon cner eee ee Hebeu22 2019264 0? Mo URRICH eo. a tree ate Mar. 24, 1948 


1 Second term. 
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19.—Lieutenant-Governors of Saskatchewan, 1905-1948, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-48, and Present Ministry as at June 30, 1948—concluded 


Legislatures, 1934-481 


Date of : Number of Date of Date of 

Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 | 8th General Assembly....... 4 NOMAD yh Ook een teins May 14, 1938 
June 8, 1938 | 9th General Assembly....... 6 cpt enw Melek th it eRe ee May 10, 1944 
June 15, 1944 |10th General Assembly....... 5 OctwiG 194 ae oi Sat May 19, 1948 


1 The Ministries from 1934-48 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 19, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
af G. Gardiner; 7th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 1, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. J. Patterson; 8th 
Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1944, under the leadership of Hon. T. C, Douglas. 


Kighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 24, 1948: 31 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation; 
19 Liberals, 1 Independent and 1 Liberal Progressive-Conservative. ) 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, President of Council and Minister 


OlePablionbealtherns ct cased ss tae see eee: Hons PCs DOuGuas heap eas cere July 10, 1944 
'Provancimlebreasurerss. so. so ne ceees ook ess Hone CuMaebinese: on .ere vee met ae July 10, 1944 
PU ECOINE VAG ENOTAL hes sc 5s ees ins Aaa ck GPs On kcd sVvies GORMAN 938 git sis catia ae ehtalere July 10, 1944 
Minister of Natural Resources and Industrial 

WGVELOpINON tio: toutes tie alee lite Hone ees ROC KNUBA NIKE: fsck eee ine Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................. Honda ob MGUINTOSH ON. scare ne easiness Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Social Welfare.................... Ona EO TURD Yinet. cceieieie feet o ociste setter on Aug. 4, 1948 
IPPOVINEIAlISECECUALY 4 ok kais 1c oersiet coe bisa Hion® CS Oe WiniEANS #6 Wea cc. clorutaseredents Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Highways and Transportation....} Hon. J.T. DouGuaS..............000500- July 10, 1944 
Minister on Mauication. ai... ks secs «oe ets ccs FLOM VER Ser al OND malonate. tiie ie erate uses July 10, 1944 
MinisheriOiuiabouteca 4s isevh ceo sul neitis inl there LON se ey VRIULTA MS once oe even Usa urtl statstate-ste July 10, 1944 
Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative 

IDevclopimenty: wertere acne cae) tees Hons i Hey MomNvOSHe te .cetec ins cance * July 10, 1944 
MinisteriofcAgricul ture icc ccsmaieictcesiees ieee 5 Hon bs CANOELEE Schober Chats Jan. 8, 1946 
Minister of Public Works, Minister of Tele- 

phones and Telegraphs, and Minister of 

Reconstruction and Rehabilitation......... EV On ds AcnID AREING sc tic alate tite ce ere ances Aug. 4, 1948 


Subsection 8.—Alberta 


There are ten members of the Executive Council of Alberta: the Premier and 
Provincial Treasurer; the Minister of Agriculture; the Minister of Economic Affairs; 
the Minister of Education; the Minister of Public Works who is also responsible 
for the Department of Railways and Telephones; the Minister of Lands and Mines; 
the Minister of Health and Public Welfare; the Minister of Municipal Affairs and 
Provincial Secretary; the Attorney General; and the Minister of Industries and 
Labour. 


There are 57 members of the Legislative Assembly who are elected for a 
maximum period of five years. 
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/ 


20.—Lieutenant-Governors of Alberta, 1905-1948, Legislatures and Premiers, 1934-48, 
and Present Ministry as at Aug. 17, 1948 . 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 13, p. 104. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Grorce H. V. BuLyea............. Aug, 24771905 WitulAM, bn WALSH. soaene cee ee Apr. 24, 1931 
Grora@e H. V. BuULYEA.......-.....| Oct. 5, 19101] Pamm C. H. PRmose........... Sept. 10, 1936 
Rosert GEORGE BRETT............ Oct. VOP 19S Aa CwBbowENeeeee tee eee eee Mar. 20, 1937 
Rosert GEORGE BRETT............ Oct. 205419205 CA BOWEN Rese eo tees ee 2 
WILLIAM ISGBERT... noc eee es Oct. 20, 1925 
1 Second term. 2 Still in office serving second term. 
Legislatures, 1934-48! 
Date of : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1930 | 7th General Assembly...... 5 Jan 29a 103 Ween ce rete July 22, 1935 
Aug. 22, 1935 | 8th General Assembly...... 9 Beb.2 26). 986i sent ae Feb. 16, 1940 
Mar. 21, 1940} 9th General Assembly...... 4 Coe De WOU A July 7, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 10th General Assembly...... 5 Hebss 220 1945 aes eas ae: July 16, 1948 


1 The Ministries from 1934-48 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
R. G. Reid; 7th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 3, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. Wm. Aberhart; 8th Ministry, 
sworn in May 31, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Ernest C. Manning. 


Eighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 17, 1948: 51 Social Credit, 2 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, 2 Liberals, 1 Independent Social Credit, and 1 Independent). 


Norr.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. Where two 
te are shown the first denotes the original appointment to the Ministry and the second to the portfolio 

eld at present. 


f Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier and Provincial Treasurer............ Hon. ERNEST C. MANNING............6- { a ote ae 
Attorney. General: Some see cen eee Ton wUUCIEN MAYNARD? 2. a4 mee emeeee June 1, 1943 
Minister of Eiducationi:....s2-nee eee eee ELON WAN CASEY eb cc. ee ee -...| Feb, 21, 1948 
Minister of Lands and Mines................. lions NATHAN Ey TANNER. 2.o.¢e sei ae Jan. _ 5, 1937 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of . 

Railways and Telephones................. Hon. D. B. MacMnuan......- Shae perio Dec. 3, 1940 
Minister of Health and Minister of Public May 8, 1948 
Welfare, fo... vo Sasivantce chee een eee Hion..W, W..CRross, Mi Des: 2 eee Sept. 3, 1935 
Mar. 80, 1944 
Minister of Economic Affairs................. TONS ALFRED J. ELOOKB as, sucess {| June 1, 1943 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Provincial Apr. 20, 1945 
Secretary.oncvogs oea eee eee Hone C:.)F.. GEREART, 0 eee eee ee 3° Shae 

Ma ; 
Minister olvAgniculture:.,. saeco eee Hono: A. Umesh eee eee Mee 8, 1948 
Minister of Industries and Labour............ Hone Jet Li ECORINSON a nie eaten roe eee May 8, 1948 


* 


Subsection 9.—British Columbia 


The Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia acts on the advice of an Executive 
Council composed of: the Premier and President of the Council; Provincial Secretary 
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and Minister of Health and Welfare; Attorney Gener.il and Minister of Labour; 
Minister of Lands and Forests; Minister of Finance; Minister of Agriculture; 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Municipal Affairs; Minister of Public Works; 
Minister of Railways, Minister of Trade and Industry, and Minister of Fisheries; 
Minister of Education. The Legislative Assembly, elected for a five-year period, 
has 48 members. 


21.— Lieutenant-Governors of British Columbia, 1871-1948, Legislatures and 
Premiers, 1934-48, and Present Ministry as at June 30, 1948 


Norte.—See headnote to Table 18, p. 104. 
Lieutenant-Governors 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
WWW CRU ROH ve ovals ao od ce pic voeelas July 5, 1871 || Sir Franx 8. Barnarp........... Dec. 5, 1914 
ALBERT NorTON RICHARDS......... June 27, 1876 |} Col. PEWanp Gs PRIOR SS eecre tee Dec. 9, 1919 
CLEMENT F. CORNWALL............ June 21, 1881 || WatTER C. NicHoL,............... Dec. 24, 1920 
LU GHOINELSONG Geos pt iciostote see te's Feb. 8, 1887 || R. Ranpotru BrRucE.............. Jan. 21, 1926 
HpGAR VDE WDNEY hoes fae donee Nov. 1, 1892 || J. W. ForpHAM JOHNSON.......... July 18, 1931 
THomas R. McINNES.............. Nov. 18, 1897 || Entc W. HAMBER................-. Apr. 29, 1936 
Sir Henri G. Jony pe LorsinieRe..} June 21, 1900 |} Lt.-Col. Wim11am C. Woopwarp..| Aug. 29, 1941 
VAMESAOUNSMUIRG sc Con. cause ere ks May 11, 1906 || Col. the Hon. Coartes ARTHUR 
PIPMWeUIPATMRSON |. 5 ok c nde scuedle tae Dec. 3, 1909 BANKS HO MiG eee eS daar Oct. 1, 1946 
Legislatures, 1934-481 
Dats of : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Nov. 2, 1933 | 18th General Assembly...... 4 Hebes20 al934 aces ce ote cer Apr. 15, 1937 
June 1, 1937 | 19th General Assembly...... 5 Oct QE e193 tecec ees July 22, 1941 
Oct. 21, 1941 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 Decay 456 10481 gar so tea: Aug. 31, 1945 
Oct. 25, 1945 | 21st General Assembly....... 2 Hebe 215919465 seek ee a 2 


1The Ministries from 1934-48 were: 22nd Ministry sworn in Nov. 15, 1938, under the leadership of 
Hon. T. D. Pattullo; 23rd Ministry, sworn in Dec. 10, 1941, under the leadership of Hon. John Hart; 24th 
Ministry, sworn in Dec. 29, 1947, under the leadership of Hon. B. I. Johnson, M.B.E. 2 Life of 
Legislature not yet expired. 


Twenty-Fourth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 25, 1945: 37 Coalition [26 Liberals, i1 Conservatives], 
10 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 1 Labour.) 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier and President of the Council........ Hon. Byron InGEMAR Jonnson, M.B.E..| Dec. 29, 1947 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Health : 

BN CUVVGHATOM hin rah eek eee, ket Gee yeas Hon. GEorGE SHARRATT PEARSON........ Dec. 29, 1947 
Attorney General and Minister of Labour....| Hon. Gorpon SytvesteR Wismer, K.C..| Dec. 29, 1947 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Epwarp TouRTELLOTTE KENNEY...| Dec. 29, 1947 
Permisber OF -PInAnGe: > \.)6)s:c von kw os Ken sete Hon. HERBERT ANSCOMB........-..-0000- Dec. 29, 1947 
Minister of Agriculture. .....%i20%s<sccesoeess Fone RANK PUTNAM= (a. sale ee se bet ess Dec. 29, 1947 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Municipal 

PAtiaee TeeRe TRS io) od nn hy, ete Ae dey mes Hon. Roprrick Cuartes MacDonatp....| Dec. 29, 1947 
Minister of Public Works....:............... Hon. ERNEST CRAWFORD CARSON......-. Dec. 29, 1947 
Minister of Railways, Minister of Trade and 
’ Industry and Minister of Fisheries... ...... Hon, Lestizs Harvey Eyrss............. Dec. 29, 1947 


Minister of Education.<..........0.00+000s0e- Hon. Wmui1amM Tuomas Straitu, K.C..... Dec. 29, 1947 
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Subsection 10.—Yukon and the Northwest Territories 


Yukon.—The Yukon Act provides for a local government composed of a 
Chief Executive styled Commissioner but classified as Controller, who is appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council; also an elective Legislative Council of three 
members having a three-year tenure of office. The Yukon Territorial Council 
performs much the same functions as do the Provincial Governments. The Con- 
troller functions in lieu of the Provincial Cabinet and the three members of the 
Territorial Council function in lieu of the Provincial Parliament. The seat of 
local government is at Dawson, but the Controller acts under instructions from 
the Governor-General in Council or the Minister of Mines and Resources at Ottawa. 


The present Controller is John Edward Gibben, appointed Sept. 13, 1947, 
and the Members of the Territorial Council are: Dawson District, Joun R. FRASER; 
Whitehorse District, R. Gorpon Len; and Mayo District, Ernest J. Corp. The 
Commissioners who held office previous to the present are listed at p. 78 of the 
1946 Year Book. 


Northwest Territories.—The Government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner, assisted by a Council composed of six members all of 
whom are appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The administration of 
the various Acts, Ordinances, and Regulations pertaining to the Northwest Terri- 
tories is supervised by the Director of the Lands and Development Services Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources, who is also Deputy Commissioner. The 
seat of government is at Ottawa. 


The present Territorial Council is composed of the following: Commissioner, 
Hueu L. Keeniteysipz; Deputy Commissioner, Roy ALEXANDER GiIBson; Members, 
RoBERT ALEXANDER Hogry, Stuart Taytor Woop, Joun G. McNiven, Louis 
DE LA C. AUDETTE, and Harrop B. Gopwiy; Secretary, James GOLDWIN WRIGHT. 


Section 3.—Dominion-Provincial Relations* 


The genesis of the current phase of Dominion-Provincial relations was the 
Dominion—Provincial Conference of December, 19386. At that time drought and 
depressed prices had led the Government of Alberta into partial default on its 
outstanding debt, and the Governments of Saskatchewan and Manitoba made clear 
at the Conference that in default of assistance they would be forced to take similar 
action. On the invitation of the Dominion Minister of Finance and the Premiers 
of the three Prairie Provinces, the Bank of Canada undertook an examination of 
their financial positions. The Bank’s report on Manitoba was made public on 
Feb. 15, on Saskatchewan on Mar. 15, and on Alberta on Apr. 7, 1937.. The Bank 
Report recommended certain interim financial assistance from the Dominion 
Government but concluded that no solution seemed possible other than that which 
might be provided by a complete inquiry into the financial powers and responsi- 
bilities of Canadian governing bodies at all levels. In addition to the special 
difficulties of the Prairie Provinces, the burden of relief had weakened the financial 
position of all provincial and municipal governments, and had finally proved 
completely beyond their capacity to bear in its entirety. 


* Prepared by D. A. Skelton, Research Adviser, Bank of Canada, Ottawa, 
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Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations.—By P.C. 1908, 
on Aug. 14, 1937, the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations was 
established. The Chairman was the Hon. N. W. Rowell, Chief Justice of Ontario, 
and the members were the Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, Dr. J. W. Dafoe of Winnipeg, Dr. R. A. MacKay of Dalhousie University, 
and Professor H. F. Angus of the University of British Columbia. Subsequently 
_ the Hon. Justice Rinfret was compelled to retire owing to ill health and was replaced 
by Dr. Joseph Sirois of Quebec. [Illness also forced the resignation of Chief Justice 
Rowell in 1988 and Dr. Sirois was appointed Chairman to succeed him. The 
Commission has consequently been generally known as the Rowell-Sirois or Sirois 
Commission. The report, submitted on May 3, 1940, recommended important 
financial and jurisdictional changes,* of which the chief were: (1) exclusive 
Dominion jurisdiction in income tax, corporation tax and succession duty fields; 
(2) acceptance by the Dominion of responsibility for relief to able-bodied unem- 
ployed; (8) assumption by the Dominion of net provincial debt charges; and (4) 
payment by the Dominion of national adjustment grants designed to put each 
Provincial Government in a position to provide average standards of services without 
imposing higher than average rates of taxation. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference, January, 1941.—A Dominion-Provincial 
Conference was called in January, 1941, to consider the Royal Commission Report. 
The Conference broke down on the second day in the face of opposition from the 
Premiers of Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. 


Wartime Tax Agreements.—Later in the year the Dominion Government 
proposed that, in order to meet the exigencies of the War, the Provincial Govern- 
ments (and their municipalities) should suspend imposition of income taxes and 
corporation taxes for the duration of the War and one year after, and be reimbursed 
by the Dominion on the basis of either the 1940 revenues of the particular province 
from these sources, or the amount of that province’s net debt service less succession 
duty collections in 1940. There were also some relatively small fiscal-need subsidies 
proposed and an offer to guarantee provincial gasoline tax revenues at the 1940 
level. Agreements. were negotiated with all the Provincial Governments in 1941 
and the necessary legislation was passed in the spring of 1942. Under these agree- 
ments, which brought into effect an important part of the Sirois Report recom- 
mendations for the duration of the War, the Dominion was given a free hand in 
the income and corporation tax fields and developed these sources of revenue very 
substantially as an aid both in financing the War and in combating inflation. The 
other chief problems with which the Sirois Report dealt, such as provincial debts 
and unemployment and agricultural relief, were shelved for the time being. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference, 1945-46.—Since the Wartime Tax Agree- 
ments were of temporary duration only and since a number of the pre-war financial 
and constitutional problems promised to arise in even more aggravated form upon 
the termination of these agreements, the Dominion formulated proposals for a new 
agreement. These proposals were submitted at a Dominion-Provincial Conference 
called in August, 1945. They were broader in scope than the Sirois Report recom- 
mendations, primary stress being placed on the maintenance of a high and stable 
level of employment and income. To this end not only important fiscal changes 
but also greatly developed public investment and social security policies were sug- 


* See Canada Year Book 1940, pp. 1157-1163, 
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gested. The agreement was proposed initially for a three-year period and would 
involve no constitutional changes, although there was one recommendation for a 
constitutional amendment to provide for delegation of powers from the Dominion 
Government to a Provincial Government or vice versa whenever desired by both 
Governments. 


The fiscal proposals were that the provinces should withdraw from the personal 
income tax, corporation tax and succession duty fields in return for annual subsidies 
which would not fall below a guaranteed minimum and which would rise propor- 
tionally with population and increases in per capita gross national product. The 
amount of the subsidies proposed was approximately 50 p.c. above provincial 
receipts under the Wartime Tax Agreements. 


The public investment proposals outlined a substantial expansion in the 
Dominion program for natural resource development, conservation, and public 
works, and also a large increase in Dominion assistance to provincial services and 
construction projects either through joint participation or by grants-in-aid. 
Particular emphasis was put upon, and tangible encouragement offered to, the 
advance planning of works and, in so far as practicable, the timing of public invest- 
ment expenditures with a view to helping to stabilize employment and offset 
fluctuations in the business cycle. 


The social security proposals were among the most extensive undertaken 
by any country. Family allowances had already been put into effect in 1945. 
The Dominion now proposed, in addition, to pay a $30 a month old-age pension 
without a means test to everyone 70 years of age or over; to contribute 50 p.c. to 
provincially administered old-age assistance under a means test for people from 
65 to 69; to make grants to the Provincial Governments for general preventive 
public-health work and for the prevention and cure of tuberculosis, mental diseases, 
venereal disease, and other specific ills; to contribute approximately 60 p.c. of the 
cost of provincially administered health-insurance schemes; to make low-interest 
loans for hospital construction; to provide assistance for all unemployed able and 
willing to work, not covered by unemployment insurance, at the scale of approxim- 
ately 85 p.c. of the unemployment insurance benefits; to provide and assist in the 
provision of greatly expanded vocational training and other rehabilitation services 
to improve employability. 


The Dominion-Provincial Conference in August adjourned, after five days’ 
discussion, to consider the proposals and any alternatives or amendments to them. 
A Co-ordinating Committee under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister of 
Canada, consisting of three Dominion Ministers and the nine Provincial Premiers, 
was established and subsequently held three meetings in camera from Nov. 26 to 
Nov. 30, 1945, from Jan. 28 to Feb. 1, 1946, and on Apr. 25 and 26, 1946. An 
Economic Committee, consisting largely of technical representatives of the different 
Governments, was also established and met for three weeks in December, 1945, 
and January, 1946, for the exchange of information and the development and 
clarification of the proposals in detail. The Economic Committee under its terms 
of reference made no collective report, but its members reported to their respective 
Governments. The Co-ordinating Committee reported back to a full plenary 
session of the Dominion-Provincial Conference when it reassembled on Apr. 29, 
1946, 
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The Dominion put forward a number of modifications that had been made in 
its original proposals in the light of discussions in the Co-ordinating Committee. 
The most important of these were: an increase in the guaranteed minimum annual 
subsidy from $12 per capita to $15; an optional provision in connection with suc- 
cession duties which would enable any province that wished to continue levying 
succession duties subject to an adjustment in-its annual subsidy and with provision 
for offsetting credits to the taxpayer; and an expression of willingness by the 
Dominion to withdraw from certain tax fields as requested by some of the Provincial 
Governments in return for an adequate financial equivalent. 

By this time submissions in relation to the Dominion proposals had been made 
by all the Provincial Governments. Most of these submissions accepted the 
Dominion proposals in principle but contained a number of suggested modifications. 
The submission of the Government of Ontario suggested an alternative approach 
and differed in principle on some important issues. After five full days of discussion 
it was found that too wide a gap existed to enable an agreement to be reached at 
that time and the Conference adjourned sine die. ‘The Dominion advised that it 
would have to proceed with the formulation of its Budget policies in the light of 
these circumstances. 


The Budget Proposals of June, 1946.—The Budget of June 27, 1946, 
included proposals for a tax agreement which could be entered into by any individual 
province. In compliance with the Wartime Tax Agreements, the Dominion under- 
took to reduce the standard corporation income tax from 40 p.c. to 30 p.c. and also 
to reduce personal income taxes for 1947. The Dominion would also give a tax 
credit of the amount of personal income tax paid any province up to 5 p.c. of the 
tax payable to the Dominion. The Dominion proposed to double its succession 
duty tax, but to provide a credit against this tax of the amount of succession duties 
paid to a Provincial Government up to 50 p.c. of the Dominion tax. If a province 
was prepared to agree to withdraw from income tax, corporation tax and succession 
duty fields for five years, the Dominion would undertake to pay the annual per 
capita subsidy under the terms proposed at the Conference. Agreeing provinces 
might levy a 5 p.c. tax on net corporate income within the province to be collected 
by the Dominion as agent for the province. The proceeds of this tax would be 
deducted from the annual subsidy, and in the event a province did not wish to 
levy this tax an amount equivalent to the estimated yield of such a tax would be 
deducted. 

The objective of the Budget proposals was to secure tax agreements with the 
provinces, but the proposals were designed to enable a province which might prefer 
to continue its own taxation to do so without unduly penalizing its taxpayers. 


Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements.—Following the Budget Address 
several provinces entered into negotiations with the Dominion. During the course 
of these negotiations the formula on which Dominion payments to the provinces 
would be based was expanded and modified. Under the modified formula every 
province entering the agreement has a guaranteed minimum annual payment which 
is subject to adjustment upward for increases in provincial population and in gross 
national product per capita. For the Province of Prince Edward Island the guar- 
anteed minimum is $2,100,000. All other provinces have the choice of either one 
of the following two formule for determining their guaranteed minimum annual 
payment: (1) a combination of $12-75 per capita of 1942 population, plus 50 p.c. of 
provincial income and corporation income tax receipts in 1940, plus the statutory 
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subsidies; or (2) $15 per capita of 1942 population, plus the statutory subsidies. 
Option (1) proves to be the more favourable in the case of New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia while option (2) proves more 
favourable to Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. 


If all provinces should conclude agreements with the Dominion, and assuming 
that each took the option more favourable to it, the guaranteed minimum annual 
payment to each province and the amount payable in 1947, as estimated at July, 
1947, as compared with the total receipts under the Wartime Tax Agreements and 
from succession duties and statutory subsidies would be as follows: 


Total Annual Receipts 
Proposed Agreement during Wartime from 


Fa Wartime Tax Agreements, 
Guaranteed Estimated Succession Duties, and 
Minimum 194? Statutory Subsidies 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Prince Edward Island.......... 2-1 2-3 1-2 
INOValSeobtiauesaseeet catia... 10:9 12-1 4-2 
New, Brunswick. ..o.. coe. eecs 8-8 9-5 4°8 
Quehecuncc: oe ontar cs 56-4 63-4 31-3 
Ontario rercacn eeeer ce seas cok 67-2 74-4 44-3 
Manitobarstanse enimies  ocste 13-5 14-5 8-0 
Saskatchewan con cence. o cesses 15-3 15-8 8-2 
ATDErt a rere hee nies tee 14-2 15:3 8-2 
IBritisnyC olumi big cis deci se 18-1 21-4 14-3 
ROTATA a tee eaceteeeeeantie ee 206-5 228-7 124-5 


The Dominion Government on Mar. 31, 1947, in accordance with its under- 
taking, discontinued its wartime tax of 3 cents a gallon on gasoline, leaving this 
field of taxation which was yielding the Dominion approximately $35,000,000 
annually, entirely to the provinces. Following this, in 1947, all the provinces 
increased their rates of taxation on gasoline as follows: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta 2 cents per gallon; Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 3 cents per gallon. 


Seven provinces—Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—have concluded agree- 
ments to rent their corporation tax, income tax and succession duties fields*to the 
Dominion for five years, terminating Mar. 31, 1952, in exchange for the pay- 
ments indicated above. These agreements were confirmed by legislation passed 
in the Dominion and Provincial Houses in 1947. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ments of Ontario and Quebec announced in March, 1947, their budget proposals 
for the fiscal year 1947-48. These proposals included a 7 p.c. corporation tax, the 
maintenance of existing succession duties, and no personal income tax. At the 
time of its Budget announcement, the Government of Ontario made it clear that it 
would like to see the Dominion-Provincial Conference reconvened in the hope of 
arriving at a general tax agreement. The Dominion Government has committed 
itself to holding a Dominion-Provincial Conference to deal with the social security 
and public investment proposals of the 1945 Conference as soon as tax agreements 
are concluded with all provinces. 


On Nov. 17, 1947, the Dominion Government announced the elimination of the 
8 p.c. sales tax on electricity and gas used for domestic purposes. 


Several other points in connection with the agreements are worthy of mention. 
Virst, special payments were made to the Maritime Provinces to fillin the so-called 
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gap in their case between the beginning of the new agreements, Apr. 1, 1947, and the 
end of the old wartime tax agreements: Oct. 31, 1946, in the case of New Brunswick; 
Nov. 30, 1946, in the case of Nova Scotia; and Dec. 31, 1946, in the case of Prince 
Edward Island. Secondly, if an agreeing province proceeds to take over the whole 
or any part of the business or undertaking or assets of a corporation and thus serves 
‘to reduce the tax revenues which the. Dominion would otherwise obtain, a corre- 
sponding reduction will be made from the annual amounts otherwise payable to 
such province. ‘Thirdly, in respect of natural resources, the agreement does not 
prevent the imposition of royalties and rentals by the province, since these are not 
regarded as taxes when they are of a nature conforming with the definitions set 
forth in the agreement. Further, the agreement specifically allows the imposition 
of taxes on income derived from logging and mining operations, as defined, without 
any: deduction from the payment to the province. Also, under an offer ancillary 
to the agreement, but which applies to all provinces, whether agreeing or not, the 
Dominion is authorized to pay to the province one-half of the Dominion’s net 
collections of tax on the income of certain specified public utility corporations 
resulting from the distribution to the public or the generation for distribution to 
the public of electricity, gas or steam in the province concerned. 


Adjustment of Indebtedness and Natural Resources Claims of the 
Western Provinces.—The Dominion and the Western Provinces reached a settle- 
ment, effective July 1, 1947, concurrently with the tax agreements but not as a part of 
them, which covered the Treasury Bill indebtedness of these Provinces and the 
claims of Alberta and Saskatchewan regarding natural resources. The results of the 
settlement are summarized as follows:— 


° Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba OF Std Alberia Colinbia Total 
$ $ $ $ t Ae 
Total Treasury Bill debt. :.000. dc. oc4.000 24,734,452 80,361,852! 26,212,000 34,031,219 165,339,523 
Treasury Bills for capital and ordinary : 
governmental purposes................- 13,855,101 13,414,441 15,617,000 17,346,838 60,233,379 
Treasury Bills for direct and agricultural 
PONCI EB e tee icin amiatilac veloe Selcte ee 10,879,351 61,221,227 10,595,000 16,684,381 99,379,960 
Amount to be cancelled— 
(4) “Half of above temo: ac cce csicaiess «cs 5,439,676 30,610,614 5,297,500 8,342,191 55,416, 164 
(2) Capitalized relief interest.......... - 5, 726, 184 - - - 


To be repaid in cash out of proceeds of 

Natural Resources Settlement (cal- 

culated as of June 30, 1947)............. - 8,031, 250 8, 031, 250 - 16, 062, 500 
Amount to be refunded without interest.. 5,439,676 30,610,614 5,297,500 8,342,191 49,689,980 


Amount to be refunded with interest..... 18,855,101 5,383,191 7,585,750 17,346,888 44,170,879 


1 Excluding Treasury Bills covering 1938 seed-grain loans refunded in 1945; original amount $16,468,852; 
amount presently outstanding $10,051,708. 


The Treasury Bill indebtedness was incurred during.the depression and drought 
period of the 1930’s. The natural resources claim covered the period 1905 to 1930 
during which time the Dominion had administration and control. The general 
principles of the settlement are as follows: (1) that part of the Treasury Bill indebted- 
ness of the province which represents borrowing for purposes other than direct relief 
or agricultural relief is to be retired over a period of thirty years by an equal annual 
payment representing. amortization of principal and interest at 23 p.c., which is 
approximately the cost of borrowing by the Dominion for a comparable period; and 
(2) half of that part of the total Treasury Bill indebtedness of the province which 
represents borrowing for direct relief and agricultural relief will be written off and 
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the remaining half will be refunded on a basis requiring the retirement of the total 
amount by equal annual instalments over a period of thirty years without interest. 
In the case of Saskatchewan, the amount cancelled includes a certain aH of 
capitalized interest in respect of relief Treasury Bills. 


PART III.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
Section 1.—Canada’s Growth in External Status 


The evolution of Canada in its external relations is reflected in the growth of 
its Department of External Affairs. A review of the organization and development 
of that Department is given at pp. 74-79 of the 1945 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 2.._Canada and the United Nations* 


An outline of the organization of the United Nations and Canada’s place 
therein appears at pp. 82-86 of the 1946 Year Book. A continuation of that material 
is given below. 


Canadian Contribution During 1947 


During the year 1947 the United Nations continued to develop the subsidiary 
organs necessary to carry out its many political, social and economic responsibilities, 
While this process of constitutional development was going on, a good deal was 
also accomplished in the drafting of preliminary surveys of particular problems, in 
the detailed discussion of these problems by the delegates and in the passage of 
resolutions recommending the adoption by Member States of certain common 
policies. The United Nations met its most difficult problems in the political field. 
Basic disagreements as to voting procedure in the Security Council and political 
antagonisms among the Permanent Members hampered the objective consideration 
of disputes and the firm handling of them by the Council. 


Canada, continued its policy of consistent support to the United Nations during 
1947. Canadian statesmen emphasized that the only real hope for world peace lay 
in the achievement of collective security. They admitted the many weaknesses 
of the United Nations but insisted that the Member Nations should begin with 
vigour and imagination to eliminate these weaknesses. In the face of Security 
Council weaknesses, Canada accepted membership in the Council and prepared to 
make its contribution to the effective functioning of that body. At the same time 
Canadian delegates to the General Assembly made it clear that, if the Security 
Council could not fulfil its responsibilities adequately, the General Assembly should 
make greater use of its functions in the field of international security. 


Second Session of the General Assembly, Sept. 19, 1947.—The Rt. Hon. 
L. 8. St. Laurent, M.P., Secretary of State for External Affairs, was the Chairman 
of the Canadian Delegation to the General Assembly and the Rt. Hon. J. L. Isley, 
M.P., Minister of Justice, was associated with him in the leadership of the Delega- 
tion. Members of the Senate, House of Commons, Department of National Health 
and Welfare and the Department of External Affairs completed the Canadian 
Delegation. Four Parliamentary advisers from the Opposition parties in Parliament 
assisted the Delegation. Other advisers were drawn from the Departments of 
National Defence, Finance and External Affairs. 


* Prepared by United Nations Division, Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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The problem of Palestine was the most serious political issue confronting the 
Second Session of the General Assembly. This matter had already been considered 
at a Special Session of the General Assembly which began on Apr. 28, 1947. A 
Special Committee on Palestine was created and instructed to prepare for con- 
sideration at the next regular session of the Assembly a report on the question of 
Palestine. Canada was one of the eleven nations chosen to provide a member for 
the Special Committee.. The Canadian member supported the majority recom- 
mendation of this Committee for a plan of partition with economic union. A 
minority recommended the formation of a federal state. 


At the Second Session of the General Assembly, therefore, these reeommenda- 
tions of the Special Committee on Palestine were considered by an ad hoc Committee 
along with a plan introduced by the Arab nations for an independent unitary state. 
Each of these plans was considered by a separate sub-committee and a third sub- 
committee was appointed to explore the possibility of conciliation between, the 
contending parties. The General Assembly finally approved the recommendation 
of the ad hoc Committee that Palestine be partitioned into independent Arab and 
- Jewish states and that Jerusalem be placed under a Special International Regime, 
all parts of the country to form an economic union. The Assembly set up the 
_ Palestine Commission to supervise the steps leading to this objective. This Com- 
mission was to be guided by and report to the Security Council in the interval 
between meetings of the Assembly. 


The proposal to create an Interim Committee of the General Assembly to meet 
during the recess of the main body was supported by the Canadian Delegation, 
which assisted in drafting the resolution accepted by the necessary two-thirds 
majority of the Assembly. The Canadian Delegation made important contributions 
to a resolution regarding war propaganda, which was accepted unanimously by the 
Assembly. Other important political results of the Session were the establishment 
of a Special Balkan Committee, the election of Argentina, the Ukraine, and Canada 
to the Security Council, the admission of Yemen and Pakistan to membership in 
the United Nations and the establishment of a Temporary Commission on Korea, 
to which Canada was appointed. 


In the economic field, agreements with five specialized agencies* were approved; 
the applications of Austria and Italy for membership in the International Civil 
Aviation Organization were accepted. Resolutions were adopted recommending 
the preparation by the United Nations of periodic reports on world economic con- 
ditions. It was agreed to study the factors bearing upon the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for the Middle East. , 


The General Assembly in dealing with social matters approved an appropria- 
tion of $670,000 for an Advisory Social Welfare Services Program. The action 
taken by the Economic and Social Council and the International Labour Organi- 
zation to formulate definite principles regarding trade union rights was confirmed. 
A resolution was accepted inviting Member States not to assist illegal immigration 
and urging measures to encourage voluntary repatriation and the settlement of.a 
fair share of non-repatriable persons in each Member State. The Assembly urged 
the acceptance by Member States of the constitution of the World Health Organi- 
zation at the earliest possible date. 


* International Telecommunications Union, Universal Postal Union, World Health Organization, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and International Monetary Fund. 
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The discussion of legal matters resulted in the adoption of resolutions regarding 
the surrender and punishment of war criminals, the establishment of an International 
Law Commission for the purpose of codifying international law, the preparation 
by the Economic and Social Council of a draft convention on genocide, and the 
approval of a convention on the privileges and immunities of specialized agencies. 


To finance the United Nations, a budget of $34,825,195 was adopted. Canada 
joined in approving this budget. The scale of contribution for members was 
essentially the same as for 1946, Canada’s share being 3-2 p.c. of the total. 


_~Economic and Social Activities.—Canada is one of the eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council, having been elected in January, 1946, for a period 
of three years. Two sessions, the fourth and fifth, were held in 1947. 


At the Fourth Session, held in New York, U.S.A., from Feb. 28 to Mar. 29, 
important decisions were taken in matters of policy. The earlier sessions were 
concerned largely with organization. Reports from eight of the nine functional 
commissions of the Council were presented containing recommendations for decision 
and action by the Council. Canada attended meetings of five of these commissions 
during the year. 


The greatest achievement of the Fourth Session was the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for Europe and an Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East; these proposals were supported by the Canadian Delegation. Both 
regional commissions are of a temporary character, designed to conduct studies, to 
initiate action, and to participate in measures adopted by the United Nations as a 
whole. 


At its Fifth Session the Economic and Social Council appointed an ad hoc 
Committee which reported favourably to the Second Session of the General Assembly 
regarding the establishment of an Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Important recommendations were made regarding the question of voting rights of 
these States which are not members of the United Nations but which attend United 
Nations international conferences. | 


One of the major functions assigned to the Economic and Social Council by 
the Charter is the co-ordination of the activities of the Specialized Agencies. To 
aid in the discharge of this function the Council may enter into agreements with the 
Agencies. Nine agreements have so far been approved. Canada is a member of 
all these Agencies and has approved all the agreements with the United Nations. 


Among the most important achievements of the year in this field were the | 
completion of a draft Charter for the proposed International Trade Organization, and 
the opening stages of a World Trade Conference at Havana, Cuba, during November 
and December where the principles of this Charter were discussed. A General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade had been signed earlier in the year by 23 govern- 
ments (including that of Canada) which agreed to substantial reductions in tariffs. 


The Canadian Delegate to the Fourth Session of the Council was Dr. G. F. 
Davidson, Deputy Minister of National Health and Welfare (Welfare) and at the 
Fifth Session Canada was represented by the Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. 

While the Economic and Social Council brings into focus the widespread activ- 
ities of international organizations, most of the work in this field is accomplished by 
the Specialized Agencies. 
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The Canadian Government also contributed international relief. From a 
$20,000,000 fund set aside for international relief on the termination of UNRRA, 
Canada gave $5,000,000 to the International Children’s Emergency Fund and 
$11,000,000 for work in Austria, Greece and Italy. Another outstanding con- 
tribution was made by Canadian participation in the Preparatory Commission of 
the International Refugee Organization, which has taken responsibility for the 
maintenance and repatriation or resettlement of refugees and displaced persons. 


PART IV.—DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION* 
Section 1.—Representatives of Canada in Other Countries 
Subsection 1.—British Commonwealth Countries | 


- United Kingdom: (Established 1880.) 


High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom: Mr. N. A. RoBERTSON 
(Sept. 17, 1946). Previous High Commissioners :— 


Str ALEXANDER GALT, 1880-83 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER, 1884-87, 1888-96 

‘Lorp Srratucona AND Mount Royat, 1896-1914 

Str GEorRGE PerRiEy, 1917-22 (Acting 1914-17) 

‘Tue Hon. P. C. Larkin, 1922-30 

Tue Hon. G. Howarp Frrauson, 1930-35 

Tue Rr. Hon. CHartes Vincent Massey, 1935-46. 
Address: Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W. 1. 


Australia: (Established 1939.) 
High Commissioner for Canada in Australia: Mr. Kenneto A. GREENE 
(March, 1947). Previous High Commissioners :— 


Mr. CHARLES J. BURCHELL, 1939-41 

Maysor-GENERAL Victor Opium, 1941-42 

Tue Hon. Tuomas C. Davis, 1942-46. 
Address: State Circle, Canberra. 


New Zealand: (Established 1940.) 


High Commissioner for Canada in New Zealand: Dr. A. Rive (June 1, 1946). 
Previous High Commissioner: Dr. W. A. RIDDELL, 1940-46. 


Address: Government Life Insurance Building, Customs Quay, Wellington. 


South Africa: (Established 1940.) 


High Commissioner for Canada in the Union of South Africa: Mr. E. D. McGREER 
(Nov. 6, 1946). Previous High Commissioners :— 
Dr. Henry Laureys, 1940-44 
Mr. CHARLES J. BURCHELL, 1944-45 
Mr. J. C. Maceituivray, 1945-46 (Acting). 
Address: 24 Barclays Bank Building, Church Square, Pretoria. 
~ * Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, as at June 30, 1948. Subsequent appoint- 
ments to date of going to press are given in Chapter X X XII, the Annual Register. An annual review of 


the organization and activities of Canadian Government representation abroad is contained in the Report 
of the Department of External Affairs, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Price 10 cents. 
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Ireland: (Established 1940.) 


The High Commissioner for Canada in Ireland: The Hon. W. F. A. TURGEON 
(Nov. 6, 1946). Previous High Commissioners:— - 


Mr. Joun H. Kettuy, 1940-41 ; 
Mr. J. D. Kearney, 1941-45 
Mr. Mercuant M. Manongy, 1945-46. 


Address: 92 Merrian Square, West, Dublin. 


Newfoundland: (Established 1941.) 


The High Commissioner for Canada in Newfoundland: Mr. P. A. Brive 
(Acting). Previous High Commissioners: — | 


Mr. CuHarues J. BURCHELL, 1941-44, 
Mr. J. Scorr Macponatp, 1944-48. 
Address: Circular Road, St. John’s. 


India: (Established 1946.) 
High Commissioner for Canada in India: Mr. J. D. KEarney (Dec. 23, 1946). 


Address: 4 Auranezeb Road, New Delhi. 


Subsection 2.—Foreign Countries 
EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS 


Argentina: (Established 1941.) 

Ambassador: Mr. Warwick F. CxHIpMAN (presented Letter of Credence 
Oct. 1, 1945). Previous Minister: The Hon. W. F. A. Turanon, 1941-44. Chargé 
d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. K. P. Ktrxkwoop, 1944-45. 


Address: Bartolome Mitre, 478, Buenos Aires. 


Belgium: (Established 1939.) 
Ambassador: Mr. Vicror Dore (presented Letter of Credence Jan. 21, 1947). 
Previous Representatives :— 
Ministers :— 
Mr. Jean Desy, 1939-40 
Masor-GENERAL GEORGE P. VANIER, 1948-45. 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interem:— 
Mr. Pizrre Durvy, 1940-48. 
Ambassador :— 
The Hon. W. F. A. Turcron, 1945-47. 
Address: 46 Montoyer Street, Brussels. 


Brazil: (Established 1941.) 


Ambassador: Mr. J. S. Macponaup (presented Letter of Credence June 3, 
1948). Previous Ambassador: Mr. JEAN Dusy, 1944-47. Mr. JEan Disy was 
Minister from 1941 until 1944. 


Address: Avenida President Wilson, 165, 7th Floor, Rio de Janeiro. 
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Chile: (Established 1942.) 
Ambassador: Mr. C. F. Exxiorr (presented Letter of Credence Apr. 3, 1947). 
Previous Representatives :— 
Ministers :— ; 
The Hon. W. F. A. Turcron, 1942-43 
Mr. Warwick F. CuipMan, 1948-44. 
Ambassador :— 
Mr. Warwick F. Cuipman, 1944-46. 
‘Chargé d Affaires ad interim:— 
Mr. Jutes Lucier, 1945-46. 
_ Address: Bank of London and South America Building, Santiago. 


China: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador: The Hon. T. C. Davis (presented Letter of Credence May 21, 
1947). Previous Ambassador: Masor-GENERAL Vicror W. Opium, 1942-46. 


Address: No. 3 Ping Tsang Hsiang, Nanking. 


Cuba: (Established 1945.) | 

Minister: Mr. C. P. Hesert (presented Letter of Credence Mar. 16, 1948). 
' Previous Minister: Mr. Emir VAILLANCOURT, 1945-48. 

Address: Avenida de las Misiones No. 17, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: (Established 1942.) 


Minister: Masor-GENERAL GEORGE P. VANIER (appointed Nov. 30, 1942). 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. R. M. MacponnEtu (appointed February, 1947). 


Address: Krakowska 22, Prague. 


Denmark: (Established 1946.) 


Minster: Dr. Hunry Laureys (presented Letter of Credence July 12, 1947). 
Previous Minister: Mr. J. D. Knarney, 1946-47. 


Address: Osterbrogade 26, Copenhagen. 


France: (Established 1928.) 


Ambassador: Masor-GENERAL GEORGE P. VANIER (presented Letter of Credence 
Dec. 20, 1944). Masor-GmeNERAL GrorcE P. VanieR was Minister from 1938 
until 1944. Previous Minister: The Hon. Puinipre Roy, 1928-38. 


Address: 72 Foch Avenue, Paris. 


Greece: (Established 1943.) 

Ambassador: Masjor-GENERAL THE Hon. L. R. LAFLEcHE (presented Letter 
of Credence Sept. 28, 1945). Previous Minister: Masor-GENERAL GEORGE P. 
VANIER, 1943-45. 

Address: 31 Queen Sofia Boulevard, Athens. 


Italy: (Established 1947.) 
Ambassador: Mr. JEAN Desy (presented Letter of Credence June 26, 1948). 
Mr. JEAN Desy was Minister from October, 1947, until June, 1948. 


Address: Saverio Mercadante 15, Rome. 
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| Luxembours: (Established 1945.) 


Minister: Mr. Victor Dore (presented Letter of Credence Mar. 4, 1947). 
Previous Minister: THs Hon. W. F. A. Turcron, 1945-47. 


Address: 46 Montoyer Street, Brussels. 


Mexico: (Established 1944.) 


Ambassador: Mr. 8S. D. Pierce (presented Letter of Credence July 17, 1947). 
Previous Ambassadors :— 


Tue Hon. W. F. A. Turcron, 1944-45 
Dr. H. L. KEENuEysipE, 1945-47. 
Address: Edificio International, Paseo de La Reforma, No. 1, Mexico City. 


Netherlands: (Established 1939.) 


Ambassador: Mr. Pimrre Dupuy (presented Letter of Credence Mar. 18, 1947). 
Mr. Pierre Dupuy was Minister from 1945 until 1947. Previous Ministers:— 


Mr. JEAN Desy, 1939-40 

Masor-GENERAL GEORGE P. VANIER, 1943-45. 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad intertim:— 

Mr. Pirrre Durpvy, 1940-48. 
Address: Sophialaan 1A, The Hague. 


Norway: (Established 1943.) 
Minister: Mr. E. J."Garuanp (presented Letter of Credence Oct. 21, 1947). 
Previous Ministers :— 
Masor-GENERAL GEORGE P. VANIER, 1943-46 
Mr. J. D. Kmarney, 1946-47. _ 
Address: Fridtjof Nansens Place, 5 Oslo. 


Peru: (Established 1944.) 


Ambassador: Mr. J. A. Srrone (presented Letter of Credence June 21, 1947). 
Previous Amhassador: Dr. Henry Laureys, 1944-47. 


Address: Edificio Boza, Plaza San Martin, Lima. 


Poland: (Established 1942.) . 

Minister: Masjor-GENERAL GEORGE P. VANIER (appointed Nov. 30, 1942). 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. K. P. Kirkwoop (appointed February, 1947). 
Address: Hotel Bristol, Warsaw. 


Sweden: (Established 1947.) 


Minister: Vacant. Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. F. H. Pater (appointed 
February, 1947). 


Address: Strandvagen 7-C. 


Switzerland: (Established 1947.) 
Minister: Mr. L. D. WiuarEss (presented Letter of Credence Oct. 21, 1947). 
Address: Thunstrasse 95, Berne. 


/ 
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Turkey: (Established 1947.) . 

Ambassador: Masor-GENERAL Victor W. Opium (presented Letter of Credence 
Nov. 26, 1947). 

Address: 211 Ayranci Baglari Kavaklidere, Ankara. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: (Established 1942.) 

Ambassador: Vacant. Chargé d’Affaires ad interim: Mr. J. W. Hoimes 
(appointed March, 1947). Previous Ambassador: Mr. L. D. WiuerEss, 1942-47. 

Address: 23 Starokonyushny Pereulok, Moscow. 


United States of America: (Established 1927.) 
Ambassador: Mr. H. H. Wrone (presented Letter of Credence Nov. 8, 1946). 
Previous Representatives :— 
Ministers :— 
Tue Rr. Hon. Cuartes Vincent Massey, 1927-30 
Tue Hon. W. D. Herring, 1931-35 
Tue Hon. Sir HerBert Marimr, 1936-39 
Mr. Lorine C. Curisti£, 1939-41 
Tue Hon. Leicuton G. McCarruy, 1941-43. 


Ambassadors :— 
Tue Hon. Leicuton G. McCartay, 1948-44 
Mr. L. B. Pearson, 1944-46. 
Address: 1746 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Yugoslavia: (Established 1948.) 
Minister: Mr. E. VAILLANcOoURT (presented Letter of Credence Feb. 26, 1948). 
Address: Belgrade. 


MILITARY AND LIAISON MISSIONS 
Germany: 
Head of Military Mission: Lieutenant-General Maurice Pope. 
Address: Commonwealth House, 40 Johannesberger St., Wilmersdorf, Berlin. 


Japan: 
Head of Liaison Mission: Mr. KE. H. Norman. 
Address: 16 Omote-Machi, 3 Chome, Akaska-Ku, Tokyo. 


CONSULATES 
China: 
Vice-Consuls: Mr. P. G. R. Campbell and Mr. F. G. Ballachey. 
Address: 27 The Bund, Shanghai. 


Portugal: 
Acting Consul General: Mr. L. S. Glass. 
Address: Rua Rodrigo Fonseca, 103-40, Lisbon. 


United States of America: 

Consul General: Mr. H. D. Scully. 

Address: 620 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Consul General: Mr. E. Turcotte. 

Address: Suite 800, Daily News Building, 400 West Madison Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Consul General: Mr. Harry A. Scott. 

Address: Kohl Bldg., 400 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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CoNSULATES—concluded 


United States of America :—concluded 

Consul: Mr. James J. Hurley. 

Address: 1035 Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Honorary Vice-Consul: Mr. A. Lafleur. 

Address: Office 503, 120 Exchange Street, Portland, Me. 


Venezuela: 
Acting Consul General: Mr. Cc. S. Bissett. 
Address: No. 805, Edificio America, Esquina Veroes, Caracas. 


Section 2.—Representatives of Other Countries in Canada 
Subsection 1.—British Commonwealth Countries 


‘United Kingdom: (Established 1928.) 
High Commissioner for the United Kingdom: THe Hon. Str ALEXANDER 
CLUTTERBUCK (appointed May 29, 1946). Previous High Commissioners :— 
Sir WivturaM H. Cuark, 1928-34 
Sir Francis Fioup, 1935-38 
Sir GERALD CAMPBELL, 1938-41 
Tue Rr. Hon. Matcotm MacDonatp, 1941-46. 
Address: Earnscliffe, Ottawa. 


Australia: (Established 1940.) 
High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Australia: THE Rr. Hon. FRANcIsS 
M. ForpeE (appointed Jan. 18, 1947). Previous High Commissioners :— 
Masor-GENERAL THE Hon. Sir WiLiLiaAm Guascow, 1940-45 
THE Hon. ALFRED STIRLING, 1945-46. 
Address: 24 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 


New Zealand: (Established 1943.) 

High Commissioner for New Zealand: Tue Hon. James THorn (appointed 
May 12, 1947). Previous High Commissioner: THE Hon. Davin WILSON, 1944-47. 

Address: 107 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa. 


South Africa: (Established 1938.) 

High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa: Tar Hon. Dr. P. R. VitsJomn 
(appointed Sept. 10, 1945). Previous Accredited Representative: Mr. Davip 
DE WAAL Meyer, 1938-44. 

Address: 15 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 


Ireland: (Established 1939.) 

High Commissioner for Ireland: Tux Hon. Joun J. HEARNE (appointed Aug. 
18, 1989). 

Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


India: (Established 1947.) 

High Commissioner for India: SaARDAR THE Hon. Harpir SincH Matix 
_ (appointed Sept. 3, 1947). 

Address: 114 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 2.—Foreign Countries 


Argentina: (Established 1941.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcretueEncy Dr. Juan 
Cartos RopricuEz (Jan. 13, 1947). 


Address: 18 Rideau Street, Ottawa. ; 


Belgium: (Established 1937.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Excretuency A. PatrEr- 
NOTTE DE LA VAILLEE (July 20, 1945). 


Address: 395 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 


Brazil: (Established 1941.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Excenuency Dr. Acyr 
po Nascimento Pass (Apr. 26, 1946). 


Address: 400 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa. 


Chile: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcrLLENcy GENERAL 
ARNALDO Carrasco (June 5, 1947). 


Address: Suite 215, 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


- China: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Excetuency Liu CHIEH 
(June 7, 1947). 


Address: 410 Besserer Street, Ottawa. 


Cuba: (Established 1945.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His Excrtuency Dr. 
Mariano Brut (Nov. 2, 1945). 


Address: 499 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa. 


Czechoslovakia: (Established 1942.) 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. STanistAv Kuma (Mar. 11, 1948). 
Address: 171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa. 


Denmark: (Established 1946.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His Excryuency G. B. 
Hour (Mar. 7, 1946). 


Address: 107 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Finland: (Established 1947.) 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His ExceELLENcy Uruo 
ViupITon Torvoua (Jan. 7, 1948). 


Address: Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 


France: (Established 1928.) 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcELLENCY FRANCISQUE 
Gay (Apr. 21, 1948). 


Address: 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 
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Greece: (Established 1942.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His EXcELLENcY CONSTANTINE 
SAKELLAROPOULO (Nov. 12, 1945). 

Address: Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 


Iceland: (Established 1947.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His Excetuency TuHor 
TxHors (Jan. 20, 1948). 

Address: Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 


Italy: (Established 1947.) 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His ExcELLENcY Count 
Caro Frcr1a pi Cossato (Oct. 10, 1947). 


Address: 384 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 


Mexico: (Established 1944.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcrLtuency Primo 
VittA Micuen (Sept. 15, 1947). 

Address: 11 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa. 


Netherlands: (Established 1939.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Excruttency Dr. J. H. 
VAN RorEN (Apr. 2, 1947). 

Address: 168 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 


Norway: (Established 1942.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His EXcELLENCY DANIEL 
Steen (Apr. 2, 1942). 

Address: 509 Plaza Building, 45 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


Peru: (Established 1944.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcELLENcY ALFREDO 
BENAVIDES (Mar. 29, 1945). 

Address: 36 Elgin Street, Ottawa. 


Poland: (Established 1942.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His EXcELLENCY EUGENIUSZ 
MILNIKIEL (Apr. 22, 1948). 

Address: 183 Carling Avenue, Ottawa. 


Sweden: (Established 1943.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His ExcrtuENcy PER 
WIJKMAN (Aug. 4, 1948). 

Address: 720 Manor Road, Rockcliffe Park. 


Switzerland: (Established 1945.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His Excrutency Dr. 
Victor Ner (Apr. 25, 1946). 

Address: 5 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa. 
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Turkey: (Established 1944.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcELLENcY MUZAFFER 
GoxeER (Nov. 12, 1947). 

Address: Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: (Established 1942.) 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: NIKOLAI BELOKHVOSTIKOV (Dec. 29, 1947). 
Address: 285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa. 


United States of America: (Established 1927.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExckELLENcY THE Hon. 
Ray ATHERTON (Nov. 19, 1943). 

Address: 100 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


‘Uruguay: (Established 1947.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His ExcELLENcY CESAR 
MontTERO DE BusTAMANTE (Mar. 11, 1948). 

Address: 7 Delaware Avenue, Ottawa. 


Yugoslavia: (Established 1947.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His Excrettency Mato 
Jaxsic (July 8, 1948). 

Address: 259 Daly Avenue, Ottawa. 
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The records accumulated at the decennial censuses of Canada since the creation 
of the Dominion in 1867 to the latest census to date, 1941, make a valuable con- 
tribution to the demographic history of the nation. Each successive decade has 
added to the vast scope of the material; the detailed statistical analyses and the 
numerous monographs and studies available under the several aspects of demography 
and agriculture have made the census a most important statistical measure of 
accomplishment and progress. 


The salient aspects of population growth under each main heading shown ‘in 
the conspectus are covered but not necessarily in any one edition. The Canada 
Year Book can do no more than summarize the broad results of the census. More 
detailed information can be obtained from the census publications. 


The main legal reason for a periodic census under the constitution of Canada 
is to determine representation in the House of Commons: this, according to the 
British North America Act, is based on population (see p. 85). The payment 
of provincial subsidies on a per capita basis is adjusted annually on population 
estimated from the census data. In view of this each person is counted as belonging 
to the locality of his regular domicile, rather than to the place he may be at the 
date of enumeration. 


The modern Dominion-wide census, however important this redistribution 
purpose, has a much wider sphere of usefulness. It constitutes, through the data 
collected directly from the people, a true measure of the social and economic progress 
of the country and can therefore be used in the regulation and general administration 
of public affairs, social security and rehabilitation programs, etc. 


History of the Census.—An outline of the history of the census is given at 
pp. 96-97 of the 1947 edition of the Year Book. 


Growth of Population.—A brief résumé of the population history of Canada 
from the first census in 1666, when it numbered 3,215 persons, to the eighth Dominion 
Census of 1941, when the figure was 11,506,655, places Canada among the leading 
countries of the British Empire in the rate of population growth. The inflow of 


* This Chapter has been checked by O. A. Lemieux, Director, Census (Demography) Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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- capital and the opening up of new and vast areas with the consequent stimulation 
of immigration began with the opening of the twentieth century and was the latest 
episode in the transformation of the central prairie region, which, in the course of 
forty years, has been organized into provinces and developed with such promise. 
The total population of Canada at the end of the nineteenth century was approxi- 
mately 5,400,000; it had about doubled this figure by 1931. The general increase 
in the population of European countries during the entire nineteenth century was 
approximately three-fold; Canada equalled this rate of progress during the sixty 
years from 1871 to 1931. 


In the decade 1901-11 immigration alone totalled 1,800,000. This figure was 
the main factor in the gain of 34-2 p.c. registered by the total population of Canada 
in that decade, which was relatively larger than the growth of any modern country 
during the same period. 


The next decade started out with an intensification of this immigration move- 
ment, but with the outbreak of the First World War a recession set in. The effects 
of that War upon the Canadian population were both direct and indirect. Nearly 
60,000 members of the Canadian Forces died overseas and approximately 20,000 
took their discharge in the United Kingdom. To these may be added 50,000 
deaths from the war plague, influenza. In addition large numbers of British Isles 
residents, most of them recent immigrants, left Canada to join the Armed Forces 
of the United Kingdom and did not return; the same is true of enemy nationals 
who passed in considerable numbers into the United States immediately before 
and after the declaration of hostilities. The fluidity of the Canadian population 
accordingly rendered the War costly in personnel far beyond actual casualties. 
However, the net result over the ten years was a population increase of 21-9 p.e. 
or the largest increase for any modern country in that decade with the exception of 
_ Australia where an increase of 22-0 p.c. was recorded. 


The Census of 1931 showed a further increase of 18-1 p.c. over 1921. * Natural 
increase and immigration contributed 1,325,256 and 1,509,136, respectively, although 
the net gain was only 1,588,837 since estimated emigration was 1,245,555, for the 
ten years. Census returns of Great Britain for 1921-31 showed an increase of 4-7 
p.c., equalling that of the previous decade. New Zealand in the ten-year interval 
1911-21 showed an increase of 19-8 p.c. and the decade 1921-31, 19-3 p.c. A 
census of Australia was not taken in 1931, but the official estimate of population 
based on the Census of 1933 gave an increase of 19-8 p.c. as against 22-0 p.c. for 
the period 1911-21. Census figures for the United States showed an increase in 
population of 14-9 p.c. for 1910-20, 16-1 p.c. for 1920-30 and 7-2 p.c. for 1930-40. 


The eighth census of Canada taken June 2, 1941, gave the population as 
11,506,655 as compared with 10,376,786 as of June 1, 1931, an increase of 1,129,869 
or 10-9 p.c. in the decade. During the greater part of this decade, Canada, along 
with all other countries, was face to face with a prolonged and severe economic 
depression; immigration was still further restricted by government regulations as 
well as by economic necessity. The figures for immigrant arrivals were actually 
reduced from 1,166,004 in the ten-year period 1921-31 to 140,361 in 1931-41. The 
natural increase for this period showed a reduction of about 7 p.c. and, since immi- 
gration was reduced more than 88 p.c. over the decade, the net increase in population 
was due almost entirely to the favourable birth and death rates of the established 
population. 


CHANGES IN PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


OF POPULATION, CANADA 
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PART I.—STATISTICS OF GENERAL POPULATION 


Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken as of Apr. 2, 1871, Apr. 4, 1881, Apr. 5, 1891, Apr. 1, 1901, June 1, 
1911, 1921, 1931 and June 2, 1941. Summary figures are given in Table 1. 


1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial Census Years 
1871-1941 


Nors.—The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 are shown at p. 164. 
Intercensal estimated populations from 1867-1904 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book; from 1905-30 
at p. 127 of the 1946 edition; and from 1931-48 in Table 4, p. 139, of the present edition. 


Province 
or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

Territory 
PeH.Island.::.... 94,021 108, 891 109,078 | 103,259 93, 728 88, 615 88,038 95, 047 
Nova Scotia...... 387,800 | 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837 | 512,846 577, 962 
New Brunswick...} 285,594 | 321,233 | 321,263 | 331,120 | 351,889 | 387,876 | 408,219 457,401 
Muebees.cs.sss es. 1,191,516 | 1,859,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 | 2,005,7761| 2,360,5102| 2,874,662 | 3,331, 882 
Ontario, bseonsico.: 1,620,851 | 1,926,922 | 2,114,821 | 2,182,947 | 2,527,2921] 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 
Manitoba......... 25, 228 62,260 | 152,506 | 255,211 | 461,3941) 610,118 | 700,139 729, 744 
Saskatchewan..... - - - 91,279 | 492,432 | 757,510 | 921,785 895, 992 
Plpertay|. f.< fics sae - - - 73,022 | 374,2953| 588,454 | 731,605 796, 169 
British Columbia..| 36, 247 49, 459 98,173 178,657 | 392,480 | 524,582 | 694,263 817, 861 
WAPK ON ocr sre aie ~ - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 
INBEV dL thc asees. 48,000 56, 446 98, 967 20,129 6, 5073 8,143 9,316 12,028 
Canada....... 3,689,257 | 4,824,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,9492/10,376,786 | 11,506,655 
1 Corrected as a result of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 2 Revised in accordance with 
the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for 1921 includes 485 members of the 
Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately. 3 Corrected by transfer of population of 
Fort Smith (368) to the Northwest Territories. 4The decreases shown in the population of the 


’ Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


Numerical increases in the populations of the different provinces of Canada 
are given by decades from 1871-1941, at p. 99 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Section 2.—Movement of Population 


The traditional movement of population on the North American Continent 
from east to west has not been in evidence in the statistics of the past two decades. 
A somewhat spotty picture is revealed by the intercensal comparison between 1931 
and 1941, by the ration book counts of 1944 and 1946 and by the special survey of 
interprovincial migration covering 1946-47. 

The most spectacular changes are shown in the Prairie Provinces and in British 
Columbia. The three Prairie Provinces lost by out-migration about a quarter of 
a million people between 1931 and 1941 and almost the same number from 1941 to 
1946. British Columbia gained—during the 1930’s at the rate of about 8,000 a 
year and during the 1940’s at about 25,000 a year. According to the most recent 
figures available there is no sign of a falling-off in British Columbia’s growth. 
On an absolute basis, Ontario received almost the same number of people as British 
Columbia, but in relation to her larger population this growth was only a quarter 
as important. Quebec’s net change was very small relative to its population. 
Nova Scotia gained during the war years and lost immediately after the War, 
while the Maritime Provinces as a whole lost population over the past two decades. 
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In the 1945 edition of the Year Book a calculation was presented* using the 
ration-card count of 1944 by counties to estimate rural-urban movement. Tables 2 
and 3 show these results as well as a similar series for the periods Apr. 1, 1944, 
to Sept. 1, 1946, and June 1, 1946, to June 1, 1947. The average exodus of about 
30,000 persons a year from farm counties to urban places, which was shown 
during the 1930’s, increased to over 80,000 a year in 1941-44. Since 1944, however, 
no significant rural-urban movement appeared. 


2.—Rural and Urban Movement of Population, 1911-46 
(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Metro- Other Rural 
Item politan Urban Farm Non-Farm Canada 
000 000 000 000 000 

Population— 

June; 1911 0 ee eee Bie eae aes 1,768 2,339 2, 663 422 7,192 

June; 1921s Slee eee ee ee tee 2,401 2,749 3,143 482 8,775 

SNe) 1931 ee ee er eee Gy One 3.162 3, 444 535 10, 363 

June, 1941): 255 ee ee ine ee et een aoa 3, 621 3, 564 3,679 626 11, 490 

Marchi, “1944-4. sere eee chara atte tate 3, 966 3, 785 3, 653 623 11, 927 

Septem ber;1946725 pauses ee ocette. hoe ee 4,059 3, 898 3, 708 669 12,334 
Natural Increase— 

TOSIZAT eek Lice ieee eaten aermnrter eon aera | 256 379 526 62 TEODR 

OAT 4A een eo Ee Rae ote etn eee ay ee enna 110 156 158 22 446 

POA4-AG Fors ok ee cco wae eter race nye a eR mare 91 137 149 21 398 
Internal Migration— 

TOSI SAL Avo cise eo Sete he eas Seater aroe Slay Meee cee eT 133 33 —291 29 —96 

1 O41 4 OW a. ee MNS oct tee eae eek ee 235 65 —284 —25 -—9 

1944-46) So Bi 2a rt Pate ee ee ie wae ate ee 2 —24 6 25 9 


3.—Interprovincial Migration, 1931-47 
(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


June 1, 1931 | June 1, 1941 | Apr. 1, 1944 | June 1, 1946 


Province to to to to 
June 1, 1941 | Apr. 1, 1944 | Sept. 1, 1946 | June 1, 1947 
000 ’000 000 000 
Princeiawardslsland spe aioe eo uae —3 —7 1 —2 
INOVEIDCOLIAN: Sent e oe eee sees +8 +8 —18 —2 
Niew Bruns wicket sore oon ee re ae —10 —19 +3 —2 
[QIN] ols eae ae sis nmamteice torino macrGtneeee Oo OIE here —3 —13 —10 +1 
Ontario... 850 scons ee eee +78 +59 +79 +21 
Manitobasacrs cae one ee oe eran eee: —48 —25 —21 +2 
Saskatchewan. tn ten coe eet ee —158 —86 —38 —6 
Alberta cco ee eee eee —42 —15 —42 +1 
BritishyColumbiave.-...0- ee ee ee +82 +89 +56 +26 
@anada: 605i eee eee —96 —9 +9 +39 


1 Less than 500. 


Section 3.—Intercensal Estimates of Population and Current 
Analyses 


Intercensal estimates of the population serve many uses. They constitute a 
base for vital statistics rates, per capita figures of production and trade, and other 
analyses. More recently, they have proved useful for estimates of labour force 
and other population characteristics on data collected in sample surveys. 

Estimates are constructed in the first place for the total population of Canada 
and each province. It isa requirement that these be made available about the date 
to which they apply, June 1 of each year. As final figures on the components of 


* A review of the rural-urban movement of population in 1941-44, the migration between the nine 
provinces of Canada during the decade 1931-41, and the estimated net civilian immigration by provinces, 
1941-44, appears at pp .120-122 of the 1945 Year Book. 
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population change are not ready at that date, the numbers of births, deaths and 
immigrants are partly filled in by extrapolation so that a preliminary figure is 
secured for the June to May interval. To avoid a cumulative error the calculation 
in effect starts afresh with the latest preceding census for each year’s estimates and 
uses the most up-to-date figures then at hand. To the census figures are added the 
births of the intervening years and the deaths are subtracted. Immigrants are 
added and emigrants are subtracted. On the last item of this calculation there is 
least information—it is possible to ascertain the number of Canadians entering the 
United States from United States immigration figures, and sometimes the same for 
the United Kingdom but no data for other countries are available. 

The same calculation provides the estimates for the provinces year by year, 
with the addition that interprovincial migration for each year is now given by the 
June survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Sampling Unit. This special 
2 p.c. sample is used to fill what has hitherto been a serious gap in the annual 
estimates. ; 

The program of population estimates calls for two figures to be given in respect 
of each year; one based on preliminary materials, as described above, necessarily 
involving an extrapolation of birth, death and immigration returns, and the other 
on final figures subject to no further change which can be made available only 
when the last item of subsequent information has been secured. This last item is 
the succeeding decennial census. There is no theoretical gain in making minor 
adjustments which are within the band of error to which the figures are subject in 
any case, and such adjustments in practice cause confusion to users. As estimates 
for successive years are independently calculated back to the latest census the best 
estimate of the balance of population change is not obtained by subtracting the 
figure for one year from that for the year following. As there is in fact much interest 
attaching to the year-to-year balance, Table 5, which gives all available data on 


that point, is included. 


4.—Kstimates of Population, by Provinces, Intercensal Years, 1931-48 


Norr.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population 
figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book and for 1905-30 at p. 127 of 
the 1946 edition. Figures for all provinces for 1931 and 1941 are decennial census figures while those for 
the Prairie Provinces for 1936 and 1946 are quinquennial census figures. 


Year P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon we Canada 
7000 | ’000 | ’000 000 000 7000 | 7000 | ’000 | 7000 } ’000 | ’000 000 

U4 San ~ 88 | 513 | 408 | 2,874] 3,432] 700] 922] 732] 694 4 9} 10,376 
Pn Se es eke 89 519 414 2,925 3,473 705 924 740 707 4 10 10,510 
nee eee 90 525 419 2,972 Sole 708 926 750 717 4 10 10, 633 
EAS Stictcnhscel ale 91 531 423 3,016 3, 544 709 928 758 727 4 10 10,741 
LAS. eee aie O25] 2056 |) 4284) 3, 0DM.| 1d, 010-1) a10N| Sa0)} =cbD-|— 76 5 11 10, 845 
1 a ee OE baa We acad| ees Olona onGOOnn ada Gade laaivo. oreo 5 11 10, 950 
JOG Se aegis 93 549 437 3,141 3,607 715 922 776 759 a 11 11,045 
SS ea ree 94 555 442 3, 183 3,672 720 914 781 775 5 11 11, 152 
BLN dior 5. <tc cote os 94 561 447 3, 230 3, 708 726 906 786 792 5 12 11, 267 
Oe oe 95 569 452 3,278 8, 747 728 900 790 805 5 12 11,381 
le ea 95 | 578 | 457] 3,332] 3,788 | 730] 896 | 796] 818 5 12 |} 11,507 
RE Sey 90 591 464 3,390 3, 884 724 848 776 870 5 iy 11, 654 
TERT OG. ok a eee 91 607 463 3,457 3,917 726 842 792 900 5 12 11, 812 
ELS Se 91 612 462 3,500 3,965 732 846 818 932 5 12 11,975 
LES Ni eae an 92 621 468 3, 561 4,004 736 845 826 949 5 12 12,119 
er 94 612 480 3, 630 4,101 727 833 803 |1,003 8 16 12,307 
UES Ee 94 621 491 3, 112 4,189 743 842 822 {1,044 8 16 12, 582 
LS ie 93 635 503 a4O2 4,297 757 854 846 {1,082 8 16 12,883 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available, 
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5.—_Summary of Births, Deaths, Natural Increase and Immigration, Calendar 
Years, with Estimated Population as at June 1, 1931-46 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


te Calendar- Year Data Estimate d 
ear : opulation 
: Natural Immi- 

Births Deaths Tieredss gration as at June 1 
LOST ET enee here ee, ee Pees 240,473 104,517 135,956 27,508 10,363,000 
NAS Ie AS AS So oe AR Ore AOAC De ORO Oe 235, 666 104,377 131,289 20, 579 10, 496, 000 
VOSS eoecr ote tc cei foo eee era ae 222, 868 101, 968 120,900 14, 358 10, 619, 000 
OSA eiere ee aan) Brett etna eae 221, 303 101, 582 119, 721 12, 466 10, 727,000 
OS Biber pte 5 sofa cniorc camer sateen teres Renee 221,451 105, 567 115, 884 11,251 10, 829, 000 
OSGI areca cae see Mee ere eae 220,371 107, 050 113,321 11, 634 10, 934, 000 
LOST. Mat sick See ee ee ee ee 220, 235 113, 824 106, 411 15,080 11,029,000 
OS Be ids t acd, < atoidiet eae arereeien tne ie cen erence tere 229, 446 106, 817 122, 629 17282 11, 136,000 
1989 25 SARE ee cee ee a anette 229, 468 108, 951 120, 517 16, 978 11, 250, 000 
LOAO ea) ees ae bias attr ceeseaacen oe deere 244,316 110, 927 133, 389 11 Siz 11,364, 000 
T94L ere an ake ore ee 2554224 114,500 140,724 9,325 11,490,000 
O42. A NCTE Abate cok fats eae eee erect 272, 184 112, 848 159, 336 7,576 11, 637, 0001 
LOA SIE rere ategeoe acre cro sarade Men ote 283, 423 118, 531 164, 892 8, 502 11,795, 000! 
1944 Aa emt Re ot ee ea eae 284, 220 116, 052 168,168 12, 793 11, 958, 0001 
1945 ene, eve Oe el er nC Perec et 288, 730 113, 414 175,316 22,711 12, 102, 0001 
TOAG Meee trae Deora et eer ee 330, 732 114, 931 215, 801 71 691 12, 283, 0001 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


The present trends of growth as applied to the future are reviewed in a short 
analysis in the 1946 Year Book at pp. 127-128. Further details on this subject 
may be found in Bulletin F-4 ‘The Future Population of Canada”’, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Population by Sex and Age.—In calculating many vital statistics rates 
it is necessary to know not only the total population but also the distribution by 
sex and age. Hitherto, such calculations have usually been restricted to the years 
about the census, but with the figures of Table 6 sufficient accuracy is secured for 
calculations of vital statistics rates. 

Table 6 shows the population of Canada by sex and age for the years 1931 to 
1947. The figures for 1931 and 1941 are those of the census. For the other years 
they are estimates, calculated from the census figures, the births and deaths in each 
year, and known migration into and out of the country. 

The starting point in this calculation was the population of the 1931 Census. 
The Census was taken at the beginning of June. The number of children under 
one year of age on June | of each year was obtained by subtracting the number who 
had died during the previous 12 months from the number who had been born. At 
each other year of age, the deaths at that age were subtracted from the census figures 
to give an estimate of the number at the next higher age in the following year. 
This process was carried forward for each year to 1941, and gave what may be called 
the ‘expected’ figures of population for that year. These expected figures were 
then compared with the actual figures of the 1941 Census, the differences at each 
age noted, and the estimates for the previous years revised in the light of these 
differences. The differences for each year were distributed between the two sexes 
and the different ages in the same ratio as the differences between the actual and 
‘expected’ figures in 1941. The sum of the differences in 1941 was about 90,000 and 
is believed to be largely due to unrecorded migration into and out of the country. 

The estimates for the years after 1941 are being made in the same way as the 
estimates for the years before 1941. The figures for 1942 to 1947 will be revised 
after the 1951 Census; those for the years 1932 to 1940 are now final. 

The population of Canada in 1931 and 1941 by sex and age is shown pene 
in the Chart facing p. 226. 
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PART II.—CENSUS ANALYSES OF GENERAL POPULATION 
Section 1.—Rural and Urban Population 


The population residing in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been 
defined for census purposes as ‘urban’ and that outside of such localities as ‘rural’. 
The distinction between rural and urban populations in Canada, therefore, is a 
distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregation of population 
within a limited area. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in regard to 
the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban,* 
the line of demarcation between rural and urban population is not uniformly drawn 
throughout the Dominion. 

This basis of comparing rural and urban populations adhered to throughout 
the census analyses is adopted for Canada because the necessary comparable data 
over a long period of years required for comparison by degree of urbanization does 
not exist. Obviously, the populations of villages of less than 1,000 cannot be 
regarded as truly urban, although there is reason, for certain purposes, to dis- 
tinguish them from the surrounding rural populations, in that they enjoy definite 
cultural advantages not possessed by the strictly rural municipalities. 

Table 2 has been prepared to overcome some of the difficulties involved, and 
to provide a basis for comparison of urban centres by size with those of other 
countries. These data enable places outside any required size limits to be readily 
excluded. Similar data, by provinces, will be found in Vol. II of the Census of 1941. 


* In Saskatchewan the original legislation of 1908 provided that a community of 50 persons on an area 
not greater than 640 acres might be incorporated. Several amendments have since been made and, as the 
Act now stands, 100 people resident on an area not greater than 240 acres may be incorporated. The 
Ontario law, on the other hand, requires that a village before it can be incorporated must have a popula- 
tion of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres. 


PERCENTAGES OF RURAL AND URBAN POPULATIONS 
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During the latest four decades there has been a radical shifting in the dis- 
tribution of the Canadian population from rural to urban district. The change 
has been continuous throughout the period. In the decade ended 1941 the pro- 
portion of urban population increased from 53-7 p.c. to 54:3 p.c. Urban com- 
munities absorbed nearly 60-2 p.c. of the total increase in population during that. 
decade and the urban population of Canada in 1941 exceeded the rural by 998,177. 
Out of every 1,000 persons in the country, 457 were resident in rural and 543 in 
urban communities on June 2, 1941, as compared with 463 in rural and 537 in 
urban communities on June 1, 1931; 505 in rural and 495 in urban on June 1, 1921; 
and 546 in rural and 454 in urban on June 1, 1911. In this trend to urbanization 
of population, Canada is by no means unique. The same change has characterized 
virtually all western nations to a greater or less degree during the past century. 


1.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Census Years 


1911-41 
Province 1911 1921 1931 1941 
or | | | 
Territory Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
et isiand:....:: 78, 758 14, 970 69, 522 19,093 67,653 20,385 70,707 24,340 
Nova Scotia...... 306,210} 186,128} 296,799] 227,088) 281,192) 231,654} 310,422) 267,540 
New Brunswick... 252, 342 99,547 263, 432 124, 444 279,279 128, 940 313, 978 143, 423 
YODEC Tn. nes ons 1,038, 934 966, 842} 1,037,941] 1,322,569) 1,061,056] 1,813,606} 1,222,198) 2,109, 684 
MONbATIO. Ss. 455023; 1,198, 803} 1,328,489) 1,227,030) 1,706,632) 1,335,691} 2,095,992} 1,449,022) 2,338, 633 
Manitoba......... 261,029 200,365 348, 502 261, 616 384, 170 315, 969 407, 871 321, 873 
Saskatchewan..... 361, 037 131,395 538, 552 218, 958 630, 880 290, 905 600, 846 295, 146 
Pipertart sos oc 236,683} 137,662} 365,550) 222,904; 453,097; 278,508} 489,583) 306,586 - 
British Columbia..| 188,796} 203,684] 277,020) 247,562) 299,524) 394,739] 374,467) 443,394 
Maukon 7.8 c2ccce st 4, 647 3, 865 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 3,117 1,797 
DNV Ss, bees Secs > 6,507 Nil 8, 143 Nil 9,316 Nil 12,028 Nil 
Canada....... 3,933,696] 3,272,947| 4,485,8271| 4,352,122] 4,804,728! 5,572,058| 5,254,239| 6,252,416 


1 Royal Canadian Navy (485) included in rural total. 


Table 2 gives the distribution of urban population in Canada by size of urban 
centres; the rural-urban trend is very strongly indicated by the increased size of 
the larger cities and towns at a time when immigration, which in former decades 
(especially that of British origin) tended to concentrate in urban centres, was 
negligible. 


2.—Urban Populations, by Size-of-Municipality Groups, Census Years 1921-41 


1921 1931 1941 
Urban Centres Num- P.C. | Num- P.C. | Num- iP. Cz 
of— ber Popu- of ber Popu- of ber Popu- of 
of lation | Total of lation Total of lation Total 
Places Pop. | Places Pop. | Places Pop. 
hed 500/000 0S. a) oc. 2 | 1,140,399 | 12-98 2 | 1,449,784} 13-97 2 | 1,570,464} 13-65 
etween— 
400,000 and 500,000 Nil = - Nil - = Nil - - 
300,000 and 400,000 $ = - se - - Sf = - 
200,000 and 300,000 . - - 2 | 465,378 4-48 2) 497,313 4-32 
100,000 and 200,000 4 | 518,298 5-90 3 | 413,013 3-98 4 | 577,356 5-02 
50,000 and 100,000 5 | 336,650 3-83 7 | 470,443 4-53 7 | 508,808 4-42 
25,000 and 50,000 7 | 239,096 2-72 10 | 339,521 3-27 19 | 605,805 5-26 
15,000 and 25,000 19 | 370,990 4-22 23 | 457,292 4-4] 20 | 377,505 3-28 
10,000 and 15,000 18 | 224,033 2-55 23 | 275,944 2-66 24 | 296,195 2-57 
5,000 and 10,000 54 | 382,762 4-36 68 | 458,784 4.49 741 510,429 4-44 
3,000 and 5,000 2a aie 20 3-10 Tint 2tovedG 2-63 91 | 348,709 3-03 
1,000 and 3,000 293 | 492,116 5-60 324 | 557,466 5-37 337 | 561,019 4-88 
500 and_ 1,000 290 | 215,648 2-45 Son) > Zak, O10 2-23 310 | 219,571 1-91 
Under 5002 ..5...... 679 | 159,410 1-81 750 | 179,782 1-73 750 | 179,242 1-56 


mOtAls .255..--3 1,443 | 4,352,122 | 49-52 | 1,605 | 5,572,058 | 53-70 | 1,640 | 6,252,416 54-34 
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Montreal, the largest city in Canada, increased by 84,480 in the decade 1931-41, 
from 818,577 to 903,007; Toronto, the only other city of over half a million popula- 
tion, increased by 36,250 from 631,207 to 667,457. Vancouver and Winnipeg went 
up to 275,353 and 221,960, respectively; Hamilton, Ottawa and Quebec were all 
over 150,000; Windsor over 100,000; and the western cities of Edmonton and 
Calgary 93,817 and 88,904, respectively. These latter cities exceeded London, 
which also came in the 75,000 to 100,000 class in 1941. 

All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing ‘satellite’ towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. It has, therefore, been advisable to calculate the total populations for the 
metropolitan areas of these greater cities: they are shown for 1931 and 1941 in 
Table 3. 


3.—Populations of Greater Cities in 1941 Compared with 1931 


Greater City 1941 1931 Greater City 1941 1931 
No No No. No 
Montreal tonne ctsse met oc 1,139, 921 TO2S DS. || PEL ami tony. tce tee ae 176, 110 163, 710 
WOrontOns sean eee coe 900, 491 SLOPE CTs | BVWandsor: sacar 121,112 110,385 
MANGOUVCDers. sikae 5. cikin 351, 491 OUSHOS0! I MELALTAR. er tee Merete «eae 91, 829 74,161 
WAnnIpeg ses sates een iieals 290, 540 284095 MW uonGom.. diderccisie + soteee ee 86, 740 1 
Ottawa een eee 215, 022 ASC ONASS MA meia thn lena 5 colts noe 75,218 1 


Quebeo shee te tka oe oes 200, 814 HZ. 72s SaitGre ONN eae scies o cee 65, 784 Gira leh 
1 Not included in Greater Cities in 1931. 
4.—Urban Centres With Populations of Over 30,000 in 1941 and 19461 Compared with 
Census Years 1871-1931 
Note.— Urban centres in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and those in 


which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (f). In all cases the populations for previous censuses 
have been adjusted to cover the same area as the 1941 Census. 


Urban Centre Populations 
and Province 1871 | 1881 | 1891 } 1901 ) 1911 ] 1921 | 1931 | 1941 ) 19461 
No No No No No. No No No No 
*tMontreal, Que.......... 129, 829| 176,263] 254,278] 325,653| 490,504! 618,506] $18,577] 903,0071  — 
*Torente-Onb- 0 e 59,000| 96,196] 181.215] 218,504] 381.833] 521.893] 631,207] 667.457] — 
Wancolven eC. fe a Z 13,709] 29,4321 120,847| 163/220] 246,593] 275/353) - 
SWinniper’ Man 241| 7,985} 25,639} 427340] 136,035] 179,087] 218,785] 221,960] 229,045 
eFaniiiton Ontes ee 26,880| 36,661| 48,959} 52,634/ 81,969] 114,151] 155.547] 166,337/  — 
‘Ottaws; Ontn... fo 24/141] 31,307| 44.154] 64,226] 87,062] 107,843] 126,872] 154,951,  - 
*Quebec, Olle........ 1... 59,699| 62,446] 63.090] 68,840] 78,118] 95,193] 130,594! 150,757} - 
+Windsor, Ont........0. 5,413| 7,704} 12/607| 15.198} 23/433| 55,935] 987179| 105.311]  — 


tEdmonton, Alta........ ~ 
*Calgary- Aliana ee ~ 


= 4,176) 31,064) 58,821] 79,197) 938,817} 113,116 
3,876) 4,392) 43,704) 63,305) 83,761] 88,904] 100,044 


t{London; Onts.snson eet 18,000} 27,867); 31,977] 37,976} 46,300) 60,959} 71,148} 78,264 
“AS EAIES 6 INAS; og ooGoNe Oe 29,582] 36,100} 38,437] 40,832] 46,619] 58,372] 59,275) 70,488 - 
Verdun; Que.c.........- = 278 296} 1,898} 11,629] 25,001] 60,745) 67,349 ~ 
*Regina, Sask........... = ~ = 2,249} 30,213) 34,432) 538,209] 58,245) 60,246 
*Saint Jonns N: Bee o.G en. 41,325} 41,353] 39,179| 40,711) 42,511] 47,166) 47,514] 51,741 ~ 
Victorias DC. se eee 3,270] 5,925; 16,841] 20,919} 31,660} 38,727] 39,082] 44,068 - 
*Saskatoon, Sask........ - - - 113} 12,004] 25,739] 48,291} 43,027} 46,028 
tThree Rivers, Que...... 7,570} 8,670) 8,834); 9,981] 18,691) 22,367] 35,450} 42,007 - 
tSherbrooke, Que........ 4,432} 7,227; 10,097} 11,765) 16,405} 28,515) 28,933] 35,965 - 
*Kitchener; Ont.) 0... - 2,743) 4,054 7,425) 9,747) 15,196] 21,763} 30,793) 35,657 ~ 
PELUlLOuekoees cee. 5. 3,800} 6,890} 11,264) 18,993) 18,222} 24,117) 29,483] 32,947 - 
wud bury Ontss- eee ~ - ~ 2,027} 4,150} 8,621} 18,518} 32,203 - 
*Brantford, Ont......... 8,107} 9,616} 12,753] 16,619} 23,132) 29,440} 30,107! 31,948 - 
Outremont, Que........ ~ 387 795 1,148 4,820} 138,249} 28,641) 30,751 - 
TtFort William, Ont...... - 690} 2,176) 3,633) 16,499} 20,541) 26,277| 30,585 - 
St. Catharines, Ont..... 7,864) 9,631 9,170) 9,946] 12,484) 19,881] 24,753] 30,275 - 
ThangstonsOnt... eer 12,407; 14,091] 19,263} 17,961) 18,874] 21,753} 23,439] 30,126 _ 


1 The 1946 Quinquennial Census figures cover urban centres of the Prairie Provinces only. 
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5.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces, 1941 and 1946,! 
Compared with Decennial Census Years 1901-31 


Nors.—In all cases the populations for previous decennial censuses have been adjusted to cover the 
same areas as in 1941, 


Province Province 
an 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 and 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 
Urban Centre Urban Centre 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
P. E. Island— Quebec— 
Charlottetown. . ee 9, 883}10, 814)12, 361/14, 821 Westmount......| 8,856)14, 579/17, 593/24, 235|26, 047 
Summerside... 2,875] 2,678] 3,228) 3,759) 5,034] Shawinigan 
MOURIS Ges. « 1,140} 1,089] 1,094] 1,063] 1,114 itl Sien see ee — | 4,265}10, 625}15, 345/20, 325 
Lachine......... 6, 365}11, 688}15, 404/18, 630/20, 051 
Nova Scotia— St. Hyacinthe...} 9,210] 9,797|10, 859]13, 44817, 798 
SVCNeV.rs es hess 9, 909}17, 723|22, 545/23, 089/28, 305!) Valleyfield (Sal- 
Glace Bay...... 6, 945/16, 562/17, 007/20, 706/25, 147 aberry de)....]11,055] 9,449] 9,215/11, 411117, 052 
Dartmouth..... 4,806] 5,058] 7,899] 9,100|10,847]| Chicoutimi...... 3,826] 5,880] 8,937]11, 877/16, 040 
BLTUTOME A aco s ke. 5,993] 6,107] 7,562] 7,901]10,272) Granby......... 8,773) 4,750] 6, 785|10, 587/14, 197 
New Waterford. ~ - | 5,615] 7,745) 9,302) Jonquiére....... — | 2,354) 4,851] 9, 448113, 769 
New Glasgow...| 4,447| 6,383] 8,974] 8,858) 9,210) St. Jean......... 4,030) 5,903) 7, 734)11, 256|13, 646 
Ambherst........ 4,964! 8,973] 9,998) 7,450} 8,620]| Joliette.......... 4,220] 6,346} 9,039]10, 765)12, 749 
Sydney Mines...| 3,191] 7,470] 8,327) 7,769) 8,198] Thetford Mines.| 8,256] 7,261] 8,272]10, 701|12, 716 
Yarmouth 2 ..0.. 6,430} 6,600] 7,073) 7,055] 7,790)) Sorel............ 7,057] 8,420) 8,174/10, 320]12, 251 
Springhill....... 4°659)- 5,7 13120, 081| 62 cbolads L7OISeIUC VIS acck ee ook 9,242) 8, 703)10, 470}11, 724/11, 991 
North Sydney..| 4,646} 5,418] 6,585] 6,139] 6,836]) Cap dela 
Stellarton....... 2,335} 3,910] 5,312) 5,002) 5,351 Madeleine..... - — | 6,738) 8,748/11, 961 
Westville........ 3,471| 4,417) 4,550) 3,946] 4,115] St. Jéréme...... 3,619) 3,473] 5,491] 8, 967|11,329 
Kentville....... 1,731] 2,304] 2,717) 3,033] 3,928] Drummondville} 1,450) 1,725) 2,852] 6,609]10, 555 
Bridgewater.....| 2,203] 2,775] 3,147) 3,262] 3,445) Magog.......... 3,516] 3,978] 5,159] 6,302) 9,034 
Windsor......... 2,849] 2,894] 2,946] 3,032] 3,436 Rouyn.......... - | - +4 = | 3,225} 8,808 
Dominion....... 1,546] 2,589] 2,390} 2,846) 3,279] Riviére-du- 
Liverpool....... 1,937) 2,109) 2,294!) 2,669} 3,170 DiOmpeee.< fa 4,569| 6,774! 7,703] 8,499] 8,713 
Pictouseysetes..% 3,235) 3,179) 2,988) 3,152] 3,069] Grand’Meére..... 2,511] 4,783] 7,631] 6,461] 8,608 
Inverness........ 306] 2,719} 2,963] 2,900] 2,975) Victoriaville....| 1,693] 3,028] 3,759) 6,213] 8,516 
Lunenburg...... 2,916) 2,681) 2,792] 2,727) 2,856) LaTuque....... ~ 2,934] 5,603) 7,871] 7,919 
ePrentonssecens.2 1,274| 1,749] 2,844) 2,613) 2,699] Lauzon.......... 4,267| 4,982] 6,428] 7,084] 7,877 
Antigonish...... 1,838} 1, 787| 1,746] 1,764] 2,157|) Longueuil....... 2,835) 3,972] 4,682] 5,407| 7,087 
Parrsboro..+...: 2,705| 2,224) 2,161] 1,919) 1,971 Rimouski....... 1,804] 3,097} 3,612} 5,589] 7,009 
~ Wolfville........ 1,412] 1,458] 1,743) 1,818} 1,944] Kenogami....... - — .| 2,557] 4,500] 6,579 
Digby soe. .seact 1,150) 1,247) 1,230] 1,412) 1,657) St. ecgeenn d’Al- 
Shelburne....... 1,445) 1,435] 1,360] 1,474|-1,605]) © ma.:.......... ~ - 850| °3, 970] 6,449 
Wansope es eset 1,479] 1,617] 1,626} 1,575} 1,418 St.) akg ns 1,362| 3,344] 3,890] 6,075] 6,417 
Wedgeport...... 1,026) 1,392] 1,424) 1,294] 1,327] St. Laurent... 1,390} 1,860] 3,232] 5,348) 6,242 
OLrGe tere es 1,285] 1,392) 1,402) 1,133} 1,297 Montreal North. - - 1,360} 4,519] 6,152 
Middleton Se aecoe 537]. 827). 875) 904! 1,172) Asbestos.......: 783| 2,224] 2,189) 4,396] 5,711 
Vorvins:. 203252 <x 1,088] 1,648] 1,732} 1,000] 1,109] St. Joseph de 
Lockeport....... 1,117} 784] 851] 973) 1,084 Grantham.... ~ - — | 2,812) 5,556 
Mulgrave........ - - - 975) 1,057] Montmorency... - | 2,710] 3,367} 4,575} 5,393 
- Port Hawkes- Wachtel at. 2,022) 2,407) 2,592] 3,906} 5,310 
PUN sia 633 684 869) 1,011] 1,031) Giffard......... ~ - 1,254) 3,573] 4,909 
Mahone Bay.... 866] 951] 1,177) 1,065} 1,025] Mount Royal.... ~ - 160} 2,174] 4,888 
Bridgetown..... 858} 996] 1,086] 1,126} 1,020] Ste. Thérése....] 1,541} 2,120] 3,043) 3,292) 4,659 
Louisburg....... 15046) 1,006)" 1,152) 971), 1,012), Lasalle... 772... — ~ 726| 2,362] 4,651 
Matane..........} 1,176] 2,056] 3,050) 4,757| 4,633 
New Brunswick- Montmagny.....| 1,919} 2,617} 4,145] 3,927] 4,585 
Moncton........ 9, 026]11, 345]17, 488]20, 689|22, 763) Arvida.......... = = - | 1,790] 4,581 
. Fredericton..... ae 117 7, 20 8 8,11 14 8, 830 10,062] Noranda........ = - — | 2,246] 4,576 
Edmundston.... 1,821] 4,035] 6,430) 7,096] Mégantic........ 2,171) 2,816) 3,140] 3,911] 4,560 
Campbellton.... 2, 652 3,817 5, 570 6, 505 6, 748 Pointe Claire... . 555| 793] 2,617) 4,058] 4,536 
Dalhousie....... 862} 1,650] 1,958} 3,974] 4,508] Buckingham....| 2,936] 3,854] 3,835) 4,638] 4,516 
Chatham. .2.2.: 4,868) 4,666] 4,506] 4,017) 4,082) Coaticook.......] 2,880] 3,165) 3,554] 4,044] 4,414 
Newcastle....... 2,507) 2,945) 3,507] 3,383] 3,781)) Val d’Or........ - = - - | 4,385 
Woodstock...... 3,644] 3,856] 3,380] 3,259] 3,593|| Pointe-aux- ; 
Bathurstess sa0e 1,044} 960] 3,327] 3,300] 3,554 Trembles..... — | 1,517} 2,350} 2,970) 4,314 
St. Stephen..... 2,840} 2,836] 3,452) 3,437] 3,306) St. Pierre....... 505) 2,201] 3,535] 4,185] 4,061 
Sissex 28... 1,398] 1,906] 2,198} 2,252) 3,027] Farnham........| 3,114] 3,560] 3,343) 4,205) 4,055 
Sackville........ 1,444] 2,039] 2,173} 2,234] 2,489] Nicolet......... 2,225) 2,593! 2,342] 2,868] 3,751 
HIEVONT 8. 2e%.e« ~ — | 1,924] 1,977| 2,337] Beauport........ - - | 3,240] 3,242) 3,725 
Shediac......... 1,075] 1,442) 1,973) 1,883] 2,147]) Quebec W....... - - 130 1,813 3,619 
Milltown........ 2,044] 1,804] 1,976] 1,735] 1,876]| Beauharnois.....} 1,976] 2,015) 2,250} 3,729) 3,550 
Grand Falls..... 644) 1,280] 1,327) 1,556] 1,806] Louiseville...... 15565) iO Zola widzled, Sb0|-a042 
Marysville...... 1,892} 1,837] 1,614] 1,512) 1,651]) Mont Joli........ 822} 2,141] 2,799] 3,143] 3,533 
Sunny Brae..... - - - - 1,368]| Plessisville...... 1,586} 1,559] 2,032} 2,536) 3,522 
St. George...... 733 988} 1,110] 1,087) 1,169) East Angus...... - 3,802) 3,566} 3,501 
St. Andrews.....} 1,064] 987} 1,065] 1,207] 1,167] Baie St. Paul... 1, 408 1,857] 2,291] 2,916] 3,500 
St. Leonard..... - - - ~ 1,095" Cowansville..... 699 881| 1,094! 1,859] 3,486 


1 The 1946 Quinquennial Census figures cover urban centres of the Prairie Provinces only. 
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5.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces, 1941 and 1946, 
Compared with Decennial Census Years 1901-31—continued 


Province 
and 1901 
Urban Centre 
.; No. 
Quebece—con. 
Montreal W..... 352 
Tberville........ 1,512 
Windsor.s...20.- 2,149 
Ste. Agathe-des- 
Monts 4-53. 1,073 
Bagotville....... 507 
Port Alfred..... - 
Laval-des- 
Rapides....... 
IROberval. Jaa... 1, 248 
Waterloo........ 1, 797 
MA SIMOT stare ele, <5 2,291 
Brownsburg..... - 
Richmond...... 2,057 
Donnacona...... ~ 
Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue...... 1,343 
St. Michel....... - 
Laprairie........| 1,451 
Malartiew.-.:.. ~ 
AINOSH. ie ees - 
Dolbeau........ - 
Charnyvicrswe oe - 
Gatineau........ - 
Charlesbourg.... ~ 
Mont Laurier... . - 

y Berthiers sae 1,364 
Loretteville..... imooo 
Marieville....... 1,306 
DUsc Ente ane ere 991 
Acton Vale...... 1175 
Montreal E...... - 
La Malbaie...... 826 
Priceville....... - 
Maniwaki....... - 
Ste“ Rose: ii. 1,154 
Almaville....... - 
Black Lake..... ~ 
St. Alexis-de-la- 

Grande Baie.. ~ 
Pointe-a-Gati- 

NOAUMEA Gee 1, 583 
Terrebonne......| 1,822 


St. Joseph 
(Richelieu).... 647 
Trois Pistoles... = 
Timiskaming.... - 
La Sarre... 0054. - 
St. Raymond...| 1,272 
Lennoxville......} 1,120 
St. Marc-des- 
Carriéres...... 296 
Sandon eee eee 


Belocileyveecss 
Hampstead..... - 
Huntingdon..... I eye 
St. Georges E. 
(Beauce)...... - 
L’Epiphanie..... ~ 
La Providence. . 819 


St. Joseph 
(Beauce)...... 17117 
Arthabaska..... 995 
Pont Rouge..... - 
Chandler.....<. 


L’Assomption...| 1,605 

Greenfield Park - 

Ste. Anne-de- 
Beaupré....... ~ 


1 The 1946 Quinquennial Census figures cover urban centres of the Prairie Provinces only. 


ONAL 


2,381 


1921 


No. 


1, 882 
2,454 
2,330 


2,812 
2,204 
1,213 


1,989 
2,068 
2,063 
2,970 


1931 


Province 
and 1901 
Urban Centre 


1911 


1921 


2,355 
2,32 
2,321 
2,320 
2,292 
2, 282 


7| 2,276 


2, 230 


2,230 
2,209 


2,207 
2,176 
2,168 
2,167 
2,157 
2,150 


2,118 
2,115 
2,048 
2,031 
2,011 
2,008 
1,974 
1,952 


1, 945 
1,941 
1,924 


1, 892 
1, 883 
1, 865 
1, 858 
1, 829 
1,819 


1,783 


Quebec—con. 


L’Abord-a- 


Ste. Marie....... - 
Lac-au-Saumon.. - 
iBediordive. oh 1,364 
Bromptonville. . - 
Bernierville..... 721 
St. Jacques...... - 
St. Gabriel-de- 

Brandon...... 1,199 
St. Félicien...... - 
St. Benoit 

Joseph Labre..| — 
St. Eustache....| 1,079 
Riviére-du- 

Moulimeeeeves = 
Baie Comeau.... - 
Bourlamaque... ~ 


Causapscal...... 

te. Anne-de- 

Chicoutimi.... 516 
Warwicks--see.e 790 
St. Eustache- 

sur-le-Lac..... - 
St. Jéréme...... 498 
Montreal 8...... ~ 
St. Rémi... /)...2|- 1,080 
Chateauguay.... ~ 
Chambly 

Bassin escnraes 849 
Rock Island..... 615 
Duparquet...... - 
Laurentides..... 934 
Disraelizs sees. 1,018 
Danville, 4.0.2 1,017 
Cap Ghat. See - 
St. Casimir..... - 
Pierreville...... 1,108 
MDhursors.se 525 
Mistassini....... - 
TDOLION. se cece 275 
Scotstown...... 791 
Montebello...... 795 
St. Pascal.¢..... - 
Baie-de- 

Shawinigan.... 


St. Pacéme..... - 


awdon ~ 
Masson. os Seen: 1,012 
Rigaud. sf-eeae: 779 
St. Césaire...... 865 
Chambly 

Cantons... es. 957 
L’Enfant Jésus. . - 
Charlemagne... . - 
Princeville...... 742 
St. Félix-de- 

Valois:eee sees - 
Suttons seca 691 
Bic: reece eae - 
McMasterville... - 
Pointe-au-Pie.... 537 


St. Joseph-de-la- 

Riviére Bleue. - 
Deschaillons- 

sur-St. Laurent - 
Fort Coulonge... 482 
St. Jovites eee - 
Boucherville.... 940 
Nouveau- 

Salaberry..... ~ 


811 
1,097 


839 


829 
869 


923 
912 
612 
703 


864 
973 
862 
934 


606 
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5.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces, 1941 and 1946,! 
Compared with Decennial Census Years 1901-31—continued 


Province 
and 
Urban Centre 


Quebec—conc. 
Contrecoeur..... 
Chambord...... 
Normandin..... 
Notre-Dame- 

d’ Hébertville. 
Beebe Plain..... 
Papineauville... 
St. Joseph (St. 

Hyacinthe).. 
St. Emilien..... 


de-Portneuf... 
La Pérade....... 
Sil es (oe eee aes 
Ville-Marie... 


On tario— 


18 e (eee 
Peterborough... 
Port Arthur..... 
Guelph. |. c.<: 2. 


SETA ONG ss Seca. 
Belleville....... 
North Bay... 


Woodstock...... 
Forest Hill...... 
Brockville...... 
Pembroke.. 


Smiths Falls.... 
Port Colborne... 


Collingwood... . 
Hawkesbury.... 
Leaside......... 


COvOUTS. 20.7 
WW ayes oc cece, 
Fort Frances.... 
Leamington..... 
Ingersoll........ 
Parry Sound.... 


Long Branch... . 
ort Hope...... 
Wallaceburg..... 


1 The 1946 Quinquennial Census figures cover urban centres of the Prairie Provinces only. 


1901 | 1911 | 1921 


1931 


en a 
and 
Urban Centre 


1941 


1901 


1911 


1921 


1931 


- Gaal ios/S 
4,394] 7, 436/11, 940 


7, 169/14, 920/21, 092 
12, 886}18, 360/20, 994 
3, 214/11, 220/14, 886 
11, 496)15, 175/18, 128 
5,702) 9,248)14, 764 
8,176] 9,947|14, 877 
9,068) 10, 770/13, 256 
11, 485) 14, 054/16, 026 
9, 959)12, 946)16, 094 
9,117) 9,876)12, 206 
2,530) 7,737|10, 692 
a 866|10, 299|13, 216 


6,704) 6,598 7, 419}11, 126 14, 117 
8, 776)12, 558)12, 190 12, 839 14, 002 
5,318 8, 654 10,709 12, 500 
9,320} 9,935)11, 146/12, 461 
5, 207)11, 757 
9, 736)11,342 
9,368)11, 159 


9,374/10, 043 
7,875 
7,631 
6, 936 
2,669 
5, 883 
7,620 
5, 902 
3,751 
5,324 
5,407 
6,790 
3,415 


7,016 
5, 423 
3, 947 
5, 882 
5, 544 

325 
3, 953 
4,527 
5,327 
3, 957 
3, 109 
3,675 
5, 150 
3,546 
3, 166 
4,906 
4,825 
4,978 


4,456 
4,006 


5, 155 
1, 253 


3,174 
2' 308 
2' 246 


rs 273 
4,299 


5,092 
3’ 438 


3, 173 


4,188 
2,763 


14, 200 
23,439 


23, 082 
22,327 
19, 818 
21,075 
19,046 
18,191 
14, 569 
15, 430 
17,742 
13,790 
15, 528 
14,006 


8,183 
7,776 
7,146 
8,095 
7,505 
6,276 
6, 800 
6, 686 
6, 766 
7,108 
6, 503 
5,031 
6, 920 
6, 280 
5, 904 
5, 809 
5,177 

938 
5, 226 
5,532 
5, 834 
5, 046 
5,470 
4,902 
5, 233 
3,512 
4,723 
5, 296 
5,092 
5, 026 
3, 962 
4,723 
4,326 


Ontario—con. 
Riverside. ye 


Sturgeon Falls... 
Goderich........ 
Penetanguishene 
Perth 
Carleton Place. . 
Oakville........ 
Pte gia 3 
Gananoque... 
Dunnville....... 
Newmarket.... 
Tillsonburg..... 
PAC Ounce aseiencr 
ATNPMOT waicec cs 
Burlington...... 
Copper Cliff..... 
St. Marys....... 


Napanee........ 


Hespeler........ 
New Liskeard... 
Campbellford... 
Strathroy....... 
Teistowel paste 


Geraldton....... 
Humberstone... 
Ambherstburg.... 
Cochrane..... 


AUrOTas. os faeek 
Orangeville...... 
Walkerton....... 
Meaford......... 
Blind River..... 
Georgetown..... 
Almonte aE TENE 


9,798 
9,725 
9, 504 
9,025 
8, 403 
8, 323 
8,070 
7,966 
7,745 
7,159 
6, 993 
6, 988 
6, 800 
6,704 
6,595 
6,270 
6, 263 
6, 183 
6,037 
6,020 
5, 973 
5, 904 
5, 897 
5, 858 
5, 782 
5, 765 
5, 740 
5,511 
5,305 
5, 276 
5,172 
5,055 
4,986 


Avylmer...5.-..- 


Bracebridge..... 
Grimsby..2o054 
Kingsville....... 
Haileybury..... 
Conistoness.aas. 


A VLDUE Ys. acc ais ayes 


Actoners ce. 
Deliniees. sere 


Milton pees ee 


Mount Forest.... 
Mitchell......... 
Sioux Lookout... 
Wiarton: 2.05. 


’ 


is 726 


1, 949 
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5.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces, 1941 and 1946,! 
Compared with Decennial Census Years 190i1-31—continued 


Province 


an 
Urban Centre 


Brightoneeee 


Drycleonsec ance. 
xeterinee alae ve 


Worestie eas 
Niagara esate 
Keewatin....... 
Rockcliffe Park. 
Larder Lake.... 
Hagersville..... 
Vankleek Hill... 
Palmerston..... 
Uxbridgseve....- 
New Hamburg.. 
Caledonia....... 
Port Elsin...... 
Chippawa....... 
Point Edward... 
Lakefield....... 
Richmond Hill. 
HEWOCU.LG a. )tec ae 
Waterford....... 
Thessalon....... 


Harriston....... 
Troquois Falls... 
Norwich........ 
Englehart....... 
Deseronto....... 


Port Perry...:.. 
Kemptville..... 
Rainy River.... 
Markham....... 
Barry’s Bay.... 
iWMadocese seo: 
Port Stanley.... 
Harrower ene 
Fenelon Falls... 
Frankford...... 
iOrienale te... 


Marmora....... 
Bancroft...... ~~ 


Chesterville. ... 
Tavistock...... 
Suttonee ce 


Woodbridge..... 
Wellington...... 
Bradford....... 
Victoria 
Harbour... 
Casselman...... 


1901 


1911 


1921 


1931 


Province 
and 
Urban Centre 


1941 


1901 


1911 


1921 


1931 


—— | — — _ |§ — | | —— || ———_——__j— ~\Wcququw“ce ilQq— | ce x|—_|__.. 


Ontario—conc. 
Milverton....... 
Stoney Creek... 
Shelburne....... 
Cache Bay...... 
Bobeaygeon..... 
Hong htt eee 


1, 600|Manitoba— 
St. Boniface..... 
Brandon...) .2: 


Prairies: a5 


Neepawa....... 


SOUriSes Senin. 


Kallarney... 2... 
Stonewall....... 


1,302 
1, 268||\Saskatchewan— 
1, 262 
1,261 
1250 
1,247 
1,245 
1e2o2 
1, 205 
1, 204 
1,198 
1,188 
N77 
1,166 
1,158 
1,144 
1,118 
1,113 
1,106 
1,094 
1,088 
1,088 
1,085 
1,076 
1,067 
1,066 
1,051 
1,049 
1,044 
1,036 
1,033 


1,026 
1,021 


Prince Albert... 
Weyburn........ 
Swift Current... 
North Battle- 


ee ee eeroes 


Kamsack....... 


Nisdale-eiewe tee 
Meadow Lake... 
Wilkie. 2 ere 
Indian Head.... 
Battleford...... 


Canora eee 
Lloydminster... 
Moosomin...... 
Watroust. scete: 
Wynyard....... 
Gravelbourg.... 
Sutherland...... 


7, 483) 12, 821)16, 305} 18, 157/21, 613 
13, 839|15,397}17, 082)17,383)17, 551 


1,010 
1,005 


496 


6, 766 


4,185 
3,726 
3, 885 
1, 858 


6,597 


5, 747 
4,486 
3,971 
4,030 
2,628 
1,910 
1,680 
1,416 
1,590 
1,418 
1,661 
1,139 

968 
1,005 
1,003 
1,031 


713 


7,187 
5,495 


1,065 
1,045 


13, 823/19, 285/21, 299) 20, 753)23, 069 
9, 905]12, 508}14, 532 


’ 


Ge 254) 7,352 


3,193) 5,00: 


3,518 


4,108 
5,151 
2,808 
2,290 
1,746 


, 002 
5,296 


6,179 
5,594 


4,745 
5,577 
4,011 
2,774 
2,005 
1,344 
1, 9380 
1,767 
1192 


1 The 1946 Quinquennial Census figures cover urban centres in the Prairie Provinces only. 


Flon did not become incorporated until June 18, 1946, that is, subsequent to the 1946 Census. 


given here represents the population then living within the area now incorporated, 


in Alberta in 1941 and 698 in 1946. 


7,003 
6,379 


5,717 
5,714 
3,824 
3,120 
2,305 
2,211 
1,799 
1,798 
1,754 
1,643 
1,585 
1,563 
1,469 
1, 456 
1, 425 
1,354 
1,336 
1,280 
1,235 
1,218 
1, 205 
1,833 
1,134 
1,126 
1,084 
1,079 
1,046 


2 Flin 
The figure 


3 Includes 572 
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'§.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces, 1941 and 1946,1 
: Compared with Decennial Census Years 1901-31—concluded 


Province Province 
an 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 | 19461 and 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 
Urban Centre Urban Centre 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No 

Alberta— British 
Lethbridge..... 8, 050)11, 097/13, 489]14, 612)16, 522  Columbia— 
Medicine Hat...| 5,608} 9,634 10, 30010, 571/12, 859] New West- 
Red Deer....... 2,118 2; 328 2/344 2) 924 4,042 minster....... 6, 499/13, 199|14, 495]17, 524/21, 967 
Camrose oss... 1, 586)-1, 892). 2, 258), 2,598|° 2-967),  Trail....:.....<. 1,360} 1,460) 3,020} 7,573) 9,392 
Drumbheller..... — | 2,499] 2,987) 2,748] 2,659) North Van- 
Wetaskiwin..... 9,411) 2,061) 2,125] 2,318) 2,645 couver........ 365] 8,196] 7,652} 8,510) 8,914 
@ardston.. os. 1,207} 1,612] 1,672) 1,864] 2,334] Prince Rupert... — | 4,184] 6,393] 6,350) 6,714 
Grande Prairie..| — 1,061] 1,464] 1,724] 2,267) Nanaimo.......} 6,130] 6,254] 6,304] 6,745) 6,635 
Raymond....... 1,465} 1,394] 1,849) 2,089] 2,116] Kamloops....... — | 8,772] 4,501] 6,167] 5,959 
Coleman........ 1,557| 1,590} 1,704) 1,870} 1,809]) Nelson.......... 5,273) 4,476] 5,230] 5,992] 5,912 
Lacombe....... 1,029} 1,133) 1,259] 1,603] 1,808) Vernon.......... 802] 2,671] 3,685] 3,937] 5,209 
Blairmore.......| 1,137} 1,552] 1,629] 1,731] 1,767) Kelowna........ 261) 1,663] 2,520) 4,655} 5,118 
Taber Ss cat cess 1,400] 1,705] 1,279] 1,331] 1,760) Port Alberni.... - — | 1,056} 2,356] 4,584 
Wainnae ee. -. | 1,364} 1,490] 1,622) 1,756) Chilliwack...... 277| 1,657| 1,767| 2,461) 3,675 
High River..... 1,182] 1,198} 1,459) 1,430] 1,674) Rossland........| 6,156] 2,826] 2,097] 2,848] 3,657 
Macleod........ 1,844] 1,723) 1,447] 1,912] 1,649 Cranbrook...... 1,196} 3,090) 2,725] 3,067) 2,568 
Vermilion....... 625} 1,272] 1,270} 1,408] 1,630] Fernie.......... - | 3,146] 2,802) 2,732) 2,545 
BidSOneErus eet 497| 1,138] 1,547] 1,499] 1,571] Dunean......... = — | 1,178) 1,843} 2,189 
Vegreville...... 1,029] 1,479] 1,659] 1,696] 1,563! Revelstoke..... 1,600] 3,017] 2,782) 2,736] 2,106 
Oldstone sane o. 917; 764] 1,056] 1,337] 1,521) Prince George...| —- ~ | 2,053] 2,479] 2,027 
Stettler esses 1,444] 1,416} 1,219) 1,295} 1,499]) Mission......... - ~ - | 1,314] 1,957 
TRONOKA. eects ce 642). . 712) 836) 1,306] 1,468] Alberni......... - - 540} 702] 1,807 
Black Diamond. - | ~ 683] 890] 1,380)| Courtenay...... = - 810} 1,219] 1,737 
Claresholm..... 809} 963] 1,156] 1,265] 1,306] Ladysmith..... 746| 2,517] 1,967) 1,443] 1,706 
Magrath........ 995| 1,069} 1,224) 1,207] 1,295] Port 
Redeliffie nsec 220) 1,137} 1,192) 1,111} 1,289 Coquitlam.... ~ - 1,178} 1,312] 1,539 
Innisfail. 5. >.<. 602} 941] 1,024) 1,223] 1,272) Port Moody.... ~ - | 1,030] 1,260} 1,512 
Wainwright..... 788} 975] 1,147} 980} 1,261) Grand Forks....| 1,012] 1,577} 1,469} 1,298} 1,259 
Stel aulesas eee, | src= 869] 938] 1,018] 1,187} Creston......... - - - 695} 1,153 
Beyerl yirsseees s — | 1,039] 1,111} 981) 1,171 
Turner Valley... - - 656} 676] 1,157 
Pincher Creek. .| 1,027} 888] 1,024) 994] 1,148 
Brooks's asihcenc< _ 499 708 888} 1,091 
Rocky Mountain Yukon— 

House........ - 375| 646| 8001 1,017\1 Dawson......... 9,142) 3,013 975| 819) 1,043 


1 The 1946 Quinquennial Census figures cover urban centres in the Prairie Provinces only. 
Section 2.—Area and Density of Population 


The area and density of the population per square mile is given by provinces 
in Table 6 for the census years 1911-41. Similar information by counties or census 
divisions for the 1941 Census is given at pp. 109-112 of the 1947 Year Book. 


6.—Area and Density of Population, by Provinces and Territories, Census Years 
911-41 


Population, 19111] Population, 1921 | Population, 1931 | Population, 1941 


Province Land © |] — |] — || 

or Area in Per Per Per Per 

Territory Sq. Miles} Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. 

Mile Mile Mile Mile 
Prince Edward Island... 2,184 93,728) 42-92 88,615) 40-57 88,038] 40-31 95,047) 43-52 
Nova Scotian... os. ..'sex 20,743} 492,338) 23-74] 523,837) 25-25) 512,846) 24-72} 577,962) 27-86 
New Brunswick........ 27,473) 351,889} 12-81 387,876] 14-12} 408,219] 14-86] 457,401] 16-65 
Duehee steve eek. see 523,860] 2,005,776] 3-83) 2,360,5102) 4-51) 2,874,662} 5-49) 3,331,882] 6-36 
“CoOL ep SES ME aie 363,282] 2,527,292) 6-96] 2,933,662] 8-08] 3,431,683] 9-45] 3,787,655) 10-43 
IMARIGODAlssoces cee ca ct 219,723} 461,394] 2-10} 610,118} 2-78} 700,139} 3-19} 729,744) 3-32 
Saskatchewan.......... 237,975) 492,432} 2-07) 757,510) 3-18! 921,785) 3-87) 895,992) 3-77 
coll get 6 a 248,800} . 374,295} 1-50} 588,454] 2-37) 731,605} 2-94) 796,169} 3-20 
British Columbia....... 359,279} 392,480} 1-09} 524,582] 1-46} 694,263) 1-93 817,861} 2-28 


Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories)....| 2,003,319|- 7,191,624) 3-59] 8,775,1642| 4-38/10,363,240| 5-17/11,489,713) 5-74 
eOn ns ht fs 205, 346 8,512} 0-04 4,157) 0-02 4,230] 0-02 4,914} 0-02 
Northwest Territories..| 1,253,438 6,507} 0-01 8,143] 0-01 9,316} 0-01 12,028} 0-01 


eeERMS CEST oy wast 3,462,103| 7,206,643| 2-08) 8,787.9492] 2-54110,376,786| 3-00|11,506,655| 3-32 


1 The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 
according to the provisions of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 2 Revised in accordance with 
the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for 1921 includes 485 members of the 
Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded ‘separately. 
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Section 3.—Sex Distribution 


The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized since 
early colonial times by a preponderance of males, although this condition has been 
greatly modified in more recent years. In 1666, during the early years of settlement 
by the French-speaking immigrants, 63-3 p.c. of the population were males. In 
1784, when the English-speaking immigration to Canada was commencing, there 
were 54,064 males and 50,759 females and by the middle of the nineteenth century 
there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 males 
to 452,937 females in the more newly settled Upper Canada. Since Confederation 
the newer sections of Canada—the west and the northwest—have shown the 
greatest excess of males. 


From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, the proportion of males never 
dropped below 51 p.c. of the total population, whereas for Western Canada it varied 
between 538 p.c. and 59 p.c. 


7.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Provinces and Territories, Census Years 


1871-1941 
Province 1871 1881 I 1891 1901 

or | | | 

Territory Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Pe Misland sera 47,121 46, 900 54,729 54, 162 54,881 54,197 51, 959 51,300 
Nova Scotia...... 193,792} 194,008; 220,538) 220,034] 227,093) 223,303) 283,642) 225,932 
_ New Brunswick... 145,888} 139,706} 164,119) 157,114) 163,739) 157,524) 168,639) 162,481 
Quebecko Gace 596,041) 595,475} 678,175} 680,852) 744,141 744,394] 824,454; 824,444 
Ontariogerrss. oo=t 828,590} 792,261} 978,554) 948,368) 1,069,487] 1,044,834] 1,096,640] 1,086,307 
Manitobaieeeriss te 12, 864 12,364 35, 123 27,137 84,342 68,164; 188,504) 116,707 
Saskatchewan..... - = - - ~ - 49,431 41, 848 


AL DOLta ons coke oc = = = = = = 41,019 32,003 
British Columbia. 20,694 15,553 29, 503 19, 956 63, 003 35,170} 114, 160 64, 497 


SoUKOM ern coe - - - - - 23,084 4,135 
\ (el DE erin aes 24,274 23, 726 28,113 28 , 333 53, 785 45,182 10,176 9,953 
Canada....... 1,869,264| 1,819,993) 2,188,854| 2,185,956) 2,460,471| 2,372,768) 2,751,708] 2,619,607 
1911 1921 1931 1941 
Male Female Male j} Female Male Female Male Female 

Pr. dsland 2... 2. . 47,069 46, 659 44, 887 43,728 45,392 42,646 49 , 228 45,819 
Nova Scotia...... 251,019 241,319 266, 472 257,365 263, 104 249, 742 296,044 281,918 
New Brunswick... 179, 867 172,022 197,351 190, 525 208, 620 199, 599 234,097 223, 304 
Quebec! FAR. s5 1,012,815} 992,961) 1,179,651] 1,180,859) 1,447,326] 1,427,336] 1,672,982] 1,658,900 
Ontarionee 2. eee 1,301,272) 1,226,020) 1,481,890} 1,451,772) 1,748, 844) 1,682,839) 1,921,201) 1,866,454 
Manitobaic 1... 252,954 208, 440 320, 567 289, 551 368, 065 332, 074 378,079 351, 665 
Saskatchewan..... 291,730 200, 702 413,700 3438, 810 499,935 421, 850 477, 563 418, 429 
Alibertaree csc 223,792 150, 503 324, 208 264, 246 400,199 331,406 426,458 369,711 
British Columbia, 251,619 140, 861 293, 409 Dollie 385, 219 809, 044 435,031 382, 830 
MUKONe ete oc 6, 508 2,004 2,819 1,338 - 2,825 1,405 33153 1,761 
INA WS eee coe 3,350 3, 1a” 4,204 3, 939 5,012 4,304 6, 700 5,328 
Canada....... 3,821,995] 3,384,648] 4,529,643!) 4,258,306) 5,374,541) 5,002,245) 5,900,536) 5,606,119 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy, who were recorded separately in 1921. 


Immigration has influenced the sex distribution of the population, as between 
provinces, in widely different degree. In the older settlements of Quebec and parts 
of New Brunswick and Ontario, where the populations are of French basic stock, 
immigration has not played as great a part in upsetting the normal distribution of 
the sexes as it has in the other provinces. Even in Ontario immigrants from 
Continental European countries do not settle as readily and are not assimilated 
as completely as in the newer western provinces. 
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A characteristic of population distribution since 1911 has been the rapid growth 
of urban centres due to the far-reaching developments in manufacturing that have 
entirely changed the economic picture. Summary figures showing the disparity 
between the sexes in the matter of urban concentration in 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1941 
in the total population are given in the following tabulation. Where the percentage 
of urban males is large the percentage of females is also large. Each decade 
emphasizes the greater opportunities for female employment in urban centres as 
compared with rural. 


Item 1911 1921 1931 =1941 
Excess of all males over all females per 100 of total population..... 6-07 3-09 3°59 2-56 
Percentage of females in urban centres to all females.............. 47-12 51-78 55-98 56-61 
Percentage of males in urban centres to all males................. 43-91 47-41 51-57 52-18 


Excess of urban females over urban males per 100 of urban population —2-54 1-32 0-52 1-52 


Estimates of the population by age and sex for the intercensal years 1932-40 
and 1942-47 are given in Table 6, p. 141 of this edition. 


Table 8 gives the position of Canada among other countries of the world in 
regard to masculinity. 


8.—Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries 


Norte.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 


Excess of Excess of 

Males over Males over 
Country Year Females Country Year Females 
per 100 per 100 
Population Population 
PALSERLIN ia k ese reer caine eet s 1914 7-22 Gala Loreen bio c. fsctce ae 1936 —1-82 
LWiVE Ts aegis a ee Re 1941 3-36 inland seettcaeeeca a... Cae 1930 —2-05 
CORMAN AS eee ik oes a 1941 2°56 German Reieht se ..f.34.0. l22. 1939 —2-15 
BHRCE eres tne See oe Sis ie eas ee 1936 2-43 INGE Wal Vain tere eee esa 1930 —2-49 
PNUSHEAIO Sac Ses cake Se oaks ee 1933 1-57 Northern Ireland............ 1937 —2-66 
ING WeHEBlAn i. ss Secon so miowie 1936 1:52 GIANG ii SNe eee ec ie 1931 —2-71 
Union of South Africal......... 1936 1-19 Czechoslovakia...i2..+e+s.+- 1930 —3-01 
USMISATI Ate bine els Ae 1934 0-49 AMISETI AM SEs ne ent 1939 —3-11 
WI NIGEG SCA LOS ahora det spices as. 1940 0-34 Switzerland sn vc ee ote cae 1940 —3-30 
HADDAM Heo hee eo ce te elo 1940 0-02 PANICOM Mee ccs 5 eee wee 1940 —3-62 
IN GGEr ANGS ta.25 ctae k Side netics 1930 —0-63 Scotland ie sank cere ee 1931 —3-94 
MSR AG\G (5) 1 Ae yeti ey a aS ee ea 1940 —0-80 Portugaloe Sree teats 1940 —4-01 
Geese DOG Seach: oe See ee 1928 —0-85 SUA lb ad Leas Aon eee eee ete 1940 —4-06 
Chiles jark!. sie cet. Sate 1940 —0-88 WES Sa Ree aoe eee ee Sc oe 1939 —4-19 
15° a Tree Se eee eae 1930 —0-96 England and Wales.......... 1931 —4-22 
MDGHI MAE Kee tates ethos oslo baht 1940 —1-14 


1 White population only. 


Section 4.—Age Distribution 


The age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, other 
analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and death 
rates, education, immigration, criminology and a multitude of events and activities 
that are of great importance in the national life. 


Immigration has a strong influence on age distribution: it does not directly 
affect the very young sections of the population except to a small degree, but 
it immediately affects the age groups between the ‘teens’ and the ‘twenties’ and its 
effects are carried to the older groups as time goes by. Thus, the influence of the 
very heavy immigration of the early years of the century (1900-11) is indicated by 
the fact that, in 1901, 175-1 persons per 1,000 of the total population were in 
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the age group 20-29 years and 130-5 persons per 1,000 in the group 30-39 years: 
a decade later, 190-3 per 1,000 were in the former group and 142-6 in the latter. 
Since immigration was cut down very severely after the outbreak of war in 1914, 
the influence of these earlier accretions to the population has crept through the 
upper age groups year by year until it has now reached those of the population in 
the ‘fifties’. 

Between 1931 and 1941 a more pronounced general ageing of the population 
is shown owing to practically non-existent migration and a lower birth rate—factors 
that were emphasized during the depression years. In 1921 the number per 1,000 
of total population between 40 and 59 years of age was 183-0; it was 201-1 in 1931 
and 209-5 in 1941. Greater proportional increases, however, are shown by the 
group 60 years of age. or over; this group represented 75-1 per 1,000 of the total 
population in 1921, 88-9 in 1931 and no less than 102-1 per 1,000 in 1941. 


Male and female population by age groups for the census years 1931 and 1941 
- together with estimates by age and sex for the intercensal years 1932-40 and 1942-47 
are given in Table 6, p. 141, of the present edition. More detailed tables on this 
subject are given at pp. 94-96 of the 1943-44 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 5.—Marital Status 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population, that of marital status 
is probably the most fundamental. Its incidence is twofold: ‘vital’ and ‘economic 
and social’. 


The vital basis lies in the influence of the marriage state on the fertility of a 
population and, from this angle, close analyses of marital status, by age, are 
important. The ages of females between 15 and 45 years have more significance 
than those of males; if the proportion of females in this group is small, the expected 
proportion of births will also be small. It has been shown that for the Canadian 
population the combined influences of age of the population, age of the married 
females, and proportion of females married has become steadily more favourable 
to the birth rate from 1871 to 1921 but that, since the latter date, the trend has 
been less favourable. 


9.—Marital Status of the Population, 15 Years of Age or Over, by Sex, Census 
Years 1911-41 


Notr.—Figures for censuses previous to 1911 are not comparable. 


Divorced 
Year and Sex Single Married Widowed and Legally Total! 
Separated 
No. p-c. No. p.c. No. | p.c No. p.c. No. 
LOR sets cos M.| 1,161,088 | 45-0 |] 1,326,959 | 51-5 88,716 | 3-4 2,087 | 0-1 | 2,597,133 
F, 765,092 | 34-8 1,247,761 | 56-8 178,961 8-2 2,255 0-1 2,201,780 
192 leer: M.| 1,173,730 | 39-2 |. 1,697,145 | 56-7.| 119,571 | 4-0 3,664 | 0-1] 2,994,720 
1a, 881,771 | 32-0 | 1,630,636 | 59-2 | 236,283 | 8-6 3,726 | O-1 | 2,752, 637 
LOST Re ae M.| 1,519,844 | 41-0 | 2,032,691 | 54-9 | 148,851] 4-0 4,048 | 0-1] 3,713,221 
F. | 1,148,977 | 84-0 | 1,937,458 | 57-3 | 288,530] 8-5 3,392 | 0-11 3,378,579 
AR ee Aree M.| 1,703,528 | 39-8 | 2,363,528 | 55-2 | 170,743] 4-0 42. 770-|) 1:0.||. 4,281,237 
F, | 1,328,489 | 33-0 | 2,292,478 | 56-9 | 354,378] 8-8 51,399 | 1-3) 4,026,867 


1 Includes persons whose marital status was not stated; percentages are based on stated condition. 
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In Canada as a whole there are more married males than married females. 
Other striking statistics of conjugal condition are the great preponderance of widows 
compared to widowers and the large and increasing numbers of divorced and legally 
separated persons. 


Marital status of the 1941 population 15 years of age or over, by provinces 
and sex, is shown at p. 102 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Section 6.—Racial Origins 


A population composed of diverse racial stocks gives rise to political, economic 
and social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small admixture 
of foreign elements, although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are more 
readily assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true 
that the different educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds 
of a people of mixed origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English: 
historically the French is much the older and, excepting at the time of the Census 
of 1921, has exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British Isles stocks. 
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10.—Racial Origins of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941, with Percentage 
Distribution for 1941 


Racial Origin 18711 1881 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
British Isles Races....| 2,110,502) 2,548,514] 3,063,195) 3,999,081] 4,868,738] 5,381,071] 5,715,904] 49-68 
ing lish. sorscrne ster 706,369} 881,301] 1,260,899 1,871, 268 2,545,358] 2,741,419] 2,968,402] 25-80 
APIS Migecreeeetorsrcseeter 846,414) 957,403} 988,721) 1,074, 738 1,107,803] 1,230,808} 1,267,702) 11-02 
SCOttishwass taser 549,946} 699,863) 800,154] 1,027,015] 1,173,625) 1,346,350) 1,403,974] 12-20 
Othere cores 7,713 9,947 13, 421 26, 060 41,952 62,494 75,826} 0-66 
Other European Races.| 1,322,813] 1,598,386] 2,107,327} 3,006,502) 3,699, 846} 4,753,242) 5,526,964! 48-03 
Ac renchy koe s acter 1,082,940] 1,298,929] 1,649,371} 2,061,719] 2,452,743] 2,927,990) 3,483,038] 30-27 
Austrians ates. - - 10,9472 44,036} 107,671 48, 639 37,715} 0°33 
el sian... ae cass ve - - 2,994 9, 664 20, 234 27,585 29,711} 0:26 - 
Bulgarianwre aeerice - - = = 1,765 3,160 3,260} 0-03 
Czech and Slovak... - - = = 8,840 30,401 42,912) 0-37 
Danishweswse teases 3 3 3 3 21,124 34,118 37,4389) 0:33 
Eannish iensenitae ce - - 2,502 15, 500 21, 494 43, 885 41,683} 0-36 
German.....c2.5.6..: 202,991} 254,319) 310,501 403,417] 294,635] 473,544] 464,682} 4-04 
Greekiteodc, tacos: 39 - 291 3,614 5,740 9,444 11,692} 0-10 
Hungarian....:. 52... - - 1,5494 11,648+ 13,181 40, 582 54,598} 0-47 
Neelandiconcs mec. 3 3 3 3 15, 876 19,382 21,050) 0-18 
Ttalianv~ eet ee 1,035 1, 849 10, 834 45, 963 66, 769 98,173} 112,625} 0-98 
Sewisheree caancnee 125 667 16,131 76,199} 126,196) 156,726} 170,241) 1-48 
ichuanian sey. ese = - - = 1,970 5,876 7,789) 0-07 
Netherlandish....... 29, 662 30, 412 33, 845 55, 961 117,505} 148,962} 212,863) 1-85 
Norwegian.......:.: 3 3 3 3 68,856) 93, 248 100,718} 0-88 
PO lis hat een ete sey: - ~ 6, 285 33,652} ~- 53,403] 145,503} 167,485) 1-45 
FROUMANIAN.. cass = - - 3545 5, 8835 13,470 29,056 24,689} 0-21 
RUUSSIAIN cee Soe eee ee 6076 1,2276 19, 825 44,376] 100,064 88, 148 83,708} 0-73 
Scandinavian........ 1, 623 Spees 31,042) 112,682 7 7 7 ~ 
WECIS he sere sass oe 3 3 3 3 61, 503 81,306 85,396] 0-74 
Ukrainiantievessaer = = 5, 682 75,432} 106,721} 225,113) 305,9298| 2-66 
eugoslavie..s-...c-% = = - = 3,906] ~ 16,174 21,214}; 0-18 
Otherevawes sega 3,791 5,760 5,174 6, 756 16,180 6, 232 6,527) 0-06 
Asiatic Races......... 4 4,383 23,731 43, 213 65,914 84, 548 | 74,064} 0-64 
Chinese ssa cea - 4,383 non 27,831 39,587} 46,519 34,627) 0-30 
Japanese...... ae cn - - 4,738 9,067 15, 868 23,342 23,149} 0-20 
Othervase ecm 4 - 1,681 6,315 10,459 14, 687 16,288] 0-14 
Indian and Eskimo.... 23,037} 108,547) 127,941 105, 611 113,724) 128,890} 125,521] 1-09 
IN@Br0; oo rw Soe ween 21,496 21,394 17,437 16, 994 18,291 19, 456 22,174) 0-19 
Others soe eee 348 2,780 145 18,310 187 681 36,7539| 0-32 
INOb Staled aemcemmerree 7,561 40, 806 31, 539 16,932} 21,249 8, 898 5,275) 0-05 
Totals............ 3,485,761} 4,324,810) 5,371,315) 7,206,643] 8,787,949|10,376, 786) 11,506, 655| 100-00 
1 Includes the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 Includes Bohemian, Bukovinian and 
Slavic. 3 Included under Scandinavian. 4 Includes Lithuanian and Moravian. 5 Includes 
Bulgarian. 6 Includes Finnish and Polish. 7 Since 1921 Scandinavian has been divided into 


Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. _ 8 Includes Bukovinian, Galician and Ruthenian. 
9 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. ~ 


Racial origins of the population by provinces and territories in 1941 are given 
at p. 106 of the 1945 edition of the Year Book. 
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Section 7.—Religions 


At each census the actual numbers attached to any religious denomination, as 
reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The growth of the 
different denominations from an early date is traced statistically in Table 11. 


11.— Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941, with 


Percentage Distribution for 1941 


1941 


No. 


18, 449 
1,751, 188 
483, 592 
13, 767 
15, 635 
8,515 

20, 222 


21,223 
22,233 
2 


16, 844 


37,002 


8,788 
1, 964 
7,005 
139, 629 


6,994 
168,367 
401,153 


111,380 
2 


25, 284 
19,126 
: 2,908 
57, 646 


6,447 
829,147! 
10,756 
4,986,5527 
~ 33,548 
5,578 
2,204, 875 
53, 679 
17, 159}. 


* Religion 1871 1881 1891 1901 mere en 1921 1931 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Adventist........ 6,179 7; 241 §, 354 8,058} 10,406) 14,179 16, 026 
Amglicaniccis cs s..in 501,269} 574,818} 646,059] 681, 494/1,043,017/1, 407,780} 1,635,615 
Bantistie cece es 243,714) 296,525) 303,839} 318,005} 382,720} 421,730) 443,341 
Brethrens¢ .3.....: 2,305 8,831 11, 637 8,014 9,278|- 11,580 13,472 
Budadiist sce... - - 10,407} 10,012) 11,281 15, 784 
Ghristian®%;%.<.3% 15, 153 - - 7,484) 17,421 17, 142 11,527 
Christian Science. = - - 2,619 5,073 13, 826 18, 436 
Church of Christ, 

Disciples....... = 20, 193 12,763 17,164] 14,554) 13,107 15,811 
Confucian......... - ~ - 5,115} 14,562} -27,114 24, 087 
Congregationalist. 21,829) 26,900} 28,157) 28,293} 34,054) 30,730 6941 
Doukhobor....... ~ - - 8,775 10, 493 12,648 14,913 
Evangelical 

Ghureh +23: 4,701 ~ - 10,193} 10,595) 13,905 22,213 
Free Methodist 

“Church of 

Canada’........ - ~ - - - ~ 7,730 
Hriends2am....2.. 7,353 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 2,424 
Gospel People..... - - - 135 512 2,449 6,355 
Greek Orthodox‘. 18 ~ - 15,630) 88,507] 169,832} 102,389 
International 

Bible Students. . ~ - - 99 925 6, 678 13, 552 
De Wwislitetes esos Mus 2,393 6,414]; 16,401 74,564| 125,197) 155,614 
Wutheran..2i.5.. 37,935] 46,350) 63,982] 92,524) 229,864] 286,458) 394,194 
Mennonite (incl. 

Hutterite)5..... - - 31,797| 44,625) 58,797 88, 736 
Methodist........ 578,161} 742,981} 847,765] 916,886]1,079, 993)1, 159, 246 2 
Mormons... 534 - - 6, 891 15,971 19, 622 22,005 
Noreligion....... 5, 146 2,634 6 4,810) 26,027) 21,739 21,071 
IBS rant sees lk 1, 886 4,478 6 15,107! 11,840 6, 778} 5, 008 
Pentecostal....... - - - - 518 7, 003 26,301 
Plymouth 

Brethren. ...... - - - 3,040 3,438 6, 482 6, 983 
Presbyterian..... 574,577| 676,165) 755,326) 842,531/1,116,071]1, 409,406] .870,7281 
Protestant, 7.e.s.. 10, 146 Geol0) arte svoolenat O12 imu oO, 205 |ieesUnios 23, 296 
Roman Catholic. .|1,532,471}1, 791, 982}1, 992, 017/2, 229, 600/2, 833, 041|3, 389, 626] 4,285,3887 
Salvation Army.. - _ 13, 949 10,308} 18,834) 24,733 30,716 
IMATION. << .0 » «3 2,270 2,126 1,777 1,934 3,224 4,926 4,445 
United Church... - - - ~ - 8,728) 2,017,375 
‘OVE TS aa ear a 15,637} 21,382} 46,030} 19,067} 29,727} 32,066 44,515 
Not stated....... 126,8538) 86,769} 80,267) 43,222} 32,490} 19,259 16,042 

Totals........ 3,689, 257/4,324, 810) 4,833, 239|5,371,315|7, 206, 6413/8, 787,949 /19,376, 786 


11,506, 655/100-00 


1 The figures for 1931 entered opposite ‘‘Congregationalist’’ and for 1931 and 1941 opposite ‘‘Presby- 


terian”’ represent the number not included in the ‘‘United Church’’. 
3 Reported as Methodist before 1931. 


2 Included in ‘‘United Church’’. 
4 Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholic combined under the 


term ‘‘Greek Church’’ in 1921. In the Censuses of 1931 and 1941, Greek Catholics are included with Roman 


Catholics. 
with “other denominations’’. 
in 1931 and 185,657 in 1941. 

‘Northwest Territories who were largely Indian and hence likely pagan. 


6 Included with ‘‘other’’. 


5 Mennonites were included with Baptists in 1871 and 1881; in 1891 they were included 
7 Includes 186,654 Greek Catholics 
8 Includes 109,475 population in Manitoba, British Columbia and the 
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Details of leading religious denominations by provinces are given at p. 109 of 
the 1945 edition of the Year Book; those of the population of the nine leading cities 
are shown in Table 14 of the 1946 Year Book at p. 107. 


LEADING RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS ,CANADA 
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*® In 1925 almost all the Methodists and Congregationalists, together with a large number of 
Presbyterians united to form the United Chyrch of Canada. 


Section 8.—Birthplaces 


The population of Canada by broad nativity groups—Canadian born, other 
British born, United States born and other foreign born—is shown in Table 12. 


The effects of the large immigration at the beginning of the century are seen 
in all columns of the percentage figures after 1901. Whereas in 1871, 83-3 p.c. 
of the total population were Canadian born, 14-1 p.c. other British born, and 2-6 
p.c. foreign born, the corresponding proportions in 1941 were 82-5 p.c., 8-7 p.c. 
and 8-8 p.c., respectively. ot 


The smallest element in the population, viz., the foreign born other than United 
States born, actually shows the greatest percentage increase. These “‘other foreign 
born”’ increased rapidly from 0-85 p.c. in 1871 to 7-5 p.c. in 1931. The decline 
of the group indicated for 1941 is attributable to a restricted immigration policy 
(see Chapter V). 


Table 27, p. 113 of the 1943-44 Year Book gives, for 1941, the nativity of the 
population analysed by sex and province. 
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12.— Nativity of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941 


British Born Foreign Born Percentages of Total Population 
= as Bom Bait Total British Born Foreign Born 
ear . er . . ° $$$ 
reren British Unit x v Ofaee Population Cana- | Other | United| Other 
Born! Sta. t af CS i = dian British | States | Foreign 
: Vig paae Born Born Born Born 
No No No No. No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
HSTL eee old, 00d, 035 506, 721 64, 613 30,641 | 3,605,0102) 83-30 14-06 1:79 0-85 
1881....} 3,721, 8263 478,615 11, (oe 46,616 | 4,324,810 || 86-06 11-07 1-80 1-08 
1891....] 4,189,3683 490,573 80,915 72,383} 4,833,239 || 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
19012 0s) 4.671, 815 421,051 127,899 | 150,550 | 5,371,315 |} 86-98 7-84 2-38 2-80 
1911....] 5,619,682 834,229 | 303,680 | 449,052 | 7,206,648 || 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921....] 6,832,224 | 1,065,448 | 374,022 | 516,255 | 8,787,949 || 77-75 12-12 4-26 5-87 
1931....] 8,069, 261 1,184,830 | 344,574 | 778,121 | 10,376,786 || 77-76 11-42 3-32 7-50 
1941....} 9,487,808 | 1,003,769 | 312,473 | 701,660 | 11,506,6553] 82-46 8-72 2-72 -| 6-10 
1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 2 Includes six provinces only. 3 Includes 


“birthplace not stated’’. 
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Table 13 gives the total population by country of birth for census years 1871- 
1941. The census, under birthplace, collects information on both the country of 
birth of the immigrant arrivals in Canada and the province of birth of the native- 
born population. 


Comparable figures for country of birth for census periods up to 1921 and those 
taken more recently are difficult to obtain because of the many geographical changes 
in Europe after the First World War; for instance, a person who, early in the century, 
migrated to Canada from a certain part of Austria or Hungary might not realize 
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that in 1931 he should have recorded his birthplace as Poland or Roumania in line 
with the new national boundaries. In comparing the census figures of several 
decades these facts should be considered and a regrouping of certain European 
countries whose boundaries were changed in later censuses is carried back to earlier 
censuses to maintain comparability. Table 13 is as far as the census can go in 
supplying strictly comparable figures along these lines. In this table no change 
has been made affecting the census figures themselves: they have been merely 
regrouped geographically. 


13.—Birthplaces of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941 


Birthplace 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
@anad aeons 3,003,035 | 3,721,8261) 4,189,3681| 4,671,815 | 5,619,682 | 6,832,224 | 8,069,261 | 9,487,808 
British Isles....... 496,595 470,906 477,735 404,848 804,234 | 1,025,119 | 1,138,942 960,125 
Other British 

Empire?......... 10, 126 7,709 12, 838 16, 203 29,995 40,329 45,888 43, 644 
WUuropel a. seek cee 28,699 39,161 53, 841 125, 549 404, 941 459,325 714, 462 653, 705 
Belgium... 0. ~ ~ - 2,280 7,975 13, 276 17, 033 12.7 Bs 
inland es oe. 2 - - - - 10, 987 12,156 30, 354 24,387 
TANCE = so oof a 2,908 4,389 5,381 7,944 17,619 19, 247 16,756 13,795 
Germany....... 24,162 25,328 27,152 27,300 39,577 25, 266 39,163 28,479 
Greece.......... ~ - - 213 2,640 3, 769 5,579 5, 871 
fitaly aes 218 FH 2,795 6, 854 34, 739 35,001 42,578 40, 432 
Netherlands..... - ~ - 385 3, 808 5, 827 10,736 9, 923 
Russia, Lithuania 
and Ukraine... 416 6,3768 9,222 olegol 89,984 | 112,412 | 133,869 | 124,402 
Scandinavian 
countries...... 588 2,076 7,827 18,388 61, 240 64, 795 90, 042 72,473 
Central European 
countries!..... 102 = 695 29,473 | 129,421 159,379 | 317,350 | 309,360 
Others eee 305 215 169 1,481 6,951 7,667 11,002 9,810 
TaNi Ee Whee oe WAR Gi - - 9,129 23,580 40,946 53, 636 60, 608 44, 443 
United States..... 64, 613 U1, (09 80, 915 127,899 303, 680 374, 022 344, 574 312, 473 
Other countries.... 1,942 7,455 9,413 1,421 3, 165 3,294 8,051 3,512 

Totals........ 3,605,9105| 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 |10,376,786 |11,506,655! 

| 

1Jncludes ‘‘birthplace not stated’’. 2TIncludes ‘“‘born at sea’’. 3 Includes Poland. 
4 Includes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, Galicia and Roumania. 5 Includes 


six provinces only. 


More detailed information on this subject will be found at pp. 111-117 of the 
1943-44 Year Book. 


Section 9.—Citizenship 


Until the passage of the Canadian Citizenship Act in 1946 (the Act came into 
force on Jan. 1, 1947), the basic legislation governing Canadian nationality was to 
be found in the Immigration Act. The present legislation is outlined in the Mis- 
cellaneous Administration Chapter of this edition (see Index). 


Table 14 shows that, at the Census of 1941, less than 1 p.c. of the total Canadian- 
born and other British-born population had lost their Canadian citizenship through 
renunciation or marriage. Over 80 p.c. of the United States-born persons in Canada, 
who form 2-7 p.c. of the total population, had become Canadian citizens together 
with 74-7 p.c. of the Continental European-born; of those born in Asiatic countries 
72-7 p.c. remained aliens. Of the total population, only 2-4 p.c. were aliens. 
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14.—Citizenship of the Population, by Nativity, 1941 


Birthplace Cates Aliens Not Stated Total 
SBP cere ete etcwt Oe it Ro melee ee eae es 3 9,475, 252 12,521 35 9, 487, 808 
British Empire (other than Canada).......... 979, 680 2,566 8 1,003,769 
ES PES ESCA SEELEC Se alts oc coro ava rer eee a oka soci wobec 250, 929 61,427 117 312,473 
Continental Europe— 
WATERS Set eee Her dae tess Sinhala eB heee Soe 40,898 9, 803 12 50/713 
PG BIT rele ose a tins POE PNT a OES IG es 10, 847 3,917 9 14,773 
CZECHOSIGVALIREE faces hoes Meroe coe kpae 14,300 11, 262 2 25, 564 
HS CNMAAT KAR Se eic Nes guile epee Sateen 9, 422 4,540 12 13,974 
JERE aac bo By iin 8S ten Fr A Re RS 12, 647 11, 734 6 24,387 
PHAGE set hers Rd aisle WS. 5-3 de Sie Pa Elen 10, 518 3,269 8 13,795 
KGETIMAD VS kOe Tithe Se he wc eae 5 20,771 7,679 29 28,479 
ELIA GAT YO ct crocs Aas Sie dha Wine claw ale 2 21,445 10,359 9 31,813 
EAL Vee ye ae, Se ese a ew chloe 33, 661 6, 764 7 40, 432 
INL OrlAandss ¢6 cence oe. Tals oan ain oes 6, 641 3,276 6 9, 923 
INORVEELV Iie Wiese Rita and te acini ae cits os settee 20, 966 5, 933 15 26,914 
DUAN emer niete Cina Aes See oie loleloes Pen ore Y 114, 755 40, 624 21 155, 400 
WROUMIATIIA teeiiee tick cee es Soe eee ee cd 22,561 5, 889 4 28, 454 
Brussie CU: Osh) cack. a2 anise see area 96, 236 20,235 127 117,598 
SSMOCLOT ten are far ee ite ck atin Reis 21,450 5,700 10 27,160 
SYS NECZaST Pi Ga ET AI gh Me Nie 11,311. 5,601 4 17,416 
LO 8 12) Se eS ae A on a 19, 642 200 15 26,910 
Totals, Continental Europe........... 488,571 _ 164, 838 296 653, 705 
Asia— 
CERNE ct SAE oe Onn 2 Sn 3,306 25,786 3 29,095 
SRT DEL TLE Teas oe ato ees oa) SS we bra cay els ha She 3, 694 5, 767 il 9,462 
MOGI er eee Oa fetid ee Ses 5,105 779 2 5, 886 
ANGI HOVE, ARETE ag is alae ie x anna A me aL 12,105 32,332 6 44, 443 
NO) POR poe Ben OF foes oe hee cited ee oe 2,993 519 Nil 8,512 
INGE ACALOC ere eR RE ees ook eee oeeee Ral ert 780 137 28 945 
Grands LOtalS.”,. 3) s.25 seth a ance. 11,210,319 274,340 490 11,506,655! 


1 Includes 21,515 British-born persons who had not at the date of the census acquired Canadian domicile 


Section 19.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Statistics under this heading for the 1941 Census are given at pp. 122-123 of 
the 1947 Year Book. 


Section 11.—School Attendance 


Statistics under this heading for the Census date of 1941 will be found at 
p. 188 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


K | Section 12.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes 


According to the standards applied by the Census, the blind in the nine provinces 
in 1941 numbered 9,962 or 8-7 per 10,000 of the population as compared with 
3,266 or 6-1 per 10,000 at the beginning of the century. Persons who had lost the 
sight of one eye only were not regarded as blind. 


Deaf-mutism, unlike blindness, is preponderantly an infirmity originating at 
birth or an early age. The number of deaf-mutes in the nine provinces of Canada 
increased from 5,368 in 1881 to 7,194 in 1941. The number of blind deaf-mutes 
in Canada was 158, of whom 63 were in Quebec, 47 in Ontario, 13 in Nova Scotia, 9 in 
Alberta, 8 in British Columbia, 6 in each of the Provinces of Prince Edward Island 
and Manitoba, and 3 in each of the Provinces of New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 
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Detailed statistics of the blind and of deaf-mutes are given in Vol. IV of the 
1941 Census. 


15.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes per 10,000 Population, by Provinces, 1881-1941 


Norr.—Blind deaf-mutes are not included in this tADle. 


Blind Deaf-Mutes 
1881 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 ] 1921 | 1931 | 1941 || 1881 |] 1891 ) 1901 } 1911 | 1921 ) 1931 | 1941 


Province 


Prince Edward Island...| 6-2) 7-5} 6-5] 6-2] 8-5! 9-3] 11-7] 11-2} 8-0] 9-5) 5-0) 4-5] 5-1] 6-7 
INO VE OCOLIa Sentero: 8-1} 9-0} 10-5} 6-7] 11-0} 14-6] 14-5] 18-2] 11-0] 13-6} 9-6} 8-3} 8-9] 7-5 
New Brunswick......... 6-6] 7-8! 8-5} 6-6] 6-6) 9-2] 15-9] 12-5) 11-0) 13-4] 7-8] 7-6) 8-5) 8-3 
QuebecOs arucin ata 8-1} 8-2] 6-3] 5-6] 5-3] 8-0} 9-5) 16-4) 14-2) 15-1] 8-2) 8-0] 9-7] 8-5 
Ontaniole pack Ssoeo eos 5-7] 5-8] 4-9) 4-3] 5-3) 6-7] 8-3] 10-2) 7-6] 9-2) 5-6] 6-3] 5-3) 5-2 
WG hihi eG dopo akeooeene 5-0} 2-4) 4-1) 2-7] 2-9) 6-6] 7: 7-9} 6-7; 11-4) 6-5) 4-5) 6-7] 5-7 
Saskatchewan........... - - 5-9] 1-6] 2-1] 4-2) 4- - - | 8-0} 38-7] 3-4) 3-9] 5-4 
Al bertavie: © eons ~ - 8-2} 1-9] 1-7] 3-2] 5- - - 6-2} 38-9} 2-8] 4-0] 4-3 
British Columbia....... 25-9] 13-0} 6-4] 3-5) 4-2) 6-5) 7- 5-5] 4-5) 5-1) 2-8] 2-5) 8-1) 3-2 

Totals. .3...0.:... 7:0) ZA] 6-1] 4-5) 5-0) 7-1] 8-7 12-6] 10-1) 11-6) 6-4) 6-1) 6-5] 6-3 


Section 13.—Occupations 


Figures for Canada, excluding Yukon and the Northwest Territories, show 
that 3,676,563 males and 833,972 females, 14 years or over, or a total of 4,510,535 
persons, including members of the Armed Forces, were gainfully occupied at the 
time of the 1941 Census. Males represented 81-5 p.c. and females 18-5 p.c. of the 
total gainfully occupied. The population of the nine provinces consisted of 5,890,683 
males and 5,599,030 females or a total of 11,489,713 persons. The total gainfully 
occupied, therefore, accounted for 39-3 p.c. of the total population; gainfully 
occupied males representing 62-4 p.c. of the total male population and gainfully 
occupied females 14-9 p.c. of the total female population. Nearly 84 p.c. of the 
males and about 20 p.c. of the females, 14 years of age or over, were gainfully 
occupied at the 1941 Census. 


A more detailed summary of the occupations of the Canadian people for the 
1941 Census is given at pp. 1062-1073 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


16.—_Numbers and Percentages of Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 14 Years 
of Age or Over, by Sex, Census Years 1921-41 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


P.C. of Total P.C. of Population 


Gainfully Occupied P : 
opulation 14 Years or Over 
14 Years or Over Gainfully Occupied Gainfully Occupied 
Year 
Total Male Female | Total | Male | Female} Total | Male | Female 
TOD eee re eee 3,164,348 | 2,675,290 | 489,058 | 36-1 59-2 11-5 53-3 86-6 17-2 
LOD eh eee fan ae 3,921,833 | 3,256,531 | 665,302 | 37-8 60-7 13-3 53-8 85-4 19-1 


1941 (including 

Active Service)..| 4,510,535 | 3,676,563 | 833,972 | 39-3 62-4 14-9 53-0 83-8 20-2 
1941 (not including 

Active Service)..| 4,195,951 | 3,363,111 | 832,840 | 36-5 57-1 14-9 49-3 76°7 20-2 


Si 
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17.—-N umbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 
14 Years of Age or Over, by Occupation Groups, 1941 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Males Females 
Occupation Group | 
Total Al Total B2 P.C.3 Total Pac. 
ING TICULENE OS Ree Secs aw eee oes owdaecb Ooee 1,104,579 1,064, 847 31-7 18,969 2-3 
Fishing, trapping and logging.................. 138, 460 131,374 3-9 326 4 
VRAIN et PET ATL costar, testes teinrnas sforartiobassicroamnatane 77, 909 71,861 2-1 25 4 
WEA UGEIDG atten tobi is eis) s ieee. Soe cases aabisie Stes 615, 284 573, 574 17-1 129,588 15-6 
ROO MSAPUGEMIDE ere Core Mts ere tine date ests os Cc cicke 215,333 202, 509 6-0 339 4 
SL MA OT GTO ere eis vis eekile Omics shires oa cieleces 278, 402 254,591 7°6 14,065 1-7 
AiperY GEN. 4: Al ee Bee gee gtr eee ieee 292,910 273,059 8-1 82,020 9-8 
mance WNSUPANCE ss. seem. o sete alc: BAe ES Se 33, 104 30,576 0-9 816 0-1 
SERN COMM ee rene ee tte coma Site's cee ae ae 339, 307 316,313 9-4} 418,111 50-2 
RO REV ER REN Ge HER cy beat OF Ss ce Sei irae 204, 666 182, 823 5-4 | 155,208 18-6 
SUSI OLG Renin meee Sones coat ats Sean iw § ae 273, 925 251, 889 7:5 11,655 1-4 
BNO Er eLCO Ca arene cs UN ce Gralatnne Weare ie TeuNinaidta cesar 39, 166 9,695 0-3 1,718 0-2 
All Occupations.................. 3,613,045 | 3,363,111 100-0 | 832,840 100-0 
Males on Active Service not gainfully occupied 
PLIOH LOONHSEMENG A955 ss Sete aici cle Sem low oy2 63,518 - - - - 
Total Seer errr ere r seers ereereseveees 3,676,563 =e =, ‘3 bad 
1 Total ‘‘A’”’ includes males on Active Service with a gainful occupation prior to enlistment. 
2 Total ‘‘B’’ includes occupied males minus those on Active Service. 3 Based on column 2. There 
is very little difference in the percentage distribution of males by occupation groups with Active Service 
included. 4 Less than 0-05 p.e. 5 This group does not include agricultural, fishing, logging, 


or mining labourers. 
Section 14.—Dwellings, Households and Families* 


Buildings and Dwellings.—According to Table 18, the number of occupied 
dwellings in Canada} at the 1941 Census was 2,597,969 as compared with 2,227,000* 
at the 1931 Census. The number of persons per dwelling was highest in Quebec 
at 5-1 and lowest in British Columbia at 3-7. In addition, there were 62,008 
vacant dwellings in the Dominion on June 2, 1941. It should be explained that 
the total number of buildings used for habitation—2,181,564—was somewhat less 
than the number of dwellings since, in the case of apartment buildings, rows and 
semi-detached structures, each building would contain one or more dwellings. 


Definitions of Dwellings and Dwelling Types.—The Census defines a dwelling as 
“a structurally separate set of self-contained living premises having its own entrance 
from outside the building containing it or from acommon passage or stairway inside’’. 
According to this definition a single-dwelling house is a permanent structure in which. 
there is only one self-contained dwelling unit. A semi-detached dwelling house, some- 
times known as a ‘‘double house’’, is a two-dwelling structure with separate entrances 
to each dwelling, and divided by a solid partition extending from attic to cellar. This 
distinguishes the semi-detached from the ‘‘duplex’’ or two-dwelling apartment house 
where the division, with upper and lower apartments, is on a horizontal basis. Apart- 
ment dwellings or suites are found in apartment blocks, each dwelling having a separate 
exit to a common hall or landing. A flat is structurally similar to an apartment house 
except that each dwelling unit has an independent entrance from the outside. 


Households and Families.—The number of households in the nine provinces 
at the 1941 Census was 2,706,089 and the average size of all households was 4-3 
persons per household. Private families in Canada totalled 2,525,299, the average 


* For 1931 Census figures, see p. 136 of the 1936 Year Book. ‘The figure of 1,984,286 given there 
represents number of buildings containing dwellings and not the number of dwellings. 
{ Figures in this Section are exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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number of persons per family being 3-9. The average size of households and of 
families was largest in Quebec and smallest in British Columbia. 


Definitions of Household and Family.—In the Census a household is defined as ‘‘a 
person or a group of persons living in one housekeeping community. The persons may 
or may not be related by ties of kinship, but if they live together with common house- 
keeping arrangements, they constitute a household’’. Persons on Active Service were 
included as members of their family households whether actually living at home or 
not at the date of the Census. 


The family membership is restricted to persons having the husband-wife or parent- 
child relationship and thus is not always comparable with the group of persons composing 
the household. The latter often consists of two or more families and very frequently 
includes persons related to the head, such as uncle, niece, grandmother, and others, but 
who are not members of his immediate family. 


18.—Numbers of Buildings, Dwellings, Households and Families, and Average 
Numbers of Persons per Dwelling, per Household and per Family, by Provinces, 


1941. 
Dwellings Persons} Persons P 
. POpt- 60 BUN. ja Oe + per per SE gee 
Province : Z Families per 
lation ings! Occu- holds Dwel- | House- : 
pied? Vacant ling hol Family 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pabeisiands... 95, 047 19,719 20, 236 753 20, 432 19,590)) 4-70 4-65 4-19 
Nova Scotia....... 577,962} 114,451) 124,396 3,840} 128,641] 123,561) 4-65 4-49 4-04 
New Brunswick.... 457,401 83, 429 92,703 2,922 94,599 93,479]| 4-93 4-84 4-32 
Quebeéess Rinna: 3,331,882] 436,012) 650,888 14,321} 663,426) 647,946] 5-12 5-02 4-53 
Ontariows-peeeen. 3,787,655| 779,751} 916,122 21,464} 969,267) 909,210] 4-13 3°91 3°56 
Manitoba.+....-... 729,744| 149,206} 164,985 2,342} 176,942] 166,249] 4-42 4-12 3-83 
Saskatchewan..... 895,992] 206,291} 209,820 6,465} 214,939} 190,137|) 4-27 4-17 4-13 
Albertaes eer 796,169} 185,585} 195,574 4,040} 201,796) 175,744) 4-07 3°95 3-91 
British Columbia. . 817,861} 207,120) 223,295 5,861] 286,047) 199,383] 3-66 3-46 3:36 
Totals......... 11,489, 713)/2,181,564/2,597,969)  62,008)2,706,089/2,525,299]| 4-42 4-25 3-94 
1 Buildings used for habitation only. 2 Includes dwellings with tenure not stated. 


Similar data on buildings, dwellings, households and families for urban centres 
of 30,000 population or over at the 1941 Census are given at pp. 126-127 of the 
1947 Year Book. For further details concerning tenure and kind of dwellings, 
composition and size of family households, see pp. 121-125 of the 1946 edition. 


J 


Section 15.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces 


The Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918 provide 
for a census of population and agriculture for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, to be taken in 1906 and every tenth year thereafter, in addition 
to the Dominion Decennial Census. 


The latest Prairie Provinces Census was taken as of June 1, 1946, and a summary 
of final results now available (March, 1948) is presented in this Section. These 
results cover such general population characteristics as sex, age, marital status, 
birthplace, citizenship, mother tongue, years of schooling, and migration. However, 
in addition to these topics, the 1946 Census provides data on agriculture, family 
and household composition, industries and occupations, employment and earnings, 
and housing. Preliminary figures dealing with these topics are being issued in 
bulletin form, and final figures covering all phases of the 1946 Census will later be 
published in the census volumes. 
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The population of the Prairie Provinces according to the geographic divisions 
known as Census Divisions is given in Table 19. These divisions have been estab- 
lished as permanent statistical areas, since there are no county areas in the Prairie 
Provinces (see map on p. 164). 


19.— Population of the Prairie Provinces, by Census Divisions, 1946 
(For key map of census divisions see p. 164) 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
Census Division Population Census Division Population Census Division Population 
No No. No 
LN PORE Sees 8, 6 aes ZO OOU MING sl '<, oe ecarins ter 33, 636 31,256 
INOWie tacts Cole ace 39,971 ING Oi soci wee oor 35,295 60, 982 
INO Rao hiesseearaal toe o DaHOSDMAN ING A Once tiers semen: 33,070 14,749 
ING eat egeeee <r Se 14, 820 INO: 4 ee eee ine ae 19, 557 28, 402 
IN Ooe De eee owen AGZODOME ING [Diticm sire cere nes 47,947 16,719 
INOe. Ger oer ent ss 309, 601 NOs ORS meee es cc 107,272 157,556 
INO Mains foils Sauce 35,311 INO poser en eee 51,719 29,928 
ING. Soe coe ce: 17,022 INGSES saan eens 37,457 64,789 
INGOs precy eresls Beneie ancus 48,444 ING Operant eee 55, 631 31,160 
Nowe st. TS 4 NG S1O erie soc ce 37,912 51,881 
ING; like eee Beeac. S DALOAE oli NOM ean ee ae ee 78,736 168,331 
IN OSSN2 Seu ees ean ane 23,302 INO SIO ee ciclo cio 30, 098 16,718 
INpsioe ee ee DAES Set HMNO doorman ones 32,393 30,352 
“Rasen | Sariepe ee ire ora Dae A TARR Neelam esse er ietetara 60, 083 44,546 
Nop bere eae Sa eee Ae HO er Gl beeen. ste occas 83,776 17,097 
Nios ee har. os SRO LOMM NOs | Oem stir eas « 47,305 28, 733 
INOS Wie 28,611 10,131 
INO Sica ence enc 12,190 
otal se ¢...c60 726,928 MOotalia: ©. cf 832,688 Totaly. cet 803,330 


Rural and Urban Population.—Population figures for the Prairie Provinces 
classified by rural and urban show that a definite trend towards urbanization has 
taken place since 1936. ‘There has been an actual decline in the rural population 
of Manitoba and Alberta since 1941, and in that of Saskatchewan since 1936. 
This movement is partly a development of the Second World War. 


20.—Rural and Urban Populations of the Prairie Provinces, 1946, Compared with 
Census Years 1906-46 


_ MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
ear a 
Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1906 ; 5a ae ae 227,598 | 138,090 | 365,688 || 209,301 48,462 | 257,763 || 127,320 | 57,875 | 185,195 
He hers nee 5, ok 261,029 | 200,365 | 461,394 || 361,037 | 131,395 | 492,432 || 236,633 | 137,662 | 374,295 
LG Tees cos Bho 312,846 | 241,014 | 553,860 || 471,538 | 176,297 | 647,835 || 307,693 | 188,749 | 496, 442 
1 ADS EO a ae 348,502 | 261,616 | 610,118 || 538,552 | 218,958 | 757,510 || 365,550 | 222,904 | 588,454 
iC ee eee 360,198 | 278,858 | 639,056 |) 578,206 | 242,532 | 820,738 || 373,751 | 233,848 | 607,599 
2 eee ’..| 884,170 | 315,969 | 700,139 || 630,880 | 290,905 | 921,785 |) 453,097 | 278,508 | 731,605 
LS 02a 400,289 | 310,927 | 711,216 || 651,274 | 280,273 | 931,547 || 486,335 | 286,447 | 772,782 
Be ce ee vs 407,871 | 321,873 | 729,744 || 600,846 | 295,146 | 895,992 || 489,583 | 306,586 | 796,169 
OY See 389,592 | 337,331 | 726,923 || 515,928 | 316,760 | 832,688 || 448,934 | 354,396 | 803,330 


In the 1946 Census, the practice of classifying the urban communities by size 
groups was continued and the rural population was separated into farm and non- 
farm portions. This latter distinction was considered advisable since much of the 
rural non-farm population is essentially urban in character, including as it does the 
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- unincorporated fringe areas of the larger cities. Table 21 shows the percentages of 
the total population living on farms, in rural non-farm areas, and in the urban 
centres according to specified size groups. 


21.—Rural and Urban Populations of the Prairie Provinces, by Types and Sizes of 
Locality, 1946 


Locality Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Rural— 
BUr naa te ee PRU aires tye) Pat bas Sera SE a 227, 808 31-3 || 443,499 53-3 || 339,364 42-3 
iS eiS hg Tipe a em ania RE ae aa ig a 161,784 22-3 72,429 8-7 || 109,570 13-6 
pL UMIS EGU Ue Give, Gin dries ohcsieis ota eoniels 389, 592 53-6 || 515,928 62-0 || 448,934 55-9 
rban— 

Under 1,000......... Sine SRR 21,039 2-9 || 107,888 12-9 56,078 7:0 
POG ea OS OMe rae tocrc wk ctemaryciatioas ead sicrs' bese wniste 28, 923 4-0 40,184 4-8 55,777 6-9 
DRO KAO Oy eerie c Cee thats Ce ieee eee ee 58,324 8-0 62,414 7-5 29,381 3-7 

RU MOLORRON CDs haa cca cate e-ceercrocsleenraks 229,045 31-5 || 106,274 12-8 || 213,160 26-5 

LOCALS TDS. ve oes ate es et eee bee 337, 331 46-4 || 316,760 38-0 || 354,396 44-1 
RAPOUIOCLOGAIS co fcc s ccs cas noe a cay oe 726,923 | 100-0 || 832,688 | 100-0 | 803,330 | 100-0 


Urban centres of the Prairie Provinces with populations of over 30,000 at the 
Census of 1946 are shown in Table 4 at p. 144, and those with populations of 1,000 
to 30,000 in Table 5 at pp. 148-149. 


Movement of Population.—In order to measure the movement of population, 
persons enumerated at the 1946 Census of the Prairie Provinces were asked to state 
their place of residence five years previously, that is, on June 1, 1941. The answers 
were Classified as same home, same municipality, same province, other Canadian 
province (specified), other country (specified). All but the first two of these cate- 
gories were considered to represent the migrant population. The migrants, with 
the exception of those who came from other countries, were asked in addition to 
state the type of locality in which they had lived five years ago, that is, farm, rural 
non-farm, urban over 30,000, etc. A basis was therefore provided for measuring 
the population movements (a) by geographic regions, and (b) by type of locality. 


Two major limitations to this method of studying migration should be pointed 
out. First, although this method is suitable for measuring the inward movements 
of population, the outward flow of population to other provinces and other countries 
cannot be measured directly. This limitation would not be so serious in a country- 
wide census. Secondly, the migration figures thus obtained refer to two specific 
dates, viz., June 1, 1941, and June 1, 1946. A person may have moved several 
times between those dates, but such movements would not be recorded. 


In spite of these limitations, this study of migration undertaken at the 1946 
Census has yielded some valuable results. It has shown for instance that there was 
a general trend away from the farms to urban and rural non-farm areas between 
1941 and 1946. The relatively large increase in the rural non-farm population 
suggests a tendency towards the growth of unincorporated satellite communities 
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bordering the larger urban centres. It has shown also that approximately one-fifth 
of the population of the Prairie Provinces five years of age or over on June 1, 1946, 
were residing in a city, town, village or rural municipality different from that in 
which they were residing on June 1, 1941. Of this number, 76-6 p.c. had moved 
within the province, 21-1 p.c. had migrated from another province, and the remaining 
2-3 p.c. were immigrants to Canada. The latter were predominantly of the female 
sex and from the British Isles, a high proportion no doubt representing British 
wives of returned Canadian service men. 


Table 22 shows the different categories of non-migrants and migrants according 
to the type of locality in which they resided in 1946, while Table 23 provides a 
summary of the net movement of population to or away from farm areas, rural 
non-farm areas, and the different sized urban groups between June 1, 1941 and 
June 1, 1946. 


22.—Migrant Status of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, Five Years of Age or 
Over,: According to Locality of Residence on June 1, 1946 


Locality of Residence on June 1, 1946 


Province and Rural Urban 
Migrant Status >_> = ny : Pam 
on- nder ; 
Farm Farm Total 30,000 | or Over Total 
No. No. INOS) yh pecs No. No. No. p.c. 
Manitoba— 

INON=MiIsrants2eseaerte: were 180,178 | 103,852 | 284,030 | 83-0 || 69,595 | 177,198 | 246,793 | 80-4 
Same home wa... cscs 149,010 75,175 | 224,185 65-5 45,326 92,330 | 137,656 44-8 
Different home........... 31,168 | 28,677 | 59,845 | 17-5 || 24,269 | 84,868 | 109,137 | 35-6 

Migrants sees eee ee 21,503 | 36,856 | 58,359 | 17-0 27,897 | 32,173 | 60,070} 19-6 
Intra-provincial........... 16, 566 28, 426 44,992 13-1 21,990 18,011 40,001 13-0 
From other provinces..... 4,513 7,748 12,261 3°6 5, 409 12,671 18,080 5-9 
From other countries...... 424 682 1,106 0-3 498 1,491 1,989 0-7 

Totals, Manitoba....... 201,681 | 140,708 | 342,889 | 100-0 || 97,492 | 209,371 | 306,863 | 100-0 
Saskatchewan— 

Non-migrants?.............. 355,847 | 43,662 | 399,509 | 87-8 |] 118,319 | 69,148 | 187,467 | 66-1 
Sameuiome na wees cee 304,906 | 30,823 | 335,729 | 73-8 }| 76,840 | 34,578 | 111,418 | 39-3 
Wifterentshomeses. «soso 50, 941 12,839 | 63,780 | 14-0 || 41,479 | 34,570 | 76,049 | 26-8 

Migrantseeecsasenee cae eee 38,999 | 16,564 | 55,563 | 12-2] 69,288.) 26,994 | 96,277) 33-9 
Intra-provincial........... 32,469 | « 13,632 46,101 10-1 59,497 20,438 79, 935 28-2 
From other provinces...... 5, 785 2,719 8, 504 1-9 8, 756 5,758 14,514 5-1 
From other countries...... 745 Dike 958 0-2 1,030 798 1, 828 0:6 

Totals, Saskatchewan..| 394,846 | 60,226 | 455,072 | 100-0 || 187,602 | 96,142 | 283,744 | 100-0 
Alberta— : 

INonemigrants2.cs aaceiecen eee 264,857 | 61,986 | 326,843 | 83-2 | 78,204 | 141,710 | 219,914 | 69-6 
Samethomes. sce se ecto 223,473 | 42,478 | 265,951 | 67-71] 49,7388 | 75,532 | 125,270 | 39-6 
Different home............ 41,384 | 19,508 | 60,892 | 15-5} 28,466 | 66,178 | 94,6441] 30-0 

IMA STANTS = derockieecosete a aieers 34, 903 30, 903 65, 806 16-8 46,771 49,381 96,152 30-4 
Intra-provincial........... 26,967 | 23,738 | 50,705 | 12-9. 37,565 | 31,583 | 69,148 |} 21-9 
From other provinces...... 7,118 6, 592 13,710 3-5 8,334 16,008 | 24,342 UiCTE 
From other countries...... 818 573 1,391 0-4 872 1,790 2,662 0:8 

Totals, Alberta......... 299,760 | 92,889 | 392,649 | 100-0 || 124,975 | 191,091 | 316,066 100-0 
1 Exclusive of persons whose place of residence on June 1, 1941, was not stated. 2 A non-migrant 


is aperson who was living in the same municipality on June 1, 1946, as on June 1, 1941. 
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a -—Net Movement of Migrant Population of the Prairie Provinces, Five Years of Age 
or Over, from 1941 to 1946 by Types and Sizes of Locality 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
: Resid- | Resid- Resid- | Resid- Resid- } Resid- 
Locality ence ence Net ence ence Net ence ence Net 
in in Increase in in Increase in in Increase 
1941 1946 1941 1946 1941 1946 
No No No No No. No No No No 
Rural— 
TRS oa Pe eee 37,160 | 20,711 |—16,449 || 71,462 | 37,488 |—34,024 61,658 | 33,362 | —28,296 
Non-farm....... 22; 7183) Jods16¢ 13,049 14, 494 15,745 Lacol 20,696 | 29,699 9,003 
Totals, Rural..| 59,878 | 56,478 | —3,400 |} 85,956 | 58,183 |—32,773 82,354 | 63,061 | —19,293 
Urban— 
Under 1,000..... 8,408 4,883 | —3,525 } 25,811 37,563 11,752 |) 21,495 | 22,002 507: 
1,000-29,999..... 15,193 21,918 6,725 15,867 | 29,742 13,875 || 21,391 23, 485 2,094 
30,000 or over...} 30,131 30,331 200 18,808 | 25,954 7,146 | 30,073 46,765 16, 692 
Totals, Urban.| 53,732 | 57,132 3,400 |} 60,486 935259) 1. 325773 72,959 92,252 19, 293 
Grand Totals.| 113,610 | 113,610 - 146,442 | 146,442 - 155,313 | 155,318 - 


1 Exclusive of migrants whose type of locality on June 1, 1941, was not stated. 


Age Distribution.—A comparison of Table 24 with corresponding tables based 
on earlier censuses reveals that the proportion of the population in the older age 
groups has increased while the proportion in the younger age groups has decreased. 
This applies to all three provinces as the following percentages indicate. Population 
under 25 years of age in Manitoba declined from 51-4 p.c. of the total in 1931 to 
44-0 p.c. in 1946; in Saskatchewan from 55-3 p.c. to 47-7 p.c.; and in Alberta 
from 51-7 p.c. to 46-3 p.c. Population 65 years of age or over in Manitoba increased 
from 4-5 p.c. of the total in 1931 to 7-3 p.c. in 1946; in Saskatchewan from 3-3 p.c. 
to 6-5 p.c.; and in Alberta from 3-5 p.c. to 6-3 p.c. 


24.—Male and Female Populations of the Prairie Provinces by Five- Year Age Groups, 


1946 
MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
Age Group |) | He 
Male | Female| Total || Male | Female] Total || Male ] Female| Total 
No No No No No. No No No No 

Wnder 6 years........00+% 36,577 | 34,585 | 71,162 | 43,295 | 41,013 | 84,308 || 48,623 | 41,673 | 85,296 
Ay SOU eae eee 30,896 | 29,859 | 60,755 || 39,725 | 38,413 | 78,138 || 37,175 | 36,292 | 73,467 

UD. = a eae eee 30,426 | 29,258 | 59,684 || 39,904 | 38,739 | 78,643 || 36,435 | 35,471 71,906 
2 OTS ES eee eee 31,194 | 31,399 | 62,593 || 41,322 | 39,622 | 80,944 || 36,148 | 35,768 | 71,916 
20-24 “  ............] 31,842 | 33,495 | 65,337 || 39,220 | 35,601 | 74,821 || 34,428 | 35,023 69, 451 
OO Ne ists 8 ao aoe 30,340 | 30,718 | 61,058 || 35,031 | 32,666 | 67,697 || 33,060 | 33,084 | 66,144 
Rl SEN. ae aa ee 28,601 | 28,653 | 57,254 || 31,362 | 29,236 | 60,598 || 30,746 | 29,765 | 60,511 
BOM ge Foe he cake ees oe 25,572 | 24,885 | 50,457 |} 28,231 | 25,470 | 53,701 || 29,060 | 25,989 | 55,049 
CTD ne oe ee a 21,885 | 20,262 | 42,147 || 24,124 | 20,491 | 44,615 || 26,555 | 21,233 | 47,788 
GEE Sa a ae a ee 20,171 | 18,992 | 39,163 |} 22,010 | 19,364 | 41,374 || 24,081 | 19,141 43 , 222 
Sh <=. LN AON SRS shone anne 19,328 | 18,104 | 37,432 || 22,078 | 17,888 | 39,966 |) 21,689 | 16,834 | 38,523 
A <2 LIS AI 19,658 | 16,333 | 35,991 |) 23,313 | 16,409 | 39,722 || 22,214 | 15,524 | 37,738 
BEGGS tien atti oe 2 ee 17,227 | 13,516 | 30,748 || 20,609 | 18,227 | 33,836 || 19,462 | 12,436 | 31,898 
(SS cu, OS Rl RS gee 12,906 | 10,035 | 22,941 || 14,888 | 9,759 | 24,647 || 13,671 9,253 | 22,924 
Per ar edcc ) it ae 8,178 6,529 | 14,707 || 8,849 6,090 | 14,939 |} 8,248 | 5,870 14,118 
Ws TS Se Sa es aE 4,682 | 3,939 | 8,621 4,876 | 3,496 | 8,372 || 4,479 | 3,342 7,821 
RES Aer oe Sore oc wle ave ott 2,245 | 2,160} 4,405} 2,204 1,892 | 4,096 | 1,966 1,697 3, 663 
SHS Cia 943 989 1,932 896 877 1,773 762 729 1,491 
EO CO Se el ae ree 218 221 439 192 219 411 164 183 347 
(UES UY): Ca a a 35 48 83 32 47 79 29 23 52 
100 years or over.......... 11 8 19 6 2 8 2 3 5 


RMS 5a: cick 372,935 | 353,988 | 726,923 || 442,167 | 390,521 | 832,688 || 423,997 | 379,333 | 803,330 
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Marital Status.—An analysis of the 1936, 1941 and 1946 Census figures of 
population 15 years of age or over reveals that the ratio of ever-married persons 
(including widowed and divorced) to single persons has increased steadily in each of 
the three Prairie Provinces. The proportion rose from about 60 p.c. of the total 
population in 1936 to approximately 67 p.c. in 1946. This increase is no 
doubt partly explained by the rise in the number of marriages during the war 
years, while the sharp decline in immigration since the 1931 Census was also a 
contributing factor. 


25.—Marital Status of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, 15 Years of Age or Over, 
by Sex, 1946 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
Marital Status 


Male | Female] Total Male | Female] Total || Male | Female] Total 


Single Brn Ghee Rietolaver eae cte ke taste 97,029) 72,474} 169,503] 125,977) 75,105) 201,082) 112,140) 67,585) 179, 725 
BE OITICN Cade eeicie om 0 6 ses 167,551! 164,537) 332,088] 182,264] 176,828] 359,092) 183,197] 177,033] 360,230 
NICO WEG fois s ns os oes geen 9,888} 22,512} 32,400] 10,464) 19,862) 30,326) 10,322) 20,152) 30,474 
Divorced icc. ous vce cin eet 568 763; 1,331 538 561] ¢-1,099)]° 1, 105)— 1; 127) se252382 

Totals. fons; a..8 275,036] 260,286) 535,322] 319,243) 272,356) 591,599) 306,764| 265,897) 572,661 


1 Includes married couples living apart for domestic or economic reasons. 


Birthplaces.—Of the 2,362,941 people residing in the Prairie Provinces on 
June 1, 1946, 1,446,487 or 61 p.c. were living in the province of their birth, 6 p.c. 
were born in other western provinces, 8 p.c. were born in the provinces of Eastern 
Canada, 9 p.c. were born in other parts of the British Empire, 5 p.c. were born in 
the United States, and 11 p.c. were born in other foreign countries. A comparison 
with the 1936 Census figures shows that the percentage of the population born in 
the province of residence and in other western provinces increased during the 
decade, while there was a significant decrease in the percentages born in Eastern 
Canada, in other parts of the British Empire, in the United States and in other 
foreign countries. 


In recording European birthplaces, enumerators were instructed to be guided 
by the boundary divisions that were in existence in 1936. 


26.—Birthplaces of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, by Sex, 1946 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
Birthplace a |] | 
Male | Female] Total || Male | Female] Total || Male | Female] Total 
No No No No No. No No No No 
British Born— 

Ganadale sstmn vote sae 282,707) 275,966) 558,673]) 332,137) 305,529) 637,666] 296,523) 281,382) 577,905 
Maritime Provinces... 2,405 2,240 4,645 3,507 2,899 6, 406 5, 692 4,857| 10,549 
QuebeC® oaenck ee yes os 3, 683 3,207 6,960 5, 504 4,038 9, 542 6,019 4,654} 10,673 
Ontarionnyn cent 20,027) 19,050} 39,077)) 29,151) 22,844) 51,995) 24,293) 19,596} 43,889 
Manitobat.ces. sn... 239,718] 231,921) 471,639), 15,645) 15,056) 30,701 8,791 8,239] 17,030 
Saskatchewan........ 13,465) 15,741] 29,206)) 272,142) 254,707) 526,849]| 17,440] 18,594) 36,034 
AL DErtGar os eee 1,990 2,256 4,246 4,527 4,366 8, 893]| 228,388] 219,611] 447,999 
British Columbia..... 1,379 1,442} 2,821 1,607 1,572) °3,179)) — 5,792) - 5,699} 11,491 

Britishslsles.: sade... + 7,259] 338,582} 70,841]) 32,699) 26,586) 59,285] 40,163} 34,186] 74,349 

Other British born..... 587 547, 1,134 473 442 915 881 Tuva! 1,652 


———— |__| YY ESS SESE ES ES SS Ee 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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26.—Birthplaces of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, by Sex, 1946—concluded 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 


Birthplace | 
Male |Female | Total Male |Female| Total Male |Female| Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Foreign Born— 


United States.......... 6,687) 7,266) 13,953) 24,087) 20,961) 45,048) 30,155) 26,883] 57,038 
| SUL WR OA Soa 44,366} 36,132) 80,498) 50,830) 36,620) 87,450) 53,316) 35,220) 88,536 
ROAWEUM sion n simrerc cha aus s 5,686] 4,678) 10,364) 6,730) 5,229) 11,959) 4,179) 2,891) 7,070 
PAOLA D Gey, coos ssiaicteia « 2) 13,636) 11,456) 25,092) 9,813] 7,332] 17,145) 13,475} 10,215} 23,690 
SCANGINA VIA. ws <i 0: 4,159; 3,091) 7,250) 8,169) 4,496) 12,665) 9,755) 4,769] 14,524 
SRR CSL: 2S Sie eiie tains 12,798} 11,319] 24,117) 12,972} 10,466} 23,438) 9,361] 7,175} 16,536 
Other European....... 8,087} 5,588) 13,675) 13,146] 9,097) 22,243) 16,546) 10,170) 26,716 
{OT LS eee 1,001 226} 1,227] 1,650 126} 1,776] 2,669 658} 3,327 
PEL SOU NEE go hs.<s.alca's ye 328 269 597 291 257 548 290 233 523 
Totals, Foreign Born .| 52,382} 43,893] 96,275] 76,858] 57,964!) 134,822] 86,430] 62,994) 149,424 


Grand Totals........ 372,935| 353,988) 726,923] 442,167) 390,521] 832,688] 423,997] 379,333) 803,330 


Citizenship.—A total of 2,314,715 residents of the Prairie Provinces were 
recorded at the 1946 Census as British subjects. With the exception of a few 
hundred British subjects who had not acquired Canadian domicile, this represents 
the number of Canadian citizens under the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, 
assented to June 27, 1946. Of the 47,912 persons comprising the alien population 
on June 1, 1946, the majority owed allegiance to the United States, Poland, the 
U.S.S.R., and China in that order. A comparison of the figures of Table 27 with 
the figures of Table 26 indicates that a great majority of the foreign-born residents 
of the Prairie Provinces have now become citizens of this country. 


27.—Citizenship of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, by Sex, 1946 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
Citizenship (a rs 
Male | Female) Total || Male | Female) Total || Male |Female) Total 
No No No No No. No No No No 
British subjects!.......... 366,656] 350,106] 716,762!) 432,906] 385,619) 818,525] 408,315] 371,113] 779, 428 
Aliens by Country of 

Allegiance— 

United States.......... 1,526 1,313] 2,839] 2,795) 1,892) 4,687] 5,504} 3,896) 9,400 

LSE a2 ie Op aees ame aaa 313 187 500 440 211 651 462 165 627 

Czechoslovakia......... 268 167 435 246 152 398 664 262 926 

Ves d1 22h gee es eee en 251 149 400 543 283 826 647 340 987 

RANTS AT Viv. tes. aresiais he «4 116 49 165 266 132 398 886 343 1,229 

“ECO Etats | ee are ace SR Ae 1,294 834 2, 128 1,343 833 2,176 2,205 1,385 3,590 

Scandinavia............ 843 118 461 651 226 877 1,099 1,459 

PS EUs ince wile aisle ote 906 642 1,548 P02 753 1, 855) 1,051 575 1, 626 

Other European......... 564 294 858 526 306 1,213 521 1, 734 

LETT SS aes ae ers 509 14 523 1,212 V7 1, 249 1,459 31 1,490 

All other countries...... 144 89 233 47 25 72 425 308 fa 

Totals, Aliens. ..... 6, 234 3,856} 10,090 9,171 4,850} 14,021] 15,615 8,186} 23,801 

Grand Totals?....... 372,935| 353,988] 726,923] 442,167) 390,521| 832,688] 423,997) 379,333) 803,330 


1 With the exception of a few hundred British subjects who had not acquired Canadian domicile, these 
figures represent the population having Canadian citizenship under the terms of the Canadian Citizenship 
Act, assented to June 27, 1946. 2 Includes stateless persons. 


Mother Tonsues.—Table 28 shows that the English language was the mother 
tongue of 64-2 p.c. of the population of the Prairie Provinces at the time of the 
1946 Census. Persons reporting French, the other official language of Canada, as 
their mother tongue, comprised 4-9 p.c. of the population. 
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By mother tongue is meant the language first spoken in childhood, if still 
understood by the person; for infants it is taken to be the language commonly 
spoken in the home. 


There was a marked decrease in the numbers reporting a foreign mother tongue 
between 1936 and 1946. The one significant exception was Netherlandish, which 
showed a pronounced increase, especially in Manitoba. These statistics should be 
interpreted with some reserve, however, owing to the apparent tendency during and 
immediately after the War for people of German origin to report Netherlandish 
rather than German as their mother tongue. 


28.—Mother Tongues of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, by Sex, 1946 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
Mother Tongue | | 
Male | Female] Total Male | Female] Total Male | Female) Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Lnglish 22° o-ctste esse 223,754] 218,744) 442,498) 270,939] 246,119} 517,058] 288,410) 269,102] 557,512 
Preah s ome wee oe ci ite ots 25,329} 24,499) 49,828) 19,673) 17,354) 37,027] 14,776) 18,439} 28,215 
Germaine hice te se 5 17,478) 16,233} 33,711] 49,403) 43,347] 92,750|| 25,667} 22,040] 47,707 
chia <4 ober e anata ae 9,251] 8,703) 17,954) 9,565) 9,386) 18,951) 9,727) 9,435) 19,162 
BABE VOE RS 5 fa feayete ergs Since 723 538} 1,261), 5,187} 4,256) 9,443) 3,447) 2,236) 5,683 
Netherlandish ...<. 00:3 14,179} 18,598) 27,777] 7,964) 7,374) 15,338] 2,551) 2,125) 4,676 
NOT WER1aB oo. Gauss Son wees 1,211 887); 2,098) 8,910} 6,051} 14,961) 6,693) 4,359) 11,052 
POSH Ag cr otiet ae oe so 8a 12,503] 10,896} 238,399] 8,531) 6,764) 15,295) 8,449) 6,654) 15,103 
PUSAN foc reas cSt ss ok 1,737} 1,311) 3,048) 6,697) 5,551) 12,248) 3,918) 2,867) 6,785 
RO CGS Bir a cate Pa oe ae A 2,244 1,669} 3,913) 4,708} 3,163} 7,871) 4,593) 2,612) 7,205 
rans ieee anew ee ee 45,246} 40,260) 85,506)) 38,394) 33,370) 71,764] 37,699) .33,390} 71,089 
Nid dishes sic sages taeaiece 6,638} 6,862) 18,500 803 672| 1,475 834 731) 1,565 
Others Abs ewanas anche 12,642} 9,788} 22,480) 11,393) 7,114) 18,507] 17,233] 10,343) 27,576 

Rotalsin. 2. Wies.. 27 372,935] 353,988) 726,923] 442,167) 390,521) 832,688] 423,997) 379,333] 803,330 


Years of Schooling.—Table 29 presents information on years of schooling 
for the population of the Prairie Provinces according to the Census of 1946. Since 
this includes children attending school as well as persons no longer of school 
age, such information is of no great value unless it is classified by age. For that 
reason the schooling data in this table are presented for three broad age groupings, 
the last of which gives a good indication of the schooling attained by the adult 
population. 


Years of schooling is probably the best available yard-stick for measuring 
educational attainment which is defined as the total number of school years a person 
attended any kind of educational institution. Persons attending night school 
or other part-time school, or receiving private tuition, were credited with the 
number of academic years equivalent to the work done. For children still at school 
the current school year was counted. 
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- 29.— Years of Schooling of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, Five Years of Age 
or Over, by Age Groups and Sex, 1946 


Vast of MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
Schooling and Age Groups Male | Female] Total |} Male | Female] Total || Male | Female] Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

0- 4 years of schooling....| 74,150} 66,274} 140,424) 91,158] 78,845] 170,003|| 78,005) 67,155] 145,160 
5-14 years of age....... 39,196] 386,936] 76,132) 51,324) 48,511] 99,835) 46,817) 44,624] 91,441 
15-24. “ ape S Areata 2,239 1,697 3,936) 2,443 1,937) 4,380 1721 15-400 | 35121 
2+ “ Se lente See 32,715] 27,641! 60,356] 87,391) 28,397] 65,788]! 29,467) 21,131] 50,598 
5- 8 years of schooling....| 141,726] 119,283) 261,009] 188,577] 143,758] 332,335] 161,146] 120,171] 281,317 
5-14 years of age....... 21,310} 21,073] 42,383] 27,314) 27,389) 54,703!) 25,658) 25,584] 51,242 
15-24 <“ Bete ink se 26,336] 21,643] 47,979] 87,277) 26,479) 63,756) 26,549) 19,904] 46,453 
2+ * Me eed ot 94,080] 76,567) 170,647|| 123,986] 89,890} 213,876] 108,989) 74,683] 183,622 
9-12 years of schooling....| 104,819} 119,662) 224,481] 103,758] 110,462] 214,220] 122,647) 129,629] 252,276 
5-14 years of age....... 812 1,107 1,919 970 ; 2,214 1,134 1,551 2,685 
15-24 ‘“ SORA Sead tas 31,699} 38,453) 70,152) 387,764) 42,322] 80,086] 39,335) 44,710) 84,045 
2+ *“ wet Ot nn 72,308) 80,102) 152,410) 65,024} 66,896) 131,920) 82,178} 83,368] 165,546 
13-++ years of schooling 14,750} 138,403} 28,153] 14,943) 16,189] 31,132] 18,484} 20,521) 39,005 
24 <“ Go bie BEY ee 2,724 3,065) 5,789] 3,018) 4,447 7,465] 2,965} 4,773] 7,738 
25+ “ gene 12,026} 10,338} 22,364] 11,925} 11,742} 23,667] 15,519} 15,748) 31,267 


PART TII.—INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS OF POPULATION 
Section 1.—Area and Population of the British Empire 


Statistics showing official estimates of the area and population of the British 
Empire by continents and countries are given in Table 52, pp. 141-142 of the 
1943-44 Year Book. 


Section 2.—Area and Population of the World 


Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents and 
details of each country, as in 1931, are given in a table at pp. 168-169 of the 1934-35 
Year Book. The lack of statistical data and the dislocations caused by the War 
preclude the compilation of later information. 
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CHAPTER V.—IMMIGRATION AND 
EMIGRATION* 


CONSPECTUS 
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Section 1.—Immi¢gration 
General Summary of Immigration 


In Canada, as in other young countries which have proved attractive to the 
immigrant, early immigration showed a recurrence of periods of very rapid growth, 
usually connected with certain important events in history, e.g.; Royal Government 
(1663), the American Revolution (1776), the Constitution Act (1791), building and 
development of Canadian railways (1880-1886) and the opening up of the Canadian 
West (1896-1911). These events all brought immigrants in substantial numbers to 
Canada in a period when the movement was unrestricted. Wars and periods of 
economic depression on the other hand have interfered with these movements. 


Canadian immigration in its earliest days was confined, for the most part, 
to the French and British races. The French settlers, 28 in number, who wintered 
at the site of Quebec in 1608, were the beginnings of a French immigration movement 
that extended over the next 50 years and was largely associated with the mono- 
polistic trading companies but by 1661 the population had increased to a mere 
2,400 persons. After 1663, however, when King Louis XIV took over the coloniza- 
tion of New France, soldiers sent to protect the settlement from the Indians remained 
as settlers. They were followed by a systematic immigration of ‘brides’ and this 
assured the stability of the Canadian family. By 1701, the population numbered 
17,000. 


British immigration was very small until the American Revolution, when the 
movement of United Empire Loyalists at the outbreak of the Revolution established 
several permanent English-speaking settlements. With the Constitution Act of 
1791 dividing Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada, interest in British immigration 
was increased and, from 1827 to 1832, 170,677 British immigrants arrived. Two- 
thirds of these were from Ireland, the remainder from England and Scotland: 
they settled in Upper Canada which then became more populous than Lower 
Canada. 


Within the decade 1851-61, 216,000 immigrants arrived. ‘Toward the latter 
part of that century the discovery of coal and gold in British Columbia, develop- 
ment of railroads and canals and opening up of the Northwest as with the extension 
of the boundaries of the Province of Manitoba brought many Continental Europeans 
and the first Oriental immigrants to Canada. ‘Total immigration during the period 
1861-91 amounted to 1,407,000. 


* Revised under the direction of A. L. Joliffe, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and 
Rescources. 
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However, commercial depression and other influences between 1897-1900 
reduced immigration and caused a large counter-migration to the United States, 
including for the first time, many emigrants of French origin. Immigrant arrivals 
between 1891 and 1900 numbered only 257,000. | 

The opening up of the wheat-producing prairies at the beginning of the twentieth 
century brought about the most spectacular immigration period in Canadian 
history, resulting in an increase of population between 1901 and 1911 of 1,847,651, 
with a steady continuing increase until an all-time high for any single year was 
reached in 1913 with 400,870 arrivals. After the outbreak of war in 1914, immigra- 
tion declined. The highest figure recorded between 1913 and 1947 was in 1928 
when immigrants numbered 166,783. During the depression from 1930 to 1939, 
immigrant arrivals were below 20,000 per annum. The War of 1939-45 again 
brought immigration almost to a standstill, less than 50,000 arrivals entering 
between 1940 and 1944. The wives and children of Canadian Service men made 
up most of the immigration during 1945-46, other arrivals numbering only 11,545. 


_ Post-War Immigration Policy.—Immigration to Canada, which is based 
primarily on the Immigration Act of 1910 as revised in 1927, was, by Order in 
Council 695, dated Mar. 31, 1931, prohibited, with the exception of a few classes 
of immigrants. Since 1937, however, there have been a series of Orders passed 
which have widened the admissible classes to Canada. At the end of the Second 

World War the Regulations were further broadened to facilitate this end. 

The policy of the Government is to foster the growth of the population of 
~ Canada by the systematic encouragement of immigration. At present (May, 1948) 
a Canadian citizen or Canadian resident, may bring to Canada any of the following 
categories of relatives:— 


(1) Husband or wife. 

(2) Father or mother. 

(8) Son, daughter, brother or sister, together with husband or wife and un- 
married children if any. 

(4) Orphan nephew or niece, under 21 years of age. 


In addition to the relatives mentioned above, agriculturists intending to farm, 
miners and woods-workers proceeding to assured employment in such industries, 
fiancés and fiancées of Canadian residents, are also among the admissible classes. 

To provide for the necessary servicing of the immigrants, emigration offices 
are now in operation at London, Glasgow, Paris, Brussels, Rome, The Hague and 
- Hong Kong. In addition, special immigration facilities are available in the Canadian 
Missions at Prague, Athens, Berne, Warsaw, Stockholm, Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Moscow, Lisbon, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro and Santiago as well 
as at the High Commissioner’s Office in the various Dominions. 

Transportation for immigration purposes was at a premium during the whole 
of 1947. Up to the beginning of December, 1947, there were only two regular 
passenger vessels in the Canadian Service on which berths for immigrants could be 
obtained. In December, another vessel entered the North Atlantic Service and a 
fourth in February, 1948. 

The most notable development in Canada’s immigration policy during 1947, 
was the admission of the first displaced persons (D.P’s.) from the refugee camps in 
Europe. Three United States transports, under charter, are used for the transporta- 
tion to Canada of these refugees and displaced persons under the care of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. The program consisted of two main parts, the 
Close Relatives Plan and the Group Movement Plan. 
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Under the Close Relatives Plan special efforts have been made to facilitate 
the entry of relatives of Canadians whether the former be displaced persons or not. 


In co-operation with the International Refugee Organization and other special 
groups actively engaged in the refugee problem, the relatives for whom application 
has been made in Canada are sought out, presented to the Immigration Officers 
for servicing, and transported as quickly as possible to Canada. Up to Mar. 15, 
1948, there had been 27,890 applications made for relatives of which 21,743 were 
approved, resulting in 4,473 arrivals in Canada. 


Persons coming under the Group Movement Plan are generally outside the 
ordinary immigrant categories and are dealt with by special Orders in Council. 
Three such orders have been passed, P.C. 2180 of June 6, 1947, provided for the 
admittance of 5,000 persons; P.C. 2856 of July 12, 1947, for another 5,000 persons 
and P.C. 3926 of Oct. 1, 1947, for an additional 10,000 making a total of 20,000 
persons. 


Under this Plan immigrants, in place of being nominated individually by 
Canadian residents, are selected in accordance with the recognized manpower needs 
of Canadian industry, by Canadian Immigration-Labour Teams, travelling in 
Europe. Six such travelling Teams, 4 in Germany and 2 in Austria, with head- 
quarters at Karlsruhe, are now operating in the D.P. camps selecting immigrants 
on the basis of skills and aptitudes. Over 18,000 workers had been approved under 
the plan by Mar. 15, 1948, and 8,490 persons had arrived in Canada. Of these 
arrivals 3,599 went to lumber companies, 535 were employed in construction work 
for the railways and hydro-electric projects, 200 went to textile mills, 200 are 
employed in foundry and steel works, 778 were miners, 1,671 were assigned to 
domestic duties in hospitals, service institutions and private homes and 641, who 
brought 459 dependents with them, were employed in the garment industry. 


Special approval was also given for the admission of 2,000 Jewish orphans 
from the camps in Europe and as of Mar. 15, 1948, 400 of these orphans had arrived 
in Canada. 


During 1947, 4,527 Polish ex-servicemen were admitted to Canada to furnish 
immediate relief to farmers urgently requiring help. At the end of two years’ 
employment at prevailing rates, consideration will be given to granting them per- 
manent admission. 


Approximately 3,000 Dutch agriculturists, consisting of both married and 
single persons, have been admitted to Canada and plans are under way for the 
admittance of an additional 10,000 during 1948. 


Special mention must be made of the Ontario Government’s Plan which was 
responsible for bringing, by specially arranged air transport, approximately 7,000 
British immigrants to live in the Province of Ontario. This Plan was suspended 
in the spring of 1948. 


As a direct result of the Federal Government’s immigration policy, a total 
of 64,127 immigrants entered Canada in 1947. This figure is a 182 p.c. increase 
over the 22,722 immigrants who entered Canada during 1945 but was a slight 
decrease from the 1946 total of 71,719. 

In April, 1948, the Acting Minister of Mines and Resources announced that 
arrangements had been completed for the biggest air migration in history. Trans- 
Canada Air Lines is to fly 10,000 Britons, 40 at a time, to Canada by Mar. 31, 1949. 
The arrangement with T.C.A., combined with increasing ship facilities that will 
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- become available, will ease the serious shortage of immigrant transportation. The 
arrangement was the culmination of large-scale immigration plans that had been 
in progress for many months. 


It was also announced that the number of D.P.’s to be admitted to Canada 
would be increased from the 20,000, authorized in the autumn of 1947, to 30,000. 


Full information regarding the immigration regulations may be obtained from 
the Immigration Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. (See 
also p. 110 of the 1941 Year Book.) 


Subsection 1.—Immigration Statistics 


The following Tables 1 and 2 give a picture of immigration to Canada from 
1894 to 1947. For more recent years, analyses are presented by sex, age, birthplace, 
racial origin, nationality, destination and occupation in Tables 4 to 9. Tables 12 
and 13 deal with Canadians returning from the United States and Newfoundland 
and Table 14 shows oriental immigration. 


1.—_Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, 1894-1947 
Norts.—Statistics for 1852-93 will be found at p. 153 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Year | Arrivals|) Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals|) Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals 


No No No. No No No 
1894....| 20,829 | 1903..] 138,660 |} 1912..| 375,756 || 1921..| 91,728 || 1930..] 104,806 |} 1939..} 16,994 
1895....| 18,790} 1904..| 131,252 |} 1913..] 400,870 || 1922..) 64,224 ] 1931..) 27,530 | 1940..| 11,324 
1896....} 16,835 | 1905..| 141,465 |} 1914..| 150,484 || 1928. .} 133,729 || 19382..} 20,591 |] 1941.. 9,329 
1897....] 21,716 } 1906..| 211,653 |} 1915..] 36,665 || 1924..| 124,164 || 1933..] 14,382 || 1942.. 7,576 
1898....] 31,900 | 1907..] 272,409 || 1916..} 55,914 |} 1925..) 84,907 || 1934..| 12,476 |} 1943.. 8,504 
1899....} 44,543 | 1908..] 143,326 || 1917..] 72,910 |} 1926..| 185,982 |} 1935..| 11,277 |] 1944..) 12,801 
1900....| 41,681 || 1909..] 173,694 |/ 1918..} 41,845 || 1927..] 158,886 |] 1936..} 11,643 | 1945..| 22,722 
1901....| 55,747 || 1910..| 286,839 |} 1919..} 107,698 |} 1928..| 166,783 || 1987..} 15,101 |) 1946..} 71,719 
1902....} 89,102 |) 1911..| 331,288 || 1920..] 138,824 || 1929..) 164,993 | 1988..] 17,244 || 1947..] 64,127 


2.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Other Countries, 1922-47 


Nore.—The 1936 edition of the Year Book shows, at p. 186, statistics of immigration on this basis, 
by calendar years from 1881 to 1900 and by fiscal years from 1901 to 1935. Calendar-year figures are given 
- for 1908 to 1921 at p. 153 of the 1942 edition. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
from— from— 
Year ——_—__—-—_—_—_— Total Year | otal 
United | United | Other United | United | Other 
Kingdom] States |Countries Kingdom| States |Countries 
No No No No. No No No No 
De Peovtths os 31,005 17, 534 15, 685) (3564-224 I 1935 3.2... 2,103 5,291 3, 883 1 OG. 
RAZ «boi: 70,110 16,716 46,903 | 133,729 || 1936........ 2,197 4,876 4,570 11, 643 
2 57,612 16, 042 50,510. |-124,164 |) 1987... 2... 2,859 5,050 6, 687 15,101 
MOOR oss. 35, 362 17,717" | “3t,,828 | 84,907 |) 1988). 5.5.8 3,389 5, 833 8, 022 17, 244 
MO ZG 2 cies «erases 48,819 | 20,944 | 66,219 | 135,982 || 1939........ 3,544 5, 649 7,801 16,994 
MOOT Re. sc. 52,940 | 23,818 | 82,128 | 158,886 || 1940........ 3,021 7,134 1,169 11,324 
MOZB Melos... 55,848 | 29,933 | 81,002 | 166,783 |] 1941........ 2,300 6, 594 435 9,329 
VA lea 66,801 | 31,852 | 66,340 | 164,993 || 1942........ 2,259 5,098 219 7,576 
ES 31,,709.| 257632. |: 47,465.) 104,806.)) 1943. 0.6... .: 3, 834 4,401 269 8, 504 
ES eee 7,678 15,195 AOD Tee G DOO Mt LO44 osc ste: Tht 4,509 579 12,801 
Wace e's. Bioln 13,709 Be bbb 20) O91 MA O4 besa oe 14,677 6,394 1, 651 2222 
eh a ea 2,304 8,500 3,578 [4 S82clb 1046.0 ot. 51,408 11, 469 8, 842 71,719 
AOS Pie cle: 2,166 6,071 4,239 ORAS G) | ROA ears 38, 747 9,440 15,940 | 64,127 
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3.—Number of Immigrant Arrivals at Air and Ocean Ports, 1946-47 


1946 1947 
By Air | By Boa By Air ) By Boat 


Port of Arrival 


Boston, UsSsA socnscaite cote oer ear me eye lare 6 77 46 99 
Dartmouth, (N.S sons sytacts che ieee eee ne Teter ne rerio. Nil Nil 29 Nil 
Dorvals Que Ver Sigh oe vin aly RO ee eee ee 518 th: 4,463 KG 
Ellis island N sos UScAg vase sei eee: Rae ee ere nee 1,444 3,118 4,695 9, 252 
ba heaxst NG Sie Soe) eer en ec ew eee een eT ee 3 48,164 Nil 18, 649 
OuIsburgecNS sate tees nate ee Eee Ce Nil 18 s 44° 
Malton; ‘Ontstcosase aac oo ee cea Bee reeset & 5 es Nil 5,598 Nil 
Moncton; sNB oo pratt tae eae Saosin erian | 62 Mg 90 “ 
Montreal Qué:.ctos Sse eel ics ee eR eo 3 843 tf 1, 827 
Neweastle min: Bisset citen ie cayenne Aaya erie mare Nil 13 Nil 9 
New. Westiainster (B.C co0) 5. fusion bere clo coche op bees eaves ) 19 1 9 
NortheSydney,, JN. ossccsetac tone teen een oon aw nat eae 14 1, 847 7 2,381 
Philadelphia st UL ScA excess sie ere cere cai oe ere ecm Ate uk 470 4 55 
I CLOUIEIN 1S Meee oiccs meters Be sire bent aap een Nil Nil Nil 21 
BDortrAliredHQ@ wer eterna: Aeister ieen sie ee erie ee. Wie en ae oe fe 8 e 39 
QusbeerQuews tic. cnc eet hich eee trish ce ee ee ee a 1,040 My 2, 250 
Orel S@)UC Bertie: MAS cle cae ainairs wreiso ties «Ake ohio UGE Ee se 3 se 2. 
Sainz OU Nis see creed laren ts Stans, eteeciets otcteie he een the ae aeniiare ee 377 1 506 
Sydne ye CLOUMsS OU) IN Os atest heck itae eachd ack eer 362 101 2,147 121 
hreeekivers; Ques: ge0 jake chet Se eer ete ee a nr ae Nil 23 Nil 4 
UnitedsStatesiportstim.a ke |< nen ae cee ele slate ee er 279 697 589 891 
Vancouvers Bi@e states ss ioenad pete ono oe Dates 14 327 53 434 
Vighoria Bi Gere iiicktc saa o Rae ea SA nee ae eR eee eee Nil 14 Nil 122 
OCCT SAE r eG ee 6 ASE Ok ea OEE CS NS Teas Pees 6 15 6 3 
INOUBIV.EN. wcrnihe:cte tras to Akio See Te ee Rc is oe ee es 11 347 3 205 
Totals p20, £5 sic SESE e EE RO ee ee 25%29 57,521: | 17,739 36,948 
1 Other than Boston, Ellis Island and Philadelphia. 2 Includes Charlottetown, P.E.I., Bathurst, 


N.B., Windsor, N.S., Dalhousie, N.S., Pointe du Chemin, Que., Rimouski, Que., Boucherville, Que., 
Chatham, Ont., Uplands, Ont., and Alberni, B.C. 


# 


Sex, Age and Marital Status.—In 1947, for the first time since 1941, male 
immigrant arrivals in Canada numbered more than females. In 1946, females 
constituted 71 p.c. of total immigrant arrivals for that year; in 1947, the distribution 
was more even, male arrivals being 52 p.c., and females 48 p.c. Adult male arrivals 
showed an increase of 17,347 over the 1946 figure while female adults decreased 
by 16,031. 


In 1946, over twice as many or 66 p.c. single males arrived in Canada as 
married males, but in 1947 the rate was 56 p.c. married and 41 p.c. single. Of total 
females in 1946, 71 p.c. were married and 25 p.c. were single; the percentages for 
married and single females in 1947 were 43 p.c. and 46 p.c., respectively. 


In 1946, children under 18 years numbered 20,967 of total immigrants and 
93 p.c. were under 15 years of age. Immigrant arrivals under 18 years in 1947 
numbered 12,059 of total immigrants and of these 83 p.c. were under 15 years of 
age. These figures show that adult immigrants in the two years mentioned repre- 
sented 71 p.c. and 81 p.c., respectively, of the total. 
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4.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Groups, 1946 and 1947 


Males , Females 

Year and ; : : 

Age Group Single |Married ee i ens a a Total || Single |Married pike = ne d Total 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
1946 

0-14 years...... 9,998 Nil Nil Nil 9,998 || 9,465 1 Nil Nil 9,466 
pang = So) ek S 793 1 as 807 1,109 3,504 12 ‘ 4,625 
2 AG NS are eae 992 669 cs 5 1, 666 1,043 | 17,022 194 12 } 18,271 
Da 20 re mis unas 692 1, 467 4 6 2,169 515 8,326 187 36 9,064 
B0=B9 ee a 591 2,055 9 oF 2,692 455 5,118 130 84 5,787 
AAG Ol res 226 1,313 ol 43 1,613 193 1, 566 161 65 1,985 
50 years or over. 135 1,176 197 30 1,538 223 921 856 38 2,038 


Totals, 1946....| 13,427 | 6,694 241 121 | 20,483 || 13,003 | 36,458 | 1,540 235 | 51,236 


1947 

0-14 years....... 5, 162 Nil Nil Nil 5,162 |} 4,907 Nil Nil Nil 4,907 
Paes ca Be one 1,599 18 “5 1} 1,618 |) 1,946 369 3 re 2,318 
LE | Snel ae 4,686 | 1,021 1 4|{ 5,712} 2,977 | 2,189 54 30 | 5,250 
ASS ae Ea 3,685 | 2,698 20 29 | 6,432 || 1,659 | 2,498 101 161.| 4,419 
SUD ek cee 3,055 | 4,817 70 96 | 8,038 } 1,423 | 3,639 227 278 | 5,567 
hae, a A 444 | 3,037 98 43 | 3,622 669 | 2,638 384 199 | 3,890 
50 years or over.. 209 | 2,208 399 35 | 2,851 531 | 1,829] 1,890 91 | 4,341 


Totals, 1947....| 18,840 | 13,799 588 208 | 33,435 || 14,112 | 13,162 | 2,659 759 | 30,692 


5.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and Children, 
1935-47 


- Norz.—Figures for the years 1930-34 will be found at p. 183 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Under 18 Years 


Adult Adult 
Year Total 
Males Females Telod Pomates 
No No No. No No 

“DDSI Tk Hae ee oat eS 2,550 4,593 2,106 2,028 iver 
_ORTOS 32.3 nigh Bo ene BE ee: BOR AEA nae 2,691 4,830 2,127 1,995 11, 643 
TRY! 2 cen, mes pl ee Sd Aa ce en Ss a 3,573 6,126 2, aL 2,675 15,101 
SEE CL So Rep hao c ii eh aS 8 gee es Ste et 4,142 6, 800 3,274 3,028 17,244 
GY SEs fe SOR bo teen a ae re 4,866 6, 820 2,815 2,493 16,994 
oP es gee? ey, rade Mia a ovate k CRE eae 3,939 4,517 1,432 1,436 11,324 
RU ra Serine TE ce, ora. craic, cbtu ce chat cobs ow os 8, 851 3,489 940 1,049 9,329 
NESS Ge ate) 2 Ra ea aa Sg ee a ee 2,280 3,429 928 939 7,576 
UCB), dy Lah Blea Bs eae es bee Sai etree ee ares 2,113 4,064 idee 1,150 8,504 
he meee SORE oR Re ne a 2,391 6, 253 2,103 2,054 12,801 
“| EASIOL Leseetiy ARS Sa Oe Re oe i a 4,259 11, 620 3,44 3,401 22,122 
OER Ae Sai RO a iar Ate eee ei wee 9,934 40,818 10, 549 10,418 71,719 
“LUT Sea, SERS Senco gn at a Sen ea 27,281 24,787 6, 154 5,905 64, 127 


Birthplace of Immigrants.—The figures of Table 6 show that about 95 p.c. 
of total immigrant arrivals in Canada during 1942-1945 were British or United States 
born. 


British born, mainly born in England, Scotland and Newfoundland showed 
an increase from 1942 to 1946 of 45 p.c. to 78 p.c. during these years; United States 
born, however, showed a steady decline, during the same period, from 49 p.c. in 
1942 to 13 p.c. in 1946. The percentage of Continental European born which had 
been negligible during the years 1942-45, almost doubled in 1946 from 4-5 p.c. to 
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8-7 p.c. and by 1947 arrivals showed a greater percentage than United States born; 
the figures in 1947 were: Continental European born arrivals 24 p.c., United States 
born, 11 p.c., and British born 65 p.c. Of other foreign born, China with 137 
arrivals showed the largest number from any other country. 


6.—Birthplace of Immigrant Arrivals, 1942-47 


Country of Birth 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


The British Empire— 
British Isles— 
Tis ahi ey andthe caesar eee i ag Sea Shs 8 46 64 148 199 983 1,049_ 
iDhitia io ae ne tek oon eH nh One. 934 1,209 4,068 9,028 38, 991 24, 832 
Freland-CNorthern)s .2s.62e st core 52 65 6 134 1 1,183 
Seotlands.< iat cst os ctaseeleerccn Pa ase 321 326 640 1,522 8,473 7,350 
IWikl@s eet. steric sneha hoe oe te a ee ie Pil 46 121 274 1,455 1,060 
Lesser Islés: eau ico s eevee helen 8 1 8 21 8 
Other British Empire— 
Africad( British) are fe one heen. 17 19 21 50 129 113 
A straliaietaie. ote Seca ae aero 27 25 16 42 250 344 
Canad dornaarceee oa tssncee ones iia: 450 443 549 828 1,354 1,214 
FUNGI Bere te haces Fearne so eae PAF 27 44 91 353 598 
Newiotndland o30..0'< fessiadeae- oes 1,397 2,625 3, 140 4,207 2,580 2,949 
INGwaZealanGe Sim deacon esa 13 8 18 21 99 195 
West Indies (British)............... 58 86 124 187 391 323 
Othersmenes eco ae ee 34 25 43 85 151 165 
The Continent of Africa............... is 4 13 17 53 47 
The Continent of North America— 
CentralvAmerieas.ccersse cleans cere 6 4 9 16 23 16 
IM GRICOL Me cele em oie noone ee 4 3 1 28 24 
Win GOdhStatese cnc a evseciencios tn dere es 3,688 3, 130 3,343 4,741 8,958 7,075 
Others se Seine sor tae oe See 1 16 10 46 7 
The Continent of South America— 
Argentina sec cece ee Me ees 16 4 2 4 35 27 
Brazile et mee een 4 5 6 11 20 35 
Ca 9 tages ct Aor gs aia tm WOU arc ARE 16 12 6 14 16 20 
(Od aise Ree eh One ao ae on 11 20 16 22 40 28 
The Continent of Asia— 
CHINA eee cee ee Oh Melee Coe eee 40 19 34 79 118 137 
PARDO eke ee See Ook a ooh 13 2 Nil 8 14 34 
OGherst ers ace cca eens eee ee 11 21 ll 41 85 146 
Continental Europe— 
SANSUDLA Beso secets susie alo ensttne  etusier sh tes i 11 22 75 302 150 
Bel sais oe eee eee Rome ete 6 11 10 36 817 926 
Gzechaslowalian ses sc sed Sete ete 20 23 21 45 O21 383 
PAN GG ee Seer coi arene Calon 37 18 28 60 310 404 
Germanys eer cc. be eae ne 47 33 a2 184 758 445 
(GEECCO Eee ce ee Sr cee pa lace oes 7 6 6 19 53 652 
LUN GALE ce eee ale recente Us 18 16 30 123 167 
tally sete ee eas Seer ree ches 10 1 ji 22 98 131 
UAEVIS: aoe ee cee ee een 1 4 5 1 8 451 
ithwania. Ae ees bee ee 5 4 2 4 6 1, 235 
INetherlandsescscuct eee ee 15 Mi 5 19 2,191 2,718 
INOL WAY nce Motes one None eee 36 9 6 58 174 ie 
olan Ce RA Ree ees. eco ae oe Ee 46 28 57 291 688 5, 169 
FROUTITATIVA teats. oes ee ee 5 16 12 15 41 135 
ER USSU Sete cre ra eer cia a acter eee ee 44 31 38 76 133 870 
Switzerland eaten eee oie ae ees 13 9 9 18 53 151 
RVUIGOSIA VEN: ore ae Reich ee ae 5 10 12 16 39 180 
Others tees paca onthe te eee 30 37 49 65 221 702 
Total Immigrants......... 7,576 8,504 12,801 225422 71,719 64,127 


Racial Origins of Immigrants.—In 1947, over 44,083 or 69 p.c. of the 
immigrant arrivals were of British stock; 47 p.c. of these were English, 14 p.c. 
Scottish, 6 p.c. Irish and 2 p.c. Welsh. From the remainder of Europe the bulk of 
immigration has come, as formerly, from countries whose races are either ethnically 
close to the British stock or are assimilable with the basic races of Canada; this is 
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seen in the immigration of 3,499 Netherlanders, 2,735 Polish, 2,424 Jewish, 1,523 
French and 1,186 of German origin. These origins have long been the main races 
emigrating to Canada although, in later years, there has been an increasing immigra- 
tion. of Slavs. In 1947, the latter group was represented by 2,081 Ruthenians, 
1,295 Lithuanians and 293 Russians. Oriental immigration and non-European 
immigration in 1947 accounted for only 452 immigrants; of these Negroes numbered 
197. 
7.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, 1943-47 
Norz.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub 


items. Figures for 1926-42 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1939 edition. 


Origin 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 Origin 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
British— Continental 
English........... 4,661| 7,888|13, 831/42, 197/30, 346] European—cone. 
Role epee 4 a a 896] 1,112] 1,878] 4,632] 4,006] Ruthenian........ 29) 26) 88) 71) 2,081 
Scottish.......... 902| 1,254] 2, 469/10, 209] 8, 696] Scandinavian— 
Welk, 051... 88} 127| 273] 1,294] 1,035] Danish.......... vail Eigikes Ponies SR Se 
| a rn seat 3 9 12 24 11 
Totals, British. .|6, 547/10, 381/18, 451/58, 332/44, 083 Norwegian....... 57 70 169 456 310 
eames Swedish......... 60] 89} 115] 231) 232 
Continental merbilaliy sc: ogs2s% . 5 5 5 18 59 
European— plovak. nine er: 25 5 17 19 92 
Albanian.......... Siu ik camnlan Oem aye Ab Spanishi).¢2.. 464+ 101 >, Std eee Salk 4g 6 
Belgian........... Dibner 83). UBL BORG wrisgt: opi. .s 3: 12} 23] 33] 120] 184 
Bohemian. ....... 7 8 15) 81) 27 Yugoslavic........ 3|) sata. 25] Bale-ege 
: Bulgarian Be ae 2 1 1 3 9 Heater eer SS Sa ee 
Croatian | | a] a] 40) an]. Burovean........[1.70] 2,900] 412018 07810, 54 
ZAC Phos a ie ees 9 20 42| .207) 193 
Dalmatian........ - - = 1 2 
Estonian..°...5..: 2 1 8 8) 287 Non-European— 
Penis. 2s Goes ie 18 8 26 56 81l Arabian.......... ef au Es EE 9 
reneh ey. encis% ales 701 860} 1,295) 3,229) 1,523 Armenian.®..2.... 2 9 6 12 10 
Sera. 2.5 2.» S14} 320)" 584) 1,298)" 171860 or nese... ok, = = “ 8 1 
RRTOOK 6 see sts 15 16 38} 108) 711i ast Indian....... = he 1 5| 149 
1 ON ee a 76 74) 132) = 320) 298! Indian (American)| 17 22 18 37 19 
Jewish............ 203|,< 810] 664) 2; 100} 2,424) 7, skews 5 fea ar a 31g 
Dettish...45..05 2. 2 1 2 61" 450 Mostcan ca... 1 1 3 3 4 
Lithuanian........ 6 7) 28) 1,295! Negro. ..... 05... 38) 54/97] «:173| «197 
Magyars.......... 33 39 Ssh 1an) Md en elh 3 ie ee 3 5 
Maltese........... 1 6 12) 24! Spanish American. 2 11 4 21 44 
Moravian......... a Bisse Sher ial Goria et iack ok st 19} 201th ODN AR BTS 88 
Netherlander..... 124), 155) 268] 2,431) 3,499) purkish.......... ie es ce 7 6 
BAUR Ss 5.55 56s. 72| 106} 332) 730} 2,785 ee Soa Seen | ee 
otals, - 
Rowmmninn | af sf tel caf go] Eaovemn.--...-| at] 101] 151] a} 50 
RCURGIOR 3. 655 «sab 27 49 86} 213} 293] Grand Totals. .|8,504)12,801/22,722|71,719) 64,127 


1 Reported as ‘‘Swiss’’ origin but are evidently one of the constituent races such as German, French, 
Italian, ete. 


Nationalities of Immigrants.—The nationality of 65 p.c. of total immi- 
grants in 1947 was British; 13 p.c. of the immigrants owed allegiance to the United 
States, 8 p.c. to Poland and 4 p.c. to the Netherlands. (See Table 8.) 
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8.—Nationalities of Immigrants into Canada, 1943-47 


Note.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub 
items. Figures for 1930-42 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1936 edition. 


Nationality 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 Nationality 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 


African (not Br.)...} | - ~ - - lil hatwiane snes scm. - - if 2| 454 
Albanian. sso¢ etc ~ - - - 1) Liechtenstein..... = 3] ~ 9 
Argentinian........ - 3} 2 3|| Lithuanian........ 2) - if Ziel, 265 
Austrian..... Eee - - - 25 72), Luxemburger..... = - - 2 
Belgian ts. cssec core 4 3 5 (Ol 2 Siz Mexicana t esas 2) = 17 6 21 
Brazilian’... acne ~ ih ee if 14) Netherlander..... 3 1 11 178} 2,636 
British. Seeies 5,141) 9,105/16, 892/59, 511/41, 653) Norwegian..... es 3; 52} 183 9 
IBulgariangs .&.css.- ~ - - 2 10} Peruvian. )... 5.2. . = Ai). eee 1 4 
Central American..| — “3; = ti ANSP Olislir tre focke teres ih 21) 257)" 629). 5,256 
Chilean cucsssnwns - - - 4 1] Portuguese........ - - 1 4 
Ghingse taste cade - - = - 2|| Roumanian....... 6 1 4 28 97 
Gabant.rre eon ce 3 3 7 1 Tdi Rissianieetee coe 4 4 5 23} 701 
Czechoslovakian... 10 Uf 42} 216}  356)| South American...) — 1} - 2 if 
Danish jacduen ee 12 ih 9 36] 165] Spanish-.....-. 02. J 2 2 6 4 
East Indian Swedish#i.c'nen.c: il 2 5 12 37 
(not British)..... - - ~ - LS Wasi. cey ae trea clon 6 3 i0 13 141 
Estonian cetees 4 7 il 6 Sl. “A 2SL Syrian coeeicamer 1}o- - BA 22 
Hinnishtiaes seiersca 1 1 2 dh AQ Turkishsse. 280 e. eat! = 1 2) - 4 
Prench es Cac sates ots 7 17 23) S10LS S8ocimUikrainian. 3-20 ae, - - ~ il 26 
Germangn. sine. - 20 8 196} 844 139]/ United States..... 3,258] 3,594] 5,140} 9,623] 8,344 
Greek. Saeee. 1 1 6 37|  645]) West Indian (not 
Plaibianeca.eee. says - - - 1) Nil British) eee sse - - - H 1 
EMINGANIAN sce... =< 2 1 4 61 131! Yugoslavic........ 6 10 10 D2 BT 
Ncelandie®:.\42-2.-: 1 1 6} = 5 —— | | ——_ | ——_ | 
Ntalianbees at sacs. = 1 6 Bo 2 ROGAISS a... oe oe 8, 504/12, 801/22, 722/91, 719 64,127 


Intended Destination and Occupation.—Past experience shows that not 
all immigrants reach the province of intended destination. Of the total male 
immigrants 84 p.c. were classed as skilled workers, of the females about 15 p.c. of the 
arrivals were skilled workers and approximately 40 p.c. were wives. (See Table 9.) 


Farm and clerical workers accounted for 38 p.c. of the total number of skilled 
workers. Unskilled labour for operations in the woods accounted for 45 p.c. of 
the unskilled immigrants arriving in 1947. 


Rejections and Deportations.—The Immigration Act provides for the | 
rejection and deportation of immigrants belonging to prohibited classes, and also 
for the deportation of those who become undesirables within five years after legal 


entry. 


The results of the operation of the above regulations are shown in Tables 10 
and 11, p. 182, which give the numbers of immigrants rejected on arrival and those 
deported after admission, the causes of such rejection or deportation, and the 
nationality of those deported for the years 1937-1947. 


In 1947, of the 369 immigrants rejected, 205 were of British nationality, 20 
French, 16 Spanish, 9 Greek and the remainder owed their allegiance to 34 other 


countries. 
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10.— Rejections of Immigrants and Others from Overseas, by Principal Causes and 
Nationalities and Total Rejections from the United States, 1937-47 


Item 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 


From Overseas 


CAUSE 
Medicalas.. 22.23 sean ee 9 9 9 10 16 18 16 16 18 29 51 
Gili eka ecto wetesionine 217| 166|" 1689 = Zable lis|) 121 163 156) 237) 410)" 318 
NATIONALITY : 

DDTIbIS it rewpectne certain cise ease tees 94 90} 120} 101 76 95) 127 alos 189} 276; —- 

UnitedStatestrencsncsee seen 4 7) Nil 2 1 5} Nil - 

Othersecet iota eee 128 78 53 137 58 42 51 34 66 157; - 
Totals from Overseas...... 226) 175) 177) 245) 134) 1389) 179) 172] 255) 489) 369 
Totals from United States. . .|11,222/10,633} 9,973/11,862| 7,734) 3,693) 2,730) 2,801) 5,787) 8,753] 7,925 
Grand Totals............ 11, 448/10, 808|10,150/12,107| 7,868| 3,832| 2,909| 2,973| 6,042| 9,192| 8,294 


11.—Deportations of Immigrants and Others, including Accompanying Persons, 
by Principal Causes and Nationalities, 1937-47 


Item 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1948 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
CAUSE 

Medieallicen oSeaen.. wees cen 44 38 33 14 12 20 17 17 28 16 33 
IB WhHCnCharges =. cca. «Seis. os 'ers 51 45 29 8 2) Nil 2 3 1 10 8 
Criminalityeces ioe eee 106 | 101} 113 96 74 85 | 107] 104 92} 114 143 
Misrepresentation and stealth.| 154] 181 188 | 241 | 414] 129) 109 45 | 123 | 198 180 
Other causes. sss ss.ue ee 33 62 45 32 9 8 9 12 12 5 4 

Accompanying deported persons| 33 12 5 1 5 2 2 |) Niloy” Nil he Nails} Nat 
Tetalsee tyson ce eiee woe 421 | 439 | 413 | 392) 516} 244) 246) 181 | 256) 343 368 

NATIONALITY 

Britishtteoncs, cece comet 140) eet oon | tesa eetioe|es t40 82 82 6laletoceleetios 176 
UnitedeStates*® ccc.ccaeereraes 124 144 162 117 122 98 98 86 64 83 97 
LiLo ts) Gs Athi gen Ree co Ra 157 | 156 | 128 | 162 | 254 64 66 34 60 97 95 


Subsection 2.—Returning Canadians 


Since 1924, immigration officers have recorded the number of Canadians 
returning to Canada from the United States after having left Canada to reside in 
that country. Statistics of that movement are given in Table 12. 


12.\Canadians! Returned from the United States, 1926-47 


eh e Brees Ak 
: orn atur- : orn atur- 
Year ei Who Had) alized Total Year pcre Who Had) alized Total 
Cities Acquired |Canadian Citizens Acquired |Canadian 
: Canadian; Citizens Canadian| Citizens 
Domicile Domicile 

NO 26s. 53, 736 5, 792 2,765 62, 293 1937 4,443 377 347 5, 167 
WOOT ne 36, 838 3, 560 1,680 42,078 || 1938 4,016 333 310 4,659 
1O2Sie ce 30, 436 2,674 1,010 34,120 || 1939 3,572 565 473 4,610 
1920) ee. 27,328 2,265 886 30,479 | 1940 4,705 207 78 4,990 
19302. 28, 230 Py MAa} 1, 202 31, 608 1941 3,372 133 59 3, 564 
NOSt eee 18, 503 1,135 714 20,352 || 1942 3, 269 170 28 3, 467 
EASA ee 16, 801 809 610 18,220 || 1948 2,225 93 15 2383 
1933500. 9,330 457 422 10,209 || 1944 2,070 120 20 2,210 
1934-4, 5, 926 739 607 7,272 || 1945 2,484 172 33 2,689 
1935ese=. 4,961 632 785 6,378 sl) 1946: 2... 4,535 558 84 5,177 
1936:5.08 4,649 297 222 5,168 1} 1947.... 6, 746 1,972 252 8,970 


1 Not including aliens with Canadian domicile, 
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Statistics of the permanent migration between Canada and the United Kingdom 
published by the British Board of Trade are given at p. 169 of the 1942 Year Book 

Commencing Apr. 1, 1938, enumeration was made of returning Canadians 
and other non-immigrants entering the Dominion from Newfoundland. 


13.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering Canada from 
Newfoundland, 1945-47 


Item 1945 1946 1947 

Canadians returning after an absence of more than one year.. 705 526 409 
Canadian born 199 188 308 
Other British born ve 499 329 99 

Naturalized with Canadian domicile 6 7 Nil 
Aliens with Canadian domicile 1 2 2 
Canadians returning after an absence of less than one year.... 9,970 7,909 7,741 
FOTN PaIN GON! ARTIOTANTS <ck hosters Serena's. 2 albeit ase sew cloumeeh« 12,368 15, 738 14,179 
POCA S ee en ei cioed ectheudis Sooo es 23,5043 24,173 22,329 


Subsection 3.—Juvenile Immigration 


Juvenile immigration, apart from children accompanying their parents, has 
not been a large factor since 1931, when the Federal Government ceased to grant 
financial assistance for this particular form of immigration. There were 33 juvenile 
immigrants in 1941, 23 in 1942, 28 in 1946, 6 in 1947 and 28 in 1948.* An outline 
of juvenile immigration, including those children brought to Canada under the 
British Empire Settlement Agreement, is given at p. 121 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Subsection 4.—Oriental Immigration 


Under wartime conditions, Oriental immigration ceased to be a problem and 
the economic effect of the presence of persons of Oriental origin can best be studied 
from census figures. The Chinese Immigration Act was repealed on May 14, 1947. 
Chinese immigration has been controlled under the Immigration Act subsequent 
to that date. An outline of the background and legislation connected with the 
immigration of Orientals into Canada is given at pp. 122-124 of the 1941 edition 
of the Year Book, and Table 14, below, presents statistics of Oriental immigration 
since 1906, the earliest year for which figures are available. These figures are 
given by sex at pp. 175-176 of the 1945 Year Book. 


*See p. 174 for orphans arriving by special permission during 1948. 


14.— Oriental Immigration to Canada, 1906-47 


Year | Chinese | Japanese East Total Year | Chinese | Japanese East Total 
Indian Indian 

100622. 70 2,996 2,326 5,392 1927 2 511 56 569 
1007 Se. 1, 542 8,196 2,423 12,161 1928 1 535 56 592 
1908..... 2,163 869 309 3,341 1929 180 49 230 
1909..... 1, 883 264 24 2,171 1930 Nil 218 80 298 
VO1Os=..:. 4,667 429 16 5,112 se ieee ss 174 52 226 
Ub) Me aa 6, 660 735 7 7,402 1932 1 119 61 181 
1h: PS sae 6,995 682 5 7, 682 1933 1 106 36 143 
ROIS cere, 6, 227 901 88 7, 216 1934 126 33 160 
A014", 1,600 684 Nil 2,284 1935 Nil 70 26 96 
19157... 2 384 467 1936 103 13 116 
TIGL ne. 313 555 Nil 868 193 7eae 1 146 11 158 
1 UU fe eae 547 890 ee 1, 437 1938 Nil 57 9 66 
DULS Se oe 2,988 1,039 oe 4,027 1939 e 44 19 63 
1919 Fn. 2,084 894 ee 2,978 1940 x 44 6 50 
O20: is. 1,329 526 9 1, 864 1941 a 4 1 5 
1921..... 2,732 483 11 3, 226 1942 A Nil 3 3 
1922S 810 395 22 1,227 1943 ‘: 1 Nil 1 
19235352 811 405 30 1, 246 1944 s Nil : = 
1924..... 7 511 49 567 1945 I 1 
LOB c..: Nil 424 58 482 1946 8 16 
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Section 2.—Emi¢gration 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past and has attained considerable proportions at certain 
periods. The two main factors have been the migration to the United States of 
Europeans originally immigrating to Canada and the emigration of native-born 
Canadians. 


A question of considerable interest to Canadians is that of the permanent 
movement of population between Canada and the United States. In view of the 
lack of Canadian statistics on emigration, Table 15 has been compiled from figures 
supplied by the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States 
Department of Justice. Not all of the statistics are available by months, so that 
it has not been possible to present the figures on a calendar-year basis; they are, 
therefore, shown on that of the United States fiscal year, July 1-June 30. The 
column headed ‘‘Deportable Aliens Destined to Canada’ covers persons permitted 
to return to Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings. 


15.—Presumed Permanent Movement of Population Between Canada and the 
United States, Years Ended June 30, 1935-47 


From United States to Canada 


Deportable 
Year Ended June 30— U.S. Citizens Aliens Aliens liens 
Entering Entering Deported Destined Totals! 
Canada Canada to Canada to 
Canada 
[GBB Meet xn crasvtas austere See eee 3,049 1,324 1,554 2,471 8,398 
1936% Sosa SE eee PE ee 2,872 1272 1, 784 2.724 8, 649 
OGM Paci tnc eee kOe shee 2, 862 1,027 1, 833 3, 463 9,185 
OS eee toe Me tnd or eee 3, 3062 1,018 1,941 8, 695 9, 9602 
193 Op aD. Man SP Grin sire Sarton. ait 2,933 965 1,915 3, 604 9,417 
TOAQ Re oe opie ere sc iner tacts Cenee 2,695 769 1,503 3,981 8, 948 
TOD Tae ces Sk Reet Meet Brett 3,331 835 957 2,453 7,576 
TOAD eis eats ies en) Reals 3,413 595 631 2,187 6, 826 
TOSS Rite. ee ere ee ore nee 2,053 439 464 2, 3502 5, 306 
1 ROY. GEN ape > 0, SN Oe og 2,282 451 665 3, 5002 6, 898 
LGAG Rae S. . aette, Werce rere ce wie locates 2,260 567 474 2, 6002 5,901 
ROA Grice 7d enter pos eyeete cise 4,624 745 672 2, 8002 8, 8412 
IY Ge aes Me re neg em in 5, 386 861 954 3, 6002 10, 801? 
From Canada to United States Net 
|| Movement 
Year Ended June 30— Immigrant | U.S. Citizens Persons into (+) or 
Aliens from Returning Deported Totals from (—) 
Canada from Canada | from Canada Canada 
LOSS aie cre Ree), ros everest s wc 7,695 4, 453 224 TOL BYe- —3,974 
1936 sae oe ets esta ares 8,018 4,524 206 12,748 —4, 099 
193 75.7 eiax eee oe Ren ee 11,799 5,211 214 17, 224 —8, 039 
TOSSES Sa nee ea eS swiss 14,070 5, 032 153 19, 255 —9, 2952 
1s ieee ae Aaa es a a eee 10, 501 4, 233 153 14, 887 —5,470 
1-940 p55... '0s Hees ates ver ecole chelates ares 10, 806 4,264 113 15, 183 —6, 235 
LOGI Sccecurn ee eee ete 11, 280 8,572 79 14,931 —7,355 
LOA Dien, Sar ROOF gu teks Sa Ree age 10, 450 4,725 107 15, 282 —8, 456 
GAS oes Boake ee ee oe 9,571 4,892 78 14, 541 —9, 235 
1 it): 2 ee eee OI meet or aR 9,821 4,743 69 14, 633 —7, 735 
(EU Aiea ERY aes BRN A cov tlc < 11,079 5,138 188 16,405 —10, 504 
QSOS oak Seo bibs « CS eee 20, 434 6, 769 414 27,617 —18,776 


PARR ccs ca twi dete +9 <bean 23,467 5, 003 589 29,059 —18, 258 


1 Figures do not include U.S.A. citizens who have entered Canada on permits and have applied for 
permission to remain in the country. Total U.S.A. immigrants arriving in Canada given in Table 2, 
p. 175, include this class. 2 Hstimated. 


CHAPTER VI.—VITAL STATISTICS* 
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SEcTION 2. SUMMARY OF VITALSTATISTICS. 188 Subsection 2. Dissolution of Marriages 
MBETTON: Op SER THs Senso. Seles «6 0 v.0c8'e 8 ect 192 CDI VOrces hike ne ee ae ae nas ce 224 
BMCTION 45 IOMATHS ss hos ce ene cna nas 203 Section 7. VITAL STATISTICS OF YUKON 
' Subsection 1. General Mortality...... 204. AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES... 224 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality........ 209 Section 8. COMMUNICABLE DISEASES.... 225 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality:.... 213 


Section 1.—Historical Sketch of the Collection of 
Vital Statistics in Canada 


The collection of vital statistics began in Canada, as in England, with the 
registration of baptisms, marriages, and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
_have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610. The system of registration by the Roman Catholic clergy 
was continued after the cession of the country to the British, and was extended to 
the newly-formed Protestant congregations of Lower Canada by an Act of 1795, 
but the registration, particularly of births, among these latter remained seriously 
defective, both in Lower Canada and in the new Province of Upper Canada, the 
pioneers often settling far from the authority of government and the ministrations . 
of religion. 


In English-speaking Canada, the earlier scheme of registration of baptisms, 
burials, and marriages by the clergy was later succeeded by Acts for the enforcement 
of registration of births, marriages, and deaths with the civil authorities. Such 
Acts were passed in Nova Scotia in 1864, Ontario in 1869, British Columbia in 
1872, Manitoba in 1881, New Brunswick in 1887, and Prince Edward Island in 
1906. The Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were not established until 
1905 and, until provincial Acts were passed after this date, civil registration in 
these Provinces was governed by ordinances for the Northwest Territories, the first 
of which was passed in 1888. Registration, particularly of births, was at first 
very defective in the various provinces. 


Prior to 1920 it was impossible to compile satisfactory series of vital statistics 
figures for Canada as a whole. Obstacles to such a national compilation were: 
variations in the Vital Statistics legislation as between provinces, incompleteness of 
registration, lack of uniformity in classification and method of presentation, omission 
of important data, choice of the fiscal instead of the calendar year as the time unit, 
and the fact that, for some of the provinces within comparatively recent years, the 
series of publications is incomplete. In New Brunswick no vital statistics were 
published from 1895 until 1920. 


* This Chapter has been revised by J. T. Marshall, Acting Director, Vital Statistics Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

t For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from: 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details, by years, of this 
movement of population, see Vol. V of the Census of Canada, 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census 
of Canada, 1881, pp. 134-145. 
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Two attempts were made in the past to remedy this situation. In the 
year 1882 the Federal Government instituted a plan for recording annually the 
mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 and over, by subsidizing local boards of health 
to supply the necessary information under special regulations. By 1891, twenty- | 
five cities were included in this plan. With the organization of provincial records, 
the work of the Federal Government in this connection was abandoned. 

The other attempt to meet the situation was through the medium of the Census. 
In the earlier censuses of the Dominion questions were included in the schedules 
requiring the number of births and the number and causes of deaths occurring during 
the preceding year. This method was followed until 1911 when the obviously 
unreliable character of the results led to the elimination of the questions from the 
census schedules. 

As provided under the Statistics Act of 1918, which established the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and as the result of two Dominion-Provincial Conferences on 
vital statistics held at Ottawa, in June and December, 1918, a plan was devised 
whereby the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Vital Statistics offices in each 
province would co-operate in the production of national vital statistics. Under this 
national system, while registration of births, stillbirths, marriages and deaths was 
to be carried out as heretofore by the provincial authorities, the legislation of each 
province conformed in essential features to a Model Vital Statistics Act—one of the 
features of which was compulsory registration—-adopted by the 1918 Conferences. 

An essential part of this scheme of co-operation was that the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages be made on standard registration forms to be supplied 
to the provinces by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Copies of the completed 
forms were to be forwarded to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. From these 
were compiled the national statistics and the main tabulations required by the 
provinces for insertion in the Annual Reports made to their respective Legislatures, 
thus ensuring uniformity in the treatment of the material. The operation of the 
arrangement did not in any way prevent provinces or cities from making such 
additional compilations as they might desire. 

On Jan. 1, 1920, eight provinces entered into the co-operative system for the 
production of national vital statistics. A summary report covering these eight 
provinces was issued for that year but the first detailed report published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was for the year 1921. For reasons connected with 
its system of registration, Quebec, the oldest province in Canada, found it impossible 
to enter into the national system at the time it was established. Later the diffi- 
culties were overcome and this Province entered the Registration Area from the 
beginning of the year 1926. 

Through the close co-operation of the Provincial Registration Offices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, very material progress was made subsequent to the 
initiation of the national system in modifying and improving registration techniques 
and procedures. Of particular interest in this regard was the revision in 1935 of the 
medical certificate of death which is an integral part of the death registration form. 
There has always been one main objective in the collaborative effort of these early 
years of the national system—the complete and accurate registration of all ‘vital’ 
events in Canada, which in turn is reflected in the availability of more complete 
and accurate vital statistics data. 

Conferences on vital statistics, held in 1943 and 1944, were attended by pro- 
vincial and Federal officials, by representatives of departments of government, 
and other interested national agencies. Topics discussed at these conferences 
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covered such widely diversified problems as: registration affecting Indians, inter- 
provincial exchange of vital records, establishment of standards for delayed regis- 
tration of birth, definition of vital statistics terms, standards of certification, divorce 
and adoption records, preliminary study of uniform provincial Marriage Acts—to 
name but a few. 


At the Dominion-Provincial Vital Statistics Conference of 1944 the implica- 
tions, for vital statistics, of impending social security legislation were studied. 
The immediate objective of this Conference was the formulation of an arrangement 
for a relatively speedy, accurate and efficient method of verification of the facts 
of birth of all children under the age of 16 in Canada. It was imperative that this 
procedure be accomplished: (a) within the provisions of the provincial vital sta- 
tistics legislation; (b) without disrupting the normal operation of the Provincial 
Registration Offices, and (c) with the maximum of speed. This verification process 
was required in connection with the implementation, on July 1, 1945, of a national 
scheme of Family Allowances whereby the Federal Government was to pay a 
monthly allowance on behalf of each child. 


The plan recommended by this Conference was approved by individual agree- 
ment between the Dominion and the Provinces and provided, among other terms: 
(a) that in lieu of transcript copies as heretofore, of all births, stillbirths, marriages - 
and deaths, the Provincial Registration Offices would transmit, currently, to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, microfilms of the original registrations as well 


as microfilm copies of all births registered in the Provincial Registration Offices 
since Jan. 1, 1925; 


(b) for the processing, by the Bureau of Statistics, of Hollerith punch cards from these 
records and the preparation of indexes for governmental and other purposes approved 
by the provinces; 

(c) for the production as heretofore, of national tabulations on vital statistics for the 
use of the provinces and other agencies; 


(d) for the production of an index, showing the births of children in each province and 
each year of birth and covering all persons born in Canada since Jan. 1, 1925. 


Although the National Index is now being used as a posting medium for Family 
Allowance purposes, its use may be extended to meet other needs, as they may 
arise, and as approved by the provinces on the recommendation of the Vital Statistics 
Council for Canada. ) 


The agreement arising out of the Conference of 1944 went into effect on July 1, 
1945. 


The Order in Council ratifying this Dominion-Provincial Agreement also pro- 
vided for the establishment of a Vital Statistics Council made up of one representative 
from each of the Provincial Registration Offices and the Federal administration 
responsible for registration in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, the Dominion 
Statistician, as Chairman, and the Directors of the Vital Statistics and Census 
Divisions of the Bureau of Statistics. 


This Council is a representative national body whose primary functions are: 


(a) to discuss problems of registration procedure and legislation; 


(b) to determine and advise their respective governments of such changes in regis- 
tration techniques as appear useful or necessary; 


(c) to improve, as one of its main objectives, the statistical quality of vital statistics 
tabulations, and 


(d) to make recommendations as to the future use of the National Index. 


In short, the Council has become the clearing-house for problems of registration, 
vital statistics and the National Index, and has been the means of increasing and 
consolidating that close co-operation between the provincial and national offices 
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of vital statistics, which has existed since the inauguration of the national system. 
Its constitution calls for at least one annual meeting and for more frequent meetings 
when required. 

During recent years, the registration of vital events in the several provinces 
may be considered virtually complete. This is attributable in large measure, not 
only to the impetus of rationing requirements during the war years, and the imple- 
mentation of national family allowances, but in addition to an increasing need for 
birth certification. It is, however, primarily the direct result of the unrelenting 
efforts to this end, over the years, of the Provincial Registration Offices. 


By 1947, it became apparent that the Model Bill of 1918 no longer fully met 
present day requirements of an adequate registration system, and that the study of 
new uniform legislation was essential. Accordingly, at the request of several of 
the provinces, the Minister of Trade and Commerce called a Conference in 1947 at 
Ottawa for the specific purpose of studying the technical provisions of a new Model 
Vital Statistics Act. 

This Conference was attended by officials in charge of the Provincial 
Registration Offices, the Legislative Councils of several provinces, and by repre- 
sentatives of national organizations. A final bill, which will incorporate the technical 
requirements, as laid down by this Conference, will be framed by the Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniformity of Legislation in Canada and will form the basis of 
any recommendation which may be made to the several Provincial Governments. 


Classification of Vital Statistics.—Until recently, vital statistics were 
all classified by place of occurrence. In 1944, however, the.classification of births 
and deaths by residence was begun; births being classified by the residence of the 
mother. A number of special tabulations by residence have been made for a few 
years before 1944; in Tables 1 to 4 the figures for 1941-46 are given by residence. 
In all other tables of this Chapter, figures for 1944 to 1946 are given by residence, 
except in Tables 5, 9, 10, 11 and 22. Headnotes of the tables throughout show the 
classification used. 

For most provincial figures and rates, the change in classification makes 
comparatively little difference but, for individual localities, the differences may 
be quite large. In such cases, the figures for the years 1941 and after are not 
comparable with the five-year averages for the earlier years. 


Section 2.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Tables 1 to 5 give a summary of the vital statistics of Canada and the provinces 
for the years 1926 to 1946. 


In comparing the birth, death and marriage rates of the provinces, it is useful 
to bear in mind that part of the differences observed may be due to differences in 
the sex and age distribution of their populations. Similarly, changes in these rates 
may be due partly to changes in this distribution. These remarks also apply to 
international comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates. For example, in 
Canada the birth rate of Quebec is approximately the same as that of New Bruns- 
wick, and considerably higher than that of Prince Edward Island. Yet the fertility 
of the female population is highest in New Brunswick and approximately equal in 
the other two provinces. Over the past 15 years, the death rate in British Columbia 
has been rising, while in Ontario it has been more or less stable, with the result 
that, though 15 years ago the death rate in Ontario was considerably higher than in 
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British Columbia, at present their rates are about equal. This does not mean, 
however, that the mortality rates at each age have risen in British Columbia. 
On the contrary, they have been falling. The death rate for the population as a 
whole has been rising because the increasing proportion of population in the higher 
age groups has more than outweighed the fall in the mortality rates at each age. 


1.—Live Births and Birth Rates, per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1944-46, with 


Five-Year Averages, 1926-46 


Norre.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years by place of 


residence. 
Year i 2281 A I N.S. | N.B. Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 
LIVE BIRTHS 
Av. 1926-80....| 1,735 | 11,016 | 10,327 | 82,771 | 68,704 | 14,392 | 21,298 | 15,924 | 10,355 236, 521 
Av. 1981-35....] 1,961 | 11,486 | 10,440 | 78,888 | 65,000 | 13,690 | 20,325 | 16,557 | 10,005 228,352 
Av. 1936-40....| 2,054 | 12,060 | 11,105 | 78,509 | 64,461 | 138,515 | 18,675 | 16,282 | 12,106 228, 767 
Av. 1941-45....| 2,187 | 15,082 | 12,961 | 98,153 | 77,506 | 15,782 | 18,492 | 18,908 | 17,685 276, 756 
NO4A ee. seeks 2,286 | 15,598 | 138,467 |102, 262 | 78,090 | 16,008 | 18,138 | 19,372 | 18,999 284, 220 
DOF p ee ae 2,258 | 15,527 | 138,693 |104,283 | 78,974 | 16,253 | 18,926 | 19,939 | 18,877 288,730 
19464 SS. eee 2,793 | 17,914 | 16,274 [111,285 | 97,446 | 18,794 | 21,483 | 22,184 | 22,609 330, 732 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 
Av. 1926-30....| 19-7 21-4 25-8 30-5 21-0 21-7 24-7 24-2 16-2 24:1 
Av. 1931-35....] 21-8 21-9 24-9 26-6 18-5 19-4 21-9 22-1 14-0 21-5 
Av, 1936-40....] 21-9 21-7 25-1 24-6 17-5 18-8 20:4 20-8 15-6 20-5 
_ Av, 1941-45....} 23-8 25-1 28-0 28-5 19-8 21-6 21-6 23°6 19-8 23-5 
1 2 eran 25-1 25-5 29-1 29-2 19-7 21-9 21-4 23-7 20-4 23-8 
DOA ce dee soy ayer 24-5 25-0 29-3 29-3 19-7 22-1 22-4 24-1 19-9 23-9 
1946. kee 29-7 29-3 33°9 30:7 23 -8 25-9 25-7 27-6 22-5 26:9 


1 Exelusive of the Territories. 


2.—Deaths and Death Rates, per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 


Five-Year Averages, 1926-46 


Nore.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years by place of 


1914-46, with 


residence. 

Year Palate | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 

DEATHS 
Av. 1926-30.... 969 6, 362 5,019 | 36,645 | 36,650 §, 507 6, 256 5, 530 5, 986 108, 925 
Av. 1931-35....] 1,001 | 6,073 4,710 | 32,796 | 35,782 5,413 6, 037 5, 447 6, 344 103, 602 
Av. 1936-40....} 1,080 6,126 5,040 | 33,221 | 37,794 6, 136 6, 366 6, 054 7,697 109, 514 
Av. 1941-452... 967 6,313 5,009 | 34,3812 | 39,715 6, 601 6, 504 6,346 9,330 115, 097 
Gig are 926 6, 229 5,131 | 34,818 | 39,781 6, 701 6, 454 6,320 9,697 116, 052 
i) rn 888 5, 625 4,865 | 33,348 | 39, 499 6, 550 6, 429 6, 454 9,756 113,414 
ane 874 6,046 4,866 | 33,690 | 39,758 6, 537 6, 422 6,601 | 10,137 114, 931 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 

Av. 1926-30....] 11-0 12-4 12-5 13-5 11-2 8:3 7:3 8-4 9-3 11-1 
Av. 1931-35....} 11-1 11-6 11-3 11-0 10-2 7-7 6°5 7:3 8-9 9-8 
Av. 1936-40....] 11-5 11-0 11-4 10-4 10:3 8-5 7-0 7-7 9-9 9-8 
Av. 1941-45....] 10-5 10:5 10:8 10-0 | 10-2 9-0 7:6 7°9 10:4 9-8 
“Pa aie 10-2} 10-2 |) 11-% 9-9 | 10-0 9-2 7-6 7-7 | 10-4 9-7 
DUS Ecc an ck 9-7 9-1 10-4 9-4 9-9 8-9 7°6 7:8 10-3 9-4 
LU ae 9-3 9-9 10:1 9-3 9-7 9-0 7:7 8-2 10:1 9-4 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


2 See headnote. 
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3.—Infant Mortality! and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1944-46, with 


Five-Year Averages, 1926-45 


Nore.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years by place of 


residence. 


Year 


Av. 1926-30.... 
Av. 1931-35... 
Av. 1936-40. ... 


Av. 1941-453... 


Av. 1926-30... 
Av. 1931-35.... 
Av. 1936-40.... 


Av. 1941-45... 


1 Under one year of age. 


PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada? 


INFANT DEATHS 


114 870 956 | 6,705 | 3,265 807 862 829 686 
102 838 | 1,035 | 6,918 | 3,346 786 858 889 767 
102 823 966 | 6,464 | 3,209 781 824 862 792 


70 85 101 127 74 72 73 75 55 
67 73 82 98 61 61 62 60 46 
69 65 82 82 50 57 55 53 44 
52 58 74 68 42 51 47 44 39 
45 54 77 68 43 49 47 46 40 
45 53 71 62 41 48 44 43 42 
35 46 66 55 37 47 47 43 38 


2 Exclusive of the Territories. 3 See headnote. 


22,063 
17,101 
14,701 


15, 094 


15, 539 
14, 823 
15, 434 


4.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,909 Population, by Provinces, 1944-46, with 


FKive- Year Averages, 1926-45 


Nors.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years by place of 


residence. 


Year 


Av. 1926-30... 
Av. 1931-35... 
Av. 1936-40.... 


Av. 1941-452... 


Av. 1926-30.... 
Av. 1931-35... 
Av. 1936-40. ... 


Av. 1941-45... 


1 Exclusive of the Territories 


PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 


EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS 


127, 596 
124,750 
119, 253 


161, 659 


168, 168 
175, 316 
215, 801 


766 | 4,653 | 5,308 | 46,126 | 32,054 | 8,885 | 15,042 | 10,393 | 4,369 

960 | 5,414 | 5,730 | 46,092 | 29,218 | 8,277 | 14,288 | 11,110 | 3,661 

974 | 5,934 | 6,065 | 45,288 | 26,668 | 7,379 | 12,310 | 10,228 | 4,408 
1,220 | 8,769 | 7,952 | 63,841 | 37,791 | 9,181 | 11,988 | 12,562 | 8,355 
1,360 | 9,369 | 8,336 | 67,449 | 38,309 | 9,307 | 11,684 | 13,052 | 9,302 
1,370 | 9,902 | 8,828 | 70,935 | 39,475 | 9,703 | 12,497 | 13,485 | 9,121 
1,919 | 11,868 | 11,408 | 77,595 | 57,688 | 12,257 | 15,011 | 15,583 | 12,472 

RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 

8-7 9-0 13-2 17-0 9-8 13-4 17-5 15-8 6-8 
10-7 10-3 13-6 15-6 8:3 11-7 15-4 14-8 5-1 
10-4 10-7 13-7 14-2 7:2 10-3 13-4 13-1 5:7 
13-3 14-6 17-2 18-5 9-6 12-6 14-0 15-7 9-4 
14-9 15-3 18-0 19-3 9-7 12-7 13-8 16-0 10-0 
14-8 15-9 18-9 19-9 9-8 13-2 14-8 16-3 9-6 
20-4 19-4 23-8 21-4 14-1 16-9 18-0 19-4 12-4 


2 See headnote. 
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_§.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1944-46, with Five-Year 
Averages, 1926-45 


Nortre.—Marriages are classified by place of occurrence. 


Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada! 
MARRIAGES 
Av. 1926-30.... 473 8,224 | 2,970 | 18,731 | 25,449 | 4,951 6,036 | 5,265 | 4,786 71, 886 
Av. 1931-35.... 496 3,522 2,737 | 17,089 | 24,260 5,015 5, 680 5, 530 4,267 68,594 
Av. 1936-40.... 623 4,796 8,801 | 27,111 | 32,719 6,931 6, 599 7,192 7,053 96, 824 
Av. 1941-45.... 686 6,302 | 4,483 | 33,126 | 38,042 7,295 6, 541 7,977 | 9,535 113, 936 
Uy eee ae _ 646 | 5,942 8,813 | 31,922 | 31,227 | 6,294 5,919 7,299 | 8,484 101, 496 
LOS Dre vente ce 680 5, 992 4,491 | 33,211 | 34,137 6,579 6, 369 7,310 9, 262 108, 031 
1946) 2 Se isc: 837 6, 549 5,866 | 36,650 | 46,073 8,594 | 8,279 | 9,478 | 11,762 134, 088 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 

Av. 1926-30... 5-4 6-3 7-4 |° 6-9 7-8 7-5 7-0 8-0 7:5 7°3 
Av. 1931-35 5-5 6-7 6-5 5-8 6-9 7-1 6-1 7:4 6-0 6-5 
Av. 1936-40 6-6 8-6 8-6 8-5 8-9 9-6 7-2 9-2 9-1 8-7 
Av. 1941-45 7°5 10-5 9-6 9-6 9-7 10-0 7°6 10-0 10-7 9-7 
1OSarce es chee 7-1 9-7 8-3 9-1 7-9 8-6 7:0 8-9 9-0 8-5 
14S Saou atere 7:4 9-6 9-6 9-3 8-5 8-9 7:5 8-8 9-8 8-9 
OSG eo CoP oe 8-9 10-7 12-2 10-1 11-2 11-8 9-9 11-8 11-7 10-9 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Canadian Life Tables.—Life tables have been calculated on the basis of 
the population of 1941 and the deaths of 1940-42. These are the second official life 
tables for Canada to be published, the first having been calculated on the basis of 
the deaths of 1930-32 and the population of 1931. The life table for 1941 is given 
in abbreviated form in Table 6. 


Life tables give a summary of the health and general conditions >f survival 
of the population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number 
(100,000) births of each sex is assumed. The life tables show how, on the basis 
of the mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are 
reduced in number by death. Thus, for example, in 1940-42, of 100,000 males 
-born, 6,250 died in their first year, so that 93,750 survived to one year of age; 676 
died in their second year, so that 93,074 survived to two years of age; and so on. 
At 100 years of age, only 50 of the original 100,000 would have survived. The 
probability of death at each age is the ratio between the number of deaths and 
the population at each age. Finally, the expectation of life is the average number 
of years which a person might expect to live if the mortality rates in the given years 
remained constant. 
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6.—Canadian Life Tables, 1941, Based on Population, 1941, and Deaths, 1940-42 


Males Females 
Number Number 
Age Number | Dying Proba- Expec- || Number} Dying Proba- Expec- 
Living | Between | bility of | tation Living | Between | bility of | tation 
at Each Age} Dying at of at Each Age} Dying at of 
Each Age} andthe | Each Age| Life Each Age| and the | Each Age] Life 
Next Next : 

Under I year...... 100, oh 6. 250 06250 62-95 || 100, sea 4.931 -04931 66-29 
Dayenn rs i seen 93, 750 - -00721 66-14 95, 069 y -00634 68-73 
ZINCATS 0s cdo s ak 93, 074 676 -00398 65-62 94, 466 603 -00326 68-16 
Bi ine ee ert? 92,704 370 -00294 64-88 94,158 308 -00262 67-38 
TR Sot hg AR ce 92,431 273 -00234 64-07 93,911 247 -00194 66-56 
ty 9) AY: Se i A 92,215 216 -00198 63-22 93,729 182 -00157 65-69 
OSes sate eee bere 91, 486 729 -00122 58-70 93, 152 577 -00090 61-08 
To as Re. 90, 901 585 -00163 54-06 92,703 449 00122 56-36 
PAU pias Se Wea ed 90,014 887 °00241 49-51 92,030 673 -00180 51-76 
DD ae emE SO teie 88, 867 1, 147 -00257 45-18 91,107 923 -00231 47-26 
3B a ae ne 87, 741 1,126 -00260 40-73 89,995 fet? -00260 42-81 
SORE eT 86, 533 1,208 -00317 36-26 88, 760 15235 -00314 38-37 
A (pee ete ier, 84, 992 1,541 -00428 31-87 87, 242 1,518 -00386 33-99 
Ys) ATi acare aes 82, 925 2,067 -00598 27-60 85, 393 1,849 -00504 29-67 
BO eas te pees Ore 80, 051 2, 874 -00895 23-49 82, 959 2,434 -00701 25-46 
ASD Us esaheeee acer 75, 882 4,169 -01346 19-64 79, 606 3,000 -01042 21-42 
CO ese Veo are 70,015 5, 867 02029 16-06 74, 830 4,776 01528 17-62 
OD MERSte Fe cue 61, 943 8,072 - 03090 12-81 68, 211 6, 619 + 02426 14-08 
Ue aes, ean 51,294 10, 649 -04759 9-94 58, 711 9,500 -03812 10-93 
ie Se ass 38, 121 Bye} °07547 7-48 46,172 12, 539 06358 8-19 
UR RE SARE Ae 23, 635 14, 486 -11738 5-54 30, 724 15, 448 10196 6-03 
SOM ere thik 11,183 12, 452 -17404 4-05 15, 978 14, 746 15776 4-35 
OO ee Ret 3, 596 7, 587 + 25042 2-93 5, 676 10, 302 23391 3°13 
OO sed Asc ae aar 652 2,944 -35167 2-09 1,170 4,506 82852 2-26 
TOO eae et Seu ca 50 602 48197 1-46 114 1,056 44010 1-64 


Mortality rates for males are higher at all ages than for females, particularly 
in infancy. Infant mortality in 1940-42 was 62 per 1,000 live births for males 
compared to 49 per 1,000 for females. Because infant mortality is still so high, 
the expectation of life at birth is less for both sexes than at age 1. Males who have 
survived their first year have an expectation of life of 66 years and females of 69 
years. The expectation of life of a boy at age 15 is 54 years, and of a girl 56 years. 
At age 25, it is 45 years for men and 47 for women. At age 70, when people become 
eligible for old age pensions, it is 10 years for men and 11 years for women. In 
1930-32 mortality rates for females from 25 to 40 years of age were higher than those 
for males. In 1940-42, however, because of the reduction in maternal mortality, 
this was not so. 


Section 3.—Births 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the birth rates in Canada 
and the provinces with those in other countries is shown in Table 7. For Germany, 
Italy and most countries that were occupied by the enemy, the figures are given for 
1939. Later figures, even when available, cannot be considered reliable. This 
also applies to later tables showing international comparisons, i.e., Tables 20, 
21 and 35. 
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7.—Birth Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries of the World Compared 
‘ with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official sources. In certain cases 
final figures are not available and provisional data are shown.) 


Country or Province Year ai Country Year oan 
Palestine (excluding Bedouins)..... 1946 44c4 ABU ATI. A. cclceens «orcon fics det 1946 25-7 
ROIRELICH. Seti ws cis wc acteats ce babes! 1946 AVE el AD ANE ee em Sete cites teens 1946 25:3 
PEREIRA te tee iiods cist ste sola sce wreiecee 1946 39-1 New Zealand (excluding Maoris).| 1946 25-2 
BEREETIE IOS oa c his cS ais Sine tos 0 4 dvtaos O'S 1945 SOs Sl CLCOLANC ests > Sen cer eh cn hab tyr, OUR 1944 25-1 
PerMMEECLOST.. © sf? sik > cio lattes cic ose SCRA 2 1946 S6z1 all MROUMaNIa: Wie. Simic ane cetonses « 1946 23-8 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 1945 S459" Gil WAIREralig mS occ. bie seein cis cute wier? 1946 23-6 
NER ee CHER ocr Te cw bee hee 1946 S24 ye Denier kat 6 Miemiee cider acae ke ahs 1946 23-4 
MICH eer te sete e ralote Be dc ee ee 1946 3028: Hl United Statesiias. occea. scien cers 1946 23 -3 
RAO coi, cls saws gas safe eos 1946 SUSSMAN Onna se stot aia lie oss ada tts 1946 22-9 
PRISE ETS AE Wisse acces adicke oie a ase 3 1946 27-9 Northern Ireland.............:.. 1946 22-6 
Union of South Africa (Whites)... 1946 Dee NAtOlY a cat heat ttle ee oe Cenaen 1946 22-5 
TAS COns best iene A CIP Ba os eel 1946 21: OF SIRIN OL WEY aes occ eiee ceils ie erste ae 1946 22-5 
DP STINGA. ee Nee TN eee teehee 1946 2629: i SPRING Pee ck eee aiceh ee Relies 1946 21-4 

New Branswick.).-3.)0.....0..... 1946 Sos OSS PL TAN COAT ote cea cet A teeta tare cha taraeats 1946 20-6 
MUCHOS: aah Skeets Daw wd dees s 1946 SOR PSCOLLAN Cie 2 keene eas eee 1946 20-3 
Prince Edward Island........... 1946 29 eE DMS WIEZCTIANG otis ls s nesisccleree sees 1946 20-0 
INOVA, SCOPE Ci. Helen des's cd as see 1946 ZOE SMO WECEM tas eiciiacvers «icles ater oyererecs 1946 19-6 
PA DGEGA es ntsc roca ee 1946 27-6 || England and Wales.............. 1946 19-1 
NESANT CODA Neca claisreiis etovcreld wets. ccs 1946 202 Dim | MELUNGATY Lhe pte rae eae ree 1946 18-4 
Saskatchewan........3.¢....0d0: 1946 25s Tose SUI 2e4 rel tees sone sis.ae aioe viele 1946 18-2 
OI bAtIO Ly-F ek ord, eee eka had 1946 232 SG SAUIStTIAs dst. reodes ai aenies 6S Oe 1946 15-9 
British Columbia... 00550033534! 1946 22-5 


1 Trianon Territory. 2 Adjusted. 


In Canada, in 1921, the birth rate was 29-4 per 1,000. Since a rate of 35 per 
1,000 is very high for countries of modern western civilization, the Canadian birth 
rate had probably not fallen far or for long before then. But it fell continuously 
until 1937, when it was 20-0 per 1,000. Since then, owing to economic recovery 
and the War it rose to 21-5 in 1940, to 24-0 in 1943 and to 26-9 in 1946. The birth 
rate in the provinces followed the same general trend, though in the Maritimes 
the fall stopped before 1930. 


Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they have 
shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this 
excess has yet been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical 
fact that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of 
complete registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada 
-in 1941-46 has varied between 1,057 and 1,067. 


Hospitalization and medical attendance at birth have increased in Canada. 
In 1926-30, only 22 p.c. of live births occurred in hospitals, while in 1940-42 the 
proportion was 49-5 p.c. and in 1946, 68 p.c. The provinces still differ greatly 
in this respect. In 1946 the proportions of births which occurred in hospitals 
were Quebec 36 p.c., New Brunswick 54 p.c., Nova Scotia 74 p.c., Ontario 85 p.c., 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 87 p.c., Alberta 93 p.c., and British Columbia 95 p.c. 
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8.—Live Births by Sex, Birth Rates, and Ratio of Males to Females, 
by Provinces, 1944-46 


Norr.—Figures are by place of residence. 


Rate Males Females 
Total per |———_______|—_————__| Males 
Province and Year Live 1,000 RK Gp Pi Cre |Fto 1/000 
Births | Popu- | Number of Number of Females 
lation Total Total 

Prince Edward Island......... 1944 2280 0 251 1,158 | 50-7 1,128 | 49-3 1,027 
1945 2,258 | 24-5 1,167 31) 5127 1,091 | 48-3 1,070 
1946 2,793.) 29-7 1,444 | 51-7 1,349 | 48-3 1,070 
Nova Scotia, oteceeeachnc 1944 15,598 | 25-5 8,060 | 51-7 7,538 | 48-3 1,069 
1945 15,527 | 25-0 8,086 | 52-1 7,441 | 47-9 1,087 
1946 17, 914 | 29-3 9,133 | 51-0 8,781 | 49-0 1,040 
New Srunswiekcre tence 1944 13,467 ; 29-1 6,949 | 51-6 6,518 | 48-4 1,066 
1945 13, 693 29-3 6, 999 51-1 6, 694 48-9 1,046 
1946 16, 274 33-9 8, 293 51-0 7,981 49-0 1,039 
Quebeeeneistasnecneire ee 1944 102, 262 29-2 52,673 51-5 49, 589 48:5 1,062 
1945 104, 283 29-3 53, 582 51-4 50, 701 48-6 1,057 
1946 111, 285 30°7 57, 280 51-5 54,005 48-5 1, 064 
ONtATIOR Ser tec cle oe onan cs 1944 78,090 | 19-7 40,455 | 51-8 37,635 | 48-2 1,075 
1945 78,974 | 19-7 40,817 | 51-7 88,157 | 48-3 1,070 
1946 97, 446 23°8 50, 385 51-7 47,061 48-3 1,071 
Manitoba shatier: fades, ans: 1944 16,008 | 21-9 8,324 | 52-0 7,684 | 48-0 1, 083 
1945 16,2532) )22=1 8,425 | 51-8 7,828 | 48-2 1,076 
1946 18,794 | 25-9 9,645 | 51-3 9,149 | 48-7 1, 054 
Saskatchewan... 7c cls os 1944 18,138 | 21-4 9,330 | 51-4 8,808 | 48-6 1,059 
1945 | 18,926 | 22-4 9,794 | 51-7 9,132 | 48-3 1,072 
1946 2433 Neon 10,974 | 51-2 10,459 | 48-8 1,049 
(Allbertat see. basis eet os css 1944 19, 3725 nee ss 9,978 | 51-5 9,394 | 48-5 1,062 
1945 19,939 24-1 10,315 51-7 9, 624 48-3 1,072 
1946 22,184 | 27-6 11,302 | 50-9 10,882 | 49-1 1,039 
British Columbia). bhe ses 1944 18,999 20-4 9,725 51-2 9,274 48-8 1,049 
1945 18,877 | 19-9 9,727 | 51-5 9,150 | 48-5 1,063 
1946 22,609 | 22-5 11,489 | 50-8 11,120 | 49-2 1,033 

Canada (Exclusive of the 
MersitOries) aoc uae cee 1944 | 284,220 | 23-8 146,652 | 51-6 137,568 | 48-4 1,066 
1945 | 288,730 | 23-9 148,912 | 51-6 139,818 | 48-4 1,065 
1946 330,732 26-9 169,945 51-4 160,787 48-6 1,057 


Births in Urban Centres.—Table 9 shows the number of live births in the 
urban, centres of Canada with 10,000 population or over in 1941. The five-year 
averages for 1936-40 show births by place of occurrence. Many of these births 
were to women who lived elsewhere. The figures for 1944-46 are by the residence 
of the mother, and show the number of births, wherever occurring, to residents of 
each centre. The two sets of figures are thus not comparable. 


9.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 19,000 Population or Over, 1944-46, with Five- Year 
Averages, 1936-45 


Norr.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and SU ea auens: ony they are by 
place of residence. 


Census Populations }} Aver- | Aver- 


Province and Urban Centre || age, age, 1944 1945 1946 
1931 1941 1936. 40 | 1941-45 
Prince Edward Island— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Charlottetown... 1. csi ae ceieee 12,361 14, 821 440 385 407 395 479 
Nova Scotia— 
WMartmouth: corse eas eon eee tee 9,100 10, 847 122 405 430 430 476 
Glace Bay %. 23h sities aaa nane 20, 706 25, 147 892 729 718 718 863 
Halifaxas’ oc eae ee ote iene 59,275 70,488 || 1,772 | 2,027 | 2,094 | 2,044] 2,352 
SVGNSYV ass. 2es shee hie see hiner 23,089 28, 305 640 930 953 940 1,035 
PE TUL OLN hed eres De ee Se Sa ere 7,901 10, 272 226 292 303 274 342 
New Brunswick— 
Od OriCtOnsaaselctee’cke coe tae «oto eis 8, 830 10, 062 241 228 237 2871 3951 
MON CUOM.:< fe.aen oss toca Onis ia oe ere 20, 689 22, 763 550 644 721 667 774 


Saint Jolin 5 res dash wt wore th. yeas 47,514 51,741 | 1,294 1 1,364 1,445 | 1,322 1 1,682 


1 Includes Devon. 
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- 9,—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-46, with Five- Year 
Averages, 1936-45—concluded 
Census Populations |} Aver- | Aver- 
Province and Urban Centre —] are, age, 1944 1945 1946 
1931 1941 1936-40 | 1941-45 
: Quebec— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine.................. 8, 748 11, 961 281 371 363 388 449 
SE ICOUULIN Ls ciate xi fs 0,0 ook otots eeiENiesiauas 11,877 16,040 551 890 1,091 904 936 
POPUTIMONGAVING. ciiclc haticdaw es tee 6, 609 10, 555 253 370 403 885 448 
COBAIN eit: econ Seiioteeeiwe. kee Zk 10, 587 14,197 335 464 451 515 606 
AAEM crt POT PS ap as oral SR Goi ete ree 29, 433 32,947 842 1,174 1,209 1,229 1,383 
UIE LO dredcba alte cschinipryeevancieisnabonforlavalonu 10, 765 12,749 298 407 411 406 438 
MORGTICTOE So )se) oi sios aati sho Gewste thiss u's 9,448 13,769 477 862 968 861 729 
RENO RIRTNO BEE IESE ae acta iEs orarctaheitarticfevereta casos 18, 630 20,051 394 501 504 534 609 
z DONS ites cede hea are taicichart Hae eas acess 11, 724 11,991 231 328 350 339 386 
4 IVEOMELODR eat cia an SoRe ofr oetele an cee 818, 577 903,007 | 17,998 | 21,356 |} 22,225 | 22,775 | 24,099 
: POL ECU BE eats Ate Ob spre dicts oenclns tiecasese 28,641 380, 751 52 331 853 316 404 
MONO DOC He ee te fe sfopare ic ity acevmrsiete eid aaih 130, 594 150, 757 3,976 4,315 4,605 4,402 4,457 
‘ Peed WAS ETD ITS cerns baxettosis ciation Rol olord -e-aete 13, 448 17,798 409 419 459 4i7 487 
, Purr CHINE UG, ee mettte on eho sigs wis wa Ou Rh 11, 256 13, 646 311 415 446 457 413 
RieIeCOMID tees on es a eas 8, 967 11,329 257 429 458 454 |» 530 
q his wanswan WM alis.f 1, eos cae heise s asta! 15, 345 20,325 528 850 896 957 867 
: Ser HrOOKGce staat cre lice Scie dhe chirutes 28, 993 35, 965 872 1,141 1,166 1, 256 1,309 
TSOLGL Mere Wee ek dees cle Maen ee Marw's 10, 320 12,251 240 480 572 550 454 
| Thetford Mines 10, 701 12,716 342 417 423 409 437 
4 TEGAN OTS Shia iths these ee wee ole Deals 85, 450 42,007 1,144 1,235 1,199 1,199 1,255 
‘ EVAL SLU LGL cleey iS igrcts Mla te osss sv) oitd ¢-S¥e.cabvale 11,411 17, 052 350 665 703 631 660 
a WOTCUITINRS Boe the sale Cowie ie Ae wen bia eochs 60, 745 67,349 827 1, 520 1,579 1,588 1, 826 
_.. MV ESUIAGUNU. once ac cisat ie ccow sore dele 24, 235 26, 047 260 251 305 275 345 
" Ontario— 
a 1 SNOUT SH oat pea Ae eae’ a SY 13, 790 15, 710 478 383 369 391 469 
F, Brant sae ee eink is S 30,107 | 31,948 626 765 757 797 | 1,016 
s, Prhekville... $5.04 ests tak es eed oe 9,736 11,342 303 260 271 276 297 
a RW AMET UIATIA TON ce atthe f Siva o bur attsie oe ote 14,569 17,369 735 412 362 413 472 
CONES STIS SS 5 Ser TR RO a 11, 126 14,117 606 506 526 516 701 — 
 . ME OT OS HOGLUUle es eat e el cieiats oe ek eas 5, 207 11, 757. ai 158 183 188 143 
t Moti Williamctie! 36.70. aut doen 26,277 | 30,585 520 648 653 668 872 
a ‘GENS cls SE Oa Po eee ee eben team 14, 006 15,346 803 312 342 299 460 
a UCL DIEFR IME aoc eos wei doue gs leno 21,075 23,273 294 469 466 456 580 
‘ MELA TTIGER OWS GOW fe cpepacdepsl cs ek EX css escune obo ce 155, 547 166, 337 2,928 3,462 3,676 3,489 4,623 
7 TIERS HORS alec cisee oie cm orale: sage the Sreteal 23, 4389 30, 126 763 844 875 842 1,081 
si MSAEEIIENEE Sch clasts SSeS Go aloe Beers 30, 793 35, 657 788 711 659 743 936 
y ; NCVER CLOTS bas aaah, 5 HE walle agdee, wishes kis oa 71,148 78, 264 1,589 1,689 1,735 1,774 2,266 
. NiararartWallsistc acs ar. cases Wena 19,046 20, 589 422 540 533 527 654 
4 IN (ayer 0G BN As A a a ae near a A a 15, 528 15,599 407 362 385 383 455 
ai) NSD At Ad ree Ase a Ne arck Sell yedl Soowsp sc 23,439 26, 813 545 584 579 593 675 
a WDUGHWe es nt ee re ee Toe Ma 126, 872 154, 951 3,178 3,007 3,492 3,609 4,518 
i NOVEM SOMNG srs arcitei chosen anti che Molen 12, 839 14,002 348 315 324 282 402 
a REO MIDTO KEP AA Liaiieaiae bins byancie a dlohs ce 9,368 11,159 296 299 303 302 374 
ae) PACLECUOLOUZN cr. c os ca sieten chat 22,327 25,350 675 680 682 759 970 
y arate NT GENE glee oct te evs, ch care cases ene. he 19, 818 24, 426 606 558 538 560 691 
ERC SH MATINGS 25 4%. ce 5 ost lous is. crores 6 .s1e 24,753 30,275 648 734 790 757 895 
Si, SAO Lr AS Se eae ea ee 15, 430 17,132 398 382 382 368 433 
ETIL EG Mee MOO orc oe SS stort Gad ckete co Wis kk 6 : 18,191 18, 734 464 447 465 509 605 
SSCL PSS) ei 1 Ws RRs PP IIE 23, 082 25,794 595 725 726 744 828 
MER OL CAPM oo ona o's oe iz bie ts tides och nol i 17, 742 17,038 393 288 314 265 399 
“SPOIL CUTER a ae Ge UE, Saeed ee 18,518 82, 203 1,317 1,324 1,282 1,237 1, 230 
MMATISI NY Woks (oko hore Gente R IE ooarw es ees 14, 200 28,790 855 833 683 751 851 
MOYER Ou ER RSG CNR ne i rreinn Ri ES aE 631, 207 667,457 || 10,441 | 11,163 | 11,336 | 11,360 | 15,448 
I MPIN 5 AR ye NS hc Gia wo Sahoo ola FRE Oe 10,709 12,500 356 357 369 323 875 
BRATEIROT Maan hoi SELL os setae agcae.t 98,179 105,311 2,173 2,383 2,426 2,248 2,907 
BISCO Kiet Ge oh dda tae c ichetai oie uae s0bnehe © 11,395 12,461 283 267 236 265 342 
Manitoba— 
BITTON eo ters tes Nie e Kole calc erie: 17,082 17,383 278 856 389 355 395 
PESONILACO tot. te ile als oP bai 16,305 18, 157 1,290 425 471 448 603 
NTE US and 2 8 Sa ig a a 218,785 221, 960 3,785 4,087 4,165 4,276 5,291 
Saskatchewan— 
OU TES Eo7 LD er a IRR nec pe 21,299 20, 753 496 462 470 454 591 
novacav fey gears nea ae ee 9,905 12,508 508 340 365 368 | 437 
Vici, . URES Rs See rans ae 53, 209 58, 245 1,331 Dae 1,155 1,205 Peon 
PIS LCHITIA Hoe: Sevic ise aeeietss sd xiacc di,en <> 43,291 43,027 928 843 899 907 1,251 
——- Alberta— 
. ‘ “OS ee ee a 83, 761 88,904 1,720 2,058 2,190 2,201 2,559 
.% RUE EOII A 08 cae sib cae os Mss weal « 79,197 93, 817 2,10. 2,379 2,565 2,793 3,431 
ee RESTO cts s i. cutee cdcdeclsees pes 13,489 14,612 638 372 ~ 409 421 483 
ae PR TOIB ONL Ab tite a ka cos. « chave-ssolwisiel se sie 10,300 10,571 355 287 332 300 356 
= British Columbia— 
gy New Westminster................005. 17, 524 21, 967 789 493 504 504 564 
Be Vancouver Ler iS ESE SATO STEYR coe ena 246, 593 275, 353 4,039 5,397 5, 827 5,711 6,979 
PR 4 TT STE. Bhai ae le eae a 39,082 44, 068 854 1,150 1,383 1,130 211 
- 
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Illegitimacy.—Less than 5 p.c. of live births in Canada are illegitimate. 
This percentage is comparatively low. The apparent increase since 1926 is partly 
due to the more complete registration of illegitimate births, brought about by the 
co-operation of provincial registration officials and social welfare agencies, and 
by their more sensible and sympathetic treatment of illegitimacy. 


10.—Mlegitimate Live Births, and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Provinces, 
1944-46, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-45 


opiate? Baa are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years by place of 
residence. 


Item P.E.I.) N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.] Alta.) B.C. Canada? 
Totals—MMegitimate No. | No. | No. No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. No. 

Live Births— Av. 1926-30 42 558 299 2,334 2,196 501 489 479 240 7,138 

Av. 1931-85 74 652 373 2,431 2,707 501 651 613 330 8,333 

Av. 1936-40 83 766 415 2,539 2,939 506 663 643 475 9,030 


—_—— ff ————— | | | of | | 


Av. 1941-45 | 115 | 1,067} 619 | 3,001 | 3,712 | 595} 697 | 849 | 879}} 11,534 


1944 | 101 ]1,165} 698 | 3,098 | 3,764) 653 | 703} 849 | 1,048}| 12,079 
1945 138°] 1,228} 761 3,058 4,075 677 829 | 1,050 |} 1,121 12,937 
1946 | 149 |1,288 | 773 | 38,031 | 4,165 | 750} 959 | 1,218] 1,262)) 13,595 
Percentages—IHe-~- 
gitimate to Total 


Live Births— Av. 1926-30} 2:4] 5-1] 2-9 2°8 3:2] 3-5] 2-3] 3-0] 2-3 3-01 
Av. 1931-85 | 3-8] 5-7] 3-6 3-1 4-2] 3-7] 3-2] 3-7] 3-3 3-65 

Av. 1936-40 | 4:0] 6:4] 3-7 3-2 4-6] 3-7] 3:6] 3-9] 3-9 3°95 

Av. 1941-45 | 5:3 | 7-1] 4:8 3-1 4-8] 3:8] 3-8} 4-5] 5-0 4-17 

1944} 4:4] 7-5) 5-2 3-0 4-8] 4-1] 38-9] 4-4] 5-5 4-25 

1945 | 6-1] 7-9 | 5:6 2-9 5:2} 4:2] 4-4] 5-3] 5-9 4-48 

1946 I 5°38) -.7 +2) 47. 2-7 431 4:0| 4:51 5-5 | 5-6 4-11 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Stillbirths.—Table 11 shows the number of stillbirths in Canada and the 
provinces, together with the rates per 1,000 live births. The rate of stillbirths has 
been falling since 1926, though not equally in all provinces. The rate of illegitimate 
stillbirths per 1,000 illegitimate live births is considerably higher than the rate 
of legitimate stillbirths, and consequently higher than the over-all rate. 


1i._Stilibirths, and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1944-46 with 
Five- Year Averages, 1926-45 


, Now sete are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years by place of 
residence. 

iy i Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 


Mothers 
Item sees 


P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Canada| No. of 


Totals— Av. 1926-30 43) 365) 283) 2,212) 2,761} 479) 551) 467) 297; 7,458) 356) 4-77 
Av. 1931-35 67; 401) 302} 2,337) 2,284) 383) 488) 421) 247; 6,930) 381) 5-50 
Av. 1936-40 61] 334) 282) 2,386] 2,008] 340) 393) 359) 248) 6,410) 337) 5-26 


_————_$§| q—]—_§ |§ oqo |) qe _— |) qe | §—| — |_| __ | = 


Av. 1941-45 50} 385) = 291} 2,797) 1,982} 344) 349) 329) 308} 6,835) 355] 5-20 


1944 42) 405} 283) 2,814) 1,866} 315) 344) 335) 301; 6,705) 369) 5-50 
1945 40] 327} 267) 2,880) 1,844] 327; 334) 312) 337) 6,668) 336) 5-04 
1946 63) 378) 321) 2,927) 2,016} 360} 372) 363) 321) 7,121} 3531 4-96 


Per 1,000 
Illegitimate 
Rates per 1,000 Live Live Births 
Births—Av. 1926-30 24-8] 33-1] 27-4) 26-7) 40-2} 33-3] 25-9) 29-3) 28-7 81-5 ‘49-9 
Av. 1931-35 34-2) 384-9} 28-9) 29-6}. 35-1] 28-0] 24-0] 25-4] 24-7 30-3 45°7 
Av. 1936-40 29-7) 27-7) 25-4) 30-4] 31-2} 25-2) 21-0) 22-0) 20-5 28-0 37°3 


Av. 1941-45 | 23-0} 25-5} 22-4) 28-5) 25-6] 21-8) 18-9] 17-4) 17-4 24-7 30°8 
1944 | 18-4) 26-0) 21-0) 27-5) 28-9) 19-7) 19-0) 17-3] 15-8 23-6 30-5 
1945 | 17-7) 21-1) 19-5} 27-6) 23-3) 20-1) 17-6] 15-6) 17-9 23-1 26-0 
1946 | 22-6| 21-11 19-7| 26-3! 20-7] 19-2| 17-4] 16-4| 14-2 21-5 26-0 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 85 in Canada results 
in the birth ‘of more than one child. In 1926-46, there have been 61,444 such 
confinements, of which 60,878 were twins and 559 were triplets. There have 
been six sets of quadruplets. The Dionne quintuplets were born in 1934. 


Table 12 shows that the proportion of stillbirths is higher among multiple 
than among single births. It is about twice as high for twins and between two 
and six times as high for triplets. 


12.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1944-46, with Five-Year 
Averages, 1936-45 


Norre.—Figures for 1944 to 1946 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Confinements and Births pyre Tee 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
NUMBERS 
Confinements— 
cere yd Ep: Eye Me SOR age Een ee Nee ea IEA 229,778 277,398 284, 563 288, 734 330, 405 
SiC rtee Seer i ue ces ets oinat: Shara clok aad os dias 2,667 3,096 8,140 3.283 3, 664 
erin lec cea ete oe, Cates Aldcs eke lits Sree cs 21 26 26 30 40 
Ousarupleticsscnce ee sks Sr ncriyicnn tom sive 2k ttre © 1 4 1 2 Nil 
Totals, Confinements................ 2325466 280, 52 2825430 292,049 334,109 
Births— 
Single— 
LOO OO aa Se Ge ean (A (REC ane Creel Re) 223, 668 270, 857 278, 144 282,330 3238, 586 
PLU DORN Ea cm Rae eh ce eer cosines 6,110 6, 540 6,419 6, 404 6, 819 
Twin— 
Aes PR cess SER ear eR Gy he eens cS ae 5,041 5, 902 6, 003 6,310 7, 034 
z SUUMDOFI TR Ne Seat NS kok tas Soe ee 293 289 277 256 294 
Triplet— 
1D dS eR Aa ga SE or Se 8 56 70 69 83 112 
Stillborn ee Ler ee oo eee iceneas 7 8 9 i 8 
Quadruplet— 
: TEI VORRANES oui t a Cire flees Sok ee eich te ee a Mie bias 1 1 4 7 - 
SCID ORNA Rs Gate oo testis es Nil 1 Nil 1 - 
Totals: Birthss650.. ore has 235,197 283,670 290,925 295,398 334,855 
1 LUE ha ic ile 2 ga gen Sg la dn A 228, 767 276, 832 284, 220 288, 730 330, 732 
Fe RSLS OTT A Ae ae hTERT eee ee tive iewe betes 6, 410 6, 838 6, 705 6, 668 (aIeal 
a PERCENTAGES 
Confinements— 
‘NTEGLE Ys 0 cyan Re BR ae ae a omar tage Mie reich Praia an 98-8 98-9 98-9 98-9 98-9 
- IPPON, Mee eeE SKIT eh S Wee Sahay hee, 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 
“E “LOT C1 iis HAS eel Rica Tee a SM Pe Ree Ie 2 2 2 
e BOA CIEUDLOL Lee tata wine orld to Ons hed Does Sea 2 2 2 2 
oe Totals, Confinements................ 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
-Births— 
Single— 
tel UD SASS 6 eine ie arts kde mai a eae IR a 2 97-3 97-6 97-7 97°8 97-9 
‘Siull Lovar os Baas Seek Gee gee Mee ery ge oe ee 2°7 2-4 2:3 2-2 2-1 
“LEDS 2d Nese eed Og te 94-5 95-3 95-6 96-1 96-0 
“SAIL Of tesa al A SP ee 5:5 4-7 4-4 3-9 4-0 
Ss 
1 Two quadruplet confinements occurred in 1937, one in 1944 and two in 1945. 2 Less than one- 


tenth of one per cent. 
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12.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1944-46, with Five-Year 
; Averages, 1936-45—concluded 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 to 1946 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Average. 
1941-45 


5 Average 
Confinements and Births 1936-40 


1944 |» 104 | 1946 


PERCENTAGES—concluded 


Births—concluded 


riplet— 

LA VOR shee acest re nS ean ERI 88-9 89-7 88-5 92-2 93-3 

Séilibora wee eee ee ee oe eee ee 11-1 10-3 11-5 7°8 6-7 
Quadruplet— 

f By hice persia etapa tigen Ramaes, PRs cart ry awl eey i Vos 1 L 100-0 87-5 ~ 

Still borne vcemeee ee terckese aes teresa eae eet ote - 1 _ 12-5 

Totals; Births... 3335... eo eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

STG WO Zoints ow Ghee US Oe Tete as eae 97-3 97-6 97-7 97-7 97-9 
Still boris sauces wee ete ee ae el elo eee 2-7 2:4 2-3 2-3 P| 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


Fertility Rates.—The sex and age distribution of the population is an 
important factor in determining birth, death and marriage rates. Since more 
than 95 p.c. of children are born to women between the ages of 15 and 50, differences 
in the proportion of women of these ages to the population as a whole will cause 
differences in the birth rates of different countries or regions, even though the 
fertility of women at each age may be the same. Measures of fertility which are 
independent of the sex and age distribution of the population have, therefore, been 
devised. The best known of these are age-specific fertility rates and reproduction 
rates. 


Further details on this subject may be found at pp. 153-154 of the 1947 edition 
of the Year Book or from the report “Gross and Net Reproduction Rates, Canada | 
and the Provinces,”’ published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Age of Parents.—The numerical and percentage distribution of legitimate live 
births by the ages of the parents, is given in Table 13, of illegitimate live births by 
the age of the mother, in Table 14, and of stillbirths by the age of the mother in 
Table 15. The average ages of the parents are also given. 


It will be seen that the average age of parents is now slightly lower than it was 
in 1930-32. Besides the fertility rates at each age, two other factors help to deter- 
mine the average age of parents having children; first, the average age of potential 
parents, that is, of the population between the ages of 15 and 50 and secondly, the 
\ proportions of first and second births to the total. The average age of men between 
\15 and 50 was 30-9 years in 1931 and 30-7 in 1941; the average age of women was 
30-4 in 1931 and again 30-4 in 1941. The changes are thus very small. Other things 
being equal, a high proportion of first and second births will result in a lower average 
age of parents. In 1930-82, first births were slightly less than one-quarter of all 
births, and second births less than one-fifth. First and second births thus were 
43 p.c. of the total. In 1940-42, first births were over one-third of all births, and 
second births nearly one-quarter. First and second births together thus were 
56 p.c. of the total. These changes are very great and account for the lower average 
age of parents. | . ’ 
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A number of other facts are shown in Tables 13, 14 and 15. In the first place, 
the average age of fathers of legitimate children is about 4 years greater than the 
average age of mothers. Secondly, the average age of mothers of illegitimate 
children is about 5 years less than the average age of mothers of legitimate children; 
in 1930-32 the difference was 6 years. The fact that over two-thirds of illegitimate 
children are born to mothers under 25 years of age accounts for this difference. 
Thirdly, the average age of mothers of stillborn children is higher than that of live 
born. Table 15 shows that the rate of stillbirths per 1,000 live births increases 
with age of the mother. It is more than twice as high among mothers of 40-44 
years as it is among mothers of 20-24, and over three times as high among mothers 
of 45-49. 


13.—Legitimate Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1945 and 1946, with Three-Year 
Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Nore.—Figures for 1945 and 1946 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Averages Averages 
Age Group 1930-32 | 1940-42 | 1945 | 1946 
FATHERS 
No p.c. No p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Under 20 years. .....:..... 960 0-4 1,228 0-5 2,020 0-7 2,278 0-7 
20-24 SPaT os Na ie as 25, 811 11-1 29, 655 12-0 34, 301 12-4 43, 530 13-7 
25-29 Perea tS Sens by 57, 254 24-7 69, 053 28-0 69, 491 25-2 85, 111 26-8 
30-34 Ca eae Se es 55, 661 24-1 64, 180 26-0 72,314 26-2 81, 656 25°8 
35-39 sao h Gere REE NES 43, 698 18-9 43, 224 17-5 51, 866 18-8 56, 308 17-8 
40-44 . LE eee en 28,364 12-3 23,132 9-4 27, 748 10:1 29,619 9-3 
45-49 dite wears apauee 18, 362 5-8 10, 645 4-3 11, 897 4.3 12,375 3-9 
OU years Or Over. Jf) ..3.. 22. 6, 158 2-7 5, 734 2-3 6, 003 2-2 6, 138 1-9 
Totals, Stated Ages....... 231,268 | 100-0 | 246,851 | 100-0 || 275,640 | 100-0 | 317,010] 100-0 
Ages not stated............ 315 - 198 - 153 ~ 127 - 

Totals, All Ages........ 231,583 - 247,049 - 275,293 - 317,137 - 
Average Ages of Fathers.. 33-7 32-8 “PS 3259 32°5 

MOTHERS 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No p.c. No p.c. 

Under 20 years............ 12,460 5-4 14, 062 5:7 13,361 4.8 15, 535 4-9 
20-24 [he See 58,003 25-1 67,077 27-2 73, 5384 26°7 87, 624 27-6 
25-29 2) a Se Gale ae 64, 204 27-7 74, 897 80-3 80, 613 29-2 95, 400 30-1 
30-34 So i chy Ok aia 48, 567 21-0 50,376 20-4 60, 467 21-9 67, 573 21-3 
35-39 ees ca sab ictats 33,478 14-5 29,032 11-8 35,074 12-7 37, 660 11-9 
40-44 OS UR? Piers 13,173 5:7 10, 383 4-2 11,440 4.2 12,021 3°8 
45-49 eMac. Can, wR Os 1,382 0-6 1,055 0-4 1,103 0:4 1,168 0-4 
50 years or over........... 24 1 20 L 20 1 9 1 
Totals, Stated Ages mes sr Be 231,291 100-0 246, 902 100-0 275,612 100-0 316, 990 100-0 
Ages not stated........... 292 ~ 147 = 181 - 147 - 

Totals, All Ages........ 231,583 - 247,049 ~ 275,793 - 317,137 - 
Average Ages of Mothers. . 29-3 28-6 28-8 28-6 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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14.— Illegitimate Live Births, by Age of the Mother, 1945 and 1946, with Three-Year 


Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Nors.—Figures for 1945 and 1946 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 


Ages not stated 


Average Ages of Mothers. . 


ee 20 years 


“cc 


Age Group 


eeeosece 


eoecoee 


eccecese 


eroeeve 


50 years or over 


Totals, Stated Ages 


eee 
coesvseece 


Totals, All Ages 


Averages Averages 
1930-32 1940-42 1945 1946 
No. p.c No. p.c. No. p.c No. p.c 
Ry tere 2, 648 37°3 2,866 30-7 3,573 29-2 3, 892 30-1 
{Abe PPE 38°4 3, 683 39-5 4, 896 40-0 5, 213 40-3 
aaa 958 13-5 1,594 17-1 2,105 17-2 2,135 16-5 
Res 416 5-9 694 7-4 968 7-9 958 7:4 
ee 250 3°5 355 3°8 526 4-3 554 4-3 
Sraraye 86 1-2 125 1:3 158 1-3 167 1-3 
eee 13 0-2 12 0-1 17 0-1 15 0-1 
Pee Nil - 1 1 Nil - 3 1 
Rae 7,098 100-0 9,330 100-0 12, 243 100-0 12, 937 100-0 
Dore 1,197 - 936 - 694 - 658 - 
Bracke 8,295 - 10,266 - 12,937 - 18, 595 - 
23-2 23°8 24-0 23-9 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


15.—Stillbirths by Age of the Mother, Together with Rates per 1,000 Live Births, 


1945 and 1946, with Three-Year Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Norte.—Figures for 1945 and 1946 are by place of residence, for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Stillbirths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Age Group Rvece x Aver- | Aver- 
Bes Me al Se 1945 1946 ages | ages | 1945 | 1946 
Nos |/pie: | ZNo. | "p:c. eNo. | p.c. ah No.s|"p.c: 
Under 20 years....... A72\e6-4| 4878|> 5rhleg- 882! 5 5:0) (404ie sd-71 | 31-31) (2223 G Glee. s 
20-24 bras gic ees s 1,574) 21-2] 1,482) 21-7) 1,431) 21-6) 1,614; 22-8) 25-9) 20-9). 18-2} 17-4 
25-29 So iey Ce Aaae: 1,704] 23-0) 1,804) 26-4) 1,609} 24-3] 1,833] 25-9 26-1 23-6} 19-5} 18-8 
30-34 Sere Ate ats 1,517} 20-5] 1,465) 21-5) 1,502) 22-7] 1,511) 21-3) 31-0) 28-7) 24-4! 22-0 
35-39 eter Seer ae 1,327) 17-9] 1,104} 16-2] 1,132} 17-1] 1,105) 15-6} 39-3] 37-6] 31-8] 28-9 
40-44 BL oe Saat 712} 9-6) 520} 7-6) 547) 8-3) 541) 7-6} 53-7) 49-5] 47-2] 44-4 
45-49 DE ne 99} 1:3 72) 1-4 74) 1-1 76} 1-1) 70-7} 67-5) 66-1) 64-2 
50 years or over....... 3} 1 2) 2 1} 1 Ho 2 2 2 2 
Totals, Stated Ages...| 7,408} 100-0) 6,827) 100-0] 6,628) 100-0} 7,085} 100-0) —- - - - 
Ages not stated....... 129} - 56} - 40} - 36] = - ~ - = 
Totals, All Ages....| 7,587) - | 6,883! - | 6,668} - | 77,1211 - 31-4, 26-7] 23-1) 21-5 
Average Ages of 
IMO CHET Shes sfer.'s. <10rae) 80:4 30-0 80-3 29-9 - - - - 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
justify the calculation of a rate. 


2 The number of cases in this age group is too small to 


Order of Birth.—Tables 16 and 17 show the order of birth of legitimate and 


illegitimate live-born children according to the age of the mother. 


In 1946 the 


proportion of first-born children was 31 p.c. of legitimate live births and 70 p.c. 


of illegitimate live births. 
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16.— Order of Birth of Legitimate Live Children Born in Canada, by Age and Residence 
of Mother, 1946 


- Age of Mother 


Order of All 
j é nder 45 Years} Age 
Birth of Child) Ages 15 | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | and | Not 
Years Over | Stated 
1st child...... 98,310 19 | 12,175 | 44,169 | 26,941 | 10,904 3,367 660 33 42 
ie 78,758 1 2,788 | 26,283 | 27,815 | 15,622 0,000 829 39 28 
esict. en 48,185 - 481 | 10,785 | 17,818 | 12,591 5, 460 969 59 22 
nly Os 28, 751 - 57 4,258 | 10,413 8,575 4,401 986 45 16 
lni ay | Co 18, 787 - 8 | 1,477 6, 088 6, 292 3, 842 992 78 10 
co, ee 12, 430 - 1 464 Soro 4,642 2,982 897 62 7 
He) oo oe 8,742 - 2 128 1,722 3,315 2,616 876 73 10 
Cit 6, 434 - - 34 785 2,385 2,280 860 87 3 
Cd). <a 4,658 - ~ 6 290 1, 453 2,009 826 74 - 
AOnnee en, of. . ss 3, 665 - - 2 82 909 1, 729 859 83 1 
hte. Sai 2,710 - = 4 42 458 1,318 801 86 1 
13 eS 2,001 - - 2 12 231 965 700 90 1 
‘bon sae 1,384 - - - 2 108 613 575 86 = 
LL, ee 898 - - - ye 48 345 435 68 - 
Ati sass: 608 - - - 1 15 201 314 rr - 
GBI Mee hes 357 - - - - 10 92 200 55 - 
bin ea 188 - - = - 4 4] 113 30 - 
LSet Sa crea 110 = = - - 2 17 63 28 ~ 
MOthee eS 63 = - = - = 15 38 10 ~ 
~ 20th and over.. 49 - - - - - 10 25 14 - 
Not stated..... 49 - 3 12 12 9 4 3 - 6 
Total... .:... 317,137 20 | 15,515 | 87,624 | 95,400 | 67,573 | 37,660 | 12,021 1,177 147 


17. Order of Birth of Illegitimate Live Children Born in Canada, by Age and 
Residence of Mother, 1946 


Age of Mother 


Order of All 


: : Under 45 Years] Age 
Birth of Child | Ages 15 |-15-19 | 20-24-| 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | and | Not 
Years Over | Stated 

Peiehild..... 9, 582 s5 | 3,500! 3,801} 1,073| 316] 149 36 7\| 615 
a< 1) 849 24g | '932| '497| 61 56 15 1 4 
) ae 771 - 93 | 308] 258] 134 BB 10 1 3 
Mee 492 | - 2 97| 172 95 45 9 1 1 
ae 272 || te 19 95 81 62 11 2 2 
6th “ |... 174°. - & 8 54 53 38 20 Te ee 
| 130} - S 3 30 39 49 7 a eae 
seyees 7 s 2 8 29 26 8 ip ae: 
hot hy eee x S 6 22 28 12 i Pee 
fee vy owe e 2 3 il 14 ee 3 
oe Cy Wha a EK = 7 16 as eee 2: 
oe va pec 2 : a 3 6 Reha x. 
one ie uh és EB zs 9 Bila 
eer a ae _ 2 = i ke 2 to es 
eee om es eS im ss A 1 ich be ei 
ith “ . 1.) id t: : n = J a & % 
a i ea 4 a ¥ E Is Tole if 
i ae a ae és a i s a al ini } 
(ene s 5 A a s a ‘" oa eats = 
aad over. ds “ is Z t 2 = a i = 
_ Not stated..... 118 - 24 43 9 7 ~ 2 - 33 
Total...... 13,595 90 | 3,802 | 5,213 | 2,135] 958| 554] 167 18 | 658 


‘Birthplace of Parents.—Table 18 shows the numbers and percentages of 
children whose parents were born in Canada or in different countries abroad. The 
proportion of children born to British-born and to foreign-born parents is decreasing. 
This is the result of the smaller immigration of recent years. 
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18.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births by Nativity of Parents, 1944-46, with 
Five- Year Averages, 1936-45 


Norre.—Figures for 1944 to 1946 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Numbers Percentages 
Country of Fate of Parents Mme. 9 are 3 Aes 
an ear ot ot 
Father | Mother Patents Father | Mother Parente 
(CANA da. Anon Cree eee Av, 1936-40 | 174,282 | 193,423 | 162,129 76°2 84-6 70-9 
Av. 1941-45 226,901 248,910 213,996 82-0 89-9 77°3 
1944 | 234,488 | 257,638 | 221,865 82-5 90-7 78-0 
1945 240, 868 262,908 226,931 83-4 90-7 78-6 
1946 | 280,169 | 297,886 | 259,953 84-7 90-1 78°6 
British Empire 
(other than Canada)...... Av. 1936-40 18,052 13, 790 4,209 7-9 6-0 1-8 
Av. 1941-45 15,619 11,351 2,379 5-6 4-1 0-9 
1944 15,185 10, 625 PASEO) 5-4 3-7 0-8 
1945 13, 828 11,544 ee Sit 4-8 4-0 0°6 
1946 16, 106 17, 261 2,204 4-9 5-2 0-7 
United Statesoes orcas. ces: Av. 1936-40 8,107 7,692 1,760 3°6 3-4 0-8 
Av. 1941-45 7,300 6, 486 1,182 2-6 2:3 0-4 
1944 aul 6, 273 1,073 2-5 2-2 0-4 
1945 6, 827 6,035 988 2-4 2-1 0:3 
1946 7,089 6, 574 843 2-1 2-0 0:3 
Other foreign countries...... Av. 1936-40 19,163 12,922 8, 880 8-3 5-6 3-9 
Av. 1941-45 15,330 9,487 5,301 5-5 3-4 1-9 
1944 15,112 9,102 4,852 5-3 3-2 1-7 
1945 14,112 8,529 4,265 4-9 3-0 1°5 
1946 13, 639 - 8, 503 3, 790 4-1 2-6 1-1 
Birthplace unspecified...... Av. 1936-40 9,163 940 63 4-0 0-4 1 
Av. 1941-45 11, 683 648 48 4-2 0-2 1 
1944 12, 224 582 39 4.3 0-2 1 
1945 13,095 614 34 4-5 0-2 1 
1946 13, 729 508 15 4.2 0-2 1 
PEARS. Se vs) 5» «hates aie Av. 1936-40 | 228,767 | 228,767 | 177,0412 100-0 100-0 77-48 
Ay. 1941-45 | 276,832 | 276,832 | 222,906? 100-0 100-0 80-53 
1944 | 284,220 | 284,220 | 229,9992 100-0 100-0 80-93 
1945 | 288,730 | 288,730 | 284,0892 100-0 100-0 81-13 
1946 | 330,732 | 330,732 | 266,8052 100-0 100-0 80-33 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 This figure gives the number of children whose fathers 
and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between this figure and the total number of 
births represents the number of children whose parents were born in different countries. 3 This is 


the percentage of children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. 


Origin of Parents.—Table 19 shows the numbers and percentages of children 
born to parents of the principal racial or ethnic groups in Canada. A person’s 
origin is usually traced through the father. For example, if the father is English 
and the mother French, the person’s origin is said to be English. [Illegitimate 
children, however, are usually classified by the origin of their mother, since the 
origin of the father is seldom known. 


Table 19 shows that about two-thirds of Canadian children are born to parents 
who are both of the same origin; one-third are born to parents of different origins. 
A certain amount of this inter-mixture has no doubt been going on for many years. 
It is clear that, in addition to biological factors, geography, language, religion and 
economic resources contribute to the formation of different ethnic or cultural groups. 
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-19.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births to Parents of Specified Origins, 1944-46, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1936-45 


Nors.—Figures for 1944 to 1946 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Numbers Percentages 
Origin is Parents fee Vari ate peer | ‘ (ee tag gee 
an ear ot oth 
Father | Mother Daronie Father | Mother Pitente 
MSIE WG ices ass so diaine 0% 648 Av. 1936-40 45,985 48,724 28, 889 20-1 21-3 12- 

Ay. 1941-45 55, 231 58, 617 32,491 20-0 21-2 11-7 
1944 56,138 59,551 32, 908 19-8 21-0::} 11-6 
1945 54,711 59,412 oloue 18-9 20-6 10-9 
1946 69, 421 75, 423 40,130 21-0 22-8 12-1 
1 SL 552 a a a Av. 1936-40 20, 603 20,192 7,569 9-0 8-8 3-3 
Av. 1941-45 24,988 25,137 - 8,325 9-0 9-1 3-0 
1944 25, 438 25, 631 8,492 9-0 9-0 3-0 
1945 25, 871 26, 069 8,521 9-0 9-0 3-0 
1946 31, 953 31, 863 9,879 9-7 9-6 3-0 
RECO OLIS TAs fei fics sles e's oe ors Av. 1936-40 21,148 | . 21,141 7,778 9-2 9-2 3°4 
! Av. 1941-45 26,071 26, 409 8,716 9-4 9-5 38-1 
1944 26, 263 27,058 8,787 9-2 9-5 3-1 
1945 26,575 27,490 8,851 9-2 9-5 3-1 
1946 33, 874 34, 138 10, 963 10-2 10-3 3°3 
TEN conc! ERE Se 9 A ee aa Av. 1936-40 87, 238 91,251 81, 888 38-1 39-9 35-8 
Av. 1941-45 | 107,883 | 118,085 | 100,635 39-0 40-8 36-4 
( 1944 | 112,087 | 117,576 | 104,672 39-4 41-4 36-8 
1945 115, 218 120, 212 107, 431 39-9 41-6 37-2 
1946 123, 555 128, 591 113, 235 387°4 38-9 34-2 
Otheronigins Mi. oo... es. Av. 1936-40 44,309 46,114 28,951 19-4 20-2 12-7 
Av. 1941-45 50, 693 52, 624 28, 854 18-3 19-0 10-4 
1944 51, 764 53, 402 28, 861 18-2 18-8 10-2 
1945 53,156 54, 839 29,272 18-4 19-0 10-1 
1946 58, 088 60, 078 29,745 17-6 18-2 9-0 
Origin unspecified........... Av. 1936-40 9,484 1,345 268 4.2 0-6 0-1 
Av. 1941-45 11, 966 960 190 4-3 0:3 0-1 
1944 12,530 1,002 226 4-4, 0-4 0-1 

1945 13,199 708 70 4-6 0-2 3 

1946 13, 841 639 69 4-2 0-2 3 
TERRES RO Cees oe es tds Av. 1936-40 | 228,767 | 228,767 | 155,343! 100-0 100-0 67-92 
Av. 1941-45 276,832 276,832 179,211) 100-0 100-0 64-72 
1944 | 284,220 | 284,220 | 183,946! 100-0 100-0 64-72 
1945 288, 730 288,730 185,667! 100-0 100-0 64-3? 
1946 330,732 330,732 204, 021! 100-0 100-0 61-72 


1 This figure gives the number of children whose fathers and mothers are of the same origin. The 
difference between this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose 
parents are of different origins. 2 This is the percentage of children whose fathers and mothers are 
of the same origin. 3 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


Section 4.—Deaths 


Except for wars and their after-effects—military and civilian deaths in the 
First and Second World Wars must be counted in tens of millions—impressive 
declines in the death rate have been recorded during the past century in many 
countries of the world. 
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Another Way of measuring mortality is by life tables and the expectation of 
life that they show. Expectation of life in Canada in 1940-42 was 68-0 years for 
males and 66-3 years for females. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the death rates in Canada 
and the provinces with those of other countries is shown in Table 20. 


20.—Death Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries of the World Compared 
with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official sources. In certain cases 
final figures are not available and provisional data are shown.) 


Country or Province Year uae Country Year ae 
Netherlands it ic:tiie on eres ene 1946 8-5 || England and Wales............... 1946 11-5 
Union of South Africa (Whites). 1946 S=8)e || Manan cls¢. 2beetiee bs, atletectcceiecone s 1946 11-7 
INOIWOAY 2k enters eee 1946 9-2 tally: 2 i Pe eer neat. 1946 11-9 
Canada octy Bub tc wee ces 1946 9-4 || Palestine (excluding Bedouins)...| 1946 12-3 

Saskatchewan ince tes ase 1946 Wal \ Northern ireland: 2.52.0 h nee 1946 12-5 
Al bertbasrane mares dick Seren eee 1946 BeZ" Hl COStarkvicd. ccamwce tector 1946 12-9 
MANLLODa hen Shoe thee eee 1946 Oc Oe i Spates cm ce. Sevens the oreo 1946 12-9 
Prince Edward Island........... 1946 Die 30 il) SCOLLANG 2. pene ten ess eett hee cea sere 1946 13-1 
QUEDEC ER RRauc es aks ch oeak tae 1946 Qedie NIB TANGeEe .- tae eee ee eee Soe 1946 13-3 
Ontario wes hig /scht ae ae 1946 O=(20'|\| SAMA CARA re SAR escenario 1946 13-3 
INT OMABS COLA sees oer 1946 GOT I ATISLELA tein deen ane aoa len ee ncrnte 1946 13-4 
BritisnsColumbiae:s....seeses see 1946 10st |KBel ginny cee see een ee ee 1946 13-6 
New. Brunswick. es) poco 1946 10-1 Bul earia. noe coke atta eee meats 1946 13-7 
Leelandeni eee hes eck Oe ees 1944 Oe WEIR ites & cc Re ee tee pteereinsre arelere oie 1946 14-0 
New Zealand (excluding Maoris)...| 1946 9-7 Hungary ti s8 0 ec en ieeey 1946 14-7 
Australian Ae eet ia ota bie ees 1946 10:0: VI Sabvadoreehiest ons tone San eck ee < 1946 15-5 
United sStatesser aria eee ces 1946 TO20. ul Chile meaeup atere se sate sane ee ine ciye 1946 17-2 
Denmarkia stents ees 1946 TOP Saal VBrrtishs india cy-reccevver. rate tele 1946 17-5 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 1945 Oe At sl Sapa, oes the eae het eee 1946 17-6 
SWE CN ccmeceiery man boeee oe nal 1946 LOSOue | EVOUMLANIA aeeercherecre aise ne oeeme ae 1946 18-0 
SWHEZOCLANG Serer tonee tee. ocr res 1946 TL eoR ll @evlone cancer sores ee seas 1945 22-1 
Pan atin aires sees va ote a tere eae oe 1946 11-4 


1 Trianon Territory. 


The number of deaths in Canada fell steadily from 113,515 in 1929 to 101,582 in 
1934. The high number of deaths in 1937 (113,824) and in 1943 (118,635) was partly 
due to higher mortality from influenza, bronchitis and pneumonia. — 


Since 1931, the Canadian death rate has fluctuated between 10-3 and 9-4 
per 1,000. It has been more or less stable in Ontario, has been falling in the 
Maritimes and Quebec and has been rising slightly in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. The exceptionally low death rates in the Prairie Provinces are 
partly due to their younger average population but the apparent slow rise in the 
death rates of the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, is due to the increasing 
proportion of people in the older age groups. In all parts of Canada, however, the 
1941 life tables show that public health and general living conditions have improved. 


Throughout Table 21, with one exception (Prince Edward Island death rates 
of 1945) the death rate is higher for males than for females, 


\ 
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21.—Deaths and Death Rates, by Sex and by Provinces, 1944-46 
Norre.—Figures are by place of residence. 


Total 
Province and Year Deaths 

Prince Edward Island............. 1944 926 
1945 888 

1946 874 

MEARS COGS. «cia do Ueto tie Doe erase race 1944 6,229 
1945 5, 625 

1946 6,046 

NO WEESTUNISWICK 3). cc 2.17 cpr cae em viese 1944 5,131 
1945 4, 865 

1946 | 4,866 
DE ho re tctin ve Ek eet 1944 | 34,813 
1945 | 33,348 

1946 33, 690 

NOAEATIOR SEAS. Cotes ca ek te cents 1944 | 39,781 
1945 39, 499 

1946 39, 758 

ETE OTS MET ts. Meee ae Wh ON 1944 6, 701 
1945 | 6,550 

1946 6, 537 

RASKALCHOWAN «2 66 Sch cie8< Slate's «ales 1944 6, 454 
1945 6, 429 

1946 6, 422 

OST RR. Pn ed 1944 6,320 
1945 6, 454 

: 1946 6,601 

Peembish @OlmMDIA.. 34 sc oc tke eee os 1944 9,697 
1945 9, 756 

1946 10, 137 

Canada (Exclusive of the 

BOY TILOTION)¢ be toe ceie'as 3 bck careanles 1944 | 116,052 
1945 | 113,414 

a 1946 | 114,931 


Rate per 


1,000 


ry 
Cor ooo OOO 


Bary gj oe 


—y 


eee 


meme MOIR MOT UA COM NSO WHO ERE OD W-~ID 


Males 


‘Females 


Number | Rate per | Number | Rate per 


of 
Deaths 


21,563 
21, 849 


3, 837 
3,775 
3,735 


3, 830 
3, 867 
3, 866 


3, 823 
3,907 
4,049 


6,003 
6, 047 
6,245 


64,313 
63,351 
64,159 


1,000 
Males 


— 


ae a 


— pt he 


—_ 
WOR COR MOU UGB COM GYM CHR YON AON OOM 


Soc WWM OBOWO COMM CONHNO COCSO SOC OFF OOS oo> 


socal sell pened at et 


of 
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Deaths | Females 


18, 152 
17, 936 
17, 909 


2, 864 
2,775 
2,802 


2,624 
2,562 
2,556 
2,497 
2,547 
2,502 


3, 694 
3, 699 
3, 892 


51,739 
50, 063 
50,772 


s 
8S 


co 


— 
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Deaths in Urban Centres.—In Table 22 deaths are classified by place of 
residence, the death rate in urban centres varies only slightly from the death rate 
of their respective provinces. However, due to the influx of people from the rural 
areas, the age distribution of the population in urban centres is often more favourable 
to a low death rate than that of a province as a whole. 

22.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,6600 Population or Over, 1944-46, with 
Five- Year Averages, 1936-45 
Nors.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years by place 


of residence. 


Province and Urban Centre 


1931 
No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
Mmarlotietown.<. bis. cacscceucsesecs 12,361 
Nova Scotia— 
Oe ee rr 9,100 
SBS. os. Sia 8 pas od Oa Fads ce Boos 20, 706 
MER 5 DO: oc ylerehce nc chcen 59,275 
SR Se A Sa Be, cyte 23,089 
a A (GRR ae 7,901 
New Brunswick— 
ES ee ae ae er 8, 830 
eh ane ease 20, 689 
NS oy ie Pas ot as slated 47,514 


_ 


1 Includes Devon. 


Census Populations 


1941 
No. 
14, 821 


10, 847 
25, 147 
70,488 
28, 305 
10, 272 


10, 062 
22,763 
51, 741 


Aver- 


Aver- 


age age 
1936-40 | 1941-45. 


1944 1945 

No. No 
221 223 
129 132 
238 227 
775 655 
317 283 
95 112 
112 1501 
212 209 
700 579 


1946 
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22.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-46, with 
Five- Year Averages, 1936-45—concluded 


Census Populations |} Aver- | Aver- 


Province and Urban Centre —______—_—————_]] age age 1944 1945 1946 
1931 1941 1936-40 | 1941-45 
Quebeec— No. No. No. No. No. No. No.. 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine.................. 8, 748 11, 961 71 97 95 117 114 
WhICOUtEMN I osc: al eee ee 11, 877 16,040 268 184 165 192 191 
IDEUMIMONGVIN. 2c. ena es os ae oe 6, 609 10,555 88 91 105 99 100 
GLAND Ye uccaerisetl sakes ties ee eee 10, 587 14,197 111 132 129 148 157 
0S dt eh atu peat eat toe apa ee AUS GEM Uaacn 8 29; 433 32, 947 355 355 362 385 383 
VOLSHEC geste thes ea eae ee eae 10, 765 12,749 177 15 163 134 171 
PONG WIErS . Aopen he oye ee coke 9,448 13, 769 97 157 150 174 143 
ACHING S35 Seat oat 18, 630 20,051 205 230 242 237 232 
NG OVAG Se ie eee ae SL ahs ces ae 11, 724 11,991 Pail 125 119 118 119 
Mon trealc.§ bin oe cncvssOe tae ate eee 818,577 | 903,007 || 9,715 | 9,885 || 10,059 | 9,480] 9,786 
Qutremonts ee eee ae eee 28, 641 80, 751 170 28 287 294 
One beGah: sae paces eietar. Laer 180,594 | 150,757 || 2,057 | 1,899 1,956 | 1,990] 1,827 
St HlLyacinthes. wost ee a ae eee 13, 448 17,798 318 256 283 264 264 
be eum eee ack a ae Ch oa 11, 256 13, 646 179 136 151 130 142 
Shy Jer Ome wey Maa woe ee ep ee 8, 967 11,329 88 118 122 139 135 
Shawiniganwl alls:.s sees. cee ee 15,345 20, 325 160 176 161 175 180 
Sherbrookemerctewses she wake Ae 28, 993 35, 965 477 381 445 401 414 
Sorel Fi RHA ee ae ae ee 10, 320 12,251 126 168 152 170 163 
“Whettor Ge Manes! cc taur abt alee: 10,701 12,716 172 148 165 134 143 
Eehiree Riveratm G saves caeel tf net ae 35, 450 42,007 606 414 408 403 394 
Vallev iieldarnac. aatcenitn os ah toe 11,411 17,052 164 184 189 179 175 
WSCCUn tet ee te hak ae 60, 745 67,349 521 532 591 555 524 
WieStONOUNE eons Gtr homes hemes 24,235 26,047 264 275 261 290 279 
Ontario— 
Bolle villeswey wets. nec aug er aeee te 13,790 15, 710 253 178 171 197 195 
IBTANGLOLC . coke tedion see el eee 30, 107 31,948 405 419 438 402 374 
IBLOCK Valloseseiacen ase eae he 9,736 11,342 199 158 161 162 149 
@hatham teens, secs meee one 14, 569 17, 369 330 219 214 242 214 
Cornwall cimecser cde cathe eee 11,126 14,117 247 204 197 |; 201 192 
Horest: Hillevas,: hb 2 oro eure 5, 207 sll gaye 38 62 72 78 70 
RortaW Wiliams auch eeaenen eee eet 26,277 30, 585 226 244 253 234 289 
GBB: heecee Matin aieiseec ketal ieee bn rene 14,006 15, 346 183 172 159 175 194 
Giielp his ate Rea meee ot ee 21,075 Pea) aries 214 271 268 276 263 
aint ltoms vies ats akin a eee 155, 547 166,337 1,621 1,769 1, 763 1,716 1, 637 
ingstoniwieece Meats we le see ce 23, 439 30, 126 DLO: Sr 823 374 396 
IKatchenersunc acct eee oR ee 30, 793 35, 657 386 331 829 333 347 
TiONGON Toye. Se aerate eno ate 71,148 78, 264 1,123 930 948 946 983 
Niagara Malis. tienes.) sete a 19,046 20, 589 216 217 222 217 206 
anifovmed oii ote niceties mpc mamiegme ph 088 fe CAS SIR Par 15, 528 15,599 168 141 142 178 129 
Oshawalsineis scaeee ope eo Ad Tes earn 23,439 26, 813 219 218 206 217 213 
OCTE Wate cet Re eae 126, 872 154, 951 1,825 1,718 1,719 1, 695 1,729 
Owen Sounds). 2isen eee ee 12, 83 14, 002 197 185 18t |" “YR2 167 
Pem brokeyxiten) Ser eee 9,368 11,159 178 127 126 142 108 
Peterborough... <2 7n eeee eee ee 22, 327 25,350 367 317 325 335 326 
Port Artaue face tee poe eee 19,818 | 24, 426 242 250 271 274 268 
St Catharinesoo. 4.5 se eee eee 24, 753 30,275 323 314 306 319 338 
Stbhomas era sak. eee ee eee ~ 11554800)... 17;1382 254 237 248 254 212 
DAT . goo Sete okie os eee 18,191 18, 734 239 219 207 237 228 
Sauléiste. Martovs.. ca ener mee 23, 082 25,794 247 252 262 236 279 
DSELACLON ine cohol elaas Tn ee 17, 742 17,038 226 209 |}. 181 196 235 
SUGDUNVcs Coos k sea era ee 18, 518 32,203 302 268 286 267 242 
PLATO MOINS 25 oe) ol Poke eee a ee 14, 200 28,790 196 181 174 182 186 
LE OLODGO ae icdihicle tara de cae SRE ee 631,207 | 667,457 || 7,110 | 7,584 7,629 | 7,565] 7,883 
Wellandinn , .¢.\ suf a Nels eee Sees ah ae 10, 709 12,500 160 123 114 127 136. 
WAndsOr eas. oes DA a ee ee ee 98,179 105, 311 903 953 936 954 1,013 
Woodstock! :..i)../ chest aa eee 11,395 12,461 217 174 172 169 133 
Manitoba— 
Aran GOR ae alc io, sa oe ee ee 17,082 17,383 264 165 ~ 169 152 181 
St BOnwace cs seca sek ce ee 16, 305 18,157 536 187 195 195 179 
WINN IPeg ere 37. Wy PUN. oa Ree ae aoe 218,785 | 221,960 1,947 | 2,155} 2,148 |) 2,189) 2,185 
Saskatchewan— 
MOOSO a Wittiits ss Rotate a eee 21,299 20, 753 231 212 212 222 214 
ErincetAllbetts chek: coe Me eee 9,905 12,508 195 114 134 121 117 
Regina Ween hive de «co. os eee ie eee 53, 209 58, 245 564 439 463 462 498 
SASKATOON eis nate eee eon o es ee 43,291 43, 027 506 353 354 370 438 
Alberta— 
Calgary ste teers a. : eect eee 83, 761 88, 904 853 878 913 921 996 
VCMT ON LONE cas ask oot oe RS ee 79,197 93,817 1,091 830 879 910 | 1,022 
echbrige meter erie. eas ic ton eee 13, 489 14, 612 201 144 132 159 154 
Medicinotitatve. cain. son ete 10, 300 10, 571 148 123 143 168 133 
British Columbia— 
INew/ Westminster)... cscs. scce wee 17,524 21, 967 344 233 254 |. 207 252 
MANCOUVEL acter ee hocks hic ora eee 246, 593 270,300 2, 842 3,077 || 38,4384 | 8,560 |. 3,641 


V letorias Gaterate ve ore oe Meu e mane ate 39,082 44, 068 730 688 782 716 742 
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Sex and Age Distribution of Deaths.—Despite reductions in infant mor- 
tality, more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other year. The 
number of children who die under five years of age has been reduced from an average 
of 25,174 in 1930-32 to 17,949 in 1940-42. In 1946, owing to the exceptionally 
large number of births—15 p.c. over 1945—the number rose slightly to 18,334. 


Table 23 shows that the percentage distribution of deaths has changed greatly 
since 1930-32. ‘The percentages of deaths at all ages up to 50 years have declined, 
and the percentages at ages over 50 have increased. The average age at death has 
gradually risen. The reduction in mortality rates in the early and middle years of 
life increases the number of people in the older age groups and raises the average age 
of the population as a whole. In 1931, 16-6 p.c. of the population was 50 years of 
age or «ver. The average age of all males was 29-0 years and of all females 28-1 
years In 1941, 19-7 p.c. of the population was 50 years of age or over, and the 
average age of all males had risen to 30-7 years and of all females to 30-2 years. 
Compared to most European countries, however, the Canadian population is still 
young. 


23.—Deaths, by Sex and Age Groups, 1945 and 1946, with Three-Year Averages, 
1930-32 and 1940-42 


Nortre.—Figures for 1945 and 1946 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Males Females 
Age Groups Aver- ver- Aver- | Aver- 
age age 1945 1946 age age 1945 1946 
1930-32 | 1940-42 1930-32 | 1940-42 
NUMBERS OF DEATHS 
Ronderit Vea! 2.) idee cites 11,272 8,341 | 8,427 8, 824 8,516 6,215 6,396 6, 610 
MILE ie So Sh, ie altals wud le aie 1,391 843 681 724 1,225 715 548 610 
YDS ES ao Ail lice Ara ae ee 681 447 326 375 549 353 299 269 
Bere alle enlace ve oats iaiaieis te ack ais sieht 463 316 294 276 406 274 231 237 
C19 yee ge ripe eine ee an RE I al 355 247 204 235 316 198 166 174 
Totals, Under 5 Years of Age..} 14,162 |. 10,194 | 9,932 | 10,434 || 11,012 | 7,755 | 7,640 | 7,900 
BROIVCATS Mths Slo te Reels Gears hele 1,269 829 701 738 979 641 532 559 
CL ACs ORR ae a ae 860 707 570 576 811 538 436 406 
clark) Sighs Rela oie SRS ed ae emt 8 1;325 1,110 964 895 1,210 811 662 691 
RMN MEN oid OM ata claves (eats wi hee ct 1, 534 1,339 1,124 1,127 1, 466 1,036 905 964 
See Pee ne 6, bee a cies bleh 1,388 1,240 1,012 1,034 1, 443 1,182 931 952 
oft Gk. CS Sil ciean adel pt A Cn 1,304 1,190 1,041 1,059 1,401 aoe 1,083 1,006 
DU, UM) OST Sse a aaa ete 28 ORD a 1,572 1,421 1,336 1, 265 1,572 1,252 1,178 1,108 
AL» SOU eh 5 a Aa ee ge 1, 892 YB 1, 629 1, 689 1, 630 1,396 1, 267 1,265 
cho sil) MOS TAS aS i a ea REN 2,012 2,334 2,273 2,221 1, 803 1,750 1, 665 1,703 
NE et A lean Vale's oe « 2,836 3,368 3,161 3,095 2,047 2,259 2,202 2,153 
tS es chsh bis vn alee 0 3,095 4,400 4,430 4,441 2,301 2,861 2, 862 2,904 
BM Pe ci. so alata ce oc slo's 3,614 5,300 5, 743 5, 814 2,808 3,447 3,665 3,537 
eR MMIII Seer deco cic be Shoes 4,363 6,052 6, 685 6, 877 3,491 4,325 4,419 4,579 
ESE A ea ae a ea 5,028 6,470 6, 877 6, 880 4,170 4,988 5,313 5, 331 
ME ts OK. Ils via etn 4,575 6, 276 6, 677 6, 627 4,097 5, 480 5, 643 5, 569 
Sh ES ae a ae 5, 249 7,693 7, 963 8,082 || 5,457 7,132 8,091 8,449 
Seats OF OVEr)...... 2... .60.00062 815 1,085 1,180 1,251 1,095 1,499 1,552 1,678 
Totals, Stated Ages............ 57,193 | 62,720 | 63,298 | 64,105 || 48,793 | 50,083 | 50,046 | 50,754 
Meesmatstatod:.......c.¢..00.s.05 70 35 53 54 10 10 17 18 


Se eS eS Oe ee ee ee eed 


Totals, All Ages............... 57,263 | 62,755 | 63,351 | 64,159 || 48,803 | 50,093 | 50,063 | 50,772 
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23.—Deaths, by Sex and Age Groups, 1945 and 1946, with Three- Year Averages, 
1930-32 and 1940-42—concluded 


Males Females 

Age Groups _ | Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
age age 1945 1946 age age 1945 1946 

1930-82 | 1940-42 1930-32 | 1940-42 

PERCENTAGES 

(Onderisyear wn. caters ere eet 19-7 13-3 13-3 13-8 17-5 | 12-4 12-8 13-0 
IS Vears sre sei ee ore Pas aie Wan De 5-1 3-0 2-4 2-5 5-1 3-1 2-5 2-5 
Totals, Under 5 Years of Age.... 24-8 16-3 15-7 16-3 22-6 15-5 15-3 15-6 
DOV CATR ate oh eter ce naln eee 2-2 1-3 1-1 1-2 2:0 1:3 1-1 1-1 
KO) Ea abl el ain bi es Merion Kio vraet ta 3°8 2-9 2-4 2:3 4-1 2-7 2-25 ee 
20-29 EES HSS Peat Weel eee nee 5-1 4-1 3°4 3-4 6-0 4-4 3-7 3-8 
B03 Oe aii Werte acne aie hak eons ore 5-0 4-2 3°8 3-6 6-1 4-8 4°5 4-2 
CO Se ae ele Ree i #alet ger 7-4 6-5 6-2 6-1 7:0 6-3 5-9 5-8 
DOO oer ante tats enero c cee ya de 10-4 12-4 12-0 11-8 8-9 10-2 10-1 10-0 
GORCO ae Te eta econ eon de 13:9 | 18:1 19-6 19-8 12-9 15-5 16-2 16-0 
CKDSTAUN oR Sear Uae ease its Pain aE 16-8 20-3 21-4 21-1 16-9 20-9 21-9 21-5 
SOSSO eye ate hi eat. MSE RR 9-2 12-3 12-6 12-6 11-2 15-4 16-2 16-6 
90 years OF OVEr.........0.0ceeeee 1-4 1-7 1-9 2-0 2°2 3:0 3-1 3°3 
Totals, Stated Ages.......... 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-6 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 


|__| —— | —— | |__| | | 


Average Age at Death—All Ages. . 43-8 52-0 53-5 53-2 45-4 53-7 54-9 54-9 
Over 1 Year 54-5 60-0 61-7 61-7 55-0 61-3 62-9 63-1 


Causes of Death.—About 90 p.c. of the deaths in Canada are due to the 
28 specified causes given in Table 24. About 75 p.c. are due to the 10 leading - 
causes: diseases of the heart, cancer, intracranial lesions, violent deaths, nephritis, 
diseases of early infancy, pneumonia, tuberculosis, influenza and diseases of the 
arteries. 


The classification of the causes of death is according to the revision of the 
International List of 1938, which was first used in Canada in 1941. Each revision 
of the International List makes continuity of classification difficult. This applies 
especially to diseases of the heart, intracranial lesions (cerebral hemorrhage) and 
diseases of the arteries. 


The rise in the average age at death has been noted on p. 207. Causes of 
death that affect mainly children and young adults. have declined. Diphtheria, 
for example, has almost been wiped out. Tuberculosis has also been greatly 
reduced. On the other hand, the ageing of the population increases the proportion 
of deaths from the causes that affect mainly older people. ‘Thus, cancer, nephritis 
and diseases of the heart now account for a substantially larger proportion of all 
deaths, than formerly. 
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24.—Deaths and Death Rates per 100,000 Population, by Principal Causes, 1944-46 


Norre.—Figures are by place of residence. 


Rates per 
Inter- Numbers of deaths ; 
national Cause of Death 100,000 Population 
List No. 1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
1,2 | Typhoid fever, including paratyphoid... 131 101 91 1-1 0-8 0-7 
Pe SCHEOmICVOly orca to AL toner ee 115 79 58 1:0 0-7 0-5 
Gur Winhooping Cou stare. cae. ae ee toate 337 470 231 2-8 3-9 1-9 
LOBED I DbNSL Ia ans eee cess se Be ee oe be 309 271 Day PG, UNG: 1-8 
13 | Tuberculosis, respiratory system........ 4,705 | 4,565 | 4,818 39-3 Bhar 39-2 
14-22 | Tuberculosis, other organs............... 1,019 981 1,003 8-5 8-1 8-2 
DORIPED MUON Za. sree se kta bee Sent cate nema lhc Fue 1,864 |} 1,087] 1,601 15-6 9-0 13-0 
BOM NES ASOSteR cay terete ate cn In Cok Giana ate 239 97 235 2-0 0-8 1-9 
45-55 | Cancer and other malignant tumours....| 14,271 | 14,489 | 14, 767 119-3 119-3 120-2 
Gls Diabetesmellitus liisctdate tee ee. 2,362 | 2,417 | 2,409 19-8 20-0 19-6 
VOT RENT ECTINIAS soy, Arete cca cc's Stanners sites Reena 855 355 311 3:0 2-9 2-5 
83 | Intracranial lesions of vascular origin....| 9,089 9,421 9,486 76-0 77°8 77-2 
86 | Convulsions (under 5 years of age)..... <A 155 134 119 1:3 1-1 1-0 
90-95 | Diseases of the heart..............50000- 29,148 | 29,705 | 29,854 }} 243-8 | 245-5 | 2438-1 
9° 103) Diseases of the arteries............. He: 2,349 | 2,210 | 2,230]/ 19-6] 18-3] 18-2 
TOG SONG NIbIS. sarsrerocts cocectnes oea alee te or ee oe 431 394 378 3°6 3-3 3-1 
HOt LOOM in GUIMONIA teas foe eis aide cede oe 5,940.) 5,549 | 5,657 49-7 45-9 46-1 
119, 120 | Diarrhoea and enteritis.................. 2,695 | 2,019} 1,873 22-5 16-7 15-2 
12 Pal eA DDENGICILIS) «om f- e eee oe onions 809 677 551 6-8 5-6 4-5 
122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction............ 911 863 854 7°6 7:1 7:0 
TOS eal SN GDITILIS hey naelee On om rales ats ose sede «| 7,124 | 6,926 | 6,822 59-6 57-2 55-5 
137 | Diseases of the prostate................- 951 847 820 8-0 7:0 6-7 - 
140-150 || Puerperal causes... ...0. 0... .lest ec eee ee 776 660 595 6-5 5-5 4-8 
157 | Congenital malformations............... 2,004: | 2,134) 2,338 16-8 17-6 19-0 
158-161 | Diseases peculiar to the first year of life.| 6,655 | 6,394 | 7,053 55-7 52-8 57-4 
AGIRIBSENULGY:. Poo elites Rockies ae eee: 1,690 | 1,624] 1,584 14-1 13-4 12-9 
EE LOS A OUICTACS hs ric lors) Saye Bioabe See hacked rede os 731 764 1,002 6-1 6-3 8-2 
166-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)....... 6,957 | 7,047 | 7,195 58-2 58-2 58-6 
Other specified causes............6...... 11,121 | 10,305 | 9,995 93-0 85-2 81-4 
Totals, Specified Causes.......... 115,243 |112,535 114,187 | 963-7 | 929-9 | 929-4 
199, 200 | Unspecified or ill-defined causes......... 809 879 774 6-8 7:3 6-3 
Totals, All Causes................. 116,652 | 113,414 | 114,931 || 970-5 | 937-2 | 935-7 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
, 1988 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication, in its detailed, intermediate or abridged form, is accepted by almost all civilized countries. 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


The energy devoted in recent years to reducing infant mortality has brought 
about large reductions in many countries. In Canada, the Federal, provincial 
and municipal health authorities, together with private welfare agencies, have all 
taken part in the effort, with the result that the figures from 1926 to 1946, show a 
striking improvement. To illustrate, of the children born in 1942-46, approximately 
60,000 lived to their first birthday who would have died at the rate prevailing in 
1926-30. ; 


Infant mortality of males is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than that of females. It was 
pointed out earlier that there were between 1,057 and 1,067 males born to every 
1,000 females. Because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males is much 
less at the end of the first year. For example, in 1940-42, 397,038 male children 
were born, compared with 374,908 female children, an excess of 22,130 or 5-9 p.c.; 
25,024 male children died during their first year compared with 18,646 female 
children, that is 6,378 more. The excess of males at one year of age is thus 15,752, 
or 4-4 p.c. By the age of 52, according to the life table, p. 192, the number of 
males and females will have become equal. 
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Infant mortality figures and rates per 1,000 live births by sex are given for 
Canada and the provinces in Table 25. The rates vary considerably between the 
provinces. One of the principal causes of these variations appears to be the different 
proportions of births which take place in hospitals under proper medical care. 
Examples of these differences have been given earlier on p. 193. Along with this 
increased hospitalization has come better and more wide-spread pre-natal and post- 
natal care. Other factors, particularly the supervision of water supplies, improved 
sanitation and the pasteurization of milk have also been important. Further 
extension of public-health services to provide for all the population will, no doubt, 
further reduce infant mortality, particularly in the areas where it is still high, 


25.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Sex and by Provinces, 
1944-46 


Norre.—Figures are by place of residence. 


Males Females 


Rate 
Total per Rate Rate 
Province and Year Infant 1,000 Number | per 1,000 | Number |} per 1,000 
Deaths Live of Infant Live of Infant Live 
Births Deaths Male Deaths | Female 


Births Births 
Prince Edward Island............-. 1944 102 45 58 50 44 39 
1945 102 45 54 46 48 44 
1946 97 35 64 44 33 24 
INGWASSCOLIAS.. fclechns co cnie eet aee 1944 838 54 480 60 358 47 
1945 823 53 479 59 344 46 
1946 822 46 460 50 362 41 
New Brunswick’... ce osscises aoe 1944 1,035 77 593 85 442 68 
1945 966 71 527 75 439 66 
1946 1,066 66 581 70 485 61 
EMEC. sex, ¢ iilchnat nee PRR CRIP ae 1944 6, 918 68 3, 936 75 2,982 60 
1945 6, 464 62 3,659 68 2,805 55 
1946 6,110 55 Su DET: 61 2,593 48 
Ontario’ $/. al eee eee oe ee: 1944 3,346 43 1, 933 48 1,413 38 
1945 8, 209 41 1, 813 44 1,396 37, 
1946 8,653 37 2,109 42 1,544 33 
IMAMIGOUOR. cious oes eeeen ea eee 1944 786 49 425 51 361 47 
1945 781 48 445 53 336 43 
1946 885 47 474 49 411 45 
Saskatchewan... ec occa eee 1944 858 47 484 52 374 42 
1945 824 44 489 50 335 37 
1946 1,004 47 _ 581 53 423 40 
ATB erie thik, oS ade boats eee 1944 889 46 B17. 52 372 40 
1945 862 43 511 50 351 36 
1946 945 43 542 48 403 AY 
British @olumbias eee. de ee 1944 767 40 445 46 322 35 
1945 792 42 450 46 342 37 
1946 852 38 496 43 356 32 

Canada (Exclusive of the 
EROrritOvies ae. © wamaiesie eee 1944 | 15,539 55 8,871 60 6,668 48 
1945 | 14,8238 51 8,427 57 6,396 46 
1946 | 15,484 47 8,824 52 6,610 41 


International Comparisons.—New Zealand for many years has had the 
lowest rate of infant mortality. In 1946 the rate was 26 per 1,000 live births, 
compared with 68 in 1905, 51 in 1920 and 34 in 1930. Sweden, Iceland and 
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Australia also have very low rates. In England and Wales the rate has been reduced 
from 128 per 1,000 in 1905 to 60 in 1980 and 48 in 1946. In the United States the 
rate has been reduced from 162 in 1900 to 47 in 1940 and 34 in 1946. 


26.—Infant Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries of the World 
Compared with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official sources. In certain cases 
final figures are not available and provisional data are shown.) 


Infant Infant 
Country or Province Year | Mortality Country Year | Mortality 

Rate Rate 

New Zealand (excluding Maoris)...| 1946 26 Northern: Lreland ¢ NSi5¢ ead oa et 1946 54 
Sweden 1946 26 DEOULANO Ny. memes tee eee cal 1946 54 
Australia 1946 29 EC iril cui chee etctc nna teas, si wrayer che 1946 56 
Iceland 1945 34 PATNA et ee Nee tt ama at rye 1946 60 
United States 1946 Of LENTGe a tare ey Ce eee Me ree 1946 63 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....| 1946 OOM LE TAN COM ct ate eis check ca atloletas 1946 67 
INI NEA 3 a eR Gite eens Dette a 1945 36 Newfoundland and Labrador....| 1945 74 
PNpEnOrlagtds SPH k's era clans «alates 1946 OO se Polonia ys HS Me pe cte avons Mek ts 1946 75 
Cn UZEr IAN Ge eens te ard cokes wes 1946 39 || Palestine (excluding Bedouins)...} 1946 76 
England and Wales....... ieee as 1946 ASO WI CANStCIALe pas ace eared ate 1946 81 
PMUIMAT teks Sh orn soko poe ss 1946 AG uae LGaly-e teen rt et toe othe sae aecaee 1946 84 
MEMTIAGAE st Seba atts Worst arstd ook: 1946 AES SIN ACH xa ts eee Neen ee ee 1946 90 
Prince Edward Island........... 1946 DOUNT OPAITLee aes hee ce rei ca ane 1946 92 
RU TATAIIO wae chee Gy och reese oe es SM 1946 HA) tH AS OS UA MEVICH ents so tales ciiot «sess 1946 102 
British Columbianc. sik. de. 0s «3 1946 38 INV RCLOL ay is hoe aster ae a ere 1946 113 
ANU G7) ihe hy ee a, ROOD ae ri 1946 43 FNIN@ arya naan mon cts ee eee ars 1946 114 
PN OVE ISCOGIAG Wrtek onewtlen ete cues 1946 AGMA Dr uloarianecc MeN irl. sate sextet > chores 1946 124 
INAn TODS. koh cate ok neice el wie 1946} . Ae MKC CVLOM nach? Wak Loess eee 1946 141 
DaskatChewan. ¢ aie... enustess oe 1946 47 Brigishel waters. eee kee 1945 151 
GUIODEO soe es ta ls Gass § Cae SO 1946 Hm biWores ee lar se nwo, ie eae 1946 160 
INew Brunswicky ..02020 0 eee te 1946 66 IR GUNTANIA Veen cok ese meas a 1945 187 


1 Adjusted. 2 Trianon Territory. 


Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Infant mortality rates in individual 
cities and towns usually vary widely from year to year. Many cities and towns 
have, however, maintained consistently low rates. Vancouver has a splendid 
record; Calgary, Toronto and Winnipeg have exceptionally low rates and Montreal 
has shown steady improvement. 


27.—_Deaths and Death Rates of Children under One Year of Age (Exclusive of 
- Stillbirths), in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-46 


Nore.—Figures are by place of residence. 


Rates per 
Infant Deaths 1,000 Live Births 


1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 


Province and Urban Centre 


Prince Edward Island— 
MRP IODLCUO WAR CHA: cisleto isis ocx sos Hehe a cls aibdlaccee's 26 28 9 64 71 19 
Nova Scotia— 
PPT MOU ET Wetter. shy Ree e cve dle bas de ae oe 15 31 15 35 72 32 
PECOMES AO See. oni E eg OG LPM, 1g Ay ola, Azle ace fig 60 34 46 84 47 53 
UES 0 ie dale GE ae i ana iar LC aes rR 93 98 95 44 48 40 
“oye EES ue yet oS RSI: Seca Aa a 51 52 56 54 55 54 
cJtiests AMS aa SIR Mie Rinne ei ee re one 16 15 17 53 55 50 
New Brunswick— 
aN tt ch Soe kt? cdlee valekastee oeidis 11 15 10 46 521 25 
EE eR fg ON MP ey ca sy 25 22 39 35 383 50 
ERIN SO es eae UA Gs ad duds Soe sees 80 a 93 55 58 55 


1 Includes Devon. 
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27.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children under One Year of Age (Exclusive of 
Stillbirths), in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-46—concluded 


Rates per 
Infant Deaths 1,000 Live Births 


Province and Urban Centre 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 


— ee 


Quebec— 
@ap-de-la-Madeleines 1. tats. eet n ee eainee ee 15 20 32 41 52 71 
CHICOUTIN 3 Se Eee Sete Cee ee eee 57 58 76 - 52 64 81 
rumImonavillens eta ee ee eee 27 23 a6 67 60 36 
TAD DY Wore is tie ok: 9 CR RE cea ie ee 14 22 23 31 43 38 
dS ATU pay, EN Se te MRI ETH Shy Wok MAIS sank aid, 95 82 82 79 67 59 
JOVEGELOS S: Sopdet tale. Gpeis mt Fae de oe Rn 28 22 42 68 54 96 
VONGUIOTS s.ocinke sa ee eee nant Pee ee 58 55 56 60 64 77 
BBAC HINO. roth. bits Meee ae Cie Ur arti Nae ae ea 21 18 26 42 34 43 
dA Sig tk Sel eran ees aa) te er ne Ea Atay aah ky 23 24 13 66 71 34 
IMonitreale cecprceks ce a ergs pete eke aes eae re ee 1,295 1,150 975 58 50 40 
Qutremonts: Woe. NUE sehen ae eee 10 40 32 20 
Quebec.ny ie spoons ledece Se ones Re eee ae 548 619 405 119 141 91 
Stl yacinthe sue fe os ee ee eee 25 25 22 5 60 45 
Ste Jeane cee ee ee Re Le a lag See 33 16 20 74 30 48 
EHO ba POTOMOR iene rotate: dee Ce ee ee Ree 30 24 Ip 66 53 32 
Shawinigan’ Halls sore: necc ee ene ners 43 53 47 48 55 54 
Sherbrooke. .uiccte cues eee eee ee ee ea 75 80 82 64 64 63 
Sorel’ iey.cee oh osha are eee eee ee ou 36 28 54 65 62 
ThetiordaWlines ane ee ner eee eee rae 30 24 22 71 59 50 
PETES TR iIVeTse + Pepe ee he ee ree 100 67 67 83 56 53 
Valley field’scme sec eset tet, ae er Oe 39 33 35 55 52 53 
EVEL GUT GE ere ete te eee tale nh sen nae ee Re anat 71 77 54 45 48 30 
WieStnLOun Game = orece eet, ere ee re an eee 6 ll 14 20 40 41 
Ontario— 
Belleville yest ee i ee Cae ee eee eee 13 16 23 35 41 49 
FAN COR S es ene SE CG a ee 22 36 46 29 45 45 
Brock vall@cs ce oo ee eae ee a 16 10 19 59 36 57 
Chatham. icc ue cc oat ere lces See eae 19 16 13 52 39 28 
Cornwallehcee See ee ae eee 29 28 22 55 54 31 
HOres tab tll: oe eo ee ra AO eo heme ee 3 2 2 16 11 14 
Hore Williamy se exest scat re ean a eae eee 15 25 27 23 37 or 
it ROC arate ne SERN Gta en rel evil Cratrels, Apacs ee. 11 10 15 32 33 33 
Giurelp tee ct cae ese enn ee ee 22 22 25 47 48 43 
Eamiltone oer tages cet. ee ee ee 134 100 145 36 29 31 
TCINSSEON es ee LL eee CEN Ee Ee oe 40 29 33 46 34 31 
EST EC HOTIOT Bel, tees ene tvs ok cost a har ake ee deere (a Aik Ail 34 32 23 36 
TONG ON sia): 5 eh RIO ee arto So 72 74 77 41 42 34 
Niagaratl ss 2 See et Mees nea ae re 16 9 11 30 17 17 
North Bay oa.8 See ee ee ee OL ERED 27 16 13 70 42 29 
Oshawa Hoch See te ec He eee epee 18 19 18 31 By 27 
Otte wats foie ce secs epee ee ed es elas 147 134 199 42 37 44 
Owen’ Sound: 2; se ere ere a ee ek eee 26 18 24 80 64 60 
WP Orn DFOKE. 0. Stes orate ay ee Loe camer acetic, oe 23 SOIe a 76 99 29 
Peterborouric5 2kac sae ee eae: 31 32 24 45 42 25 
PortvArthur. <a) kine ee eee ee 19 17 23 35 30 33 
St. Catharines. ee. Gc i, hee ee es 23 25 30 29 380 34 
St. Thomas: © ee ae See geet. 13 15 17 34 41 39 
DSIN1S 2c7 i eta hice as bate DRE ie eee ee 18 21 13 39 41 21 
3l 28 33 43 38 40 
15 9 20 48 34 50 
98 64 46 76 52 37 
3 38 30 53 51 35 
411 373 498 36 33 32 
16 Di 16 43 465 43 
101 89 123 42 40 42 
Woodstock’. bya ty ower eee aoe ns ee 10 10 9 42 38 26 
Manitoba— 
Brandon teach ee nca det Race Oe eee cee 16 20 16 4] 56 41 
Sh PBONUaACe «fs isaac ces ee, Mieke 20 18 23 42 40 38 
eo AE WANT POR Ot. cates ctoen oe ote eee FIR hs dec 149 138 186 36 32 35 
Saskatchewan— 
Mises) await cred sia decks oc Ate eee 18 18 OL 38 40 52 
‘PrincerAll berries oe xcs dee ko ha ee es 23 37 30 63 101 69 
Regina ee he ees chon ew a NRE Ee 63 51 79 55 42 50 
Saskatoontenpecewan caecitn «ic Sa spiehe ce iets eats A ee 35 32 84 39 35 67 
Alberta— 
Calgar yarns Gales wera eta wad eaten seen RE ats 75 90 101 34 40 39 
MdMmonton eee ek eco e oe Leen ce 101 95 130 39 34 38 
eth bridgeracnee ook dar oone ee ee ee 12 19 23 29 45 48 
Medicine iat ne ee date eo tin ete aie Bate nis ei 21 Ay 18 63 57 51 
British Columbia— 
New. Westminsteree cacao: ce aernss . bee cine cee 17 18 13 34 36 23 
WV. ANICOUVCLS tee ie Mite TOE en see terion mene 168 171 193 29 30 28 


ViIGCOTIDE Min hos ON Gees PE a een eae ae 36 26 41 26 23 384 


\ 
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Infant Mortality by Causes of Death.—Of the infant deaths that occur 
in Canada, about 90 p.c. are due to the nine causes and groups of causes specified 
in Table 28. One cause, premature birth, accounts for over 20 p.c. The rates 
from nearly all causes are higher for male than for female children; the only exception 
shown in the table is for communicable diseases in 1944. 


28.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Principal Causes, 1944-46 


Norr.—Figures are by place of residence. 


Per- 
Rates per centage 
Inter- Na oer 100,000 Live Births — |} Distri- 
5 Cause of Death and Year ee 
No. Cause 
Males {Females} Total || Males |Females| Total of 
Death 
Communicable diseases!....1944 582 581 1, 163 397 422 409 7°5 
1945 548 492 | 1,040 368 352 360 7-0 
1946 552 479 | 1,031 325 298 312 6°7 
86 “| ‘Convulsions... 0... <..6.0..63. 1944 62 39 101 42 28 36 0-6 
1945 55 47 102 37 34 35 0:7 
1946 56 39 95 33 24 29 0:6 
106-109 | Bronchitis and pneumonia...1944 | 1,158 933 | 2,091 790 678 736} 13-5 
1945 1,223 977 2,200 821 699 762 14-8 
1946 | 1,163 915 | 2,078 684 569. 628 | 13-5 
119 | Diarrhea and enteritis...... 1944 | 1,190 967 | 2,157 811 703 759 || 18-9 
1945 928 697 1,625 623 499 563 11-0 
1946 922 610 }. 1,532 543 379 463 9-9 
157 | Congenital malformations...1944 957 780. | 1,737 653 567 611. ||" 11-2 
; 1945 1,069 819 1, 888 718 586 654 12-7 
1946 | 1,142 926 | 2,068 672 576 625 || 13-4 
158 | Congenital debility......... 1944 525 405 930 358 294 327 6-0 
F 1945 524 351 875 352 251 303 5-9 
. 1946 444 339 783 261 211 237 5-1 
159.| Premature birth.....5 2.2... 1944 | 2,072 | 1,485] 3,507 || 1,418 | 1,048 | 1,234] 22-6 
A 1945 1,892 1, 434 3,326 1,271 1,026 1,152 22-4 
1946 2,110 1,676 3, 786 1, 242 1,042 1,145 24-5 
160 | Injury at birth......: CASES 1944 772 432 1, 204 526 314 424 7-7 
1945 714 ABE |e ou 7 479 327 406 7-9 
1946 852 514 | 1,366 501 320 413 8-9 
161 | Other diseases peculiar to 
the first year of life....... 1944 596 418 |} 1,014 406 304 357 6-5 
1945 595 427 1,022 400 305 354 6-9 
1946 683 435 1,118 402 271 338 7:2 
Other specified causes....... 1944 734 527.1 1,261 501 383 444 8-1 
1945 657 527 1,184 441 377 410 8-0 
1946 704 501 1,205 414 312 364 7°8 
199, 200 | Unspecified or ill-defined 
CAUSES OP te ios ee. 1944 223 151 374 152 110 132 2-4 
1945 222 168 390 149 120 135 2:6 
1946 196 176 372 115 109 112 2°4 
Totals, All Causes......... 1944 | 8,871 | 6,668 | 15,539 || 6,049 | 4,847 | 5,467 | 100-0 
1945 8,427 6,396 | 14,823 5,659 4,575 5,134 || 100-0 
1946 8,824 6,610 | 15,434 5,192 4,111 4,667 || 100-0 


1 Includes measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, influenza, erysipelas, acute poliomyelitis 
and polioencephalitis, cerebrospinal meningitis, tuberculosis and syphilis. 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As in the case of infant mortality, the number of mothers whodie in pregnancy 
and childbirth has been greatly reduced. Maternal mortality in Canada and the 
provinces is shown in Table 29. Although the number of births has been much 
greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths has been well below a thousand 
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a year. The rate of maternal mortality is now less than 2 per 1,000 live births. 
The last two columns of the table show that mortality among unmarried mothers 
is much higher than among married mothers. 


29.—Maternal Deaths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1944-46 
Nortre.—Figures are by place of residence. 


Maternal Deaths 


Maternal Deaths of Unmarried 
Mothers 
Item 
P.C. 
P.E.L.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta. | B.C. ||Canada}|| No. of 
Total 
Totals— 1944 12 33 43} 318 | 198 49 49 oA 50 776 48} 6-19 
1945 6 24 25.) 2564}. 171 31 49 48 50 660 38 | 5-76 
1946 6 28 34 | 229] 160 32 36 32 38 595 39 | 6-55 
Per 1,000 Illegiti- 
Rates per 1,000 mateLiveBirths 
Live Births— SEE 
1944. JiS:2)] 2-24 S251 3-1-7 225 | 3-1) 2-813 1-6.) 1256 2-7 4-0 
1945}. 2-7 |. 1-5 | PS} 2-5 |} 2-24 1-9 | 2-6). 2-4 | 2-6 2-3 2-9 
1946 | 2-1 1-6} 2-1] 2-1 V6) er Vb 84 oe ola7, 1-8 2-9 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Age at Maternal Death.—Table 30 shows the distribution of maternal 
deaths by age, together with the average age at death. The latter is slightly 
more than two years higher than the average age of all mothers at the time of 
childbirth. ‘The rates per 1,000 live births by age groups show that age is a most 
important factor in maternal mortality. Though all the rates are much lower than 
they used to be, the inequalities between the age groups remain. The rate at 30-34 
years is nearly twice as high as the rate at 20-24 years, and above the age of 40 it is 
over four times as high. The slightly higher rate in the first age group shown in 
Table 30, compared with the second, is due to the high proportion of illegitimate 
children born to young mothers. | 


30.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Groups, 1945 and 
1946, with Three- Year Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Nortr.—Figures for 1945 and 1946 are by place of residence. 


Maternal Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Age Group Aver- | Aver- 
ae a 1945 1946 age | age | 1945 | 1946 
A 1930-32] 1940-42 
No. slp-c. saNionmlepzc| oNos | p.ch | Now japre: 
Under 20 years........ 76 6-0 AT 5-2 28 4-2 27 4-5 5-03 2-80} 1-65) 1-39 
Dene) Ae Mis NAR. 216} 17-0 151} 16-8 110} 16-7 - 90) 15-1 3°56 2-13) 1-40) 0-97 
25 - 29 TEA edt beets 271) 21-4 212} 23-6 161] 24-4 142} 23-9 4-16 2-77; 1-95} 1-46 
30 - 34 Sada oso okt 's wit 278} 21-9 206} 22-9 136} 20-6 130} 21-8 5-66 4-03] 2-21) 1-90 
Sha OOM MTS te aise 263} 20-8 180} 20-0 135} 20-5 121) 20-3 7-80 6-14] 3-79) 3-17 
AQ ie AA ee oem 140} 11-0 91} 10-1 81) 12-3 72} 12-11 10-56 8-72} 6-98} 5-91 
AB dO ee nt resale 2% 23 1-8 11 1-2 8 1-2 13 2-21 16-73} 10-00} 7-14] 10-99 
50 years or over...... Nil ~ 1s. Osd 1 0-2} Nil - - 1 1 - 
Totals, Stated Ages...| 1,267] 100-0 899} 100-0 660; 100-0 595} 100-0 - - - - 
Totals, All Ages...... 1,267 - 899 - 660 - 595 - 5:28 3:51] 2-29] 1-80 
Average Ages of 
Mothers. cree 31-3 31-1 31-5 31-7 ~ - - - 


1 The number of cases in this age group is too small to justify the calculation of a rate. 


yg eee eee paki = * 
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; Maternal Deaths by Causes.—Table 31 shows, by causes, the numbers and 
rates of maternal deaths per 100,000 live births. Until recently, puerperal sepsis 
and toxemias of pregnancy were by far the most important causes. Since the 
introduction of sulpha drugs in 1936, the rates from these two causes have decreased 
by 50 p.c. 


31.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Causes of Death, 
1944-46 


Nortr.—Figures are by place of residence. 


Inter- : Numbers Rates per 
Se Cance Gt Tenth of Deaths 100,000 Live Births ie 


No. F 1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 


140 Abortion with mention of infection.:..... 85 52 4] 29-9 18-0 12-4 
141 Abortion without mention of infection.... 26 18 39 9-1 6-2 11-8 
142 FUCLOPIO PESUALION ... ej oeeoe oe see Oe os Bal 23 28 10-9 8-0 8-5 

143 Hemorrhage of pregnancy—death prior 
EOLCELIV GRY. stisas etek a sais eae lle aen eh ee 8 12 8 2°8 4-2 2-4 

144 Toxeemias of pregnancy—death prior to 
GSlIV ERY, RINE UE erie hs otae Sete es 45 32 32 15-8 11-1 9-7 

145 Other diseases and accidents of preg- 
naney—death -prior to delivery....... 20 18 35 7-0 6-2 10-6 

146 Hemorrhage of childbirth and the puer- 
CLIGIUN nnte cle Sie eee oh wear the 150 124 103 52-8 42-9 31-1 

147 Infection during childbirth and the puer- 
ETIOIN yeh a. Wiathis Saeoee Ca as 180 178 122 63°3 61-6 36-9 

148 Puerperal toxzemias—death following 
GLE VEL V geo tals rata Ne RE eee ees 101 94 88 35:5 32-6 26°6 
149 Other posdents of childinirtittwa tone 76. 65 61 26-7 22-5 18-4 

150 Other and unspecified conditions of child- 
birth and the puerperal state.......... 54 44 38 19-0 15-2 11-5 
Totals, All Causes................ 776 660 595] 273-0 | 228-6 | 179-9 


Section 5.—Natural Increase 


In 1926-30 the rate of natural increase in Canada was 13 per 1,000 population. 
It fell to 9-7 in 1937. Owing partly to the depression, the birth rate declined-more 
than the death rate. Since then, the rate has increased to 12-6 in 1940-42, 14-5 in 
1945 and 17-5 in 1946. 


The rates of natural increase in the provinces followed generally the rate for 
Canada as a whole. In the earlier years, Saskatchewan and Quebec had the 
highest rates. The high rates in the Prairie Provinces were due partly to their 
relatively younger populations and consequent very low death rates. In Quebec, 
on the other hand, the death rate in 1926-30 was high; it has declined steadily 
since. In 1946, New Brunswick had the highest rate of natural increase in Canada. 


Table 32 shows the numbers and rates of natural increase in Canada and the 
provinces. Numbers and rates by sex are also shown. It can be seen that in 
almost all cases, the rates are higher for females than for males. There are two 
reasons for this. First, the excess of male over female births is relatively smaller 
than the excess of males over females in the population as a whole, especially in 
the western provinces. Hence the birth rate for males is lower than the birth 
rate for females. Secondly, as already noted, the death rate for males is higher 
than for females. 
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In a country with a fairly young population such as Canada, in which immi- 
gration has been large, an excess of males is to be expected. The higher rate of 
natural increase for females is the means by which this excess is gradually reduced. 
Eventually, there will, no doubt, be an excess of females in the total population 
as there now is in most European countries. 


32.—Natural Increase and Rates of Natural Increase, by Sex and by Provinces, 1944-46 


Norte.—Figures are by place of residence. 


Excess Rate Males Females 
fo) per — 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
Prince’ Hdward Island! ......%.-..- 1944 1,360 14-9 670 14-2 690 15-6 
a 1945 1,370 14-8 712 14-9 658 14-9 
1946 1,919 20-4 968 20-0 951 20-9 
INGVasOCOUIa cee ch crane ete eee ee 1944 9,369 15-3 4,698 15-1 4,671 
1945 9,902 15-9 4,996 15-8 4,906 16-1 
1946 11, 868 19-4 5, 867 18-8 6,001 20-0 
ING WeBrUunswiek:. tock ates ene seein 1944 8,336 18-0 4,177 17-6 4,159 18:5 
1945 8, 828 18-9 4,364 18-2 4,464 19-5 
1946 11, 408 23°8 5, 682 23-2 5, 726 24-3 
Quebec ee en ce Nene eae 1944 | 67,449 19-3 34, 104 19-4 33,345 19-2 
1945 | 70,935 19-9 35, 580 19-9 35, 355 20-0 
1946 | 77,595 21-4 39,218 21-5 38,377 21-2 
Ontario sce. oe ee eee 1944 | 38,309 9-7 18, 826 9-4 19, 483 9-9 
1945 | 39,475 9-8 19, 254 9-5" 20, 221 10-2 
1946 | 57,688 14-1 28, 536 13-8 29, 152 14-3 
Manitoba. tect cccrceme acts 1944 9,307 12-7 4,487 11-8 4,820 13-7 
: 1945 9,703 13-2 4,650 12-3 5, 053 14-2 
1946 12, 267 16-9 5,910 15°8 6,347 17-9 
Baskatchewat:...05 cece eee: 1944 | 11,684 13-8 5,500 12-1 6,184 15-8 
1945 12,497 14-8 5, 927 13-1 6,570 16-8 
1946 15,011 18-0 7,108 16-1 7,903 20-2 
AIL Dera eect thrcck wilaes cos cacerneare 1944 13, 052 16:0 6,155 14-1 6, 897 18-1 
1945 13, 485 16°3 6, 408 14-6 7,077 18-3 
1946 15, 583 19-4 7,253 17-1 8,330 22-0 
British Columipiaj...25.c0hae cone 1944 9,302 10-0 3,722 7-6 5,580 12-5 
1945 9,121 9-6 3,670 7-5 5,451 - 11-9 
1946 12,472 12-4 5, 244 10-1 7,228 15-0 
Canada (Exclusive of the 
PerritOLmes) Heewtein. ott | heae scene 1944 | 168,168 14-1 82,3839 13-5 85,829 14-7 
1945 | 175,316 14-5 85,561 13-8 89,755 15-2 
1946 215,801 17-5 105,786 16-9 110,015 18-2 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths 
by place of residence makes it possible to calculate rates of natural increase for urban _ 
centres; the figures are given in Table 33. In most of the larger cities, the rate is 
lower than in their respective provinces. Urban population is also increased by 
the influx of people from the rural areas. 
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-33.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-46, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1936-45 


Norz.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years by piace of 


residence. 


Province and Urban Centre 


Prince Edward Island— 
ROTIATIOULOLOWN«< vce oo = © see sieterslo® 


Nova Scotia— 
IDAntmoueh jas ftosei ie Sees e ett Gas 
WTI ACOMS A Moc ethane cee acl cheae 
PALA eas coc ati a ccg eee calites: 


New Brunswick— 
IremerielOne tes. eee cant we esis cece 
INEGLONME Re cite ce eee ee 


Quebec— J 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine.................. 
ATC OULU 2 eet eee cea: 


SCAM Reina Sue ach ewtle eel Melee a he 


haw inigantiallssen ects. mock clean 
MEEOTGOKE + wens siae v6 shee veces cka see 
BSOTOLE Neat NEC eerie avatee nelle ONES BS 


AUSSIE Sot 0125 Vo GI Oe Ae es 
\WAGio ET) Pye ea AE TS ee ri 


Ontario— 
ime! Uaiya ll (oy geen ea ie eR Rae 
GHOTELOUUL A os oaks Stila hares Ses 


Ce 


EGULY EEE TCGS ere pa Al ae ar ce 
[TSS O ate ey eee Ene lees ae eae 
PAI OMT SR Tes cir. cee eke ee ete 


PRMTISEOKG sons. re Wet ee ache we 
USOT ae 
PeIPAG EY ITes so. tes ks Sed. Se eee 
REPPOALDATINGS, .°..2..- 60s ctsiss woe owes 
MAPMARTIOIN AS tise os 255 (yo Sake eae 
DETAILS seh SO ae ae a 


ee ee ter ee 
Ty : 


1 Includes Devon. 


1931 


12,361 


9,100 
20,706 
59,275 
23, 089 

7,901 


8, 830 
20,689 
47,514 


8,748 
11,877 


Census Populations 


1941 


14, 821 


10, 847 
25,147 
70,488 
28,305 
10,272 


10, 06z 
22,763 
51,741 


11,961 


28,790 


Aver- | Aver- 
age age 1944 1945 1946 
1936-40 | 1941-45 
141 183 186 172 317 


165 279 298 286 348 
224 332 329 367 449. 
487 819 847 8441 1,000 


8,278 | 11,471 } 12,166 | 18,295 | 14,313 
—118 44 6 110 
1,919 | 2,416 | 2,649 | 2,412 | 29630 

OL 163 176 153 223 


306 988 988 | 1,033 | 1,302 
—4 —24 44 —15 66 
225 205 198 194 274 


466 759 787 828 | 1,283 
206 323 311 310 448 
239 221 243 205 326 


1,056 996 970 988 
659 652 509 569 665 
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33.— Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-46, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1936-45—concluded 


Census Populations |} Aver- | Aver- 
Province and Urban Centre —______—_——]} age age 1944 1945 1946 
, 1931 1941 1936-40 | 1941-45 


Ontario—concluded 


POPONGO!S. iecat < he coolite dhe orotate eee 631, 207 667,457 || 3,331 3,629] 35707 |! 3-795) Ie 4565 
Welland eat. cas el eee eae 10,709 12,500 196 234 255 196 239 
Windsor? thie 8 canted eee ee 98,179 105,311 e270) 1,480 1,490 1,294 1,894 
\Yigetefe Gi itolcl emer te Wa Ginn, oh, bs rachlgie 11,395 12,461 66 93 64 96 209 
Manitoba— 
‘Bran done. Wee screeners aches 17,082 17,383 14 191 220 203 214 
Ste iBonifaces. 4 falas... eee wks 16,305 183157 754 238 276 253 424 
Winnipeg rs 75. Oe = eee coe les 218,785 | 221,960 1,838 1,932 2,017 2,087 | 38,106 
Saskatchewan— 
MOOSe Wa Wis) aan Ree cca 21,299 20,753 265 250 258 232 377 
Prince, Al bettacaaceee eee ck ede: 9,905. 12,508 313 226 231 247 320 
Regina deri. A bee set mreeb is secolecrots 53, 209 58,245 767 oo 692 . 743 1,074 
SASK ALOOMe sail eMee Tee ech ol nanele 43,291 43,027 422 490 -§45 537 813 
Alberta— 
Cal cary, MNOuh eerie ise ees ow ois Aero 83, 761 88, 904 867 1,180 Rader! 1,310 1, 563 
HED GG an (oy nq sox 01 44 aes ics ty Re NN 79,197 93,817 1, 640 1,549 1,686 1,883 | 2,409 
Meth bridged pairs coe eitns «.s weleeete 13,489 14, 612 437 228 277 262 329 
Medicine ttl ati mete: ack sett soa chien 10,300 10,571 207 164 189 132 223 
British Columbia— 
New. Westminsters2°.. fiosioes. oon cates 17,524. 21, 967 445 260 250 |} . 297 312 
WANCOUV OR halt sktr win sabia a ohne 246,593 | 275,353 1,197 | 2,020 |} 2,393 | 2,151 | 8,338 
BVITCEORT Et ree te eet ote tee ane ee 39, 082 44,068 |], 124 462 601 414 469 


Section 6.—Marriages and Divorces 
Subsection 1.—Marriages 


International Comparisons.—Table 34 shows the marriage rates in Canada 
and the provinces in comparison with those of other countries. Canadian marriage 
rates are relatively high. 
34.—Marriage Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries of the World Compared 

with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official sources. In certain cases 
final figures are not available and provisional data are shown.) 


Country or Province Year eee Country *| Year Meriaee 
United 'Statesihy:s theremin y 1946 16-2 Union of South Africa (Whites).} 1944 10-0 
Brande 25) jhe ee ake eye 1946 12-7 Denmark twee tose tren ee 1946 9-8 
New Zealand (excluding Maoris).| 1946 12-4 Newfoundland and Labrador...| 1945 9-8 
Netherlands: .....4 2:50 cctitges << 1946 11-4 INI OTAWA Mere aise co care eae 1946 9-3 
Binlan dive: aie eee ena sy. 1945 11-2 SIVECEU Wie Remar etre en Mi eare tee 1946 9:3 
Bulgariay ys sates eee 1946 11-0 IA TISCPIAG ER Cee Rhea eno 1946 9-0 
Canadae.eisei3.c5. ie eee 1946 10-9 England and Wales............. 1946 9-0 

New Brunswick..............- 1946 12-2 teiltvrw a os aeece atte caer eee 1946 9-0 
Albertagy oo. cAht << cence 1946 | 11-8 TROUIMA TIAL. eraatie 167s sine eet en 1945 8-8 
Manitebaue. i % saamen eee 1946 11-8 SWAUZEELANeLA se aoa tins secant 1946 8-7 
British:Columbias.....e ose 1946 11-7 Chilean scythe eo ahteceen ccm meant 1946 7°8 
Ontariose. js kon eee 1946 11-2 COLA GR Usk ents cae eet aye le eee Ghee 1944 7-8 
INOVS: SCObIa. s,s ake es 1946 10-7 CENslOnaitounon eon eee ne one 1944 7:5 
Quebec. Bee Re RE as eee 1946 10:1 SPAUete . ee cms kennel eed re ches 1946 7-4 
Saskatchewan.............0s-- 1946 9-9 Northern Freland copie care se ircee 1946 7:3 
Prince Edward Island......... 1946 8.9 ALOE Ree ce ent re ne 1946 6-0 
Beleturm see neg lace ay, ere te 1946 10-8 TEIMAICA WR, nee Pa ahs wat oe 1946 5:8 
FLUNG AT Y) aie tee hei sel ees 1946 10-7 DAIVACOP As. a eeiret dt eaemere uee 1944 3°6 
Australia ey aes comelinen a ence 1946 10-6 


1 Trianon territory. 


s 


PSI pie gen wear 4s 
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In modern industrial countries, the marriage rate varies with the level of 
economic prosperity. Marriage rates fell during the depression years following 
1929, but recovered in the later 1930’s. In Canada, England and the United 
States, the number of marriages was exceptionally high in 1940-42. The number 
decreased in the years 1943 and 1944 but increased in 1945 and 1946. In Canada 
there were 20 p.c. fewer marriages in 1944 than in 1942. In 1945 there were 
7 p.c. more marriages than in 1944 and in 1946 the number was 5-3 p.c. more 
than in 1942, the previous high year. 


Numbers and Birthplaces of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 35 shows 
the number of marriages and the marriage rates per 1,000 population in Canada and 
the provinces. Percentages of brides and bridegrooms according to place of birth 
are also given. 


The proportion of brides and bridegrooms born in Canada is increasing. The 
average in 1941-45 was more than 10 p.c. greater than in 1931-35. In the western 
provinces, over one-third of the marriages solemnized in 1931-35 were between 
persons born outside Canada. In 1941-45, taking Canada, as a whole, approximately 
88 p.c. of all bridegrooms and 92 p.c. of all brides were born in Canada. In the 
western provinces the proportions were 76 p.c. and 86 p.c., respectively. The 
higher proportion of marriages between persons born in Canada is due to the 
restricted immigration of recent years. ze 


35.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, together with Percentage Distri- 
bution of Grooms and Brides by Nativity, 1944-46, with Five-Year Averages, 


1936-45. 
: Percentage Distribution of 
Marriages Grooms and Brides, by Nativity 
; Rate Born in Born Born 
Province and Year per Province of in Other Outside 
Total 1,000 Residence Provinces Canada 
Popu- |---| > | 
lation ||}Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms} Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
ahsigtand 22 . Av. 1936-40 623 6-6 88-4 92-9 6-3 4-5 5-3 2-6 
Av. 1941-45 686 7+5 73-9 87-0 16-6 9-6 9-4 3°4 
1944 646 7-1 68-9 87-6 20-1 9-6 11-0 2-8 
1945 680 7-4 75-0 87-6 20-0 8-5 5-0 3°8 
1946 837 8-9 85-4 91-3 9-9 5-9 4-7 2-9 
Nova Scotia........ Av. 1936-40 4,796 8-6 82-4 87-3 8-1 5:8 9-5 6-9 
r Av. 1941-45 6,302 10-5 67-4 81-3 22-5 11-5 10-1 7-2 
1944 5, 942 9-7 62-2 78°5 27-1 14-0 10-8 75 
: 1945 5, 992 9-6 63-5 79-4 27-0 12-6 9-5 8-0 
; 1946 6,549 10-7 77:3 85-1 14:9 7:5 7:8 7-4 
New Brunswick..... Av. 1936-40 3, 801 8-6 82-1 86-8 9-2 7:3 8-7 5-9 
Av. 1941-45 4, 433 9-6 75-2 85-2 15-4 8-9 9-4 5-9 
1944 3, 813 8-3 72:5 85-9 16-8 8-8 10-7 5-3 
1945 4,491 9-6 74-1 85-5 17-1 8-6 8-8 5-9 
1946 5, 866 12-2 78:9 86-7 12-6 7-3 8-5 6-0 
Greve Aes. sees Av. 1936-40 | 27,111 8-5 86-8 89-8 4-9 4-6 8-3 5-5 
Av. 1941-45 33, 126 9-6 87-2 90-3 6-6 5+5 6-2 4-1 
1944 31, 922 9-1 88-1 91-4 6-2 4.9 5-7 3-7 
1945 33,211 9-3 87-4 90-7 6-7 5-3 5-9 3-9 
1946 | 36,650 10-1 86-6 89-2 7:4 6-6 6-1 4-3 
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35.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, together with Percentage Distri- 
bution of Grooms and Brides by Nativity, 1944-46, with Five-Year Averages, 
1936-45—concluded. 


Percentage Distribution of 


Marriages Grooms and Brides, by Nativity 
: Rate Born in Born Born 
Province and Year per Province of in Other Outside 
Total ee ; Residence Provinces Canada 
opue |J—-————- — | ---- 
lation ||Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides 

No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

OntariOwa sc. fee ees Av. 1936-40 | 32,719 8-9 81-3 84-0 4.9 5-4 13-8 10-6 
Av. 1941-45 | 38,042 9-7 84-3 85-7 6-8 6-8 8-9 7-5 

1944 | 31,227 7:9 80-3 82-0 8-6 9-2 11-1 8-9 

1945 | 34,137 8-5 74-5 78°7 12-1 11-1 13-4 10-2 

1946 | 46,073 11-2 73°7 77-4 12-2 11-3 14-1 11-4 

Manitobasn facets cir Av. 1936-40 6, 931 9-6 61-1 72°8 14-0 12-4 24-9 14-8 
Av. 1941-45 7,295 10-0 62-3 73-6 18-7 15-1 19-0 11-2 

1944 6, 294 8-6 60-6 73°3 19-8 14-6 19-5 12-1 

1945 6,579 8-9 62-8 73°8 20-0 15-9 17-3 10-4 

1946 8,594 11-8 68-1 74-3 17:3 15-6 14-6 10-1 

Saskatchewan....... Av. 1936-40 6,599 7-2 56-6 75-4 16-8 11-3 26-5 13-2 
Ay. 1941-45 6, 541 7:6 66-5 81-2 15:3 9-0 18-2 9-7 

1944 5,919 7-0 67-4 82-2 14-6 8-5 18-0 9-3 

1945 6, 369 7-5 70-5 82-8 14-6 8-7 14-9 8-4 

1946 8,279 9-9 74-9 84-0 13-0 7:9 12-2 8-0 
Albertascces samira cae Av. 1936-40 7,192 9-2 44.9 60-4 21-9 19-4 33-9 20-2 
Av. 1941-45 7,977 10-0 48-1 62-7 24-4 20-8 27-5 16-5 

1944 7,299 8-9 45-7 61-6 24-4 21-1 29-9 17-2 

1945 7,310 8-8 49-9 63-9 23-7 20-3 26-4 15-8 

1946 9,478 11:8 56-7 66-3 22-5 \| 19-4 20-8 14-3 

British Columbia. ..Av. 1936-40 7,053 9-1 34-8 43-1 31-8 34-6 33-4 22-3 
Av. 1941-45 9,535 10-7 32-3 41-2 40-2 40:3 27-5 18:5 

1944 8, 434 9-0 29-9 40:3 41-5 41-2 28-6 18-4 

1945 9, 262 9-8 30-3 40-2 43-2 42-0 26-5 17-9 

1946 | 11,762 11-7 34-5 40-2 41-0 43-6 24-5 16-2 

Canada (Exclusive . 

of the Territories). Av. 1936-40 | 96,824 8-7 43-3 79-9 9-9 9-4 16-4 10-8 
Ay. 1941-45 | 113,936 9-9 44-5 80-4 13-3 11-2 12-2 8-3 

1944 | 101,496 8-5 92-9 99-5 14-2 11-9 13-1 8-6 

1945 | 108,031 8-9 91-4 78-4 15-6 12-9 13-0 8-9 

1946 | 134,088 10-9 72-8 77-6 14-6 13-1 12-6 9-3 


Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 
brides and bridegrooms by age and marital status is shown in Table 36. Nearly 
90 p.c. of marriages are between persons who have not previously been married. 
The average age at marriage of bachelors is about 27 years and that of spinsters 


between 24 and 25 years. The average age of widowers and widows at the time of | 


re-marriage is more than 20 years higher than that of bachelors and spinsters, 
being 50-3 years in 1940-42 and 51-5 in 1946 for widowers and 46-4 and 438-1, 
respectively, for widows. The age distribution of widowers and widows at the time 
of re-marriage is, of course, very different from that of bachelors and spinsters. 


eer 


x 
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Widowers and widows were each 5 p.c., of all bridegrooms and brides in 1946. 
This compares with 3-8 and 2-7 p.c. respectively, in 1940-42. Marriages of 
divorced persons made up 3-1 p.c. of the total. 


36.—Marriages, by Age and Marital Status of Contracting Parties, 1944-46 


BRIDEGROOMS 
Age 1944 1945 1946 
Group 
Bach-| Wid- | Di- Bach-| Wid- | Di- Bach-| Wid- | Di- 
elors | owers |vorced Total elors | owers | vorced Total elors | owers | vorced Total 
NUMBERS 
Under 
20 years. 4,924 1] Nil 4,925)) 5,049) Nil Nil 5,049] 5,219 1} Nil 5, 220 
- 20-24 .-| 37,497 53 40| 37,590) 40,274 50 69} 40,393] 51, 621 70 148] 51,839 
5-20" ots: 27-109 179 258) 27, 546)) 29,315 253 405) 29, 973]| 38, 940 277 720) 39, 937 
mo0-34 «“... (12, 498 405 431) 13,334]| 13, 156 452 711} 14,319]| 15, 767 504} 1,052] 17,323 
Beso 9ie sb, 775 514 484] 6,773]) 5,686 577 603] 6,866) 6,385 630 924) 7,939 
40-44 “ ..| 2,906 611 354| 3,871)| 2,746 664 459| 3,869) 2,863 667 625} 4,155 
QAO re 1, 432 671 238] 2,341]) 1,346 741 306] 2,393])) 1,335 798 334| 2,467 
Bieb a ee <e: 739 806 147) 1,692 647): 776 164] 1,58 591 765 192} 1,548 
55-59 “© =... 404 822 84) 1,310 354 925 101; 1,380 336 912 109} 1,357 
BO-64508 fa. 218 698 34 950 160 774 48 982 150 813 39} 1,002 
65 years or 
over..... 148 980 19; 1,147 123} 1,040 26) 1,189 116) 1,158 25} 1,294 
Totals, 
Stated Ages} 93,650} 5,740} 2,089/101, 479] 98,856} 6,252} 2,892/108,000/1123,323} 6,590] 4, 168)134,081 
Ages not 
stated... 15 2) Nil 17 29 2} Nil ail 7| Nil Nil i 
Totals, All 
Ages..... 93,665} 5,742] 2,089)101,496) 98,885) 6,254) 2,892)108,031)123,3830| 6,590) 4,168)134,088 
Average age| 27-6) 52-0) 39-5) 29-2 27-3 51-7 38-6} 29-0) 27-1 51-5} 387-2) 28-6 
PERCENTAGES 
Under 
20 years 5-3 1 - 4-9 Bl] = 4-7 4-2 1 - 3:9 
20-24 40-0 0-9 1-9} 37-0 40-7] 0:8 2-41 37-4 41-9 1-1 3:6} 38-7 
25-29 << 29-0 3-1 12-4) 27-2] 29-7 4-0 14-0} 27-8] 31-6 4-2 17-3 29-8 
30-34 “ 13-3 7-1 20-6 13-1 13-3 7-2) 24-6 13-3 12-8 7-6] 25-2 12-9 
35-39 6-2 9-0} 23-2 6-7 5-8 9-2} 20-9 6-4 5-2 9-6] 22-2 5-9 
40-44 “ 3-1 10-6 17-0 3-8 2-8 10-6 15-9 3-6 2-3 10-1 15-0 3-1 
45-49 “ 1-5 11-7 11-4 2-3 1-4 11-9 10-6 2-2 1-1 12-1 8-0 1-8 
50-54 “ 0:8 14-0 7-0 1-7 0-7 12-4 5-7 1-5 0:5 11-6 4-6 1-2 
55-59 “ 0-4 14-3 4-0 1-3 0-4 14-8 3°5 1-3 0:3 13-8 2-6 1-0 
60-64 “ 0-2 12-2 1-6 0-9 0-2 12-4 1-7 0-9 0-1 12-3 0-9 0-7 
65 years or 
over..... 0-2 17-1 0-9 1-1 0-1 16-6 0-9 1-1 0-1 17-5 0-6 1-0 
Totals, 
Stated Ages} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 
Percentage..| 92-3 5-7 2-1} 100-0 91-5 5-8 2-7} 100-0 92-0 4.9 3-1} 100-0 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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36.—Marriages by Age and Marital Status of Contracting Parties, 1944-46—concluded 


BRIDES 
Age 1944 1945 1946 
Group | |——S —AAATY —_ 
Spin- | Wid- | Di- Spin- | Wid- | Di- Spin- | Wid- | Di- 
sters | ows |voreed Total | sters | ows |voreed Total sters | ows |vorced Total 
NUMBERS 

Under 

20 years..| 21,822 21 6} 21, 849|| 22,624 22 5} 22,651] 28, 067 35 13} 28,115 
20-DE este ASR 7 OR 184 220) 44,1951) 47,140 414 325) 47,879] 58, 796 595 553) 59,944 
D520 F tw 4.6. O52 284 436] 17,672|| 18,006 473 605} 19,084)| 22, 695 968} 1,113] 24,776 
30-34 see ele GONG: 409 A486) 7,566] 6,758 516 631) 7,905! 8,047 761} 1,002} 9,810 
SUS Hy) Ue bees aCOniss 476 356] 3,845)) 2,964 523 493] 3,980) 3,209 658 699| 4,566 
AAA Se al S75 599 212} 2,186)! 1,325 646 256| 2,227!) 1,348 666 373| 2,387 
5-40 aces 766 645 132} 1,548 677 675 141) 1,493 650 799 158} 1,607 
OES 4n i 347 575 69 991 303 659 74| 1,036 271 688 Toles O32 
sb Suen emer 201 484 18 703 160 584 29 Wi 3\ eee 0 578 42 760 
GOlG an ae 89 358 me) 456 “it 388 6|- 465 52 446 16 514 
65 years or : 

over..... 60 410 3 473 49 455 2 506 49 502 4 555 
Totals, ; 
Stated Ages} 95,087) 4,445} 1,947)101,479/100,077| 5,355) 2,567/107,999/1123,324) 6,696} 4,046}134, 066 
Ages not 

stated.... 17; Nil Nil 17 26 4 2 32 21 i. = 22 
Totals, All 

Ages..... 95,104) 4,445) 1,947/101,496))100,103| 5,359) 2,569/108,031]123,345) 6,697) 4,046/134,088 


Average age| 24-4) 46-9) 34-4) 25-6) 24-3) 45-4] 33-8) 25-5) 24-1) 48-1) 32-9) 25-3 


PERCENTAGES 


Under : 

20 years.. 22-9 0-5 0-3} 21-5) 22-6 0-4 0-2} 21-0) 22-8 0-5 0-3) 21-0 
20D A aes 46-1 4-1 11-3) 43-6) 47-1 7-7 12-7) 44-3) 47-7 8-9 13°7| 44+7 
Denote a. 17-8 6-4; 22-4 17-4 18-0 8-8} 23-6 17-7 18°4 14-5} 27-5 18°5 
B0sb400t 7-0 9-2} 25-0 7°5 6-8 9-6] 24-6 7:3 6°5 11-4] 24-8 723 
S0-89) a 3-2 10-7 18-3 3-8 3-0 9-8 19-2 3-7 2-6 9-8} 17-3 3-4 
40-44 “ 1-4 13-5) 10-9 2-2 1-3 12-1 10-0 Bet 1-1 9-9 9-2 1-8 
45-49 “ 0-8 14-5 6-8 1-5 0-7 12-6 5-5 1-4 0-5 11-9 3-9 1-2 
50-54 “ 0-4 12-9 3°5 1-0 0-3 12-3 2-9 1-0 0-2 10-3 1:8 0-8 
BO=59..0 °° 0-2 10-9 0-9 0:7 0-2 10-9 1-1 0-7 0-1 8-6 1:0 0:6 
602645" 6%... 0-1 8-1 0-5 0-4 0-1 7-2 0-2 0-4 1 6-7 0-4 0:4 
65 years or 

Over...... 0-1 9-2 0-2 0-5 1 8-5 0-1 0-5 1 7°5 0-1 0-4 
Totals 


Stated Ages 100-0] 100-0) 100-0} 100-0] 100-0) 100-0] 100-0| 100-0] 100-0) 100-0| 100-0} 100-0 


Percentage..}| 93-7 4-4 1-9} 100-0): 92-7 5:0 2-4) 100-0) 92-0 5-0 3-0} 100-0 


1 Less than“one-tenth_of_one per cent. 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution 
of brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that 
for the population as a whole. Table 37 shows the very strong influence that 
religion has on marriage. Approximately 70 p.c. of all marriages are between 
persons of the same religious denomination. For all denominations except Anglicans, 
Lutherans, Baptists, and Presbyterians the proportion of brides and bridegrooms 
of the same denomination is over 60 p.c.; among those of Jewish faith, it was 95 p.c. 
in 1946; and among Roman Catholics 90 p.c. 
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37.—Marriages by Reiigious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1944-46 


Denomination of 
Grooms and Year 


1944 


PAMPLICAN 1.2.5 cre wien ne 
IADUISU Aan sews 
Eastern Orthodox..... 
BEWIAIN Ss: fon eeWote aces 
Weutineran.<;.843 > ns cies 


. Presbyterian........: 


Roman Catholic?..... 
United Church....... 
Other sects.........6. 
INot:stateds i 2.72 20): 


- Totals, 1944.......... 


ye ee 


sOrix 
tr . 


As Sel 
“ 


se 
ns 


ie ic 


Percentages........... 


1945 


FA OLIGAI bo cteistels Cotas 
IBAptister aot ss cet e sess 
Eastern Orthodox..... 
Jewish 
IS NOTAN a verettelnds-« 
Presbyterian......... 
Roman Catholic?..... 
United Church....... 
Other sects........... 
Not stated: ..2e8.: 


Totals, 1945.......... 


eeree eee ereesene 


Percentages........... 


1946 


PASIPIEGAT « caniteccsc «tas iele « 
MOUS has oy shel 
‘Eastern Orthodox..... 
MR WPAGN a ease co's gic srasars 
Presbyterian......... 
Roman Catholic?..... 
United Church....... 
Other sects..........: 
Wotstated: ....6.6..: 


Denominations of Brides 


United|Other 


-|Church} Sects 


peat 
ar- 
aA riages 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


No. | No. 
3,463 442 
830 218 
a 23 
oe 6 
609 225 
1,389 212 
1,295 419 
11, 655 515 
686} 3,560 

21 


= 
>_> 


as 
Omm Gow ee 
HON OWNNEHSO 


20,055) 5,622 


40|101,496/100-0 


1 | 100-0} 69-82 


19-8} 5-5 
3,763} 473 
916} 242 
103 29 

18 13 

636} 205 
1,529) 209 
1,408] 418 
13,023) 562 
702) 3,711 

8 4 
22,106) 5,866 
20-5) 5-4 
4,838) 578 
1,214) 285 
103 37 

26 11 

SMS eal 
1,911) 240 
1,807} 507 
17,658) 748 
839] 4,628 

5 2 


7| 15,371} 114-2 
1) 4,610) 4:3 
2} 1,138) 1-1 
1) 1,673) 1-5 
2} 3,357], 3-1 
4} 6,432) 6-0 
16} 47,927) 44-4 
7| 21,315} 19-7 
13] 6,142) 5-7 
24 66) 0-1 
77) 108 031/100 -0 
0-1}; 100-0) 69-52 
4| 20,343)| 15-2 
1) 5,910) 4-4 
1) 1,481) 1-1 
1) 2,246) 1-7 
3} 4,051}) 3-0 
Nil 8,111), 6-0 
10} 55,770] 41-6 
8} 28, 556]| 21-3 
2| 7,586] 5-7 
9 34), 2 


29,182) 7,307 


East- Ro- 

Ang- | Bap-| ern a se man 
lican | tist |Ortho- fey ath 
dox. olic$ 

No. | No. | ‘No. No. | No. 
6, 821 412 59 972) 1,415 
617} 1,830 13 262 339 
80 11 721 ah 228 
42 8 1 8 34 
394 129 38 161 424 
1 tos 296 32 2,041 586 
1215 272 181 428/41, 761 
2,980 892 69 1,104] 1,312 
457 238 35 221 589 
10} . 4; Nil 1 3) 
13,769] 4,392) 1,149 5, 201/46,697 
13-6 4-3 Liss) 5-2) 46-0 
7,423 761 Uh 1,057) 1,472 
724| 2,027 9 236 357 
52 14 667 22 216 
20 3 1 3 25 
394 116 45 170 401 
1,276 319 ire 2,265 618 
O03 294 177 428|43, 549 
8,431 976 66 1,189] 1,524 
451 253 53 197 556 
16} Nil | Nil 3 9 
15,120) 4,763) 1,112 5,570/48,727 
14-0 4.4 1-0 5-2) 45-1 
10,027 968 109 1,348} 2,028 
947) 2,520 15 326 478 
71 18 913 18 285 
30 BY 3 12 34 
472 155 42 203 481 
1, 632 426 40 2,868 788 
1,655 364 225 565/50, 212 
4,459] 1,164 133 1} 1,534] 2,126 
619 286 27 254 707 
6 4 1 3 6 
19,918) 5,906) 1,508 2,218 75126|57,145 
14-9 4-4 1-1 5-3] 42-6 


21-8 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


the same religious denomination. 


2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of 


3 Including Greek Catholic. 
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Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


For many years after Confederation, the number of divorces in Canada was 
very small. It was less than 20 in every year before 1900. There were 23 divorces 
in 1903, 51 in 1909 and 60 in 1913. These numbers were less than 1 per 1,000 of 
the yearly number of marriages. 


One effect of the First World War was to increase the number of divorces. 
_ The generally unsettled conditions and the long separation between men on Active 
Service and their wives contributed to this increase. Changes in law and procedure 
which made it easier to obtain divorce was a further factor. At present, Quebec 
is the only province in which applicants for divorce must secure a private Act of 
Parliament. 


There were 114 divorces in Canada in 1918 and 608 in 1926; the number had 
increased to 700 by 1931, 1,570 by 1936 and 2,369 by 1940.- In every year since 
then the number has been higher than in the year before. The figures for the most 
part cover only final decrees of dissolution of marriage which alone constitute 
divorces; annulments and legal separations are excluded. 

The statistics of dissolutions of marriage were revised in 1941 with the co- 
operation of the provincial authorities and the Clerk of the Divorce Committee of 
the Senate of Canada. 


38.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Provinces, 1944-46, with Five-Year 
Averages, 1936-45 


Granted by 
Parliament Granted by the Courts 
Item of Canada Canada! 


P.E.I.| Que. | P.E.I.| N.S. , N.B. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


Numbers— 
Av. 1936-40 1 56 - 50 44 723 194 116 259 570 || 2,013 
Av. 1941-45 2 99 ~ 92 104 | 1,358 305 207 432 937 || 3,535 
1944 3 108 - 93 78 | 1,471 316 226 484 | 1,009 3, 788 
1945 2 177 - 158 171 | 1,940 405 282 575 | 1,366 5,076 
1946 2 290 a 260 382 | 2,639 636 505 962 |. 2,005 7,683 
Percentages— 
Av. 1936-40 3 2-8 ~ 2-5 2-2) 35-9 9-6 5-8 | 12-9 | 28-3 || 100-0 
Av. 1941-45 0-1 2-8 - 2-6 2-9 | 38-4 8-6 5-9 | 12-2 | 26-5] 100-0 
1944 0-1 2-8 - 2-5 2-1] 38-8 8:3 6-0 | 12-8] 26-6} 100-0 
1945 3 3°5 - 3-1 3-4 38-2 8-0 5-6 11-3 26-9 100-0 
1946 2 3-8 0-1 3-4 5-0 34-4 8-3 6-6 12-5 6-1 100-0 
1 Exclusive of the Territories. 2 A Divorce Court was established in Prince Edward Island in 
1945 and figures for 1946 are shown to the right. 3 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


Section 7.—Vital Statistics of Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories | 


The vital statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected 
since 1924. These statistics are not presented with those of the nine provinces 
in the tables of this Chapter, because the figures are not considered complete. 
The details are in many cases not available, and the small and varying population 
of each year is not accurately known. 
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FirstMonth..........4,028 ~2,944-2,718 
re First 3 Months....5,516 - 3,967 -3,469 
4-12 th Monthe.....2,733 -1,690-1,198 
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39.—Vital Statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 1941-46, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1926-45 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 to 1946 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Yukon Northwest Territories 
Year 
_ Births Marriages Deaths Births Marriages Deaths 

No. No. - No. No. No. No. 
Averages, 1926-30........... 33 14 54 158 24 185 
Averages, 1931-35........... 49 24 61 190 41 137 
Averages, 1936-40........... 67 36 72 228 72 177 
Averages, 1941-45........... 105 60 96 383 (we 332 
W94D eee eee 72 36 67 314 82 306 
LPI GREE Sc a anh a ae 96 36 108 369 109 222 
EN = he 12 TeSia 99 67 120 403 94 304 
MePaseithess ee ati. Godlee ponies Shoks 136 94 100 316 66 349 
BNPEOcacicn Seas alate stities ees 123 69 87 511 122 478 
os seh elec 146 66... | 80 593 177 347 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Section 8.—Communicable Diseases 


The national reporting of communicable diseases in Canada was undertaken, 
in 1933, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at the request of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health in co-operation with the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health. Since then, the Vital Statistics Division of the Bureau has been 
_ responsible for the weekly compilation and analysis of communicable diseases 
except for a short period in 1939-40, when the work was transferred to the Depart- 
_ ment of Pensions and National Health. Under arrangements with the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, the Vital Statistics Division is now analysing the 
accumulated records of communicable diseases in its files, many of which date back 
to 1924. The reports of cases of venereal diseases are included in the current 
analyses and a standard report form is used by all the provinces. 


Table 40 shows the number of cases of communicable diseases reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the Provincial Departments of Health 
in 1946. The reporting of two diseases, dysentery and rubella, is not com- 
_ pulsory in all provinces. The totals for Canada should, therefore, be considered 
with caution. 
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40.—Numbers of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported by Provincial 
Health Departments, 1946 


Disease P.H.Ts| N-Ss |S NBs} Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |\Canada’ 


Chickenpox... eee Nil 244 18 | 5,166 | 13,402 | 1,454 | 1,486 | 2,066 | 4,721 || 29,107 
IDiphtheriaseneeceeee ce 8 194 88 | 1,448 452 196 54 31 64 |} 2,535 
Dysentery.. seen. Nil Nil 1 61 972 23) Nil 12 ath 199 

Pets CAS Soe GGt My ss 1 Nil 75 1 os oe all 88 

iBacillary eee eee ee se sé 1 61 9 Nil oe Nil PA 97 
Encephalitis (infectious). ge 1 Nil 1 6 6 5 5 1 25 
Influenza (epidemic)..... ss 4,612 2 Nil 1,825 219 19 2 | 1,098 | 7,777 
Measles? ie. ieee 4 | 5,006 407 | 15,040 | 32,917 | 2,245 | 4,081 | 5,280 | 2,548 || 67,528 
Meningitis (meningo- 

Cocalo seen Nil 11 17 58 89 23 15 12 Sil 256 
MiUmips 2s: «cspse. torrets 1 38 31 2,045 | 11,615 | 2,349 | 2,329 | 2,047 | 5,601 || 26,056 - 
Poliomyelitis (epidemic) 80 49 94) 1,612 518 48 37 68 OA olleeee O20 
PRubellasoke eee Nil 59} Nil 765 | 1,244 26 53 349 348 || 2,844 
Scarlet fever............ 21 443 3388 | 3,406 | 3,284 610 140 464 602 |} 9,308 
Smalipoxeac-eeeeeee nee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 2. | Nal Nil 2 
“uberculosisemccceries. se 311 455 526 | 5,766 | 2,769 | 1,090 6526] 1,158 | 2,536 |) 15, 263 

Bulmonanye serene. 311 449 514 | 5,494 5 1,087 531 | 1,141 | 2,382 | 11,909 

Non-pulmonary....... Nil 6 12 272 5 3 91 17 154 555 
Typhoid and paraty- 

NOUGAT terete oe Nil 12 17 500 | 126 24 30 12 200 921 
Undulantfever.......... Me 6 6 77 80 22 1 39 19 250 
Venereal diseases........ 147 | 1,576 | 1,164 | 11,111 | 12,131 | 3,040 | 2,775 | 2,926 | 6,686 |} 41,556 

DV PMlIse weer h sees 50 658 334 | 5,425 | 4,807 679 643 503: | 2,118 1 15; 217 

Gonorrheea............ 97 917 830 | 5,671] 7,324 | 2,361 | 2,124 | 2,423 | 4,539 || 26,286 
Other venereal diseases.} Nil 1 Nil 15 Nil Nil 8 Nil 29 53 
Whooping cough......... 3 442 32 | 3,068 | 3,128 425 98 308 167 || 7,671 

1 Not reportable in the Province of New Brunswick. 2 Including 13 cases where type was not 
stated. 3 Including 1 case where type was not stated. 4 Reporting not compulsory in the 
Provinces of New Brunswick and Manitoba. 5 Type not segregated. 6 Including 30. cases 


where type was not stated. 7 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH 


Section 1.—Administration 


In Canada matters of public health are administered by Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments through their respective Health Departments. 


The Federal Government has jurisdiction only over those public-health matters 
that are exclusively international, national and interprovincial.* It makes grants 
to Provincial Departments of Health and to voluntary organizations engaged in 
public-health work. An important development was inaugurated on May 14, 1948, 
when the Government’s health program was announced, including annual grants 
totalling approximately $30,000,000 to the provinces for health services and hospital 
construction. Following this announcement Parliament appropriated, for the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1949, funds for the following grants: health survey, $625,000; 
hospital construction, $13,000,000; general public health, $4,395,000; tuberculosis 


control, $3,000,000; mental health, $4,000,000; venereal disease control, $275,000 


(in addition to the existing grant of $225,000); crippled children, $500,000; pro- 
fessional training, $500,000; public health research, $100,000; and cancer control, 
$3,500,000. The grants will be provided under the terms and conditions approved 
by the Governor in Council. 

~The Dominion Council of Health, created originally in 1919, is responsible for 
correlating and co-ordinating the activities of Provincial Departments of Health; 
it comprises the Deputy Minister of Health of each of the provinces as well as a 
representative of agriculture, labour, and urban and rural women, respectively, 
and a scientific adviser on public health. 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Activities of the Federal Government 


The Act of Parliament (8 Geo. VI, c. 22, 1944) creating the Department of 
National Health and Welfare clearly defines its functions. The Department is 


* Treatment for ex-members of the Armed Forces is provided by the Department of Veterans A ffairs. 
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divided into two branches. The functions of the Welfare Branch are given at 
pp. 251-258 and pp. 265-266; those of the Health Branch are: to maintain a mari- 
time and aerial navigation quarantine for excluding infectious diseases; to 
advise the Immigration Service regarding the health of immigrants; to provide 
medical care for sick and injured seamen serving on vessels paying sick mariner 
service dues; to supervise the health eonditions of workmen engaged on public 
works; to be responsible for the care of the health of Indians and Eskimos; to set 
the standards and control the quality of food and drugs; to control the importation, 
exportation and distribution of habit-forming narcotic drugs; to care for lepers; to 
promote and conserve the health of government employees; to furnish medical advice 
required in implementing-pensions for the blind; to administer the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act; to advise the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in regard 
to broadcasts relating to health. 

The Department is also empowered to assist the provinces by conducting investi- 
gations and research into public-health problems, and by co-operating with them in 
the preservation and improvement of health. Studies of existing facilities and future 
requirements in the fields of medical, hospital and related services and investigations 
of various methods of providing such services, including health insurance, are 
continuing. 

To carry on its activities the following Directorates and Divisions have been 
organized within the Health Branch:— 


Directorate of Health Services Quarantine, Immigration and Sick 
Blindness Control Mariner Service 
Child and Maternal Health Venereal Disease Control 
Civil Service Health Laboratory of Hygiene 
Dental Health 
Epidemiology Directorate of Indian Health Service 
Hospital Design 
Industrial Health Directorate of Food and Drug Divisions 
Mental Health Inspection 
Narcotics Laboratory 
Nutrition Proprietary and Patent Medicine 
Public Health Engineering 
Civil Aviation Medicine Directorate of Health Insurance Studies 


The National Physical Fitness Program.—This program has a close associa- 
tion with both health and welfare. It is, however, administered under the Welfare 
Division and is dealt with at pp. 265-266. 


Subsection 2.—Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments 


‘Prince Edward Island.—During the session of the Legislature in March, 1946, 
the Department of Public Welfare, which administered both health and welfare, 
was reorganized under the title of ‘‘Health and Welfare’ with one Minister respons- 
ible for both divisions. The Health Division is under the supervision of the Chief 
Health Officer, who superintends the work of the Central Division, including the 
Provincial Laboratory and the Nursing and Sanitary Division. The Province is 
divided into five Districts: a public health nurse is assigned to each District and is 
responsible for the inspection of school children, home visiting, home-nursing classes, 
immunizing clinics, etc. One nurse specially trained in the treatment of venereal 
disease and another specially trained in combating tuberculosis have the entire 
Province as their field of operation. The Provincial Laboratory, operated by a 
Laboratory Director and a competent staff, is of great assistance to the practising 
physicians of the Province. 
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The Provincial Government operates, at Charlottetown, a Provincial Sanatorium 
of 145-bed capacity under a Board of Commissioners and an annual grant is made 
to assist ex-sanatorium patients when required and to help indigent tubercular 
persons awaiting admission and their families. Field work in the diagnosis and 
treatment of tuberculosis is one of the responsibilities of the Health Division and 
clinics are held periodically at central points in the Province. The Prince Edward 
Island Tuberculosis League, a voluntary organization, works in close co-operation 
with the Provincial Sanatorium and Health Division. A 20-bed hospital is also 
maintained for crippled children at the Provincial Sanatorium. 


Annual grants are made to the general hospitals which, in turn, accept as free 
patients all indigent persons requiring hospital treatment. Expenses in connection 
with the operation of a hospital for the insane are borne practically in full by the 
Provincial Government. 


The Department of Health operates two venereal disease clinics, one at Char- 
lottetown and the other at Summerside; hospital beds are provided for selected 
cases. All necessary medication is supplied free of charge to persons who are not 
within reach of public-health clinics. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Department of Public Health, with head- 
quarters at Halifax, carries on a generalized public-health program throughout 
the Province. Attached to the central office are: the Minister of Health, a 
Deputy Minister, an Assistant Deputy Minister, an Inspector of Hospitals and 
Humane Institutions, a Superintendent of Public Health Nursing, a Public Health 
Engineer, a Director of Physical Fitness, a Supervisor of Physical Education, two 
Assistant Supervisors and two Nutritionists. The central office also includes 
Divisions of Laboratories (Bacteriological, Pathological, Industrial Hygiene) and 
Neuropsychiatry. 


Four provincially owned hospitals are operated under the direction of the 
Health Department: a general hospital, two tuberculosis sanatoria and a mental 
hospital. A cancer clinic and a ‘‘Kenny” treatment clinic for poliomyelitis are 
attached to the general hospital. 


Outside of Halifax the Province is divided into six health divisions with com- 
petent directors. Each has its staff of public-health nurses, sanitary inspectors, clerks 
and stenographers and has portable X-ray and other necessary apparatus. The 
services offered by these units are health education, communicable disease control, 
environmental sanitation, public-health nursing and maternal, infant and child 
hygiene. These divisions are directed and controlled by the Provincial Department 
of Health and with one exception they are completely financed by the Province. 


The Halifax City Department of Health has recently been completely 
reorganized and modernized. Here a trained staff under the leadership of a Com- 
missioner, with some financial assistance from the Province, is rendering an up-to- 
date service covering all the usual public-health activities. This organization 


constitutes another health division. 


In the development of health services in Nova Scotia, particular attention 
has been given to the employment of trained persons and to the further training of 
those already employed. No factor in health organization is more important than 
having the various bureaus headed by competent persons. The soundness of this 


principle has been demonstrated by the results obtained in recent years. 
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New Brunswick.—In 1918 the Legislature of New Brunswick established a 
Ministry of Health. Under the Minister the Department is directed by a Chief 
Medical Officer who is also Registrar General of Vital Statistics. In addition, the 
Department maintains seven full-time Medical Health Officers, a Director of Nutri- 
tion, a Director of Public Health Nursing, a Director of Venereal Disease Control 
Division and an Assistant Registrar General. . 


Recent additions to services and staff consist of:— 


(1) A Director of Hospital Services, appointed effective June 1, 1947, whose 
duties are generally concerned with all phases of hospital service in the 
Province; 


(2) A Sub-Zone Laboratory, under a qualified Director, officially inaugurated 
on June 1, 1947, as part of the Provincial Bureau of Laboratories; 


(3) A Sanitary Engineer, appointed effective Aug. 1, 1947, under whose 
direction and supervision the problems of sanitation, water supply and 
sewerage will receive competent attention; 


(4) A Director of Cancer Diagnostic Service, appointed Aug. 6, 1947, to 
organize Cancer Diagnostic Clinics in various hospitals throughout the 
Province for a trial period of one year; 


(5) A Director of Tuberculosis Control Division, appointed effective Oct. 15, 
1947, under whose supervision is centralized all work in connection with 
tuberculosis. 


The Department provides the following services: general sanitation, control 
of communicable diseases including tuberculosis and venereal diseases, the supply 
of biologicals, medical inspection of schools, child-welfare work, health education, 
nutrition, and general supervision and co-ordination of the work of the Sub-District 
Boards of Health. 


The Province assumes all the costs of sanatorium care for tubercular patients, 
all hospital care for victims of poliomyelitis during the acute and immediate post- 
paralytic stages, and about 60 p.c. of the cost of hospital care for mental patients. 


Quebec.—The Provincial Government, by legislation passed in 1946, authorized 
the establishment of a Department of Social Welfare and Youth. Since then, the 
Ministry of Health, which in reality has existed since 1936, deals only with matters 
relating to health, preventive medicine and public charities. From 1936 to 1941 
provincial health matters were under the Department of Health which, in the former 
year, replaced the Health Service that operated under the Provincial Secretary. 
Since 1926 a system known as “County Health Units’ has been in operation, 
the purpose of which is to provide a regular full-time service for each county or 
group of two or three adjoining counties included in the scheme. There are now 
63 units of this kind, covering 74 counties. The Health Officers of the old districts, 
whose number is now reduced to seven, supervise the few counties not organized into 
units. Many municipalities, such as Montreal, Sherbrooke, Westmount and 
Quebec, have their own Health Bureaus. 


The Department of Health maintains, in addition to its administrative service, 
the following divisions: Laboratories, Sanitary Engineering, Demography, Mental 
Health, Public Charities, Health Districts and Units, Epidemiology, Industrial 
Health, Nutrition (including Maternal Hygiene and Child Welfare), Venereal 
Diseases, Tuberculosis, Health Education, Dental Health Education, Publicity, ete. 
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Service is rendered in the form of consultations, public lectures, school 
inspections, itinerant clinics of pediatry and tuberculosis, inquiries of all kinds, 
immunizations, sanitation improvement, ‘etc. ‘Twenty-seven anti-tuberculosis 
dispensaries have been established and 70 clinics of pediatry, including those 
sponsored by the Provincial Government. 


An Act was introduced at the 1946 session of the Quebec Legislature designed 
to combat the spread of tuberculosis in the Province. This Act authorized the 
Minister of Health to organize facilities for the detection of cases of tuberculosis 
and to contribute to the construction and maintenance of sanatoria for consumptives 
and the training of specialists in the treatment of the disease as well as to carry on 
educational campaigns in the fight against tuberculosis. An Advisory Board was 
also set up to ensure the practical and efficient carrying out of the legislation. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health is organized under a Minister, a Deputy 
Minister who is also Chief Medical Officer, and an Assistant Deputy Minister. 


The public-health services of the Department are organized under the following 
branches: Public Health Administration; Public Health Nursing; Maternal and 
Child Hygiene; Dental Services; Epidemiology; Venereal Disease Control; Tuber- 
culosis Prevention; Industrial Hygiene; Laboratory Services; Administration of 
Mental Hospitals; and Sanitary Engineering. There are also branches for the 
supervision of certain aspects of medical treatment centres throughout the Province, 
including public general and private hospitals and nurse registration. Under 
Public Health Administration, 20 Health Units staffed by qualified personnel 
were in operation on Dec. 31, 1947. 


The objectives of the Public Health Nursing Branch are: (a) to interest and 
instruct local Boards of Health in the organization and development of public- 
health nursing services; and (b) to co-operate with voluntary health, nursing and 
related agencies. Financial assistance is given to registered nurses, under certain 
conditions, for post-graduate study in public-health nursing. 


The Maternal and Child Hygiene Branch is responsible for the implementation 
of a 1946 amendment to the Public Health Act which provides for one free medical 
examination during any one pregnancy of resident expectant mothers. ‘The Govern- 
ment absorbs this cost and remunerates the physician, chosen by the applicant, for 
his services. During 1947, 40 to 50 p.c. of the expectant mothers availed themselves 
of this provision. 

The Dental Service concerns itself with the dental clinics operated in Ontario 
hospitals and in the institutions under the Department of Reform Institutions, 
interests itself in dental health education programs, and provides grants-in-aid to 
local Boards for dental service. A railway dental car is maintained to serve certain 
areas in the northern part of the Province. 

Epidemiology distributes free biologicals and other materials for the control and 
prevention of acute communicable diseases and supplies gratuitously certain test 
materials. Free insulin is also distributed. 

Venereal Disease Control provides consultative and advisory services, interests 
itself in education programs, distributes certain drugs free of charge, and extends 
grants-in-aid to some 17 clinics strategically placed throughout the Province. 

The Tuberculosis Prevention Branch maintains four chest clinics at various 
points in the Province and operates three travelling mass-survey units, two of these 
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employing modern, mobile equipment put into operation in 1947. It is adminis- 
tratively responsible for payments made on behalf of patients receiving free sana- 
torium care. 


The Division of Industrial Hygiene is responsible for the control of occupational 
diseases and acts as adviser to the Factory Inspection Branch of the Labour 
Department, the Workmen’s Compensation Board and industry generally. 


2. 


In addition to the Central Laboratory, there are 15 branches of which nine 
are designated as regional and six as subsidized. Divisional Laboratories carried 
out 1,260,155 specimen examinations in 1947. 


The Division of Sanitary Engineering administers all legislation affecting water 
supplies, sewerage systems, stream sanitation, refuse disposal, milk and food sani- 
tation, frosted-food locker plants, cemeteries, recreational sanitation and all other 
forms of environmental sanitation. 


The Division of Nurse Registration concerns itself with the training of student 
nurses, registration and the regulation of reciprocal registration with other provinces 
and countries. 


In 1947, financial aid was extended to six doctors, 30 nurses, one veterinarian 
and three sanitary engineers to assist them in the pursuit of studies in public health. 
Grants-in-aid were also paid to the six County Public Health School Nursing Services 
operating in 1947. Fifteen hospitals are administered and operated by the Director 
of the Mental Health Branch. A second hospital training school is under con- 
struction. Three special units concern themselves with the care of epileptics, the 
tuberculous and the criminally insane. This Branch also organizes and operates 
travelling clinics and is assisted by district consultant psychiatrists. 


Serving all Branches of the Department of Health as required are the Legal 
Branch and the Medical Statistics Branch. 


Legislation concerning public health passed in 1947 included: the Nae Act, 
1947, under which provision was made for the registration of certified nursing assist- 
ants; the Sanatoria for Consumptives Act which consolidated the 1937 Act and 
subsequent amendments; amendments to the Public Health Act authorizing the 
prescribing of standards for the construction, operation and maintenance of premises 
where food or drink for human consumption is manufactured or handled and regu- 
lating or restricting the manufacture or selling of such food or drink; also amend- 
ments to the Dentistry Act and the Public Hospitals Act. 


Manitoba.—The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister 
shall preside over, and have the management and direction of the Department, and 
the Department shall have administrative jurisdiction over all matters in the 
Province that relate to health and public welfare. The Department is organized 
into four main Divisions: General Administration; Health Services; Psychiatric 
Services; and Welfare Services. 


The Division of General Administration includes the general executive offices, 
and the Sections of Farms Management, Statistics and Records, Accountancy, 
Health and Welfare Education, and Administrative Research. 


The Division of Health Services has four Sections: (1) Environmental Sanita- 
tion, which consists of the Bureaus of Public Health Engineering, Food and Milk 
Control, and Industrial Hygiene. The latter Bureau takes care of the many 
hazards to personnel in industry. (2) Preventive Medical Services, which consists 
of the Bureaus of: Disease Control, responsible for the control of acute communica- 
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able disease, venereal diseases and tuberculosis; Maternal and Child Hygiene, 
responsible for an educational program in maternal, infant, pre-school and school 
health; Public Health Nursing, responsible for nursing education, field supervision, 
licensing and control of practical nurses, registry for crippled children, and general 
administration of all public-health nursing services. (3) The Extension Health 
Services Section administers the provisions of the Health Services Act, and consists 
of the Bureaus of: Local Health Services, responsible for the establishment, super- 
vision, and general administration of local health units throughout the Province, 


- the control of local part-time medical officers of health, consultative services to 


local and municipal health departments in Manitoba; Diagnostic Services, responsible 
for the establishment and general administration of diagnostic units set up in general 
hospitals in Manitoba; Medical Care, responsible for the approval of contracts for 
pre-payment medical care between a municipality, or municipalities, and the 
contracting physician, and for the payment of Provincial Government grants to 
the municipalities in aid of such service; Hospitalization, responsible for the 


organization and supervision of the establishment of hospital districts, medical- 


nursing units and hospital areas, together with the supervision of hospitals through- 


out the Province and the payment of Provincial Government grants to them; 


and the Bureaus of Dental Services, Physical Fitness and Nutrition Research. 
(4) Laboratory Services. 


The Division of Psychiatric Services consists of the Bureaus of: Mental 
Institutions, responsible for the supervision and control of the four institutions— 
the Psychopathic Hospital, Winnipeg, the Hospitals for Mental Diseases at Selkirk 
and Brandon, and the Manitoba School for Mentally Defective Persons at Portage 


’ la Prairie; and Community Mental Health Services, responsible for out-patient 


services, child-guidance clinics, services to courts and child-caring agencies, boarding- 
home care for the mentally ill, and teaching facilities. 


Welfare services of the Department are dealt with in Part II of this Chapter 
at p. 269. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Public Health consists of 18 Divisions: 
(1) Administration; (2) Public Health Nursing conducts a program of public- 
health nursing, infant arid maternal welfare, school work, venereal disease, epide- 
miology, etc., and supervises maternity grants; (3) Communicable Diseases 
distributes free vaccines and sera to doctors and hospitals and supervises anterior 
poliomyelitis clinics, boards of health, medical health officers, medical examination 
of food-handlers, burial, disinterment and transportation of the dead and promotes 
immunization programs; (4) Sanitation has supervision of water-works, sewerage 
systems and drainage, food supplies including milk, and urban and rural sanitation; 
(5) The Division of Laboratories does routine public-health work in bacteriology, 
serology, chemistry and pathology and provides clinical diagnostic laboratory 
service for rural physicians; (6) Vital Statistics; (7) Mental Services has the care 
and treatment of patients in institutions for the mentally ill and mentally defective 
and of patients in the psychopathic ward at Regina, and the supervision of mental 
hygiene clinics; (8) Venereal Disease Control administers diagnostic and treatment 
services, epidemiology, and education; (9) Health Education conducts a program 
for modifying public opinion in favour of higher standards of health; (10) Nutrition 
creates interest in better food habits, emphasis being placed on nutrition of children 
with special attention to school lunches; (11) Physical Fitness and Recreation 
stimulates, organizes and assists social, cultural and athletic activities; (12) In- 
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dustrial Hygiene provides a consulting service on matters pertaining to industrial 
health; (13) Air Ambulance Service provides emergency service at a nominal 
charge of $25 per flight. 


The Province is divided into 13 health regions, five of which have been estab- 
lished. The Cancer Commission of the Department of Public Health has established 
consultative, diagnostic, surgery and treatment clinics at Regina and Saskatoon. 
Radon is manufactured at a plant in Saskatoon. Free treatment for cases of 
poliomyelitis is available at Saskatoon and Regina. Free diagnostic and treatment 
services are available for tubercular patients in three sanatoria and a number of 
clinics operated by the Saskatchewan Anti-Tuberculosis League. Annual surveys 
are carried out throughout the Province. 


The Health Services Planning Commission supervises all hospital planning 
and administration, and all approved hospitals and nursery homes. It acts as 
an advisory and consultative body to local regions, municipalities, local improve- 
ment districts, mutual benefit and hospital associations, and Union hospitals and 
is responsible for the administration of medical care grants; it assesses hospital 
facilities and advises on needed hospital expansion. It must approve by-laws 
and contracts for all types of municipal health schemes. It administers the 
Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan which provides for hospital care for every 
resident of the Province. The Medical Services Division of the Health Services 
Planning Commission supervises payment of grants to physicians, dentists and 
approved hospitals for services to needy residents of the Province outside municipal 
jurisdiction; insulin is supplied free to diabetics who are unable to purchase it; 
medical, hospital and drug services are provided to old age and blind pensioners and 
their dependents, and to recipients of mothers’ allowances and their children. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health administers all public-health 
matters in the Province and includes the following Divisions: Communicable 
Diseases; Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation; Public Health Education; Public 
Health Entomology; Laboratory; Tuberculosis Control; Public Health Nursing; 
Municipal Hospitals; Hospital and Medical Services; Social Hygiene; Vital Sta- 
tistics; Mental Hygiene; Cancer; and Nutrition Services. 


The following institutions are administered by the Department: Central 
Alberta Sanatorium; the Provincial Mental Hospital, Ponoka; the Provincial 
Training School, Red Deer; the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Claresholm; the 
Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Raymond; the Provincial Mental Institute, Edmon- 
ton; Rosehaven Home, Camrose. 


Free clinics for venereal disease are maintained at the following centres: 
Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Peace River, High Prairie, 
McLennan, and in the two provincial gaols. Arsenicals, penicillin and sulpha 
drugs are provided free of charge to all private physicians treating venereal disease. 
Educational work on social hygiene is carried on by means of lectures, moving 
pictures, bulletins and radio talks. 


Free treatment for pulmonary tuberculosis is provided for any person who has 
resided in the Province for at least one year immediately preceding admission 
for treatment in the sanatorium. In addition to this service, two mobile X-ray 
clinics are in operation; the personnel is supplied and the clinics are maintained 
by the Provincial Department of Public Health while the equipment is furnished 
by the Alberta Tuberculosis Association. 
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Provision is made for the free treatment in special hospitals of patients suffering 
from poliomyelitis. Provision is also made for academic instruction, vocational 
training and rehabilitation of those suffering from paralysis resulting from this 
disease. 


Weekly diagnostic cancer clinics have been established at Edmonton and 
Calgary. Patients found to require deep X-ray radium therapy or surgery are 
treated free of charge. Hospitalization necessary to establish diagnosis may be 
authorized up to a maximum of 14 days. 


Any maternity patient who has been a resident of the Province for 12 con- 
secutive months out of the 24 immediately preceding admission, is entitled to free 
hospitalization for herself and child for a maximum period of 12 days. 


Alberta’s Rural Health Districts, of which there are 17, have been operating 
successfully since 1931; 36 district nurses provide diversified medical and public- 
health service in outlying districts. 


Each party to a marriage contract is required to have a specimen of blood 
forwarded to the Provincial Laboratory or other approved laboratory for serological 
examination. 


Mumcipal Hospitals —There are 51 municipal hospitals in operation, with 
three under construction and five additional districts contemplating coming under 
the Act. Municipal hospitals reporting in 1946 had a total bed capacity of 1,834; 
patients admitted numbered 37,571 and total hospital days 305,922; 4,849 maternity 
patients were admitted and 4,624 babies born; major operations performed numbered 
3,331, minor operations 6,810 and 16,525 medical cases were treated; graduate 
nurses employed numbered 247. The average patient day cost of operation was 
$4-38 and the average revenue per patient day was $4-83. The approximate 
population served by these hospitals was 268,940, covering an area of over 30,000 
square miles. 


Hospital, Medical and Dental Services for Pensioners.—Free hospitalization 
and treatment services are provided for all Alberta residents receiving blind pensions, 


old age pensions and mothers’ allowances as well as for the dependents of such 
persons. 


Dental service is complete for recipients of mothers’ allowances and blind 


_ pensions and their dependents. Old age pensioners receive dental services with 


the exception of dentures. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Health and Welfare, with one 
Cabinet Minister, has two branches under the supervision of the Deputy Minister 
of Health and the Deputy Minister of Welfare, respectively. 


Within the Health Branch, the Bureau of Local Health Services supervises 
public-health activities pertaining to the local level. Outside Greater Vancouver 
and Victoria, which have their own Health Departments, these local public-health 
services are provided through: (a) Health Units or (b) Public Health Nursing Dis- 
tricts or (c) certain practising physicians who serve as part-time Medical Health 
Officers. With the exception of (c) and those in the two cities mentioned, public- 
health personnel are all employed by the Provincial Department. 


The boundaries of a Health Unit are such that the area served includes several 
school districts. The staff consists of a physician with post-graduate training in 
public health, several public-health nurses also with post-graduate training, one 
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or two sanitary inspectors who are required to hold the Certificate of the Canadian 
Institute of Sanitary Inspectors, and a statistical clerk. Nine of the 16 Units 
planned are in operation. 

A Public Health Nursing District, like a Health Unit, covers several school 
districts. It is considered to be a forerunner of a Health Unit and is staffed by 
nurses with the same training as those in the Health Units. 


In both types of service a generalized program is conducted. The tendency, 
however, is to give special training to consultants and supervisors who then serve 
in a consultative capacity in their specialty in the Province as a whole as well as 
supervise the generalized program in their own areas. 


Approximately one-third of the cost is borne by the local districts and the 
remainder of the cost is borne by the Provincial Department of Health except in 
the two metropolitan areas where special grants are made under previous arrange- 
ments. Approximately 92 p.c. of the population of the Province is served by full- 
time trained public-health personnel. 


Several specialized divisions of the Health Branch provide consultative service 
and guidance to the field staff, other departments of government, and agencies 
both official and voluntary. Located at Victoria are the Nutrition Services and the 
Divisions of Health Units, Public Health Nursing and Environmental Sanitation, 
which, together with the proposed Divisions of Industrial Hygiene and Preventive 
Dentistry, constitute the Bureau of Local Health Services. 

Also at Victoria are headquarters of the Divisions of Vital Statistics and Public 
Health Education which are grouped in the Bureau of Central Administration. 


The Divisions of Tuberculosis Control, Venereal Disease Control and Labor- 
atories have their headquarters at Vancouver, and are grouped in the Bureau of 
Special Preventive and Treatment Service. 


Section 2.—Institutional Statistics* 


Under authority granted by the Federal Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has, since that date, co-operated with the provincial authorities 
through the Census of Institutions, and now collects, on a Dominion-wide basis, 
statistics for the following types of institutions: (1) Hospitals—institutions primarily 
engaged in the prevention, cure or alleviation of physical sickness and disease, such as 
hospitals for the sick, sanatoria, and institutions for incurables and those under the 
heading “Dominion” in Table 1. (2) Mental and neurological instituttons—such as 
asylums for the insane, institutions for the feeble-minded, epileptic, etc., devoted to 
the treatment and care of mental ailments. (3) Charitable and benevolent institutions— 
caring for the poor and the destitute of all ages, such as homes for the aged, county 
refuges, orphanages, etc. The latest statistics available regarding charitable institu- 
tions appear at pp. 677-682 of the 1943-44 Year Book. Statistics of penal and cor- 
rective institutions are also collected through the Census of Institutions; they are 
dealt with under Crime and Delinquency at p. 308. 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Section has been revised under the direction of J. T. Marshall, 
abo Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by J. C. Brady, Chief, Institutions 
statistics. 
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1.—Hospitals Operating in Canada, by Provinces, 1946 


n 
Type of Institution P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.} B.C.| and || Canada 
Weel: 


Population (1946 estimate, 
000’s omitted).......... 94] 612} 480] 8,630} 4,101} 727} 833} 803] 1,003 24 12,307 


Public Hospitals for Acute 


Diseases—! 
MENEPAL, fhe Seah esa , 3 Poh 16 64 115 36 81 87 67 9 505 
peste Breet coe a Nil 4 G *. 2 3 oe Nil ; Dena 11 
Tren Sete donee. e i 1 ee 9 
Contagious diseases..... s fileeats 4 3 1] Nil 2| Nil « 11 
Convalescent........... sl hae ea Nil of 4 hes Nil cs eg atl 
Pod COSS scaroee wc cs 3 1 2} Nil 25} Nil Teese 4 oy 39 
phere eho. kt. dew eek He Nil | Nil 7 KY 2% Nil 1} Nil es 9 
Totals, Public Hospitals. 3 32 19 84 154 39 89 92 74 9 595 
Private hospitals.......... Nil 12 4 50 48 5 63 22 30 1 235 
Institutions for incurables.} “ Nil | Nil 5 10 1 2 2 32} Nil 23 
Dominion Hospitals— 
Department of National 
Health and Welfare— s 
decks and marine.| Nil nM = ’ 1} Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 2 Nil : 
ODOR Poe we eke “4 i ee cs * “ 
Indian Health Service..}| “ « 1) ess 3 6 2 5 3 ee 20 
Department of Veterans 
BITS H a is casas Nil 3 3 5 11 2 2 4 4| Nil 34 
Department of National 
MPGlOnCG. Ne kis wes eee ee ss 1] Nil 2 4 4) Nil 1 3 1 16 
Totals, Dominion 
iGsprtalsss aes sca. «25h Nil 8 6 8 18 AD 4 10 13 1 80 
Tuberculosis sanatoria..... 1 3 4 14 14 3 3 1 Di eNO 48 
Units in other public hos- 
DILAISS See acters soc keris 3 Nil 8| Nil 16| Nil 1} Nil 5) 1 ge 29 
Mental Institutions— i 
Provincial hospitals...... 1 2 1 7 15 3 3 4 3) Nil 39 
cA aaenr che sci ak ee Nil Nil | Nil | Nil Nil i 2 Nil te ft Nil cs 2 
sychiatric hospitals..... : < “ y y i me i oe i! - 
County and municipal 
MGSDIGRIS ok ci cores co oes ti 1 b5) tea ge sf ce se s cs . 15 
Dominion hospitals....... s Nil ee 1 Lees S fe Gi Ss 2 
Private institutions....... oy s “f Nil Sgaass ss ce 1 a 2 
Totals, Mental : 
HNStibutions:. +0... 1 17 1 8 17 4 3 5 4). Nil 60 


Totals, All Hospitals... 5 42 34/ 169) 261 64, 164) 132) 129 il 1,041 


1 Excluding incurable, mental and tuberculosis institutions. 2 Provincial Infirmary and two 
branch hospitals. 3 Not included in totals. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Hospitals, Other Than Mental 


Summary statistics of reporting public and private hospitals for the years 
1942-46 are given in Table 2, while Table 3 gives more detailed information regarding 
public hospitals for 1946. 
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2.—_Summary Statistics of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, 1942-46 


Norte.—Figures do not include hospitals and homes for incurables, Dominion, mental, or tuberculosis 
ospitals. 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


No No No. No No 

Public Hospitals— 

Units reponting Sanerra = eee eee ee 618 611 586 588 595 

Bedicapacitics!=. seas san etnies cn 60, 205 61,070 59,010 59, 324 61, 324 

Patients under treatment2............. 1,115,666 | 1,204,170 1, 269, 427 1,351, 955 1,504, 893 

Total collective days’ stay?............ 14, 688, 647 | 15,562,644 | 14,975,802 | 15,706, 159 16, 818, 176 
Private Hospitals— 5 

Wnts reporting ss pric. oaeose eras eats 287 264 267 234 235 

(Bedicapacitiesios yn ene ein eee 4,475 4,251 4,579 4,083 4,074 

Patients under treatment?............. 48,225 52,045 53, 224 50, 977 58,216 

Total collective days’ stay?............ 811, 156 857, 332 905, 614 929, 991 882, 356 

1 Includes beds, cribs and bassinets. 2 Includes newborn. 


For Canada as a whole, 595 public hospitals reported in 1946, of which 505 
were general hospitals. Of the total public hospitals reporting, 507 had X-ray 
facilities; 329 had clinical laboratories; and 262 had physio-therapy facilities. 


During the year, patients receiving treatment numbered 1,504,893; admissions 
numbered 1,254,807; discharges, 1,423,834; live births 210,482; and deaths, 40,045. 
Figures that met the requirements of the Bureau of Statistics were provided by 
519 hospitals which reported total collective days’ stay numbering 16,367,925; 
receipts, $85,601,948; expenditures, $84,502,748; and average cost per patient 
day, 4-76. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1946 


_ Nore.—Figures do not include hospitals and homes for incurables, Dominion, mental, tuberculosis or 
private hospitals. 


Yukon Prince Nova Scotia New: Brunswick 
Item and Edward |__|! 
N.W.T. Island! General |All Other?,?| General! |All Other? 
No No No No. No No 
Hospitals reporting........... 9 3 27 5 16 3 
Approved schools of nursing... Nil 2 13 2 14 Nil 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors, full-time... 2 1 5 1 5 “ 
Internes Nil 1 33 5 14 “C 
Graduate nurses 23 24 392 38 276 11 
Student nurses Nil 69 595 65 512 Nil 
Totals, Personnel 105 226 25201 296 1,759 21 
Hospital Facilities— 
DE Chios tae Fe Oe I 6 2 27 2 16 Z 
Clinical laboratories........ 4 2 21 2 14 Nil 
PV SIO-CHeLAD Yer. e ace a: Nil 1 12 1 10 
Movement of Population— ‘ 
NCMISSIONS eee eae eels 1,973 7, 845 OBA 5, 227 46,356 683 
ive birthses ea mee eee 148 1,079 11,090 1,881 7,728 434 
Totals, Under Treatment. 25250 9,115 70,200 7,288 55,465 1,144 
Discharg este teeters 1,991 8, 683 66, 783 6, 938 52,276 1 105 
Deaths ict aco ea eee 72 175 1, 487 130 1, 253 11 
Total collective days’ stay.. 62, 653 86, 449 702, 852 75, 441 566, 393 12,970 
Finances— 
Hospitals reporting......... Nil 3 27 4 16 3 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 240. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1946—continued 
Yukon Prince Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Item and Edward 
N.W.T Island! General |All Other?3| General! |All Other? 
$ $° $ $ $ $ 
RecErpTs— 
Net earnings from patients ~ 291,880 | 2,507,780 171,210 | 2,286,022 28,112 
Provincial and municipal 

Praise aoe - 18,375 255, 470 59, 504 203, 556 1, 238 

PC HeL SOULCES Gk. esis < 08 ~ 44 259 181, 410 34, 933 214,034 4, 684 

Totals, Receipts......... - 354,514 | 2,944,660 265,647 | 2,653,612 34,034 

ExPENDITURES— 

Salaries and wages........ - 113, 245 1, 245, 362 118, 306 928, 330 13, 883 

SN DICSi ee ete ekcoe Sen ~ 161,090 | 1,447,290 137, i686 Ll, 12423 17,055 

All other expenditures. ... - 78, 184 606, 546 53, 104 583, 480 8, 290 

e) Totals, Expenditures.... - 352,019 | 3,299,198 308,573 | 2,639,233 39,228 

as Cost per patient day...... - 4-08 4-10 4-24 4-39 2-97 

Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
General! | All Other? | General | All Other? | General! [All Other? 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Hospitals reporting........... 64 20 115 39 36 3 

Approved schools of nursing... 32 5 54 4 10 il 

Staff— 

- Salaried doctors, full-time... 181 44 78 14 31 5 
NitteEnes ste we cee eh uile nd 404 56 313 47 id 9 
Graduate nurses............ 2,053 326 3, 369 367 416 56 
SHUG G MULSES 2! Wh crate bs) oss 2,050 170 2,919 204 634 24 

ig Totals, Personnel.......... 12,191 25164 16,758 1,872 259090 345 

Hospital Facilities— 

DEETED EE GUNS ee Se eee 63 10 112 14 34 2 
Clinical laboratories........ 51 11 70 4 24 7 
Pinysio-therapy <.c vs. .ces<s 53 9 63 ) 14 2 

Movement of Population— 

PRGTISSIONS eG hasec cata 222,311 20, 909 386, 886 36, 960 83, 856 4,601 
HET eyDITEDS tnt. NS oatsleles eke 32,398 5,125 69, 789 8, 226 15,394 Nil 

Totals, Under Treatment. 262, 064. 28,673 468, 626 46,306 101,491 4,796 
Pischarces ae Aes craks cook 247, 632 25,014 |, 442, 488 44, 268 96, 553 4,478 
WDCAGS net eee etree: 7,697 986 13, 808 958 2,544 123 
Total collective days’ stay..| 3,250,809 | 1,016,569 | 4,971,395 486, 354 965, 498 77,394 

Finances— 

Hospitals reporting......... 56 17 114 8 36 3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ReEcrrets— 
Net earnings from patients] 12,986,257 1,409,628 | 21,149,475 1,275,525 | 3,464,640 | 246, 932 
Provincial and municipal 
TANTS Ne oes eens Laat 2,550,698 | 1,400,431 | 4,208,380 374, 797 577,843 | 269,890 
Other sources........5...-% 21005010 645,332 | 2,139,466 283, 086 257, 408 61, 617 
Totals, Receipts......... 18,292, 528 | 3,455,391 | 27,497,321 | 1,933,408 | 4,299,891 | 578,439 
EXPENDITURES— 
Salaries and wages........ 7,853,765 | 1,561,989 | 13,189,556 | 1,051,602 | 2,000,455 | 313,506 
PAID D MCS trseen dca caw S.< dhe cyajo 6,352,071 1,194, 116 9,908, 159 652, 6382 1, 686, 651 180, 033 
All other expenditures..... 3, 867, 193 828, 259 3,539, 861 243,091 580, 993 101, 280 
Totals, Expenditures.... 18,073, 029 | 3,584,364 | 26 637,576 1,947,325 | 4,218,099 | 594,819 
Cost per patient day...... 5-13 3°49 4-95 5-07 4-25 3-58 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 240. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1946—concluded 


Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
Item — SSeS a 
General! ) All Other? | General! |All Other?,4} General! |All Other? 
No No No. No No No 
Hospitals reporting........... 81 Peas 87 aD 67 rete 
Approved schools of nursing... 10 Nil 10 Nil 7 Nil 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors, full-time... 5 ce 1Y/ sf 46 & 
Writerness (ee eee oo eee 20 ss 61 3 65 1 
Graduate nurses............ 678 22 877 5 1,378 6 
Studentmunrses a7 aioe shinies 887 Nil 779 Nil 848 Nil 
Totals, Personnel.......... 3,744 48 4,398 65 5,845 204 
Hospital Facilities— 
INSTAR. VP A ee eee 68 Nil 80 1 65 2 
Clinical laboratories........ 39 7 45 2 36 2 
IP DV SlO-therapy sees cee 41 se 25 1 18 2 
Movement of Population— 
Admissions s.ceemees oe eee 110, 409 1, 643 132, 630 1,004 131, 766 2,407 
Lave: birthgnaccsrecseteerte: 16,050 346 19, 128 705 19, 261 1,700 
Totals, Under Treatment. 129,337 2,030 155,184 1,861 154,817 4,236 
Dischareeseacvmaens atcek. 123,376 1, 933 148, 405 1,680 146,174 | - 4,057 
Dea these terns weve: l one 4 2,953 35 3, 284 25 4,470 34 
Total collective days’ stay..} 1,294,098 20,776 1, 475, 637 42,780 | 1,643, 664 66, 444 
Finances— 
Hospitals reporting......... 80 Nil 74 4 67 7 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ReEcerts— 
Net earnings from patients} 4,817,636 = 4,551, 872 27,151 | 7,140,691 | 147,555 
Provincial and municipal 
STAN US Rene ays eae wees 658, 085 ~ 1,367,521 39,966 | 2,266,633 72, 740 
Other sources: ......00..3- 272, 984 - 550, 378 57,718 1,059, 101 262, 472 
Totals, Receipts......... 5,748,405 - 6,469,771 124,835 | 10,466,425 | 482,767 
ExpENDITURES— 
Salaries and wages........ 2, 648, 340 ~ 2,921,119 63,126 | 5,682,392 | 198,597 
SUpDMeSte et et ce. eee 2,129, 498 - 2,307, 208 44,234 | 2,979,734 86, 086 
All other expenditures..... 1,012,071 - 1, 134, 731 16, 786 1,514, 369 70,494 
Totals, Expenditures....| 5,789,909 - 6,363,058 124,146 | 10,176,495 | 355,177 
Cost per patient day...... 4.44 - 4-82 3-10 5-50 5-03 


1 The following general hospitals did not report for 1946: Prince Edward Island, 3; New Brunswick, 2; 
Quebec, 3; Manitoba, 1; Saskatchewan, 1; Alberta, 5; British Columbia, 3. 2 These institutions are 
classified in detail in Table 1. 3 Three Red Cross hospitals in Nova Scotia did not report. 
4 One contagious-diseases hospital in Alberta did not report, 


Organized Services in Public General Hospitals.—Organized services, 
which are analysed in Table 4, may be defined as specialized hospital departments 
or services in charge of specialists with up-to-date equipment and a technical staff 
specially devoted to problems in the indicated fields. Facilities available in a 
hospital merely for the use of general practitioners are not considered as organized 
services. Organized services in public general hospitals only are considered here 
but it is in these hospitals that the majority of such services are found. Many of 
the smaller public general hospitals have facilities for study and treatment in the 
fields indicated, but since they are not organized services as defined above, such 
facilities are not included in the figures. In 1946, of the 505 public hospitals, 290 
had organized medical staffs with 10,912 staff doctors. 
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4.—Organized Services and Staffs in Reporting Public General Hospitals, 
by Provinces, 1946 


Notr.—A dash in this table means that an organized service was not reported. 


Service and Staff P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man, | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. |} Totals! 
Service 
General medicine................05: 2 1 15 62 53 12 32 27 18 230 
PP ECURUTICS Ne. <.ceSR SAS hide ak 1 2 15 49 43 7 14 17 83 162 
POO Vitec soos te ae caw on cleans 1 2 5 | *28 - 6 5 6 6 59 
BDETIN A LOLOR Yah cite ow eres ee ah = 1 2 28 18 4 6 1 4 64 
Nenro-psy chiatry ...%.<<6c5 ss cceee ss - 1 - 9 9 2 1 1 3 26 
BIENISOLUULORIS Soe oak here ses 5. ae we So ors ~ 6 - 18 - - 4 5 4 37 
ETIEIG ita holes oe acces cto 6 - Z - 27 15 3 4 2 2 55 
Contagious diseases................ - 3 4 14 14 7 10 2 8 62 
General surgery. 5.120 j oe .ce cals 0s oie 2 9 15 61 56 12 32 25 17 229 
EUROPE NCS fae ahs cic ids wh Oe iss oe - 3 5 35 38 6 7 7 8 109 
PROUTOIOR Vey. 5 eect ee eee ns - - - 15 13 3 3 1 3 38 
MBREMEESU Ti cct ae tytas, cos; eta e sic erat ears ie wists - 4 1 32 1 5 2 2 7 54 
RESCOLTICSE cet ene ee chads ie 2 10 16 55 61 13 32 27 16 232 
MER IREGCOIOSY. civcicic hain eee oeocees 1 7 5 44 44 8 12 13 6 140 
Ophthalmology 1 5 4 41 32 6 6 2 6 103 
OGoOlArVNZOlOLY <2. oe sc. ce vee eees 1 4 4 49 31 6 6 2 6 102 
Lule) Miya om, aa aie eres ee aA - 4 3 29 35 6 7 6 9 99 
PAP ROLOL Vea occ aawh waeeniesie obntels 1 2 a 39 = 10 5 8 11 73 
PSHOLOTIOLON Vitec sls ojiivais osm eiolese aa alee 2 4 11 47 47 12 10 10 10 153 
SSRIS EOS ODT aes ee Re 2 12 15 60 61 13 27 24 15 229 
WWECDENGTAY Moos cs fades ks sche vees 1 3 3 23 34 7. 6 3 9 84 
TESTS EDT a es 8 Se ate Ag RRR na eae era re 2 1 2 12 20 - ye 3 5 47 
Clinical laboratory... ..5 0.600. ose 1 5 14 48 49 11 13 17 14 172 
PPV SIO-LHOLADY facne. cocks PEE A305 58 1 4 5 47 43 8 13 10 11 142 
Staff 
Organized medical staffs........... 2 23 16 55 79 12 32 20 23 262 
PAR COCLOTS oi foi. s cee es cose es 31 | 445 | 364 | 2,511} 3,392] 629 | 503] 819 | 1,001] 9,695 


1 In addition to these totals, there were the organized services and staffs of 28 hospitals which did not 
make returns on specific services. There were no organized services reported in Yukon and Northwest 
Territories hospitals. 

Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments are operated in 
connection with hospitals or other institutions, and treat patients who do not occupy 
beds in the hospital. The extension of out-patient services to patients of modest 
means has far-reaching and beneficial effects. It may replace admission to hospital, 
or may serve to secure necessary and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule 
out-patient departments are subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and 
separate records are not kept. Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, 
it will not be possible to give the average cost per patient. 


5.—Out-Patient Departments of Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1946 


Norr.—Figures of tuberculosis sanatoria and government and municipal clinics held in hospitals are 
not included. 


Out-Patient 


Province Departments Patients Treatments 
New Brunswick.......... BES ae ON SER ee ee ee 2 22, 232 33, 843 
b 28 319, 958 980, 201 
18 165, 309 487,275 
4 32, 633 97,895 
3 1, 837 4,556 
2 39,040 69,072 


57 581,009 1,672,842 
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Tuberculosis Institutions.—The statistics regarding institutions for the 
treatment of tuberculosis shown in Table 6, include special units for the treatment 
of tuberculosis in general hospitals and Dominion hospitals as well as the specialized 
sanatoria shown separately in Table 1. Deaths in these institutions from tuber- 
culosis in 1946 were 41-2 p.c. of the total deaths from the disease in Canada as 
shown under Vital Statistics at p. 209 of this edition. However, the death rate 
from this disease has shown an encouraging decline since 1926. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Provinces, 1946 


Item Pah lel Ne Sem Ness Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals— 
Sanatorias eee il 3 4 14| * 14 3 3 1 5 48 
Units in public 
ihospitalsseca eee Nil 8} Nil 16] Nil 1) Nil 3 ] 29 
Units in Dominion 
hospitals......... ie 1 1 3 3 5 1 2 1 17 
Totals, Hospitals.. 1 12 5 30 17 9 4 6 q 94 
Bed Capacity— 
Sanatoria.......... 140 545 688 2,515 3,656). 625 803 287 704 9, 963 
Units in public 
NOSpitalsve. wee Nil 336] Nil L237) Nil 165} Nil 178 221 1, 988 
Units in Dominion 
hospitals......... ss 250 70 803 343 148 48 332 199 1, 693 
Totals, Bed 
Capacity........ 140) 1,131 758 4,055 3,999 938 851 997 925), 13,594 
Staff—2 
Salaried doctors.... 3 11 14 106 74 11 18 5 26 268 
Graduate nurses.... 15 18 56 169 355 34 58 22 94 821 
Totals, Personnel. 76 284 345 1,267 1,938 375 457 125 487 5,354 
Hospital Facilities—2 
EX SED cticn <r eee 1 1 4 13 13 3 3 1 1 40 
Clinical laboratories 1 ¥ 4 13 13 3 3 1 1 41 
Physio-therapy....| Nil 1 3 9 6 2 ola 1 25 
Movement of 
Population— 
Admissions........ 168] 1,033 700 5,435 3,895} 1,416) 1,003 823 939 15, 412 
Totals, Under 
Treatment....... 256} 1,668) 1,215 8,803 7,298] 2,239) 1,778} 1,228) 1,752] 26,2387 
Discharges......... 97 645 455 4,434 2,844! 1,220 887 538 720 11, 840 
Weaths eae 24 162 101 841 636 194 116 102 215 2,391 
Total collective 


days’ stay....... 43 , 229] 267, 499/232, 803/1, 307, 794/1, 259, 310/305, 734/320, 482/212, 929|310, 741//4, 260, 520 


1 Four units in public hospitals at Vancouver and Victoria are operated by the Provincial Board of 
Health and are included with Sanatoria. 2 Sanatoria only (exclusive of units in other hospitals). 
3 Includes other personnel. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals 


Hospitals operated by the Federal Government are conducted for special 
purposes connected with departmental administration such as the care of war 
veterans and members of the Permanent Force, the quarantine and care of immi- 
grants and lepers, the care of Indians as wards of the Government, etc. Table 1 
shows the number of Dominion hospitals compared with those in other categories 
for 1946. 


Department of Veterans Affairs Hospitals.—There was considerable 
adjustment in the hospital accommodation during the calendar year 1947. Eleven 
of the Service hospitals which had been taken over and operated by the Department 
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were closed, leaving 6 of this group in active operation. Of the new construction 
coming into use 300 replacement beds were added; these were in Sunnybrook 
hospital, Toronto. 

Throughout the year plans were formulated to replace obsolete accommodation 
and improve facilities in all Districts. About 1,250 beds are expected to come 
into use during the calendar year 1948. 

Active Treatment Hospitals provide treatment for general medical and surgical 
conditions. In the larger institutions, facilities are available for orthopedic surgery, 
plastic surgery, neuro-surgery, neuro-psychiatry, the treatment of arthritis, etc. 

Four special centres are maintained in conjunction with larger hospitals for 
the care of paraplegics, which care is now available to non-veterans under certain 
conditions. In addition, special treatment centres are operated for the care of 
tuberculosis and neuroses. Active convalescent facilities are provided in seven 
Health and Occupation Centres. There are nine veterans homes which provide 
domiciliary care for veterans requiring it. 

Accommodation and movement of patients is shown by type of hospital for 1947 in 
Table 7, while Table 8 gives monthly data re types of treatment and status of recipient. 


7.—Accommodation and Movement of Patients in Veterans Affairs Hospitals, 1947 
Nortr.—Patients in veterans pavilions attached to civilian hospitals are not included. 


Personnel Movement of Patients 
Type of Hospital Bed In Ad- In a a 
and Location Capacity | Salaried Total Residence] missions | Residence| *2U€ 
Doctors Beginning] During End Durie 
r of Year Year of Year Véns 
Active Wiestaent Hospitals-| No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1s EU aes aa een ee 600 19 434 313 4,670 183 107, 446 
Saint vohn,eNeb sropsce cas. 400 iY 388 346 3, 696 244 114,368 
Quebec, Que............... 300 8 247 310 2,279 155 82,948 
Montreal, Que. § i .ic.n us oo 800 49 947 773 5,375 485 231,949 
PEmAnnes#Ouey ssc dees shes 750 27 793 951 1,643 659 284, 603 
Toronto, Ont.— 
Sunny DrOOKs-, ¢ aslejocuet sac 350 14 694 123 2,139 352 88,311 
GHTIStIE HSE cece bes slots 950 60 929 973 8,470 696 331, 662 
Srondon"Ontr .s ocwhes ses 1,400 31 835 1,146 4,123 1,001 407, 927 
Winnipeg, Man............. 800 373! 673 641 5, 820 519 220,373 
Saskatoon, Sask........... 175 2 153 140 1,575 58 32,681 
Walvary. Alta oii. ces ate 250 16 279 285 3,190 201 87,878 
Watlcouver: BC vices ce sie nee 1,100 49 922 907 7,120 820 353, 338 
Victoria, B: [Cn ees eae gt cel 200 5 222 a 1,055 169 36, 748 
Health and Occupation 
Centres— 
Saint-John-N.B...:.c.c33: 100 Nil 51 1 240 25 11,197 
Senneville, Que............ 100 1 50 1 4 45 1,399 
Wirtewas OMbe rie tisk ieee, 200 4 127 106 517 151 43 , 637 
Toronto, Ont 
OU ha Rea ccslateo Wisse: 100 1 54 1 48 30 1,191 
LI eae BN CE ae gee 120 1 72 101 517 58 35,001 
CalrarycAltatiin oreet we ees 145 2 61 118 320 58 27,942 
BMAD Y:, 6 Pte co sstesodet 200 2 90 1 602 123 25,747 
Special Institutions— 
Cornwallis, N.S...........- 200 2 204 143 425 128 52,752 
St. Hyacinthe, Que......... 300 6 220 93 207 174 56, 826 
EUGPORLOW ONE). cx. ose siceces 37 1 28 30 102 28 10,677 
ianslons Ont. sbi. So. oes: 150 3 98 69 140 71 24,722 
Kingston, Ob. Salient 250 5 216 215 157 143 80, 123 
Veterans’ Homes— 
1822) Cai So 20 2 2 15 13 14 4,903 
Pamowoon NVB.......2 ee: 30 Nil : 13 17 31 30 9,968 
SUOOTILOs CHit 2 oc ois sees 165 3 125 185 118 184 65, 686 
Amherstburg, Onti.s. see: 25 Nil 11 1 21 15 2,130 
aniper) Manes ss... .6050% 186 ee 85 137 486 126 52, 649 
Brewin, Sask. ....cs.seedes> 40 a 24 32 291 36 8, 938 
aaty, Alta,.....0.s00s. 26 by 16 23 14 25 8,758 
HMamonton, Alta......:.... 60 ra Hl 42 Wi 61 19,278 
Vancouver, EC, Makosi 118 re 45 112 41 113 41,395 
POU ALS Hen Se cdere en ss onet 10,647 361 9,137 8,346 55,626 7,180 | 2,965,151 


1 Opened during year. 2 Included in Active Treatment Hospital at Halifax, N.S. 
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8.—Patients in Veterans Affairs Hospitals, Classified According to Veteran Status 
and Treatment Groups, by Months, 1947 


Nortr.—Patients in veterans pavilions attached to civilian hospitals are not included. 


Veteran Status Treatment Groups 
Patient. |————_A qqg_a] oo 
Strength | Veterans | Veterans Clinical 
Month at Close of of Oth Treat- 
of First Second P ee General TiS: Mental ments 
Month World World See 
War War 
No No No No No. No No No 

JANUAL Yee ieee 10, 487 2,939 7,142 406 8,290 1,114 1,083 iiool 
HebDruary.ccesce oie 10, 456 2,936 7,059 461 8,300 1,102 1,054 80, 672 
Marchraen voslacen. 9,913 2,838 6, 628 447 7,809 1,060 1,044 99,723 
PA DIALS ion eae ein ie 9,339 2, 852 6,041 446 7,298 1,009 1,032 65, 406 
May eterna. SS. 8,343 2,670 5,258 415 6,394 943, 1,006 73,575 
UNG ME Ne ook TC elente.< 7,648 2,570 4,736 342 5,787 884 977 54,212 
hy Sitesi estes 7,278 2,621 4,237 330 5,458 857 963 48,066 
AUGISt asso ece cee 7,079 2,714 4,066 299 5,275 861 943 53,955 
September........ 7,540 2,893 4,313 334 5,705 890 945 3,017 
Octobere. 2 cen cease 7,699 3,002 4,342 31515) 8 5, 865 879 955 55, 818 
November........ 7,797 3,134 4,294 369 5, 903 912 982 50, 701 
December........ 7,180 3,094 Sloe 351 5,338 869 973 47,357 


National Defence Hospitals.—T able 9 shows the accommodation and move- 
ment of patients in National Defence hospitals for the year 1947. All these hospitals 
are equipped with X-ray, laboratory and out-patient facilities and all but nine 
Army hospitals provide physio-therapy services. 

In addition, there are completely equipped 10-bed sick quarters (Royal Can- 
adian Air Force) available for emergency use at Aylmer, Centralia and Clinton 
in Ontario, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, and at Edmonton and Calgary in Alberta. 
Hospitalization in these areas is carried out in existing Veterans Affairs hospitals 
or civilian hospitals. There were 423 admissions to the emergency centres and 
422 discharges during 1947, and approximately 32,000 out-patient treatments 
were given to Navy, Army and Air Force personnel, civilians, Eskimos and Indians 
in the R.C.A.F. emergency sick quarters and medical inspection rooms. These 
are in addition to out-patient treatments given at the hospitals. 

There is also a hospital or sick bay in each ship of the Royal Canadian Navy, 
in commission, consisting of from two to 20 beds. 


§9.—_Accommodation and Movement of Patients in National Defence Hospitals, 1947 


Personnel Movement of Patients 
: In In Total 
Service and Bed 5 Ad- ; : 

; p : ; Residence aes Residence} Patient 
Location of Hospital | Capacity Seba Total |Beginning Se End Days 
of Vicar of During 

Year Year Year 

No No No No. No No No 
Army— 
Halifax UN Ser. eee 25 1 1 6 77 1 370 
Montreal, Que.............. 50 6 49 34 554 33 13,094 
Quebec; Ques ....235. 04. ene 25 3 34 1 513 15 5, 166 
Jondon;, Ontie incr mee sesene 15 1 14 2 31 Nil 147 
Toronto; Ontes ...nseeeenee 100 8 107 81 1,034 48 25, 233 
Camp Borden, Ont......... 35 3 27 2 679 6 3,503 
Kingston, One o:-, b eee 50 4 61 19 628 9 8, 604 
Winnipeg, Man............. 25 3 26 20 468 29 5,793 
Rivers, Manti2;. .: asec 20 2 14 3 129 3 689 
Shilo, Man Sho toe 35 3 38 5 463 6 2,430 
Fort Churchill, Mane ose 20 2 14 4 361 8 2,335 
Calgary, Altahccus co. ase 50 3 39 57 560 18 9, 653 
Wancouver, BiG. k. 62h 25 3 25 13 596 20 6, 223 
Chilliwack, BiC.o>... ee 15 1 9 ‘ 113 Nil 705 
Whitehorse, Yukon........ 35 3 4] We 829 9 8, 402 
1Closed April, 1947. 2Opened October, 1947. Opened July, 1947. 4 Opened 


March, 1947. 


A 
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9.—_Accommodation and Movement of Patients in National Defence Hospitals, 1947 


—concluded 
Personnel Movement of Patients 
4 In In Total 
Service and Bed : Ad- ; A 
: . ce : Residence seme Residence] Patient 
Location of Hospital Capacity meet Total \Rekinning ee Ad Days 
of Year of During 
Year Year Year 
No No No No. No No No 
Navy— 
iebeintan NO o oc csc cescw ves 200 6 88 73 1,725 52 33,046 
sausmalte 9. C css sek oc 110 5 76 38 1,532 26 19,369 
Air Force— 
Menton sy Onta. 08.290 ons ae orm e 50 2 24 11 598 8 4,800 
Goose Bay, Labrador...... 15 1 15 3 204 2 1,192 
Mortenelsone B.C ooo... 5 15 1 abit Nil 111 Nil 567 
Rockclittes Ont. ....<.s000s 100 4 62 24 1,167 30 13,144 
PPOCAIS eis Sa Sees ee 1,015 64 774 408 12,363 322 | 164,465 


National Health and Welfare Hospitals.—Table 10 gives statistics of the 
hospitals administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. The 
immigration detention hospital at Quebec, the largest of such institutions, has 
X-ray, laboratory and physio-therapy facilities as well as a social service and an 
out-patient department. The other hospitals are small and, with the exception 
of a clinical laboratory at Lunenburg and an out-patient department at Sydney, 
have no special services. 


The low number of patient days at immigration hospitals, in contrast with the 
number of beds, is explained by the fact that these hospitals must maintain a 
sufficient number of beds to accommodate any sudden influx of patients whose 
treatment demands immediate quarantine. 


10.—Accommodation and Movement of Patients in National Health and Welfare 
Hospitals, 1947 


Personnel Movement of Patients 
: In In Total 
Type of Hospital Bed Recd Ad- Raid Pationt 
and Location Capacity | Salaried ‘ ee TiishOnS. | ce ee 
Diictars Total pe rnes Durink pug eth 
e Year & 
Year Year Year 
No No No No. No No No 
Quarantine and Immi- 
gration— 
Halifax, N.S.— 
Nrnmiter ations «desc ee 6 c,° 19 Nil 3 1 bal 1 191 
Rockhead Quarantine.... Uh oY Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
mab Jonn, NB. ooo... cs. 9 se 3 Oe ei «s sé 
MIB DECHOUE. cet je Se ote ee 200 6 125 93 572 91 25, 846 
Eyer ts Rial 3 @ nee ee ea 18 2 6 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Sick Mariners— 
ieunenburg, N.S... 0.0.2» s-- 15 1 2 3 69 1 850 
BEV RPINS SS VINOD. cteo ce aoe 5 ee 35 i 21 12 147 4 1,841 
Leper— 
GOLD Ores «esta. s Oe ias5 00 19 2 4 3 Nil # 1,095 


1 Opened February, 1947. 
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10.—Accommodation and Movement of Patients in National Health and Welfare 
Hospitals, 1947—concluded 


Personnel Movement of Patients 


In In Total 

Type of Hospital Bed at Ad- : p 
and Location Capacity | Salaried Total Eonariee missions pee eae 

Doctors of During f Dut 
Year Ss ee 
Year Year Year 

No. No. - No. No. No. No. No. 
Indian Health Service— 

Maliseet, N.B.....'...-2-. +: 8 1 5 Nil 105 Dp 677 
Ohsweken; Ont:45..o0-..5 42 2 i 16 539 21 8, 074 
Manitowaning, Ont......... 14 Nil di 10 14 6 2,257 
Fort William, Ont......... 22 il iG 15 . 24 18 6, 528 
Selkirks Manus hese te ee 50 il 26 49 79 49 18, 109 
thesPastManssen eens os 88 1 69 78 75 82 31, 532 

Norway House, Man....... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Pine Falls, Man............ 17 1 10 9 283 2 3, 880 

Hodeson;- Manche nce 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
iBrandon,=Vanta oceans 245 3 122 37 224 185 39, 965 

Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask...... i 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Edmonton, Alta........... 355 6 222 238 475 298 97,610 
Gleichen; Alta............- 48 1 13 23 549 26 Tel93 
Brockett Alia nance 11 1 5 1 134 2 1,421 
GardstonveAltaencucnaccen « 51 1 13 31 1,211 20 9,922 
Morley Altaae ce ek oe 13 1 215 1, 831 
Sapdish BiCn snes oecerinn ae 194 3 130 165 340 160 59, 127 
Nanaimo b Caro. ce ste: 216 1 71 Nil 111 80 12,987 
Millers Bays". Careecs ee 173 2 107 102 388 154 44,954 
Totals2xeoee sn sore os 1,869 38 989 887 5,581 1,210 | 375,890 

1 Not reported. 2 For reporting hospitals. 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Mental Hospitals 

At Dec. 31, 1946, there were 49,163 patients in mental institutions in Canada 
and 4,260 on parole or otherwise absent, making a total of 538,428. The normal bed 
capacity in these institutions was only 45,443, showing a seriously over-crowded 
situation if the patient population on Jan. 1, 1946, and the admissions and separations 
during the year are considered. This over-crowded condition was specially marked 
in New Brunswick, Quebec and the western provinces. Of the 49,163 resident 
patients in 1946, 37,208 were psychotic, 10,848 were mentally deficient, 700 were 
epileptic and 407 mental cases were otherwise classified. 

The number of resident patients in mental institutions per 100,000 population 
on Dec. 31, 1946, was 399-5, as compared with 396-5 on the same date in 1945, 
388 -0 in 1940, 352-8 in 1935 and 305-4 on June 1, 1931. 

Data are not available to indicate to what extent the increasing trend of 
patients per 100,000 population is due to more complete diagnosis and care than 
formerly, or to what extent there is an actual increase in the proportion of the 
population requiring treatment for mental diseases. 

11.—Summary Statistics of Mental Institutions, by Provinces, 1946 


Prince 
Nova New : 
Item Havard Seotia Rredicle Quebec Ontario 

Institutions reporting. case. asses. No. 1 17 1 8 17 
Normal bed capacities.............. kk 290 Zn00K 1,000 13, 725 16, 630 
Staff— 

Doctors. tull-tumere ee enten ae No. 1 3 5 26 95 

Poctors, part-tlmena eee soe He Ik 2 16 2 22 16 

Graduate nurses cmeem cae res i 6 24 13 216 434 

Other nurses. tacse cscs a 17 54 52 298 183 


aitan ee 
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11.—Summary Statistics of Mental Institutions, by Provinces, 1946—concluded 


Prince 
Nova New ; 
Item Edward Sontia Barhewick Quebec | Ontario 

Movement of Population— 

Admissions (transfers not included). No. 115 657 384 Seva 4,720 

Totals, Under Treatment........ 399 3,011 2,072 19,091 21,947 

Separations (transfers not included). 110 645 375 2, 885 4,144 

Total patients, Dees 3)... ....ce.0<s 289 2,366 1,697 16, 206 17, 803 
Receipts— 

Government and municipal pay- 

ROMS aloes Ci iass ) persdoy hl stiha tee $ 174, 362 812,720 552,663 | 6,373,900 6, 999,319 
Fees from paying patients.......... $ 28, 137 58, 084 61,341 702, 895 1,496, 417 
Received from other sources....... $ Nil 57,455 2,032 821, 637 338, 600 
Totals, Receipts............ $ 202,499 928,259 616,036 | ‘7,898,432 8,834,336 

Expenditures— 
SA at Cs pea a ae eee $ 63, 902 346, 414 253,776 | 3,691,994 5,401, 161 
Provisions....... Coat ink ine $ 69,905 250, 111 164,114 1, 633, 229 1, 450, 529 
All other expenditures for mainten- 

NON CTSM eA SRA SARI RAT ee Bg i te $ 68, 691 317, 486 198, 147 1,803,199 1,917, 764 
Totals, Expenditures for Mainten- 

ANCES Meats s, Soe ohnieiee Os oar hoe $ 202,498 914,011 616,037 | 7,128,422 8,769, 454 
New buildings and improvements. $ Nil 31,015 140, 400 611, 878 108, 100 
Expenditures for other purposes. eee} & 259 Nil 562, 440 Nil 

Totals, Expenditures....... $ 202,498 945,285 456,437 | 8,302,740 8,877,554 
; Saskat- British 
Manitoba eis pee Alberta Calabi Total 
Institutions reporting................ No. 4 3 5 a 60 
Normal bed capacities..............- ‘s 2,578 3,520 2,623 2,540 45, 443 
Staff— FE 
Doctors, full-time.)......0....5.4-- No. 15 _ 15 11 23 194 
Doctors, part-time... .<2....+.,65: . 1 Nil 2 3 64 
Graduate nurses..........-..0+.0+- FS 60 71 31 30 885 
Wiltersnursessee etek. toe eeccs coun ces 143 290 134 267 1, 438 
‘Dotals,.otalle:.- ot coco No. 670 1,136 644 993 10,346 
Movement of Population— 
Admissions (transfers not included). No. 764 861 680 1,344 12, 896 
Totals, Under Treatment........ 35980 5,078 35849 55647 65,074 
Separations (transfers not included). 692 776 707 1,317 11,651 
Total patients, Dec. 31............ 3, 288 4,302 3, 142 4,330 53, 423 
Receipts— 
‘Government and municipal pay- 

HITCUEG Ete ce a rancttecne us ese na ¢| 1,187,453 | 2,656,078 | 1,253,718 | 2,192,851 } 22,203,059 
Fees from paying patients......... $ 196,790 134, 550 278, 134 303, 168 3,259, 516 
Received from other sources....... $ 64,342 194, 744 34,714 2,317 1,515, 841 

Totals, Receipts............ $ | 1,448,585 | 2,985,372 | 1,566,561 | 2,498,336 | 26,978,416 
Expenditures— 

Pee nets boviser: a). $| 735,820] 1,582,875 | 857,453 | 1,425,971 || 14,350,366 

MEXOMISIONS-Lidhe. sei tes aod a saat ae $ 349,213 418, 536 305, 026 396, 003 5, 036, 666 


321,740 483,186 280, 786 660, 618 6,051, 617 
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New buildings and improvements. $ 18, 546 273, 208 61, 568 1,208 1, 245, 923 
Other oar A) Meat ty OR ELSE A EME Cae $ Nil 59, 947 Nil Nil 622, 646 
Totals, Expenditures....... $ 1,425,319 2,817,752 1,504,833 2,483,800 27,316,218 
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Section 3.—Auxiliary Health Services 


Subsection 1.—The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada 


The Victorian Order of Nurses is a voluntary public-health agency, national 
in scope and having as its primary object the care of the sick in their own homes by 
visiting nurses. In 1947 there were 104 branches of the Order distributed as 
follows: Nova Scotia 16; New Brunswick 8; Quebec 5; Ontario 60; Manitoba 1; 
Saskatchewan 3; Alberta 3; and British Columbia 8. The affairs of each branch 
are directed by a local board, which raises the money necessary to carry on the work. 
However, the policies and professional standards set by the national organization 
are accepted by the branches. The Board of Governors of the national organization 
is made up largely of representatives appointed by the branches. 


Registered nurses are employed by the Order and have, in addition, post- 
graduate training in public-health nursing. During 1947 approximately 476 
nurses in the field gave nursing care to 128,518 patients. 


The Order provides a community service available to everyone in the area 
served regardless of race, creed or economic status. The nurses give care on a 
visit basis to medical, surgical, and maternity patients under medical direction and 
thus serve a large group of people who would otherwise be withcut skilled nursing 
care. The budget of the average man makes very little allowance for the cost of 
illness. The patient is expected to pay the cost of the visit but the fee is adjusted 
to suit the family income and service is never refused because of inability to pay. 
Of the 906,127 visits made in 1947, 52 p.c. were free, 22 p.c: were paid, 16 p.c. were 
paid in part and 10 p.c. were paid for by insurance companies for care to patients. 
The cost of the service to those unable to pay is provided for by municipal grants 
and funds collected by means of campaigns. 


In smaller centres where the Victorian Order nurse is the only public-health 
nurse the program of work is usually enlarged to include school nursing service, 
child-health centres, assistance at immunization clinics and other public-health 
services. 

An increasing number of Victorian Order branches are giving part-time nursing 
service to industrial plants where the number of employees is not large enough to 
require the full-time services of a nurse. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Red Cross Society 


The purpose of the Canadian Red Cross Society is to furnish volunteer aid to 
the sick and wounded of armies in war and to work for the improvement of health, 
the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world. 

The free National Blood Transfusion Service, introduced in 1947, now functions 
in the Provinces of British Columbia and Alberta. In the first year of operation 
32,062 bottles of blood were collected, 15,473 patients received transfusions and 
1,748 patients received plasma. This service is being extended across the Dominion 
as building materials and sites become available. 

The School Meal Study, begun in February, 1947, is designed to gather scien- 
tific information about the effect on school children of a nutritionally well-balanced 
lunch. Some 500 children are participating in the experiment. 

The Red Cross Homemaker Service has established nearly 30 branches to 
give trained assistance in homes where the mother is ill or where there is no means 
of securing adequate care for the family. 
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The Canadian Nurses’ Association plan for a new form of nurses’ training 
received financial support from the Society in 1947. The Red Cross is financing a 
small demonstration school of nursing at a cost of $40,000 a year for four years. 
The new curriculum is designed to shorten the training period to 25 months and 
make training more attractive. 


More than 200 Sick Room Supply Loan Cupboards have been established in 
provincial branches. Sickroom supplies, rarely used or hard to obtain and often 
beyond a family’s means, are distributed from a central depot without charge on 
request of the family doctor or a welfare agency. 


Sixteen new outpost hospitals were added during 1947, making a total of 71 
of these hospitals and nursing stations serving frontier districts across the Dominion. 


The Arts and Crafts Department took over the operation of diversional therapy 
in 24 Department of Veterans Affairs institutions in the nine provinces. A staff 
of 38, with 85 volunteer workers assisting, provides instruction in recreational 
handicrafts. An average of 2,120 veterans participate monthly in this program. 
Ten Red Cross Lodges have been built by the Society and operate near veterans 
hospitals to provide recreational facilities and accommodation for visiting relatives. 


During 1947 the Red Cross distributed in Canada approximately 1,500,000 
articles of clothing and hospital supplies made by volunteer workers in the Women’s 
Workrooms, to military, civilian, D.V.A. and outpost hospitals, to loan cupboards, 
soldiers’ dependents and relief. Early in 1947, following the disastrous floods 
in Britain, $500,000 was allocated to purchase clothing for relief. In addition, 
women volunteers made and shipped overseas approximately 1,200,000 articles. 


First aid and home nursing is being taught by the provincial branches and the 
swimming and water-safety program has in two years qualified nearly 30,000 men, 
women and children in swimming and water-safety tests, another 10,000 receiving 
varying degrees of instruction. Some 2,000 new instructors have been qualified. 


At the end of 1947, Canadian Junior Red Cross had 854,606 members in Canada 
and Newfoundland. More than 2,500 handicapped children were assisted during 
that year through their Crippled Children’s Fund. Health promotion was main- 
tained at a high level and many health projects initiated. A total of 1,846 cases, 
valued at approximately $87,000 and containing school supplies, food, cod liver 
oil, clothing and toys, was shipped overseas by Juniors for relief of needy children 
in Great Britain and Europe. 


Floods, forest fires and other disasters were met by the Disaster Relief Com- 
mittees, which not only assisted in these emergencies but started rehabilitation 
funds where necessary. At the beginning of the year, $1,500,000 was given to the 
Lord Mayor of London, England, for the Flood Distress Fund, not including the 
$500,000 allocated for clothing. A $1,000,000 grant was made in October, 1947, 
to purchase bulk food to ease the crisis in Great Britain and Europe in the coming 
winter. A total of 118,350 cases of supplies was shipped overseas during the year, 
including food, drugs, clothing articles, layettes, hospital equipment and comforts 
of every description for the relief of suffering and hardship. 
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In 1947 the Red Cross became the official welcoming committee for thousands 
of British immigrants arriving by air or by sea. A helping hand was extended at 
Red Cross Reception Centres in the various railway terminals across the country. 
Up to the end of the year, 6,204 immigrants passed through the Reception Centre 
at Toronto, Ont. 

There were approximately 2,000,000 senior members of the Canadian Red 
Cross Society in 1947, and some $5,000,000 was voluntarily subscribed in that year 
to carry on its peacetime work. 


Subsection 3.—The Order of St. John* 


The origin of the Order of St. John goes back to the Crusades and the Knights 
of St. John and Malta. His Majesty the King is supreme head of the Order which 
has headquarters at London, England, and units in all parts of the British Empire. 
In Canada the Governor General is the Prior and meetings of the Order are held 
at Government House. The organization in Canada is the Priory in Canada of 
the Grand Priory of the British Realm of the Venerable Order of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem, usually referred to as the Order of St. John. 

The Priory in Canada has its headquarters and national offices at St. John 
House, Ottawa, Ont., with branches in every province and local centres in hundreds 
of cities and towns throughout Canada. There are two distinct branches: the 
Association whose members train instructors, conduct classes and issue various 
certificates; and the Brigade, members of which are in uniform under a form of 
military discipline, receive constant supplementary training, and are available for 
call whenever the need arises. The Brigade strength is approximately 15,000 
persons, about equally divided between the Ambulance Division (men) and the 
Nursing Division (women), and organized into about 325 divisions. 

The primary purpose of the Association is to teach first aid and home nursing 
and other kindred subjects to citizens of Canada, irrespective of age, and to provide 
trained and organized personnel to help in time of disaster or national emergency. 
The work was started in 1895 and since then more than 1,000,000 persons have 
received certificates and other awards. Many thousands of these went to members 
of the Armed Forces to which trained instructors and textbooks have been provided 
in large numbers. The railways of Canada and many large industrial concerns 
maintain their own St. John centres. At port cities the Order assists the regular 
R.C.A.M.C. doctors and nurses, helps in hospitals and merchant seamen’s hostels 
and also assists shipwrecked seamen. Uniformed St. John Brigade members 
are to be found at all exhibitions, large demonstrations or wherever crowds gather. 
St. John First Aiders have also proved their worth on the ski-runs in the Laurentians, 
on Mount Royal, on the Gatineau Hills, at Fort William and other places where 
skiing is one of the major Canadian sports. 

The Order of St. John is carrying on an extensive peacetime program of home 
nursing, first aid, child welfare and blood grouping. The training of Brigade 
members as blood-typing technicians was commenced in 1943. The entire personnel 
of large industrial firms is being typed so that, in the event of serious accident, 
blood transfusions may be given in the quickest possible time. 


Subsection 4.—The Health League of Canada 


The Health League of Canada is a voluntary association devoted to a program 
of health education, especially in the field of disease prevention, and to the support 
of the work of official departments of health. In brief, the aims of the Health 


———___ 


‘Including the St. John Ambulance Association and the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 
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League are: to prevent illness, conserve health, and prolong life; to encourage public 
support of all wise health legislation; to enlist the co-operation of the public in 
official and professional efforts to control communicable disease and to improve 
public sanitation and health; and to conduct a broad and continuing educationa, 
campaign to promote personal, family and community hygiene throughout Canada 


When it was formed, at the request of the Federal Government in 1919, the 
organization was known as the Canadian Council for Combating Venereal Diseases. 
In 1922 the name was changed to the Canadian Social Hygiene Council. By 1935 
the organization had departed from its original limited program and had developed 
a broad one of health conservation. It was then that the name—Health League of 
Canada—was adopted. 


‘The Health League is especially interested in campaigning for and obtaining 
passage of milk pasteurization legislation throughout Canada; immunization of 
all children against such preventable diseases as diphtheria, smallpox and whooping 
cough; good eating habits through proper nutrition; good health for industrial 
workers; the eradication of venereal diseases; and sanitary work practices by public 


_food-handlers. 


PART II.—SOCIAL SECURITY AND WELFARE 


Public measures to meet need may be divided into two main categories depending 
on whether they are designed primarily to provide financial aid on account of 
interruption or stoppage of income through unemployment, illness, age or other 
reasons, or to meet needs rooted in problems of individual, family, or community 
relationships. Generally speaking, the first takes the form of broad social insurance 
and assistance programs with such auxiliary welfare services as appear necessary. 
In the second, the emphasis is primarily on skilled treatment measures as, for 


example, family counselling and child protection and guidance services, although 


maintenance may be a factor of some importance. . Both types of programs may, 
to a greater or lesser extent, be buttressed by positive preventive measures such as 
maintenance of a high level of employment and adjustment of income to family 
need, on the one hand, and the organization of community services, on the other. 


These public provisions, taken together, make up the modern concept of social 
security. For convenience of discussion in this review, however, the term ‘social 
security’ is used in the more restricted sense of programs in which the emphasis is 
on economic assistance. The auxiliary welfare services and the social services 
generally are treated separately under welfare. General relief which, in Canada, 
varies from stable provincial-municipal public assistance to local relief for unem- 
ployables has also been included under welfare. 


The major responsibility for public welfare in Canada rests traditionally 
with the provinces and it is only in recent years, as a result of the new concept of 
social security, that income-maintenance programs other than those for special 
groups have been introduced at the Federal level, e.g., Unemployment Insurance 


_ following amendment of the British North America Act, and Family Allowances. In 


1944, the Department of National Health and Welfare was established to pro- 
mote social welfare in matters over which the Federal Parliament has jurisdiction, 
except for services administered by other Federal Departments, such as the wel- 
fare of Indians and Eskimos and welfare services to veterans. Its duties include 
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the administration of the Family Allowances Act, the federal aspects of the Old 
Age Pensions Act, and of the National Physical Fitness Act. 


Income-maintenance programs, reviewed in Section 1, include both Federal 
and Provincial Government schemes as well as the co-operative Federal-Provincial 
program for Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind. Federal programs include 
Family Allowances, Unemployment Insurance, Prairie Farm Assistance, Veterans’ 
Pensions and War Veterans’ Allowances. A discussion of Federal Government 
Annuities has also been included because these annuities enable persons to provide 
economic security for their old age on a voluntary basis and because they are sub- 
sidized indirectly by the Federal Government. Provincial programs include 
Mothers’ Allowances and Workmen’s Compensation. 


Federal and Provincial public welfare programs are reviewed in Section 2, 
together with a brief reference to the co-ordination through the Canadian Welfare 
Council of the supporting voluntary agencies which are typical of the Canadian 
pattern of social services. Within the framework of Provincial statutes, a sub- 
stantial part of the responsibility for welfare is borne by Municipal Governments, 
with Provincial Governments playing an increasing role in co-ordination and 
supervision of services and in sharing of costs. These services may include any or 
all of the following: family welfare; provision for the protection and support of 
children when normal parental care breaks down or is destroyed; protection of 
unmarried mothers and their children; relief in cash or kind; guidance and counselling 
services; institutional care, or supervision of institutional care, of aged or other needy 
persons; medical care to needy persons; leisure time and recreation services; special 
services to youth; and maintenance of juvenile or other correctional institutions. 


As the emphasis in public thinking is shifted to the welfare aspects of any given 
service, new programs are established or transferred to welfare authorities. This 
process of development is typified in Saskatchewan in the recent transfer of gaols 
and provincial institutions for correctional care to the Department of Social Welfare, 
and in Quebec by the extension of preventive and correctional care for delinquent 
youth under the Department of Social Welfare and Youth. 


The social tensions of the war years made heavy demands on public and private 
social agencies. New methods of co-operative service were developed between 
different governmental levels and between public and private agencies. Through 
the Dependents Allowance Board and the Dependents Board of Trustees, which 
were charged with the payment of allowances to dependents of members of the 
Armed Forces, the Federal Government made extensive use of local resources. 
Cases requiring special investigation are referred to public and private organi- 
zations such as the Children’s Aid Societies and family welfare agencies, on a fee 
basis. Where special enquiries are necessary, this type of procedure is also followed up 
by the Family Allowances Division of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare working largely through the provincial child welfare authorities. In this 
way close working relationships are maintained between the Federal and Provin- 
cial welfare authorities. 


The wartime and postwar extension of services increased the demand for 
professionally trained social workers among Federal authorities and among an 
increasing number of Provincial and Municipal Departments of Welfare. Social 
workers are recruited chiefly from the Schools of Social Work established at the 
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Section 1.—Social Security 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Programs 


Family Allowances. —The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced as a 
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The Allowances, which are paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
Canada, involve no means test and are tax free. Payment is made monthly, and 
normally to the mother though any person who substantially maintains the child 
may be paid the Allowance on its behalf. ‘The National Director of Family Allow- 
ances may order that payment be made to another person or agency if parental 
misuse occurs and the Allowances are not payable for any child who fails to comply 
with provincial school regulations. The Allowances are paid by cheque, except 
for Indian and Eskimo children of Yukon and the Northwest Territories, for whom 
payment is made in kind because of lack of exchange facilities and the urgent 
necessity of educating the natives in the use of nutritive foods which have generally 
been lacking in their children’s diet. The Act provides that, if any person is dissatis- 
fied with a decision as to his right to be paid the Allowances, or as to the amount of 
the Allowance paid to him, he may appeal the decision to a specially constituted 
tribunal. The Allowances are paid for the first four children in a family at the 
monthly rate of: $5 for each child under 6 years; $6 for each child from 6 to 9 
years; $7 for each child from 10 to 12 years; and $8 for each child from 18 to 15 
years. When there are five or more children in a family the Allowance for the 
fifth child is reduced by $1, for the sixth and seventh children by $2 each, and 
for any additional child by $3. 


1.—Families Receiving Family Allowances, Number of Children for Whom Allowances 
Were Paid and Total Allowances, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-48 


Average 
Baiidies Children | Number Average Allowance Total 
Province Year! | Receiving ae Chil Aven = po Howenes: 
Allowance Paid er ASE pee Fiscal Year! 
ee, Family | Child 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 1946 11,999 30, 541 2-54 15-09 5-93 1, 620, 561 
1947 12, 280 31,203 2-54 15-09 5-94 2,194,372 
1948 12,748 31,861 2-50 14-90 5-96 2,257,561 
INGV ar SCOtla me eee ne 1946 76, 789 183, 447 2-39 11-17 5-93 9, 547,995 
1947 84,172 196, 530 2-33 13-92 5-96 13, 416, 762 
1948 87,170 202, 029 2-32 13-78 5-95 14, 252, 586 
New Brunswick.......... 1946 58, 933 156, 961 2-66 15-66 5-88 8, 123, 483 
1947 65,071 168, 114 2-58 15-22 5-89 11, 402,915 
1948 68, 510 175,390 2-56 14-91 5-82 12,097, 153 
Qucbecentesscctter ies ee 1946 396, 904 1, 118, 540 2-82 16-71 5-93 57,978, 816 
1947 445, 669 1, 230, 312 2-76 16-14 5-85 82,614, 860 
1948 468, 680 1, 260, 735 2-69 15-66 5-82 87,630, 726 
Ontario. s4o0s sso 1946 456, 219 937, 982 2-05 12-43 6-05 49,421,917 
1947 526, 400 1,051, 206 2-00 12-05 6-03 70, 628, 176 
1948 555,658 | 1,096,779 1-97 11-79 5-97 77,585, 749 
Manitoba asencccvecte cree 1946 87, 252 184, 692 2-12 12-84 6-06 9, 932, 897 
1947 97,698 203, 681 2-08 12-62 6-05 14, 052,301 
1948 99, 954 207,544 2-08 12-42 5-98 14, 834, 198 
Saskatchewan............ 1946 106, 067 248,319 2-34 14-04 6-00 13, 210,097 
1947 112, 625 255, 424 Dowel 13-75 6-06 18, 129, 468 
1948 114, 613 257,611 2-25 13-45 5-98 18,570, 216 
Albertas..vexecnctin ee eee 1946 103, 804 230, 767 2-22 13-40 6-03 12,300, 428 
1947 115, 198 248, 512 2-16 12-98 6-02 17, 186, 896 
1948 119, 739 255, 848 2-14 12-78 5-98 18, 225, 052 
British Columbia........ 1946 106, 840 204, 754 1-92 11-52 6-01 10,719, 729 
1947 126, 622 242,010 1-91 11-31 5:91 15, 743,010 
1948 139, 627 260, 752 1-87 11-20 6-00 18,037,675 
Yukon and N.W.T....... 1946 1,344 3,097 2-30 16-88 7°32 169, 844 
1947 PAL 6,070 2-23 13-12 5-88 332, 924 
1948 3,245 7,023 2-16 12-75 5-89 465, 589 
Canada® - cnr 1946 1,406,151 | 3,299,100 2-35 14-05 5:99 |} 193,025,767 
1947 1,588,456 s 6383 , 062 2-29 13-62 5-95 || 245,701,684 
1948 1,669,944 ' 3,755,572 2-20 13-31 5-92 " 263,956,505 


1 All figures except those in the last column refer to the month of March of the year indicated. 
2 Totals shown for year ended Mar. 31, 1946, cover 9 months only since payment of Family Allowances 


did not begin until July 1, 1945. 
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The program, which is administered by the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, is highly decentralized. Under the National Director of Family 
Allowances there is a Regional Director for each province and for Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. A welfare section in each regional office deals with welfare 
questions arising out:of administration of the Allowances. The Supervisor of 
Welfare Services in each regional office serves as adviser to the Regional Director 
and reports through him to the Chief Supervisor of Welfare Services, who acts in 
a similar capacity to the National Director. Actual preparation and issuing of the 
cheques is the responsibility of the treasury officer attached to each regional office 
who reports to the Chief Treasury Officer for the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

Prior to 1947, Allowances were recovered from upper income group families 
through Income Tax, on a sliding scale adjusted so that full recovery was made 
from incomes of $3,600 or over. As this recovery was discontinued by an amendment 
to the Income War Tax Act effective Jan. 1, 1947, Allowances are now paid in 
respect of virtually all children in Canada. 


Unemployment Insurance.—In 1940, by an amendment to the British 
North America Act, the Federal Government was given complete jurisdiction in 


the field of unemployment insurance and since that time a national system of 


unemployment insurance administered by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission has been in operation, as outlined in Chapter XVIII. 


Veterans’ Unemployment Assistance.—The Department of Veterans 
Affairs does not place veterans in employment, but works closely with the Depart- 
ment of Labour in connection with veterans’ problems. Out-of-work benefits 
are authorized in certain cases as outlined in Chapter X XIX. 


Prairie Farm Assistance.*—-The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 
1939, provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government, on an 
acreage basis, to farmers in areas of low crop yields in the Prairie Provinces and the 
Peace River District of British Columbia. The Act was designed to replace assist- 
ance in the form of relief and provides that payments be made to farmers under 
certain conditions and terms, and requires that 1 p.c. of the purchase price of all 
grains (wheat, oats, barley and rye) marketed in the Prairie Provinces be paid to 
the Federal Government and set aside in a special fund for the purposes of the Act. 

If the farmer, who may be an owner or tenant, or a member of a co-operative 
farm association engaged in farming, is located in a crop-failure area, he may be 
awarded assistance on not more than one-half of the cultivated land or a maximum 
of two hundred acres. 

During the eight crop years, 1939-46 inclusive, the total amount paid out under 


the Act was $72,791,019; the amount collected under the 1 p.c. levy was $26,384,114. 


Veterans Pensions.—The Pension Act of 1919 established a Board consisting 
of three members vested with exclusive power and authority to adjudicate upon 


_ pension claims and to award pensions for disability or death related to military 


service in the War of 1914-18. Canadian pensions legislation as it developed 
following the First World War is outlined in pp. 759-760 of the 1943-44 Year Book, 
and as subsequently amended in Chapter XXX, pp. 1139-1143 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Veterans Allowances.—In addition to war pensions, allowances are paid to 
certain non-pensionable veterans at 60 years of age, or earlier if the veteran is 
permanently unemployable or to eligible veterans who, having served in a theatre 


* Contributed by G. S. H. Barton, C.M.G., B.S.A., D.Sc. A., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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of actual war, are incapable and unlikely to become capable of maintaining them- 
selves because of economic handicaps combined with disabilities. ‘These allowances 
are outlined in Chapter X XIX. 


Government Annuities.*—Under the Government’ Annuities Act (c. 7, 
R.S.C., 1927, amended by c. 33, 1931) passed in 1908, the Federal Government carries 
on a service to assist Canadians to make provision for old age, the Act being admin- 
istered by the Minister of Labour. 


The Canadian Government Annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from 
and paid by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in quarterly (or 
other) instalments, for life, or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The 
minimum annuity is $10 and the maximum $1,200 a year. Annuity contracts may 
be deferred or immediate. Under deferred annuity contracts purchase is by periodic 
or single premiums. Immediate annuity contracts provide immediate income. 


The property and interest of the annuitant is neither transierable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money 
paid is refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest. Provision 
is made in the Act for group annuity contracts, whereby employers may contract 
for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or associations on behalf 
of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from wages and partly 
from employer contributions. Group annuity plans now in effect cover a variety 
of industries and many municipal corporations throughout Canada. Many of the 
older members under group plans sold in recent years are now enjoying benefits 
under the Annuities Act. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, up to Mar. 31, 1948, 
the total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued was 235,568. Of these, 
24,633 have been cancelled (including 3,264 cancelled in 1947-48) leaving in effect on 
Mar. 31, 1948, 210,935 contracts and certificates. The total amount of purchase 
money received up to Mar. 31, 1948, was $465,858,347. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1948, 708 corporations, institutions and associations (as compared 
with 612 up to Mar. 31, 1947) had entered into agreements with the Government to 
purchase annuities. Under these agreements, as of Mar. 31, 1948, 92,063 employees 
or members were holding certificates for purchase of deferred annuities (as compared 
with 70,996 one year earlier). The number of certificates issued under groups in 
the year 1947-48 was 26,708 (as compared with 30,411 in the year 1946-47). 


Table 4 gives details of the valuation for years ending Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948. 
A comparative analysis of the figures for these two years will show that the 1948 
figures under “‘value of contracts in force’? are somewhat low. The explanation is 
that during the latter year a punched card system was set up, under which the 
valuation age used was “‘age nearest birthday on March 31”’. This age was, on the 
average, a fraction of a year above that used under the earlier system which tended 
to reduce the reserve. The smaller transfer for the year 1948, seen under “Receipts” 
in Table 3, is a result of the same factor. 


* Revised by the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Up to June, 1940, annuity payments were, with certain exceptions, exempt 


from taxation under the Income War Tax Act. 
date, income was fully taxable until the Act was amended in 1945. 


Under contracts issued after that 
Under that 


amendment, the capital element in contractual annuities issued since June, 1940, 
was declared exempt from taxation, the portion representing interest being subject 


to tax as income. 


The change apptiee 30 income of 1945 and subsequent years. 


ae -—Government Anwuities Contracted, and Purchase Money Received, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1926-48 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1909 to 1925 will be found at p. 873 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Contracts | Purchase Contracts | Purchase 
Year an Money Year an Money 
Certificates | Received Certificates | Received 
No. $ No. $ 
OZ D reseed meee ae ne aoe i GRR. 08809141088 ees to oo ae, 5,724 | 13,550,483 
TAU HA Ee SRRS SeeeR SOOM Maks COs SSO el il Oo Ou etre Mayan em sueminte te 8,518 | 18,189,319 
NODS mee Givmite codeine Se cons 1, 223 DHStOr OSS sl PUOAO Maat, etter as axe teers 9,014 20, 001, 533 
a ADB 2 2: SERS 8 ary mc rr a a nS Ie SoSt ad 20, 41 Orl LOA eres eer Pye eke 11,994 | 18,803, 645 
BURT DE sins ee See eee ee Hi 2 aa ere VOOR Coun OA aie mies oer sean: ul Ore S Zee 8,593 | 19,630,645 
VES 5 Ox SS DC ot epee are, Se Lg Oe eo Worse MLOA Ss joni tact a tenne DN. 9,608 |} 20,415,365 
NOOO Maae tore ate Toe WAS oes dpe 20m 4 94, 84. || O44 Fel tsk ein dee nome 19,354 | 26,600,098 
OO Ble bie Ge ae ee aE ee Vea Mom ares OF jO40) inl 94 Dar cee ose leds os ay ane 15,796 | 38,076, 436 
LEE OS on ll a are a De RE THO RA SO oe OF Om percmenen mice tale ees 25,538 | 46,954, 536 
HUB Sass es epee ey Soren a SO SO WEL Seip Ona OU nll a LOA lecpasetresle on cc ietelardoua ese 43,585 | 72,009, 764 
NGG =e ec rata aaiel aaaie ORDO Ma poke Ok OSL alla OAS crcitah-cecuorale alee eaatarahs 40,945 | 75,067,827 
LOS en res oP RISD ik. aah: s 7,806 | 23,614, 824 
3.—Government Annuities Fund Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-48 
Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Fund at beginning of fiscal 
USE Se ee cele AN ieee 172,911,035} 190,298,479} 213, 561,537) 248,537, 624) 287,492,656) 357, 161, 953 
Receipts during the year, 
less payments.............- 17,387,444} 23,263,058} 29,976,087} 48,955,032] 69,669,297] 72,356, 282 
Fund at end of fiscal year...| 190,298,479) 213,561,537) 243, 537,624) 287,492,656) 357,161,953) 429,518, 235 
Liabilities 
Value of outstanding con- ; 
EEACUS CR e es One eee. 190, 298,479] 213,561,537) 243,537,624] 287,492,656] 357,161,953] 429,518, 235 
Receipts 
Immediate annuities........ 5,475, 992| 5,688,944] 7,686,992] 12,857,728] 21,322,796] 20,874,824 
Deferred annuities.......... 15,026,136} 21,020,193} 25,676,877) 34,470,916] 51,060,176) 54,748,242 
Interest on fund. . ; 7,026,977) 7,802,409} 8,826,238] 10,193,045) 12,333,806] 15,250,733 
Amount transferred to main- 
BAM CSELVICe ne otalaeaeet ay ek 497,790 32,181 257, 288 293,798 977,070 331,857 
Totals, Receipts..... 28,026,895) 34,543,727| 42,447,395| 57,815,487) 85,693,848} 91,205,656 
Payments 
Payments under vested an- 
nuity contracts. . : 10,147,590} 10,849,633) 11,724,554) 12,938,362] 14,951,693} 17,588,142 
Return of premiums with 
OD) DS) hae ar ae 405, 098 321, 996 459, 321 547, 985 699, 651 705, 993 
Return of premiums without 
“POMEL teas ok FSS ee rer 86, 763 109, 040 287, 433 374, 108 373, 207 555, 239 
Totals, Payments....| 10,639,451) 11,280,669; 12,471,308] 13,860,455) 16,024,551) 18,849,374 
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4.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948 


1947 1948 
Value, at Value, at 
Classification Number Amount Mar. 31, Number Amount Mar. 31, 
f0) o of fe) fo) of 
Contracts Annuity Contracts |} Contracts Annuity Contracts 
in Force in Force 
$ 3 $ $ 
Immediate: estore: 16,518 | 6,160,366 | 57,686, 861 18,211 | 6,871,146 | 64,049,528 
Immediate guaranteed...... 17,879 | 8,100,371 | 96,458, 985 21,382 | 10,010,525 | 117,630, 201 
Immediate last survivor.... 4,357 | 1,930,321 | 25,823,450 4,506 | 2,038,044 | 27,231,792 
Deferred: eo eee 134, 500 1 177, 192, 657 166, 836 1 220, 606, 714 
Totals? 2.560 173,254 | 16,191,0582/357, 161,953 210,935 | 18,919,7152) 429,518,285 
1 Undetermined. 2 Amount of immediate annuities. 


Subsection 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—Old Age Pensions, to be 
paid jointly by the Federal and Provincial Governments, were authorized by the 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, which became effective in the different provinces on the 
dates shown in Tables 5 and 6. Under the Act, British subjects aged 70 and over 
and not in receipt of an annual income exceeding $365, who had resided in Canada 
for 20 years, and in the Province in which application was made for 5 years, immedi- 
ately preceding the date of the proposed commencement of pension might qualify 
for a pension of up to $240 annually. The Federal Government paid one-half the 
net cost of pensions until 1931, when the Government’s share was increased to 
75 p.c. In 1937, the Act was amended to provide pensions for blind persons aged 
40 or over. By Order in Council the maximum pension was increased to $300 in 
1948, and the maximum income allowed to $425 in 1944. 


The Act was substantially revised in 1947 to permit an increase in the maximum 
pension, with liberalization of means and residence tests, elimination of the restric- 
tion of pension rights to British subjects, and reduction of the age at which a blind 
person is eligible for pension to 21 years. Under the amended Act the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes, in respect of each person in receipt of pension, a sum not exceeding 
75 p.c. of $30 monthly, or of the monthly amount paid by the province, whichever 
is less, so that, while the province may pay a higher maximum pension within the 
income limits fixed by the Act, the Federal contribution is payable only in respect 
of an amount of pension up to $360 annually. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind are not paid concurrently, or 
together with an allowance under the War Veterans Allowance Act, 1946, or to an 
Indian as defined by the Indian Act, and pensions for the blind are not paid with 
a pension for blindness under the Pension Act. To be eligible for assistance whether 
as a blind or as an aged person, under the amended Old Age Pensions Act, a person 
must have resided in Canada for 20 years immediately preceding date of proposed 
commencement of pension, or if absent from Canada in that time, must previously 
have resided in Canada for a period twice the period of absence. Old Age Pensions 
are payable to persons aged 70 or over when annual income, including pension, is 
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not more than $600 for a single person or $1,080 for a married person, or $1,200 
for a person married to a blind person. Pensions for the blind are payable to single 
blind persons aged 21 or over when annual income, including pension, is not more 
than $720 for a single person, or $920 if there is a dependent child or, in the case 
of married persons, if the total income of the couple, including pension, is not more 
than $1,200, or $1,320 if both are blind. 


Pensions are paid by the provinces, with Federal Government reimbursement 
being made through the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


‘Since 1942, certain provinces have paid supplemental allowances in addition 
to the pension. These allowances, and the conditions under which they are paid, 
have varied from time to time. At Mar. 31, 1948, the following rates were in 
effect: In British Columbia $10; in Ontario up to $10; in Alberta $5; in Nova Scotia 
up to $5. As from Apr. 1, 1948, Saskatchewan paid a supplemental allowance 
- of up to $5 and the allowance in Alberta was increased to $7. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES ON OLD AGE PENSIONS 


MILLION (EXCLUSIVE OF SUPPLEMENTARY PAYMENTS PAID EN- 
75 —— TIRELY BY CERTAIN PROVINCES, AND ALL ADMINISTRA- y 
TION Te 
nS) 1928-48 j 
, 
ac j 
PROVINCIAL Y 
6 0 FEDERAL = CONTRIBUTION Z 
CONTRIBUTION | 
45 : 
30 Fe 
—-iu4reak 
oi5 SGN, 2 
Ag@khhanaee : 
0 0 : | on - : i : | 
1928 =. 30 oir Dak 36 ieee lOAO) Ad Wadden dive, 648 
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5.—Old Age Pensions Statistics, including Federal Government Contributions, 


Province and 
Effective Date 
of Act 


Prince Edward Island........ 
(July 1, 1933) 


INGVa DCOUlaes orto: ene 
(Mar. 1, 1934) 


INew.-Brunswicleena ines. 
(July 1, 1936) 


(Dy urel SOY RE Sr ee 


KOITUATIOS. « hope. aie cunt suet erie 
(Nov. 1, 1929) 


MramiitO Dawe .c cn lates ne een 
(Sept. 1, 1928) 


Saskatchewan wes. se see aee 
(May 1, 1928) 


Al Pertaae. tas. fotea see ocaecseses 
(Aug. 1, 1929) 


BritisheGolumbiaw cm. (eas a 
(Sept. 1, 1927) 


Northwest Territories........ 
(Jan. 25, 1929) 


Totals $3 2:..:::cereeee eee 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-48 


Yearl 


Per- 
Per- centage 
Number | centage of 
Average of Pen- | Persons 
Pension Pen- sioners Age 70 
sioners | to Popu- jand Over 
lation? | to Popu- 
lation? 
$ No. p.c p.c 

18-99 1,980 2-15 6-52 
19-36 2,112 2-25 6-38 
24-82 2,417 2-57 6-60 
22-62 14,771 2-38 5-15 
22-76 15,403 2-52 5-39 
29-19 16, 984 2°73 5-41 
22-40 12,663 2-71 4-49 
22-68 13,360 2-78 4-58 
29-37 14,524 2-96 4-50 
23-91 51,567 1-45 3-23 
24-01 54,489 1-50 3-28 
29-08 59, 204 1-59 3-33 
24-48 60, 831 1-52 5-02 
24-52 65,085 1-58 5-06 
29-71 70, 765 1-69 5-24 
24-54 12,981 1-76 4-08 
24-53 13, 583 1-87 4-26 
29-71 15,026 2-02 4-39 
24-55 13,398 1-59 3°55 
24-37 14,204 1-71 3-86 
29-60 14, 806 1-76 3°84 
24-12 | 12,098 1-46 3-39 
24-11 12,738 1-59 3°63 
29-69 13,792 1:68 3°63 
24-34 16, 637 1-75 4-95 
24-22 18,039 1-80 5-08 
29-54 21,621 2-07 5-31 
24-33 15 0-12 iy 
24-69 16 0-13 1-52 
29-21 19 0-16 1-52 
23°98 196,941 1-63 4.21 
24-03 209,029 1-70 4-31 
29-41 229,158 1-82 4-42 


Per- 


centage 
of Pen- 
sioners 
to Popu- 
lation 
Age 70 
and Over 


Federal 
Con- 
tribution 
During 
Fiscal Year 


322,441 
350, 808 
478, 924 


2,913,972 
3,093, 204 
3,943, 563 


2,498, 871 
2,649, 020 
3,634, 260 


“10, 823,345. 
11,466, 940 
14,714, 437 


13, 129, 816 
13, 886,364 
17,999, 870 


2,684, 083 
2,826,747 
3,727,392 


2,903,020 ~ 
3,085, 226 
3, 836, 980 


2,526,215 
2,699, 425 
3,466,114 


3,485, 885 
3, 767, 623 
5,171,017 


41,291,227 


43,829,579 
56,978,388 


1 All figures except those in the last column refer to the month of March of the year indicated. 
2 Compiled on population estimate for preceding June (see p. 139). 
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6.—Statistics of Pensions for the Blind, including Federal Government 
Contributions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-48 


Maes pacvenaEe b Federal 
Province and Average roe ahed 2 ontribution 
: Year! : of Pensioners During 
Effective Date of Act Pension Piaohees te tical 
Population? Year 
$ No. p.c. $ 
Prince LG wardIslande isc. anc oie es afk 1946 22-33 119 0-129 22,795 
(Dee. 1, 1937) 1947 22-84 121 0-129 24,211 
1948 27-91 126 0-134 29, 424 
IONE SCO ULAR ER cote, PAG. Bikes Fhe nde ERE 1946 24-19 664 0-107 142,672 
(Oct. 1, 1937) 1947 24-25 685 0-112 147,486 
1948 29-59 805 0-130 181,815 
New Brunswick.............. AR Ce oe 1946 24-65 737 0-157 161,978 
(Sept. 1, 1937) | 1947 24-65 758 0-158 166,414 
1948 29-83 896 0-182 217,407 
ANTS) Xena ete Fe ren aN ee a code a ra eee 1946 24-73 2,568 0-072 568,428 
(Oct. 1, 1937) 1947 24-73 2,709 0-075 605,761 
1948 29-69 3,178 0-086 801, 694 
ROMS INO Steet erence i iakt ore LOR es Ke ee oe 1946 24-72 1,548 0-039 341,574 
(Sept. 1, 1937) 1947 24-71 1,623 0-040 359, 860 
1948 29-83 1,814 0-043 464, 864 
MIUBIEODE Ne waitin aw chin seh rie ton Mant hae 1946 24-84 365 0-050 79,473 
(Sept. 1, 1937) 1947 24-71 391 0-054 86, 625 
1948 29-92 455 0-061 114,975 
‘SOLE SLSCET FOUCCENG 76214 ae ma Rae a 1946 24-74 340 0-040 76, 836 
(Nov. 15, 1937) ] 1947 24-83 363 0-044 81,939 
1948 29-7 409 0-049 107,611 
PAMIISE tit Rw CEMA a tscar ots cttetng intorg cetnes Saxere Noe 1946 24-51 269 0-033 57, 550 
(Mar. 7, 1938) 1947 24-51 290 0-036 62,155 
1948 29-98 332 0-040 : 81, 256 
aH THIS GOLUIMD TA chet sake ct coee Mon ecale vo 3% 1946 24-59 340 0-036 75,441 
(Dee. 1, 1937) 1947 24-59 370 0-037 80,435 
1948 29-67 460 0-044 108, 589 
Totals (including Northwest Territories)| 1946 24-62 6,945 0-057 1,526,747 
1947 24-63 Zsolt 0-059 1,615,136 
1948 29-73 8,476 0-067 2,107,990 
1 All figures except those in last column refer to the month of March of the year indicated. 2 Com- 


piled on population estimate for preceding June (see p. 139). 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Programs 


Mothers’ Allowances.—All provinces, except Prince Edward Island, provide 
for allowances to mothers who are widowed or who, for other reasons, are without 
means of support. Manitoba was the first to enact such legislation in 1916. Five 
other provinces followed between 1917 and 1920. The Nova Scotia and Quebec 
Acts came into effect in 1930 and 1938, respectively. A New Brunswick Statute of 
1930, proclaimed in 1943, was replaced by a new Act in 1944. 
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Except in Alberta, where 25 p.c. of an allowance is borne by the muncipality, 
the whole cost is provided from provincial funds. In Quebec, not more than 5 p.c. 
of the amount of the allowances paid may be imposed on municipalities, but no 
levy has been made under this provision. | 


Each Act stipulates that an applicant must be a resident of the Province and, 
except in Alberta, have resided there for a certain period. Alberta merely requires 
that the husband should have had his home in the Province at the time of his death, 
committal to an institution or desertion of his wife. 


Except in Saskatchewan and Alberta, nationality is an important condition 
of eligibility. In Quebec, the mother must possess Canadian citizenship by birth 
or have been a Canadian citizen for 15 years, or she must be the widow or the wife 
of such a Canadian citizen. In the remaining provinces, the applicant must be a 
British subject or the widow or wife of a British subject or her child must be a 
British subject. In Nova Scotia, the applicant herself must be a British subject, 
and in New Brunwick and Manitoba the child is eligible if he is a British subject, 
even if the mother is not. In British Columbia, a woman Bay, be eligible if she 
is or was a British subject by birth or naturalization. / 


An applicant must be a widow, or a wife phere husband is mentally incapa- 
citated or, except in Alberta, totally and permanently disabled. In some provinces 
mental disability means confinement in a provincial mental hospital. A permanent 
physical disability is also variously defined. The British Columbia and Quebec 
Acts, for example, specify a physical disability which may reasonably be expected 
to continue for at least one year; Saskatchewan for a period of nine months or more. 
In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, a mother is declared eligible 
if her husband is confined to a sanatorium for tuberculosis. In New Brunswick, 
the allowance may be continued if the parent in respect of whom the allowance 
is being paid is discharged from a sanatorium and following treatment at home. 
In Nova Scotia, an allowance may be paid regardless of whether the husband is in 
an institution or receiving treatment at home. In Saskatchewan, when the mother 
is deceased or in a mental institution or sanatorium, the allowance may he paid to 
the father if he is incapacitated and living at home with ‘the children. Foster 
mothers caring for children whose parents are dead or disabled are also eligible, 
except in Nova Scotia and Alberta. 


Deserted wives who meet specified conditions are eligible, except in Nova 
Scotia, but the period that must elapse after desertion varies from province to 
province. Mothers who have been divorced or legally separated from their husbands 
for two years are eligible in British Columbia, and a mother who is divorced may be 
paid an allowance in Saskatchewan. In British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
the wives of inmates of penal institutions are eligible. 


In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Quebec, 
allowances may be paid in respect of a legally adopted child. In Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, allowances are paid, in some cases, 
for children born out of wedlock. 


Mothers of one or more children are eligible except in Nova Scotia, where the 
mother of one dependent child is eligible only if she is incapacitated, if she has 
residing with her a husband permanently disabled or if the welfare of the one child 
requires it. 
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The age-limit for children is 16, except in Manitoba where it is 15, or over 
15 if the child is physically or mentally incapacitated. On certain conditions, 
allowances may be paid in British Columbia for a child between 16 and 18 years or 
for a child living temporarily apart from its mother. The Alberta Act permits 
payment to children between 16 and 18 years if satisfactory progress is being made 
at school. In New Brunswick, when a child reaches 16 years and is attending school, 
payments may be continued until the school year ends; no allowance may be paid 
for a child not attending school as required by law. In Quebec, when a child reaches 
16 years and is attending school, payments may continue until the end of the 
school year and, if the child is unable to work on account of mental or physical 
incapability, an allowance is paid until he reaches the age of 19. Under the Quebec 
Act, also, an allowance may be paid with the authorization of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council in any special case of a needy mother which is not specifically 
provided for in the Act. In most of the other provinces, cases of this kind would 
taken care of under social assistance or relief. 


The most recent Alberta amendment permits the payment of allowances to 
persons now residing in other provinces, providing reciprocal agreements are in 
effect with such other provinces. 


my 


Rates of Allowances.—In Nova Scotia, a maximum of $80 per month per family 
and in New Brunswick $60 is fixed by Statute, but in other provinces the adminis- 
trative authority fixes the rate. In Nova Scotia, the monthly amount payable 
to a mother and one child is determined by family need. In New Brunswick the 
maximum monthly amount for a mother with one child is $27-50 and $7-50 for 
each additional child with a family maximum of $60. An extra $7-50 may be 
paid for rental under special circumstances. Quebec allows $35 monthly to a 
woman with one dependent child in cities and towns of over 5,000 population, 
$30 in other localities. An additional $1-00 per month is paid for each of the 
second, third, fourth and fifth children, $2 each for the sixth and seventh and $3 for 
the eighth and subsequent children. An extra $5 is allowed when the beneficiary 
is unable to work, or when a disabled husband is living at home. In Ontario, the 
- maximum for a mother and one child is $42 per month with $6 for each additional 
child.* The Allowance may be increased by $10 per month per beneficiary where 
need is evidenced; a winter fuel allowance is also paid according to need. The 
maximum monthly amount in Manitoba paid to a mother and one enrolled child, 
excluding winter fuel, is $40 with additional allowances for other children; a disabled 
father in the home receives $13 maximum, monthly. The Allowance may be aug- 
mented up to $25 where special need is shown but the monthly maximum, excluding 
winter fuel, to any family with or without father at home is $121. In Saskatchewan, 
the maximum yearly Allowance payable for a mother and one child is $800; mother 
and two children $420; mother and three children $480, rising to $900 for a mother 
and ten children. The Allowance in Alberta does not exceed $35 per month for a 
mother with one child and may rise to a maximum of $100 where there are nine 


_ * Since the above was written the Ontario Allowance for a mother and one child was increased to a 
maximum of $50 per month with $10 per month for each additional child (May 5 ,1948. O. Reg. 77/48). 
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children or more. In British Columbia, the maximum monthly Allowance is 
$42-50 for a mother with one dependent child, $7-50 for each additional child 
and a further $7-50 for a totally disabled husband living at home. 


The following table gives statistics for the individual provinces providing 
Mothers’ Allowances. 


7.—Summary Statistics of Mothers’ Allowances, 1943-47 


: Families Children Benefits 
Province and Year Assisted Assisted Paid 
No. No. $ 
Nova Scotia!— 
SLR Beet ae ninat ta emer RIE Mo orto ek ako ene UO anvobnd scr 1,280 3,619 513,303 
ee a ere bain me Rune Tee chalet PEGE bral On eee aA, 1,365 3, 840 630,723 
Lie ES REO MERC O RT ina tar. cary Semin hioy Ae ho a come 1,441 4,057 734, 828 
194 Getta eres tote cee naar se Seem eee eat ISTE cee ime ra 1,615 4,474 846, 964 
TOLLS SAR Tao een diene ae ean eh ewe nee te me ee ees 1,787 4,778 919, 870 
New Brunswick! ,2— 
De ce iietks al nk ete RESIN So aR rach, SNe nay ay ee Se an re oa 918 2,624 384, 802 
LOA G om er ny tc Gare ioe aR Tare aC COU, es tec ctanin cree 1,207 3,308 487, 602 
TOE hss cia 5 Seats Ses Cone r SUME a ara on a SRR SUNT 1,396 air 598, 550 
Quebec:— 
OMA © aera rsy eam, oo eo ner an AD at cei tome egeront a aes 11,9738 35,919 3,698, 044 
POG eterna eee or Sins scl ace rar, Re MEN ENIe its SiRe er 13, 057 39,396 4,186,308 
DY No ana aay aa trier ats Sh ca mn aee erg HERR els wh es 13,685 41,055 4,664, 235 
G4 (artbai tae Aes er Sra ae ME i RP ede nt hea 14,312 40,217 4,766,288 
Ontario:— 
DEUE Seek Sane eee Oe enna Coe MUN t OU Sey EONS eer rae A 10, 813 20, 932 3, 736, 276 
GAA: SEAS ital Fach sae ere aas eae eg. EP eae ae 9,176 18,032 3,750, 861 
OAD U NE 8 wey Ses opst chee Saleh as akg OARS. Sam SLAIN ne OEE eye 7,083 14, 567 3, 634, 247 
Oa SAE ee eee RR ee Da cna dees ace oe eae 6, 687 13,795 3,451,310 
LAY Aare ins Re DI ok NER A a Reng Se MUR pect wieder Ih ark dey ext 6,587 13,736 3,375, 668 
Menitobas— 
MO4S Te Ree oles Sets Lee ae he ee EE aE rao 741 2,210 335, 892 
LUE Ee STM tee eee tet oe ae (eee eee en 643 1,951 319,016 
UA Sa sea a Sree RO aR PM a AE ea tr Tia A Me I Hak Bake 600 1, 848 319, 871 
LOS GL PIERS. bat ches. se Naa nap he es Se eee 613 1, 835 354, 360 
VO LR en ee cn oe laseirae kc tec etna eee eee ee Cee RESET 685 1,921 373,030 
Saskatchewan— 
Le A goer re Serr ne AL Were ete Dir gi SAE AA eS 2,468 5,675 514, 491 
ee ON: Tae ee ea OM SON TOR ORAL OO ter ac oo ioe? Qa eral 520, 272 
Le Tn me oe ras rates here a eR Tee 2,078 4,912 651,723 
LOA GE eee tee igi et eee eerie Ne ey iui Pee as Sy erates oer 2,117 4,992 868, 403 
TOA Be ere Mele rte ti tets Toone ae MEE WET oe eis ne PS eae 2,349 5,498 894, 9626 
Alberta+— 
OAS oak aie a Bak hae Oe Ie SRO Ma oR ee 1,990 4,009 561,975 
De eae en SO i eA aed Sines ig y Men ea pee Mele oR 1,830 3,918 555,075 
TOG Fi RRA aR Sekt. Ree aes oR ETE ED SARs ge 5 cS 1,701 3, 562 570, 754 
Ee 1 ee ae eee Rea Aa RC ee ae PARC O RL a aE 1,559 Saat 569, 137 
LOE Dee > ol i, UR ee eae Ee ES eR TI: TOE a 1,561 3,385 592,655 
British Columbiat— 
sh hectic POLL fol wkd ISR iG RAR UI oh las ne eee ca ee Ie 1,194 2,406 667,213 
nV Wee Poe eet Se GAN ares IS, RL A ils ay Pace citi a Seen Oe 1,080 2,246 581,541 
TOA Serato ture hye Poke cea es Beet a6 Saencr ee Ne ek cheer EN era 940 1,966 528, 442 
OAC ReaD 0 toon ctr peek sed Cae oy Sey, Ter ee AOE Ba 905 Pye ee 498,901 
TORS ORT ALR aren Seer ieiicae 6 Bie beh tak ee eeeea eee 863 1, 832 488, 866 
1 For year ended Oct. 31. 2 Allowances paid since May 1, 1944. 3 For year ended Dec. 31. 
4 Vor year ended Mar. 31. 5 For vear ended Apr. 30. 6 Kleven months. 7 Revised 
figures. 8 Kleven months ending Mar. 31 since end of fiscal year was changed from Apr. 30 to 


Mar. 31. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, 
legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to a workman by accident 
arising out of and in the course of employment, or by a specified industrial disease. 
Summary of provincial legislation is given in Chapter X VIII. 
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Section 2.—Welfare 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Welfare Services 


The National Physical Fitness Program.—The building of an integrated 
nation-wide physical fitness program was commenced with the passing of the National 
Physical Fitness Act of 1948. Planned as a basic social measure to improve the 
physical and mental fitness, and the cultural and social development of the Canadian 
people, the program is designed primarily to stimulate and assist spontaneous 
local growth in the community, with government participation being devoted 
principally to the initiation and provision of services to foster this growth. The 
National Physical Fitness Act serves as a stimulus to the program in two ways. 


‘Under the Act, Parliament makes available to the Provinces, and to Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories, through the National Physical Fitness Fund, a 
sum not exceeding $225,000 annually, distributed on a per capita basis among 
those provinces which have signed agreements with the Federal Government to 
support a program of physical fitness and recreational development as provided 


_in the Act. The maximum amount available for the annual grant to each province 


is: Prince Edward Island, $1,858-50; Nova Scotia, $11,301-75; New Brunswick, 


Spree ee 


$8,943-75; Quebec, $65,151-00; Ontario, $74,063-25; Manitoba, $14,269-50; 
Saskatchewan, $17,520-75; Alberta, $15,567-75; British Columbia, $15,993 -00; 
Yukon, $96-75; and Northwest Territories, $234-00. At the present time the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces, British Columbia and the Northwest Territories 
participate in the scheme. 


The Act also authorized the establishment of the National Council on Physical 
Fitness, which is composed of not fewer than three or more than ten members 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Council, which meets at least semi- 
annually, acts in an advisory capacity to the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare and provides an effective liaison between the different levels of government 
and with the voluntary organizations interested in fitness and recreation. Each 
province participating in the national program has established its own advisory body. 


The National Amateur Athletic Achievement Award, a medal for outstanding 
achievement in the sphere of amateur athletics in Canada, is presented from time 
to time by the National Council, the winner being selected by the Award Committee 
which is composed of representatives of leading Canadian organizations devoted 
to the advancement of amateur sport and cultural interests. Barbara Ann Scott, 
of Ottawa, Ont., World and Olympic Champion Figure Skater, was the first winner, 
in 1947. 


Federal administration of the program is carried on by the Physical Fitness 
Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare which, in addition to 
administering the grants to the provinces, performs the administrative duties of 
the National Council on Physical Fitness, co-operates with other Federal Depart- 


ments and with the national agencies and organizations, collects and distributes 


information originating in this and other countries, interprets the national program 
of fitness through publications and reports, and is concerned with the conduct of 
research, experiments and demonstrations. This Division maintains a preview 
film library, the material for which is selected from all available sources by committees 
of experts in physical fitness and recreational fields. Films recommended by these 
committees are purchased and circulated to the provinces on a “preview with a 
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view to purchase” basis. Other activities have included: production of a series of 
films, two of which have been released, “Fit for Tomorrow” and another on urban 
recreation; assistance to universities in the establishment of degree courses in 
health, physical education and recreation; and co-operation on the production of 
a film strip illustrating the use of the Wetzel Grid, a graph recently evolved for the 
evaluation of the physique, the growth, the physical progress and the caloric need: 
of a child. 


Provincial Administration.—The physical fitness program is administered 
provincially by the Department of Education in Prince Edward Island, New Bruns- 
wick, Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia; by the Department of Public 
Health in Nova Scotia and by the Department of Health and Public Welfare in 
Manitoba. Saskatchewan and Manitoba have passed their own Physical Fitness 
Acts. The actual carrying out of fitness and recreation projects is a provincial and 
local responsibility and the provincial program is organized with a view to strength- 
ening and aiding the community, and all agencies active in this field. The underlying 
principles are: the development of a program of fitness in relation to the needs and 
determined priorities of the province; the development of both volunteer and 
paid leadership through the conduct of training courses and in some instances 
the payment of salaries; co-ordination and extension of existing agencies, with 
the initiation of programs originated only where there are no available agencies 
to undertake them; and in certain provinces the provision of financial aid to local 
programs boprored by the province. 


Community activities are necessarily varied. The National Council on 
Physical Fitness has defined the primary responsibility of the community as the 
duty of making recreational facilities available at all times to all classes and age 
groups through the provision of leadership, planning, financial support, supervisory 
staff and equipment; of ensuring co-operation amongst different groups and with 
other communities; and the provision of that essential element of personal interest 
and enthusiasm without which the program cannot succeed. 


Veterans’ Welfare Services 


Welfare and rehabilitation services for Veterans, as administered by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, are outlined in Chapter X XIX. 


Welfare Services for the Indian and Eskimo 


Welfare Services for the Indian and Eskimo, as administered respectively 
by the Indian Affairs Branch and the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon 
Affairs of the Department of Mines and Resources are outlined in Chapter XXX. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Welfare Services 


Prince Edward Island.—Public welfare services are administered by the 
Department of Health and Welfare. These include child welfare, direct relief 
payments, and supervision of the Infirmary for the care of the aged and infirm. 
Two orphanages, one Protestant and one Roman Catholic, are operated as private 
institutions. Two Children’s Aid Societies operate under authority of the Children’s 
Act. ; 


With the exception of the city of Charlottetown and seven incorporated towns, 
the Province is organized as a single welfare unit, with no geographical or political 
division into municipalities. 
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Nova Scotia.—Public welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Public Welfare. 


Child Welfare and Protection—The Child and Family Welfare Branch is 
responsible for the administration of the Adoption Act; the Nova Scotia Training 
School for mentally defective children; the Nova Scotia School for Boys for delin- 
quent boys; assistance to and supervision of the 12 Children’s Aid Societies and, in 
unorganized districts, carrying out the duties normally delegated to the Societies; 
inspection of all child-caring institutions and reformatories; and operation of 
six Juvenile courts and supervision of their probationary staff. 


Wards of the Children’s Aid Societies are placed in foster homes when possible, 
or in child-caring institutions. Forty per cent of maintenance up to $5 per week 
is borne by the Province with the municipality paying the remainder and the 
Province paying an extra $2 to $7 at the discretion of the Minister. Financial 
provision for children in private reformatories is at the rate of $75 per annum 
from the municipality, and $275 from the Province. For children in the Nova 
Scotia School for Boys and in the Nova Scotia Training School the municipality 
pays $175 and $200 respectively, all other expenses being borne by the Province. 


Care of the Aged. — Homes for the Aged are operated by municipalities and 
religious and private bodies under provincial inspection with no provincial or 
Federal support other than the Old Age Pension described in Subsection 2 of Section 1. 
Old age pensioners boarding in these homes may pay their pensions directly to the 
institution or, if the pensioner is incapable of managing his own affairs, the pension 
may be paid to the institution by the Department. 


New Brunswick.—Public welfare services are administered by the Department 
of Health and Social Services. 


Child Welfare and Protection.—The Department administers the Children’s 
Protection Act and the Adoption Act, through the Child Welfare Division. Seventeen 
Children’s Aid Societies are operated, one for each county and one each for the 
cities of Moncton and Fredericton. Orphanages are under the auspices of religious, 
private or, in certain cases, municipal bodies. All child-caring institutions are 
subject to provincial inspection with one-half the cost of maintenance paid by 
the Province. Reformatory institutions for children are reimbursed at the rate 
of $200 per annum for each child by the Province, and an equal amount by the 
municipality. 

Care of the Aged.—Homes for the Aged are operated under municipal, religious, 
fraternal and private auspices and are subject to provincial inspection, but receive 
no provincial financial support. 


Quebec.—Public welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Social Welfare and Youth, which was established in 1946 in recognition of the 
importance of stressing and combining all aspects not only of social welfare but 
of aid and counsel to youth. Administrative policy differs somewhat from that 
in other provinces as responsibilities ordinarily assumed by other provincial author- 
ities are, in many cases, delegated to recognized religious and private welfare agencies, 
which are aided by substantial grants from public funds. 


In addition to administering old age pensions, pensions for the blind, pensions 
to needy mothers and grants to public charities the Department is charged with the 
rehabilitation of youthful delinquents and the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
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Preventive work is carried out by the Family Registry Office, whereby children 
from tubercular families, who have not been infected but for whom there is reason 
to be apprehensive, are boarded out with rural families. The office, in conjunction 
with local clergy and doctors, maintains supervision over the moral and physical 
condition of these children. 


Another aspect of the welfare program is the colonization scheme, whereby 
needy families are settled on the land in newly opened districts, and are supervised 
and granted financial aid until they become self-supporting. 


The Department is responsible also for a number of education services not 
usually included in a welfare department, i.e., some fifty specialized training schools, 
correspondence courses and scholarship grants. 


Ontario.—Public welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Public Welfare. 


Child Welfare and Protection.—The Children’s Aid Branch of the Child Welfare 
Division is responsible for the administration of the Children’s Protection Act, the 
Children of Unmarried Parents Act and the Adoption Act, and for supervision 
of the 53 Children’s Aid Societies and all institutions for children in the Province. 
Maintenance of wards is borne in full by the municipality of residence. 


The Day Nurseries Branch of the Division administers the Act respecting Day 
Nurseries of 1946, which provides for the establishment of day nurseries in Ontario. 
Under the Act, any municipality establishing a day nursery may receive a provincial 
contribution equal to one-half its expenditures on operation and maintenance. 
The Act also provides for the supervision of all day nurseries throughout Ontario. 


The British Child Guests Branch continues the supervision of British children 
evacuated from the United Kingdom during the Second World War who still 
remain in Ontario. 


Since the Second World War the Children’s Aid Branch has co-operated with 
Federal Department of Veterans Affairs in assisting in the re-establishment of 
returned veterans, and in family welfare problems. 


Care of the Aged.—Homes for the Aged are operated under provincial super- 
vision by counties, cities, districts and religious or benevolent societies. In 1947, 
. two new Acts: The Homes for the, Aged Act and The District Homes for the 
Aged Act, replaced The Houses of Refuge Act and The District Houses of 
Refuge Act, under which, with the Charitable Institutions Act, all Homes for the 
Aged are incorporated. The new Acts provide for payment by the Province of 
25 p.c. of the cost of construction of new buildings or of alterations to provide 
additional accommodation, after plans have been approved by the Minister of 
Public Welfare. The Province, under an agreement with the Ontario Medical 
Association, provides limited medical services to old age pensioners. 


Unemployment Relief.—Regulations under the Unemployment Relief Act 
authorize contribution on the part of the Department of Public Welfare toward the 
alleviation of distress of unemployable persons. Schedules of assistance are 
provided in the regulations and are adjusted from time to time in accordance wit 
changing food prices. An upward adjustment of 15 p.c. was made in food allowance 
in 1947. Municipalities are reimbursed 50 p.c. of their expenditure, while in the 
unorganized areas the Province administers and pays the total cost of aid rendered. 
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Assistance to Veterans.—Through the Soldiers’ Aid Commission, advice and 
emergency assistance is extended to ex-service men of the First and Second World 
Wars and to their families. 


Manitoba.—Public welfare services are administered by the Public Welfare 
Division of the Department of Health and Public Welfare. They include case- 
work services throughout the Province, social assistance or general relief in unor- 
ganized areas of the Province, and financial responsibility for assistance to non- 
resident transients. 

Child Welfare and Protection.—In most of the municipally organized territory, 
child-care and protection services are administered by four non-denominational 
Children’s Aid Societies, which are paid by the Province to provide basic child 
protection. Maintenance of wards is financed by the municipality of residence. 
Children’s services in other areas are provided pote! by the Public Welfare 
Division. 

Welfare Services——Homes are found and supervision is provided for mental 
defectives placed under the custodianship of the Director of the Public Welfare 
Division. The Broadway Home in Winnipeg, an advanced training school for 
mentally defective girls, comes under the joint direction of the Divisions of Public 
Welfare and Psychiatry. 


Saskatchewan.—Public welfare services are administered by the Department 
of Social Welfare. 

The Department is divided into four main branches, Child Welfare, Old Age 
Pensions, Social Aid, and Corrections; it operates. the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm, and the Regina Nursing Home. The Social Welfare Board which was 
constituted by the Social Welfare Act, 1945, consists of the Deputy Minister as 
Chairman, and the Directors of the four major branches; it supervises the granting 
of all forms of assistance provided by the Department and acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Minister of Social Welfare. 

Child Welfare and Protection.—The Child Welfare Act and the Education of 
Blind and Deaf Children Act are administered by the Child Welfare Branch and 
involve supervision of all child welfare services in the Province. When possible, 
children are placed in foster homes, with older children being placed in some cases 
on farms under wage agreements. The Branch operates five child-caring institu- 
tions for the care of wards until they can be returned to the care of their parents 
or placed in foster or adoption homes. A portion of the maintenance costs for all 
wards, other than those born out of wedlock, where an attempt is made to recover 
from the father, is borne by the municipality. Financial responsibility, however, 
is limited so that it will not exceed one mill of the municipality’s tax rate, and ceases 
when the child reaches 16 years of age. All recipients of Mothers’ Allowance and 
dependents on behalf of whom the Allowance is paid are provided with free medical, 
dental, optical and hospital care and free drugs. . 

Care of the Aged and Infirm.—The Department operates a Home for Aged and 
Infirm Persons which provides accommodation for 109 persons. During 1947, 
a second Home was opened to accommodate 75 aged and infirm patients. Plans 


are underway for an additional Home to be operated by the Department where 


accommodation will be provided for another 150 to 200 persons. The Social Wel- 
fare Act also provides for the licensing and supervision of privately operated 
homes. Old age and blind pensioners and their dependents are provided with free 
medical, dental, optical and hospital care. 
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Social Assistance—The needs of indigent persons are provided by the Social 
Aid Branch in co-operation with the various municipal units of the Province 
with the Province contributing 50 p.c. of the cost of food, clothing and shelter 
furnished by municipalities to needy municipal residents, employable and unem- 
ployable. Assistance is provided to transient indigents and the entire cost is 
borne by the Province. The Branch operates a farm where the Métis—persons 
of mixed Indian and White blood who do not qualify under the Indian Act—are 
instructed in modern methods of farming while being paid for their work, and two 
schools for Métis children. A Division of the Branch provides training and place- 
ment services for handicapped and crippled persons, selected on the basis of aptitude 
tests; one-half the cost of this training is borne by the Province, the other by the 
municipality. The Branch also administers Mothers’ Allowances. 


Correctional Services—On Apr. 1, 1947, responsibility for administration of 
the provincial gaols was transferred to the Department. ‘The Corrections Branch 
was established to include the Industrial School for Boys, the four Provincial 
Penal Institutions, and Probation Services. A general revision of provincial 
correctional services is planned to provide for better segregation and for more 
adequate vocational training and social case work in an effort to rehabilitate 
prisoners on their discharge from gaol. 


Alberta.—Public welfare measures are administered by the Department of 
Public Welfare. 


Child Welfare and Protection.—Care of children who become wards of the 
Province by neglect, delinquency or indenture and agreement comes under the 
exclusive control of the Child Welfare Commission. Children may be placed in 
foster homes, in paid boarding homes or in institutions depending on the indi- 
vidual circumstances. Reform schools for delinquent children are not maintained; 
such children are placed in private family homes under supervision and inspection 
by the Home Investigating Committee of the Department. The maintenance of 
children who are made wards of the Province, and for whom a maintenance order 
has been issued by the Court is borne by the municipality of residence. 


Care of the Aged and Infirm.—The Home for Aged or Infirm Act of 1945 pro- 
vides for the payment of grants to municipalities maintaining either an aged or 
infirm resident in a licensed home. 


Through the Poliomyelitis Sufferers’ Act, provision has been made for the 
re-establishment of persons incapacitated because of poliomyelitis. 


The cost of providing hospital and medical services for old age pensioners, 
blind pensioners and recipients of Mothers’ Allowances and their dependents is 
now being borne by the Provincial Government through the Department of Public 
Health. 


Maternal Welfare-—The Maternal Welfare Act provides for a grant of up to 
$15 to needy mothers prior to or immediately following the birth of child. 


Social Assistance-—The Family Division of the Bureau of Public Welfare 
Branch provides full cost of assistance to indigent families who have no municipal 
residence or who are resident in unorganized districts. Services clude medical 
and hospital services for the indigent sick. Grants of up to 80 p.c. of the cost are 
made to municipalities providing this assistance to their unemployable residents, 
The Single Men’s Division maintains four hostels, one each at Edmonton and 
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‘Calgary and two in rural areas, to care for destitute single homeless men without 


permanent municipal domicile. Single ex-service men are cared for in Calgary and 
Edmonton without being institutionalized. The Province assumes the cost of 
these projects. The Bureau has been successful in the rehabilitation of families 
by settling them on suitable farm lands. 

Métis Rehabilitation.—The rehabilitation of the Métis—persons of mixed 
Indian and White blood who do not qualify under the Indian Act—is the responsi- 
bility of the Métis Rehabilitation Branch and has been carried out by the setting 
aside of tracts of land as Métis Settlement Areas, where settlers have exclusive 
fishing, hunting and trapping rights and where they are encouraged to engage in 
lumbering, agriculture and stock-raising. Educational and social services are 
provided and Government-operated stores sell goods at cost price. 


British Columbia.—Public welfare services are administered by the Social 
Welfare Branch of the Department of Health and Welfare. 


Organization and Field Service.—-The Province is divided for administrative 
purposes into five Regions with 23 District Offices. In 1947, decentralized adminis- 
tration and supervision was achieved, allowing for regional payment of social 
allowances and professional supervision of the staff. A generalized field service 
covering all categories is given by provincial social workers in the territory to 
which each is assigned. 

The Social Assistance Act makes it mandatory for cities and municipalities 
of over 10,000 population, to have their own Social Welfare Departments, to ad- 
minister the Social Assistance Act and to give case work services to old age pensioners 
and Mothers’ Allowance recipients.. The Province also pays 50 p.c. of the salaries 
of municipal social workers, or where more than one is needed, matches the municipal 
appointees, worker for worker. Smaller municipalities may either have their 
own Social Welfare Departments or pay the Province 15 cents per capita each year 
for the services of the Social Welfare Branch. There are four municipalities with 
only one social worker, nine with amalgamated staff, the remainder choosing the 
15 cents per capita alternative. 

The Province reimburses the municipalities 80 p.c. of the costs of all forms of 
social assistance granted to those in need, with the exception of Old Age and Blind 
Pensions and Mothers’ Allowances for which the municipalities do not contribute. 
Medical or boarding-home costs over and above the pension or allowance are shared 
on an 80-20 provincial-municipal basis. 

Child Welfare and Protection.—The administration of the Protection of Children 
Act, the Adoption Act, the Children of Unmarried Parents Act, and the placement 
of children in foster homes is carried on by the Child Welfare Division, except in 
Vancouver and Victoria where Children’s Aid Societies are located. 

Care of the Aged.—A provincial home is operated for the care of aged male 
persons. Several cities and municipalities also operate homes for the aged, receiving 
grants from the Province for costs of construction of homes. Case work and 
medical services are provided for pensioners. 


Social Assistance.—The Family Division administers the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act, and the Social Assistance Act which provides for the granting of Social Allow- 
ances to individuals or families, counselling services to families when financial 
aid is not required, health services, occupational training or re-training, and boardir g 
and foster home care. 
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Medical Services.—The Medical Services Division is responsible for the payment 
of medical expenses over and above those ordinarily provided. All cases under 
any of the above categories of service are provided with a medical card which entitles 
them to obtain the services of the doctor of their choice, medicines as prescribed 
and hospital treatment when necessary. Since 1947, a grant of $3 per day, in 
addition to the per diem per capita rate paid for all patients, is given to hospitals 
for the treatment of social welfare cases. 


Special Services.—Certain divisions of the Health Branch of the Department 
of Health and Welfare include social services as part of their treatment. Social 
workers appointed by the Social Welfare Branch give medical social work services 
in the Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Venereal Diseases Clinics with services also 
being provided for the families of patients. Provincial institutions and hospitals 
have social service programs as a part of their treatment and case work services 
are provided in the Provincial Mental Hospital and child guide clinics. Infirmary 
applications and a hospital clearance program are carried out by the field staff 
under the supervision of the Inspector of Hospitals, with the advice of the 
Social Welfare Branch personnel. 


Federal Departments use the services of the Branch co-operatively in connection 
with social investigations they may wish to have made in any part of the Province. 


Correctional Services.—Administration of the Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools, 
family case work and rehabilitative follow up of all boys and girls a at the 
schools is carried on in co-operation with the Juvenile Courts. 


Institutional Care of Dependent and Handicapped.*—Detailed statistics 
of charitable and benevolent institutions in Canada are made available quinquennially 
and, as reported for the 1941 Census, appear at pp. 677-682 of the 1943-44 Year 
Book. Table 1 below, gives figures as of June 1, 1946. 


* Prepared under the direction of J. T. Marshall, Acting Director, Vital Statistics Division, Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics, by J. C. Brady, Chief, Institutions Statistics. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions, by Provinces, as 
at June 1, 1946 


Item P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Total 
Homes for Adulte— Noe | No | Noi) Now Nou NowiiNoanie Nome s Nose Nor 
InSGLbUGlON Seater eee ee once 1 18 10 42 65 8 9 6 12, 171 
ID CUMCAPACIUY: re eette Aida aia tentn es 105| 1,332} 403] 4,178] 5,801 836} 336; 240) 494/113, 725 
HOTSOMNCL were eee Menon cone koe 22 184 Sa 025)4 e854 162 ae 59 92)) 2,522 
Under care June 1, 1946.........5... 114; 1,418} 423] 5,682) 7,715] 1,160} 478) 373) 1,178)18, 541 
Homes for Adults and Children— 
UNSEILUbLONS eee eed ct seco os ante a ae - 6 5 50 12 44 - 6 5 88 
Ibedicapacibyn sek awe ce bose Aan ole - 417| 482) 8,096} 810; 259] - 734| 233/11, 031 
IPOrsOUNe pate Gash ioc. Rees ~ 63 103) 1,875} 189 52\te— 149 39}] 2,470 
Under care June 1; 1946. ......22... - 617 718)11, 537) 2,228} 484) - Soo 663/17, 802 
Orphanages— 
UMSciGUtIOUS ey kai stune ck oe ee 1 8 5 44 20 8 3 “6 4 99 
Bedicanacibyecccise cise nosso Ue 100| 593] 446) 8,718} 1,378] 346] 319} 402} 367//12,669 
Persone seer hcl ee et eee 14 117 75| 1,852 274 80 39) 64 63]| 2,578 
Under caresiunesly (946.05... . saeasen 63 742 673/12, 693) 2,246 637| 345} 687} 415/18, 501 
Day Nurseries— 
Institutions sateen ese are - 1 - ~ 9 2 - 2 - 14 
Bed iGapacitys jock cco o eee - ~ - - - - - - - - 
Personnel... azevce notin. eae a ee - it - - 84 tS - NG: - 117 
Under'care June 1, 1946. -..%..5..-. - 8G - - 532 106 - 121 = le 74 
Children’s Aid Societies— 
Institutions ase eee ee - 7 2 1 44 3, 4 ~ 1 62 
Bedicapacitiy-. pra. aise nee ne - - ~ - - - - - - - 
Personnel 2s sien atin eee ~ 15 8 0) 406 54 53 - 12 557 


Under care June 1, 1946. AN oe tert 950, 2291 194/15,364] 9771 687 236\118, 637 
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‘Subsection 3.—Voluntary Services—Co-ordination at the National Level 


The Canadian Welfare Council.—This Council, established in 1920, is a 
national association of public and private agencies in partnership to secure com- 
prehensive well-administered social services of high quality for the Canadian people. 
It furnishes authoritative information, technical advice and field service to public 
and private agencies in the main areas of social welfare, and publicizes social needs 
by focussing attention on specific social ills and encouraging citizens to help remedy 
them. It provides a means of co-operative planning and action, by serving as a 
link between the public and private agencies whose team work is essential to sound 
welfare services. 


The policies and program of the Council are determined by its members, 
with the help of a nationally representative elected Board of Governors. Aided 
by a professional staff which provides both central office and field service, members 
work together in these Divisions: Child Welfare, Family Welfare, Recreation, 
Delinquency and Crime, Public Welfare, French-Speaking Services, Surveys and 
Research, Community Chests and Councils, Volunteer Services, and Youth Services. 
Membership is open to individuals and agencies interested in social welfare, whether 
or not they are professionally engaged in its practice. 


The Council has a broad basis of support. Community Chest grants and 
assessments provide 34 p.c. of the annual budget, donations 23 p.c., Federal and 
Provincial Government grants 21 p.c., payments for special services 10 p.c., member- 
ships 9 p.c. and miscellaneous activities 3 p.c. 


The Council’s magazine Canadian Welfare, which commenced publication in 
1924, is issued eight times a year. To provide information regarding the latest 
trends and programs in public and private welfare services, recreation and community 
organization, and a general survey of developing social services in Canada and 
abroad, pamphlets on a wide range of welfare subjects are prepared and supplied 
at small cost to member agencies and interested individuals, and a Directory of 
Welfare Services is issued and revised at regular intervals. A library on welfare 
subjects is available to members, and books and pamphlets may be borrowed. An 
information and consultation service by mail is also provided. 


Some subjects in which the Council has been interested since its inception 
have been the regulation of child labour, adequate controls for juvenile immi- 
gration, assistance to Municipal and Provincial Governments in setting up relief 
administration, a study of Canadian adoption laws as a step towards uniform 
and high standards of adoption procedure in all provinces, the planning for the 
reception and placement of war guests, briefs on Dominion-Provincial relations, 
Indian affairs, and housing, and a large number of surveys on a variety of subjects, 
requested by agencies, communities and provinces. 
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Part II.—Juvenile Delinquency....... 286 Part I[V.—Penitentiary and Reform- 
Secrion 1. CausEes AND Court TREAT- atory Institutions............... 302 
MENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY.. 286 Secrion 1. PENITENTIARY STATISTICS.. 302 
Section 2. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY Srecrion 2. Tue Ticket-or- LEAVE 
STATISTICS Mi Gare Meee ne ata 286 SYSTEM wilccrreere ee ere eee ee 305 
Subsection 1. Total Juvenile Offences. 287 SECTION 3. STATISTICS OF CORRECTIVE 
Subsection 2. Major Offences........ 290 AND REFORMATIVE INSTITUTIONS. . 308 
Subsection 3. Minor Offences...... - 294 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—A review of the development of 
the Criminal Code in Canada is given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition of the 
Year Book; it includes a résumé of procedure and an account of the jurisdiction 
of the various classes of judges and magistrates. 


The statistics presented in this Chapter are summarized from the ‘‘Annual 
Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences’, and are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 148 judicial districts, including 2 sub-districts, divided by provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 7+, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 26, 
Ontario 48, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8, Yukon 1, 
and the Northwest Territories 1. 


Crime is divided into two definite classes, criminal or ‘indictable’ offences, 
which include all serious crimes covered by the Criminal Code (see pp. 277-278), 
and summary or ‘non-indictable’ offences, which comprise less serious crimes and 
breaches of municipal by-laws (see p. 283). Indictable offences consist of all 
cases proceeded against by the higher Courts of Justice—those triable before a 
Supreme Court Judge with jury and those triable by Judges under the Speedy 
Trials Act and Summary Trials” Act. The most serious crimes, such as murder, 
manslaughter, robbery with violence, etc., are triable by a Supreme Court Judge 
with jury, without election of the accused. Lesser indictable offences are tried 
by County Judges with a jury, or “Speedy Trial” (trial by Judge without jury, 
by election of the accused). Non-indictable offences, breaches of municipal 
by-laws, traffic laws, etc., are usually dealt with summarily by Police Magistrates 
or other Justices and Recorders under the Summary Convictions Act. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of J. T. Marshall, 
Acting Director, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by Miss R. Harvey, Chief, 
Criminal Statistics Section. The 71st ‘‘Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences’, 
for the year ended Sept. 30, 1946, is obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price 50 cents. 

{| The 18 counties in Nova Scotia previously listed are grouped into seven Judicial Districts. 
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PART I.—CRIME OF ADULTS* 
Section 1.—Total Offences 


After the First World War, there was a gradual increase in crime. There is 
some reason to believe that a similar trend is in evidence to-day. 


During 1946 there were 713,631 cases of adult offenders handled by the courts 
as compared with 504,181 cases in 1945. Of this total 53,959 charges were of an 
indictable nature while 659,672 were non-indictable. The corresponding figures 
for 1945 were 48,263 for indictable and 455,918 for non-indictable crimes. The total 
convictions in 1946 numbered 706,611 an increase of 41-9 p.c. over 1945. 


* * Persons 16 years of age or over. 


ADULT CONVICTIONS PER 100,000 POPULATION 


Post-War Period Indictable Non-indictable Total 
First World War— 
LN Ile RISE et ae mete a Aen ioe et eee IDR Tee Sara 193 1,221 1,414 
BLS eciec tec trcn sete bate call here Coco 5 atria SENSE atN ee Sag 213 1,300 1,513 
LOG era ee correcta steete ak Srble sR cit deiginis sheee eave 222 1,343 1,565 
TOA Qe ep eee hc cle eek cima aie: Razelite wieleree eat @ 215 1,684 1,899 
LGD Irene st Si en tee ene tid & olatenaie dead el tehieineniee es ¢ 221 1,795 2,016 
Second World War— ; 
ts eae Sere te LES ace tea ale SN ort i ula. uid 7 cdotne anes 355 3,597 3, 952 
OLD RCPS Se AR ee te eM Se cats aie bse cE eimels F 346 3, 762 4,108 
NG Ane eras Pee chact weR roses cited tn eke ni tas arene ta kes 381 5, 360 5, 741 


ADULT CONVICTIONS PER 100,000 POPULATION 
FOR 
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Ontario led the provinces in total convictions per 100,000 estimated population 
during 1946, with a ratio of 9,157. Manitoba, with 5,344, changed places with 
Quebec for second place as compared with 1945; Quebec had 5,112. Figures for 
the other provinces were: British Columbia, 3,601; Prince Edward Island, 3,229; 
New Brunswick, 3,212; Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 2,525; Nova Scotia, 
2,480; Alberta, 2,468; and Saskatchewan 1,979. Saskatchewan has held the most 
favourable position among the provinces since 1948. 

1.—Total Convictions of Adults, Classified by Indictable and Non-Indictable 
Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1942-46 


Nore.—Classification of indictable crimes is given in Table 3, p. 277, and of non-indictable crimes in 
Table 13, p. 283. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS 
Class of Offence 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Indictable offences......... 39,309 41,752 42,511 41,965 46, 939 
Noaahaie able offences..... 581, 364 465,315 430, 727 455,918 659, 672 
Petals. 2c. nese: 620,673 507,067 473,238 497,883 706, 611 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTALS AND PER 100,000 POPULATION we 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


PC Per iy BiG; Per |) P:GC; Reraisic- Per ok: Per 
of 100,000) of 100,000) of 100,000) of 100,000} of 100, 000 
Total | Pop. | Total | Pop. | Total | Pop. | Total | Pop. | Total | Pop. 


Indictable offences......... 6:3 337 8-2 354 9-0 355 8-4 346 6-6 381 
Non-indictable offences.....| 93-7 | 4,989 | 91-8 | 3,939 | 91-0 | 3,597 | 91-6 | 3,762] 93-4 | 5,360 
Potals . Aes sk oe 100-0 | 5,326 | 109-0 | 4,293 | 100-0 | 3,952 | 100-0 | 4,108 | 100-0 | 5,741 


Subsection 1.—Indictable Offences 


People interested in crime are mainly concerned with the more serious offences. 
While such offences are by far the least numerous, nevertheless from the stand- 
point of protection of the person and of property, they are the most important. 
In the study of crime statistics it is desirable to have comparable figures over a 
period of years. Table 2, along with figures published in earlier editions of the 
Year Book, provides the necessary background. 


In 1986 the total number of convictions for indictable crimes was 36,059; in 
1946 it had increased to 46,939 or by 30-2 p.c._ The increase in the population during 
the same period was 12-4 p.c. 


2.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1937-46 


Nore.—Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book, for 1921-30 at p. 908 of the 1942 
edition and for 1931-36 at p. 1108 of the 1946 edition. 


Year | P.H.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon} N.W.T.| Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1937 98 | 1,081 759 | 7,781 | 14,569 | 2,839 | 3,083 | 3,589 | 3,331 8 10 |} 37,148 
1938 225 | 1,269 912 | 10,277 | 17,248 | 3,041 | 2,555 | 3,619 | 4,443 7 3} 48,599 
1939....| 268 | 1,635 | 1,107 | 10,804 | 19,804 | 3,220 | 3,450 | 4,087 | 3,701 Ui 24 | 48,107 
1940....]° 251 | 1,573 | 1,131. | 12,152 | 17,558 | 3,353 | 2,886 | 4,411 | 3,392 3 13 || 46,723 
194 207 | 1,675 | 1,185 | 11,514 | 15,861 | 2,811 | 3,106 | 3,263 | 2,996 6 22 || 42,646 
1942 205 | 1,646 | 1,063 | 10,269 | 15,070 | 2,419 | 2,621 | 8,193 | 2,792 5 26 || 39,309 
IPE SIR Ae 174 | 1,725 | 1,211 | 11,669 | 16,779 | 2,060 | 2,213 | 2,787 | 3,092 22 20 |} 41,752 
1944....} 262 | 1,782 | 1,310 | 10,386 | 17,613 | 2,420 | 2,074 | 3,164 | 3,418 at 11} 42,511 
1945....] 231 | 2,116 | 1,248 | 9,592 | 17,287 | 2,517 | 2,204 | 3,201 | 3,480 84 5 j} 41,965 
1946....{ 3820 | 2,261 { 1,492 | 8,578 | 21,379 | 2,834 | 2,503 | 3,526 | 3,916 81 49 | 46,939 
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Convictions in all six classes into which indictable crimes are divided for 
statistical purposes increased in 1946 over 1945. Crimes against the person increased 
by 25-6 p.c., malicious damage to property by 23-6 p.c. and forgery and uttering 
by 63-0 p.c. This last high increase was due to some extent to multiple convictions. 
Of the 610 persons convicted of forgery and uttering, 270 had an average of just 
under four convictions each. 


Convictions for assaults of various kinds were up by 24-6 p.c. and man- 
slaughter and murder by 47-5 p.c. Among the provinces, the highest increases 
for murder and manslaughter were shown in Quebec for manslaughter (10 cases 
in 1945 and 16 in 1946), in Ontario for both murder and manslaughter (8 cases of 
murder in 1945 and 13 in 1946, and 14 cases of manslaughter in 1945 as compared 
with 24 in 1946, 8 of which were originally murder charges), and in Alberta for 
murder (1 case in 1945 and 9 in 1946). The Alberta convictions included 5 against 
German prisoners of war for the murder of a fellow prisoner. Shooting and wounding 
increased by 54-8 p.c., the highest increases for this offence being in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Convictions for arson increased by 80-4 p.c. in 1946 over 1945 and dangerous 
and reckless driving by 119-3 p.c. 


Theft, robbery and burglary (house- and shop-breaking) and assault (aggravated 
and common) accounted for 51-8 p.c. of the convictions for indictable offences. 
in 1946. Theft, including theft of automobiles, comprised 26-7 p.c. 


3.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1945 


and 1946 
Increase 
1945 1946 or 
Class and Offence D pe ae 
Con- Con- Con- 
Charges victions Charges victions |] victions 
No No No. No p.c 
Class I.—Offences Against the Person— 
PD OMCLIOUS ENC ooo ATEN oe ao carsice ate te Oe 17 9 44 20 +122-2 
Assault, common and aggravated................ 5,988 4,814 7,409 5,998 +24-6 
Offences against females! . 217.25... ce eee as clelere as 1, 151 817 1,348 1,005 +23 -0 
Manstaugiver and murder. -...2 0... tacts ccume es 137 59 201 87 +47-5 
Attempted murder; shooting and wounding...... 132 91 184 138 +51-6 
Non support, Gesertion=- sek. odes ines Gee eae 404 290 514 368 +26°9 
Other offences against the person................. 145 117 207 168 +438 -6 
Totals Class Vices ec ooh eee ea 7,974 6,197 $,907 7,784 +25 -6 
Class If. — Offences Against Property With 
Violence— 
Burclarysand ino MOLY, . se... coics othe aces «atteaiee. 6,089 5, 297 6, 639 5,783 +9-2 
MC OtaIS, (Class, UE oasis ees. bee us 6,089 5,297 6,639 5,783 +9-2 
Class Iff.—Offences Against Property Without 
Violence— 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences......... PR ADME 1,896 3,032 2,798 +47-6 
PVOCOIVINE StOLEN LOOUS.... cee. cc cscs cas eee leks ¢ 1,895 1,376 1,797 1, 266 —8-0 
“ONAN Fe ES ee oe ee et ae en ae SC 13,956 12,280 14,361 12,522 +2-0 
MLAS, CUNSS (NNN. oe yeti sae ass evoke 17,978 15,552 19,199 16,586 +6-6 


1 Offences against females include the following crimes: abortion, assault against females, assault 
against wife, indecent assault, carnal knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, attempted rape, seduction and 
wife desertion, 
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Offences, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1945 
and 1946—concluded 


Increase 
1945 1946 or 
Class and Offence PUM EE es ott ibe Oa ee Vee 
Con- Con- Con- 
Charges victions Charges victions |} victions 
No. No. No. No. p.c. 
Class 1V.—Malicious Offences Against Property— 
AATSON Soo od osee eee ee ee eee 76 56 121 101 +80-4 
Malicious damage to property................6.5- 1,033 888 1,304 1, 066 +20-0 
Totals; Class Vetere ee Sees 1,109 944 1,425 1,167 +23 -6 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Against 
the Currency— 
Offences. against currency...............+-seee06- 3 3 6 6 |} +100-0 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.......... 1,049 982 1, 643 1,601 +63-0 
SPP otals; Clase iVe coi cock’. ooo 1,052 985 1,649 1,607 +63-1 
Class VI.—Other Offences Not Included in the 
Foregoing Classes— 
Dangerous or reckless driving..................-. 1,536 1,356 3,207 2,974 +119-3 
Defence of Canada Regulations.................. 438 421 89 82 —80-5 
Drivinescar wiille Crunk. weee sees teeter 1,441 1,269 2,113 1, 898 +49-6 
Gambling and Jotteries:.1.<%. «sence csc oe neo teten 2,206 Dat zal 1,423 1,378 —36-5 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates.............. 579 562 608 588 +4-6 
WiATIOUS OLMETIOIENCES 7 )smiects eee ee eicanr ee 7,861 ral 7, 709 7,092 —1-7 
Totalss Class VAs. 22205. Gee ee 14,061 12,990 15,149 14,012 +7-9 
Grand Totals sss. eoence eee 48,263 41,965 53,959 46,939 +11-9 


Analyses of Convictions for Indictable Offences.—Table 4 shows that 
at least 76-8 p.c. of those convicted of indictable crimes in 1946 had not gone beyond 
elementary school grades; that 23-4 p.c. of the crimes were committed by youths 
between the ages of 16 and 21 years; that approximately 82 p.c. of those convicted 
were dwellers in urban districts; and that approximately 10 p.c. were born outside 
Canada. 
4.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal Condi- 


ny ee aces Religion, etc., of Person Convicted, Years Ended Sept. 36, 1945 
and 1946. 


Notre.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Item 1945 1946 Item 1945 1946 
No No No. No 
Type of Occupation— Type of Occupation—concluded 

PAS TICULEUTEH a eo ines ceo tte 2,491 2,668 Studentrece. precor.cdsceeee 711 911 

Armed Services...........-.0005 2,036 | 1,368 ee ga Sor GAS Sig oe . fe 

Clericalteit ote sre ees cies 1,031 | 1,068 FANS POP UAULOD «sic sisi aim even aia dein: nee ’ 

Electric light and power......... Ck Hs erage aes a ah Marra crne 

Entertainment and sport........ 81 125 eae ge Mee. a : : 

Finance and insurance........... 49 40 Totals Gere. 2 eee 41,965 | 46,939 

Fishing and trapping............ 298 343 | SS 

Dat OUT toe ee one oe wets 15,190 | 17,070 |iSex— 

Laundry and cleaning........... 88 Soo eVWales, \ soa sewn aie kerma ere 38,690 | 43,771 

Lumibering eel ce nieces octets 804 ADA wHieran all Os x arateseen oreraleie ener ee sil onus S27 ON nonlos 

Manufacturing and construction..| 4,585 | 4,784 

Mining 27h: SVS ate esse tore deer earere tases 584 592 ||Conjugal Condition— 

Service— SINGS. sees ae ae Wate! are ere 21,928 | 23,521 
Domesticrascs-ae occa ote tea aera: 1,736 | 1,841 IMPAIR TUG Clinvakrwt ses ea ta se ee cnet 16,478 | 17,417 
Personalise oe see aan. 1057. |\ro 1, 823) \e Wad owed tenancies iar 491 471 
Prolessional eee meee eter 187 203 li, SDI Voreedi=7.ne tere eceiaae ee Sui 74 


Public...... gra 's ae Metered ohee Saree 101 123.) NOt: 2iVenisens casey erodes 3,031 | 5,456 


Re ey. 
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4.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal Condi- 
tion, Birthplace, Religion, etc., of Person Convicted, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1945 
and 1946—concluded. 


Item 1945 1946 Item 1945 1946 
No No No. No 

Educational Status— Birthplace—concluded 

Unable to read or write......... 514 768 || Other foreign countries.......... 3,105 | 2,562 

PLOIMIENGALY. ook asses cis eke rw aide 30,922 | 35,278 INO UyRLV Eines are brated hccicoetae oe es 2,647 | 4,618 

es ba BUHOOMES Soak seer ee 4, oe peed: 

PEP UOT A 5 oe oie ving csie's BOM us Cores 8 Religion— 

Not given.....-..seeee eee e ees me (O0el SHOBE Wo Arrolieane oo. ease ck 3,910 | 4,763 
Agee pope EE ae so PRPS ree a oe 

16 years and under 21........... 10,690 | 10,979 act Sa a bee Gece Cua eoiebey S S 

91 years and under 40............ Iria Oa, b8a pont es etanct ccre dhe eto +s pea eaten 

AOHVEaTS OFIOVEDs 305s sees ves 8,486 | 8,159 R C th 1 Picea alae ogee 18° 712 19733 

Nomuiven. AEs S s... fooku.. 3,698 | 5,688 mi nee oP nea ey oat ee a sae , 

: ee SG ants a antNd Sollee 4,072 5,079 

5 : ther denominations............ 2,908 | 2,359 
ema eaten eh etn CW TAe bog eek ode ee aap a ad peer arch 

England and Wales Repent 726 856 Not PAV OM cictsleisiaisis ole i elelvisie)sisie isco « 3,274 5, 414 

eSlanae en os tim. ie ortas ee eters 264 262 

Seoclends he eearorcitinid. trea 405 411 ||Residence— 

Other British possessions........ 106 103 Wrban centres teste ate cece tees 34,465 | 38,306 

SUNIGERISEATESS «:. tates cass Goes sete ss 633 700 Ruroldistrictsss..c cress oe 7,500 | 8,633 


Convictions of Females.—Although the number of convictions against men 
has increased considerably since 1942, those against women have dropped to 
3,168, just over one-half of the 1943 figure. Decreases were shown in all provinces 
except Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and in Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. 


5.—Convictions of Females for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1942-46 


‘ Percentages of 
Numbers of Convictions Females Convicted 
Province or Territory to Totals Convicted 


1942 | 1943 ; 1944 ) 1945 1 1946 || 1942 ) 1943 ) 1944 | 1945 | 1946 


Prince Edward Island........... 23 15 20 12 6 |] 11-2.| 8-6) 7-6| 5-2) 1-9 
INOW ES CODLAS eens «eaten cy oes: 108 100 94 89 69 6-6 | 5:8} 53 | 42] 3-1 
New, Brunswick 3%... see. cee 82 83 126 75 70 || 7-71 6-9] 9-6] 6-0] 4-7 
Me DECee wee aires hoe te es beets Brola wea ao zelel.o14 783 620 |} 82-3 | 29-4 | 15-2 | 8-2] 7-2 
ONEATIONR Se ee ne ee nick ea's oe ates 1,183 | 1,463 | 1,251 | 1,296 | 1,388 7°9 8-7 7-1 7-5 6-5 
MATEO D Ae eeeR ents Tee fa deta 312 246 241 199 241 |} 12-9 | 11-9 | 10-2 7-9 8-5 
Sasintchewant 262355. 22S. S 305 188 166 168 180 || 11-6 8:5 8-0 7-6 7-2 
UN oYss its 5 ah GA a nn Cee a 267 253 258 281 229 8-4 9-1 8-2 8:8 6°5 
British Columbia... 3...206.02% <: 298 361 372 369 353 || 10-7 | 11-7 | 10-9 | 10-6 9-0 
SViulconeane aNe Wiel = dc hee teet ces 3 1 2 3 12 9-7 | 2-4] 2-4] 3-4] 9-2 

Canada % oo ewoias 5,894 | 6,132 | 4,104 | 3,275 | 3,168 | 15-0 | 14-7 | 9-7 | 7-8] 6-8 


Multiple Convictions.—The total number of convictions for any one year 
must not be confused with the total number of persons convicted for the same period 
since persons tried for indictable offences are in many cases convicted for more 
than one offence at the same trial. The trend of such multiple convictions is of 
value to students of sociology. 
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6.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial Compared 
with Persons Convicted of One Offence, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1942-46 


Persons Convicted of— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
No No No. No No 

QOMSNCES |e i is.oo oh DORR ee nes 1,838 2,330 2,248 2,155 2,387 
Be. Be nan Sn meek id ee ne eR RN Se Eo, 453 590 617 59 #4 
4 fe aS SG ie Aelone storied ale Cae Ts 222 249 261 293 804 
5 oN Pc a i 2 cats pe eee Mee ha 130 132 134 136 129 
6 RRA TO OH re en ee Cn eh ise re tee epee 81 101 103 112 111 
if aa CARES OER YAGI Ca oltik « iy SN Oy ON a Do 36 55 60 68 
8 RO) Se PO Bil, BR ARAN Sky Vin = 0s RC 49 Bi OU 33 51 
9 Ne EI RR oe A hed Oe Ss Ls ls a ai ns A 26 19 22 34 34 
10 BY RSet alae ha Wi hitha CRRA Ee 22 16 20 17 17 
Jd-GosZ0Fo fences. Mere can cet cee cetectaer ire aries eenccones 74 60 47 50 73 
Dl OMENGESORLOVELN. crsmertcsins Mase artes bite Macc 15 11 11 11 16 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence... 2,965 3,581 3,568 3,498 3,817 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence.............. 29,340 31,019 31,716 31,097 34, 886 
Grand -Potalsice.c- tn ee 32,305 34,600 35,284 34,595 38,703 


Recidivism.—The percentage of repeaters, approximately one in every three 
convicted persons, has remained relatively the same during the past five years. In 
these statistics, a person is considered a second offender, or repeater, if he is con- 
victed of two crimes or more, even though there may be only one court hearing. 
This tends to exaggerate the problem of recidivism, and it should be recognized 
that Table 7, giving the number of convictions, is affected by multiple convictions. 


7.—First Offences, Second Offences, and Reiterated Offences of an Indictable 
Nature, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1942-46 


Percentages of 
Numbers of Convictions First, Second, etc., 
Class of Offence Convictions to Totals 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Prat. Cs. oes aes 26,212 | 27,716 | 29,016 | 28,832 | 31,708 || 66-68 | 66:38 | 68-25 | 68-70 | 67-55 
Second ih sae Nae 3,769 | 4,173 | 4,487 | 4,322 | 4,854 9-59 9-99 | 10-44) 10-30] 10-34 
Reiterated....... 9,328 | 9,863 | 9,058 | 8,811 | 10,377 |} 23-73 | 28-63 | 21-31 | 21:00 | 22-11 

Totals....... 39,309 | 41,752 | 42,511 | 41,965 | 46,939 || 100-00 | 100-00 » 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


Acquittals in Relation to Convictions.—The ratio of acquittals to con- 
victions for indictable offences for the period 1942-46 averaged 14-5 p.c. The 
percentages varied greatly as between the provinces in different years. In 1946, 
Ontario showed the highest percentage of acquittals with Quebec second and British 
Columbia third. Yukon and the Northwest Territories had the lowest percentage. 


8.—Charges, Acquittals and Convictions Respecting Indictable Offences, Years 
Ended Sept. 30, 1942-46 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
No. No. No. No. No 
Charges Ge cane ae Poe Reese coe ote oa ewreldl eae 45, 283 47, 420 48,624 48, 263 53,959 
AGG ULGEALS so co ae oe eee Boe orton tole sts aneee Gelato 5, 934 5, 633 6,072 6,257 6, 983 
Persons:detained for msanttyan.s6 4.0 <eie sees coc sa. 40 35 4] 4] 37 
Won victors ee eee ere eee SAAS Seton Sul ores Mace 39,309 41,752 42,511 41,965 46, 939 
IMLS GS ayiace cape cote ne cate ee ERS aT Reo ra cs wooed 33,415 35, 620 38, 407 38, 690 Ase el 
Hemalésht,5ec sae cee see eiearee taviobe eo ne ee 5, 894 6, 132 4,104 BY Duis: 3,168 
Mirst7e0n VACtiOns a0 eee ae eee sara cro 26,212 27,716 29,016 28, 832 31,708 
Second sconvictions: sc asteo aoe nee 6h Roe 3,769 4,173 4,437 4,322 4,854 


ReiteratedreonvictOns:.a. cis en eta dives. s s+ 9,328 9, 863 9,058 8,811 10,377 
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9.—Charges, Convictions, and Percentages of Acquittals Respecting Indictable 
Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1945 and 1946 


Province or Territory 


1945 


Convictions, Acquittals 


Charges 


1946 


Convictions] Acquittals 


— 


—os ot 
Kee ONTONORN > 


Re RATOR ONE 


— 


— 
mR Oo O10O DD OI 


Our CO CIN © PO DD 


Charges 
No. 

Prince Edward Island...... 241 
NOVA DCOtAt Crs ss ss oateaes 2,406 
New Brunswick............ 1,309 
RIGGED OCR Oven vis stoic sais eine 10,718 
TEATS oe eee eroatn Ce ook ate = 20, 863 
ME aDbOD Skeets cid onlenae.cio 2,760 
Saskatchewan.............. 2,388 
PG enbaescanct: seis uke sega cies Ay 
BrtishColumbia......5. 05 38,915 
Yukon and N.W.T.......... 90 

Canada occ bis vos hence 48,263 


—_ 
Co 
_—) 


jet, 
oo 
—) 


Sentences.—The proportions of the different types of sentences to the total 


number of convictions remained relatively the same over the five-year period 


1942-46. The most noteworthy change was in death sentences given, which 
numbered 382 in 1946, the highest recorded for any one year since 1915 when there 
were 34. Life sentences, of which there were 8 in 1946, were higher than for any 
year since 1933 when there were 15. 


10.—Sentences for Indictable Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1942-46 


Sentence 


AD DELONEOEING ce fates lc orc at voce ces Pace eee ha oe 


Gaol— 


Winder one rye and te oat Cos, sess a0e atts ee ee 
WGEERVENT OF OVE!:’, oe a kindle va ee et ls tee 
CEORINAORY.G ois tes ees Bas HE IT eS ETE 


Penitentiary— 


Two years and under five................. hese 
HVC AeATS: OMMOVEE cosis tuaiokic aso pone Sie Ba Gee oe 
Wi eae We ene GIN Oot oe oO aise is sob ERE DS 


JENSEN EN + pega ae, ieee hoa oe RRM oR ie i er Ne 


corer ene 


1942 


1943 1944 
No. No. 
17,789 17,367 
10, 735 11,134 
1,587 1,569 
2,614 3,088 
Ai py 2,594 

356 426 

3 6 

9 14 

6, 127 6,363 
41,752 42,511 


1945 1946 
No. No. 
16, 900 18,789 
11, 189 12,747 
1, 664 1,976 
2,912 3,138 
2,389 2, 874 

559 708 

2 8 

i 32 
6,333 6, 667 
41,965 46,939 


11.—Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, 1946 


Ont. 


Yukon 


and |\Canada 
.W.T. 


ef J | | EE SS SS SS ES SS SS 


N.B. | Que. 
No. No. 

635 | 3,156 

451 | 2,741 

17 677 

17 99 

108 784 

9 248 

Nil 5 

1 4 

254 864 


1,124 


665 
209 
83 


Sask. | Alta. 
No. No. 
1,208 | 1,574 
828 | 1,097 
172 258 

18 | Nil 
98 139 
3 13 
Nil Nil 
2 9 
174 436 


Sentence Bebra NGS; 
No. No. 
Option of fine....... 158 | 1,062 
Gaol— 
Under one year.... 120 600 
One year or over.. 4 44 
Reformatory...... Nil 6 
Penitentiary— 
Two years and 
under five........ 14 169 
Five years or over Nil 26 
ATOR ett. so bak “ 1 
*ELSER 6 toe So S 1 
Suspended sentence 
or other disposition 24 352 
Totals....... ee 320 | 2,261 


8,578 


21,379 


2,503 | 3,526 


3,916 


No. No. 
54 || 18,789 
69 || 12,747 

Nil 1,976 

1 3,138 
Nil 2,874 
1 708 
Nil 8 
ce 32 
5 || 6,667 
130 || 46,939 
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Subsection 2.—Non-Indictable Offences 


The following statistics relate to non-indictable offences of adults disposed of 
by Police Magistrates or other Justices of the Peace, under authority of the Summary 
Convictions Act. Such convictions showed an increase of 44-7 p.c. during 1946 
as compared with 1945 and were 18-5 p.c. higher than for 1942, the previous peak 
year. Increases were general in all the provinces and in the Northwest Territories 
but there were fewer convictions in Yukon. : 


12.—Convictions of Adults for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1937-46 


Norts.—Figures for 1900-12 are given at p. 1020 of the 1933 Year Book, for 1913-30 at p. 913 of the 1942 
edition and for 1931-36 at p. 1113 of the 1946 edition. 


Year |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.! Canada 


1937..| 1,438] 6,249] 5,706] 99,404) 237,309} 28,500} 7,580) 10,910) 22,997 62 57|| 420,212 
1938..| 1,497) 6,552) 5,299) 89,443} 238,224) 32,748) 7,113) 10,973) 22,695 60 60) 414, 664 
1939..) 1,293] 7,503] 5,095) 91,607) 247,609} 31,467} 8,147] 18,816) 21,881 89 101) 428, 608 
1940. .| 1,237] 9,138} 6,213} 93,965} 267,166} 31,018} 9,276) 14,702} 23,190 98 106} 456, 109 
1941..| 1,664/10,254| 7,703) 152,330} 288,874) 32,481} 10,499) 15,434) 28,096 80 141}) 547, 556 
1942..} 1,521/10,386] 8,170) 195,672} 285,240] 32,209) 8,541) 14,543) 24,905 86 91) 581,364 
1943..} 1,033] 8,857) 7,619] 181,425} 204,227) 21,986) 7,810) 11,598) 20,510 145 105) 465,315 
1944. .| 1,287] 8,760) 9,533) 146,593} 199,938} 22,602} 7,788] 11,950) 21,866 336 74} 430, 727 
1945..| 1,394] 9,786) 9,818} 158,580} 209,713} 22,820} 8,996) 11,576) 22,887 312 36] 455, 918 


1946. .| 2,715]12,915)13, 925) 176,996] 354,154) 36,014) 13,985) 16,289) 32,203 234 242!) 659, 672 


Analyses of Convictions for Non-Indictable Offences.—In 1946, non- 
indictable crimes increased for all but four of the classes shown in Table 13. 
Vagrancy, traffic infractions, and offences against the liquor, prohibition and 
temperance Acts showed the highest percentage increases in 1946 over 1945, and 
44 p.c. more convictions are evidence that many people still persist in owning a 
radio without a licence. 


The crimes that diminished to some extent were frequenting bawdy houses 
which decreased 26-3 p.c. and offences against gambling Acts which were less than 
half the 1945 figure. Quebec showed a surprising drop of nearly two-thirds for 
gambling offences (13,968 in 1945 to 4,941 in 1946) and convictions in that Province 
were lower than for any year since 1930. That drop was responsible for the decrease 
in Canada as a whole and offset a rise in Ontario where offences against the gambling 
Acts almost doubled (728 in 1945 to 1,444 in 1946). 


In connection with these ups and downs, it should be remembered that, while 
the Criminal Code undergoes little change over a period of time, the figures for 
summary convictions are greatly influenced by the customs of the people and show 
a tendency to fluctuate as municipal regulations are strictly enforced or allowed 
to lapse. 
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13.—Convictions for Non-Indictable Offences, by Types, Years Ended Sept. 30, 


1942-46 
Increase 
or 
Offence 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 iecrenen 
1945-46 
No No No No. No No 
PSST UL. 5 lp ga ip ie RS ea ta 3,004 |. 3,148 3, 248 3, 887 4,640 +753 
Fishery and game Acts, offences against. 2,412 2,219 2,485 2,297 3,597 +1,300 
Gambling Acts, offences against........ _ 21,129 19, 996 16, 283 16, 626 8, 254 —8,372 
Liquor, prohibition and temperance 
NCEA OICTICESS SOAINSE oss ose cissasavene 16, 898 15,099 17,093 22,237 33,362 +11, 125 
Non-payment of wages.............e002- 364 186 175 126 484 +358 
Breaches of traffic regulations........... 399,957 | 274,573 | 270,021 286,825 | 453,630 || +166, 805 
Breachés of by-laws......) .....000ese0% 34, 541 37,601 27,114 26,209 29,206 +2,997 
Non-support of family and neglecting 
Tuati G tits) choy Sle Rar | ge Re es SP re TA 2,403 2,099 2,442 3, 148 3,359 +211 
Contributing to delinquency of children. 1; 158 902 1,006 1,095 1,085 —10 
Revenue laws, offences against.......... 2,052 1,749 1,058 1, 656 2,179 +523 
BROT Varta Great eichanellle%s «oly bea dhs Ped star Beart 7,212 9,289 9, 200 7,679 152d +7, 533 
MP TSCNNESS Hy nc nie aie ao walere ae eattiote.e cceteee 44,801 42,292 41,521 46,745 64,076 +17,331 
Frequenting bawdy houses.............. 1,192 852 634 802 591 —211 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct, and 
disturbing the peace.................. 9, 684 5, 536 7,082 9,161 9,136 —25 
Radios without licences................. 21,706 34,434 7,194 7,534 10, 867 +3 ,333 
Various other offences..............++-- 12, 851 15,340 24,171 19,891 19,994 +103 


Potala 5.3: te toes La eet d 581,364 | 465,315 | 430,727 | 455,918 | 659,672 || +203,754 


Convictions for Drunkenness—The number of convictions for drunkenness 
increased by 37-1 p.c. in 1946 over 1945. Only Quebec showed a decrease, while 
Yukon remained the same. Of the other provinces, Prince Edward Island had 
the highest percentage increase, probably due to strict enforcement of the Province’s 
prohibition law. The other provinces with an increase of over 50 p.c. were, in 
order, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Nova Scotia and Ontario. 


14.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1937-46 


Nortre.—Figures for 1900-10 are given at p. 1021 of the 1983 Year Book, for 1911-30 at p. 914 of the 1942 
edition and for 1931-36 at p. 1114 of the 1946 edition. 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.|| Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


URE 559 | 2,577 | 2,809 | 7,544 | 15,960 | 1,050 425 929 | 2,720 14 19 || 34,606 
1999. 550s 595 | 2,628 | 2,730 | 7,220 | 17,585 | 1,286 848 922 | 3,053 17 10 | 36,894 
TOSOE wee 546 | 2,463 | 2,179 | 6,427 | 18,120 985 895 | 1,130 | 3,226 23 13 |} 36,007 
£9405;,..... 467 | 3,607 | 2,515 | 6,986 | 17,823 | 1,527 580 | 1,271 | 3,004 21 25 | 37,826 
LOEE S 8 539 | 3,654 | 3,332 | 8,292 | 17,831 | 1,472 591 | 1,358 | 2,871 23 44 1 40,002 
ER ae 606 | 4,387 | 4,217 | 10,400 | 17,622 | 1,580 570 | 1,393 | 3,964 43 19 | 44,801 
1943 vio 332 | 2,380 | 3,489 |} 10,363 | 17,482 | 1,885 778 | 1,462 | 4,055 51 15 || 42,292 
1944. wes 395 | 2,068 | 4,292 | 8,843 | 17,258 | 1,451 864 | 1,539 | 4,744 54 13 | 41,521 
1949... Gea 612 | 3,064 | 4,158 | 10,336 | 19,573 | 2,040 | 1,010 | 1,515 | 4,342 85 10 || 46,745 
1263 ie 1,478 | 4,754 | 7,754 | 7,167 | 29,698 | 2,685 | 1,847 | 2,596 | 5,974 85 38 || 64,076 


Offences Against the Liquor Acts.——Until the First World War, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions of 
sale. During that War prohibition was generally established but, in more recent 
years, the Provincial Governments have taken over the sale of liquor through 
commissions. Eight of the nine provinces now have such Liquor Commissions, 
Prince Edward Island being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In 
1946, the number of convictions for offences against the liquor Acts reached the 
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highest figure on record, 33,362, an increase of 50 p.c. over 1945. All the provinces, 
except Quebec, contributed to this increase. Convictions in Prince Edward Island, 
British Columbia and the Northwest Territories more than doubled in numbers 
in one year while in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta they increased by 
more than 50 p.c. 


15.—Convictions for Offences Against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1937-46 


Nore.—Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1022 of the 1988 Year Book, for 1921-30 at p. 915 of the 1942 
edition and for 1931-86, at p. 1114 of the 1946 edition. 


Year | P.E.I.) N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.| Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


bo Bee 166 706 596 | 1,376 | 4,788 849 734 | 1,018 874 28 74 11,142 
1838.2. 333 794 487 | 1,837 | 5,873 886 606 810 793 16 7) 12,442 
WOBUE Galae 230 | 1,181 619 | 2,423 | 5,144 | 1,052 593 913 | 1,307 24 27) 18,513 
BOO 215 | 1,149 379 | 2,102 | 5,372 997 927 831 903 37 34 |) 12,946 
Oy a oaee 250 | 1,273 431 | 3,206 | 6,346 624 894 | 1,298 994 25 28 |} 15,369 
Noa 188 | 1,323 477 | 3,037 | 6,901 | 1,130 982 | 1,294 | 1,508 24 34 || 16,898 
US See 118 | 1,369 473 | 2,070 | 6,751 | 1,086 | 1,099 | 1,106 944 47 36 || 15,099 
1944..... 56 | 2,240 814 | 1,287 | 8,332 | 1,057 | 1,010 | 1,108 | 1,047 119 23 |} 17,093 
OE sone: 155 | 2,324 911 | 2,626 | 10,655 | 1,429 | 1,416 | 1,454 | 1,215 39 13 |} 22,237 


1946..... 374 | 3,436 | 1,411 | 2,274 | 15,779 | 2,059 | 2,697 | 2,514 | 2,615 57 146 || 33,362 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—At the beginning of the present century, when 
the motor-car was scarcely known and to-day’s speeds even for freight movement 
were unheard of, convictions for breaches of traffic regulations numbered only 185 
for all Canada. A strong influence in reducing convictions under breaches of 
traffic regulations in 1943, 1944 and 1945 was the removal, owing to wartime restric- 
tions, of a large number of private and passenger vehicles from the highways. 
The lifting of these restrictions resulted in a record number of convictions in 1946. 
Such convictions accounted for 68-8 p.c. of those for all non-indictable offences 
in that year. 


16.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1937-46 
Norte.—In 1938 and later years dangerous and reckless driving was classified as an indictable offence, 


as was leaving the scene of an accident from 1939 onwards. Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1023 of the 
1933 Year Book, for 1921-30 at p. 915 of the 1942 edition and for 1931-36 at p. 1115 of the 1946 edition. 


—— 


Year|) PE iN. Salen Bb: Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon |} Canada 


No, No. No, No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
HOS eens 2527 | 4 17 O miele One D4 EsSOnCcOneconallal| 700 qlee oy Os OMe 204 Nil 288, 688 
LOS Sees. 2005) 41,572 835 52,395 | 185,709 | 26,682 2,939 4,068 | 11,550 1 || 285,951 
Re ae 1191S Ae i25 725 | 51,858 | 198,815 | 24,732 | 3,055 | 5,397 | 11,403 3 || 292,904 
LOA, aye 240 | 2,388 | 2,064 47,927 | 210,834 | 23,795 3,815 6,709 | 13,906 Nil 311,678 
YB lt eee 530 | 2,444 | 2,314 73,367 | 231,823 | 26,092 5,625 8,253 | 18,784 21! 369, 234 
1942-5... 331 | 2,594 | 1,765 | 110,579 | 232,646 | 25,522 4,034 TeU(9\ 14,705 21) 399, 957 
19432—% Ox; 209 | 2,772 | 1,722 82,884 | 152,557 | 16,074 2,961 4,745 | 10,628 21 || 274,573 
1944...... 326 | 1,591 | 1,838 85,134 | 146,849 | 16,268 2,864 4,754 | 10,387 10 | 270,021 
94 5a Soe 157 | 1,859 | 2,211 | 100,708 | 149,903 | 14,886 2,838 3,774 | 10,985 4 || 286, 825 
HO4G e. cnas 327 | 1,707 | 2,014 | 123,915 | 271,379 | 26,266 | 5,253 | 5,574 | 17,193 211 453, 630 


_l Includes one in the Northwest Territories. No convictions were reported for the Northwest Terri- 
tories for other years. 
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For the year 1946, Ontario, which had 43-8 p.c. of the registrations of motor- 
vehicles in Canada, had 59-8 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the same year 
had 15-7 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 27-3 p.c. of the convictions, and Manitoba 
6-2 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 5-8 p.c. of the convictions. In interpreting the 
figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic regulations are 
by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the differences 
in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. Thus, the above three provinces 
have large urban centres, while in provinces with lower degrees of urbanization 
such as the Maritimes, Saskatchewan and Alberta, convictions were low in 
proportion to the number of motor-vehicles registered. 


Convictions of Females.—In 1946 all the provinces showed increases over 
the previous year in number of convictions of females for non-indictable offences 
except Nova Scotia and Quebec. Convictions of females in Ontario increased by 
83-7 p.c. and in Prince Edward Island by 51-2 p.c. The increases in the other 
provinces were below 45 p.c. 


Breaches of street-traffic regulations were the most numerous single offences 
by women, accounting for 18,017 in 1946 as against 9,001 in 1945. Drunkenness 
came next with 4,256, an increase of 805 over 1945. Convictions recorded as 
infractions of liquor Acts numbered 2,038 as against 1,829 in the previous year. 
Of a total of 33,805 convictions in 1946, no less than 1,021 were for the relatively 
minor offence of operating a radio receiving set without a licence. 


17.— Convictions of Females for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years 
Ended Sept. 36, 1941-46 


Percentages of 
Number of Convictions Females Convicted 
Province or Territory to Totals Convicted 


1941 ) 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 |) 1941 | 1942 ] 1943 | 1944 | 1945 |] 1946 


Prince Edward Island... 96 75 res: 69 82} 1241 5-8] 4-9] 7-3] 5-7] 5-9] 4-6 
EON au COGN acters ace 2 106 530 554 466 562 645 635)) 5-2 5-3 5:3 6-8 6-6 4-9 
New Brunswick........ 379 320 821 430 424 515|| 4-9 3°9 4-2 4-7 4-3 3-7 
Qucheewncss. < sess o'eek 6,907} 8,893} 9,139) 5,299) 7,066] 6,974] 4-5 4-5 5:0 3:7 4-5 3-9 
Ongar Onsen vetoes, 15, 159/13, 521] 9,455/10, 343/10, 780}19, 804), 5-2 4-7 4-6 5:5 5-1 56 
MESTFLODA: Aaottarte eiesre ce 1,563} 1,459] 1,234] 1,293] 1,211] 1,688} 4-8 4-5 5-6 6-1 5-3 4-1 
Saskatchewan.......... 401 360 425 402 427 616} 3-8 4-2 5:4 5-4 4-7 4-4 
Alberta....... bala ratte tM 460 678 711 634 754 909]) 3-0 4-7 6-1 5:6 6:5 5:6 
British Columbia....... 1,810} 1,453] 1,227] 1,391) 1,907) 2,509], 6-4 5:8 6-0 6-8 8-3 7°8 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 8 9 25 19 27 31 3-6 5-1 | 10-0 4-9 7°8 6-5 

Canadar oo3 sane 27,313) 27,322) 23,078) 20, 442/23,323/33,805) 5-0 4-7 5:0 5-0 5-1 5-1 


Section 2.—Appeals 


In the calendar year 1946, 15-0 p.c. of the appeals in indictable cases resulted 
in the convictions being quashed. Appeals were dismissed in 60-2 p.c. of the 
cases, and new trials were directed in 4-1 p.c. In non-indictable cases, 55-1 p.c. 
of the appeals were dismissed. 
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18.—Appeals in Indictable and Non-Indictable Cases, by Provinces, 1946 


Method of Disposal 
Appeals 


Province or Court Disposed of Con- New 
by Courts victions Dismissed Trial Other 
Quashed Directed 
INDICTABLE CASES 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Hidward Islande..- so aceereseene 14 1 8 Nil 5 
NoOvaxScotiannce sinc cce eee 17 2 14. ce 1 
New. BrunswiCk. 5.0.0). eo eee 1) 3 3 as 6 
QuebeC hear Skew ia eee ae ee 45 6 37 2 Nil 
Ontario. 35 sete ee ee ee 346 45 203 13 85 
Manrtobans. etree. nt eee eee 38 2 27 2 7 
Saskatchewane.ccs een ee eaee 15 1 7 2 5 
AAIDErtay sc cores est ee te ee ee 89 25 51 7 6 
‘British Columbiaye cee eee eee 150 24 86 4 36 
Supreme Court of Canada.............-. 3 Nil 3 Nil Nil 
Totals Awe ese ee 729 109 439 30 151 
NON-INDICTABLE CASES 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island........-......sses 54 a 28 1 18 
INO VANS COLIA SSE iisa coh ere Lia eaten ate ate 41 5 32 Nil 4 
INews Bruns with wap ce eerie cee 9 3 6 he Nil 

Quebec nase va nae nek de ec eertos 70 14 56 og 
ONCATIO ces Ses ee ees ee a 278 104 128 il 45 
INF AMIEG DAM Saree hes cle tee ae See eae stots 11 7 Nil 2, 
SaskatGhew alsa anciewse fas cle ete: 22 ‘a 13 oe 2 
ONills ig hee cha ey ak Gee IRA une ry Cae ena 61 19 29 Ly 1M 
British Colum biaeeecmoin seer eeie ares 64 20 Si 4 i 
Wotalssc5.23 see canon ete 610 181 336 2 91 


PART II.—JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Section 1.—Causes and Court Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


* 


Information on the causes and court treatment of juvenile delinquency is 
given at pp. 247-248 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Section 2.—Juvenile Delinquency Statistics 


Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics deal primarily with 
delinquency cases disposed of by the courts and serve to further the program of the 
treatment of young offenders. The fact that juvenile court statistics furnish the 
most comprehensive figures collected on a Dominion-wide basis makes it important 
that the possibilities and limitations of these statistics be understood. 


In the first place, it is impossible for any report to give a complete picture of 
juvenile delinquency, as many instances of minor offences are not detected, while 
others are settled by the police, social agencies, or school authorities without the 
necessity of apprehending the child. This is particularly true in rural districts 
where the courts are not readily accessible. i 

Secondly, the number of cases brought before the courts is influenced by such 
factors as the personnel and facilities of the court, and community interest in, and 
understanding of, the function of a juvenile court. Furthermore, it must be 
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remembered that as time goes on more courts.are Sct et and the added returns 
may exaggerate an apparent increase in delinquency or may under-estimate 
decrease. 

Thi KG altho a the figures refer to offenders rather than offences, they do 
not represent the number Be dae anil BO ause some childr ee 
br ieee Sake e than once within a year, and in the tables of the report such 
children are recorded as separate individuals each time they appear on a new 
complaint. 
Gales the number of delinquency cases reported by the courts is affected, 

onsiderable extent, by variations in the policies of the courts in the disposition 
na ases. ee courts handle certain cases unoflici ally, that is, in these cases 
legal paper not prepared and the case is adjusted by the judge or other officer 
of the court with ans i chaprmueines ring. Although some o bi mmeeco urts eee 
the case adjourned sine die, others consider the interview as an “occurrence” 
meanin cate t the case is not ecponiel A as a charge. 

Report “ae fae offences were Seles in 1946 from 137 Judicial Districts. 
a Reine Northwest Territories were not included. Twenty Districts reporte = 

Lee while donc Bae on Sai The reporting area for 1946, 


a arlie fy ears, is particularly representative of cities ae towns, and includes 109 
ur a an centre Gna ele opulations of 4,000 o 


Subsection 1.—Total Juvenile Offences 


The terms ‘indictable’ and ‘non-indictable’ are applied only ue offences of 
adults. Similar offences committed by juveniles are termed ‘major’ offences 


s and 
‘minor’ offences, respectively. 
PERCENTAGES OF BOYS AND GIRLS BROUGHT BEFORE THE COURTS 


FOR ALL OFFENCES, 1937-46 
P nt hia? 
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Delinquents Brought Before the Courts.—The statistics for 1946 show 
that the decline in juvenile delinquency, first noted in 1948, is continuing. Children 
brought before Canadian courts during 1946 numbered 8,707 as compared with 
9,756 in 1945, a decrease of 10-8 p.c. The number of young offenders charged with 
major offences decreased from 6,121 in the previous year to 5,409 in 1946, or 11-6 
p.c. The number of juveniles charged with minor offences which were disposed 
of by the courts was 3,298 during 1946 as against 3,635 in the preceding year, a 
falling-off of 9-3 p.c. 


Table 1 shows the number of cases brought before the courts, by provinces, 
from 1942 to 1946. In 1946 a decrease was apparent in each of the provinces, 


except New Brunswick and British Columbia, as compared with the previous 
year. 


1.—Juvenile Offenders Brought Before the Courts, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1942-46 


Percentage 
Province 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 Change, 
1945-46 

No. No. No. No. No. 

iPrincesHdwardelsland:.. stress ena 103 &9 109 118 63 —46-6 
INOW aR OCOLIat ne Sees septa ae ae 555 715 689 598 491 —17-9 
INenme runs wiCki rte itieosek be eee. 352 430 475 341 385 +12-9 
Quebecor te ons cee eee ee ine 4,284 oko 2,621 2,390 2,183 —8-7 
OntariGva nee ee Ree 5, 835 ose 5,388 4,190 3, 684 —12-1 
Mamita pacer an aot eee eterna 649 467 445 366 344 —6:0 
SAskaUCHEWAN a cteuse ce. cto ean ee ene 483 429 437 339 203 —40-1 
Ailbertat-. Ween ees Get ke) eee ee 908 493 599 563 455 —19-2 
British @ oluumiiae fea a eee ae 633 656 791 851 899 +5-6 
Wotalsoe pmo w ease ee 13,802 12,225 11,554 9,756 8,707 —10-8 


The peak in delinquency among girls was reached in 1948, a year later than 


for boys, followed by a decline in numbers for both sexes. The ratio between boys 
and girls charged in court shows a gradual up-grading for the girls, though the 
actual number of girls appearing in court in 1946 was the lowest since 1939. 


2.—Ratio of Boys and Girls Brought Before the Courts, Years Ended Sept. 30, 


1937-46 
: Total 
Year Boys Girls Charges 
No p.c No p.c No 

LOB 7 Ae ee eee RCO ins 8, 886 91-8 789 8-2 9,675 
1938:.2:=) EPR a ee oe Dara 8, 086 90-6 843 9-4 8,929 
LOS9..... Se tea maeencepente seas, s cheioeebene 8, 514 89-6 983 10-4 9,497 
1940 2c i eet er eters oe aie eS mee 8, 857 88-8 1,119 11-2 9,976 
ELE ae ns tc Pace tote eae hee me 10, 812 89-1 1,325 10-9 12, 137 
Las ircccha teem eratater ar te ete ch asthe al aca teres 12,388 89-8 1,414 10-2 13, 802 
1948? rence leacoicae Sie neha 10, 795 88-3 1,430 11-7 12,225 
1944 | Att a RO er UA ne Any ceed 10,274 88-9 1,280 11-1 11, 554 
WOAD: 22:00 cae es come heist nn cree 8,599 88-1 1,157 11-9 9, 756 
LOAG:. 2. chester tek arate ver aeons terre eae 7,617 87-5 1,090 12-5 8,707 
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3.—Percentage Changes in the Numbers of Boys and Girls Brought Before the Courts 
from the Preceding Year and from the Year 1936, 1937-46 


Percentage Change Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1936 
Year 
Boys Girls All Boys Girls All 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
TOS Zerrtee e Ss ctis eos cheeks +10-2 +11-4 +10-3 +10-2 +11-4 +10-3 
gL Tees — Sie an neh ee iA ae ae —9-0 +6-8 —7 +0:-3 +19-1 +1-8 
ULES og a Ail a +5-3 +16-6 +6-4 +5-6 +38-8 +8:°3 
MOM hie eines datas outerteR Sea +4-0 +13-8 +5-0 +9-9 +58-1 +13-8 
EB BRR 82 io Re are oe ae +22-1 +18-4 +21-7 +34-1 +87-1 +38-4 
USE A AN 2 ar en RT +14-6 +6:-7 +13-7 +53-7 +99-7 57-4 
GOSS ert circ icehicke sad coats —12-9 +1-1 —11-4 +33-9 +102-0 +39-4 
LEE ete Se EE ne erat He —4-8 —10-5 —5 +27°5 +80°8 +31-8 
SOTO Ce Mees A hcrivlers Gs —16-3 —9-6 —15-6 +6-7 +63-4 +11-3 
OS ee ecctick a Viste a oh s Saelsererets —11-4 —5-8 —10:8 —5-5 +54-0 —0-7 


Trends in Juvenile Delinquency.—The first three years of the Second 
World War were marked by serious and rapid increases in juvenile delinquency. 
This was to some extent the outcome of the ‘broken home’ situation brought about 
by the enlistment of the male parent, the resultant removal of the father’s restraining 
influence and the increase in the responsibilities placed upon the mother during his 
absence. ‘The figures for 1942 reached an all-time high with 11,758 major and minor 
convictions. Since then there has been a gradual decline to 7,856 in 1946, but this 
figure is still higher than for any year during the period 1931 to 19389. Though 
the recent decline is hopeful, the picture is not quite so encouraging when all offenders 
up to the age of 18 years are taken into account. (See Table 8, p. 292.) 


Many factors are contributing to the apparent decline in cases of delinquency. 
Communities are realizing that the solution to this problem is to be found in an 
extension of opportunities that will provide wholesome occupation for after-school 
hours, early detection and treatment of delinquents, better psychiatric service for 
schools and mental hygiene clinics, trained personnel for probation and juvenile 
court work, extension of parent counselling and parent education classes, and better 
housing. Family life has been strengthened by the return of fathers and older 
brothers from overseas service and the cessation of factory work for mothers. 
There is no longer the opportunity for highly paid employment which lured young 
people from school during the War. ‘There is a more sympathetic interest in the 
activities of youth on the part of the police as is evident in the assignment of special 
constables to juvenile cases and the ‘police and youth’ program inaugurated by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and adopted in many centres by municipal and 
provineial police. The payment of Family Allowances for children under 16 years 
of age and the continuance of a high rate of employment assisted materially in 
maintaining the downward trend. 


In recent years changes have been made in provincial legislation for the better 
protection of youth. For example, in 1942 Alberta prohibited the employment of 
persons under 18 years of age in or about billiard rooms and bowling alleys. Although 
an amendment in March, 1945, permitted the employment of pin-boys under 18 
while the War lasted, they had to have written consent from parents or guardians. 
In 19438 British Columbia passed the Curfew (Unorganized Territory) Act and 
Quebec the Compulsory School Attendance Act. In 1944 New Brunswick passed 
the Juvenile Court Act and Saskatchewan the Act to amend the Child Welfare Act 
whereby children who were wards came under the authority of the Department of 
Social Welfare rather than the Department of Labour and Public Welfare. In 
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Ontario an amendment to the Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1946, makes provision for a 
child reaching 16 years of age during the school year to continue to receive an 
allowance until the conclusion of that school year unless he or she leaves school. 


Subsection 2.—Major Offences 


Table 4 shows the convictions of juveniles for major offences for the years 
1937-46. 


4.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1937-46 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1933-36 are given at p. 254 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |} Canada 
LOST Ree th a wee 46 344 276 1,392 2,016 196 311 344 299 5, 224 
1938 Siews Sate tise: anes 21 283 224 tso7 2,162 222 225 298 263 5,055 
LOS OM ir. etree 45 228 244 1,245 2,164 293 201 321 277 5,018 
TOAQ RE retviate ocr oko eters ote 41 195 251 1,461 2,229 286 208 364 262 §, 2981 
POS UA Rtas een 58 244 344 1, 637 2,588 315 263 378 377 6, 204 
GAD eae heh tetee ces 60 220 279 1,617 3,071 503 397 472 301 6, 920 
1943 Sirs ae te te 53 373 337 1,455 2, 804 363 359 349 401 6,494 
1a a es erie tion cane te 82 362 363 1,212 2,901 345 356 431 477 6, 529 
1945 eo a Notes 55 390 221 1,239 2,394 277 282 384 516 IP 5,758 


UY (0s Scierrannomancoee 54 | 293 257 1,122 1,993 238 182 327 483 4,949 


1 Includes one conviction in the Northwest Territories. 


In the ten-year period 1937-46, the number of convictions for major offences 
per 100,000 of the population went as high as 60 in the peak year of 1942. The 
number in 1946 was 40, the lowest figure recorded since juvenile delinquency 
statistics have been compiled separately from those of adult offenders. 

Offences against property made up the bulk of major delinquencies (93-3 p.c.) 
and more than half of those were offences against property without violence (52-4 
p.c.). This group includes all thefts without violence (49-7 p.c.). Offences against 
property with violence (burglary, breaking and entering) which were on the increase 
until 1944 followed the general downward trend in 1946. However, they still com- 
prised a little more than one-quarter of the total convictions for major offences 
(27a p.G.). 

Figures for offences against persons have not been more than 4-2 p.c. of the 
total number of convictions for major offences in the ten-year period under con- 
sideration and in 1946 were 3:5 p.c. 


5.— Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Classes of Offence, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1937-46 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at p. 255 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Offences Offences Axe Forgery 
Reece uNgeingt He laser secs i end Other Total 
gainst the roperty roperty : ences Aner 
Person with without eee Against Offences || Convictions 
Year Violence Violence FOREN. Currency 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
No. |100,000} No. |100,000| No. |100,000] No. |100,000} No. |100,000} No. |100,000)) No. |100, 000 
Pop. Pop. Pop. - Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. 
LOS Tete 186 2 1,222 11 (3,148 28 575 5 10 1 88 1 5, 224 47 
NOSSs sreserds 184 2 1,122 10 {3,062 27 612 5 9 1 66 1 5,055 45 
LOSQEa es coe 190 2 1,207 10 |2,926 26 589 5 13 1 93 1 5,018 44 
1940....... 208 2 1,261 11 {3,058 27 662 6 8 1 101 1 5,298 47 
LOA ore RR OL EO Se NBR ey tb 947| 8 14 1 106; 1 6,204) 54 
1940 Re ea 206 2 1,536 13 14,039 30° VOLS 9 11 1 113 1 6, 920 60 
1943........ 258 2 1, 550 13 |3,658 31 892 8 21 1 115 1 6, 494 55 
1944....... 215 2 1,739 15 13,3938 28 {1,022 9 22 1 138 1 6, 529 55 
1945.0 sxe 218) 22) sols pet oe 2 964 124 933} 8 29 1 101 1 5,758} 47 
1 946 ee 173 1 1,353 11 (2,594 21 668 6 23 1 138 1 4,949 40 


1 Too small to be shown. 
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Types of Major Offences Related to Age and Sex of Offenders.—The 
main reasons for reference to the court in boys’ and girls’ delinquency cases for 
major offences for the period 1942-46 are summarized in Table 6. The most 
frequent violations among the boys in 1946 were theft and receiving stolen goods 
(60-0 p.c.), burglary, breaking and entering (27-8 p.c.), being a form of misdemeanor 
offering more risk and excitement than any other, and malicious damage to property 
including arson (13-8 p.c.). The misdemeanors most prevalent among girls were 
theft and receiving stolen goods (52-7 p.c.) and offences against public morals 
(16-3 p.c.). 


ANALYSIS OF CONVICTIONS OF JUVENILES FOR MAJOR OFFENCES,1946 


NO. OF CONVICTIONS 
ft) 1,0.00 2,0 00 
THEFT AND RECEIVING STOLEN GOODS 
BURGLARY,BREAKING AND ENTERING 
WILFUL DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 


COMMON ASSAULT 


OTHER 


6.— Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Types and Sex, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1942-46 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Offence 
Fe- Fe- Fe- e- Fe- 
Males dios Males ‘alse Males nriles Males Wales Males Wied 
; No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Manslaughter and murder............ 1) Nil 1} Nil 3} Nil | Nil | Nil 1} Nil 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest.... Sipe: Teast Des 13 1 Sheas’ 
Indecent assault............0ccenc cece Ole A6|  “ Bye s8 30] Nil oo) eaeee 
Aggravated assault and wounding.... 22 1 24 4 53 3 25 2 29 2 
“CHETER CRO WESTER 1 Lb (a 94 13 95 23 ql ) 103 12 60 8 
Endangering life on railway........... 38) Nil 63} Nil 26} Nil 30] Nil 24| Nil 
Other offences against the person..... lees ue 3 4 1 1 Shee ss 
Burglary, breaking and entering...... 1,468 29) 1,509 23) 1,675 27| 1,467 27| 1,310 20 
LCS 1 TEST Ea cia a ROA a 39] Nil 18] Nil 37| Nil 15 4 20 3 
Theft and receiving stolen goods...... 3, 863 160} 3, 462 178} 3,218 162} 2,810 134] 2,445 129 
Embezzlement, false pretences and 
UUM Ntsc aadakasc cheese 16] Nil 17 1 11 2 15 5 18 2 
Arson IE Sas e at levaie lars aus lacacleresee o eceee 20 1 23) Nil 35 2 19} Nil 16 2 
Wilful damage to property............ 978 16} 839 30} 969 16} 895 19 631 19 
Forgery and offences against currency. 8 3 20 1 18 4 23 6 20 3 
Immorality OC ESRI CACO SOO 25 28 16 47 21 48 23 26 22 40 
Various other offences.............-+. 54 6 40 12 62 7 47 5 59 17 


MRI es Nas oe Ss wc ne bs 6,663) 257) 6,175) 319) 6,245 ea 5,516) 242) 4,704) 245 


As children become older, the percentage of major offences tends to increase. 
In 1946 almost half the major offences were committed by boys and girls of 14 
and 15 years of age. Only 6-8 p.c. of the convictions for such offences involved 
children under 10 years of age. The nine-year-old boys and 11- and 15-year-old 
girls were the only ages to show increases over the number of offences committed 
in 1945, 
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Education and Delinquency.—Assuming that six is the age of entering 
school, 63-2 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents in 1946 known to have attended ele- 
mentary school were two years or more behind in school work. This retardation 
may have been due to other factors besides dullness, such as illness, change of resi- 
dence, etc. Only 2 p.c. of the delinquents in elementary school were ahead of the 
normal rating and 9-7 p.c. were known to have attended high school. 


7.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Juvenile Delinquents Committing Major Offences, 
Year Ended Sept. 30, 1946 


(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


z Elementary Grades Secon- Not 
ok WREST ISAS Siil ices 1s panmmaeroyaeet omemammnmy eo Oy Ge Se Totals 
Age .-+« ue II III IV Vv VI VII ) VIII |Grades 
B}G|B)}G/B;G/|B)G|B|G/|B|G|B)G|B;G/|B|G;|B|]Gh B |G 
TAG CARB iG hte canes. 8|Nil}| 6/Nil}  1)Nil/Nil|/Nil} = 1!Nil)Nil|Nil]Nil|/Nil|Nil|Nil|/Nil|}Nil]  1)Nil 17} Nil 
8 ice Spaceman a 12 ee 388 66 99 1 4 ae 1 oe oe oe 6é “se “sé “ee oe se ré “ce 84 A! 
(Oat ie ata te A133) i ne 97 2 ato 255) [Fa Fees SH | ceil hs go} loa i ye A er Na a ER SF a ey 226 7 
USE SoS +o or Sie ane 110" 26 ING) 2852 MS SO lr Oia htc rite sie fuera es ten cas tes ees 315 Lt 
IH, SE ee eer QS VT Deol 2 Ole Ae eS RS a Sl Dey ep | acca aS Teme 423) 25 
Re 10 ail Rae eee ee 7|Nil| 36} 1} 87|/Nilj/106) 3/138] 8] 79} 3] 21} 1) 3] ‘*) 73) 6 552/222 
Heh: eae ee st 6} “* | 23} 2) 78) 8)115) 2/146] 7/175| 9} 98} 2] 16) 1) 86) 8 739} 39 
TLS a nearer Nil! ‘© } <5). 17 28) iy 49)Nill ZO} -2)145)" 71254)" 14,190) 71122) S| 153) Til 1, Ob eS ol 
Lip eeapert emia etic Soh fe} ee 1 QINill 14)Nil] 36] 5] 91] 4/146] 13)210) 15/265} 16/235) 15)294| 18) 1,293) 86 
Not givens, wc... fer FUNG] “ INal} 1) 2)Nal)Nul/Nal} 4)Nil|/Nil|/Nil} 1)/Nilj 2) 1) 29) 5 38 7 
Totals......... 39) — |149| 4/345) 10/489] 24/566) 18/686] 40/735) 46/578) 26/378) 25/739) 52]| 4,704) 245 


Convictions of Juvenile and Young Adult Offenders.—While, officially, 
juveniles are persons under 16 years of age, in response to increased public interest 
in offences committed by young persons, the following table has been compiled, 
in which the convictions for indictable offences of persons aged 16 to under 21 have 
been added to the figures of juveniles found guilty of major offences. The rates - 
per 100,000 population show the proportions of the offences committed by persons 
in three different age groups. 


8.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences and of Young Adults for Indictable 
Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1942-46 


Norr.—Population figures used are official estimates. 


Juveniles (7-15 inclusive) Juvenile Adults (16-18 inclusive) Adults (19-20 inclusive) 


Per- Per- Per- 
Vans Rate per | centage -- | Rate per | centage Rate per | centage 
Con- 100,000 | Change Con- 100,000 | Change Con- 100,000 | Change 

victions Popu- from victions Popu- from victions Popu- from 

lation |Preceding lation |Preceding lation |Preceding 
Year Year Year 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c 

LY Wi ne 6, 920 358 +11-5 5,350 806 —1-6 3,118 720 —0:9 
1943. ... 6, 494 338 —6-2 6,768 1,027 +26-5 3,287 752 +5-4 
1944... 6, 529 341 +0-5 7,490 1,138 +10-7 3, 940 893 +19-9 
194525.1 5, 758 304 —11-8 6,958 1,064 —7:1 Bye (ae 852 —5:3 
LO46 foe 4,949 258 —14-1 6, 674 T0388 —4-1 4,305 991 +15-4 
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CONVICTIONS FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES 
OF PERSONS AGED 16 TO 20 INCLUSIVE 
AVERAGES 1935-39 COMPARED WITH 1945 AND 1946 
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Repeaters.—Experience, which dispels or increases resentment of authority, 
may be a factor in encouraging or deterring repeaters. Some of the responsibility 
for the attitude that is built up, be it good or bad, rests on the police, the probation 
officer, the staff of the detention home and the judge. The recollection of how he 
was picked up the first time, how he was handled while awaiting hearing, the opinion 
of those in whose care he is placed as to the possibility of his readjustment, all make 
an impression on a child. 


Over the ten-year period, 1937-46, approximately one in every four children 
brought before the court failed to heed the first warning of the court and made 
at least a second appearance. The figures for major offences in 1946 show that 
in more than two-thirds of the cases (69-4 p.c.) the children were brought before 
the court for the first time, 16-1 p.c. were second offenders, 6-9 p.c. third, 3-1 p.c. 
fourth and 4-5 p.c. were dealt with by the courts five or more times. Previous 
court experience of boys and girls who were committed for major offences is shown 
in Table 9, covering the period 1937-46. 
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9.—First Offenders and Repeaters of Major Offences, 1937-46 


Repeaters 

Year Dal: O Peis : Fifth nes 
quents Second Third Fourth or Total of Total 

More Delin- 

quents 

No No No No. No No No 

1937 fave eet 5, 224 3,637 787 359 197 244 1,587 30-38 
193 8% che cee ce mere 5,055 3,537 767 357 144 250 1,518 30-03 
1939. Fes ome ee 5,018 3,588 709 306 192 223 1,430 28-50 
1040 owe. aoe. eee 5,298 3,711 813 357 190 227 1,587 29-95 
ROS eerie So cei 6, 204 4,356 994 396 199 259 1, 848 29-79 
O48 ae Matte « 6, 920 5,577 669 348 144 182 1,343 19-41 
iL yee ee aad a ah ae 6,494 4,831 865 386 183 229 1,663 25-61 
LUE Sola Cote ene gee 6,529 4,665 943 429 221 271 1,864 28-55 
Pod ete Csie es ss: 5, 758 4,231 812 337 137 241 1,527 26-52 
BOSD oe cs sad os Sahss ss « 4,949 3,430 799 344 155 221 1,519 30-69 


Disposition of Cases of Major Offenders.—The disposition of cases by the 
various courts depends on the practices within the courts and on the facilities for 
court supervision, for institutional care and for other services for children. Placing 
the child on probation of the court or his parents and suspended sentences accounted 
for more than half of the disposition of cases for major offences in 1946. The cases 
sent to training schools represented 14-5 p.c. 


10.— Disposition of Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, with Percentages of 
Total Major Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1937-46 


Norts.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at pp. 259-260 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Probation | Protection} Fined or | Detained | Sent to | Sentence | Corporal 


Year manded fe) of Made Res-| Inde- Training Sus- Punish- 

y Court Parents | titution finitely School pended ment 

No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. ] p.c. | No. ] p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. 
LOS Teac 474] 9-1/2,510) 48-1] 37) 6-7) 346) 6-6} 39) 0-8} 568) 10-8/1,201) 23-0} 49) 0-9 
TOSS Sermice 83] 7-6)1,949| 38-6] 38) 0-8} 301] 6-0] 36) 0-7) 614] 12-1/1,686} 33-3) 48} 0-9 
L930 Re ctererarc av. 404] 8-0/1,631| 32-5) 28] 0-6) 228} 4-5] 119) 2-4) 639} 12-7/1,941) 38-7} 28] 0-6 
AO rer eet 296| 5-6/2,108] 39-8] 33] 0-6] 281] 5-3} 111) 2-1) 785) 14-8]1,6438) 31-0) 41) 0-8 
LOTUS anes 422! 6-8/2,836] 45-7) 130) 2-1) 411) 6-7} 108) 1-7] 820] 13-2)1,442] 23-2) 35] 0-6 
94S ccckiyese ere 432) 6-2]1,984} 28-7] 83] 1-2] 854) 12-3} 96) 1-5) 847) 12-2)2,573) 37-2} 51) 0-7 
MOSS oh ssuNe sini 464] 7-1]1,798) 27-7| 140} 2-2/1,001] 15-4) 92) 1-4) 906) 14-0/2,041] 31-4) 52] 0-8 
L944 ea 395| 6-011,745} 26-7) 112} 1-7)1,545) 23-7} 83) 1-3] 838) 12-8]1,747|.26-8) 64] 1-0 
1045 5-68 eee 352] 6-1/1,581| 27-5} 109) 1-9]1,514) 26-3) 54) 0-9} 753] 13-1]1,372} 23-8} 23) 0-4 
VO4G Ser he calececs 233| 4-7/1,433) 29-0) 67) 1-3)1,207} 24-4; 48) 1-0) 720) 14-5}/1,213| 24-5} 28] 0-6 


Subsection 3.—Minor Offences 


Convictions for minor offences, like those for major offences, have declined 
steadily since 1942, the decrease in 1946 from 1945 being 7-8 p.c. Table 11 gives 
a summary of convictions of juveniles for minor offences by types of offence for the 
years 1937-46. 
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11.—Convictions of Juveniles for Minor Offences, by Types of Offence, with 
Percentages of Total Minor Convictions, 1937-46 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at p. 261 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Disorderly Vagrancy 
Traffic Conduct Taco and Other Total 
Year Regu- and oibilit Truancy Wandering Minor Minor 
lations Disturbing & y Away from | Offences Offences 
the Peace Home 
No? |tp-es|) Nose|2p:.6)| No: |) pie. No.4: pre) |No; |op-e> 4, No: |"pyer "No. “: pre. 
1937. 193 7-7 428) 17-2 702} 28-2 274| 11-0 117 4-7 778) 31-2!) 2,492 100 
NOS Sissies sss 201); 10-2 SUPA So a issouy 677| 34-2 264| 13-3 77 3°9 449} 22-7] 1,980 100 
1s)! ea 273) 10-5 454) 17-5 761) 29-3 264; 10-2 138 5:3 705| 27-2)| 2,595 100 
1940....... 399} 12-7 604) 19-3 951} 30-4 289 9-2 125 4-0 765} 24-41 3,133 100 
104 1h his a 6 835} 20-4 501) 12-2) 1,145) 27-9 366 8-9 209 5-1] 1,050) 25-5) 4,106 100 
NO42 ok 994} 20-6 418 8-6] 1,275) 26-4 348 7-2 360 7-4) 1,443] 29-8 4, 838 100 
1943....... 463} 12-2 283 7-4 984) 25-9 372 9-8 435) 11-4] 1,265) 33-3} 3,802 100 
DORE eS acne 637} 18-8 199 5:8 873) 25-8 498) 14-7 267 7:9 914) 27-0) 3,388 100 
O45 Se Ss 487} 15-5 216 6-8 838] 26-6 424) 13-5 222 7:0 964} 30-6) 3,151 100 
TG 4G) ate BS7i, AS-die O40 lle Fe 745], 25-6). 6852) 12:1 149} 5-2! 783} 26-9) 2,907] 100 


Disposition of Cases of Minor Offences.—The disposition of juveniles 
brought before the courts for minor offences is proportionately much the same as 
that for major offences. Over the ten-year period 1937-46, well over half the delin- 
quents were reprimanded and allowed to go under supervision or have their sentences 
suspended. One in four made restitution for damages or paid a fine, and 13-6 p.c. 
were committed to training schools. 


12.—Disposition of Delinquents Convicted of Minor Offences, with Percentages 
of Total Minor Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1937-46 


Notr.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at p. 262 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Reprimanded 
ase and Allowed Detained Sent to Fined or Sentence 
to Go Under Indefinitely Training School} Paid Damage Suspended 
Supervision 

No. p.c. No. p.c No. p.c No. p.c. No. p.c 
BOOMS Chie 6 1,352 54-2 9 0-4 206 8-3 262 10-5 663 26-6 
POS Sirsa ects ot,» os0 756 | ° 38-2 9 0-4 233 11-8 171 8-6 811 41-0 
‘ORES eet ok eae a 631 24-3 30 1-4 345 13-3 380 14-6 1,202 46-4 
DAD cs ochre olla ales 1,340 42-8 62 1-7 409 13-0 542 17-3 790 25-2 
"Us aeons 2,188 53°3 31 0-8 512 12-5 986 24-0 389 9-4 
Met eae ciclo vb 1,085 22-4 22 0-5 607 12-6 1, 448 29-9 1,676 34-6 
MA teas facaspycie) ste t: 1,056 27-8 9 0-2 495 13-0 961 25-3 1,281 33-7 
ee een ee pa 1,035 30-5 0) 0-3 538 15:9 1,002 29-6 804 23-7 
MAL) Heras ae are hake sey a F/ 35-4 11 0-4 595 18-9 853 27-1 575 18-2 
Hero Corn canst. % 858 29-5 5 0-2 460 15-8 647 22-3 937 32-2 


PART III.—POLICE FORCES IN CANADA* 


The Police Forces operating in Canada are organized under three groups: 

(1) the Federal Force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and whose 
operations cover a very wide field in addition to purely police work; (2) the Pro- 
vincial Police Forces—the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia 
have organized their own Provincial Forces, but the other provinces engage the 
services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to perform parallel functions within 
* The material under this heading has been obtained through the courtesy of Commissioner S. T. 
Wood, C.M.G., of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Section 2, dealing with Provincial Police Forces, 
was submitted to Commissioner Wood by Geo. A. Shea, O.B.E., Secretary-Treasurer, Chief Constables’ 


Association of Canada, who, in turn, received the basic data from the individual Provincial Police 
Commissioners. 
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their boundaries; (3) the Municipal Police—every city of reasonable size employs 
its own police organization which is paid for by the local taxpayers and which 
attends to purely police matters within the borders of the municipality concerned. 


The organizations under these three headings are described in turn below. 


Section 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Name and Status.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil Force 
maintained by the Dominion Government. It was organized in 1873 as the North 
West Mounted Police, whose duties were confined to what was then known as the 
Northwest Territories. By 1904, the work of the Force received signal recognition 
when the prefix “Royal”? was bestowed upon it by King Edward VII. In 1905, 
when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted Provinces, an arrangement was 
made whereby the Force continued to discharge its duties as formerly, each Province 
making a contribution towards defraying the cost. ‘This was continued until 1917. 


In 1918, the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned the duty of 
enforcing Dominion legislation for the whole of Canada west of Port Arthur and 
Fort William. Soon after the end of the First World War, an extension of govern- 
mental activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion statutes 
throughout Canada must be the responsibility of a Dominion Force and, therefore, 
the jurisdiction of the Royal North West Mounted Police was extended to the 
whole of Canada early in 1920. In that year, the name of the Force was changed 
to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the former Dominion Police with 
Headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with guarding 
public buildings in that city and the Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax, 
N.S., and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Control and Organization.—The Force is controlled and administered by 
_ a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of Justice) and, as stated above, 
may be employed anywhere in Canada. Its officers are commissioned by the 
Crown and for many years have been selected from serving non-commissioned 
officers. 


The Force is divided into 14 Divisions of varying strength, including the 
Marine Section, distributed over the entire country. The term of engagement 
for recruits is five years, and the minimum age for a third-class constable is 21 
years. Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask., and Rockcliffe, Ont. Police Colleges 
are also maintained at these centres, where courses of training and instruction 
are given to keep the Force abreast of the latest developments in criminology. 


From a total of 300 in 1873, the Force grew to over 4,700 by 1944 and in 1948 
had a strength of approximately 3,200. Its means of transport consists of 192 
horses, 754 motor-vehicles, 6 aeroplanes and 264 sleigh dogs; 17 trained police dogs 
are maintained for tracking. Its Marine Section at present consists of 219 officers 
and men and 19 vessels of various sizes. The R.C.M. Police Aviation Section 
has a personnel of 17. 


In 1937 a Reserve was established which in 1948 numbered over 324: units are 
located principally at such large centres as Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Calgary and Halifax, where men can be congregated easily, and where instruction 
can be given in the evenings. 
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Duties.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police has the responsibility for 
enforcing Dominion laws throughout Canada and is specially empowered to deal 
with infractions against smuggling by sea, land and air. It also enforces the 
provisions of the Excise Act, and is responsible for the suppression of traffic in 
narcotic drugs. In all, the Force has responsibility in almost 50 Dominion Acts 
including the Indian Act. It also assists many departments of the Dominion 
Government in administrative duties and is responsible for the protection of Govern- 
ment buildings and property and some of the more important dockyards. It is the 
sole police force operating in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. Furthermore, 
it undertakes secret and security services for the Dominion Government. In 
addition to its Dominion duties, the Force has agreements with the Provinces 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, whereby the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police can be 
secured to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code in rural districts upon 
payment for such services. These agreements have been in force for more than 
15 years. 


During recent years, the Force has also entered into agreements for the policing 


-of more than 70 cities, towns and municipalities within the six provinces mentioned 


above. 


Services to Other Police Forces.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
maintains two scientific laboratories for.the examination of exhibits of all kinds, 
and these services, as well as its central fingerprint, modus operandi, and firearms 
bureaus, anti-counterfeiting and other facilities are available to all police forces. 
It also maintains two Police Colleges which selected personnel from other police 
forces may attend. 


Youth and the Police.—Since the autumn of 1945, members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police have made a concerted effort to assist the youth of 
Canada in developing a healthful outlook towards the police, law, order and 
responsible citizenship. This is being done in many ways. Volunteer speakers, 
who are qualified for the work, go before youth groups of all kinds and speak on 
such subjects as Discipline in Everyday Life, History of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Courtesy and Kindness, and Functions of the Police in Society; 
considerable use is made of films. With the permission of the Departments of Educa- 
tion and local school boards, all the schools in each province are being covered as 
well as youth groups supervised by service clubs and churches. Interest is also 
being taken by members of the Force in various training schools set up to handle 
delinquents. 


An effort is made to show the policeman as a public servant, essential to the 
well-being of the country, a referee in a game the rules of which have been made by 
members of the community for the greater comfort and security of all. The pro- 
gram does not compete with that of other organizations engaged in youth work; 
rather, it seeks to co-operate with these organizations. Indeed the work with 
youth has created a demand from adult groups interested in youth guidance for 
speakers to tell how the program functions. 


The Force is also doing invaluable voluntary work in supervising recreational 
facilities, teaching first aid, coaching hockey and baseball teams and promoting 
many other recreational activities. This phase of youth work is in keeping with 
the thought that the excess energy of youth should be directed into healthful and 
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creative channels. The key-note of the program is co-operation between the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, other police forces and all agencies interested in the 
future of the youth of Canada. 


Section 2.—Provincial Police Forces 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Force 
is responsible for upholding law and order over the whole territory of the Province, 
from the provincial boundary between Ontario and Quebec to the Magdalen Islands 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


This Force, composed of about 600 men, is in charge of a Director who acts 
under direct orders from and is responsible to the Attorney-General of the Province. 


To facilitate operations, the territory is divided into two almost equal parts 
designated as the District of Montreal and the District of Quebec. The Director 
has his office at Montreal and an Assistant Director at Quebec city. Working 
under these Directors are two deputies. 


The Police Force is itself divided into three sections: the detective corps, the 
constabulary and the traffic officers, each of which, in the two Districts, is in charge 
of a captain supported by a number of lieutenants and sergeants. This Police 
Force, which has for years enjoyed an enviable reputation for the successful policing 
of Quebec’s highways and for its great efficiency in solving crimes, has been in 
course of reorganization for the past three years. During this time, the highway 
motorcycle patrol has been gradually replaced by a fleet of automobiles which 
have proved much more efficient, especially during the winter months. 


The first installation of a province-wide frequency modulation radio-communi- 
cation system has been established in the District of Montreal. A main station, 
using the 35-22 band and operating on the top of Mount Royal, directs radio- 
equipped cars within a radius of between 60 and 80 miles around Montreal. 
Statistics are not available at the present time, but an idea of the amount of work 
done is easily conceived from the fact that over 20,000 calls were sent out over the 
antenna of the main radio station during 1946. Sub-stations operate at each 
of the eight bridges giving access to or exit from the city of Montreal itself and a 
number of cars, all equipped with frequency modulation three-way radio units, 
patrol the surrounding country day and night. 


The Quebec Provincial Police Force, well-trained and alert, is in a position to 
provide the citizens of the Province with the protection they have a right to expect 
from it. 


Ontario Provincial Police.—The Ontario Provincial Police is maintained by 
the Government of the Province of Ontario under the Attorney-General’s Depart- 
ment. The Force is responsible for law enforcement in the rural and unorganized 
parts of the Province, and in certain municipalities by contract. 


History relates that in July, 1875, John Wilson Murray was appointed to act as 
“Detective for the Provincial Government of Ontario” to pursue criminals and 
“run them down” in their havens of refuge. Murray performed his varied duties 
under the direction of Sir Oliver Mowat, the Attorney-General of the Province. 
At the time of Confederation and the first session of the first Parliament of Ontario 
in December, 1867, there were a number of rural or Provincial Police. These 
officers were unpaid and if any remuneration was received for their services it was 
derived through the fee system. 
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In 1877 a major reform occurred when under the Constables Act (R.S.O. 1877, 
c. 72) the necessity for giving certain constables jurisdiction throughout the Province 
was recognized. County judges were authorized to allocate Provincial Constables 
to every county and district in Ontario. 


Later, the opening up of the mining areas in the north of the Province and the 
accompanying lawlessness brought to the fore the realization that more adequate 
law-enforcement measures were a necessity. Consequently, an Order in Council 
dated Oct. 13, 1909 (confirmed by 10 Edw. VII, c. 39, 1910) was passed providing 
for the establishment of the ‘Ontario Provincial Police Force”, to be composed of 
a Superintendent and such inspectors and constables as were deemed necessary. 
The officers were stationed throughout the northern portion of the Province and 
at all border points in southern Ontario. The Force was completely reorganized; 
in 1921, under the authority of the Ontario Provincial Police Act, the appointment 
of a Commissioner of Police for Ontario was made and the strength of the Force 
considerably increased. 


The Constables Act was amended in 1929 with a view to establishing closer 
relationship and co-operation between the Provincial Police Force and County 
Constabularies. Twenty-eight counties took advantage of this legislation and a 
member of the Ontario Provincial Police was appointed as Acting High Constable 
in each of these counties. In 1929 also, an Ontario Provincial Police Training School 
was established at General Headquarters for the tuition and guidance of recruits. 


In March, 1930, the control and administration of the officers who had been 
enforcing the Highway Traffic Act under the supervision of the Department of 
Public Highways was transferred to the Department of the Attorney-General 
under the Commissioner of the Ontario Provincial Police. A combined Provincial 
and Municipal Police Training School was inaugurated at Toronto in March, 1935. 
This school provides advanced training in medical, legal, scientific and technical 
activities for provincial and municipal police officers. 


By the Police Act, 1946, proclaimed Feb. 1, 1947, al! former an and 
amendments dealing with constables were repealed: Under this Act, the duties and 
responsibilities of police forces are, for the first time in the history of the Province, 
clearly defined. Up to Mar. 31, 1948, 52 municipalities have availed themselves 
of the provisions of the Police Act, for the policing of their municipalities by the 
Ontario Provincial Police. 


At present the Force, with a strength of approximately 811, consists of a 
General Headquarters at Toronto and 16 Districts with headquarters at: Chatham, 
London, Dundas, Niagara Falls, Aurora, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, 
Belleville, Perth, Cornwall, Haileybury, Sudbury, Cochrane, Port Arthur, and 
Kenora. Each district has detachments adequate to meet law-enforcement require- 
ments. A Criminal Investigation Branch of the Force, under the command of a 
Chief Inspector, is maintained at Toronto. This Branch investigates crimes of a 
major nature. A frequency modulation radio-communication system is being 
installed to assist the Force in coping with the ever-increasing demands of law 
enforcement. 


British Columbia Provincial Police.—The organization of a permanent 
police force in British Columbia followed the influx of gold seekers on the Fraser 
River in 1858. Prior to that time police protection on Vancouver Island had been 
of a volunteer nature, the settlers themselves forming posses to apprehend flagrant 
law breakers. 
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On July 7, 1858, a Commissioner of Police was appointed together with a 
chief constable, a sergeant and four or five constables and a staff to maintain a gaol 
for Vancouver Island. The Governor was alive to the necessity of a police force 


for the gold-field area of British Columbia and Gold Commissioners were appointed. 


under the Goldfields Act to each of whom were assigned six police officers. Instruc- 
tions, however, came from the Governor. 


The Commissioner continued the supervision of the police on Vancouver 
Island, acting at the same time as Magistrate for. the community at Victoria. 


it will be seen from these regulations that control of the police was somewhat 
divided but in 1866 the Crown colonies of Vancouver Island and British Columbia 
were united and the police came under one head at Victoria. New territory was 
opened up and local justices of the peace were empowered to swear in special 
constables in cases of necessity. 


In these early days the duties of a constable were interwoven with the tasks of 
other Government branches such as the collection of revenue and other offices 
unrelated to law enforcement. As time went on, however, the duties gravitated to 
full-time police service and police districts were established under the control of a 
Chief Constable who, in turn, was responsible to the Chief Inspector (ater the 
Superintendent). With minor changes, this system continued until 1923 when, 
by the Police and Prisons Regulations Act 1923, semi-military ranks were adopted 
and the Province was divided into Divisions, Districts and Detachments for 
administration purposes. ‘There are now 5 Divisions, 2 Subdivisions, 27 Districts 
and 114 Detachments, with a total strength of 431 all ranks. 


A Criminal Investigation Branch is operative at Headquarters together with a 
training school. Shortwave radio is used extensively connecting 23 key stations 
throughout the Province and eight police boats patrolling the coast are also equipped 
with shortwave and voice transmission. 


Provincial Police also assist Dominion as well as Provincial Departments 
seeking their aid and municipalities in 1925 were afforded the opportunity to 
contract Provincial Police Protection; 44 cities have signed these contracts since 
the amendment. 7 


The Provincial Police has contributed invaluable help-to youth activities. 
Talks are given on such subjects as behaviour, good citizenship, traffic safety, 
firearms and explosives, camping and camp precautions, first aid, etc. Voluntary 
assistance is also rendered to promote sports and games, and youth organizations 
call upon individual members of the Provincial Police for instruction. 


Section 3.—Municipal Police Statistics 


In 1946 police statistics were collected from 189 urban centres with 4,000 
or over population. The aggregate population of these centres was 5,103,849 
(1941) and the total number of policemen was 6,954 or one for every 734 of the 
population. 


A total of 508,646 offences were reported to the police, arrests numbered 
158,291 and 322,715 summonses were issued. Of the 10,013 automobiles reported 
stolen, 9,958 were recovered, and 16,616 of the 18,959 bicycles reported stolen were 
recovered. The value of other goods reported stolen was $4,634,287 and the 
value of stolen goods recovered $2,092,218, 
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'- There were 60,801 automobile accidents reported, as a result of which 541 
persons were killed and 16,098 injured; in other accidents reported, 747 persons 
were killed and 7,821 injured. Persons given shelter in police stations numbered 
49,526 and 11,056 stray children were returned to their homes. 


1—Summary Police Statistics, by Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1946 


Province and Population 
Urban Centre 1941 
No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
GC harlotpetOwn 4 sv ac sib dels ensteok.s 14, 821 


Totals, Prince Edward Island!.. 19,855 


Nova Scotia— 
Halifaxof.%). es REN Tn eats ote 70, 488 
SLOCUM AS en Ra tee atop hen ar 28,305 
MLB COVDA Vic. sears Se Pe ca ee wide vas 25, 147 
WVar hon OUbie is not tii vas oe nts uta 10, 847 
Lares AP Stet, ara AIM ee Dede ine et eM 10,272 
Totals, Nova Scotia!.............. 211,651 
New Brunswick— 
SEPT aa) at BG AR coe eae Rare aie neg 61, (41 
WOU ELOIs meek ns Cree ow cain a Sleds 22,763 
PrederiGtons.c osc’. << sce ksi ook Seen 10, 062 
Totals, New Brunswick!........ 107,000 
Quebec— 
EOIURCR eae es do nk iders se ee ad 903 , 007 
AE Se aS So ee ae eee nae 150, 757 
67,349 
42,007 
35, 965 
32,947 
30,751 
26, 047 
20,325 
PE MOGINGt) MOE ere toe shoei SEE 20,051 
meepel VACINGhG. 66. candace oo sbnie os 17,798 
“DUELING TG) Co ERS IR ae a 17,052 
RS PH COMELT big ors, cic aeeesinh barsioi nee 16,040 
SSRAD Ys, debt e Ouida 2 oo Se aR 14,197 
LSTLCERED Po a AE a aR Se ER Das. .208 
RU CAD corre cc col al aa, vis bse oa bc 13, 646 
MONIOLLCR Saher thd et Woe saat as 12,749 
SPRELIOLd MINCS) oui k San See ee 12,716 
ar Ol ty retiwe a Soares eee Oy, 12,251 
LS ga eae Be ae oe a 11,991 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine................ 11,961 
PRPC ENO nied oe Se. Asal rcicand 11,329 
DemmMond ville. .5 wks eG cee ehnln ad 10, 555- 
Totals, Quebec!.................. 1,691,246 
Ontario— 
“LLG TROLS 2M a 667,457 
PM ROTT DONE Se on osha ee woo care: 166,337 
ee ee 154,951 
RN eo Beda iaoe inp aiken nlele 105,311 
MUMIEN oi), hs ee een oh ee 78, 264 
TENT CCS) an a 35, 657 
MRT ee Fao ose Ph chs oe i 32, 208 
0 ae ene 31,948 
PORIGATIN oo. oc cone's wv concedes 30, 585 
REL UARINODS 5 oie'bcc cc ss eh dao 0's 30,275 


1 Includes figures for all urban centres having populations of 4,000 or over. 


reported. 


Sum- Prose- 
monses cutions 
No. No. 

370 1, 600 
428 2,239 
803 4,290 

91 2,141 

80 1,323 

99 523 

12 1,289 
1,723 13,135 
2,411 6,992 
199 2,038 
330 1,089 
3,053 11,028 
53, 697 77,4142 
3,017 3,017 
80 1,870 

148 1,594 
219 1,216 
1,362 2,620 
1,017 2,750 
306 3,012 

46 702 

41 273 

3 101 
48 237 

43 168 

42 43 

3 3 

5 43 

1i 11 

13 12 

3 35 
126 2 

3 53 
37 129 

18 231 
60,999 99,705 
136, 284 158,779 
19, 682 28,749 
7,628 9,148 
4,699 8,135 
3,212 5,074 
3,580 4,223 
3,089 4,963 
2,026 2,218 
265 1,295 
621 | 1,471 

2 Estimated. 


Con- 


victions 


68,898? 


87,728 


142, 409 
27,695 


8, 424 
6, 268 
4,335 
3,784 
3,955 
2,148 
1, 208 
1,244 
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1.—Summary Police Statistics, by Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 


1946—concluded 
Province and Population || Police ‘Arrosts Sum- Prose- Con- 
Urban Centre 1941 on Force monses cutions | victions 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
30, 126 28 678 2,435 8, 113 2, 863 
28,790 25 991 1,025 2,021 1,760 
26, 813 25 591 1,307 1, 898 1, 832 
25, 794 25 733 500 1,450 1,280 
Peterborough cc. co eee ere eee 25,350 27 1,058 1,097 2,155 1,876 
Port Arthurs... cass cee eee 24, 426 28 2,206 204 2,410 2,371 
Guelphs3 (Ott eae eee 23,210 23 485 1,083 1,674 1,597 
Niagara dl alls te:...cm acter eer 20, 589 37 895 557 1,452 1,267 
Sarnia se acosent ee eee ee eee 18, 734 20 305 746 1,051 999 
Chatham 2% 6 sccaca ee eee 17,369 20 510 965 1,475 1,350 
Sto Thomast} icc eieseee eee. 17, 182 14 496 167 3,058 3, 008 
Strationd Ss littcc. see ee ee 17,038 15 280 680 960 926 
BellevilleinA cae ee eho eee oe 15,710 16 889 1,525 2,414 2 252 
North. Bay:. scsneesteen rose cerrer cars 15, 599 16 629 923 1, 552 1, 402 
Galt 2k) Ae Se ae acct 15,346 10 250 320 554 506 
Cornwall paeces to teat ares: 14,117 18 422 290 811 785 
Owen Soundes che oo tee eee 14,002 11 558 1,827 2,385 1,756 
Welland cgi. screen soon 12,500 22 265 1, 764 2,049 1, 897 
Woodstock. cscs tue sires See ree 12,461 15 401 505 965 871 
Horest, Hilleess. is Saaeeis aee eon 11,757 19 52 1,310 1,340 1,304 
Broelevilleveaccecennc ae cde 11,342 14 773 251 956 919 
Pembroke. sae cones es ae ee 11,159 9 414 371 791 743 
Totals, Ontario!................. 2,021,470 2,530 61,803 | 212,382 | 277,974 251,560 
Manitoba— 
WANnIPCR Seer se Asie oe eae 221,960 334 5,977 9, 260 37,389 34, 964 
Ste BOnitaceree a. caeeee ocr Tee 18, 157 16 238 1,242 1,580 1,180 
Brandone anche oot ore oe ee 17,383 16 318 151 538 479 
Totals, Manitoba!................ 279,759 386 75150 10,957 40,591 37,644 
Saskatchewan— 
ROPING LE poe etree ee ee 58, 245 62 1,458 2,665 3, 756 3,740 
Saskatoon stot: ose nee 43, 027 40 1,123 1,548 2,749 2,623 
MOOS UAW s sececis oo ce se nee wee anes 20, 753 22 7738 528 1,180 1,116 
PrincevAl bertits smc dee wees cee ae eee 12,508 13 747 62 1,016 955 
Totals, Saskatchewan!.......... 160,639 163 4,555 5,415 10,125 9,784 
Alberta— ; 
Wamontonets cr once eee 93, 817 122 Qo 728 2,859 2,527 
Calearys, See. tases ee es ie 88, 904 120 3,272 3,793 8,336 6, 744 
Heth bridges. eae coe eee 14, 612 Wp 667 349 1,601 1,465 
MedicinesHatis 4. 10,571 13 202 201 403 375 
Totals, “Alberta... 0.06506 oes 207,904 272 6,272 5,071 18,199 11,111 
British Columbia— 
VAN COUV CE Netiss. nantes cna rear 275,353 493 9,708 14, 640 21,374 16,975 
WAI GtOTIa tie eae ee eee 44,068 69 765 5,378 6, 143 5, 831 
New. Westminster.) ..: yj.c0n oe ae oe ee 21, 967 22 625 254 2,225 2,181 
Totals, British Columbia!....... 404,325 662 13,265 225687 34,291 29,347 
Grand Totals!............... 5,103,849 || - 6,954 | 158,291.| 322,715 | 502,287 452,010 


1 Includes figures for all urban centres having populations of 4,000 or over. 


PART IV.—PENITENTIARY AND REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTIONS 


Section 1.—Penitentiary Statistics* 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince 


* Revised in co-operation with the Superintendent of Penitentiaries, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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- Albert, Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, 


Ont. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1947, the average daily population of 
these institutions was 3,541 and the total net cash outlay for the year was $3,654,072 
or $2-83 per convict per diem, compared with 3,028 average daily population and 
$2,689,059 total net cash outlay or $2-43 per convict per diem for the year 1941. 


Female convicts given penitentiary sentences in the different provinces are 
sent to the penitentiary at Kingston, Ont., where special quarters and staff are 
maintained for their detention and supervision. Female convicts in custody on 
Mar. 31, 1947, numbered 56 compared with 438 in 1944 and 46 in 1941. 


Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may 
be classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since 
prisoners have long sentences; (2) reformatories and training schools, also with 
rather slow turnover; and (8) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. 
If the average population for the year be taken as the average of the figures for 
inmates at the beginning and at the end of the year, and the number discharged 


- be the turnover, the percentage turnover in fiscal year 1946-47 was: in penitentiaries, 


48-1 p.c.; in reformatories and training schools, 164 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 
1,728 p.c. In dealing with these figures it must be borne in mind that the common 
gaol population changes from day to day, and is partly made up of accused persons 
awaiting trial who may be either liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory. 


1.—Population of Penal Institutions, for Twelve-Month Periods (Circa) 1945 and 1946 


— 


In . Dis- In 
Admitted 
ay ops Custody : charged Custody 
Year and Type of Institution Beane purine Dutne End of 
of Year Year Year 
1945 
PELPITEMOLIGL ATION eyetoticioie erie eo Fear tele Cae iar eS ICES 3,078 1,472 1,421 3,129 
Reformatories and training schools!................... 4,409 7,647 7,818 4,224 
“CABG cored Bape ORR ECEES SS ESPINER ei RU a 3,206 53, 801 53, 026 3,981 
TOCAISS 1945 oe cere aioe eee eee: 10,693 62,920 62,265 11,334 
1946 
MEISE HELE TES 5456 ci soos ts cous totes Prclwhes Note pep abu T Seater 's S'S oe 3,129 1,794 1,561 3,362 
Reformatories and training schools.................+: 4,224 8,063 8,183 4,104 
(Ca CUE chy ise Bp ORR a a 3,958 65, 768 65, 545 4,181 
POCAIS 1946 Ee ech enka ae tee cee ais 11,311 75,625 75,289 11,647 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. The list of training schools was changed to 
include new institutions and delete those not caring for delinquent children committed through the courts. 
2 Revised due to a change in the Quebec reporting year from a fiscal to the calendar year. 
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Tables 2 to 4 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported to 
the Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-47 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
In Custody, Beginnings of Years................ 3,202 2,969 3,078 3,129 3,362 
Received— 
From £aOlsnmomee te ces ec ot nee eee 1,154 1,348 #312 1,579 1,685 
Toy ELADSler ery Rahs eters ial oles cok oe ree nae Pe ea 143 320 157 206 219 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave................. Nil 2 1 Nil 3 
IREVOCAtlonOrmiGCHCE. sw.) ee oe nee He Nil Nil 1 Nil 
From Military Authorities (prisoners of war)..... 2 Ad e 8 1 
Paroled for Active Service and returned.......... Nil 2 2 Nil Nil 
Lotals eaRCCELVEE 7.1. ae akiedean eee 1,299 1,670 1,472 1,794 1,908 
Discharged— : 
IBVrexpiry OL SENtLENCGs a sce tek ote oss ci ERE 1,081 928 880 1,014 982 
IB yatnanslen sacaa.s. Jie nets eke cami eae tee oa 143 320 157 206 219 
Byotieket-Olsl Ca Ve memset n So omnes eles Somes 264 243 320 216 255 
IB yaad eportationne scar ete aoe ee eee eee 15 10 22 13 9 
Bynuncondationall release..3%.. senescence 28 35 15 9 10 
d SRO KE Ope Cac Sie aa ae A on Ra cha see AUS, Sra aes 11 if 11 11 is 
BY SDATGLOn hie coeroe rere Ge Geox tect es : eateactee 13 9 8 10 3 
Released to Military Authorities................. Nil» Nil 2 UE 22 
By release om order'of court: ...s.205..0.20.0<0e0. 4 6 4 3 5 
By return to provincial authorities............... 3 2 1 2 5 
By transfer to Boys’ Industrial School........... Nil 1 1 Nil Nil 
By instructions from Immigration Department... . Nil Nil Ss 1 
‘Rotals;.Discharvedier.sca see aca seee 1,562) “1,561 1,421 1,561 1,518 
In Custody, Ends of Years..................... 2,969 3,078 3,129 3,362 3,752 
3.—Ages of Convicts in Penitentiaries, as at Mar. 31, 1940-47 
Age Group 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Under 21 years.... 463 465 421 447 486 455 452 519 
DANES Pou Uta ee oiaee 1,574 1,473 1, 283 1,168 1,288 1,386 1,529 1,659 
Bile oye. (Der Sh 1,040 995 837 705 676 676 750 916 
AletocoUtes sok eect. 430 477 420 395 398 395 390 404 
HletOsO0 sere) Nase 188 191 191 182 160 152 174 181 
Over-60) i: oe. 771 87 80 72 70 65 67 73 
Totals...... 3,772 3,688 3,202 25969 3,078 3,129 3,362 3,752 


1 Includes one unknown. 


4.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Birthplace, Religion, etc., as at 
Mar. 31, 1940-47 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 _ 


Place of Birth— 


Canada inset Jn ce ee ee 3.02821 -3,010>)) 2, 645. |), 25451 1 22; 59912. 2700) | =-2,.989a- oot 
British Isles and possessions..... 302 259 190 163 179 169 143 187 
Austria and Hungary............ 52 44 43 37 34 13 14 18 
Italy hin s, scawe teeta s ae een 33 32 29 24 15 13 11 8 
Rolandinecikhae tee a eee 65 67 54 43 35 34 33 37 
IEGISSIAls as eae ae ker ea Tae 41 38 41 S/ 33 42 30 34 
Other Huropes sco 37 58 44 49 31 58 43 52 
United: Statesaccdn snus elie 118 112 117 11g 95 91 83 101 
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4.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Birthplace, Religion, etc., as at 
Mar. 31, 1940-47—concluded 


Item 1940 194] 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Conjugal Condition— 

INPIOM Seine teeta eee wee ett 2,539 2,446 2,154 1,983 1,990 1,987 2,144 2,376 
WAGTTION Mae tc eee ole goer cine eas 980 994 878 785 8 936 1,019 1,134 
WiGOWwelle, cc Gres uictms cosets 145 143 121 110 120 117 105 105 
AEP OECOC: ORG eran Biers Se ace Shine beets 33 105 47 40 35 31 29 53 
REDALAUSUe races oelitt side tices e's 75 1 32 51 58 58 65 84 

Sex— 
Miler race tts Serena Baas 3,741 |~ 8,642 | 3,195 | 2,917 |. 3,085 | 3,077 | 3,810.) 3,696 
TASTY 24 02. Gegs, tae nga ne Nas ahi 1 46 37 52 43 2 6 
Religion— 
OR ANTON ie Wen ee eR Reet ea eee 548 513 483 505 506 516 587 710 
MSD UIS Gor Cae ore online Ae ie te 162 134 135 126 122 136 122 135 
MOU O DOL eee ee Gee hes os 5 6 4 3 2 19 16 2 
HBastern religions..........i....-- 1 5 1 1 1 3 1 1 
Greek: Catholigw.. ic. oshcsh co a: 41 32 33 27 20 11 12 15 
real Orehouox. boos soe 6 ew ee 54 39 40 35 36 27 34 27 

OWISN ese Ne ire he ee oe dee Sed 52 62 56 52 55 44 48 63 
IPRIPNERAT I shee hl. sone aes 76 81 76 67 62 59 SF 54 
WEGEDOOISE eh ee fies ek aloes 35 44 29 34 37 34 28 33 
IPIESbDYtOTIAne has eatisiote or oe 348 358 274 214 233 275 294 287 

ar Feonian" CatnoliG.rns.: ceo cre os8 a> 1,897 1,841 1,614 1,473 1,597 1,534 1,705 1, 884 
Al Vabion ATM sic oss cosmectres 22 18 17 16 20 PA 21 28 
Wanted Church... ..ccAee tie 370 369 328 802 293 323 309 381 
Cs nae tee wes BS See eee Ie 162 186 143 115 95 127 129 133 

A OUBIS cose ee etree 3,772 | 38,688 | 3,232 | 2,969 | 3,078 | 3,129 | 3,862 | 3,752 


1 None reported. 


Section 2.—The Ticket-of-Leave System* 


The Ticket-of-Leave or Parole System rests on the power of the court to 
suspend, conditionally, the imposition or the execution of a sentence. 


Its aim is to achieve, through the substitution of a form of control or treatment, 
the reformation or civil rehabilitation of a prisoner outside of close imprison- 
ment. The British ticket-of-leave system began in 1660 when statutory power 
was given judges to transport prisoners to the colonies, where, after a penal 
settlement period was fulfilled, they were allowed for the remainder of their sentence 
the freedom of the colony, under certain restrictions. All such prisoners were 


_ prohibited from carrying firearms and had to report monthly, quarterly or yearly 


for inspection to the authorities. By 1840, transportation of prisoners was dis- 
allowed but a new policy of imprisonment was inaugurated under which all long- 
term convicts must pass through the prisons for a period before conditional release 
on Ticket-of-Leave could be granted. When released, the convict is kept under the 
surveillance of the police and reports at stated periods. He is returned to prison 
for any infraction of this Ticket-of-Leave licence. The British system is altogether 
automatic in operation. 


Other countries have also adopted the parole system. It was accepted in 
Germany in 1871, the Netherlands in 1881, Japan in 1882, the French Republic in 
1885 and has since been used by Austria, Italy and Portugal. A number of the 
States in the United States have now a system of parole or conditional liberation 
in force for prisoners. 


“ Fr Prepared under the direction of Commissioner S. T. Wood, C.M.G., of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
olice, 
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In Canada the parole system was first adopted for penitentiaries in 1899 and 
was later extended to include gaols and reformatories. In this the Canadian system 
differs from every other parole system in the world. The parole system was legalized 
under the Ticket-of-Leave Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 107). 


It is the duty of the Minister of Justice to advise the Governor General on all 
matters connected with or affecting the administration of the Ticket-of-Leave Act. 
By an order in writing, under the hand and seal of the Secretary of State, the 
Governor General may grant to any prisoner under sentence of imprisonment in a 
penitentiary, gaol or other public prison or reformatory Ticket-of-Leave to be at 
large in Canada or any specified part thereof during such portion of his or her term 
of imprisonment and upon such conditions in all respects as the Governor General 
may see fit. 


-The working of the Ticket-of-Leave Act in Canada is in the following manner. 
Any convict serving a prison term, or any person on behalf of a prisoner, may 
make application through the Minister of Justice for a Ticket-of-Leave. Each 
application, whether received from the most humble petitioner or from a person of 
high standing in the State or the community, receives the same very careful attention,. 
Reports and opinions are requested from the trial Judge, the police who handled 
the case and the warden of the prison where the prisoner is incarcerated. The 
past environment and the previous criminal record, if any, of the prisoner are 
studied. All the circumstances in each case are carefully considered by well qualified 
investigators in the Remission Service Branch of the Department of Justice. If 
the consensus of opinion is that the prisoner has profited by the time spent in prison 
and it is felt that an exercise of clemency will result in the prisoner becoming 
rehabilitated and again a useful member of society, and if honest, gainful employ- 
ment and proper supervision are assured, then the Solicitor General recom- 
mends to His Excellency the Governor General that the subject be released to 
serve the remainder of his sentence under the restraint of a Ticket-of-Leave. The 
Governor General approves by placing his official signature thereon. The offender 
is then issued with a Ticket-of-Leave licence under the hand and seal of the Secretary 
of State and is released from prison to serve the remaining portion of his sentence 
at large, subject to the conditions and provisos laid down in his licence. 


The Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police has been designated 
by the Ticket-of-Leave Act to enforce the conditions under which each Ticket-of- 
Leave subject is liberated. This he does through the Ticket-of-Leave Section, 
Identification Branch, located at Ottawa. 


Every holder of a Ticket-of-Leave licence, upon release, is required to notify 
the place of his residence to the Chief Officer of Police or Sheriff of the city, town 
or district in which he resides and, whenever he is about to leave a city, town, 
county or district he is obliged to notify such intention to the said Police Officer 
or Sheriff of that place stating the place to which he is going and, if possible, his 
intended address. Upon arrival at his new destination he is required to notify 
the local Police Officer or Sheriff. Further, each male Ticket-of-Leave subject 
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- is required to report once each month, so long as his Ticket-of-Leave period is in 


force, to the Chief Police Officer or Sheriff of the place in which he resides, unless 
this condition has been remitted by the Order of the Governor General. 


A Ticket-of-Leave subject must produce his licence if called ‘upon to do so by 
a magistrate or police officer; he is required to abstain from any violation of the law; 
shall not habitually associate with notoriously bad characters such as reputed 
thieves and prostitutes; he shall not lead an idle and dissolute life without visible 
means of obtaining an honest livelihood and is required to carry out any additional 
condition that has for reason been attached to his licence. 


The Ticket-of-Leave Branch receives very efficient co-operation from the 
police forces throughout the country. Through their help, record is kept of each 
Ticket-of-Leave subject at large in Canada and monthly, reports are forwarded to 
Headquarters. Most police forces, treat ,Ticket-of-Leave information as strictly 
confidential; exercise care in protecting those concerned from embarrassment; give 
sympathetic consideration to the problems of these unfortunates and are ever 


_ ready to give assistance and helpful advice to anyone who is honestly endeavouring 


to rehabilitate himself. 


He who fails to carry out the minor provisions of his release is at first admonished 
and given another chance. If, however, no heed is taken of rebuke, the Governor 
General may order the licence of the subject so transgressing to be revoked. In 
this case the culprit will be, by warrant, reeommitted to prison to serve the portion 
of his sentence that was unsatisfied at the time he was granted Ticket-of-Leave. 

Tf any holder of a licence under the Ticket-of-Leave Act is convicted of an 
indictable offence, his licence is forfeited. This is the only automatic feature 
of the Canadian Ticket-of-Leave system. In the case of forfeiture, the subject 
must first complete the sentence given on account of the indictable offence; he is 
then recommitted by warrant to prison to serve the portion of the former sentence 
that remained unsatisfied when he was granted Ticket-of-Leave. 


The Ticket-of-Leave subject is not pampered. He is made to realize that he 
has been justly punished by imprisonment for offence committed and that judgment 
has been tempered with mercy by permitting him to serve part of his just sentence 
at large under the mild restraint of a Ticket-of-Leave licence. On the other hand, 
no unjust advantage may be taken of him. He has all the rights and liberties of 
any free Canadian citizen to engage in any honest enterprise or occupation and is 
fully protected by law from any impositions whatever. 


The number of convicts released on Ticket-of-Leave each year from peniteni- 
aries, gaols and reformatories varies between 700 and 1,000 persons. From the 
time the system was inaugurated in the year 1899 to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1947, 35,0438 offenders have been so released. During the 48 years Ticket-of-Leave 
has been in operation in Canada only 5-4 p.c. of the total number released have 
lapsed into crime that has necessitated return to prison. 


Criticism is occasionally heard when publicity is given to some case of a 
Ticket-of-Leave subject who is again convicted of crime. Because of the strictly 
confidential nature of this work, nothing is ever heard of the more than 90 p.c. 
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of subjects who become useful and respected citizens. The Canadian Ticket-of- 
Leave system has indeed proven well worth while from a humanitarian as well-as 
from an economical standpoint. The following statement gives a report of the 
Ticket-of-Leave Section from its inauguration to Mar. 31, 1947. 


No. 

Released on Ticket-of-Leave from penitentiaries................ccceeeeeecereeees 15,755 
Released on Ticket-of-Leave from gaols and reformatories of all classes........... 19, 288 

EF OLAUIRCLEASES 5.5. 0 sb ote cs 5 8 eee SERA caste eee Nera ovale ese ore Leper ee aeene 35, 043 
Revocations and cancellations of licences for failure to comply with conditions.... 944 
Forfeitures of licences on account of convictions for indictable offences............ 958 
Sentences completed on Ticket-of-Leave in good standing................20202005 82, 633 
Sentences not:yet completed siasaceoslece seme note ce are ee ee cloaielnan siemetoee teeta 508 
Delinquent percentage.0. 9.5. iain ade asa teases awe eee mee ene ones ase ee senate 5-4 


Section 3.—Statistics of Corrective and Reformative 
Institutions 


A census of corrective and reformative institutions is taken at five-year intervals, 
the latest being for June 1, 1946. At that date there were 28 such institutions in 
Canada, 25 of which reported: one institution in Quebec, one in Ontario and one 
in Manitoba failed to report. The reporting institutions had a total inmate popula- 
tion of 3,662, of whom 2,930 were males and 732 females. The males were confined 
in 13 institutions and the females in 12. 


5.—Inmates of Corrective and Reformative Institutions, by Age Groups, as at 
June 1, 1946 


Sy hehe N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | BsC. |] ‘Total 

No No No No No. No No No No 
Institutions........... M. 2 1 2 5 1 13 Nil 1 13 
F. 2 2 2 3 1 Nil 1 12 
Under 10 years........ M. 23 3 15 22 Nil 1 Nil 1 65 
1 Nil 5 i Nil ie Nil ee Nil 12 
10-14 EO Le eens M. 137 44 361 253 19 20 ‘ 39 873 
F, 57 ail 74 48 10 Nil 15 7 242 

Th LO ewe Bee M. 15 12 250 576 28 18 Nil 34 933 
ithe 39 63 77 93 32 Nil 16 10 330 
20-24 co: Baked, Senta 2 M. Nil Nil Nil 436 Nil of Nil Nil 436 
ine 2 19 ee 35 a se 1 a 57 

25-29 SSeS en et ee M. Nil Nil ss 201 ss f< Nil “ 201 
FE. ce 9 6e 15 ce ce 66 ce 94 

30-34 ooh Rete ay A M. fs Nil e 116 ‘fi sf = Ji 116 
ee. 1 5 {7 17 be ce ce ce 93 
35-39 Noah Bead M. Nil Nil ss 92 a a ef “ 92 
F, it 3 “ce 14 ce ce «é it4 17 

40-44 Seen eee M. Nil ee We S e 2 ts 73 
F. “ce 1 ce 15 ce ce ce (<9 16 
45-49 Lt Se ape f - M. es Nil eS 76 < ee fs ff 76 
8 FF, ce <9 “ce 9 cc ce “ce ce 9 
50-59 LR A Le M. ee sf se 44 & ee ae Fe 44 
F, it3 1 (<9 i (<3 ce ce cé 9 

60 years or over...... M. cs Nil 3 IA “s “ ss ss 21 

iB ce 66 {9 Nil ce ce cc “ce = 
Totals sis. i M. 175 59 626 1,910 4q 39 - 74 2,930 
F. $9 137 158 247 42 - 32 17 732 
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According to the British North America Act, education is a function of the 
Provincial Governments and, therefore, the schools and universities, teacher training 
_and other matters involved in the formal educational field are planned, financed 
and controlled by the provinces. 


However, in a broad sense, education cannot be limited to merely what is 
taught in schools and colleges. It is as broad as life and experience itself and, for 
that reason, this Chapter of the Year Book deals also with such subjects as libraries, 
art and scientific research. Certain agencies of the Federal Government, while 
not in any sense in conflict with the formal field of education ascribed by the Con- 
stitution to the provinces, have functions that concern education. Among these 
agencies are the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
Thus, while the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is engaged more in the field 
of entertainment and recreation than in that of education, there are aspects of its 
work that are properly included in the broader field. These are dealt with in 
Section 3 of Part II of this Chapter and cross references are given to the non- 


educational features of these agencies that are dealt with elsewhere in the Year 
Book. 


PART I.—THE FORMAL EDUCATIONAL FIELD IN CANADA 


Section 1.—Current Trends in Canadian Schools* 


In a period of freer money and rising costs, education in Canada finds itself 
with more money to spend but with greater expenses to meet. While increased 
revenue is available for construction of buildings, improvements and salaries, 
building costs have mounted tremendously, many materials are still scarce, and 
salary increases to administrators and teachers have hardly kept pace with the cost 
of living. Nevertheless, the interchange of ideas and population during the War, 
the recognition that immense sums of money could be found for waging war, and a 
realization of the importance of an educated and trained population in time of 
emergency, have led provincial and many municipal authorities to regard education 
as of special significance in modern society, and accordingly to give it greater 
financial support. 


* Prepared by the Canadian Education Association, Toronto. 
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Larger Units in School Administration.—A notable trend in Canadian 
education has been toward the larger school unit. This permits a greater equaliza- 
tion of educational costs and a greater degree of equality of educational opportunity 
for the pupils. In most provinces progress has been made in this regard, particularly 
in the past two or three years. Since 1946 the larger unit has been in operation in 
all Nova Scotia’s 24 municipalities. In New Brunswick the County Schools 
Finance Act was passed in 1943 and by January, 1948, all counties had agreed to 
adopt this method of school administration. In consequence 1,350 administrative 
school units have been reduced to 37, embracing 15 counties and 22 urban centres. 
In Ontario the larger unit is known as a Township School Area. The formation of 
the 484 Township School Areas now in existence has involved the dissolution of 
3,070, or approximately 53 p.c., of the former rural school areas of the Province. 
Rural schools in Saskatchewan have been set off into 60 proposed units, 45 of 
which, embracing 3,794 former units, have been established. In both Alberta 
and British Columbia the larger unit is an accomplished fact; indeed in the former 
Province it has been established for 10 or 15 years. In Alberta, where there are 
57 School Divisions, on the average a School Division has an area of 2,000 square 
miles, employs 70 teachers, and instructs 1,500 pupils. British Columbia is divided 
into 74 large administrative areas, and 15 small rural unattached School Districts. 
In Manitoba an experimental larger school unit has been established, with 
consideration being given to an additional one; prior to 1920, however, this Province 
had moved towards the consolidation of School Districts, though not necessarily 
to the more modern School Area built around a logical community centre. In 
Quebec (Protestant) ten (or over one-half the total desired) Central School Boards 
have been established. The Catholic School Commissions in Quebec are not 
larger units, properly speaking; the basic unit there is generally the Parish. It 
should be recognized that the consolidation described above may have varying 
effects, dependent upon the province. In some cases it may involve only elementary 
rural schools, in others regional high schools, and in others a combination of both. 
In each instance better educational opportunities for children in rural areas are 
provided. 


The establishment of the larger administrative unit, while resulting in an 
over-all economy, has increased the problem of the transportation of school children. 
In a number of cases conveyance is obtained by the hiring, on a contract basis, of 
buses owned by individuals or by transportation companies, though there is a 
marked trend towards purchasing rather than hiring buses for purposes of school 
transportation. In Quebec the first ‘snowmobile’ was purchased in 1943 and the 
Protestant Department operates 49 of these machines which transport more than 
1,500 pupils. In Ontario, Public or Separate School Boards have authority to 
transport pupils to their own or secondary schools, and in June, 1947, 350 vehicles 
transported 8,400 children to 160 secondary schools. Their average trip required 
65 minutes and the cost for such transportation was about one cent per pupil per 
mile. In Alberta in 1947-48 there were 713 school conveyances transporting a 
daily total of 14,753 pupils. Various safety standards are maintained in all provinces 
where pupils are conveyed by departmental arrangements. 


Modern Types of School Facilities.—Both New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia have extensive plans for new regional Composite High Schools. In New 
Brunswick 25 have been approved and are under construction; nine are now in 
operation. The rural high school in Nova Scotia, where enrolment in a con- 
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solidated area makes its establishment desirable, will provide services and facilities 
for Grades VII to XII. Plans include a minimum of four academic classrooms, 
mechanic and domestic-science facilities, school garden and demonstration plot, 
adequate playground space and, where necessary, hostels for boarding of pupils. 
Tenders for two such schools have been called for, and five or six additional ones 
were projected during 1948. 

A Committee on Planning, Construction, and Equipment of Schools in Ontario 
presented an Interim Report in 1945. In 1947 a demonstration school, the V. K. 
Greer Memorial School, was completed at a cost of $78,000, to exemplify the findings 
of this Committee. Details of its construction are suggestive, since it illustrates a 
rural central school adapted to more efficient teaching and greater flexibility of 
classroom procedure. Economical in design, the four-classroom, one-storey building 
is constructed without a basement. Pastel shades are used on walls and ceilings 
which are of acoustical material to reduce the carrying of noise. Floors are of 
asphalt tile laid in mastic on a concrete slab. Woodwork has been given two coats 
of white shellac and two coats of wax to prevent dirt from adhering. Black- 
boards are of green glass composition, on which contrasting chalk is used. There 
are special lights over the blackboard as well as indirect lighting. Drapes have 
replaced window shades. The rooms are equipped with form-fitting, adjust- 
able desks or individual study desks and chairs of correct sizes. There are well- 
equipped rooms for home economics and industrial arts and crafts, and a large 
playroom-auditorium. The construction of this model school has influenced 
considerably plans for other schools now built, or in the process of building. The 
total cost of elementary schools completed in 1947 in Ontario was about $10,500,000. 

A modern Composite High School is being erected at Ottawa at a cost of 
$1,650,000 with projected accommodation for 950 pupils. In Winnipeg, Man., 
a by-law was endorsed by the electors in October, 1947, to build a Technical- 
Vocational High School at a cost of $1,500,000. The school will be organized to 
cover certain ‘families of occupations” such as electrical crafts, metal crafts, house- 
hold and personal service occupations, etc. In Saskatchewan there is a greater 
emphasis upon vocational education, use of the library, adult education, and the 
use of the school as a community centre. Fourteen centres in the Province have 
converted their present high schools into Composite Schools which include the 
above features. In Alberta the Red Deer Composite High School was established 
in 1947-48. This has an enrolment of 473 pupils, a staff of 23 teachers, operates 
dormitories for boys and girls accommodating 270 students, and offers both academic 
and vocational subjects. The trend in British Columbia is toward Composite 
High Schools with special technical and commercial departments, rather than 
toward separate specialized institutions. However, a Vocational School is now 
being built at Vancouver at an estimated cost of $1,800,000. 


Teacher Supply.—In spite of a general increase in salaries the shortage of 
fully qualified teachers has grown more acute. The most serious problem is in 
one-room rural schools where there was, in 1947-48, a total shortage of 6,575 fully 
qualified teachers. Of these schools 318 were closed because no teachers at all 
could be secured, and 6,257 were in the hands of teachers who were not fully qualified. 
On the other hand there was an increase in enrolment in teacher-training institutions 
across Canada from 6,866 in 1946-47 to 7,833. 

The improved relationship of salaries to the teacher supply situation is most 
marked in the Maritime Provinces. Taken asa unit, they show not only the greatest 
relative improvement in statutory minimum salaries, but in teacher supply and in 
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enrolment in teacher-training institutions. While the other provinces do not 
show any improvement in the past year in statutory minimum salaries, they do 
indicate a general increase in their estimates of median salaries in rural schools. 


Many School Boards in Canada have revised their salary scales during the past 
year, paying increased salaries or cost-of-living bonuses. Outside of the Maritime 
Provinces, whose schools are largely rural, this is not reflected as yet in any change 
in statutory minimum salaries authorized by the provinces. As a result, the 
teacher who begins his professional career in the rural school or, as is often the case, 
continues to teach in such a community, is generally unaffected by improvement in 
conditions of urban teachers. For example, the secondary teacher supply situation, 
which is largely urban, showed a marked improvement in 1947. The shortage of 
secondary teachers was 198 as compared with 400 in 1946. There were 2,319 
secondary trainees enrolled in teacher-training institutions in 1947 against an 
annual enrolment required of 1,515. 


In 1947 both Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan adopted salary ‘scales which 
showed substantial increases and were related to the experience and the class of 
certificate of the teacher. 


Among the steps taken by various Provincial Departments of Education to 
meet the present teacher shortage, in addition to encouraging increased salaries, 
have been loans without interest to Normal School students, provision of scholar- 
ships, the issuing of permissive or provisional licences, accelerated teacher-training 
courses or special emergency training classes, the closing of some schools and the 
transportation of the pupils to schools in an adjacent area, and some increase in 
the use of correspondence courses. Arrangements have been made for giving 
greater supervision and teaching assistance to teachers who temporarily lack full 
qualifications. 


Employment of Teachers— 


In September, 1947, the Canadian Education Association appointed a Com- 
mittee to study and report on the status of the teaching profession. The report 
was presented at the Winnipeg meeting of the Association in September, 1948. 
The Committee, using the questionnaire method with sample groups in each 
province, obtained from a cross-section of those in education and industry views 
regarding teachers and the teaching profession. Of the 4,920 questionnaires dis- 
tributed, 60 p.c. were returned, with general agreement that: (1) salaries and 
pensions for teachers must be increased substantially; (2) living and working con- 
ditions as they affect housing, school plant, school equipment, class load and other 
factors must be improved; (3) those accepted as candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession must have a higher standard of general education, acceptable character 
and personality traits and above-average intelligence; (4) assistance should be 
given selected trainees by means of scholarships and other financial aid. A Com- 
mittee was appointed to initiate a program of action designed to carry out the 
recommendations of the report. 


Other Trends.—Increased emphasis is being laid throughout Canada on 
Audio-Visual Aids in education. This is shown by the purchase of projectors, 
films and radio receiving sets by school units, and central provincial libraries. 
Audio-visual aids courses were held in both Toronto and Victoria in the summer 
of 1947 with special attention being given to selection, evaluation and utilization 
techniques. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, as well as a number of 
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of subjects is offered, both cultural and practical, and the fees 
charged are merely nominal. Skilled instructors, in a wide 
variety of subjects, are engaged and generally speaking the 
classes are held at the institutions of Secondary education— 
Technical Schools, High Schools or Collegiates. This movement 
is shown in the.charts by the return arrows (green) from the 
centre panel to the educational systems at Secondary School 
level. 

The English-Language System.—This is common to eight 
of the nine provincially organized areas and also to the English- 
language schools of Quebec Province: Each of these has estab- 
lished standardized Elementary, High School and University 
grades and a student can move from one Province to another 
with some degree of assurance that his or her studies can be 
continued without too severe a break. A recent development 
in city schools has been the establishment of Kindergartens 
preliminary to Grade I, these serve as an admirable introduc- 
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English-language provinces have organized French-language 
schools to meet the needs of French-speaking sections of their 
population. For instance, in Ontario and New Brunswick 
there are both English and French schools established under 
the same broad system. 

On paper, the chart of the English-language provinces seems 
much less complex at the Secondary level than that depicting the 
educational system of French-speaking Quebec. The contrast is 
actually not as marked as would appear: the two main types of 
High Schools* in the English-language provinces, viz., (a) the 
Academic and (b) the Technical and Commercial!, offer a variety 


of courses from which the student may select programs of study 
(SEE OVER> 
*The Composite High School, as the name indicates, attempts to provide varied courses 
of study under one roof where a student may select agriculture, arts, home economics or trade 
subjects, or a combination of these. 
fIn certain provinces graduates from Technical High Schools are permitted to enter 
Normal School for training as instructors. 
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Que. NS. 
*In rural areas in Ontario, pupils 
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that are quite as varied as those offered at the more numerous specialized 
Secondary Schools in Quebec Province. It is often said that in the schools of 
the English-speaking provinces the accent is placed on pure science, applied 
science and technology, whereas in Quebec the classical side of education is 
emphasized. It is nearer the truth perhaps to say that students in the 
English-speaking provinces show a marked preference for social and scientific 
subjects, whereas in French-speaking Quebec the preference is definitely to 
classical studies. The apparent simplicity of the English-language chart 
is due largely to the fact that the Secondary High Schools and Collegiates 
are organized and grouped along standard lines, whereas in the French- 
language System, it is customary to house specialized courses in separate 
and independent schools. 

At the elementary level there are normally eight grades in the English- 
language System. The compulsory age limits for attendance at school vary 
somewhat from province to province (as indicated in the bar diagrams 
at the sides of the text) but the average period is from seven to fourteen 
years (to sixteen in Ontario). The curricula are based on standard programs 
of study drawn up by the various Provincial Departments of Education. 
Since the Departments of Education are administered by permanent officials, 
educational policy is also relatively permanent. A capable Deputy Minister 
or Superintendent of Education can, and often does, impress his personality 
upon the Provincial System and, of course, under his Minister's direction, 
administers the payment of government grants for education. 


From Grade VIII of the Public Elementary Schools, which is the ‘entrance 
grade”, pupils, provided they are not under the compulsory age limit, 
either graduate into the High Schools or are enlisted into the lower levels 
of employment in trade and industry. The pupil who advances to High 
School is now granted a certain latitude in the choice of his courses of study. 
A particular aptitude may be expressed in the pursuit of technological 
studies by a male student or a domestic-science course by a female as 
the basis of his or her life work. The Secondary field of education may 
extend over any period up to five years: on the other hand, a student may 
pass from High School into trade and industry at any time during this 
period, provided he or she is over the compulsory age limit. 


Education at the highest level is voluntary and specialized and includes 
all branches of Arts, Commerce, Science, Philosophy, Medicine, Theology, 
etc. The average period of study before graduation with a first degree 
(B.A., B.Sc., etc.) is four years, although for Medicine or Theology this 
period may extend to six or seven years. Post-graduate courses leading to 
a ‘master’ degree or a ‘doctorate’ may take another three or four years. 


The English-Language Schools of Quebec Province.—The Roman Catholic 
English-language schools are under the control of a Roman Catholic Com- 
mittee of the Council of Education and the curricula follow the general 
lines of the French Roman Catholic System (see under following heading). 
The Protestant English-language schools are controlled by a Protestant 
Committee of the Council of Education. Here the curricula and the general 
system of education correspond closely to those in the other provinces, 
except that instead of distinctive High Schools, there are eleven grades. 
Outside the larger cities all the grades are included in the same building, 
the four highest being known as High School Grades. From Grade XI 


*In those Provinces which have Junior High Schools pupils usually enter after leting Gra emain 
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Or in certain Provinces when the student has passed Grade VIII (whatever his age). 


pupils who select the required subjects and obtain the necessary standing 
in the High School examinations are admitted to McGill or Bishop's 
College. The compulsory school age is six to the end of the school year 
in which the child becomes fourteen as in all Quebec schools—English- or 
French-language—Roman Catholic or Protestant. 


The French Roman Catholic School System of Quebec Province.— 
This is characterized by unique differences which can be traced back to the 
early history of French Canada. These have persisted in the Roman Catholic 
School System because they have proved to be particularly suited to the 
French Canadian temperament and outlook on life. For instance, in the 
French Roman Catholic Schools the general practice is to keep the education 
of the sexes separate. From an early age boys follow different programs of 
studies than those laid down for girls although each program is sufficiently 
varied to cover all needs. Girls leaving the Primary Intermediate Schools, 
for instance, may enter the Primary Superior Schools for Girls, or the Girls’ 
Normal Schools, or Regional Household Science Schools. Boys on the other 
hand may select the Technical Schools, or the Boys’ Primary Superior 
Schools which lead to higher courses of study in the Commercial, Normal, 
Applied Science and Polytechnical Schools. These Schools give a course 
equivalent to those of the High Schools and Collegiates of the other 
Provinces, except for classical studies which are given exclusively in the 
independent Colléges Classiques. 


Administration is in the hands of the Department of Education and of 
the Roman Catholic Committee of the Council of Education. General 
elementary education is provided by means of a curriculum extending 
over a preparatory course of seven grades. There is a complementary 
course of two years study at Primary Intermediate Schools for students 
who intend to advance to the Technical Schools or through the Primary 
Superior Schools to Commercial Studies, Schools of Applied Science or 
Polytechnical and Fine Arts Institutions. A noteworthy distinction in the 
French-language System as compared with the English-language System 
is the Normal School training for students who intend to make teaching in 
the Primary and Secondary fields their life work. In the French-language 
System, Normal School training extends over a very much longer period 
than it does in the other Provinces and as already noted Boys’ Normal 
Schools and Girls’ Normal Schools are separate institutions. Whereas girls 
enter normal school training from the Primary Intermediate Schools and 
take a four-year course, the boys commence normal school training after 
two years work in the Primary Superior Schools. 


Aspecial feature of the French-language System is the Colléges Classiques. 
These feature studies along old-established classical lines. Entrance to them 
may be gained directly from Grade VII of the Primary Schools and they offer 
eight years of specialized study. The first year is devoted to elementary 
classical work; the second to ‘Syntax’; the third to ‘Method’; the fourth 
to Versification’ ; the fifth to ‘Belles Lettres’; the sixth to ‘Rhetoric’; the 
seventh to Philosophy; and the eighth to Advanced Philosophy. The senior 
four-years work in the Colléges Classiques leads to a baccalaureate degree. 
In fact, these colleges provide the only channel of entry into university 
work for the traditional professions, although a boy from a Primary 
Superior School may proceed with Secondary education at certain recognized 
institutions to become an architect or engineer by completing a course at a 
university. The close affiliation of the Colléges Classiques with the Univer- 
sities enables the prescribed course of study for a degree to be covered and 
the final university examinations to be taken from the colleges. 
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local stations, co-operates with the National Advisory Council on School Broad- 
casting and with Provincial Departments of Education in the production and 
arrangement of school programs suitable for broadcasting. (See also p. 336.) 


One of the primary objectives of education is the production of good citizens 
and Departments of Education have kept this before them in the preparation of 
courses. The arrival of thousands of immigrants in this country has raised 
problems in post-school education and assimilation which Provincial Departments 
and local School Boards have taken special measures to meet, usually with the 
active co-operation of numerous voluntary agencies. Stimulation of national 
interest in citizenship training, and assistance in the production of booklets and 
in the exchange of information is given by a voluntary organization known as the 
Canadian Citizenship Council. 


There has been increased interest in the study and improvement of curricula 
in general, in some cases shown by the appointment of a full-time Director of 
Curriculum or in others by the action of Curriculum Committees. 


Educational Associations.—There are several associations for the promotion 
of various interests in the field of public education. Among them are the Canadian 
‘Education Association, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and the Canadian 
Federation of Home and School. 

The Canadian Education Association is an interprovincial association of educa- 
tion authorities financially supported by the Departments of Education in the 
nine provinces of Canada, and Newfoundland. In addition to departmental 
support, an appreciable number of urban School Boards across Canada also make 
financial grants to the Canadian Education Association. The Association maintains 
an office and small staff to act as a clearing house for educational information and 
as a liaison office on matters of common interest. Two national research projects 
in education are being sponsored by the Canadian Education Association, one on 
school health, financed by the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association, and 
the other concerned with the practicality of present secondary-school education 
for those who do not go on to university training. The latter is financed jointly 
by industry, labour and retail business. 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation established a national office at Ottawa 
with a full-time Secretary-Treasurer on Jan. 1, 1948. This has permitted better 
liaison between provincial teachers’ federations or associations, and has enabled 
more emphasis to be placed on matters of general concern to teachers. An important 
objective is to obtain co-operation and co-ordination of all provincial teachers’ 
organizations on policies and activities of common interest. 


The Canadian Federation of Home and School has as its objective a closer 
liaison between the home and school, and regards the home and school as partners 
in the education of children. It co-ordinates and stimulates the work of the various 
provincial home and school federations. 


On an international scale the ad hoc Canadian Council for Reconstruction 
through UNESCO, comprised of representatives of many national organizations, 
carried on a campaign in February, 1948, to aid in the educational, scientific and 
cultural reconstruction of Europe. The Canada-United States Committee on 
Education has published, through the C.E.A., a Study of National History Text 
Books Used in the Schools of Canada and the United States, which focuses attention 
on the existing lack of balance and objectivity in the texts used in the two countries. 
The Committee is undertaking a somewhat similar study on geography textbooks. 
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Section 2.—Schools, Colleges and Universities* 


This Section summarizes the enrolment in all the educational institutions in 
Canada which include four types: provincially controlled schools, privately 
controlled schools, universities and colleges and Dominion Indian schools. The 
provincially controlled schools are the most important group and account for 
about 90 p.c. of the total enrolment shown in Table 1. A system of public elementary 
and secondary education, financed mainly by local school authorities but assisted 
by provincial grants, has developed in each province. There are private schools 
in all provinces (i.e., schools that are not conducted by publicly elected or publicly 
appointed boards and are not financed out of public money) but their enrolment is 
not large in comparison with that of the public schools. At the level of higher 
education, there is a provincia! university in each of six provinces and one or more 
colleges supported out of provincial funds in the remaining three provinces. (Agri- 
cultural schools and colleges are dealt with at pp. 203-213 of the 1943-44 Year Book.) 


* Revised, except where otherwise indicated, under the direction of J. E. Robbins, Director, Education 
Statistics Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year 1945-46 


Prince 


Nova New . 
Type of School ease Scotia Bonswiek Quebec Ontario 
Provincially Controlled Schools— No. No. No. No. No. 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 18,085 120, 655 95,227 559, 161 666, 451 
Evening Schools. ..hihsesen ete ene ee Nil 4,025 2,029 15, 825 38, 198 
Correspondence schools................ 549 1, 230 625 1,000 “52,528 
ppecial:schools!...s.-ccnenend wie tree Nil 358 Nil 1,225 3,552 
Normralischools: 1 cee aoe are 60 146 143 4,767 1,359 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinaryaday Schoolshat. ace ees 804 3,362 2,903 67, 751 16, 336 
Business training schools............... 181 1,080 805 7,850 14,901 
Universities and Colleges— 
IPreparatony COUTSES.\.7 ose ee eee 608 554 904 19,102 4,920 
Courses of university standard......... 299 4,109 2,847 20,334 35, 080 
Other courses at university?............ 18 2,280 212 13, 686 11, 183 
Dominion Indian schools................ 28 533 357 1,548 4,426 
OTAIS Hae hes 2 xo doen 20,632 138,332 106,052 712,249 798,934 
Population, 1946 (estimated)............. 94,000 612,000 480, 000 3, 630, 000 4,101,000 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba cheat Alberta Golauibis Canada 
Provincially Controlled Schools— No. No. No. No. No. 
Ordinary and technical day schools... . 121,272 173, 559 155, 455 131, 5383) 2,041,403 
Bivening sehoolsteryaic ssc socc cos 1, 853 2,564 450 33,072 98,016 
Correspondence schools................ 3,995 10, 967 9,132 7,960 37, 986 
Specialischoolsttasa eer oc «. obese cuasen 525 215 298 235 6, 408 
Normal schoolsimeere mare joc. neces. aes 295 1,304 4 281 8,355 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools................-. 4,643 8, 682 4,057 5,576 109,114 
Business training schools............... 4,099 1,568 3,482 4,021 37,987 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory COUrSeS ssc ease eres ace aes - 1,099 938 747 Nil 28,872 
Courses of university standard......... 6,354 8,165 4,844 9,779 91,811 
Other courses at university?............ 9,479 2,082 776 55 34,771 
Dominion Indian schools................ 2,650 2,652 1,987 4,6245 18, 805 
Totals AAR Ree 151,264 207,696 181,228 197,141 2,513,528 
Population, 1946 (estimated)............. 727,000 833, 000 803,000 | 1,027,0006] 12,307,000 
1 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. These are boarding schools and many of the 
pupils are from provinces other than the one in which they are at school. Based on estimates. 2 Tn- 
cludes also those in the departmental summer schools for teachers in British Columbia, not held at uni- 
versities or colleges. 3 Includes 933 in ordinary day schools for Yukon and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. 4Included with ‘‘Universities and Colleges—Preparatory courses’’. 5 Includes 
464 in Dominion Indian schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 6 Includes 24,000 popula- 


tion for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Schools* 


Enrolment and Attendance.—Enrolment in provincially controlled schools 
is given for the latest school year available in Table 1 and average daily attendance 
is shown in Table 2. The average daily attendance figures are more comparable, 
as between provinces, and probably more significant for most purposes than those 
of enrolment. 


2.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 
School Years Ended 1937-46 


Norr.—Figures for years prior to 1911 will be found at pp. 839-840 of the 1932 Year Book, those from 
1911-25 at p. 963 of the 1937 edition and for 1926-36 at p. 1028 of the 1946 edition. 


Year | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1937....| 13,313 | 92,713 | 72,691 | 541,681 | 605,778 | 117,244 | 165,465 | 133,109 | 104,044 |] 1,846,038 
1938....] 13,498 | 93,231 | 73,041 | 549,398 | 607,851 | 116,650 | 173,205 | 135,163 | 106,515 |] 1,868,552 
1939....] 18,4389 | 93,291 | 73,248 | 560,021 | 605,501 | 115,655 | 163,356 | 138,392 | 107,660 |] 1,870,563 
1940....}| 18,598 | 93,359 | 73,046 | 555,835 | 607,693 | 114,800 | 163,580 | 139,886 | 108,826 || 1,870,623 
1941....] 12,855 | 89,379 | 69,321 | 542,938 | 582,466 | 110,826 | 155,937 | 185,386 | 103,192 |] 1,802,300 
/1942....| 12,975 | 89,915 | 72,119 | 582,759 | 576,711 | 106,631 | 152,354 | 139,886 | 102,085 |] 1,785, 435 
1943....] 12,759 | 86,630 | 69,814 | 510,224 | 553,954 | 100,169 | 138,019 | 127,214 93,473 || 1,692,256 
1944....] 12,621 | 89,490 | 73,268 | 506,062 | 559,796 99,471 | 186,752 | 128,051 | 102,999 || 1,708,510 
1945....| 12,984 | 93,831 | 76,323 | 512,349 | 571,625 | 100,971 | 185,336 | 130,095 | 107,599 |] 1,741,113 


1946....] 14,321 | 99,367 | 79,476 | 472,6021/ 590,801 | 104,666 | 138,267 | 133,162 | 114,590) 1,747, 252 


1 Excludes independently controlled schools, which were included in previous years. 2 Subject 
to revision. 


Grade Distribution.—A record of the grade distribution of pupils in the 
provincially controlled schools of all provinces is presented in Table 3. The grades 
of boys and girls are not shown separately. 


3.—Grade Distribution of Pupils Enrolled in Provincially Controlled Schools, 
by Provinces, School Year 1945-46 


Grade PiHaley [Nase INDE: Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. 
No No No No No. No No No No 
MON Gerzarten! | cick ws si's « Nil Nil Nil 2,464 | 24,661 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
MOTAGEUE Reel doh och ee « 3,088 | 22,634 | 15,153 | 80,528 | 77,680 | 20,289 | 23,858 | 18,668 | 15,554 
Te eeropee ee suai soot: 1,972 | 13,718 | 11,864 | 73,296 | 67,373 | 13,047 | 18,195 | 16,111 13,810 
1h iy onthe PUA a a 1,949 | 14,147 | 11,021 | 77,722 | 62,690 | 12,290 | 18,194 | 15,999 | 12,850 
1 peer ae ane gy 2,084 | 12,975 | 10,790 | 75,459 | 60,893 | 11,847 | 17,3824 | 15,722 | 12,091 
A a ROE ena 1,899 | 12,473 | 10,056 | 68,783 | 63,104 | 11,935 | 17,550 | 15,234 | 11,841 
AYA Ug dao cee ear ee 1,716 | 10,913 | 8,705 | 59,120 | 60,491 | 10,955 | 16,307 | 14,619 | 11,658 
LV De rogeaaete he 1,503 | 9,744 | 7,562 | 43,796 | 56,911 | 10,702 | 15,252 | 14,018 | 11,228 
AUB DS ee, oa Bae ae 1,472 | 8,045 | 6,789 | 25,048 | 58,142 | 9,303 | 14,323 | 12,906 10, 833 
Be el Ue 1,073 | 6,641 | 3,790 | 16,595 | 46,060 | 8,285 | 11,693 | 11,352 9,841 
DC nigh nag a A a 880 | 4,825 | 2,262 | 8,244 | 34,261 | 6,308 |} 8,878 | 8,338 7,946 
2G Can SP ee pet Oa 95 | 38,396 | 1,529 | 4,665 | 20,986 | 4,682 | 7,030] 6,378 5, 747 
SD RAS ee Mee 9} 1,144 6 | 1,665 | 15,197 |’ 1,629 |} 4,955 | 6,110 4,338 
OG SRS, 5 eee noe Nil Nil Nil 2,061 | 10,589 Nil Nil Nil 744 
Unelassified). és. 20.52. 345 te 5,640 | 18,626 |] 7,413 se 4 2,124 
PE OUAIS hos Sesion 18,085 | 120,655 | 95,227 | 557,972 | 666,451 | 121,272 | 173,559 | 155,455 | 130,605 


Teaching Staffs.—The teaching staffs of day schools under provincial control 
in Canada consisted, in 1946, of 50,344 teachers (38,660 males and 11,684 females). 
Table 4 gives statistics of rates of salary by provinces, except for Quebec for which 


* Day and technical schools only. 
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comparable data are not available. A separate report, ‘Teachers’ Salaries and 
Qualifications in Eight Provinces, 1946’’, deals in detail with the classification of 
teachers, their teaching experience and rates of salary paid. 


4.—Teachers in Provincially Controlled Schools Classified According to Salary, by 
Provinces, School Year 1945-46 


Note.— Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


Prince tes 
Nova New ; : Saskat- British 
Salary ay Scotia |Brunswick Ontario | Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 
No. No. No. No. Noa. No. No. No. 
Less than $525.... 104 26 73 125 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
$ 525 -$1,024...... 484 2,007 1,729 1, 844 833 712 448 38 
T0250 1524 o08 64 960 591 10,778 1,957 5,069 2,871 1,827 
1:525:— 2 0242505... 11 450 263 3,661 577 820 1,178 1,198 
2,025 - 2,524...... 5 155 tt 3,052 290 180 528 729 
BOs On= ro Unk ie sic Nil 65 37 1, 283 142 100 160 302 
SiO20'S Oy Oak vale 4 Si 5 945 62 104 113 273 
3,525 — 4,024...... ty 3 Nil 604 24 15 10 56 
4,025 or over...... ce 3 1 61 6 7 8 13 
Unspecified....... at Nil Nil Nil 38 24 129 Nil 
Totals........ 668 3,706 7,031 5,445 4,436 


2,446 22,303 3,929 


Financial Statistics.—Table 5 presents a comparable statement of the 
finances of the Boards operating provincial schools so far as this can be done with 
existing records. 


5.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, for 
Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1939, 1945 and 1946 


Notse.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale 
of bonds or debentures. as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by 
local taxation. With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, 
the total net debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net 
increase or decrease per year. Figures for 1914-25 will be found at pp. 985-987 of the 1986 Year Book and 
those for 1926-44 in the corresponding tables of subsequent editions. 


sos Se 
5 overn- 
Province and Year bepet 
Grants 
$ 

Prince Edward Island— 

O3 Oa tee one reaener 274, 3232 

194.5: eae tes) a capone 318, 4602 

LOA Wea Uae ie a oon ae 849, 4222 
Nova Scotia— 

HOS Dero ae erga ween. eee 718, 5462 

HOGS ee Meee cae Uh eet heee 2,009, 583 2 

i GAG Weare ia tie Ace eae 2,447,4142 
New Brunswick— 

OSG Ree eta he: tee: 802 534, 3152 

Oy Es ec ne eR te ee bet ne 1, 027, 033 2 

G4 Ore eee ee 2 1, 233, 2862 
Quebec— 

1 LE URE Aenn Gs << Bae Pe ER 2,386, 965 

1944 eee ee eons 6, 768,395 

19465 eet ne oe 3 
Ontario— 

1O30hst Ae eee 7,015, 225 

19457). be cee 26, 621, 7495 

L94G AS. ect ee 29, 203, 0925 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 317. 


Local 
Taxation 


175, 244 
250, 741 
292,935 


3,341, 6894 
4,009, 0244 
4,217, 8344 


2,637, 8204 
3,124, 4164 
3,590, 5694 


19, 716, 324 
23, 554, 568 
3 


41, 638, 3324 
36,799, 7674 
37, 652, 8094 


Other 
Sources 


1,572, 832 
2,015, 294 
3 


3 
1,896,515 
1, 828, 768 


Total 
Current ve ge 
Revenue adueast 
Recorded 
$ $ 
449, 567 3 
569, 201 3 
642,357 3 
4,060, 235 3 
6, 018, 607 3 
6, 665, 248 3 
SALT 2kso 4,659, 650 
4,151,449 4,337,400 
4, 823, 855 4, 203, 500 
23,676,121 | 68,043,977 
32,338,257 | 72,618,071 
3 3 
48, 653,557 | 59,499, 543 
65,318,031 | 41,997,096 
68,684,669 | 43,745, 893 


Adminis- 
trative 
Units 
Operating 
Schools 


$ 


474 
463 
463 


1,775 
1,753 
1,738 


1, 553 
1,488 
3 


1,905 
1,966 
3 


6, 600 
5, 649 
5, 138 


4 


wie it a) Sie ata cen Mele 


orange 
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5.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, for 
Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1939, 1945 and 1946—concluded 

awn Adminis- 
Provincial Total ; 
Debenture trative 
“s Govern- Local Other Current ; 
Province and Year ment Taxation Sources Revenue rae Goeathe 
Grants Recorded Salinols 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
PD Coal ee eve aries nds Broo Posed 1,172, 783 6, 850, 783 139,756 | 8,163,322 8, 045, 764 1, 889 
TOM. Poe se sce ets Sue 1,573,319 7,946, 663 300, 994 9, 820, 976 3, 936, 649 1, 816 
SUEY ie ee ae ees eae 1,482,380 | 8,477,203 550,763 | 10,510,346 | 3,699,614 1,815 
Saskatchewan— 
DSO Krenn stetactale pis eclapes 2,305,375 7, 254, 500 451,143 | 10,011,018 | 12,936,569 4,933 
1A ie SO eee ea 3,191,011 | 10,780, 060 217,054 | 14,188, 125 7,228,414 4,489 
W086 wed tas obras Hie 1s 3, 843,550 | 11, 625, 302 278,916 | 15, 747, 768 6, 196, 065 3 
Alberta— 
SYS a han 6 Tees Ren ieee 1, 809, 392 8, 387, 514 253,252 | 10,450, 158 7,653, 468 3, 592 
4 Dia 25, Seki eA sc hyd 3,042,302 | 10,856, 052 329,637 | 14,227,991 5, 838, 853 2,595 
OE eee Netcare corckc Shots asa te 3,231,727 | 11,690, 825 276,913 | 15,199,465 6, 422, 084 2,722 
British Columbia— 
USE each ae RR 2,722, 702 7,009, 070 3 9,731,772 | 14,379, 553 721 
TOA See teas hi ahcrs saa ies 3, 783, 818 8, 660, 474 3 12,444,292 | 14,298, 366 650 
ASAD ER nottcsis deiatius ot 2 acer 4,076, 212 9,053, 420 3 13, 129, 632 3 866 


1 The net figure, after deduction of sinking funds, is given for all provinces except British Columbia, 
for which the gross figure is given. 2 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries in the Maritime 
Provinces and, in New Brunswick, grants made to schools by the Vocational Education Board. 3 Not 
available. 4 Includes amounts raised by counties and, in Ontario, the township grants on salaries 
of rural public school teachers. 5 Day school grants only. An additional $86,000 was received for 
night classes. 6 In 1946 school districts were amalgamated into larger administrative units. 


Subsection 2.—Private Schools 


Private Elementary and Secondary Schools. — Enrolment in private 
elementary and secondary schools in the eight provinces, other than Quebec, has 
increased during the past ten years at about the same rate as the total population. 
In 1988 there were 34,109 pupils enrolled, 8,679 of whom were in residence, while 
in 1946, 41,363 were enrolled and 12,188 were in residence. Girls were slightly 
in the majority in 1938 but were about one-third above the enrolment of boys in 
1946. In 19388 there were 2,018 teachers, 570 of whom were males and in 1946 there 
were 2,298 teachers of whom 632 were males and 441 were classed as part-time 
teachers. 


The age of the school population in private schools does not follow the usual 
pyramid form found in the public schools. It increases regularly from age 6 to 
age 15 where it is two and a half times as great. Almost 10 p.c. drop out at 16, 
25 p.c. of the remainder at 17, 40 p.c. the following year and for ages 19 or over 
the number is about equal to attendance at age 6. In the publicly controlled 
schools attendance is at its peak from 9 to 18, then falls rapidly. At age 15 it is 
considerably below that at age 7 while total enrolment from 16 up is less than 
at age 7. 


The ratio of male to female teachers in private schools in 1946 was about one 
to three whereas in the the publicly controlled schools it was about one to four. 
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6.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Provinces, 
Specified School Years Ended 1921-46 


Norsr.—Figures for intervening years will be found in the corresponding tables of the 1937, 1942 and 1946 
Year Books. 


Year Perales meee N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 

LOD ere. Shoe 682 3,047 | 2,607 | 54,671 9,961 8,149 1, 608 2,274 3,159 81,158 
1920. oe aparece cicctortes 580 | 2,956 | 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 4,534 2,358 2,281 4,624 85, 754 
AGS. eS roe nee 570 2,746 3,625 | 57,320 | 12,214 5,864 | 2,853 2,944 5,276 93,412 
NO ZO re cscssheraioet cane 576 2,719 2,707 | 53,561 | 13,515 4,632 2,037 | 3,739 4,911 88,397 
TOAD ee es oe oc 638 | 2,986 2,935 | 55,847 | 18,458 | 4,509 1,985 3,813 5,003 91,174 
1944 Wane seeee 803 3, 452 3,631 | 60,803 | 14,967 4,659 2,545 | 3,767 | 5,757 || 100,384 
1945 th nr catearsser: 754 | 3,913 2,843 | 61,828 | 15,911 4,593 3,544 2,032 5,704 || 101, 122 
1946 Nate ere eek 804 | 3,362 2,903 1 16,336 | 4,648 3,682 4,057 5,57 1 


1 Not available. 


Business Colleges.—Business colleges in 1938 (exclusive of Quebec) enrolled 
18,576 pupils of whom 9,648 were full-time day students, 2,141 part-time day 
students, and 6,787 evening students. About one-third of the pupils were males. 
In 1946, enrolment numbered 30,187 including 14,271 full-time, 2,029 part-time, 
and 13,887 evening pupils. This increase is no more than should be expected 
considering the increase in population. In 1988, there were 441 teachers and in 
1946, 642 teachers. The number of male teachers increased from 183 to 205 during 
the same period. 

7.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges), 
by Provinces, Specified School Years Ended 1921-46 


Note.—Figures for intervening years will be found in the corresponding tables of the 1937, 1942 
and 1946 Year Books. 


Year PbS eeNeas: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


SOZE cena a os 85 | 1,280 740 | 4,319 | 14,5387 | 3,538 | 1,333 | 2,216 | 1,986 || 30,034 
LOZO Weeese oe. 114 766 722 | 2,743 | 10,314 | 3,502 | 1,436 | 2,739 | 2,230] 24,566 
LOSES Rintak shee st 140 775 671 | 2,807 | 9,732 | 3,087 | 1,400} 1,629 | 2,180] 22,421 
1040s Seen tas sie 179 740 308 | 4,032 | 7,749} 1,858 973 | 1,562 | 1,955] 19,356 
ie id 168 | 1,019 329 | 3,707} 9,119 | 1,782 | 1,481} 2,145 | 2,010 | 21,710 
40440 cote eres 197 881 348 | 6,256 | 11,724 | 2,988 | 1,869 | 2,780 | 3,415 | 30,458 
1945 Foca eee 104 684 816 | 6,957 | 11,141 | 8,582 | 1,200 | 2,726 | 2,906 | 30,066 
NOS Ow eisicis iroateberets 181 | 1,080 805 14,901 | 4,099 {| 1,568 | 3,482 | 4,021 1 


1 Not available. 
Subsection 3.—Higher Education 


For every 100 pupils enrolled in grade one, there are roughly three in the first 
year of university. To provide for this small but important percentage of the 
population, Canada has some 18 universities and a number of other institutions 
of higher learning. In addition there are some 200 schools of college or junior 
college status, affiliated with or independent of the universities. About 100 of 
these institutions in 1944 had a complete degree course and some 19 offered 
post-graduate work in Arts and Pure Science. 

The English-speaking universities are chiefly under-graduate schools although 
many have provided for the master’s degree. Five, of which McGill and Toronto 
are the largest, accept candidates for the doctor of philosophy degree. Many 
French-speaking universities offer work for the ‘‘license” or master’s degree and for 
various doctorates. 

Apart from Arts and Science in 1944 there were some 34 junior colleges and 
classical schools of Roman Catholic Orders offering courses preparatory to Theology. 
Other professional schools include 9 colleges or faculties of Agriculture, 5 Architecture, 


ss" = 


+ ear 
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17 Applied Science and Engineering, 15 Commerce, 5 Dentistry, 18 Education, 4 
Forestry, 18 Home Economics, 10 Law, 5 Library Science, 10 Medicine, 10 Music, 
15 Nursing, 2 Optometry, 7 Pharmacy, 3 Physical Education, 4 Secretarial Science, 
2 Therapy, 2 Veterinary Science and 58 Theology. 


Teaching Personnel.—With the influx of ex-service students during 1945-47, 
the problem of staff became acute. One potential source of teaching personnel 
was the student veteran group enrolled for post-graduate training. Through co- 
operation with the Department of Veterans Affairs, a system of part-time teaching 
was developed for such students to the mutual advantage of university and veteran. 
The personnel reported for the school years ended in 1944, 1945 and 1946 was as 


follows :— : f 
Faculties of Professional 
Aris and Sciences and Other Schools 
Academic Year —_--——— ————— 
— Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 
TRE I Se ae ee near etn bea a a ; 2,026 489 1, 983 2,031 
1 ee aS eae ets on ne oie op Ree 2,251 463 25123 1,946 
TAI? Cie ssgyennce So Eee Cie ica Pane tame ae 2,466 1,010 2, 645 2,440 


Financial Status.— Including the grants made by the Federal Government 
for the training of student veterans, the resources of the universities were heavily 
taxed during 1945-47 to meet the necessary expansion of permanent buildings 
and teaching facilities. Considerable capital expenditure was necessary to over- 
come the effects of delayed expansion and building projects deferred during the 


War. 


The latest available statistics do not include all such expenditures. 


Current expenditures increased more than $7,765,000 in 1945-46 over the 
previous year for the larger institutions. Colleges and universities responsible 
for 80 p.c. of the enrolment reported current expenditures amounting to $25,236,000. 
About 38 p.c. of this expenditure was covered by Government grants including 
Dominion and municipal contributions. Student fees represented 38 p.c. of the 
current income of $25,592,000 reported by the same group. 

The value of land, buildings and equipment advanced about $5,173,000 over 
1944-45 to a total of $102,627,000. Endowment and trust funds increased $4,811,000 

-to a high of $89,377,000. About 85 p.c. of this amount was centralized in the 
institutions of Ontario and Quebec. 


8._Statistics of Income and Capital Resources of Universities and Colleges, 


Specified School Years Ended 1921-46 


Notre.—The larger universities and many of the colleges in Canada are included and represent an 
enrolment of approximately 80 p.c. of the full-time students of university grade throughout the period. 
The institutions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders where teachers receive little or 
no salary and the financial returns consequently do not represent a comparable record. 


Current Income Value of Capital Resources 
Y F G Deficit? | Surpl Buld s 
ear rom overn- ° eficit? | Surplus? | Buildings 
Endow- | ment eeu pce: Total an Eaton ee 
ment Grants "ee one ieed Equip 
ment 
$000 $'000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
1b) ae 1,497 4,522 1, 826 1,244 9,089 80 194 48, 124 28,328 - 
1926.. 2,148 5,471 2,380 1,236 11,235 192 132 65, 708 42,157 - 
1931. 2,258 6,925 azo 1,455 13,961 600 126 82, 403 48,459 = 
1941.. 2,046 6, 804 5, 143 2,054 15, 047 224 116 95,680 55, 082 17,4223 
1944... Zoo 1,412 5,488 2,730 18, 253 48 163 97,006 58,478 22,661 
1945... 2,469 8,305 5,701 2,677 LSP i153 114 192 97,454 60, 403 24, 163 
1946... 2,420 9,721 9,733 3,718 25, 592 ie 447 | 102,627 60,384 28,993 
1 Board and lodging not included. 2Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. 


* First year available. 
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University and College Graduates.—The following table shows the number 


of graduates from Canadian universities and colleges in recent years. 


9.— Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, School Years Ended 1939, 


1945 and 1946 


Nors.—Figures for 1920-36 are given at pp. 993-997 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1987-44 in the cor- 


responding table of subsequent editions. 


1939 1945 
Course —__—— —— 
Total Women Total Women Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and 
Commerce— 
Hachelors.O1-Avesl... cane: oe ee 3,354 1,119 3,045 1,251 8, 829 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)......... 356 55 436 90 582 
Bachelors of Commerce?.............. 242 29 260 45 338 
FEOtalS en Je Segoe a ae Peres 3,952 1,203 3,741 1,386 4,749 
Graduates in Applied Science— 
Bacheiors of Applied Science or 
Mo iMeerings... oe eee ease hon eee 629 Nil 749 Nil 1,007 
Bachelors of Architecture’. ........... 30 20 29 
Bachelors ol Porestry ae eee ee 21 Nil 26 Nil 40 
WO ba Stocan & ieee a eer ue er 680 3 795 4 1,076 
Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary 
Science and Household Science— 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science...... 258 3 168 10 202 
Graduates in Veterinary Science...... 77 1 49 4 43 
Bachelors of Household Science....... 194 194 160 160 187 
Notals paactree Everette Se 529 198 377 174 432 
Teachers’ Diplomas and Graduates in 
Education and Social Service— 
Teachers’ diplomasy..1:se ee ee 485 4 301 4 499 
Degrees in Education or Pedagogy.... 100 25 138 36 251 
Librarians’ degrees and diplomas...... 60 56 45 41 57 
Physical Training degrees and di- 
plOMasesak ae ee Se ee ee 39 38 33 28 34 
Social Service degrees and diplomas... 62 58 89 82 74 
HROtalstateece: so lees Sy het spe 746 1775 606 1875 915 
Graduates in Medicine and Related 
Studies— 
Medicale octorsx..4 ate ee: 565 27 575 34 628 
IDERLISTS So: curs Sess Eee eae tei 2 172 3 77 
HAT IIACISTS ote nuesced tome nae CR 190 18 78 16 95 
Degrees and diplomas in Nursing..... 204 204 405 405 457 
Physio-therapy and Occupational 
ADOT AD Yohei Riches ae tte Sat ee 34 34 83 83 153 
MROtaI Sues of ioc iment 1,104 285 1,213 541 1,410 
Graduates in Law and Theology— 
HromupelaweSCHOOIS csv ae. ociae oe iwc cine 264 10 121 8 161 
From Roman Catholic Theological 
(WOl erect RAE eatin Sh ects ee 348 Nil 305 Nil 319 
From Protestant Theological Colleges. 154 19 129 19 154 
Post-Graduate and Honorary Degrees— = 
Honorary, DOCtORALES Ha sere oe score secs 102 9 114 4 134 
Doctorates ini Ceourséssac% 2.5. s.0.052. 80 7 89 11 104 
MastersiOleATtsom spe enone isis cmevs fees 286 75 183 59 318 
Mastersiofi Sciences mae-stnice cee: ss « 120 2 82 8 145 
Bachelors. .otvDivinityeees anes oe 42 Nil 40 Nil 51 
Licentiates (except in Theology)...... 133 10 213 22 299 
Other post-graduate degrees and 
Giplomas? 4s yh. Wee oink: 85 if 259 114 579 
‘Totals... Seen ee 848 110 980 218 1,630 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 321. 
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9.— Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, School Years Ended 1939, 


1945 and 1946—concluded 


1939 1945 1946 
Course SS 
Total Women Total Women Total Women 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Estimates of students receiving first 
HED CCS eae BRS 0 05,6 atcha cays, tain uso 6, 882 1, 689 6, 562 1, 824 8, 249 PARAS 
Deductions for duplication.............. 567 iy 509 21 591 27 
Net Totals.............5...55 6,315 1,676 6,053 1,803 7,698 25200 
1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy and 
Secretarial Science. 3 Includes diplomas in architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal 
and Quebec. 4 Not available. 5 Excludes teachers’ diplomas. 6 Includes M. Com. 
and M. Ed. or M. Paed. 7 Includes M.A. Se., M.S.A., M.Se.F., M. Arch., M.V. Se., M. Se. Dent., 
M. 


Surgery (where conferred separately). 8 Except diplomas for teachers and theologians. 


University Training under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act.*—The 


Veterans Rehabilitation Act provides for the payment of tuition and other fees 


as 


well as an allowance of $60 per month with extra allowances for dependents for 


each veteran commencing a regular university course, or course in preparation for 
university entrance, within fifteen months after discharge. The allowances are paid 
only while the student is actually at college and are continued, if needed, for as 
many manths as his active service, provided that he makes satisfactory progress. 


If 


he fails in a year’s work, assistance from the Department is discontinued. A 


veteran who has failed a year may be reinstated on allowances provided he completes 
the failed year, or an equivalent year in another course, at his own expense and 


i wit ee © ey you. = 


provided he has shown to the satisfaction of the university concerned promise of 
successful completion of the course. If a veteran is of scholarship calibre allow- 
ances may be continued on a year-to-year basis beyond his period of entitlement, 
and an outstanding or exceptionally able student may be assisted in post-graduate 
study when such is in the public interest. 


On the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on University Training 


for Veterans (P.C. 3206, May 3, 1945) legislation was introduced to assist Canadian 


3 universities financially in their efforts to provide adequate facilities for qualified 

s veterans. In addition to the regular tuition and other fees the Department of 

. Veterans Affairs was authorized to pay a grant to a university not to exceed $150 
per veteran. The payment of an additional grant was authorized (P.C. 1235, 
Apr. 1, 1947) for the period July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, in accordance with a 
formula based on the university’s statement of current revenue and expenditure. 


Authority was also granted (P.C. 4061, Oct. 1, 1946) to the Department to 


provide any university in Canada with moneys for the purpose of making small 
loans to meet emergency conditions among veterans being paid allowances pursuant 


to 


Sects. 8 and 9 of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act. Up to Nov. 1, 1947, 373 


- applications for student veterans’ loans amounting to $102,863 had been approved. 


At least 40 p.c. of the veterans wishing to enter university either lacked certain 


entrance requirements or needed refresher courses. Through the facilities of 
Canadian Vocational Training, tutorial classes and facilities for approximately 
24,000 veterans were organized to meet the needs of such veterans. By the com- 
mencement of the 1947-48 academic year all veterans requiring pre-university 


* Revised by the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
631—21 
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training had completed that training with the exception of 500 who, by reason. of 
illness, late discharge from the Armed Forces, or other good reason, had not been 
able to commence their training at an earlier date. 


The provision of classroom and living accommodation in universities presented 
a major problem which could be solved only on an emergency basis. At least 25 p.c. 
of the veterans were married and about 19 p.c. of the unmarried students were living 
at home. To meet the emergency, a Committee on University Requirements was 
set up (P.C. 7129, Dec. 4, 1945) and, through the co-operation of the Department 
of National Defence, the Department of Public Works and War Assets Corporation, 
temporary facilities were made available to the universities. 


Provision was made (P.C. 4161, Aug. 7, 1945) for certain Service personnel 
discharged overseas to resume or commence special studies, usually at the graduate 
level, in overseas institutions prior to return to Canada. 


To shorten the delay between the date of discharge and that of admission to 
university, the larger institutions adopted a system of staggered admission dates 
during the year. In addition to the annual opening date and the summer-school 
terms, special courses were begun in mid-term, usually January and May, for first- 
and second-year courses in Arts and Science where the greatest bottleneck was 
experienced. Three continuous sessions during the year made it possible for some 
students to shorten the time required to obtain a degree by as much as six months 
orayear. As the peak of enrolment passed, this system, except in a few cases, was 
discontinued. It was recognized that the strain on teaching staffs and students 
alike was too great. 


Up to Dec. 31, 1947, some 52,609 primary grants had been made to veterans 
to enable them to receive university or pre-university training. Approvals for 
such grants, by provinces, were as follows: Prince Edward Island, 204; Nova 
Scotia, 2,249; New Brunswick, 1,657; Quebec, 6,635; Ontario, 20,485; Manitoba, 
4,597; Saskatchewan, 4,291; Alberta, 3,997; British Columbia, 7,129; and Head 
Office (training outside Canada), 1,415. 

A survey was prepared in mid-November, 1947, to determine the status of 
veterans who registered in universities at the beginning of the 1947-48 academic 
year, the results of which are given in Table 10. 


16.—Ex-Service Personnel Receiving Government Assistance in University Training, 
by University or College and Year of Study, Academic Year 1947-48 


Fourth 
Province and First Second Third |and Sub-|  Post- Total 
University or College Year Year Year sequent | Graduate Me 
Years 
No No No No. No No 
Prince Edward Island— 
Prince of Wales College............... 27 26 Nil Nil Nil 53 
St. Wunstan, srUniversitve: aoanceee ne 7 10 5 A ss 23 
Nova Scotia— ; 
ENCACIAMULTILVEDSLOES rere tectaree ein cierto 77 145 76 23 Nil 321 
College StesAnnies 2. sce. csskin e+ seen os 2 Nil 1 2 re 5 
Dalhousie University and University 
ol. Kings College. . See iakis the teks 243 273 191 47 8 762 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College ..... 26 24 Nil Nil Nil 50 
Nova Scotia Technical College........ 1 1 1 1 1 59 
St. Francis Xavier University........ 88 117 61 0) Nil 275 
StsMarys:Collegen-c sector te tne: 3 4 4 2 SS 13 


1 Breakdown of total not available. 
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10.—Ex-Service Personnel Receiving Government Assistance in University Training, 
by University or College and Year of Study, Academic Year 1947-48—concluded 


Fourth 
Province and First Second Third | and Sub-|  Post- Total 
University or College Year Year Year sequent | Graduate ee 
Years 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
New Brunswick— 
Collége du Sacré-Coeur............... 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 
Mount Allison University............. 73 100 75 22 270 
Stirecbhomas Colleges) ) ssh cease 1 6 2 Nil s 9 
Université Saint-Joseph............... 1 6 3 1 = 11 
University of New Brunswick......... 98 323 274 44 2 741 
Quebec— 
Bishops” University.:,;......050...«s. 7 19 20 2 Nil 48 
OVO OLELO Soe ick onw ss ecisaeee len oe 4 16 10 Nil se 30 
Wyler atl Wel Tha VOTSTUY:.c)ru cies cdo tie see wel « 682 1,024 920 528 290 3,444 
Sir George Williams College .......... 40. 122 49 26 Nil 237 
Université de Montréal................ 21 107 38 7 17 190 
Université Laval.............. Rye eo 101 73 36 7 19 236 
Ontario— 
Assumption College...............0.6. 28 47 40 4 1 120 
MIE TON OOUCTO Bn. cc hones Coes bob ce 47 118 89 11 Nil 265 
College of Optometry of Canada...... 96 83 64 Nil a3 243 
McMaster University................. 131 114 108 6 1 360 
Ontario Agricultural College .......... 64 149 169 43 9 434 
Ontario College of Art................. 212 142 102 23 Nil 479 
Ontario College of Education.......... 105 15 Nil Nil “ 120 
; Ontario Veterinary College............ 115 119 87 14 s 335 
f Osgoode Hall Law School............. 209 193 1% Nil me 575 
s Mpeen:s UMiVersivy -..kilecs teed s sees. 346 513 439 261 49 1,608 
EA DLICK GUO OLLERE. css ge tee os o's OSes" 1 16 17 25 Nil 59 
Université d’Ottawa...............05. 15 30 19 17 i 81 
Winmversity: OL COTONtO..:..cncc cece - 1, 807 2,487 1,904 374 286 6, 858 
University of Western Ontario...... oy 220 302 288 91 36 937 
Waterloo College... ..5.2.0 50 ec wc eee 16 19 11 i Nil 53 
Manitoba— 
University of Manitoba (and affiliated 
BOMET CR ites « Cet oel seas tue mL: 424 783 637 331 28 2,203 
Saskatchewan— 
Regina College and Lutheran College 
DOMAIN aI ee ae Ae eR Oe Deora ae ves 47 1 Nil Nil Nil 48 
University of Saskatchewan........... 380 769 819 201 18 2,187 
Alberta— 
Mount hoyal, College. os... 0. .0ce es 9 9 Nil Nil Nil 18 
Wmiversity of Alberta... Ak .2ck. -.<. se 563 893 654 120 44 2,274 
University of Alberta (Calgary 
Branch) os eee: & dow eel eal ah 30, 24 8 Nil 5 69 
British Columbia— 
University of British Columbia....... 925 1, 409 1,160 554 65 4,113 
Wictoria: GOWCRC svieiis oe cbce'e vaio ote ol 43 66 Nil Nil Nil 109 
otals: cies 4 (eke ts. Be VPDDY! 16,696 8,558 2,803 878 30,326 
Training in United States............... ~ ~ ~ - 800 i112 
SMITE LO V.CTSCAS © .b.<.< tie oic.0 joie 610 & sss Cielo - - - - 200 224 
Final pre-matriculation classes........... - - - ~ - 500 
Grand Total............... - - - - - 32,162 


Subsection 4.—Dominion Indian Schools* 
The administration of Indian affairs by the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources is dealt with in Chapter XXX, 


Educational work carried on by the Federal Government for the benefit 
of Indians is now very extensive. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, a total of 347 
Indian schools were in operation, including 76 residential schools for Indians with an 


* Revised by the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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enrolment of 9,304 and 265 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 10,181 
Indian pupils, also 6 combined public and Indian schools with 137 Indian pupils 
enrolled. The total enrolment of Indian pupils at school increased from 12,799 in 
1915-16 to 19,622 in 1946-47; average attendance fluctuated during the period 
between 62-7 and 82-4 p.c. of enrolment. Continuation and high-school work is 
taught in several of the day and residential schools. ‘The amount spent on Indian 
education in the school year 1946-47 was $2,538,721. 


11.—Enrolment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, School Years Ended 
1938-47 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1916-29 will be found at p. 1063 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1930-37 
at p. 929 of the 1942 edition. 


Residential Schools Day Schools! All Schools 
Attendance 
Year Average Average ——_ 

; Enrolment | Attend- | Enrolment | Attend- |} Enrolment P.C. of 
ance ance No. Enrol- 

ment 

No No No. No No 

[OS RPE a eee: 9, 233 8,121 9,510 5,978 18,743 14,099 75°2 
LOB Oar Sa terieed 3 9,179 8,276 9,573 6, 232 18, 752 14, 508 77-4 
TOA QS ein eee 9,027 8, 643 9,369 6,417 18,396 15,060 81-9 
194 1c eee ees 8,774 8, 243 8, 651 6,110 17, 425 14, 353 82-4 
abs Y: Vleet topes eee 8, 840 8, 283 8,441 5, 837 17, 281 14,120 81-7 
LOAD eee see 8, 830 8,046 8,046 5,395 16, 876 13, 441 79-6 
1O4aie cee 8,729 7,902 7,858 5,355 16, 587 13, 257 79-9 
OA bee ih eon 8, 865 8,006 WAR: 5, 159 16, 438 13,165 80-1 
TO4AGE AS ies eeiekes 9,149 8, 264 9,656 6,779 18, 805 15, 043 80-0 
LOS em eae ee 9,304 8,192 10,318 7,449 19, 622 15, 641 79°7 


1JIncludes enrolment and attendance of Indians in combined public and Indian schools. 


The enrolment by provinces for the year 1946-47 was as follows: Prince Edward 
Island, 28; Nova Scotia, 575; New Brunswick, 373; Quebec, 1,648; Ontario, 4,719; 
Manitoba, 2,742; Saskatchewan, 2,742; Alberta, 2,218; British Columbia, 4,119; 
Yukon, 200; and the Northwest Territories, 258. 


Subsection 5.—Education in the Northwest Territories 


The education of the white, native and half-breed children in the Mackenzie 
District is carried on largely at residential and day schools operated under the 
supervision of the Federal Government by missions of the Church of England 
in Canada and the Roman Catholic Church. Located in the principal settlements, 
these schools were constructed by or with the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and their maintenance is assisted by annual grants from the same source. 
In addition, the Northwest Territories Administration furnishes liberal amounts 
of school supplies and equipment. Residential schools are operated by the Church 
of England mission at Aklavik, and by the Roman Catholic missions at Fort 
Resolution, Fort Providence and Aklavik. Day schools are located at Port Brabant, 
Fort Norman, Port Radium, Fort Smith and Fort Simpson. 


A fine modern public and high school building has been completed recently 
at Yellowknife, and is designed to serve as a school of opportunity for children 
residing at other settlements in the Territories. The Yellowknife school is the 
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_ only one in the Territories maintained chiefly by local taxation and administered 
by a local school board. A non-denominational school at Fort Smith is main- 
tained by fees and grants. In addition, a day school for Indian children is operated 
at Fort McPherson by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Resources. 


Public and high school students in remote areas of the Territories have access 
to correspondence study courses issued by the Alberta provincial educational 
authorities, and costs in this connection are borne by the Administration. 


Eskimo children in the Eastern Arctic are given some education at mission 
day schools. Because of their nomadic tendency, however, Eskimo seldom remain 
very long at the settlements and the periods available to the missions for teaching 
the children are therefore comparatively short. Eskimo children along the Western 
Arctic Coast and in the Mackenzie Delta attend the mission residential schools 
at Aklavik. The Eskimo of the Eastern Arctic have mastered a system of syllabic 
writing (geometric characters similar to a type of shorthand), which most of them 
can now read and write proficiently. Advantage of this has been taken to provide 
educational material in the Eskimo language for the benefit both of children and 
adults, giving advice on health matters, hygiene and native economics. It is 
planned to provide a measure of teaching service in connection with government 
nursing stations which are to be established in Eskimo territory in the near future. 


Educational matters come under the jurisdiction of the Northwest Territories 
Council and, on its recommendation, an Inspector of Schools was appointed in 
1946. As a result of subsequent inspections made throughout the Mackenzie 
District, the administration of education in the Territories is being reorganized 
and new facilities made available. Among the improvements inaugurated recently 
are an extensive circuit for the regular distribution of educational films and the 
institution of special school radio programs broadcast to the classrooms. Present 
plans include the provision of additional equipment and supplies, increased attention 
to methods of instruction, and the establishment of new day schools in areas where 
facilities for educational instruction are not as yet available. 


PART II.—OTHER EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Section 1.—The Relationship of Art to Education* 


Fine Art.—Fine art appears as an elective subject in the curricula of the 
Faculties of Arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken as one subject 
among five for a year or two. In some, e.g., Acadia University, N.S., there are 
half a dozen or more elective courses. In Mount Allison University, N.B., and in 
the University of Saskatchewan, there is a sufficient number of courses to allow 
the taking of a Bachelor degree with specialization in fine art. At the University 
of Toronto, Ont., an Honour B.A. in Art and Archeology is offered as well as 
graduate work in this field. McGill University, Que., opened a Department of 
Fine Arts in 1947-48. 


* Revised under the direction of H. O. McCurry, Director, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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There are also Schools of Art, both English and French, not requiring any 
fixed academic standing for admission, which concern themselves more exclusively 
with the technical development of the artist. The most widely known of these are:— 

Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Art Association of Montreal, Montreal, Que. 

Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

Winnipeg School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, affiliated with the University 
of Alberta, Calgary, Alta. (Summer session at Banff, Alta.) 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual 
student, but may extend over as many as four years. 


Public art galleries and museums in the principal cities perform valuable 
educational services among adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, 
conducted tours for school pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts 
are features of the programs of the various galleries. In many cases these institu- 
tions supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions, while the National 
Gallery of Canada carries on a nation-wide program of this nature (see pp. 327-328). 


The principal art galleries and museums* are:— 


New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 

Art Association of Montreal and Museum of Fine Art, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

London Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Willistead Library and Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Saskatoon Art Centre, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Edmonton Museum of Arts, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 


Creative Arts.—A development of special interest in the field of the creative 
arts was the establishment, in December, 1945, of the Canadian Arts Council. 
The Council grew out of the united action taken by its constituent associations 
in the spring of 1944, when they presented an integrated series of briefs to the Special 
Committee of the House of Commons on Reconstruction and Re-establishment. 
These briefs looked forward to a post-war society in which the arts would be “more 
widely distributed and more closely integrated with the life of our people’. The 
Council has accordingly taken a very active interest in the development of the 
Community Centre idea. 


The basic situation claimed by the Council is that ‘‘in Canada there are millions 
who have never seen an original work of art, nor attended a symphony concert 
or a professionally produced play, while in our largest cities thousands of professional 
creative artists enjoy a field so limited that they are forced into activities unsuited 
to their talents’. Chief among the proposals for remedying the situation is the 
establishment of “‘a government body to promote a national cultural program and 
provide music, drama, art, and film services for all our people’. Other proposals 
have in view the improvement of industrial design, and housing and town planning. 


* A complete list of Canadian art museums, societies and schools is included in the American Art 
Annual (New York, 1948). 
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To list the names of the 16 bodies constituting the Council is to give some 
indication of the range of professional organization in the field of the arts in 
Canada:— 


The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

The Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

The Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 

The Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
The Canadian Group of Painters 

The Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 

The Federation of Canadian Artists 

The Canadian Authors’ Association 

La Société des Ecrivains Canadiens 

The Music Committee 

The Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
The Dominion Drama Festival 

The Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

The Canadian Guild of Potters 

The Arts and Letters Club. 


The Role of the National Gallery of Canada.—Founded in 1880 by the 
Marquis of Lorne, the National Gallery at first served as an exhibition gallery. 
Provided with an Advisory Arts Council in 1907 and incorporated under a Board 
of Trustees in 1913, it has assembled its permanent collection largely during the 
past 40 years. This collection of pictures and sculpture representing the styles 
of past and present of various parts of the world was assembled for public enjoyment, 
study and the improvement of arts and industrial products and as the necessary 
basis for any program of art education. The collection of the National Gallery 
to-day is of international repute and is accessible to the whole country by means of 
catalogues, photographs and colour reproductions and to a limited extent by loans. — 
The Canadian section, naturally the most inclusive, is the best available source for 
the study of Canadian art. 


In 1946, the Massey Collection of English Painting was presented by the 
Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H., and Mrs. Massey as trustees of the 
Massey Foundation. Comprising 75 pictures, the collection makes the National 
Gallery a leading centre for the study of modern British art, and is the largest 
gift in the history of the Gallery. Among other recent acquisitions and gifts are 
paintings by Daumier, Courbet, Whistler, Monet, Pissarro, Cézanne and Gauguin. 


In 1947 the National Gallery was given charge of the collection of over 4,000 works 


by Canadian war artists during the Second World War. 


The National Gallery carries out a program of extension work throughout 
Canada. ‘Travelling exhibitions of the art of Canada and other countries are 
shipped throughout the country under the auspices of the National Gallery. About 
twenty such exhibitions, including those of the several chartered art societies, are 
circulated annually. Art galleries and other responsible organizations in various 
regions draw annually upon the services of the Gallery as the source of most of 
their offerings to the public. Recent developments have led to the fitting of new 
community centres into this scheme, and these in turn send exhibits (their own and 
those from the National Gallery) to smaller communities in their districts. An 
instance is at London, Ont., where the regional circuit includes Kitchener, St. 
Thomas, Ingersoll, Chatham and other centres. Loans of pictures from the National 
Gallery to small or new museums have had much the same beneficial effect as the 
travelling exhibitions. In these ways actual works of art are constantly being 
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brought to the attention of the people throughout the entire country and much 
more may be done if an integrated system of community centres throughout the 
Dominion develops. 


As the latest development in its general educational work the National Gallery 
in 1946 made a survey of Canadian industrial design and held exhibitions in various 
cities. A Design Index was established in 1948 as the result of the interest aroused 
in bringing the design of Canadian goods up to the best international standards and 
in fostering distinctive Canadian designs. 


Other methods of education in the arts apply more specifically to’ young people 
and are designed, in part, to supplement regular school work. Thus the Gallery 
provides material such as written lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all aspects 
of art history, reproductions of paintings with introductory texts for art appreciation, 
school broadcasts, classes for school children at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s 
work, conducted tours of the Gallery’s collections and educational demonstrations, 
public lectures at Ottawa, and lecture tours throughout Canada. 


The National Gallery also lends art films including the colour and sound film, 
Canadian Landscape, made in conjunction with the National Film Board and 
featuring the work of modern Canadian artists against a historical background of 
landscape painting in Canada since Krieghoff. The silk screen prints by Canadian 
artists, already famous in many parts of the world as the result of their distribution 
during the War, are available to schools and the public generally. These and other 
reproductions are listed in the Gallery’s publication, Reproductions on Sale and 
Loan Collections. The magazine Canadian Art, in the organization of which the 
National Gallery took a leading part, is an important channel of information. 


Museums and Art Galleries —At pp. 1025-1026 of the 1939 Year Book a list 
of the museums (including art galleries) in Canada employing full-time staff is 
published, showing floor space and average daily attendance of each. There has 
been no official detailed report published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on this subject since 1938. 


In 1947 the Canadian Museums Association was formed with the object of 
aiding in the improvement of the services of museums as educational institutions 
by promoting co-operation between them, by exchanges with other countries, and 
by the training and securing of expert staffs. 


Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada* 


Subsection 1.—Research Facilities 


The field of scientific research in Canada is too broad to be covered in detail in 
each edition of the Year Book but, since the National Research Council is the central 
national organization for research, a description of the development. and work of 
the Council is given in Subsection 2. 


Research work is carried on by the Departments of Agriculture, Mines and 
Resources, Fisheries, the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Dominion Obser- 
vatories. These bodies have trained permanent scientific staffs for investigation 
and research in their own fields such as soil problems, crops, breeding and testing of 
animals, processing and marketing, extractive and physical metallurgy, sylvicultural 
and forest products, hydrography, ocean and mollusk fisheries, ete. 


* Revised under the direction of C. J. Mackenzie, President, National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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The Board of Grain Commissioners employs a staff of seven chemists and 21 
assistants in the main research laboratories for milling, baking, malting, etc., while 
the Dominion Observatories carry out research in the fields of solar physics, astro- 
physics, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, gravity and other studies. 


Universities often show bold initiative in exploring the field of scientific research 
but with the limited facilities at their disposal the task of carrying their discoveries 
to a conclusion is not always easy. Government and industrial laboratories are 
often able to pick up and carry on where the universities leave off. 


A number of Research Foundations have their own special fields of research. 
The Ontario Research Foundation at Toronto, Ont., established in 1928, is an 
independent non-profit-seeking scientific organization available to the public and 
to industry for assistance in matters of a technological character. 


The Banting Research Foundation supports the work of the Banting and 
Best Chair of Medical Research in the University of Toronto and aids medical 
research throughout Canada. 


The Rockefeller Foundation assists various agencies in Canada in the further- 
ance of scientific research in medical science, natural science, social science and 
public health. 


A detailed account of scientific and industrial research in Canada is given 
at pp. 970-1012 of the 1940 Year Book. This has been revised to cover develop- 
ments to 1947 and is available in reprint form from the Dominion Statistician. 


Subsection 2.—The National Research Council 


Historical.—Organized research on a national basis in Canada dates from 
1916 when, at the suggestion of the Government of Great Britain, the Canadian 
Government established the ‘“Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Researches” under a Committee of the Privy Council. Fifteen members were 
thus brought together primarily in order that the ingenuity and skill of Canadian 
scientists in all branches might be brought to bear on the solution of the many 
urgent problems confronting the Government of that day in the prosecution of 
the First World War. A secondary purpose was to promote research on peacetime 
problems of national interest. A survey, made in 1917, showed that industrial 
research in Canada was practically non-existent and that the supply of men, with 
such post-graduate training as to enable them to undertake independent inves- 
tigations, was entirely inadequate to permit of any general application of scientific 
research to Canadian industrial problems. 


Provision was therefore made for the planning and integration of research work 
and the organization of co-operative investigations; the post-graduate training of 
research workers; and the prosecution of research through grants-in-aid to university 
professors. ‘This was the basis of the Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. 


The Council early recommended the establishment of national laboratories 
and a Special Committee of Parliament, appointed to study this recommendation, 
endorsed the proposal after having heard the opinions of many experts. Financial 
difficulties intervened, but in 1924 public opinion made it possible to have the 
Research Council Act passed by Parliament. Temporary laboratories were 
secured and research on the utilization of magnesian limestones for refractories 
was carried out so successfully that a wartime industry, established during the First 
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World War, was re-established on a large scale, and has become an important 
producer of materials that have found world-wide markets. As a result, in 1929-30, 
the Government provided funds for new laboratories. 


Establishment of Laboratories.—The National Research Building on 
Sussex Street, Ottawa, was commenced in February, 1930, and was opened at the 
time of the Imperial Conference in 1932. Laboratory divisions were established in 
applied biology, chemistry, physics, and electrical engineering, and there was a 
division of research information. In April, 1936, the division of physics and electrical 
engineering was reorganized and mechanical engineering was established as a 
separate division. The work of this division continued in temporary laboratories 
but these quarters soon became inadequate. 


Early in 1939 a site of 85 acres, adjacent to the Ottawa Air Station, was secured 
and 45 acres adjoining this site were transferred to the Council by the Department 
of National Defence. Plans for the construction of new buildings on this site 
were made but, as the inevitability of war became more apparent, it was decided 
to proceed immediately with the construction of only such structures as would 
have a direct wartime use in dealing with aeronautical engineering problems. 
Construction of the aerodynamics building was started on Oct. 17, 1939, and later 
several other buildings were erected. These included the shops and separate 
laboratories for research on engines, gas and oil, hydraulics, explosives and structures. 
Wood-working and metal-working shops were also provided. Since then these 
facilities have been enlarged and extended. New buildings have been provided 
for engineering and for low-temperature studies. 


A résumé of the wartime activities of the National Research Council will be 
found at pp. 301-302 of the 1947 edition of the Year Book. 


Recent Activities.—Three new divisions and several new sections of the 
National Research Laboratories have been recently established; radar and other 
kinds of war equipment are being adapted to commercial use; hundreds of investi- 
gations are in progress; and the Council is actively engaged in the promotion and 
correlation of scientific research in all parts of the Dominion. 


An Atomic Energy Research Division has been established at Chalk River, 
Ont., to investigate the applications of atomic energy and the use of its products 
in industry and medicine. A Division of Medical Research has been organized 
to stimulate and support investigations in this broad field of human interest. A 
Building Research Division has been set up to study practical problems relating 
- to construction materials and their use. Work is progressing on the building of 
a Prairie Regional Laboratory at Saskatoon, Sask., for studies on the better utiliza- 
tion of agricultural surpluses, notably wheat, and farm waste products such as 
straw. A Maritime Regional Laboratory has been authorized and is soon to be 
constructed at Halifax, N.S. An Electrical Engineering and Radio Branch has 
been created to co-ordinate and direct work in this growing field. The activities 
of the Chemistry Division have been regrouped into two new branches: (1) Funda- 
mental Chemistry, and (2) Chemical Engineering. A Flight Research Section has 
been established at Arnprior, Ont., in co-operation with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. A new section of the Mechanical Engineering Division has been formed to 
deal with problems in gas dynamics, including work on gas turbines and jet 
propulsion. 
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Atomic Energy Research.—In June, 1946, the Dominion Parliament passed 
the Atomic Energy Control Act. This Act provides means for the development 
of atomic energy and for the control of work in this field as may be required in 
the interest of public safety and in the fulfilment of international obligations. 
A Board of five members was set up to act under the general direction of, and to 
report to the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research. The President of the National Research Council is ex officio 
a member of the Atomic Energy Control Board; other members are appointed by 
the Governor in Council and hold office during pleasure. 


The engineering, construction and operation of the vast plant and townsite at 
Chalk River, Ont., were carried out by Defence Industries Limited, under contract 
with the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. As the project developed, both 
Defence Industries Limited and the Government authorities came to the conclusion 
that, as the undertaking was really a pilot plant which must be closely integrated 
with the research laboratories, it would be better if one Government organization 
were to assume the operating responsibilities of both the research laboratories 
and the industrial establishments. On consideration of this problem, the Atomic 
_ Energy Control Board at its first meeting reeommended that the National Research 
Council be asked to undertake the integration of the various projects and their 
operation on behalf of and in accordance with the policy of the Atomic Energy 
Control Board. This was agreed to and on Feb. 1, 1947, the Council took over 
responsibility for the administration and operation of the entire atomic energy 
development at Chalk River, and will carry on these activities in accordance with 
broad general policies fixed from time to time by the Atomic Energy Contro! Board. 


Building Research.—For several years the National Research Council has 
been engaged in various research projects that have had for their object the improve- 
ment of building materials or the betterment of housing construction. Intensive 
work was initiated some years ago on the requirements for structures and the 
National Building Code was subsequently published. This is a document designed 
for use as a model in the drafting of municipal building by-laws. A model zoning 
by-law was also prepared. Both of these publications have been used extensively 
as reference works by Canadian municipalities. In 1947 a “Building Code for 
Smaller Municipalities’? was issued that has proved very useful as a residential 
building code. 


The new Division of Building Research provides for the integration of work in 
this important field and serves as an advisory body to the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation in all technical activities. Information on building techniques 
is being assembled as a matter of public service and research projects will be carried 
out across Canada whenever possible in conjunction with existing research agencies 
and universities. 


Food Research.—In food chemistry much of interest to industry has been 
done. Work is continuing on refrigerated storage of meats, on processing of liquid 
and dried eggs, and on dairy products. It has also been found that the baking 
properties of sugar-egg powders improve as the nozzle size is reduced within practical 
limits. Considerable progress has been made on the German Fritz continuous 
butter machine with a view to its adaptation to Canadian requirements. Dried 
whey has been tested as a component in sponge cakes. 
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New freezing mixtures have been assessed for use in railway refrigerator cars. 
Two test shipments of frozen fish, sent from Vancouver to Eastern Canada, showed 
good results. 


Fermentation studies, which earlier produced butanediol from low-grade 
wheat and surplus crops for use as antifreeze and as a source material for numerous 
organic chemicals, have been extended. Progress has been made in the fermentation 
of beet molasses for the production of glycerol. Papers of a glassine or parchment 
type have been made from several of the cereal straws. A flash-drying unit for 
processing gluten is currently yielding a product of high quality. 


Medical Research.—Most of the activities of the Division of Medical Research 
will be carried on, as heretofore, in the laboratories of the medical schools and 
hospitals throughout Canada. In addition to considering applications for grants- 
in-aid for research and making recommendations to the Council concerning these, 
the Division, through its Advisory Committee, reports to the Council in respect of 
medical research fellowships, which were established in 1946. Over $236,000 was 
awarded in the form of grants-in-aid by the Division of Medical Research in 1947-48, 
and 33 medical research fellowship appointments were made. It is hoped that 
these fellowships, which are open to Canadian medical graduates, will be the means 
of training young men and women so that their lives may be devoted to research 
and teaching in the medical schools of Canada. 


Radar and Electronics.—In radar and electronics substantial contributions 
have been made. In harbour control, the original installation was made at the 
Naval Signal Station located at Camperdown, N.S., overlooking the entrance to 
Halifax Harbour. Since then, a nine-inch display with accurate ranging facilities 
has been added. The design of a second antenna has been completed. Procedures 
are being worked out for the use of shore-based radar in the identification and guid- 
ance of incoming ships that are not equipped with radar. Merchant marine radar 
equipment provides assistance to navigation in restricted waters and serves to 
give anti-collision warnings. A small low-cost ship-borne radar set has been designed 
for the use of merchant shipping. Trials during 1947 showed that blind navigation 
of the entrances to Toronto harbour and identification of every wharf within the 
harbour is possible. Great interest has been shown by lake navigators in the 
specially fitted motor vessel ‘‘Radel’’ during operations on Lake Ontario off the 
Scarboro Field Station. Demonstrations of the usefulness of radar are arranged 
from time to time for the benefit of ship owners and navigators. 


A direct-reading electronic instrument, designed to locate hot joints on power 
lines, has been given extensive field tests that have demonstrated its practical value. 
Comparison has been made of the pulse method and the resonance method used to 
locate faults in electric power cables. 


Physics.—In the Division of Physics many practical problems have been 
studied and fundamental work has been done in several fields. 


Magnetometer surveys were carried out during the latter part of 1947 in 
co-operation with the Department of Mines and Resources and with the assistance 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. The magnetometer, trailed by a cable behind an 
aircraft, records the changes in the earth’s magnetic field as the aircraft passes 
over the land to be surveyed. The results, automatically recorded in the aircraft, 
provide the data for accurate topographic maps and indicate the location of mineral 
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areas. A recording radar altimeter has been developed that will greatly expedite 
contouring in the preparation of topographical maps, and hence will be a valuable 
aid in surveying. 

A new rod thermostat is being developed for use in railway refrigerator cars. 
Sensitivity of 1-3°F. has been secured under semi-operating conditions but further 
work is required before it can be adapted to commercial use. 


Radiant panel heating and panel cooling investigations were carried out during 
the year. 


Chemistry and Chemical Engineering.—A co-operative research with 
Noranda Mines Limited has had for its object the development of a method of 
roasting pyrite for the recovery of elemental sulphur. Indications are that this 
process can be carried to the commercial stage in the near future. A study is in 
_progress on the direct reduction of iron sulphides of which large tonnages are being 
mined in Canada for both gold and base-metal recovery. 


The rain repellent for aircraft wind screens, which was developed in the Council’s 
laboratories, is becoming widely used and its commercial production is expected 
to begin in the near future. Action of inhibitors in water and antifreeze systems 
is being investigated, and work has begun on the study of corrosion at high 
temperatures. 


The textile research laboratory is now providing members of the Canadian 
Institute of Launderers and Cleaners with a technical service mainly for control of 
the laundering and cleaning efficiency of commercial plants. 


The rubber laboratory has undertaken an investigation into the correlation 
of laboratory abrasion tests with actual road tire tests to provide information in 
regard to slipping or holding of tires on icy roads. Some forty samples of rubber of 
different compositions have been tested over a wide range of temperatures to deter- 
mine their frictional properties. 


Work has continued on the chemistry of certain fatty acids present in drying 
oils with the object of increasing their usefulness in paints or of producing drying 
oils from more readily available materials. 


A lubrication problem of considerable industrial and scientific interest on 
which work is proceeding, relates to the lubrication of railway car journals. 


A new and very rugged catalyst has been developed for use in the determination 
of carbon monoxide by direct oxidation. An improved continuous carbon monoxide 
recorder using this catalyst has been designed. 


Mechanical Engineering.—The National Research Council has two model- 
testing basins, fully equipped for work on seaplane floats, ships’ hulls, etc. From 
towing tests, the power required to propel a full-scale hull at any given speed, or the 
speed obtainable from a given engine installation, can be accurately estimated. 


A large portion of the work in the aeronautics section is devoted to the wind- 
tunnel testing of new aircraft designs for Canadian firms. At the Flight Research 
Station at Arnprior, Ont., in co-operation with the Royal Canadian Air Force, more 
than 250 hours flying were undertaken on research projects during the year. In 
one investigation, a wake-rake was installed behind Frise ailerons of various contours 
on a Harvard aircraft and the boundary layer at the trailing edge over a range of 
aileron angles was measured using an automatic observer. 
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With a specially equipped experimental aircraft, the low-temperature laboratory 
has continued the flight investigation of aircraft icing, electro-thermal de-icing for 
wings and propellers and the study of meteorological conditions associated with ice. 


In co-operation with the Meteorological Service of the Department of Transport, 
a snow-cover survey has been initiated to obtain data on the type and condition 
of snow encountered in different parts of Canada for use in the development of 
snow-clearing equipment and the study of other subjects, such as aircraft skis, 
associated with winter transportation. 


The tailless glider has been modified to incorporate fighter-type cockpit canopies 
and further wind-tunnel tests have been carried out. Flight tests at Edmonton, 
Alta., during 1947, were interrupted early in the season by an accident to the 
glider. 


Work continues on the improvement of fuels and lubricants for low-temperature 
use and includes observation of the performance of fuels and lubricants under 
cold-weather conditions at Churchill, Man., and the study of low-temperature 
lubrication problems for the Armed Services. 


In co-operation with the Department of National Defence, road tests have been 
made to determine the limit of sulphur which can be tolerated in gasoline without 
harmful effects to motor-vehicles. This has become a problem because of the 
higher sulphur content of presently available crude oils. Research on fuels and 
combustion in jet engines has been initiated. A comprehensive theoretical and 
experimental investigation of turbine icing was begun in 1947. 


Provision of static equipment for the testing of full-scale aircraft components 
was begun during the year and is nearing completion. 


Work is being continued on the study of wing flutter, stressed shells, stresses 
in ski undercarriages, and prostheses. 


Relations with Industry.—Problems suggested to the Council that are 
deemed of national interest may be undertaken entirely at the Council’s expense. 
In other cases, when a company has an interest in a project, arrangements can be 
made on a mutually satisfactory basis whereby the expense of the research is shared 
by the company and the Council. In exceptional cases, especially when facilities 
for a given investigation are not available elsewhere in Canada, the Council may 
undertake a specific piece of research for an industry on a fee basis in which case 
the results become the property of the company requesting the information. From 
this it will be seen that each problem presented to the Council is considered on its 
merits and dealt with in what seems to be the most efficient and practical way. 


An important service to industry is being rendered by the Council through the 
Technical Information Service. This organization, now carried on under the 
National Research Council, was established in the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply as a means of bringing to the attention of Canadian industry the 
important scientific advances made in manufacturing processes and the uses of 
new materials. The smaller industries in particular have found the Service of 
great value. 
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Section 3.—The Educational Functions of the National Film 
| Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The National Film Board.*—Since the beginning of the Second World War, 
Canada has seen a great advance in the use of films in education, both formal and 
informal, for adults as well as children. The National Film Board has contributed 
very largely to this development. It has produced and distributed more than a 
thousand informational films, made available to Canadian schools and adult organi- 
zations some of the better films produced in other countries, assisted in the estab- 
lishment and servicing of close to 150 film libraries and depots, provided film pro- 
grams regularly to several thousand rural communities, and assisted in making 
educational films available to hundreds of thousands of Canadian school children. 
In all of these activities the Board has worked closely with Provincial Departments 
of Education, national and provincial organizations engaged in educational work, 
and community organizations of all kinds. The object has been to assist all educa- 
tional agencies to obtain and use visual material to strengthen their educational 
programs, as well as to bring to the largest possible section of the Canadian public 


_ those films that interpret Canadian and world affairs. 


Film Libraries.—In Canada, the backbone of urban 16mm distribution is the 
film libraires that have been established throughout the nine provinces by the Board 
and by local bodies such as public libraries, normal schools, provincial Departments 
of Education, university extension departments and, more recently, community 
film councils. The majority of Canadian communities with populations of more 
than 5,000 now have their own film libraries which numbered 158 by the end of 
1947. Nearly 200 Film Councils and local film committees assist in encouraging 
the use of informative and educational films in the community. 


Special Educational Services.—Special services have been developed for industry, 
women’s organizations, scientific and engineering groups, health and medical bodies, 
and in other specialized fields such as education, science, welfare, reconstruction 
and housing to assist in building approved programs of films and other materials 
for all interested organizations. ‘To serve their film needs, the Board maintains 
at Ottawa a Preview Library of 2,500 titles. 


Rural Film Circuits.—Rural areas which lack projectors and film libraries are 
served with monthly film programs by the Board’s rural circuits. An increasing 
number of circuits are operated in co-operation with farm organizations and pro- 
vincial and local governments. The careful planning of the rural film programs, 
together with discussion booklets for teachers and group leaders, relate them closely 
to the work and interests of the communities they serve. Each Rural Circuit 
reaches about 20 locations each month bringing a program in the afternoon to 
school children and in the evening to general audiences. Films are chosen for the’ 
value and interest of the information they contain. The program for schools is 
chosen in consultation with the Department of Education in each province. Many 
thousands of Canadian school children have had their first opportunity to see 
educational films regularly through the Film Board’s rural circuits. Through their 
co-operation with farm organizations, extension departments of universities, and 
Provincial Departments of Education, Health, and Agriculture, the Board’s rural 
representatives have come to be regarded as valued servants of the community. 

* Prepared under the direction of Ross McLean, Film Commissioner, National Film Board, by Stanley 


Rands, Co-ordinator, Research and Reports. The non-educational services of the National Film Board 
are outlined in Chapter XX XI on Sources of Official Statistical and Other Information Relative to Canada. 
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Education by Radio.*—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation devotes 
a good share of its broadcast time on the English- and French-language networks to 
programs of an educational nature both for children and adults. Whenever possible, 
education and entertainment are combined. 


School Broadcasts.—The CBC co-operates with all nine Provincial Departments 
of Education in Canada in broadcasting special programs related to the courses 
of study conducted in school classrooms. School broadcasts for French-speaking 
listeners in Quebec are heard under the title Radzo-Collége. 


In addition to the provincial broadcasts, the CBC itself prepares and finances 
a series of National School Broadcasts heard in classrooms from coast to coast. 
These are produced with the advice of the National Advisory Council on School 
Broadcasting, consisting of representatives of each of the Provincial Departments 
of Education, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the Canadian Federation of 
Home and School, the Conference of Canadian Universities, and the Canadian 
Trustees’ Association. The aim is to increase students’ knowledge of Canada, and 
their consciousness of her achievements and responsibilities. Particulars of all 
school broadcasts available in Canada are contained in the manual Young Canada 
Listens, published each year by the CBC, and of which some 40,000 copies are 
circulated to teachers and educational authorities. 


In the 1947-48 season, the 27 National School Broadcasts prepared by the 
CBC presented a series of Canadian legends in dramatic form; dramatized stories 
of Hudson’s Bay Company men whose careers contributed to the development of 
the Canadian Northwest; actuality broadcasts picturing Canadians at work on 
wheat farms, in plywood mills, shipyards, and mines; dramatized stories based on 
the lives of four Canadian poets; three broadcasts designed to increase understanding 
of free political institutions in a democracy; and a complete presentation of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, broadcast in six instalments, with leading radio actors in the various 
roles and with a specially composed music score. 


Several programs were exchanged with the American School of the Air, produced 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System in the United States. One full week of the 
American School of the Air series was devoted entirely to programs from Canada. 


A new development during the year was the provision of CBC educational 
programs for children in the Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories, 
for many of whom there are no schools available. At the request of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, responsible for education facilities in the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon, a number of CBC school programs were broadcast by 
the Canadian Army radio station at Aklavik. The Department provided battery- 
powered radio receivers to schools not equipped with sets, and the CBC supplied 
recordings of educational broadcasts required by the Department. 

As in previous years, each of the CBC’s National School Broadcasts was pre- 
ceded by a ten-minute review of the leading news event of the week, specially 
prepared for young listeners by the CBC News Service. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult educational nature are presented on 
all CBC networks in a variety of forms and on a wide range of subjects including 
national and international affairs, political broadcasts, business and labour interests, 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. Augustin Frigon, C.M.G., General Manager, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, Ottawa. The non-educational services of the CBC are outlined in Part VIE, Sect. 3 
of Chapter XIX on Transportation and Communications. 
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women’s interests, community activities and social problems, literature and creative 


writing, science, nature and sports. Cvtrzens’ Forum, a discussion program origi- 


nating at public meetings, and already in its fifth year on the air, became a part of 
CBC Wednesday Night, a new venture in Canadian radio programming in which 
Wednesday nights on the CBC Trans-Canada network are devoted entirely to 
programs that are stimulating, substantial, and more demanding on the attention 
of the listener. 


Citizens’ Forum is produced in co-operation with the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, which has organized about 500 listening groups across the 
country. This Association, with the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, helps 
in the preparation of another CBC series, National Farm Radio Forum, on which 
farmers from all parts of Canada are able to exchange views and discuss their 
problems. Now in its eighth year, Farm Radio Forum is followed each week by 
more than 1,300 listening groups throughout rural Canada. Both of these dis- 
cussion programs have their counterparts on the CBC French network. 


In order to present commentaries on the European scene, the CBC maintains 
an Overseas Bureau with headquarters at London, England. 


Special programs for women, in both English and French, offer practical 
information on household problems, citizenship, community organization, vocational 
guidance, housing and the needs of the aged. 


Music and Drama.—Regularly scheduled symphonic concerts were continued 
during the 1947-48 seasou, and many young Canadian musicians were introduced 
to a national audience in CBC recital series. Music appreciation was fostered by 
special music programs for children. In November, 1947, a nation-wide audience 
heard the world premiere of a Canadian symphonic suite in five movements, by 
Alexander Brott, commissioned by the CBC International Service in the interests 
of promoting Canadian music both at home and abroad. 


Canadian writers produced by far the greatest number of dramatic presentations 
heard on both English- and French-language networks. Significant productions 
by other than Canadian writers included the first Canadian radio performance of 
T. S. Eliot’s play Murder in the Cathedral, and a two-part performance of Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt, with the incidental music by Edvard Grieg, both broadcast on 
CBC Wednesday Night. 


Programs for Pre-School-Age Children.—The 1947-48 season saw the beginning 
of an experimental series of programs for pre-school-age children, called Kindergarten 
of the Air, a joint project of the CBC, the Toronto Junior League, the Canadian 
Federation of Home and School and the Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada. 
The programs are designed to give children in isolated rural areas creative stimulus 
to help them develop constructive play, observation and self-help and to serve as 
a pattern and guide to mothers in playing with and teaching their own children. 


Section 4.—Libraries 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes biennially a Survey of Libraries 
in Canada listing public, university, government, and other special libraries and 
showing the location, size, etc., of each. The latest report issued is the Survey for 
1944-46 covering library service in 1945; the information in that report is synopsized 
at pp. 307-313 of the 1947 Year Book. 
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Section 5.—Canada and UNESCO* 


The origin of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and its activities up to the First Session of the General Conference (held in 
Paris in November, 1946) were described at pp. 313-315 of the Canada Year Book 
1947. 

The Second Session of the General Conference was held at Mexico City, Nov. 6 
to Dec. 4, 1947. Delegations from 37 countries participated; there were official 
observers from 12 countries and about two dozen international organizations. 
Altogether 125 delegates, 174 experts or advisers, and 56 observers were present, 
including a Canadian delegation of 11 persons. f 

The program for 1948, as approved by the Mexico Conference, called for a 
budget of $7,682,637, of which Canada is expected to contribute 3-7 p.c., or approxi- 
mately $286,500, apart from a contribution of like proportion to a Revolving Fund 
of $1,000,000. ; 


-Reconstruction.—In addressing the Conference the Chairman of the Canadian 
Delegation said: ‘“The needs of reconstruction in countries devastated by war must 
be given the strongest possible emphasis, for, until all the cultural, intellectual, and - 
scientific resources of the devastated countries are brought into play, the activities 
of UNESCO in other fields must inevitably lag’. There was general agreement 
with this point of view. The Reconstruction Division of the Secretariat was given 
a budgetary appropriation of $614,141 including $178,000 for emergency grants-in- 
aid, but intended primarily to enable it to collect and disseminate information on 
needs, and to stimulate action on the part of national and international bodies to 
meet those needs. 

At the time of the Conference a national campaign by voluntary organizations 
in the United States had succeeded in raising more than $100,000,000 for recon- 
struction through UNESCO. A corresponding Canadian organization, the Canadian 
Council for Reconstruction through UNESCO, was being organized. Its campaign 
for funds, jointly with the United Nations Appeal for Children, was launched in 
February, 1948, with a combined objective of $10,000,000. 

To assist the Reconstruction Division, UNESCO provides office facilities at 
Paris for a Temporary International Council for Educational Reconstruction 
(TICER), on which there are representatives of 21 international voluntary organi- 
zations. UNESCO helps the individual organizations in the operation of youth 
camps, and in other ways. 


Education.—In carrying out the program in education for 1948 the Director 
General was instructed by the Mexico Conference to give first and equal priority 
to the following seven projects: (1) fundamental education; (2) adult education; 
(3) work with universities; (4) educational seminars; (5) education for international 
understanding (in primary and secondary schools of Member States, including 
essay competitions for young people); (6) improvement of text books and teaching 
materials; and (7) consultative educational missions to such Member States as 
request them. 

The results of the seminar for teachers, held near Paris in the summer of 
1946, were particularly well received by the Second General Conference. It was 
proposed to hold three of world-wide scope in 1947 (at Prague, London and New 


* Prepared by John E. Robbins, Director, Education Statistics Division, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, in collaboration with the Department of External Affairs. 

} A report of the Canadian Delegation to the Second Session of the General Conference of UNESCO 
(53 pp. mimeographed) is available from the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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York, as later arranged), and one regional Latin American seminar. Canada 
was asked to nominate two educators to participate in each of the three. 

The 1948 budget makes provision for a world conference of university repre- 
sentatives in the hope that an international association of universities may be 
established. It also provides for a world conference of leaders in adult education. 
The Canadian Association for Adult Education invited UNESCO to hold this 
latter conference in Canada, but it is to be postponed until 1949. 


Communication.—The program under the general heading of Communication 
includes exchange of persons, mass media, (press, radio and film), libraries, etc. 

The Exchange of Persons Bureau in the Secretariat has some money at its 
disposal for fellowships, but its main function is that of a clearing house for informa- 
tion. Fifty-two fellowships out of UNESCO funds, to students in war-damaged 
countries, were announced early in 1948, and a larger number provided by Member 
States or national or international organizations were put at the disposal of UNESCO 
for allocation. Other bodies awarding international fellowships on their own 
account relied heavily on the Bureau for information. 

The study of technical needs and removal of obstacles to the free flow of 
information in mass media are being continued. In addition a production unit 
- is being organized capable of initiating and influencing production in press, radio 
and film within the field of UNESCO interests. 


Various efforts are being made to increase the understanding and use of public 
libraries, the improvement of bibliography, and the production of low-priced books, 
and to improve copyright law on a world-wide basis. 


Cultural Interchange.—Assistance is being given to the International 
Theatre Institute established in 1947, and efforts are being made to establish an 
International Music Institute. The scope of the International Pool of Literature 
is being extended. The distribution of reproductions of national works of art 
is being facilitated. Plans for organized exchanges of exhibitions and collections 
between the museums and galleries of different countries are being developed. 
The establishment of an International Council of Associations concerned with 
philosophy and the humanistic studies is to be assisted. 


Human and Social Relations.—The chief concern of the Social Sciences 
Section of the Secretariat in 1948 is the organization of studies under the general 
heading of Tensions Affecting International Understanding. The interest and 
assistance of social scientists in universities of the various countries is being enlisted. 
A major concern of the Philosophy Section is an analysis of current ideological 
conflicts. 


Natural Sciences.—The Natural Science Section of the Secretariat in 1947 
established Field Science Co-operation Offices in the Middle East, the Far East 
and Latin America, and planned to establish a fourth in South Asia in 1948. The 
purpose is to facilitate two-way communication between the scientists of these 
areas and of Europe and North America. 


International scientific collaboration is also being furthered by means of grants- 
in-aid and other forms of assistance to international scientific and technological 
organizations. There is close collaboration with the International Council of 
Scientific Unions. The organization of an International Institute of the Hylean 
Amazon was expected in 1948 on the initiative of UNESCO, to be financed largely 
by governments in northern South America. 
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Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the most important 
of the primary industries of the Canadian people, employing, according to the 
Census of 1941, 25-2* p.c. of the total gainfully occupied population and 30-5* p.c. 
of the gainfully occupied males. In addition, agriculture provides the raw materials 
for many Canadian manufactures, and its products in raw or manufactured form 
constitute a very large percentage of Canadian exports. For a statement of the 
occupied and the available agricultural lands in Canada, see pp. 28-29 of this 
volume. 

An introductory outline of the historical background of Canadian agriculture 
is given at pp. 187-190 of the 1939 Year Book.t The present Chapter treats of 
current governmental activities and includes comprehensive statistics of agriculture, 
such as: farm income, values of agricultural production and farm capital, field crops, 
farm live stock and poultry, dairying, fruit, special crops, prices and miscellaneous 
statistics. World statistics of agriculture, formerly compiled from the publications 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, were not available for recent editions 
of the Year Book because of war conditions but at pp. 400-403 statistics of grain 
production for world countries are again introduced. 


Section 1.—The 1947-48 National Agricultural Program 
and Policyt 


Canadian agriculture began the year 1948 in a strong financial position. Farm 
debt had been reduced, cash income and net income increased and large quantities 
of new equipment had been acquired. 


Production Programs 

During the war years, 1939-45, production programs were formulated annually 
at conferences between Dominion and Provincial Departments of Agriculture, along 
with representatives of organized farmers. These conferences were found to serve 


such a useful purpose that they are being continued annually. Recommendations 
* Including persons on Active Service normally employed in agriculture. 
+ See list of reprints under ‘‘Agriculture’’, at the front of this edition. 


t Prepared under the direction of G. 8. H. Barton, C.M.G., B.S.A., D.Se.A., Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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for Canada’s 1947 agricultural program were discussed at a Dominion-Provincial 
Conference in Ottawa, on Dec. 2, 3, and 4, 1946. This was the 14th Agricultural 
Conference held since the outbreak of war in 1939 and the 5th annual conference 
convened under the auspices of the Agricultural Supplies Board. The major 
problem under consideration was the distribution of Canada’s agricultural land 
resources in such a way as to provide for the optimum production of major grain 
crops needed for human food and live-stock feeding. At the Conference held 
in December, 1947, to discuss production for 1948, it was generally agreed that 
the over-all production reached in 1947 was a basic position which could well be 
maintained in 1948. In his address to the Conference, Rt. Hon. James G. Gardiner, 
Federal Minister of Agriculture, suggested that the time had probably come when 
no attempt should be made to establish objectives for individual commodities, as 
had been done in the past. Rather, it was the opinion of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, that a general program should be agreed upon, and the Provincial 
Governments and farmers within the provinces would then be in the best position 
to propose changes in acreages based upon marketing possibilities as they developed. 


Contributing to the present high level of farm output are greater and improved 
farm mechanization; greater use of fertilizers and lime; more general use of improved 
varieties of crops—higher yielding, earlier maturing, insect or disease resistant 
varieties; and improved breeding and feeding of live stock and poultry. 


Farm Income 

Changes in the kind of agricultural production during and since the Second 
World War, in the nature and volume of domestic and export demand, and changes 
in farm prices have resulted in greatly increased cash and net farm income. Cash 
income received by Canadian farmers from the sale of farm products and from 
supplementary payments during 1947 amounted to $2,002,195,000 (see Table 3, 
p. 354) which exceeded the 1946 figure by $232,563 or 13-1 p.c. 


Post-War Subsidy and Price Policy 

As reported in the 1947 edition of the Year Book, most of the agricultural sub- 
sidies administered by the Department of Agriculture in 1946 and early 1947 were 
eliminated. Effective Oct. 22, 1947, the subsidy of 25 cents per bushel on wheat 
and barley, and 10 cents per bushel on oats—when these grains are used for live-stock 
feed—were discontinued and price ceilings were removed. At the same time, the 
grain grower was protected by the establishment of a floor price at which the 
Canadian Wheat Board is prepared to purchase wheat, oats and barley. At the end 
of 1947, the principal agricultural items remaining under price control were wheat, 
flax and sunflower seed. In order to protect the producers of meat, dairy and 
poultry products, however, virtually all feed grains and live-stock feeds remain 
subject to export control. 

With the removal of ceiling prices and subsidies on feed grains, and ceiling 
prices on feedstuffs, these commodities advanced in price and live-stock farmers 
experienced a corresponding increase in their costs of production. This was offset 
by the removal of the domestic ceiling prices on meats and the negotiation at a 
higher price of the contracts with the United Kingdom for bacon, beef, cheese and 
eggs. 

Under these circumstances it was not necessary to draw upon the provisions of 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944, and place a support price under any of 
the chief agricultural commodities, This Act provides for the support of agri- 
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cultural prices during the transition from war to peace. However, the inability 
of the United Kingdom to purchase any fresh apples from Canada in 1947, presented 
marketing difficulties to Nova Scotia apple growers whose traditional export market 
is in the United Kingdom. In order to promote orderly marketing and to provide 
a stable price for the growers, the Agricultural Prices Support Board guaranteed 
a return per barrel of $2-00 to $2-25 according to the percentage of culls. The 
Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board as agents for the growers, will market the 
apples to best advantage, and if returns from all sales yield an average price per 
barrel less than the guaranteed minimum the Board will make up the difference. 


United Kingdom Contracts.—The food contracts with the United Kingdom, 
-which developed out of the necessity of war, are at present an important part of the 
Government’s program to maintain price stability of agricultural products. While 
providing a fixed price for the exportable surplus of the principal farm products, 
these contracts also act as a floor above which domestic prices find their level. 


The new contracts, negotiated early in 1948, are for Canada’s surplus of beef, 
bacon, eggs and cheese for the years 1948 and 1949 to an actual quantity previously 
estimated each year and written into the contracts. While the prices for 1948 
have been agreed to, the prices for 1949 will be negotiated before the end of 1948 
and will maintain a proper relationship with grain prices at that time. The con- 
tracts for 1948 are as follows:— 


Bacon.—The contract for the calendar year 1948 is for 195,000,000 lb. of 
bacon and ham at $36 per 100 lb. Grade A No. I sizeable Wiltshire sides, at seaboard. 
The comparable price for the 1947 contract was $29. 


Beef.—The contract for the calendar year 1948 is for an estimated 45,000,000 
lb. Prices are: Red Brand $27-50 per 100 lb., Blue Brand $26-50 per 100 Ib., 
Commercial $23-10 per 100 lb. at seaboard. The price increase over the 1947 
contract varies from $3-25 per 100 lb. to $1-50 per 100 Ib. according to quality. 


Cheese.—The contract for the 12 month period beginning Apr. 1, 1948, is for 
50,000,000 lb. at 30 cents per Ib. first grade f.o.b. factory shipping point. This 
represents an increase of 5 cents per lb. over the preceding contract price. 


Eggs.—The contract for eggs is for the year ending Jan. 31, 1949, for 80,000,000 
dozen. The price is based on Grade A Large, delivered seaboard; spring price 
47-5 cents per dozen, autumn 54-25 cents per dozen, storage 52-75 cents per dozen. 
The spring price (late January to Aug. 31) represents an increase of 5 cents per 
dozen, and the autumn price (Sept. 1 to late January) an increase of 3-5 cents per 
dozen over 1947 contract prices. 


Wheat.—Canada has entered into a contract with the United Kingdom covering 
a period of four years, commencing Aug. 1, 1946, for the delivery of specific quantities 
of wheat. Quantities covered by the contract are 160,000,000 bu. for each of the 
first two years, 1946-47 and 1947-48, and 140,000,000 bu. for each of the last two 
years of the agreement. Within the total quantities, provision is made for minimum 
amounts of flour to be included. The price, basis No. 1 Northern in store at Fort 
William, Port Arthur, Vancouver and Churchill, is $1-55 per bu. during each of the 
first two years; prices for each of the third and fourth years are to be negotiated, 
but, in any event, will not be less than $1-25 per bu. for the 1948-49 crop year, and 
$1 per bu. for the crop year 1949-50. The contract is subject to modification to 
conform with any international agreement entered into subsequently and to which 
both Governments are party. 
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The Agricultural Products Act.—To enable the Federal Government 
to fulfil its obligations under the food agreements and also to export food supplies 
to distressed countries, Parliament, in the spring of 1947, passed the Agricultural 
Products Act. Under this Act, the Minister of Agriculture may sell or export 
agricultural products and establish commodity boards vested with the necessary 
regulatory powers. This Act is on an annual basis but may be continucd in force 
for further 12 months periods with the approval of Parliament. 


Section 2.—Government in Relation to Agriculture 


It is provided in Sect. 95 of the British North America Act that “in each province 
the legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province’; it is also 
declared ‘that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make laws in 
relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the legislature 
of a province relative to agriculture—shall have effect in and for the province as 
long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada’’. 
As a result of this provision, there exists at the present time a Department of 
Agriculture, with a Minister of pees ee at its head, in Canada and in each of 
’ its nine provinces. 


Subsection 1.—Canada’s Relationship with FAO* 


Canada has continued to take an active part in the work of FAO. The Third 
Session of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations was held in Geneva, Switzerland, from Aug. 25 to Sept. 11, 1947. The 
outstanding single action of the Conference was the approval of the Report of the 
Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals and the creation of a Council 
of FAO, popularly known as the World Food Council. This Council is made up of 
official representatives of eighteen Member Governments and has an independent 
Chairman appointed by the Conference. It will meet at intervals between annual 
sessions of the Conference to keep the world food and agriculture situation under 
constant review and to recommend national and international action as required. 
It will also exercise general supervision over FAO administration and _ policy, 
replacing the FAO Executive Committee. 


In selecting members of the Council, consideration is given to the inclusion in 
the membership of a balanced geographical representation of nations. Members 
of the Council are to be elected for three years but, in the initial term, one-third are 
to serve for one year, one-third for two years, and one-third for three years. 


The most serious problem confronting the newly formed Council is the current 
food shortage. In accordance with the recommendation of the Geneva Conference 
the task of international allocation of scarce foods and supplies has been assumed 
by FAO. The International Emergency Food Council has been dissolved and its 
functions, organization and staff transferred to a new International Emergency 
Food Committee of the Council of FAO. The Geneva Conference found that the 
serious food deficit which had been forecast previously had been greatly accentuated 
as a result of hazardous weather and the deterioration of crops in many parts of the 
world. 


* For details of first and second Conferences of the Food and Agriculture Organization see pp. 206-211 
of the 1946 Year Book and pp. 329-330 of the 1947 Year Book. 
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Other developments in FAO designed to facilitate the objectives of the Organi- 
zation include the establishment of regional offices, the setting-up of a Technical 
Co-ordinating Committee and the continuance of activities in the various technical 
fields, including the despatch of missions to those countries requesting such 
assistance. 


Subsection 2.—The Federal Government* 


Farm Credit 

The Federal Government has set up several agencies to handle the matter 
of farm credit; the Farm Loan Board is empowered to make long-term loans to 
farmers} and the chartered banks, under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, to 
provide intermediate and short-term credit. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Board.{—This Board was appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the provisions of the Canadian Farm Loan Act (c. 66, 
R.S:C. 1927, as amended by c. 46, Statutes of 1934 and c. 16, Statutes of 1935) 
and, as an agency of the Crown in the right of Canada, administers a system of 
long-term mortgage credit for farmers throughout the country. The Board com- 
menced its work in 1929 and since 1935 has carried on lending operations in all 
provinces. 


The Board lends money to farmers to pay debts, purchase live stock and farm 
equipment, assist in the purchase of farm land, make farm improvements and for 
any other purpose considered as improving the value of the land for agricultural 
purposes. 

Loans are made on the security of first mortgages on farm lands actually 
operated by the borrower up to an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the appraised 
value of such farm lands and not in excess of $5,000; such loans are repayable on 
an amortized plan over periods up to twenty-five years. 


Further advances by way of second mortgage may be made to first mortgage 
borrowers who require additional funds. The amount of such additional advance 
is not to exceed 50 p.c. of the first mortgage loan, nor the aggregate of first and 
second mortgage loans to exceed two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm land 
mortgaged nor, in any event, an aggregate of $6,000. 


The interest rate on loans made on or after Apr. 2, 1945, is 43 p.c. on first 
mortgage and 5 p.c. on second mortgage. The interest rate on loans made prior 
to Apr. 2, 1945, is 5 p.c. on first mortgage and 6 p.c. on second mortgage. 


Particulars of the capital requirements of the Board and other details appear 
at p. 185 of the 1940 Year Book. 


From the commencement of operations in 1929 to Mar. 31, 1947, the Board 
made 27,875 first mortgage and 8,995 second mortgage loans for a total amount of 
$57,543,717 disbursed. Of that amount, $34,100,122 has been repaid. At Mar. 31, 
1947, the principal assets of the Board amounted to $22,909,897 -93 made up as 
follows: 15,032 first mortgage loans, $21,837,256-27; 1,231 second mortgage loans, 
$549,094 -09; 337 sale agreements, $478,110-10; 23 parcels of real estate, $45,437 - 47. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, this material was prepared under the direction of G. 8. H. Barton, 


C.M.G., B.S.A., D.Se. A., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

} In addition to the credit supplied by the Canadian Farm Loan Board, and in order to meet the demand 
for long-term loans on easier terms of repayment and on a higher ratio in relation to farm value than that 
available from the Canadian Farm Loan Board and to facilitate refinancing indebtedness, the Province 
of Quebec has established its own farm credit scheme by the creation, in the autumn of 1936, of the Quebec 
Farm. Credit Bureau, which commenced operations in March, 1937. 


} Revised by W. A. Reeve, Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board, Ottawa. 
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The average amount lent annually during the first ten years of operations was 
$3,860,000. The volume of loans approved dropped from $4,348,950 in 1940 to 
$1,215,450 in 1948 but, since then, has increased steadily to $3,419,150 in 1947. 
The trend in recent years is toward decreased borrowing to pay debts and increased 
borrowing to purchase land and farming equipment. 


1.—Applications for Farm Loans Received, Loans Approved and Loans Disbursed, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-47 


Nore.—Figures for 1930-39 are given at p. 186 of the 1940 Year Book. 


ea Loans Approved Loans Paid Out 
Year Venue Les alas £ 3 ' 
ortgage ortgage ota irst econc 
No. | Amount Amount |} Mortgage| Mortgage Total 
No. |] Amount | No. | Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1040 e735! 4,666} 8,941, 899|| 2,380] 4,149, 400 464 199,550] 4,348,950] 4, 130,765 211,897) 4,342,662 
ed Te 2,806) 5,769, 950}| 1,459} 2,655,050 228 104,350] 2,759, 400]) 2,619, 109 108,398) 2,727,507 
1949 oS". 1,812] 3,820, 156)| 1,024] 1,891,100 155 75,650) 1,966,750] 2,053,712 79,802) 2,133,514 
UC? bee 1,055} 2,277, 830 601} 1,156, 150 135 59,300] 1,215,450} 1,260,033 60, 223] 1,320, 256 
a 1,087] 2,419,001 603} 1,315, 950 162 90,850} 1,406, 800} 1,251,949 84,154] 1,336, 103 
1045.2 1,306] 3,293,559 728| 1,623,000 176 100,700} 1,723,700) 1,561,174 100, 235) 1,661, 409 
1946355: ; 1, 846} 4,758,916 918] 2,161,050 258 163,050} 2,324,100! 1,977,902 143,305) 2, 121, 207 
1947 52; 2,015] 5,579, 142! 1,312) 3,165, 250 404 253,900} 3,419,150} 3,030,915 242,896] 3,273,811 


2.—Farm Loans Approved, with Details of Appraised Values of Security, by 
Provinces, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1947 


Loans Approved 


Appraised 


Values of Security 
at Time of Loan 


Province 
First Mortgage | Second Mortgage Total 
GRRE PES EP TRIS Land |Buildings} Total 
No Amount | No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island. 33 59, 450 11 4,900 64, 350 84,757 46, 630 131,387 
Nova Scotia.......... 30 60, 200 6 3,500 63, 700: 87, 566 60,044 147,610 
New Brunswick....... 21 34, 650 6 3,550 38, 200 47,985 34, 924 82,909 
Wupbect teas. snus. 139 365, 550 46 26, 900 392, 450 498, 602 353, 510 852,112 
OmGariog os. 44 oe sucic.- 181 458,300 53 28,700 487,000 620,281 393,507} 1,013,788 
Manitoba... Nek 2 ese 2 284 747, 700 101 67,250 814, 950)| 1,562, 473 536,516} 2,098, 989 
Saskatchewan......... 336 843 , 200 100 68, 550 911,750} 1,723, 553 434,432) 2,157,985 
INUDETGH eke es eee es 233 457, 650 69 43, 000 500, 650}) 1,000, 826 287,152} 1,287,978 
British Columbia..... 55 138, 550 12 7,550 146, 100 220,000 127,118 347,118 
MOtais@ ee Seaccee 1,312) 3,165,250 404 253,900) 3,419,150) 5,846,043] 2,273,833) 8,119,876 


Farm Improvement Loans Act.*—The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 
1944 (c. 41, Statutes of 1944), is designed to provide short-term and intermediate- 
term credit to farmers. Under its provisions, the Federal Government authorizes 
the chartered banks of Canada to make loans over a three-year period and up to 
$250,000,000 under a 10 p.c. Government guarantee against loss. The Act was 
extended another three years by an amendment passed at the 1948 session of 
Parliament. The maximum of an individual loan is $3,000, the interest rate is 
5 p.c. simple interest, and the repayment periods are from one to ten years, depending 
upon the amount borrowed and the purpose for which the loan is obtained. Loans 
under the Act are restricted to farmers. 


* Prepared by D. M. McRae, Supervisor, Farm Improvement Loans, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 
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There are two broad aims behind this legislation, the first of which is the 
improvement and development of farms. Loans are made to enable a farmer 
to equip his farm with modern, labour-saving equipment, more and better live 
stock, and to make such other improvements necessary to maximum farm pro- 
duction. The second is the improvement of living conditions on farms. These 
loans enable the farmer to provide his home with electrification, refrigeration, 
heating systems, water systems, and all those things that make for comfort and 
convenience in living and do much to eliminate the drudgery of the farm housewife. 

There are seven classes of Farm Improvement Loans: (1) purchase of agri- 
cultural implements; (2) purchase of live stock; (8) purchase of agricultural equip- 
ment or installation of a farm electrical system; (4) alteration or improvement of a 
farm electrical system; (5) fencing or drainage; (6) construction, repair or alteration 
of, or addition to, farm buildings; (7) general improvement or development of the 
farm. 
Up to Dec. 31, 1947 (which period covers the first thirty-four months of opera- 
tion of this Act), 39,387 loans were made for a total of $31,423,129-23. Particulars 
of loans by provinces are:— 


Province No. Amount 

$ ets. 
PAT DOE Ga Branches cee ecg Rete cue Me tee SMe os ce oe 14, 600 11,176, 435-47 
Saskatchewananr nos. cect ce oe ee ee ae eee 12,908 10,438, 919-84 
Manitoba ae yeer rr ae oes cn ient ice endo canoe ict eee 5,916 4,453, 351-46 
Oniarion scope testa iinn Aeon he ee are are eae ake eee 3, 905 3, 738, 720-44 
British (Colum biasceses ss oc tee eee 1,063 854, 634-54 
Quebecy .o2.ccods occ kieo meine se Oe ee ee ee 658 504, 971-56 
INOWAUSCOUIB Gs cecil ince olen ee ee ee ce ere 169 125, 053-71 
New Bruns Wick. ccc ore tn ee nie nents 126 107,370-71 
Princesa ward island’ assess ee orate tee eee Oe 42 23, 671-50 


Research and Experimentation 

In its efforts to aid the farmer in the solution of his problems, the Department 
of Agriculture conducts, on a broad scale, scientific research and experimentation 
on the control of pests and diseases, the nutritional requirements of plants and 
animals, the micro-biology of soils and foods, the breeding and testing of new 
varieties of plants and animals, investigations of crop production and cultural 
methods and many other matters. The two main divisions of the Department 
that carry on such work are Science Service and Experimental Farms System. 


Science Service.—The work of Science Service is directed toward the solution 
of practical problems of agriculture through the application of scientific investiga- 
tion. The work is carried on in co-operation with other agencies within the Depart- 
ment, not only at the central laboratories at Ottawa, but at branch laboratories 
all across the country. 

Many studies are being carried on in the field of animal pathology. Among 
the more important are a comprehensive investigation of the antigenicity of tuber- 
culin and a fundamental investigation of the reactivity of fowl to various invading 
agents, with a view to perfecting diagnostic procedures. Bang’s disease and 
mastitis of cattle are being investigated, while with poultry major attention is 
focused on pullorum disease and coccidiosis. 

The research work of the Division of Bacteriology and Dairy Research is 
devoted to problems of milk production and the manufacture of dairy products, 
food processing and preservation, soil fertility, and to other varied problems of 
agricultural production bearing on the science of microbiology. | 
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_ Dairy research includes studies in improved methods for clean milk production 

and the evaluation of milk quality. Projects in cheese investigation deal with 
better control of the maufacturing process, and the cause and remedy of defects 
of flavour and texture in Cheddar cheese. Methods for improving the keeping 
quality of butter are also under study. . 


Studies in food microbiology are directed towards improvement in quality 
of Canadian fruit and vegetables preserved by different methods, with special 
attention to frozen-pack products. Improvement in production and in control 
methods for dried-egg products are under study. © 


Fundamental studies of soil micro-organisms are being conducted as a basis 
for application to practical problems of soil fertility and crop health. Research is 
also conducted on the inoculation of seed and soil by nitrogen-fixing bacteria; 
microbiological methods for evaluating soil fertility; and the relation of soil 
micro-organisms to soil-borne plant diseases. Other research projects deal with 
such diverse problems as foulbrood diseases of bees, the development of micro- 
biological methods for vitamin assay, and the detection of new anti-biotics which 
may have important applications in agriculture. 


Weeds constitute one of the more important problems with which the farmer 
must contend. In the botanical laboratories, research is in progress on the 
occurrence and distribution of weeds throughout Canada. Life histories of weeds 
are studied together with methods of control of certain species. Physiological 
studies on the effects of herbicides are being carried on. 


The Dominion Arboretum and Botanie Garden grows an extensive collection 
of trees and shrubs that is of much interest to horticulturists, botanists and the 
general public. A plant identification service is provided and research conducted on 
the classification and distribution of the native and introduced plants of Canada. 


In an effort to reduce the losses from seed-borne diseases of crop plants, seed- 
testing techniques are being investigated with a view to determining the presence 
of pathogenic organisms in or on the seed. Various commercial disinfectants and 
seed-treating machines are under test to determine their value in the control of 
seed-borne diseases. 


Diseases of cereal and forage crops are under constant study with the object 
of evolving effective measures and developing resistant varieties which will produce 
satisfactory crops in the presence of disease organisms. Similar investigations are 
conducted with horticultural crops with major attention directed to crop protection 
and disease control rather than development of resistance. In the case of potatoes, 
however, breeding for disease resistance is being carried out in co-operation with 
the Experimental Farms Service. 


In the chemical laboratories of Science Service, research projects are in progress 
on animal nutrition, food and plant chemistry, soils, fertilizers, and vitamin and 
physiological chemistry. A study of factors affecting the digestibility of feeds and 
an evaluation of feeding stuffs on the basis of digestibility, together with research 
on the biological value of proteins and non-protein nitrogen in which stable isotopic 
tracers are employed, will provide useful information for the scientific feeding of 
different classes of live stock. Vitamin studies include the mode of action of vitamins 
A and D, the utilization of precursors and the effect of other dietary factors on 
vitamin action, together with a critical evaluation of both chemical and biological 
methods of vitamin assay. Studies in progress demonstrate the usefulness and 
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the dangers of hormonal stimulation and of endocrine depressors for dairy cattle 
and poultry. Of interest also to the stockman is the chemical and biological 
diagnosis of pregnancy and the tattooing of live stock for identification purposes. 


Research in soil chemistry includes a study of the colloid fractions of soils in 
relation to soil types, soil fertility and phosphate fixation; a study of the com- 
position of soil organic matter and its maintenance in cultivated soils; an investiga- 
tion of the mineralogical composition of Canadian soils; the adaptation of chemical 
methods for the determination of fertilizer requirements of soils, and studies of the 
minor element content of soils in relation to physiological disorders of plants and 
animals. Soil fertility investigations are conducted in the field and greenhouse 
in connection with fertilizer trials on soil types, the effect of soil amendments on 
soil reaction and crop growth, the effect of crop rotations on the nitrogen and 
organic matter content of prairie soils, the production of canning and orchard 
crops, and the reclamation of saline soils resulting from flooding by sea water. 


Investigations under way in the field of entomology embrace studies of insects 
affecting man and animals, forest, field, garden and orchard crops, and materials 
in transit or storage. Specific projects relate to the studies of harmful and bene- 
ficial insects, appraisal of their damage, and methods for their control. The methods 
of control under study include management practices, cultural measures, chemicals, 


and the production and dissemination of parasites and diseases that attack noxious _ 


insects. 


Studies on insects attacking man and animals include a wide range of household 
pests, cattle warbles, ticks, and lice; the preparation and testing of repellents for 
protection from biting flies; and control of mosquitoes and houseflies over extensive 
areas. Considerable attention is being given to the newer insecticides and practical 
methods for their application. 


Forest-insect control activities embrace the nation-wide forest-insect survey, 
begun in 1936, and intensified in recent years in an effort to devise a reliable means 
of forecasting impending outbreaks. Particular attention is given to such wide- 
spread destructive pests as the spruce budworm and sawflies attacking conifers, 
the hemlock looper and bark beetles, the bronze birch borer and the vectors of 
Dutch elm disease. Control investigations centre around long-term forest manage- 
ment projects, the use of parasites and diseases, and the exploration of the possi- 
bilities of chemical control. 


Field-crop and garden insect investigations include studies on grasshoppers, 
the wheat-stem sawfly, wireworms, cutworms, white grubs, the European corn 
borer, root maggots, potato aphids, and nematodes. The abundance and dis- 
tribution of these pests are measured annually by extensive field surveys which 
provide a basis for planning control campaigns. Insecticides are widely employed 
in these investigations. Where possible, however, modification of cultural practices 
are utilized, especially in the control of insects injurious to field crops. 


Of the orchard pests, codling moth, European red mite, eye-spotted budmoth, 
apple maggot, oriental fruit moth, oyster-shell scale and pear psylla are among the 
subjects of major study. Emphasis is placed on the use of recently developed 
insecticides, including their combination with fungicides, and on the effect of spray 
programs upon the whole biotic complex of the orchard. Insect control by parasites 
and diseases and by orchard management is receiving increased attention. 
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Research on stored-products insects embraces such pests as the rust-red grain 
beetle, the Indian meal moth, mites, and spider beetles. Practical controls have 
been developed utilizing fumigants, abrasives, mechanical methods, proper storage 
construction, and plant management. 

Special consideration is given at the Dominion Parasite Laboratory, Belleville, 
Ont., to the importation and production of insect parasites of injurious species for 
distribution in forests, fields, gardens, orchards, and greenhouses. At present, 
parasites are employed in Canada against thirty important insect pests. 


A National Collection of insects is maintained. The specialists engaged in 
this enterprise provide an identification service in addition to performing formal 


studies in taxonomy and biology of insects. 


Activities designed to prevent the introduction into Canada of foreign insects 
and plant diseases are centred in the Division of Plant Protection. In addition, 
this Division is responsible for the examination of plants and plant products being 
exported to countries requiring such material be free of plant pests and diseases. 
The supervision of the production of seed potatoes throughout Canada in accordance 
with the regulations in effect; the supervision of surveys and control of newly intro- 


duced destructive plant pests and diseases; and the supervision of fumigation experi- 


ments to destroy insect life in plants and plant products at varying temperatures, 
with various lethal fumigants are all functions of the Division. The effects of fumi- 
gants on suitability of products for human consumption or for seed are also under 
study. 


The Dominion Experimental Farms 


Organization.—The Dominion Experimental Farms were established by 
an act of Parliament passed in 1886. This Act described the main lines of investi- 
gational work to be undertaken. These included live-stock breeding, nutrition, 
dairying, the development of cereals, grasses, legumes, forage plants, fruits and 
vegetables; the study of seeds, fertilizers, plant diseases and insect pests; and ‘‘any 
other experiments and researches bearing upon the agricultural industry of Canada 
which are approved by the Minister’. In later years some of these activities have 
been transferred to other branches of the Department. 


In order to accomplish these important objectives, an organization has been 
developed consisting of a Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, branch stations 
located in the more important agricultural regions of Canada and sub-stations 
placed in localities where special problems are to be studied. ‘These branch stations 
are located in every province and extend from the most highly developed types of 
agriculture to pioneer regions, including Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
In 1915, a system of Illustration Stations was organized to provide a connecting 
link between the Experimental Farms and farmers located in outlying districts. 
These Stations are on private farms and are operated on the basis of a co-operative 
agreement with the owner. They are really sub-stations conducting a wide field 
of experimental work to help solve some of the many agricultural problems which 
arise throughout Canada. At the present time there are 211 of these Illustration 
Stations. 

The Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa is the headquarters of the organiza- 
tion. The Director and the staff of ten Divisions engaged in special fields of agri- 
cultural research are located at Ottawa. These Divisions include: Animal Hus- 
bandry, Bees, Cereals, Economie Fibre Production, Field Husbandry, Forage 
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Plants, Horticulture, Illustration Stations, Poultry and Tobacco. They co-operate 
with the Branch Stations throughout Canada in organizing a co-ordinated plan of 
agricultural experimental work. 


Regional Stations.—It might be asked why Branch Stations are required 
throughout Canada. The answer is because Canada is such a large country geo- 
graphically and contains so many widely different soil and climatic conditions that 
experimental work must be arranged to meet these varied requirements. Some 
soils are very fertile; others are quite unproductive; some are heavy clay; others 
light sand, with numerous intermediate textures. Some soils are acid and others 
alkali. 


Temperatures in different parts of Canada vary widely. The mean January 
temperature of the Dominion Experimental Station at Saanichton, B.C., is 37-9°F. 
above zero but at Fort Vermilion in northern Alberta it is 11-1°F. below zero. 
The mean July temperature at Harrow in Southwestern Ontario is 72-9°F., but 
at Smithers in northern British Columbia it is only 57-0°F. Precipitation, also, 
is very different. At Agassiz, B.C., it is 62-3 inches a year but at Summerland, 
B.C., it is a mere 10-5 inches and irrigation is required for successful agriculture. 
Obviously, these different soil and climatic conditions exert a profound effect upon 
the growth of various crops. 


Besides these conditions, there are many different types of teks in Canada 
including wheat, fluid milk, butter, cheese, beef cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, fur 
animals, tree fruit, small fruit, vegetables, tobacco, fibre crops, and many others. 
Every farmer engaged in each of these special types of farming requires information 
related specifically to his work. With 732,832 farms in Canada, according to the 
1941 Census, it is obvious that agricultural experimental work must be undertaken 
on such a comprehensive basis that reliable information may be available to as 
large a proportion of farmers as possible. This can be accomplished only on a 
regional basis but with a central headquarters to organize the work in various parts 
of the country so as to avoid overlapping and to promote efficiency. 


Main Accomplishments in Plant Breeding.—Possibly it is in the field of 
plant breeding that the accomplishments of the Dominion Experimental Farms are 
the most outstanding, or at least the best known. New varieties of various crops 
developed by the Experimental Farms are tangible examples of improvements 
which bring greater returns to the individual farmer and to the country. Over a 
period of 62 years, since the inception of the Dominion Experimental Farms, many 
hundreds of varieties of various species of crops have been developed. Great care 
is taken to ensure that any new variety possesses improved yield, quality and other 
factors before being released to the public. 


Since the origination of Marquis wheat, a variety which for many years was 
grown almost to the exclusion of other varieties in the spring wheat areas of Canada 
and the United States, several improved rust-resistant varieties have been developed 
by the Cereal Division. Renown, Regent and the recently developed Redman are 
important achievements. Rescue, a variety recently developed to combat the 
western wheat stem sawfly, has proved very valuable in regions where this insect 
is prevalent. In eastern Ontario the winter wheat variety, Rideau, has proved 
more winter hardy and productive than existing material. 


Improved varieties of oats, barley, rye, flax, peas and beans have been developed, 
applicable to the varied conditions in different parts of Canada. 
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While the acreage of corn is not extensive in Canada, the improved results 
from new hybrid corn varieties give considerable promise of extending the acreage 
of this crop. Both for grain and silage, hybrid varieties have given much better 
results. As the production of corn for grain has now become as completely mech- 
anized as the production of wheat, the improved hybrid varieties offer an excellent 
opportunity of securing a new cash crop in many regions which can be handled with 
a minimum of labour. Several varieties of soybeans have been originated by the 
Forage Plants Division which enable this crop to be grown in regions where formerly 
the varieties were too late to mature. Improved varieties of grain and fodder 
millet have been created. 

Investigational work on plant breeding has been undertaken for a number of 
years on the Dominion Experimental Farms. Hybrids have been created between 
wheat and certain species of grass. These have been back-crossed on wheat or 
grass in an effort to secure the qualities desired. Great difficulties were at first 
encountered with sterility but this has been gradually overcome. In Russia, it is 
said that the objective has been to develop a perennial wheat which might be 
sufficiently winter hardy to survive in the more southerly parts of that country. 
In Canada, while the plant breeding program has been directed towards the two 


- objectives of grain and forage, it has been more successful in developing a large- 


seeded, drought resistant, fertile, perennial grass which may prove useful in some of 
the drier regions. 

Plant breeding with tree fruits is subject to the great handicap that many 
years must elapse before it is possible to estimate whether or not any new variety is 
successful. The tree must bear fruit before its quality can be determined. Then, 
the hardiness of the tree itself cannot be learned until a severe winter has been 
experienced. ‘The many years of experimental work on the Dominion Experimental 
Farms have proved particularly valuable in providing an opportunity to develop 
several successful varieties of apples. In eastern Ontario and Quebec, four of the 
six commercial varieties recommended for this region were originated at Ottawa. 
These varieties include Melba, Lobo, Atlas and Joyce. In addition, several new 
varieties show considerable promise. In the northern parts of Canada, tree fruit 
has been restricted by the severity of the winters. Considerable progress has been 
made through hybridization in the development of certain fruits suitable for 
home gardens. 

Hardy root-stocks are a very important phase in the improvement of tree 
fruit applicable for Canadian conditions. The customary plan is to use roots from 
the seed of French crabs and to propagate the desired varieties onto these roots. 
However, these roots may or may not be sufficiently hardy and they are certain 
to be very variable on account of their seed origin. In an effort to develop improved 
root-stocks, the Horticultural Division has grown a large number of French crabs 
and other species and has kept the ground free of snow for several winters. This 
severe treatment resulted in the death of the great majority of the trees and the 
survival of only a very few. These survivors were carefully studied and used to 
grow new clonal root-stocks vegetatively rather than by seed. This has resulted in 
securing a supply of uniform and extremely hardy root-stocks (especially one known 
as Robusta No. 5) which are known to be vigorous and compatible with the varieties 
to be gfafted or budded to them. 

The tobacco industry in Canada has been almost completely transformed 
during the past thirty years. In the early days production was restricted in Ontario 
to burley, and in Quebec to pipe and cigar leaf tobacco. However, as consumer 
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taste shifted largely to cigarette consumption, production changed so much that 
by 1947, 86 p.c. of the crop was of the flue-cured cigarette type. In 1920, Canada 
imported approximately 20,000,000 lb. of tobacco, in 1945 imports were only about 
1,333,000 Ib., confined largely to cigar leaf. Exports in 1989 amounted to 32,000,000 
lb. The content of Canadian tobacco in all cigarettes consumed in Canada has 
increased from 380 p.c. in 1927 to 99-5 p.c. in 1947. 


Plant breeding, conducted through the Tobacco Division, has greatly aided 
the tobacco industry. It is estimated that 80 p.c. of the burley tobacco grown in 
Ontario is produced from three varieties known as Harrow Velvet, Haronova and 
Harmony, developed on the Dominion Experimental Station at Harrow, Ont. 
Some 50 p.c. of the flue-cured tobacco crop is grown from varieties selected and 
improved by the Dominion Experimental Farms. A new variety, known as 
Delcrest, of outstanding promise with respect to root-rot resistance as well as quality, 
yield and earliness, is being released in 1948 for general distribution to the growers. 
Practically all the cigar leaf grown in Canada is produced from varieties developed 
by the Dominion Experimental Farms. 


Other Phases of Experimental Work.—The foregoing material has been 
confined exclusively to some of the accomplishments in the field of plant breeding. 
The Dominion Experimental Farms are engaged, however, in a wide program of 
agricultural experimental work. This includes investigations on over 1,600 experi- 
mental projects located in various parts of Canada. Investigations are conducted 
on the breeding, feeding and management of various classes of live stock and poultry; 
fur-bearing animals; the production, harvesting and storing of various crops; the 
production of honey, and of economic fibre; the tilth, fertility and conservation of 
the soil; soil survey, conducted in co-operation with the nine provinces of Canada; 
irrigation and agricultural engineering. 


The results of this investigational work are given to the public by means of 
bulletins, reports, pamphlets, articles in the press, correspondence, meetings, and 
through visits to the various Dominion Experimental Farms and _ Illustration 
Stations. The improved live stock and poultry on these Stations serve as a source 
where local farmers may secure valuable breeding stock. New varieties of grain, 
forage, horticultural and tobacco crops are released as soon as their value is 
definitely known. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture 


Each of the nine provinces, under Sect. 95 of the British North America Act, 
has a Department of Agriculture, which directs its general agricultural policies, 
administers the provincial legislation affecting agriculture, and provides extensive 
services to assist the rural people in its respective area. The work of these 
Departments is outlined at pp. 213-218 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Subsection 4.—Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


A treatment of this subject appears at pp. 203-213 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 
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Section 3.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


Crop-Reporting Service.—Through the voluntary crop-reporting service of 
the Federal Government, accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions 
throughout the Dominion are published. 


_ Census Statistics.—In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 
are the subject of this Section, valuable information is published following each 
Decennial Census of the Dominion and each Quinquennial Census of the Prairie 
Provinces. The more important data at present available from the 1941 Census, 
are given at pp. 250-254 of the 1946 Year Book; see pp. 390-396 for recent data 
on the Quinquennial: Census. 


“Subsection 1.—Farm Cash Income 


A preliminary estimate indicates that, during 1947, Canadian farmers’ cash 
returns from the sale of farm products established an all-time recorded high of 
$1,990-6 million. When compared with the revised estimate for 1946 of $1,752-7 
million, the 1947 figure represents a gain of $237-9 million or 13-6 p.c. As against 
the previously recorded high of $1,829-0 million in 1944, the 1947 cash income 
exhibits an increase of $161-6 million, or 8-8 p.c. Including supplementary pay- 
ments, cash receipts in 1947 amounted to $2,002 -2 million as compared with $1,769 -6 
million in 1946. 


An increase of $128-6 million from the sale of grain, seed and hay in 1947 


over 1946 is largely attributable to generally higher prices and substantial payments 


made on wheat participation certificates as well as adjustment payments made on 
wheat and barley deliveries. Generally, larger marketings and higher prices for 
hogs served to offset the decline in the marketings of other classes of live stock to 
give total receipts from the sale of live stock of $590-1 million in 1947 as against 
$574-6 million a year ago. Cash income from the sale of farm products is higher 
in 1947 in all provinces except Nova Scotia. The decline in Nova Scotia is accounted 
for, in large part, by lower income from potatoes and fruits. 


The estimates contained herein are based on reports of marketings and prices 


received by farmers for principal farm products and are subject to revision as more 


complete data become available. The estimates include the amounts paid on 
account of wheat participation certificates, the oats and barley equalization pay- 
ments and those Federal and Provincial Government payments which farmers 
receive as subsidies to prices. Payments made under the Wheat Acreage Reduction 
Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and the Prairie Farm Income Act are not 
included with cash income from the sale of farm products but are included in the 
totals in the year in which payment is made under the heading ‘‘Supplementary 
Payments’’. : 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch collects and 


publishes both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, including statistics of the production and 


distribution of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of crop 
conditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour and monthly and 
annual prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to the marketing 
of grain and live stock, dairying, milling, and sugar industries and cold-storage holdings. 
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3.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1946 and 1947 


Item 1946 19471 Item 1946 19471 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Grains, Seeds and Hay— 
Wheat: testy oes sae 343,865 | 347,096 || Dairy products.............. 286,399 324,397 
Wheat Participation Certi- TUS oer cose nee cece ee 47,736 48, 868 
UA Gates hare wets Sires te os 39, 240 73, 822 
Oats: Meer nenreee re rales So: 58, 685 63,307 
Barley tuacicce coos etre ais 38,720 67, 032 
Barey Adjustment Payment Nil 5,299 || Other Principal Farm 
UVC Ree tee eR oe ec eee 10,915 a2,010 Products— 
aKa ere ese ie cis rok 15,365 45, 584 IG Ggu No. sec atare eae 85, 936 103, 857 
CWO eee ERE eae 3,204 6, 258 WOO! eink fasts. Steele 2,872 2,573 
Clover and grass seed....... 10,491 8,398 HOne yesh fo eee 4,568 7,611 
EY aiveandiclovers. 206k ee 5, 632 5,517 Maple products............ 4,257 9,544 
Totals, Grains, Seeds and Hay.| 526,117 | 654,686 || Totals, Other Principal Farm 
——_———_|—————_]_ Products.................. 97, 633 123, 585 
Vegetables and Other Field we ee] 
Crops— 
IPOLALORS .-s aco eee nee ee 44,529 41,259 || Miscellaneous farm products. 28, 897 32,529 
WVeretables) vce eae 47,420 45,605 || Forest products sold off 
SSugar beets: ssedaec eae tee 7,540 8, 833 farms; 1 OS Sues eames soe 45, 285 55,414 
PRODACCO. atte rece aoe ee 35, 181 43) 360) AHuritarniine. aioe sleek eles ceee 10, 459 16, 220 
Hibre:tlax: coe wes cients 857 783 we | 
—_____|_—_—_——_|| Totals, Cash Income from 
Totals, Vegetables and Other Farm Products........... 1,752,682 | 1,990,619 
Hields Crops, osha cena 135,527 | 144,849 we | 
Live Stock— 
Cattle and calves............ 276,915 | 255,947 
Sheep and lambs............ 14, 814 12, 627 
OFS He pie eye een 204,469 | 248,049 
EVOPSES® Pscens ate coe eee 7,545 7,639 
POULERY Kae ose ee 70, 886 65,812 || Supplementary payments?.... 16, 950 11,576 
Totals, Live Stock. ..3..:..:.. 574,629 | 590,074 || Totals, Cash Income........ 1,769,632 | 2,002,195 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes payments made‘under the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and the Prairie Farm Income Order; other Government subsidies have 
been included in cash income from individual commodities. 


4.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, for 
Specified Years, 1930-47 


Nova New ; 
Year = Gear Casita Besnewiek Quebec Ontario 

$’000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 
OBO S sees a aay can oes sere aes erie 7,320 16, 242 12, 867 82,781 216, 859 
eR WA aa os bord tioioaecome: 3, 831 13, 859 8, 847 64, 662 155, 263 
NOS 2 erections se ree Nee cI. (noon 1% 171 15, 518 120,780 233,541 

NO Mee roe ee nie mp barrens Res 8,551 20,064 19, 448 144, 963 286,591 | 
gO AE nea i Sia MR Mobs peal at Ley, 21,576 25, 172 174, 459 356, 203 
OA SN Noe kee eaNerkinn cA dai sune uate Beevers 14, 060 25, 694 31,369 200, 435 386, 160 
O44 Nae aor Morte piste wate cnc ue oie 13, 734 28,008 383,116 222, 562 404, 807 
1O4Gs Sete aa TERR es Tee 16, 468 27,274 35, 604 236,390 453,078 
VO4 Gin trania Cees tose oe ieee ee fe Palyy 34,193 35, 855 251, 869 472,927 
194 7L AS AR ee a 18,978 33,098 38, 273 295, 824 546, 290 
: Saskat- British 

Manitoba Ahewan Alberta Gotu bie Total 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
AOS Onn eipres Bie nl SNe Pipe ctewetsiaccks 48,312 122,393 95,419 30, 266 632, 462 
TOS Occ crecvcks eee ae ice eters aretscrens ene 36, 128 108, 103 98,912 21,9382 511,537 
TOA ue sa ee pier ee orogens eg g 64,978 150, 854 127,192 28,795 766, 066 
1941 5 cs Seats tere ee 81, 648 161,955 154, 408 36, 600 914, 228 
AREY: DPR Raa WR DS a nh ES 103, 422 195, 825 168, 887 44,600 1,101,315 
OAS ii Potts mee ee vas, ent) Ree 146,112 327, 634 220, 447 57, 987 1,409, 898 
14a Oe oie mete beta ene omens 176,815 543, 689 338, 101 68, 1386 1, 828,968 
Ly SPS pearipe se Bemick trae eee 153, 182 409, 618 287, 922 75, 006 1, 694, 542 
NQAG Nae eis ce ae ae ee Gate 170, 823 399, 182 285,010 85, 606 1, 752, 682 
TOS TL BO IRS a. coe ee cel ae rae 185, 893 434, 104 345, 480 92,679 1,990, 619 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Subsection 2.—Value of Agricultural Production and of Farm Capital 


Publication of the series formerly known as ‘‘Gross and Net Values of Agri- 
cultural Production” has been discontinued. These series contained duplications 
and, as a result, were not comparable with value of production estimates for 
other industries. Work is now under way on new series which will replace those 
previously published. 


Value of Farm Capital.—The items included in the term ‘‘farm capital’ as 
used in Table 5 are: lands and buildings; implements and machinery, including 
motor-trucks and automobiles; and live stock, including poultry and animals on 
fur farms. The value of Jands and buildings for intercensal years is based on the 
value of occupied farm lands reported annually by crop correspondents; annual 
values of farm implements and machinery are estimated on the basis of sales 
reported each year. 


5.—Current Value of Farm Capital, by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


19451 1946 
‘ Imple- Imple- 
Province Landsand|} ments Live Total Landsand| ments Live Total 
Buildings | and Ma- | Stock? Buildings} and Ma- | Stock? 


chinery chinery 


8 | ns 


$'000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


P. E. Island....... 43,471 5, 786 13, 607 62, 864 42,471 6,042 14,506 63,019 
Nova Scotia....... 87,027 10, 996 23,428} 121,451 89,115 11, 504 26,372) 126,991 
New Brunswick... 97,425 10, 847 24,500} 132,772 76,576 11,344 26,213] 114,133 
CQUCDEE. «20. eee s 619, 848 83,931} 221,634) 925,413] 641,543 85,435} 247,783) 974,761 
SPHEBTIO® oc. caw 1,060,307; 164,973) 363,171] 1,588,451) 1,208,750} 171,390) 401,112] 1,781,252 
Manitoba......... 283,751 60,944; 100,634) 445,329] 337,663 63, 836 99,770} 501,269 
Saskatchewan..... 845,032; 139,529) 193,043] 1,177,604]| 892,354) 146,898] 187,594] 1,226,846 
BREDOTCR: Yo ac co's 613,819] 112,032) 187,872) 913,723] 644,510) 114,771) 183,575) 942,856 
British Columbia.| 127,564 16, 230 40,295} 184,089) 133,305 16, 960 40,955) 191,220 
Totals........ 3,778,244) 605,268] 1,168,184) 5,551,696|| 4,066,287} 628,180] 1,227,880) 5,922,347 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 2 Includes poultry and fur farms. 


Average Values of Farm Lands.—The estimated average value of occupied 
farm land in Canada for 1947 is reported at $35 per acre. This represents an 
increase of 9 p.c. over the average value indicated in 1946 and an increase of 40 p.c. 
over the 1939 average. The total average is determined by weighting the provincial 
averages by the area of occupied farm land in each province according to the latest 
census figures available. The upward trend in farm land values from pre-war 
levels reflects, at least in part, the relative changes which have occurred in the price 
levels of farm products and of the things which farmers buy. The Bureau’s index 
of farm prices of agricultural products for 1947 was 95-5 p.c. above the 1935-39 
level, while for the same year the index of prices of commodities and services used 
by farmers had advanced 57-4 p.c. from the 1935-39 base-period level. 
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6.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands|, for Specified Years, 1910-47 


Province |1910}1920|1927| 1929) 1932) 1933) 1934| 1935/1936) 1937) 1938} 1939] 1940/1941) 1942) 1943}1944/1945/1946)1947 


Se eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eS ee ee 


P.E.I 31 | 49 | 41 | 43 | 31 | 32 | 34 | 31 | 31 | 34 | 36 | 35 | 32 | 34 | 37 | 387 | 41 | 43 | 42 | 47 
NIB a ccc 25 | 43 | 37 | 36 | 28 | 26 | 27 | 31 | 35 | 32 | 29 | 33 | 28 | 31 | 33 | 35 | 41 | 41 | 42] 46 
NOD Svea 19 | 35 | 30 | 35 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 28 | 26 | 27 | 29 | 24 | 25 | 30 | 33 | 40 | 40 | 39 | 44 
QUEST in 0.i2 70 | 57 | 55 | 87 | 36 | 34 | 41 | 38 | 40 | 40 | 44 | 44 | 50 | 55 | 58 | 58 | 57 | 59] 61 

Beran ts 48 | 70 | 65 | 60 | 38 | 38 | 41 | 42 | 44 | 46 | 45 | 46 | 46 | 45 | 48 | 56} 58 | 57 | 59] 64 
MAI i dean 29.|.39 | 27 | 26 | 16 | 16-) 17 | 17 | 164 17 | 16 | 17} 16 | 17 | 18] 19 | 20} 21 | 25} 27 
ets kee 22 | 32 | 26 | 25 | 16 | 16] 16 | 17 | 15 | 15 | 15] 15 | 15 | 14] 15 | 15] 17] 18] 19} 21 
Aliases, 24 | 32 | 26 | 28 | 17 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 15 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 17 | 18} 19 | 20} 21) 25 
BAe ueaste'e 74 1175 | 89 | 90 | 65 | 63 | 60 | 58 | 60 | 58 | 60 | 60 | 58 | 60 | 62 | 62 | 64 | 67 | 70) 75 


Totals ..| 33 | 48 | 88 | 87 | 24 | 24 | 28 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 24 | 25 |) 26 | 28 | 30} 30} 32) 35 
1 Includes unimproved lands and buildings. 


Subsection 3.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Field Crops 


In setting acreage targets for grains, forage crops and feed the objective, in 
1947, was to determine an acreage distribution which would, under average con- 
ditions of production, provide adequate quantities of wheat for export and domestic 
use and at the same time allow for sufficient feed grain to carry the recommended 
live-stock program. An increase in linseed-flax production was also deemed 
desirable in order to help alleviate world shortages of fats and oils. 


In order to provide the quantities of feed grains required it was considered 
necessary to recommend a decrease in wheat acreage. The recommendation for 
wheat acreage for all Canada was set at 24,000,000 acres, some 600,000 acres above 
the 1946 recommended acreage objective but about 500,000 acres below the actual 
1946 seeded acreage. Coarse grain targets were set as follows: oats 14,300,000. 
acres; barley 8,000,000 acres. These represent substantial increases over the actual 
1946 acreages. The target for rye was set at 487,100 acres which was the acreage 
seeded in 1945. In 1946, 715,000 acres were seeded to this crop. 


When the official acreage estimates became available in mid-summer, it was 
found that the wheat acreage had exceeded the target by slightly more than 250,000 
acres. Oats fell short of the target with only 11,048,500 acres seeded. While 
barley acreage increased by more than 1,000,000 acres, it was still short of the 
target by over 500,000 acres. The high prices prevailing for rye encouraged growers 
to seed more of this grain with the result that the acreage in this crop exceeded 
1,000,000 acres, more than double the amount seeded in 1945. Coarse grain 
acreages would have been much nearer the target had it not been for highly unsatis- 
factory seeding conditions experienced in the eastern provinces in the spring of 
1947. In the west,.a mid-summer heat wave across tthe Prairies followed by 
unseasonable harvesting and threshing weather in the northern sections of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta caused yields to fall below average. Total wheat production 
amounted to 340,758,000 bu. as compared with 413,725,000 bu. in 1946. Production 
of oats was down from 371,069,000 bu. in 1946 to 278,670,000 bu. in 1947. Increased 
acreage in barley was more than offset by reduced yields, production for 1947 
amounting to 141,372,000 bu. as compared with 148,887,000 bu. in the previous 
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year. Due to sharply increased acreages the returns of both rye and flaxseed were 
far in excess of those of 1946, the 1947 rye crop amounting to 13,217,000 bu. 
(8,811,000 bu. in 1946) while the flax crop reached a total of 12,240,800 bu. (6,402,700 
bu. in 1946). 


The gross farm value of all major field crops produced in 1947 on Canadian farms 
amounted to $1,315,000,000. This is the fifth highest gross value recorded since 
this series was initiated in 1908 and compares with a total value of $1,248,000,000 
in 1946. \. 


Acreages and values of field crops in 1947 showed slight increases of only 
2 p.c. and 5 p.c., respectively, over those of the previous year. 


The values per unit assigned to each 1947 crop in Table 8 of this subsection 
represent average prices from Aug. 1, 1947 to Jan. 31, 1948. No attempt has 
been made to estimate prices nor the effect of certain payments on these prices 
accruing to the farmer at the end of the crop year. The average prices have been 
determined after consultation with the Provincial Departments of Agriculture and 
careful consideration has been given to such factors as quality and grade. 


Total values of crops in this table do not represent’ cash income received from 
sales but are gross values. 


7.—Acreages and Values of Field Crops, by Provinces, 1941-47 


Note.—Some of the figures in this table, particularly the values, have been revised since the publication 
of the 1947 Year Book. 


Province 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 


ACREAGES 
000 000 7000 000 7000 000 7000 

Prince Edward Island........ 466 476 472 467 467 476 485 
INOVADCOUIAt ey... dc one tant 510 519 536 555 560 547 544 
New Brunswick.............. 871 933 985 993 984 955 948 
QU eDEC Rene mars Fc ac otros ok 6,380 6, 600 6,751 6, 803 6,759 6, 505 6,390 
Ontarid eames Gs. hee ke as 9,095 9,220 7,958 8, 535 8,388 8,272 8, 102 
Matitobaseemeter. sce cccss: 6,413 6, 708 6, 804 7,284 7,100 6, 404 6, 807 
Saskatchewanei.::<s'sssses< es 19, 650 22,182 22,450 23,476 23,472 22,255 22, 892 
ATDELLE:. AR aac. baer. 12, 885 13, 626 13,215 13,991 14, 474 13, 637 13, 967 
British Columbia............ 518 545 535 569 578 591 627 

Totals, Acreages....... 56,788 60,809 59,706 62,673 62,782 59,642 60,762 

VALUES 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 

Prince Edward Island........ 11,098 14, 406 15, 821 18,248 18,975 16,273 21,242 
Nova Slo 2 ere 15,3438 16,473 18, 622 20,598 21,619 21,284 21,579 
New Brunswick.............. 26, 806 80,320 43,795 37,978 37,251 82,471 41,426 
Quebec Sich IAS 5 ieee ee ea 131, 407 144, 796 148,317 162, 455 158, 188 138, 981 162,410 
Ontario SIMERMRIG ISI ictote-Sievas sled seus 181,479 219,910 181, 434 219, 888 231,076 249, 587 277,280 
Manitobavaedieee.... os... 76, 442 121,365 149, 435 158,030 134, 852 144, 747 144,651 
Saskatchewan................ 136, 162 403, 024 373,331 492,279 326, 635 347,490 342,753 
Alberta Ri tatele piste lattes oes. c:s.are.n 111, 634 253,197 235,188 254, 216 196, 403 268, 589 273,235 
British Columbia............ 14,390 18,451 23,286 23, 200 24, 686 28,738 30, 488 


Totals, Values........ 704,761 | 1,221,942 | 1,189,229 | 1,386,892 | 1,149,685 | 1,248,160 | 1,315,064 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada 


Note.—Comparative figures for the Dominion as a whole for earlier years are given in the corre- 
sponding table of previous editions of the Year Book. For a record of certain figures of acreage, production 
and value, see Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada at the beginning of this volume. For the 
majority of crops, the long-time average covers the years 1908-40. Figures for 1947 are preliminary and 
therefore subject to revision. 


SUMMARY, SHOWING YIELDS AND PRICES, 1945-47, WITH LONG-TIME 


AVERAGES 
Yield Aver- Yield Aver- 
Crop Pro- Total Crop Pro- Total 
and Year Area, hee duction pee Value |} and Year Area ieee duction pa Value 
000 7000 ~| $ per ’ 000 7000 | $per ’ 
acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 
Wheat— Flaxseed— 
Long-time Long-time 
average..| 19,904 | 15-6 | 310,021 | 0-87 | 269,290 average.. 679 | 8-3 | 5,612 | 1-58] 8,855 
194 Brat 23,414 | 13-6 | 318,512 | 1-15 | 367,467} 1945...... 1,059 | 7-2) 7,593 | 2-50 | 19,006 
1946U 2 24,453 | 16-9 | 413,725 | 1-14 | 472,644] 19461...... 841 | 7-6 | 6,403 | 2-99 | 19,173 
19472 Res 24,260 | 14-0 | 340,758 | 1-17 | 397,695] 1947...... 1,571 | 7-8 | 12,241 | 5-22 | 63,926 
Oats— 000 7000 | $ per ’ 
Long-time acres ewt. cwt. | cwt. $'000 
average..| 12,663 | 30-3 | 383,158 | 0-41 | 157,018 
1945 ages. 14,393 | 26-5 | 381,596 | 0-53 | 203,113 ||Potatoes— 
19461...... 12,075 | 30-7 | 371,069 | 0-56 | 206,242 || Long-time 
19473. re 11,049 | 25-2 | 278,670 | 0-68 | 189,525 average.. 561 | 86-0 | 48,242 }- 1-06 | 50,950 
1945 Gn oe. 508 | 71-0 | 35,986 | 2-26 | 81,168 
Barley— 19461...... 521 | 92-0 | 47,963 | 1-72 | 82,721 
Long-time 1947 oro 497 | 91-0 | 45,114 | 2-03 | 91,578 
average..| 3,170 | 23-3 | 73,861] 0-51 | 37,968 
1945 7,350 | 21-5 | 157,757 | 0-67 | 105,452 
19461...... 6,259 | 23-8 | 148,887 | 0-70 | 104,392 000 Hes 7000 | $ per $000 
1947 ar 7,465 | 18-9 | 141,372 | 0-89 | 125,417 acres ton ton 
Hay and 
Rye— Clover— 
Long-time Long-time 
average.. 694 | 13-7 |] 9,503 | 0-67 | 6,389 average..| 9,168 | 1-48 | 13,577 |11-62 | 157,765 
1945 cence 488 | 12-1 | 5,888 | 1-47 | 8,680} 1945...... 10,219 | 1-73 | 17,724 112-06 | 213,769 
19461...... 715 | 12-3 | 8,811 | 2-23 | 19,651 19461...... 9,883 | 1-45 | 14,373 |12-80 | 183,974 
1947, eee 1,156 | 11-4 | 18,217 | 3-20 | 42,304 | 1947...... 10,202 | 1-59 | 16,193 |14-93 | 241,720 
Buckwheat- Alfalfa— 
Long-time Long-time 
average. . 400 | 22-0 | 8,788 | 0-81 | 7,159 average.. 502 | 2-41 | 1,207 |11-06 | 13,349 
1O4 5 tsa 261 | 20-1 | 5,246 | 0-87} 4,544] 1945...... 1,587 | 2-44 | 3,880 |12-40 | 48,130 
19461. ..... 218 | 22-4 | 4,881 | 0-98 | 4,789 |] 19461...... 1,263 | 2-16 | 2,732 |13-70 | 37,422 
IY V fa ar, 290 LON SST ated mG O7oniml O4 eee ee 1,185 | 2-26 | 2,560 |15-22 | 38,965 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 


DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1946-47, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1941-45 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 


and Year | Area Pro- | Farm and Year | Area Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop duction| Value Field Crop duction| Value 
7000 000 , *000 000 , 
acres bu. $'000 acres bu $°000 
Canada— 
Fall wheat..Av.| 1941-45 653 | 18,538 | 18,930 |} Barley..... Av.| 1941-45 | 7,062 | 187,551 | 112,212 
1946 546 | 16,274 | 20,343 1946 6,259 | 148,887 | 104,392 
1947 712 | 17,786 | 26,427 1947 7,465 | 141,372 | 125,417 
Spring wheat 2 
Av.| 1941-45 | 20,749 | 359,685 | 346,005 | T*! t7e---Av..| 194145 | B63 | 8,324.) 5, 658 
1946 | 23,907 | 397,451 | 452,301 1947 841 10, 934 32, 684 


1947 | 23.548 | 323,022 | 371,268 
All wheat... Av.| 1941-45 | 21,402 | 378,223 | 365,025 || Spring rye..Av.| 1941-45 238 | 3,277 | 2,489 


1946 | 24,453 | 413,725 | 472.644 1946 229 | 2,567 | 5,705 
1947 | 24,260 | 340,758 | 397,695 1947 315 | 2,983 | 9,620 
Oataseioles Av,| 1941-45 | 14,032 | 464,157 | 225,686 || Allrye.....Av.| 1941-45 801 | 11,601 | 8,147 
1946 | 12,075 | 371,069 | 206,242 1946 715 | 8.811 | 19,651 
1947 | 11,049 | 278,670 | 189,525 1947 | 1,156 | 13,217 | 42,304 


i tt > 


i fe. 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 


DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1946-47, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1941-45—con. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
an Year | Area Pro- | Farm an Year | Area Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop duction} Value Field Crop duction| Value 
000 000 ’ 7000 000 ’ 
acres u $'000 acres bu $'000 
Canada—conc. P. EK. Island— 
Peas, dry...Av.| 1941-45 93 1,488 | 3,582 || Spring wheat 

1946 127 2,000 6, 860 -Av.| 1941-45 7 137 140 
1947 128 | 1,788 | 5,188 1946 5 78 94 
1947 5 97 146 

Beans, dry..Av.| 1941-45 95 1,518 3,354 
1946 OI I Syar le 4860" | Ogtsee se. er. Av.| 1941-45 122 | 4,079 | 2,368 
1947 97 |} 1,448] 7,729 1946 117 | 4,212 | 2.822 
1947 122 | 4,270} 3,459 

Soybeans...Av.} 1942-451] 39 734 | 1,360 
1946 59 1,072 2,369 || Barley..... Av.| 1941-45 14 380 317 
1947 49 806 2,466 1946 10 272 248 
10947 10 321 334 

Buckwheat.Av.} 1941-45 256 | 5,407 | 4,265 
1946 218 4, 881 4,789 || Buckwheat.Av.| 1941-45 2 45 39 
1947 290 | 5,187} 6,075 1946 1 24 23 
1947 1 25 29 


Mixed grains 
: Av.}| 1941-45 | 1,534 | 51,458 | 29,833 |! Mixed grains 


1946 1,318 | 53,081 | 35,358 Av.| 1941-45 50 I. 15.725. 1 1,000 
1947 1,150 | 34,929 | 32,635 1946 52 1, 902 ES ul 
; 1947 65 | 2,459 | 2,090 
Flaxseed....Av.| 1941-45} 1,564 |} 11,191 | 23,816 000 
1946 841 6,403 | 19,173 t 
1947 1,571 | 12,241 | 63,926 ae 
Potatoes....Av.| 1941-45 40 | 4,148 | 5,868 
Shelled corn 1946 49 |} 5,723 | 6,124 
Av.| 1941-45 283 | 11,515 | 10,021 1947 43 | 5,873 | 9,456 
1946 252 | 10,661 | 11,269 
1947 176 | 6,682 | 14,460 |} Turnips, etc. 
Av.| 1941-45 13 | 38,461 | 1,837 
000 1946 12 3, 686 2,322 
cwt 1947 12} 3,300] 2,475 
Potatoes....Av.| 1941-45 518 | 42,174 | 69,373 000 
1946 521 | 47,963 | 82,721 tons 
1947 497 | 45,114 | 91,578 || Hay and 
clover..... Av.| 1941-45 220 354 | 4,084 
Turnips, etc. 1946 232 186 | 3,255 
Av.}| 1941-45 154 | 31,452 | 19,922 1947 226 181} 3,173 
1946 123 | 26,997 | 20,439 
1947 114 | 21,019 | 19,392 || Fodder corn 
Av.}| 1941-45 1 9 56 
1946 1| 9 54 
1947 1 10 80 
"000 "000 
tons Nova Scotia— bu 
Hay and Spring wheat Q 
clover....Av.} 1941-45} 9,885 | 15,751 | 186,016 Av.} 1941-45 2 36 36 
1946 9,883 | 14,373 | 183,974 1946 1 25 28 
1947 10,202 | 16,193 | 241,720 1947 1 25 34 
Alfalfa...... Av.| 1941-45 | 1,472 3, O80 8037205 Oatsestedecs Av.| 1941-45 69 2,293 1, 506 
1946 1, 263 2 1a2 \i3l, 422 1946 67 2, 554 1,916 
1947 1,135 2,560 | 38,965 1947 70 2,250 1, 868 
Fodder corn ; Barley Sac: Av.} 1941-45 12 303 255 
j Av.}| 1941-45 479 4,138 | 16,690 1946 9 247 249 
1946 461 3,970 | 16,711 1947 8 190 215 
1947 475 3,867 | 19,654 
Buckwheat.Av.}| 1941-45 3 56 53 
Grain hay..Av.| 1941-45 862 1,301 7, 162 1946 2 43 46 
1946 918 1,616 | 10,092 1947 2 27 34 
1947 889 | 1,350] 9,264 
Mixed grains 
Sugar beets. Av.| 1941-45 62 625 | 5,887 Av.| 1941-45 6 196 148 
1946 67 735 9,189 1946 4 144 121 
1947 59 606 7,121 1947 5 137 148 


—__ 


1 Includes small amounts in Provinces other than Ontario. 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1946-47, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1941-45—con. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
and Year | Area Pro- Farm an Year | Area Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop duction| Value Field Crop duction] Value - 
7000 000 ’ 000 000 , 
acres cwt. $'000 acres bu $'000 
Nova Scotia— Quebec— 
concluded Spring wheat : 
Potatoes....Av.| 1941-45 22 2,148 3, 765 Av.| 1941-45 27 499 515 
1946 24 2, 832 5, 296 1946 22 389 486 
1947 21 1, 828 4,058 1947 22 825 507 
Turnips, etc. ORtS oa rece Av.| 1941-45] 1,682 | 43,651 | 26,194 
é Av.| 1941-45 13 3,568 2,841 1946 1,467 | 34,756 | 23,982 
1946 11 3, 263 3, 263 1947 1,395 | 26,639 | 22,648 
1947 10 2,010 2,010 
000 Barley..... Av.| 1941-45 141 3,357 2,632 
oe 1946 125 | 2,748] 2,473 
Hay and 1947 157 | 2,885 | 3,231 
. clover....Av.| 1941-45 409 698 | 9,878 
1946 428 599 | 10,309 |] Spring rye..Av.| 1941-45 ‘i 181 160 
1947 426 724 | 13,162 1946 8 126 135 
1947 8 124 164 
Fodder corn 
Av.| 1941-45 1 10 49 || Peas, dry...Av.| 1941-45 26 394 | 1,226 
1946 1 9 56 v 1946 23 303 1,103 
1947 il 8 50 1947 17 211 836 
New Brunswick a Beans, dry..Av.| 1941-45 13 218 682 
Spring wheat : 1946 42 198 764 
Av.| 1941-45 3 65 78 1947 10 154 701 
1946 2 34 47 : 
1947 2 46 73 || Buckwheat.Av.| 1941-45 S4cle Ao bras e 
1946 78 1, 627 1, 643 
Oats ..eeess Av.| 1941-45 200 | 6,649 | 4,254 1947 96 | 1,523 | 1,919 
1946 186 6,324 4,174 : 
1947 191 6,106 | 4,763 || Mixed grains 
Av.| 1941-45 256] 7,137 17 -5)249 
Barley... <.. Av.| 1941-45 ibe 497 459 1946 251 6, 687 5,550 
1946 11 325 809 1947 276 5, 568 5,457 
1947 12 336 376 
Beans, dry..Av.| 1941-45 2 27 105 
1946 1 20 80 *000 
1947 1 15 63 cwt. 
Buckwheat.Av.| 1941-45 21 493 478 || Potatoes....Av.| 1941-45 161 | 11,530 | 19, 666 
1946 15 412 466 1946 152 | 11,400 | 21,090 
1947 15 385 493 1947 149 | 10,558 | 22,911 
Mixed grains Turnips, ete. 
Av.| 1941-45 12 382 263 Av.| 1941-45 40 6, 630 5, 133 
1946 10 356 - 242 1946 24 4,169 4,169 
1947 9 823 271 1947 25 8, 453 3,798 
000 
cwt. 
7000 
Potatoes....Av.| 1941-45 58 | 8,022 | 12,869 tons 
1946 69 9,618 | 13,754 |) Hay and 
1947 67 9,457 | 17,779 CLOVED ee Av.| 1941-45 | 4,067 5,760 | 79,446 
1946 4,182 5,437 | 70,572 
Turnips, etc. 1947 4,065 | 5,935 | 92,171 
Av.| 1941-45 15 3,000 2, 102 
1946 13 2,934 1, 760 
1947 12 1, 927 1,638 |} Alfalfa...... Av.| 1941-45 60 146 2,202 
1946 69 145 2,092 
000 1947 72 156 2,122 
tons 
Hay and Fodder corn 
clover....Av.| 1941-45 622 956 | 138, 856 Av.| 1941-45 89 781 4, 434 
1946 646 711 | 11,483 1946 89 THA 4,703 
1947 637 893 | 15, 842 1947 95 713 5, 276 
Fodder corn 
Av.]} 1941-45 3 23 116 || Sugar beets. Av.} 1941-45 2 13 156 
1946 7. 26 156 1946 2 18 219 


1947 2 16 128 1947 2 11 74 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1946-47, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1941-45—con. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
an Year | Area Pro- | Farm _ and Year | Area |. Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop i duction} Value Field Crop duction} Value 
000 000 , 7000 000 ’ 
acres bu. $'000 . acres tons $'000 
Ontario— Ontario—conc. 
Fall wheat..Av.| 1941-45 653 | 18,538 | 18,930 }| Alfalfa...... Av.| 1941-45 778 | 2,012 | 22,454 
1946 546 | 16,274 | 20,343 1946 707 1,599 | 20,595 
1947 712 | 17,736 | 26,427 1947 547 | 1,347 | 19,195 
Spring wheat ; Fodder corn 
Av.| 1941-45 40 762 777 Av.| 1941-45 313 | 3,010 | 10,364 
1946 38 836 | 1,045 1946 340 | 3,050 | 10,980 
1947 31 563 839 1947 348 | 2,973 | 13,022 
All wheat... Av.} 1941-45 693 | 19,300 | 19,707 || Sugar beets.Av.} 1941-45 19 186 | 1,639 
1946 584 | 17,110 | 21,388 1946 23 232 | 3,184 
1947 743 | 18,299 | 27,266 1947 19 164 | 2,300. 
Oats 5.65 6. Av.| 1941-45 | 1,725 | 60,938 | 32,125 000 
; 1946 1,635 | 71,776 | 43,066 |Manitoba— bu. 


1947 1,289 | 41,490 | 34,487 || Spring wheat 
Av.| 1941-45 | 2,180 | 46,420 | 45, 252 


Barley..... Av.| 1941-45 326 9,925 6,579 1946 2,522 | 58,000 | 69,020 
; 1946 293 | 10,753 | 8,280 1947 2,497 | 43,000 | 50,740 
1947 228 6, 133 6, 440 
Oats rere. Av.| 1941-45 | 1,546 | 58,040 | 27, 432 
Fall rye....Av.] 1941-45 71 1, 286 1,048 1946 1,439 | 50,000 | 26,500 
1946 65 1,378 2,742 1947 1,381 | 39,000 | 23,010 
1947 75 1,444 8, 754 
. Barley..... Av.| 1941-45 | 2,031 | 57,840 | 34,438 
Peas, dry... Av.| 1941-45 28 443 980 1946 1,697 | 43,000 | 30,100 
1946 34 720 2,045 1947 1,901 | 34,000 | 29,240 
1947 44 644 1, 932 
Fall rye....Av.| 1941-45 73:4|0 1, 322 789 
Beans, dry..Av.| 1941-45 78 1,241 2,502 1946 15 257 579 
1946 ue 1,328 3, 944 : 1947 32 490 1,661 
1947 84 1, 262 6, 903 
Spring rye..Av.| 1941-45 19 327 212 
Soybeans...Av.| 1942-451 39 734 | 1,360 1946 6 89 200 
1946 _ 59 1,072 2,369 1947 8 110 373 
1947 49 806 2,466 
Allrye..... Av.} 1941-45 97 1, 649 1,001 
Buckwheat.Av.| 1941-45 139 2,981 22 1946 21 346 779 
:; 1946 116 2,691 2, 503 1947 40 600 2,034 
1947 174 8,192 8, 548 
Peas, dry... Av.} 1941-45 8 154 823 
Mixed grains 1946 31 612 | 1,744 
Av.| 1941-45 | 1,030 | 36,864 | 20,468 1947 31 437 1,049 
1946 946 | 42,286 | 27,063 
1947 751 | 25,312 | 23,793 || Buckwheat.Av.} 1941-45 7 107 92 
1946 6 84 108 
Flaxseed....Av.}| 1941-45 21 216 441 1947 2 35 57 
j 1946 18 169 512 
1947 56 674 3,653 || Mixed grains 
Shelled corn . Av.| 1941-45 39 | 1,140 619 
Av.| 1941-45 232 | 10,630 9,389 1946 14 420 248 
1946 240 | 10,392 | 11,016 1947 13 308 246 
1947 165 6,430 | 14,082 
000 Flaxseed....Av.} 1941-45 222 | 2,101 | 4,600 
cwt. 1946 304 2,979 8, 937 
Potatoes....Av.| 1941-45 119 7,687 | 15,096 1947 556 5,200 | 27,144 
1946 120 | 10,800 | 21,168 
1947 114 9,100 | 20,293 || Shelled corn : 
Turnips, ete. Av.| 1941-45 51 885 632 
Av.| 1941-45 59 | 12,479 5, 811 1946 12 269 253 
1946 61 | 12,546 8, 406 1947 11 252 378 
1947 53 9,938 8, 845 : 
Hay and tons 
clover....Av.| 1941-45! 3,008 5,367 | 55,983 || Potatoes....Av.| 1941-45 29 2,166 2,307 
1946 2,952 5,197 | 60,326 1946 25 1,350 2,147 
1947 8,363 6,154 | 85,356 1947 25 | 1,813 2, 828 


1 No production previous to 1942, 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 


DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1946-47, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1941-45—con. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
and ; Year | Area Pro- | Farm and Year | Area Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop : duction| Value Field Crop duction| Value 
000 000 , 000 000 , 
acres ewt $°000 Saskatchewan acres cewt. $'000 
Manitoba—conc. —cone. 
Turnips, etc. Turnips, ete. 
Av.| 1941-45 4 439 328 Av.| 1941-45 3 285 267 
1946 Nil Nil Nil 1946 Nil Nil Nil 
1947 (73 6é ée 1947 6c “ce é 
000 000 
tons tons 
Hay and Hay and 
clover...:. Av.| 1941-45 425 812 | 4,922 clover....Av.} 1941-45 322 521 1 3,635 
1946 243 243 | 2,197 1946 335 469 | 4,887 
1947 245 440 | 4,180 1947 314 399 | 5,351 
PAlfolian. sans Av.| 1941-45 215 494 | 4,339 || Alfalfa...... Av.| 1941-45 MLSs: 294-| 2.130 
1946 63 101 | 1,307 1946 125 193 | 2,688 
1947 79 198 | 2,584 7 1947 125 171 | 2,859 
Fodder corn Fodder corn 
v.| 1941-45 45 169 875 Av.| 1941-45 12 36 220 
1946 17 42 327 1946 6 15 120 
1947 17 89 623 1947 6 17 170 
Sugar beets.Av.| 1941-45 13 99 | 14 | Alberta— oe 
1946 12 98 | 1,080 || Spring wheat ut. 
1947 9 65 538 Av.}| 1941-45 | 6,248 | 107,760 | 99,707 
000 1946 6,983 | 127,000 | 140,970 
Saskatchewan-- b 1947 6,634 | 103,000 } 116,390 
Spring wheat a 
Av.| 1941-45 | 12,200 | 201,640 | 197,128 |] Oats........ Av.} 1941-45 | 3,257 | 111,120 | 49,502 
1946 | 14,226 | 208,000 | 237,120 1946 2,754 | 97,000} 49,470 
1947 | 14,226 | 173,000 | 198,950 1947 2,534 | 75,000 | 48,000 
Oats. Senta. Av.| 1941-45 | 5,354 | 173,700 | 80,472 || Barley...... Av.| 1941-45} 1,939 | 49,540 | 28,555 
1946 4,329 | 100,000 | 52,000 1946 1,783 | 48,000 | 32,640 
1947 3,983 | 80,000 | 48,800 1947 2,354 | 52,000 | 47,320 
Barley... Av.| 1941-45 | 2,562 | 65,040 | 38,517 || Fallrye....Av.| 1941-45 93 |} 1,496 | 1,153 
1946 2,317 | 43,000 | 29,670 1946 155 | 2,325 | 5,440 
1947 2,780 | 45,000 | 37,800 1947 197 | 2,900 | 9,778 
Fall rye....Av.]} 1941-45 821 | 4,220 | 2,668 || Spring rye..Av.| 1941-45 54 638 445 
1946 251 2, 284 5,185 1946 59 602 1, 409 
1947 537 | 5,400 | 17,496 1947 131 | 1,350} 4,550 
Spring rye..Av.] 1941-45 152 | 2,086] 1,638 || Allrye..... Av.} 1941-45 147 | 2,134 | 1,598 
1946 155} 1,721} 3,906 1946 214 | 2,927] 6,849 
1947 167 | 1,380] 4,471 1947 328 | 4,250 | 14,323 
INUGB Renae Av.| 1941-45 473 | 6,306} 4,306 || Peas, dry..Av.} 1941-45 20 267 567 
1946 406 | 4,005 | 9,091 1946 19 314 942 
1947 704 | 6,780 | 21,967 1947 19 222 591 
Peas, dry... Av.| 1941-45 4 79 198 || Beans, dry..Av.} 1941-45 1 14 29 
1946 12 176 502 1946 i 6 21 
i947 9 102 255 ; 1947 1 2 8 
Mixed grains Mixed grains 
Av.} 1941-45 Tle e203 ieee dL Av.| 1941-45 64 | 1,753 830 
1946 8 160 104 1946 25 728 459 
1947 6 95 70 1947 16 359 266 
Flaxseed....Av.} 1941-45 | 1,083 | 7,184 | 15,231 || Flaxseed....Av.} 1941-45 235 | 1,652 | 3,463 
1946 455 2,594 Ue exe 1946 62 635 1, 892 
1947 700 4,200 | 21,924 1947 257 2,150 | 11,116 
000 7000 
ewt. cwt. 
Potatoes....Av.| 1941-45 44 | 2,632 | 3,180 |} Potatoes....Av.| 1941-45 28} 2,104 | 3,043 
1946 S37] lewOnlaeonDoe 1946 26 | 2,051 | 4,040 


1947 37 | 2,387 | 4,607 1947 241 1,960! 3,959 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—concluded 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1946-47, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1941-45—conce. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
an Year | Area Pro- | Farm an Year | Area Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop duction] Value Field Crop duction] Value 
000 000 ; 000 000 ; 
Alberta—conc. acres cwt. $'000 acres bu. $'000 
Turnips, etc. British 
Av.| 1941-45 4 389 408 | Columbia 
1946 Nil Nil Nil —cone. 
1947 ss se ue Peas, dry... Av.| 1941-45 7 151 288 
1946 8 208 524 
000 1947 8 172 475 
tons 
Hay and Beans, dry.Av..| 1941-45 1 18 36 
clover....Av.| 194i-45 596 845 | 7,207 1946 1 21 56 
1946 638 1,020 | 11,108 1947 1 15 54 
1947 697 975 | 12,197 || Mixed grains 
Av.| 1941-45 6 230 135 
Alfalfa......Av.| 1941-45 230 503 | 5,310 1946 8 348 240 
1946 220 461 6, 210 1947 9 368 294 
1947 224 447 | 6,544 
Flaxseed....Av.| 1941-45 3 38 81 
Fodder corn 1946 2 26 76 
Av.| 1941-45 10 50 291 1947 2 17 89 
1946 1 3 18 000 
1947 1 4 24 ark: 
Grain hay..Av.| 1941-45 830 | 1,234 | 6,339 |) Potatoes....Av.} 1941-45 17 | 1,742 | 3,529 
1946 882 1, 544 9, 264 1946 19 2,413 5, 550 
1947 850 | 1,275 |~8, 288 1947 17 | 2,138 | 5,687 
Sugar beets.Av.| 1941-45 28 327 | 3,278 || Turnips, etc. 
1946 30 387 | 4,706 Av.| 1941-45 3 624 545 
1947 29 366 | 4,209 1946 2 399 519 
1947 2 391 626 
British 000 000 
Columbia— bu. Hay and tons 
Spring wheat clover....Av.| 1941-45 216 438 | 7,005 
Av.| 1941-45 92 | 2,366 | 2,462 1946 227 511 | 9,837 
1946 108 | 3,089 | 3,491 1947 229 492 | 10,288 
1947 130 | 2,966 | 3,589 
Alfalfa...... Av.| 1941-45 71 201 | 3,285 
Oatser. acs. s Av.| 1941-45 Liao OSia| ose 1946 79 233 | 4,530 
1946 Shale 45447 | 92319 1947 88 241 | 5,061 
1947 8401, 8,915-] - 25545 
Fodder corn 
Barley......Av.| 1941-45 20 669 460 Av.| 1941-45 5 50 285 
1946 14 542 423 1946 4 45 297 
1947 15 507 461 1947 4 oF 281 
Spring rye..Av.} 1941-45 2 45 34 || Grain hay..Av.| 1941-45 32 67 823 
1946 1 29 55 1946 36 72 828 
1947 1 19 62 1947 39 75 976 


9.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1945-47 


Acreages Production 
Kind of Grain | 
1945 19461 19472 1945 19461 19472 

000 acres | 000 acres | 000 acres |] ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 000 bu. 
COIS SAS RIA a ray eee ae 22,566 23,731 23,357 || 294,600 | 393,000 | 319,000 
ETP oo on deon ve chicos east es 10, 749 8,522 7,898 |} 273,500 | 247,000 | 194,000 
RP ks OMS Sc 's pons a ssid se bailes ee 6, 859 5, 797 7,035 | 144,000 | 134,000 | 131,000 
Let > Jh.ohela aS pee eS eee imme 410 641 1,072 4,476 7,278 11, 630 
29 G12), esa See eae ee een 1,034 821 1,518 7,338 6, 208 11,550 

1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the stocks of Canadian grain 
on hand on July 31, for the years 1937-47, in both Canada and the United States 
as well as the amounts held on farms at that date. Farm stocks are given for 
Canada and the Prairie Provinces separately, while an additional column indicates 
the amounts held in country elevators in the Prairie Provinces. 
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10.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1937-47 


eat eh a In tipae Prairie Provinces 
otal in ota ommercia n Farms 
‘par ends Canada and in Storage in In 
my United States} Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu bu bu bu. bu bu 
WHEAT 
VOST on eo Sas oie 37, 048, 839 32,937,991 28,938, 691 3, 999, 300 3,392, 000 3,401, 452 
POSS rah cetera ces 24, 535, 858 23, 553, 228 18, 492, 228 5,061, 000 3, 579, 000 1,166,971 
TOS OK ee tee aah er, 102, 910, 853 94, 631, 948 89,949, 948 4, 682,000 2,805, 000 7,811, 988 
LG S0 eRe create vias 300, 473, 465 272, 927, 932 255, 641, 932 17, 286, 000 14, 250, 000 57, 659, 694 
5 YYW DNase Sys cece 480, 129, 311 448 337,801 434, 383, 801 13, 954, 000 11, 500, 000 217, 873,891 
bY. DAs eee Fer” Eee aes 423, 752, 337 404, 896,791 394, 450, 791 10, 446, 000 9, 200, 000 133, 406, 134 
14S): et open | eae 594, 626,019 579, 370, 626 389, 163, 626 190, 207, 000 187,000, 000 226, 185, 096 
| QAAN ER Wa ieee 356, 531,079 338, 187,557 284, 266, 557 53, 871, 000 52, 850, 000 136, 729, 502 
1 GAS AR creams 258, 072, 830 238,480, 041 209, 830, 041 28,650, 000 27,000, 000 62, 050, 936 
TOSGRe et apiece 73, 600, 209 73,466, 209 46, 263, 209 27, 203, 000 25, 841, 000 14, 341, 575 
TOA Teach Meets. 87, 366, 657 82, 279, 657 61, 291, 657 25, 988, 000 24,487,000 16,358, 762 
OATS 
LOST Masatdneiee 18, 266, 043 18, 266, 043 3, 035, 043 15, 231, 000 4,518,000 674, 703 
LOSS ieee foetal. 19, 498, 653 19, 498, 653 3,378, 653 16, 120, 000 7, 106, 000 448, 689 
LOGO Mr, sare seus. 48,887, 155 48,796, 155 9,142,155 39, 654, 000 26, 501, 000 1, 798,979 
i} OAQU eels satccs & 46, 931, 028 46, 585, 416 6, 804, 416 39, 781, 000 23,214, 000 1, 962, 724 
LOA See ae eet sas: 41, 563,379 41, 252, 114 4,150, 114 37, 102,000 20, 137, 000 722,020 
LOE Rie ee te 28,607, 188 28,607, 188 4, 434, 188 24, 173, 000 11, 952, 000 1, 407, 606 
OAS eevee ers cies: 149, 340,515 146, 871, 148 28,467, 148 118, 404, 000 102, 000, 000 14, 706, 361 
OG Be ecto foe 108, 479, 383 107, 745, 201 38, 322, 201 69, 423, 000 61, 830, 000 13, 705, 907 
TO aia cheretaneorerss 98, 255, 162 94, 749, 878 29, 924, 878 64, 825, 000 54, 500, 000 5, 460, 089 
TOA GMa. Gira coc 77,491, 528 77, 491, 528 26, 404, 528 51, 087, 000 40, 902, 000 7,631,949 
194 eee sc 69, 950, 055 69, 559, 055 16, 993, 055 52, 566, 000 39, 812,000 5,017,510 
BARLEY 
LOS Sire 6 4,796,213 4,315, 699 2,839, 299 1,476, 400 755, 000 189, 064 
TORS eateek. as 6, 630, 934 6, 630, 934 8,453, 434 38, 177, 500 2, 233, 000 308, 530 
1 ee 12/804, 186 | 12,784, 186 5, 437, 486 7,346, 700 5, 826, 000 1, 085, 307 
OG Ga one 12,653,875 | 11,502/370 4’ 427,370 7,075,000 5, 351,000 1, 113,229 
TOA Se Beery ot 10, 908, 001 10, 425, 898 3, 920, 898 6, 505, 000 4,895, 000 767,478 
LO SD ae. Sverre nee 10, 821, 462 10, 821, 462 5, 709, 462 5, 112, 000 4,194,000 924,577 
TO4S Fa anwteetcuer 69, 278, 502 65,922,701 24,608,701 41,314,000 40, 000, 000 10,350, 218 
194g echo ome ae 45, 949, 269 45,671,344 22,292,344 23,379, 000 22,825, 000 7,534, 783 
1945%38 cae ee 28,919,181 28, 253, 191 10, 434, 191 17, 819, 000 17,000, 000 4,258,071 
1046 S245 Biante 29,937,099 29, 832, 559 15,948, 559 13, 884,000 13, 250, 000 5, 996, 031 
1S hae eee 29,112,331 | 29,112,331 | 12,620,331 | 16,492/000 | 15,453,000 |° 3,386,710 
RYE 
1937 A eR one 408, 864 408, 864 330, 464 78, 400 68,000 65, 598 
TOBR Se Ne testo 1,000, 576 985, 576 907, 576 78,000 44,000 52,537 
LOS OR eG 2,921, 434 1,975, 871 1,595, 871 380, 000 345, 000 495, 747 
L940 co ae: 5,351, 661 2,045, 636 1, 426, 636 619, 000 545, 000 556, 708 
11D) 6 Vo erPaa MN ttty 4,919,122 1, 859, 871 1,399, 871 460, 000 399, 000 399,395 
1G A ear sacra nee hee 3,303, 203 2,024, 203 1, 821, 203 203, 000 145, 000 348, 020 
1S a Ne hea 15, 267, 755 14,399, 369 8,313,369 |: 6,086,000 6, 000, 000 3, 993, 573 
TOA EE oh. tt 5, 594, 285 4,384, 155 3, 340, 155 1,044, 000 1,000, 000 566, 590 
1045 Pers Ate 2,023, 933 2,023, 933 1,518, 933 505, 000 465, 000 123,595 
1O4GWEE. ade 768, 149 768, 149 515, 149 253, 000 215, 000 269, 878 
De FY fe bese eutasnene eter 758, 172 735, 172 455, 172 280, 000 212, 000 84, 275 
FLAXSEED 
19374 aes a ee 464, 967 464, 967 455, 167 9, 800 ' 9, 500 82,527 
LOBS si. sae: Ree 219, 027 219, 027 217, 227 1,800 1,000 26,093 
190304 i. ees 118, 822 118, 822 113, 922 4,900 4,800 37, 786 
LG LO a peccertr forts’ ose 583, 307 583, 307 556, 507 26, 800 26, 500 198, 684 
LOS Wie tnew epee 620, 313 620, 313 605, 313 15, 000 14, 000 109, 667 
1O4 2 daekrme nice 1, 027, 040 1,027, 040 1,005, 040 22,000 19,000 51,504 
1943 ue, citer: 8, 740, 121 3, 740, 121 8, 346, 121 394, 000 385, 000 1, 228, 803 
LOSE fee eae oe 3, 648, 642 3,648, 642 2, 824, 642 824, 000 814, 000 280, 819 
1945.3) Sa eee 2,932,111 2,932,111 2,178,111 754, 000 750,000 321, 182 
O46 Ee erasers eee 1,649, 218 1,649,218 1, 006, 218 643, 000 635, 000 potiny 
68, 46 


RO4T CYA AI: See 799, 929 799, 929 358, 929 441,000 436, 000 
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Subsection 4.—Live Stock 


The growth of the live-stock industry in Canada from decade to decade is 
indicated in summary form in Table 11. 


11.—Live Stock in Canada, Censuses of 1871-1941 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


No No No No. No No No No 

oh 836,743} 1,059,358] 1,470,572) 1,577,493} 2,598, 958) 3,610,494] 3,215,431! 2,845,008 
mil cattie:......... 2,624,290} 3,433,989) 4, 120,586) 5,576,451] 6,526,083} 8,519,484} 8,099, 883} 8,653,045 
Milk cows....... 1,251,209) 1,695,800) 1,857,112) 2, 408,677| 2,595, 255| 3,318,6641| 3,685,114.) 3,707, 1632 
Other cattle..... 1,373,081) 1,838,189) 2,263,474) 3,167,774) 3,930,828] 5,200,820) 4,514,769) 4,946, 882 
ees 3,155,509} 3,048,678] 2,563,781) 2,510,239) 2,174,300) 3,203, 966) 3,627,116} 2, 839, 948 
BOAT ieapriis 6 v.08 Ges. 1,366,083} 1,207,619] 1,733, 850} 2,353,828) 3,634,778) 3,404,730) 4,774,828] 6, 174,309 
1 Cows in milk or in calf. 2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept mainly for milk 

purposes. ; . 


Live stock on farms as obtained from the census data cannot be separated 
from the total numbers except for the past three census years. Table 12 gives the 


numbers of live stock on farms for those years. 


12.—Live Stock on Farms, Censuses of 1921, 1931 and 1941 


Item 1921 1931 1941 
Ss | | 
No. No. No. 
HNGDECSE ag i Da a rl pen Moe 7 Data Te ES Res male ie aa mie 3, 451, (02 3, 113, 909 2,788, 795 
All cattle... RN mtats t Seisksl a osce's ies oibne tala math othe ears clasiete aly eae 8,369,489 7,973,031 8,517,007 
DY IY Oey Spa tae 8 Dp al aR RY sia i icc ad Ga a gl Ni ee ed ed 3,222, 6441 8,623, 0011 8,626,025 
NUE OLAOACOL Garces ie ate ee IE aah NOD eee a Aw aalene reared §, 146,845 4, 450, 030 4,890, 982 
+ SYST Ts aally Mads are ERE ip A UBS MRE ane LS aC an 3, 200, 467 3, 627,116 2, 839, 948 
OU STELDR oy Gi ic Bey ele ae AE sf eas Sh pe ee ran 3,324, 291 4,699, 831 _ 6,081,389 
1 Cows in milk or in calf. 2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept mainly for milk 


purposes. 


However, annual estimates, based on census data, are compiled for numbers of 
animals on farms. The indexes in Table 13 are the estimates of live stock for the 
respective years expressed as percentages of the numbers on farms during the 
period 1935 to 1939. Table 14 gives the absolute figures by provinces for 1943-47 
and Table 15 the average values per head of farm live stock in the same years. 


13.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms, 1937-40, 1942-47° 
(Average 1935-39 = 100) 
Nore.—Comparable figures for 1906-36 are given at pp. 211-212 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Milk — Other All Sheep ‘ 
Year Horses Cows Cattle Cattle and Lambs Swine 
100-4 101-7 102-7 102-3 99-6 102-0 
97-8 98-7 96-5 97-4 98-8 89°5 
97-5 97-4 95-1 96-1 94-4 110-8 
98-1 96-5 95-8 96-1 93-6 152-4 
99-4 97-4 106-6 102-6 103-7 180-9 
98-0 100-4 118-9 110-9 112-2 206-9 
96-6 103-9 130-0 118-7 120-9 196-5 
91-2 105-8 137-0 123-4 117-5 153-0 
17-7 98-2 120-6 110-9 95-4 124-7 
71-7 97-8 122-0 111-5 87-8 139-0 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 
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14.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock, by Provinces, June 1, 1943-47 


Province and Item| 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 19461) 1947 Province and Item] 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 19461) 1947 


7000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’0 000 | 7000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 
Canada— Ontario— 
Horses 2a.e.ees 2,775| 2,735| 2,585) 2,200} 2,032) Horses.......... 522} 507| 4921 467] 4651 
Milk cows...... 3,795] 3,930] 3,998] 3,711] 3,697]| Milk cows....... 1,170) 1,188] 1,253] 1,250} 1,253 
Other cattle 5,870] 6,416] 6,760] 5,954) 6,021) Other cattle...:. 1,524) 1,557) 1,655} 1,618] 1,622 
Sheep.......... 8,459] 3,726) 3,622] 2,942) 2,707] Sheep........... Exh PEN 7h 667 
Swines.ccckes 8,148] 7,741] 6,026] 4,910) 5,473) Swine........... 1,885} 1,900} 1,979] 2,013] 2,245 
P. E. {sland— Manitoba— 
Horses......... 27 27 27 25 DA SEV OTSes canteen 298] . 290) 264) 215 195 
Milk cows...... 46 46 47 46 43]| Milk cows...... é 370) 387); 366) . 27710 267 
Other cattle 54 59 59 56 52]| Other cattle..... 558] 606 658] .523} 512 
Sheep ees ce 56 58 60 55 40m Sheep ee a. seein 327; 319] 288] 206] 181 
Swine weoneee to 65 66 60 64 Col Swines: o. see. 877| 624) 457) 308) 347 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
Horses: “. 2... 36 36 35 34 33i| Horses....3.6... 824 819} 783} 570) 505 
Milk cows...... 104} 109; 109) 103 98] Milk cows....... 503} 529] 525) 399] 393 
Other cattle.... 108} 128} 117) 115) 105) Other cattle..... 1,100} 1,356] 1,454] 1,100} 1,118 
Sheepee sacs es. 162) wiGl 160} 154) 138] Sheep........... 463} 531) 518] 3835) 285 
Sieliehe aonoenan 65 69 59 49 GO “Swine... .....2% 1,755} 1,600} 1,007} 523) 558 
New Brunswick- Alberta— 
Horsesguas tee 48 47 46 45 43) (VE orsess-. isso. te 628} 603) 564) 469) 411 
Milk cows...... 113 118 119 116 111) Milk cows....... 3876} 386) 376) 326] 316 
Other cattle.... 107} 114) 107} 102 98} Other cattle..... 1,251] 1,357} 1,484] 1,272) 1,338 
Sheep.......... 107); +111 114; 104 95 ease Tara S ae 900} 1,023] . 975} 667) 614 
Swine: sone... eh 94) 104 82 78 OO Swine ace eer 2,338] 2,279] 1,469) 940; 964 
Quebec— British Columbia- 
HIOTSeS s ae.s ts 330| 344] 314; 318; 317|| Horses..<...,... 62 62 60 57 53 
Milk cows...... 1,019] 1,071] 1,104] 1,098} 1,121}) Milk cows....... 94 96 99 96 95 
Other cattle.... 886} 959} 908] 874] 913] Other cattle..... 282; 285) 318] 294) 263 
Sheepe.ceiecieee 574} 638] 649; 595) 572i) Sheep........... 132} 148) 1389} 125) 106 
Swine: ca. see 979| 1,001i 844| 8681 1,061|| Swime........... 90 98 69 67 did 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 


15.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock, by Provinces, 1943-47 


Province and Item] 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 19461] 1947 ||Province and Item) 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 19461) 1947 


eS ee ee ee SEE EEE EE Es 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— Ontario— 
Horsessicc oc 80 75 69 75 78 Horses.........- 109 102 95 98 99 
All cattle....... 71 67 68 76 82 All cattle........ 81 1 79 90 93 
Milk cows.... a 97 98 111 117 Milk cows..... 115 11i 114 128 131 
Other cattle.. 49 §1 66 61 Other cattle...| 65 61 68 60 64 
aay pens eas 10: 90} 9-90) 9-40} 10-00} 11-10] Sheep........... 13-50] 11-80] 11-80} 12-20] 13-00 
aerate 16-50} 18-40] 20-10] 22-80} 24-50] Swine...........! 16°50] 19-40} 22-70] 25-40) 25-40 
P. EI ian Manitoba— 
FI Orsesi 5 series 111 113 115 114 109 Horses: f.cdse0 0:0 65 59 53 53 59 
All cattle....... 58 52 57 65 72 All cattle........ 67 65 64 66 77 
Milk cows....| 88 78 85 96 108 Milk cows..... 93 91 87 92 108 
Other cattle..| 35 82 85 89 42 Other cattle...} 50 48 61 52 61 
Sheep....... ....| 10°40} 8-60] 9-20) 10-20] 11-30] Sheep........... 10-20; 9-30} 8-00; 8-80] 10-20 
Swine inven ae 15-70} 20-20] 21-60} 25-50) 27-50] Swine........... 17-20} 18-50) 19-00} 19-10] 22-50 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
Horses). e060) 1389. 1140 |144 1153 153 Horses. ect 55 48 40 42 45 
All cattle....... 59 55 58 7 82 Allteattle: cnn< 66 64 62 66 75 
Milk cows....| 81 80 8&3 99 116 Milk cows..... 94 98 8&7 94 106 
Other cattle..} 39 83 86 4Y &1 Other cattle...| 54 52 68 65 64 
Sheep. eee a 9-10} 9-40} 9-90} 8-90} 9-40) Sheep............] 10-40] 9-40] 7-70] 8-20) 9-80 
Swiness. so, 18-60} 18-90] 20-30] 25-70] 27-20] Swine.,......... 16:00] 17-70] 18-60} 18-60] 21-40 
New Brunswick- Alberta— 
iIRlorses’. + he sc 144 143 142 {146 128 ELOrsesiza cu aae sce 55 49 41 45 48 
Allcattle....... 57 54 55 63 74 All cattle........ 64 62 63 67 76 
Milk cows....| 81 77 77 8&9 102 Milk cows..... 89 &8 8&9 96 108 
Other cattle..| 32 81 30 84 43 Other cattle...}| 56 54 56 59 69 
Sheep! os weeds 9-60} 8-80} 8-30] 9-10) 9-40 Bae Se risaee 10-00; 9-00] 8-60} 8-70] 9-90 
Swinese...d0cen. 21-30} 20-20] 20-30} 23-10] 27-10 Swine........... 16-00} 18-10} 18-90) 19-50] 22-80 
Quebec— British Columbia- 
Hlorsese dence: 138 137 134 134 Gul Horses) V) 0.2 sae 103 101 96 100 98 
All cattle....... 75 68 70 81 82 Alleattle)... 22. 62 64 64 67 78 
Milk cows... .}105 96 96 111 112 Milk cows..... 8&6 8&8 91 94 109 
Other cattle..| 40 87 89 48 44 Other catitle...| 54 57 56 59 67 
Sleep xsi 10-60} 10-10) 9-50} 10-60] 11-60) Sheep........... 11-20) 11-20} 10-70} 11-50} 12-40 
Swine tere 17-90 17-801 18-601 24-00! 25-80] Swine........... 16-00! 17-60| 19-20) 20-10] 24-70 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 
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Under the Meat and Canned Goods Act, establishments such as abattoirs 
and meat-packing plants that prepare meat products for export are subject to 
inspection. Local wholesale butchering and such slaughterings as are carried out 
by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are not included in Table 16. 
Actually, the growth of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry has been 
accompanied by a concentration of the major part of the production into a com- 
paratively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency 
and utilization of products. These figures, therefore, are fairly inclusive. The 
industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manufacturing enterprises 
in Chapter XVI. It normally ranks among the three or four largest manufacturing 
industries in Canada, in gross values of production but, as the chart at p. 564 
indicates, it owes its importance to the value of raw products obtained from the 
farmer and rancher rather than to the value added by the manufacturing process. 


16.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, 1933-46 and 
by Months, 1947 


Year 
Year Cattle | Calves | Sheep Hogs and Cattle | Calves | Sheep Hogs 
Month 
No No No No No. No No No 
LES): aes ee 654,000} 438,428} 868, 679|2, 802, 377|1947— 
TLE lee ae 804,290] 542,842] 854, 222/2 871,980! January..... 109,170 22,409 65,598} 378,858 
(83) ee 789,711} 586,851] 861, 228)}2, 805, 825] February.... 86, 919 22,594 56,775| 287,369 
HOSG sas x40 5 920,229] 602,616) 830, 97513, 562,534! March....... 82,583} 52,357) 58,472] 348,315 
MOST wis cies 0% 923,961} 702,405} 821,758]3, 802,141) April........ 94,615] 108,863 38,532] 417,871 
MOBS e its ais 859,260} 676,579] 801, 679/3, 137,203] May......... 88,586] 103,046 16,287) 405,616 
N939% vo cic. sd -873,660| 679,117) 783, 828)/3, 623,645] June......... 80, 920 75, 089 19,885] 330,716 
TOAD WSN. 5 890,919) 703,918} 765,165/5, 457,083! July......... 108, 167 70, 740 50,654] 300,336 
BOB cr, Siete a 1,003,691] 727,829) 828, 603|6, 280,345) August...... 118,379 54,249] 108,988] 238,092 
NOAD TG, sos os 970,415} 666,672) 825,368]6, 196, 850]) September... 69, 960 24,711 51,868} 202,502 
TREES Se a aie 1,021,054] 594,087) 889,317|7, 168, 525)) October..... 91,699 29,120 92,149] 336,589 
VUE E eee 1,354,121] 661,245) 959, 169|8, 766,417) November...| 197,557 62,096] 233,895) 630,500 
Ce a eae 1,891,024] 787, 626]1, 185, 161|5, 681,629] December...} 163, 204 40,037} 107,663] 581,052 


BeAr so eis: 1,668,441} 752, 343/1, 213, 235}4, 252, 591 S| —_—]}——_——— 
Totals..... 1,291,759} 665,311| 900,766/4, 452,816 


Wool.—Total wool production in Canada in 1947 amounted to 14,090,000 Ib. 
as compared with a revised estimate of 16,747,000 lb. for 1946. Adjustments in 
the estimates of numbers of sheep were necessary when information from the 1946 
Census of the Prairie Provinces became available; this has necessitated a revision 
of the estimate of the wool clip for that year. The very significant decline in wool 
production in 1947 reflected the decrease in sheep numbers. Shorn wool production 
decreased in every province. With fewer sheep available for slaughter, production 
of pulled wool also decreased by 1,400,000 lb. 


Domestic disappearance of wool in 1947 was 88,882,000 lb. as compared with 
110,380,000 lb. in 1946. As data on stocks are not available, the estimates of 
domestic disappearance are subject to error to the extent that changes in stocks 
actually took place. Wool imports during 1947 decreased by about 20,000,000 lb. 
from the previous year. 


The farm value of shorn wool and farm cash income from the sales of wool 
rose steadily from 1939 to 1944. Since 1945, however, the rapid decline in the 
number of sheep has resulted in less income from wool despite a gradual rise in 
farm prices. The average farm price of wool for Canada changed only fractionally 
during the last year from 28 cents per lb. in 1946 to 28-2 cents per lb. in 1947. 
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17.—Estimated Production, Exports, Imports and Apparent Consumption of Wool, . 
1937-40, 1942-47 


Nore.—All estimates are on a ‘greasy’ basis. Comparable statistics of production for the years 1920-29 
are given at p. 219 of the 1939 Year Book and for 1930-36 at p. 214 of the 1945 edition. 


Shorn 
ooo Total Apparent 
Year Yield Total Price Total Pulled Pro- Exports | Imports Con- 
per Yield per Value duction sumption 
Fleece | Shorn | Pound Shorn 

lb. 000 Ib. cts. $ 7000 lb. | ’0001b. | ’0001b. | ’0001b. | 7000 lb. 

UG} (arte 7-2 12,289 | 15-4 1,891,000 3, 785 16,074 5, 093 60,375 71,356 
LOSS ae ee 7:3 12,000 11-7 1,401,000 3, 628 15, 628 4,398 45,101 56,331 
93 Gewese 7:5 11,761 | 13-5 1, 588, 000 3, 489 15, 250 4, 879 51, 953 62,324 
1940...... 7-4 11,549 | 19-3 2, 228, 000 3,346 14, 895 2,681 | 86,170 98, 384 
1942: 2... 7-7 12,867 | 25-5 3, 283, 000 3,610 16,477 384 | 114,428 | 180,521 
LOGS cots 7°5 13,929 | 27-0 3, 761,000 3, 889 17,818 2,316 | 104,364} 119,866 
1944...... 7°5 15,128 | 27-1 4,106, 000 4,151 19, 279 15, 520 52, 690 56, 449 
1945552 cs 7-6 14,513 | 27-7 4,015,000 Bp 113 19, 626 11,927 59, 506 67, 205 
19461...... 7°5 11,457 | 28-0 3, 208, 000 5, 290 16, 747 6,409 } 100,042 | 110,380 
W947 ee? 7°4 10,176 | 28-22 2, 865, 0002 3,914 14,090 5, 103 79, 895 88, 882 

1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book, 2 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 5.—Poultry and Eggs 


There was an increase of 9 p.c. in the total number of poultry on farms at June 1, 
1947, as compared with June 1, 1946. The total farm value of poultry was 16-6 
p.c. greater than in 1946, the value per bird having increased in each class. While 
the numbers of geese and ducks declined 9 and 7 p.c. respectively there was an 
increase of 9 p.c. in the number of hens and chickens and a 20 p.c. increase in turkeys. 


Egg production during 1947 was 15-5 p.c. above that of 1946 with a total 
value 18-8 p.c. higher. Production of poultry meat increased by 13-7 p.c. as 
compared with the previous year, with a 10: 7 p.c. increase in total value. 


18.— Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1945-47 


Hens and 
Provines Total Poultry Chickens Turkeys Geese Ducks 
and Year | a | | | 
No Value No Value No Value No Value No Value 

PRI 000 $000 7000 $’000 000 $7000 7000 $7000 7000 $000 

A055 Pee os 1S 1,243 | 1,366 |] 1,206] 1,303 8 19 14 28 15 16 

OSG en eae 1,184 1,462 1, 147 1,380 10 35 16 fs) il 14 

LOS Fee er: 4 1,369 1,600 1,333 1,510 13 48 12 ; 27 11 15 
N.S.— 

1 ROY ae in Ee 1, 842 i, 786 1, 805 1,697 19 61 8 17 10 11 

LO4G*. pene an ee 2,338 2,728 2,300 2,642 29 63 8 id 7 8 

LOS (ittcracct. a 2,682 3,361 2,632 3,218 35 115 9 21 6 7 
N.B.— . 

DO4b nae ences 1,895 2,000 1, 842 1,879 35 87 10 7483 8 11 

NOAGI EY aos 1,713 2,104 1,672 1,993 24 75 10 24 7 12 

194 Aaa ee ve 1,879 2,370 1,829 2,227 32 103 ll 27 7 13 

ue.— 

Ey Tapa Mierke 12,266 | 13,280 || 11,860 | 12,334 » 802 803 36 73 68 70 

gE Wied siseeese See 12,571 | 14,925 |] 12,183 | 13,959 283 822 30 62 75 82 

LOG Tee teeters 14,004 | 19,482 }} 13,513 | 18,100 404 1, 253 25 53 62 76 
Ont.— 

1945 eset e 28,643 | 28,783 || 27,279 | 26,188 706 1, 693 299 529 359 RY A) 

LO4G SN Sac ctesreee 29,774 | 33,564 || 28,467 | 30,679 668 1,916 290 578 349 391 


1047 Sess -...l 30,744 | 34,751 || 29,438 | 31,588 755 | 2,307 244 611 307 345 


P, 
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18.—Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1945-47 


—concluded 
Total Poultr Hens and Turkeys Geese Ducks 
Province y Chickens y - 
and Year ne | | A | 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
ae 000 $’000 000 $000 *000 $’000 000 $000 000 $’000 
an.— 
NOES OR cs a eseleh’s 8,276 | 6,951 || 7,501 | 5,626 594 | 1,152 62 84 119 89 
MORG seo cdi: 7,574 6,291 7,078 5,392 3857 742 67 94 Tiel 63 
AOA ie ocak eaves . 8,224 | 8,067 | 7,619 | 6,752 448 | 1,112 77 125 80 78 
Sask.— 
VRRO Ph. a ee 13,411 | 10,685 }} 12,248 | 8,574 980 | 1,931 65 88 118 92 
OSG A caste tc ac 11,333 9,529 || 10,599 8,115 597 1, 258 62 87 75 69 
GE yds eee 13,585 .| 12,547 || 12,780 | 10,741 G27 |) Ose 58 104 70 67 
Alta.— 
IY Sa seen 10,552 | 8,518 |} 9,652 | 6,949 671 1,329 128 160 101 80 
OSG Scene aces tO, 198 8,320 9,045 6,970 568 1,151 99 130 81 69 
7 CESSES 10,916 | 10,016 }] 10,055 | 8,091 677 | 1,684 94 148 90 93 
B.C.— 
BBD sityd tes Sfioie ccs 4,190 4,005 4,096 3, 809 77 172 8 14 9 10 
LOAG Re Se es ae 4,555 | 5,056 || 4,427 | 4,738 108 288 8 17 12 13 
a aa ah ee 4,911 | 5,753 |) 4,715] 5,224 175 496 8 18 13 15 
Totals— 
NDA Fs Socda- dsl 82,318 | 77,374 || 77,489 | 68,359 | 3,392 | 7,247 630 | 1,016 807 752 
I Ae iter roaee 80,835 | 83,979 || 76,913 | 73,868 25638 6,350 590 1,040 694 721 
WOE ere tte: 88,264 | 97,947 Il 83,914 | 87,451 | 3,166 | 8,753 538 | 1,034 646 709 


19.—Production, Utilization and Total Value of Farm Eggs, by Provinces, 
1946 and 1947 


Average Total 
Average Pro- Net Used Value Value 
Province and Year Number | duction Eggs Sold on Per Sold 
of Layers| Per 100 Laid? Farms? | Dozen? and 
Layers Used 
’000 No. 000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. cts. $’000 
Prince Edward Island— 
TTS SS Aen hee I ASRaS GORA 486 15, 608 6, 268 5,344 918 33-1 2,070 
Te ees A Rae eae Sem a 508 14, 956 6, 288 5,352 924 33°6 2,107 
Nova Scotia— 
CE cts SiN aoe AN te 649 15,497 8,308 6, 102 2,155 38-9 SAB 
TEAC Ra a 836 15, 617 10, 796 8,172 2,637 39-2 4, 236 
New Brunswick— . 
Soh i ae ale ri Ie eed 576 15, 164 goose 4,985 2,181 36:3 2,599 
THEW Be Lena aie Bat ae 603 15, 427 7, 696 5,678 2,048 39°5 3, 050 
Quebec— 
1 PRN 4,112 15, 340 52, 032 37, 946 13,785 38-7 20, 020 
Ma Dene Cro ain sieve ie since nia aiarhe a 4,979 14,912 61,274 46, 596 14, 842 39-0 23, 952 
Ontario— 
LE hed i ay Ae ne alee ied 10,010 15,738 | 130,048 | 112,207 17,180 37-1 48, 066 
MOM tice BEM ta, Satstoher 12,166 15,342 | 154,160} 186,678 17,484 37-6 58, 036 
Manitoba— 
EG): SS Aneto gem Paper Par ane Rem PE 2,287 13, 657 25, 767 19, 811 5, 807 33-0 8, 460 
Eis RE ARR eS do 2, 483 13, 440 27,584 | 21,966 D007, 32-8 9,015 
Saskatchewan— 
set, Cok oe Pot sak tate te, 3,330 13,031 35, 674 26,070 9,512 31-3 11, 150 
Pein , sours 3 tae Hepes 3, 844 12,346 39, 164 29,218 9, 847 30-2 11,781 
Alberta— 
TELE Ms Sesto ia ge ah Se Seige 12, 852 33, 056 25,077 7,770 31-2 10, 240 
Es: Asselin RDO sara Airdate 3,416 13, 404 37,718 28, 488 9, 230 31-0 11, 702 
British Columbia— 
Sta ht actin eee Eee ae 1, 827 16, 682 25,188 22,531 2,603 82-5 8,172 
OER RE Ree a eae 2,142 16,415 29,066 25, 981 2,971 39-4 11, 419 
Totals— 
RAAT rete See hs a sc5  acars Sb: eicheierols 26,410 14,856 323,063 260,073 61,911 35-4 113,988 
TED I 20a a 30,977 14,612 373,696 308,129 65,540 36-2 135,298 


1 Total laid less loss. This figure is not equal to ‘‘Sold’’ and ‘‘Used on Farms” because of the carry- 
over on farms at beginning and end of the year. 2 Including eggs used for hatching. 3 Average 
value at farms for all purposes. ! 
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20.—Domestic Disappearance of Eggs and Poultry in Canada, 1946 (revised) and 1947 


Per 
Domestic F 
Farm Elsewhere Total Total : Capita 
Ty pe and Year Production | Produced | Production Supply eels on- 
’ sumption! 
fe 000 doz. 7000 doz. 000 doz. 000 doz. 000 doz. doz. 
ggs— 
WAG reer Sclettens, oie be Se 323,563 28,278 352,041 368,453 296,829 23-27 
AOE ere N Wath ee atch 373,696 33,680 407,376 417,676 317,227 24-04 
000 lb. ’000 lb. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. lb. 
All Poultry— 
1996 ete es ot Se eee 265,171 20,095 285,266 305,718 272,309 22-20 
AGE Toe A. oo ets se aes 301,389 23,5105 324,494 357,828 311,849 24-78 
Fowl and chickens— 
AGH O Pe ae ke boc Anes 232, 250 18, 956 251,206 266,275 237,127 19-33 
UES. iy ES ea ae eS ec 257,095 21,066 278,161 305, 098 266, 367 21-17 
Turkeys— 
O46 Sees sick pene aie eee 26, 653 955 27,608 32, 839 28, 760 2-35 
LEY Vie Romsey so eon Saas 37,551 1, 809 39,360 45,575 38, 543 3-06 
Geese— 
TOA SP ERs OMe ene age. 4 4,195 120 4,315 4,384 4,276 0-35 
1947 PSF ore rniae Baek a. Bra 4,627 148 4,775 4, 883 4,785 0-38 
Ducks— 3 
TOA G xcrckg ea ee oh wee 2,073 64 Del si 2,220 2,146 0-17 
1947345 BES eee Se 2,116 82 2,198 2212 2,154 0-17 


1 Excludes eggs used for hatching: consumption based on estimates of population given at p. 139. 


Subsection 6.—Dairying 


The dairy industry of Canada made its greatest development after the close 
of the First World War when the demand for food products created new outlets 
for dairy products. From 1920 to 1925 the numbers of milch cows kept, advanced 
from 2,986,000 to 3,273,000 and the production of milk moved up from 10,976,000,000 
Ib. to 18,421,000,000 lb. The peak in milk production was reached in 1926 with 
13,475,614 lb. but the decline in the dairy-cow population which was shown in the 
period 1926 to 1980 had already set in. 


The further development of dairying enterprises which commenced at the 
beginning of the Second World War reached a peak in 1945. Milk production on 
farms was stimulated by producer subsidies during the entire war period, while 
the payment of consumer subsidies tended to increase the sales of fluid milk for 
direct consumption. During the six-year period, 1939 to 1945, milk production 
increased approximately 1,800,000,000 lb. and the industry, as a whole, made an 
immense contribution to the food supplies of both Canada and the United Kingdom. 
Higher prices paid for grain and live stock and the cumulative effects of the labour 
shortage, all played a part in halting the upward swing in dairying production in 
Western Canada. On the other hand, dairying continued to expand in Eastern 
Canada, so that no decline was shown in the total output for Canada until 1946. 


A notable feature of the dairy situation is the shift in production which has 
given Western Canada a larger share of the expansion in dairying enterprises. 
In 1920, Ontario and Quebec contributed approximately 67 p.c. of the total milk 
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production of the Dominion; the Prairie Provinces produced 22 p.c., while the 
Maritimes and British Columbia shared to the extent of 9 p.c. and 2 p.c., respec- 
tively. In 1925 the Prairie Provinces contributed 26 p.c. and British Columbia 
3 p.c., whereas the production of Ontario and Quebec fell to 63 p.c. and the Maritimes 
to 8 p.c. A further shift in favour of the Prairie Provinces was recorded in 1932, 
and by 1945 (the peak year), Ontario and Quebec were supplying only 62 p.c. of 
the milk production while the Prairie Provinces produced 28 p.c., the remaining 
10 p.c. being divided between the Maritimes and British Columbia in the ratio of 
approximately 6 to 4. 


21.—Production and Utilization of Milk in Canada, 1942-47, and by Provinces, 
1946 and 1947 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1921-41 are given at p. 6 of the report ‘Dairying Statistics of Canada, 
1947’’; for the years 1939-41 at p. 237 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used a ee 

: SE otal Mi 
Province and Year On In Fluid |Farm-Home| Fed on_ || Production 

Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 

000 lb. ’000 lb. 7000 lb. 000 lb. 000 Ib. ’000 lb. 
Prince Edward Island.1946 11,961 100, 393 22,677 26, 473 7,415 168, 919 
1947 12,570 94, 885 21,798 26,279 7,452 162, 984 
Nova Scotia........... 1946 60, 937 188,910 136, 524 48, 687 13,040 448,098 
1947 63,397 183, 965 131, 917 48, 692 13, 006 440,977 
New Brunswick........ 1946 108, 877 179, 624 81, 989 66,339 14, 007 450, 836 
1947 112,181 180, 081 80, 798 66, 116 14, 247 453 , 423 
WOHCDEG ie fae aise swe 1946 183, 322 2,683,018 1,351,919 374, 101 162,108 4, 754, 468 
1947 190, 632 2, 805, 696 1,333,370 368, 533 165,324 4, 863, 555 
OHEATION Soe sec cee ones 1946 183, 485 3, 166, 880 1, 664, 338 506,374 |° 203,220 5, 724, 297 
1947 193,419 3,329, 751 1,610, 397 507, 285 206, 741 5, 847, 593 
Manitoba PT ree eraiete 1946 138, 064 662, 285 201, 456 143, 214 74, 062 1,219,081 
1947 141,016 675, 649 197,032 142,515 74, 528 1, 230, 740 
Saskatchewan......... 1946 335, 941 883,373 | 187,970 331,879 156, 440 1, 895, 603 
1947 348, 780 874, 679 185, 400 322,026 155, 680 1, 886, 565 
PACEtA a eee os: 1946 217, 454 800, 041 281, 806 204, 848 153, 634 1, 657, 783 
1947 225,046 839, 995 277,385 204, 215 153, 352 1, 699, 993 
British Columbia...... 1946 38, 695 207, 261 325, 321 38, 157 27,034 636, 468 
1947 40,195 199, 316 324, 442 37, 262 26, 942 628, 157 
SE 1942 1,847,088 9,778,925 3,082,940 1,674,065 800,567 17,488,590 


1943 | 1,305,596 | 10,008,382 | 3,706,513 | 1,714,112 784,370 || 17,518,973 
1944 | 1,286,153 | 9,916,519 | 3,912,476 | 1,717,191 791,699 | 17,624,038 
1945 | 1,256,709 | 9,849,786 | 4,007,858 | 1,716,296 796,123 || 17,626,772 
1946 | 1,278,736 | 8,871,785 | 4,254,000 | 1,740,072 810,960 || 16,955,553 
1947 | 1,327,236 | 9,184,017 | 4,162,539 | 1,722,923 817,272 || 17,213,987 
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22.—Estimated Consumption of Milk in Canada, 1942-47, and by Provinces, 
1946 and 1947 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1921-41 are given at p. 16 of the report ‘‘Dairying Statistics of Canada 
1947’’; for the years 1939-41 at p. 238 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Milk and Cream Consumed Per Capita 
(in Pints of Milk) Daily Consumption 
Province and Year $$$ $$. 
Milk Non- Milk Non- 
Producers Producers Total Producers] Producers Total 
000 pt. ’000 pt. 7000 pt. pt. pt. pt. 
Prince Edward Island..1946 20, 522 17,.052 37,574 1-28 0-93 1-10 
1947 20; 371 16,391 36, 762 1-27 0-90 1-07 
Nova Scotia........... 1946 37, 742 102, 657 140,399 0-78 0-59 0-63 
1947 37, 746 99,193 136, 939 0°77 0-56 0-60 
New Brunswick....... 1946 51, 425 61, 651 113, 076 0-97 0:51 0-65 
1947 51, 253 60, 755 112,008 0-95 0-49 0-62 
Quebec sew. cen aesieee 1946 290, 001 1,016,559 1,306, 560 1-05 0:97 0-99 
: 1947 285, 684 1,002, 612 1, 288, 296 1-01 0-94 0-95 
OntariOscccaeet seen: 1946 392, 538 1,251,479 1,644,017 1-72 0-99 1-10 
1947 393, 244 1,210,919 1, 604, 163 1-68 0-93 1-05 
Manitobace cco eser en 1946 111,019 151, 482 262, 501 1-56 0°78 0-99 
1947 110, 477 148, 156 258, 633 1-51 0-75 0-95 
Saskatchewan......... 1946 257,270 141,342 398, 612 2-05 0-80 1-32 
1947 249, 633 139, 409 389, 042 1-97 0:77 1-27 
‘A lbOntaia, si. docs ete 1946 158, 797 211,901 370, 698 (1-65 1-08 1-27 
1947 158, 306 208,576 866, 882 1-60 1-04 1-22 
British Columbia......1946 29,579 244, 621 274, 200 1-00 0-73 0-75 
1947 28, 885 243, 960 272, 845 0-93 0:70 0-72 
Canadas. acti mice 1942 1,300,750 2,553,463 3,804,213 1-41 0:78 0-92 
1943 1,331,866 2,793,565 4,125,431 1-45 0-85 0-98 
1944 1,333,740 2,947,632 4,281,392 1-45 0-89 1-01 
1945 1,330, 462 3,013,661 4,344,123 1-45 0-90 : 1-02 
1946 1,348,893 3,198,744 4,547,637 1-43 0-91 1-02 
1947 1,335,599 9,129,971 4,465,570 1-38 0-87 0-97 


23.— Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products in Canada, 1942-47 


BUTTER 
Vear Creamery Dairy Whey Total Butter 

Dis- Per Dis- _ Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 

’000 lb. lb. 000 lb. lb. ”000 lb. lb. 000 lb. lb. 
1942 eee 304, 721 26-60 78, 543 6-86 2,682 0-23 385, 946 33°69 
IEE RS Beet 279, 050 24-24 55, 421 4-82 2,200 0-19 336, 671 29-25 
1944....... 299, 405 25-86 54, 574 4-71 2,745 0-24 356, 724 80-81 
1945 Tie 292,970 25-05 53,348 4-56 2,734 0-23 349, 052 29-84 
1946 ee 259,149 21-13 54, 277 4-42 2,505 0-20 315, 931 25-75 
194 Feo 293, 036 23°29 56, 298 4-48 | . 2, 053 0-16 351,387 27-93 

CHEESE 
Cheddar Other Farm-Made Total Cheese 

Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita |] appearance | Capita 

’000 lb. lb. 7000 lb. lb. ”000 lb. lb. 7000 lb. lb. 
19420 cache 43,000 |. 3-75 2,036 0-18 787 0-07 45, 823 4-00 
1043 chee 52,020 4-52 2,272 0-20 761 0:06 55, 053 4-78 
1944....... 51, 889 4-48 2,349 0-20 753 0-07 54, 991 4-75 
1045 4s es 57, 908 4-95 2,627 0-23 744 0-06 61, 279 5-24 
1946 eee 47,785 3°89 4,147 0-34 740 0-06 52,672 4-29 


198A Cisrieewen 59, 157 4-70 4,088 0-32 | 740 0-06 63, 985 5-08 


= 
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_ 23.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products in Canada, 1942-47—concluded 


CONCENTRATED WHOLE MILK PRODUCTS 


4 Evaporated Condensed Powdered Total! 
ear. | | S|  —_ -- —— 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita} appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 
‘| 70001b. Ib. 000 1b. Ib. 000 Ib. Ib. 000 1b. Ib. 
ROAD esa 142,660 | 12-45 8,977 0-78 7, 954 0-70 160, 449 14-01 
ES eae i 154,648 | 13-44 9, 453 0-82 14, 093 1-22 178, 963 15-55 
1944....... 130, 949 11-31 10, 251 0°89 13, 394 1-16 155, 662 13-45 
BOD soi 147,020 | 12-57 1312 0:97 10,504 0-90 170, 582 14-58 
MOAG OT Ei 145, 705 11-88 12, 208 1-00 9,949 0-81 170, 586 13-91 
MOAT. ota 182,007 |. 14-46 12,311 0-98 10, 403 0-83 207,726 16-51 
CONCENTRATED MILK BY-PRODUCTS 
Evaporated Condensed _ Powdered Total? ¥ 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 
000 Ib. Ib. 000 lb. lb. 000 lb. lb. ’000 lb. lb. 
LG) ORES 1,605 0-14 5, 421 0-47 25, 620 2-24 40, 521 3-54 
AOE es Se 1, 643 0-14 3, 994 0:35 PAT HAL 1-98 39,617 3-44 
1944....... 2,359 0-20 3,361 0-29 27,540 2-38 43,778 3°78 
1G45 5. Canes 2,424 0-21 3, 638 0-31 31,914 2-73 47,421 4-05 
BO4GS, S25 R 0s 2,977 0-24 3, 588 0-29 35, 657 2-91 52,449 4-28 
RY: W aah ae 3, 923 0-31 4,347 0-35 37, 162 2-95 57, 429 4-56 
FLUID MILK AND CREAM 
Milk Cream as Product Cream as Milk Total 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis-: Per 
appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 
000 1b. lb. 000 Ib. lb. 000 Ib. lb. 000 1b. lb. 
1040 es ee 3,942,060 | 344-10 170,040} 14-84]. 1,018,312 | 88-89 4,960,372 | 432-99 
W436. SG 4,461,935 | 387-66 190,554 | 16-56 847,495 | 73-63 5,309,430 | 461-29 
BOAE icc cre c 4,631,749 | 400-08 212,316 | 18-34 - 880,545 | 76-06 5,512,294:| 476-14 
1045) oo. t: 4,837,155 | 413-54 190,571 | 16-29 766,763 | 65-55 5,603,918 | 479-09 
194G eee 5,069,503 | 413-26 197, 532 16-10 796, 949 64:97 5, 866, 452 478-23 
MOA Se te 4,878,802 | 387-36 198,913 | 15-81 886,784 | 70-48 5,760,586 | 457-84 
ALL DAIRY PRODUCTS IN TERMS OF MILK 
Concentrated 
Butter Cheese Whole Milk - Totals 
Dis- Per Dis- Per . Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 
’000 Ib. lb. ’000 lb. lb. 000 1b. lb. 000 Ib. lb. 
ee 8,972,211 | 783-19 518,217 | 44-80 401,801 | 35-07 15,086,801 |1,316-93 
1943... 5... 7,829,967 | 680-28 616,593 53-57 478,496 41-57 14,505,374 |1,260-24 
7 E Goel 8,286,648 | 715-79 615,899 53-20 421,911 36-44 15,114,285 |1,305-54 
3945-0 0. 8,114,231 | 693-20 682,648 | 58-36 438,636 | 37-50 15,073,103 |1,288-63 
1946....... 7,343,571 | 598-64 586,767 47-83 436,445 35-58 14,459,431 |1,178-72 


0997-52... 8,184,895 | 650-53 712,393 | 56-65 519,688 | 41°30 15,513,920 |1,233-02 


1Includes malted milk, cream powder, 1942-47, and condensed coffee, in 1942, items which do not 
appear separately in this table. 2 Includes milk by-products items not separately listed, namely, con- 
densed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, and casein, 1942-47, and sub-standard products, 
1944-47, 3 Ice cream in terms of milk is included in the total for all products; on a per capita basis 
the 1947 disappearance amounted to 1-87 gal. of the product and 26-70 lb. expressed as milk, 
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It will be observed from the accompanying chart that the proportion 
of milk used in factories has decreased in recent years. On the other hand, with 
the growth of urban centres the proportion used for fluid sales moved to a higher 
level. Between 1920 and 1925 the percentage of the total milk supply used for the 
production of factory dairy products increased from 42 to 46 p.c., while the quantities 
employed for manufacture on farms fell from 22 p.c. to less than 19 p.c. By 1935, 
factory production took 48 p.c. and fluid sales, which had taken only 14 p.c. in 
1920, stepped up to 19 p.c. These increases were reflected in farm manufacturing, 
the milk required for this purpose having fallen to less than 16 p.c. There was 
very little change until the outbreak of the War in 1939. By 1945, increased demand 
for fluid milk boosted sales to 23 p.c., and advanced factory requirements to 56 p.c. 
All sections of the country have been using increased quantities of fluid milk, 
particularly during the war years, but the proportion of fluid sales to the total 
available has been most evident in the Prairie Provinces and in Ontario and Quebec. 


PRODUCTION 


BILLION LB OF 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


IN 


CANADA 


(in terms of milk) 


1939,1943 and 1947 


TOTAL MILK 
PRODUCTS ON FARMS : 


Butter Production.—The most pronounced increases in creamery butter 
production took place between 1940 and 1941 and between 1942 and 1943. In the 
latter year it reached the high point of 312,000,000 Ib., falling in the next twelve- 
month period to 299,000,000 lb., and in 1946 to 271,000,000 lb. With the removal 
of rationing and price regulations in 1947 the output moved to higher levels with a 
total production of 291,000,000 lb. 
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Due to price advantages offered to creamery patrons already referred to, a 
sharp recession in dairy butter production occurred during the war years, and the 
1945 production was the lowest on record, amounting to approximately 53,000,000 Ib. 
In 1946, it advanced to 54,000,000 lb. and in 1947 a total production of 
56,000,000 Ib. was recorded. Creamery and dairy butter combined, reached the 
high point in 1941. In 1945, it had fallen to 347,000,000 lb. and in 1946 to 
326,000,000 lb. Increases occurred in both the creamery and dairy make in 1947, 
the total output for that year being 347,000,000 lb. 


24.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, 1942-47, and by Provinces, 
1946 and 1947 


Nortre.—Figures for the years 1921-41 are given at p. 6 of the report ‘‘Dairying Statistics of Canada 


1946’’; for the years 1939-41 at p. 237 of the 1946 Year Book. 


; Butter Cheese 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Total Factory! |Farm-made Total 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Prince Edward Island..1946 3, 896, 000 510,000) 4,406,000 737,000 1,000 738,000 
1947 3, 660, 000 536,000) 4,196,000 658, 000 1,000 659, 000 
Nova Scotia........... 1946 6,988,000] 2,587,000] 9,575,000 Nil 29,000 29,000 
1947 6,617,000} 2,692,000!) 9,309,000 Wy 29,000 29, 000 
New Brunswick....... 1946 6,921,000} 4,645,000} 11,566,000 970, 000 4,000 974,000 
1947 6,908,000] 4,786,000] 11,694,000 737, 000 4,000 741,000 
Quehecgre wh cece 1946 | 85,355,000} 7,810,000) 93,165,000) 43,195,000 30,000)| 48,225,000 
1947 | 97,527,000) 8,122,000) 105, 649,000)) 24,812,000 30,000]) 24,842,000 
OntariOnee se bcos ed 1946 | 69,171,000) 7,757,000) 76,928,000) 96,367,000 156,000)) 96,523,000 
1947 | 77,030,000} 8,181,000) 85,211,000} 88, 895,000 156,000)) 89,051,000 
Manitobascnk aces vec se 1946 | 26,059,000} 5,837,000)) 31,896,000)| 3,228,000 117,000] 3,345,000 
1947 | 26,265,000}  5,963,000|| 32,228,000) 3,590,000 117,000] 3,707,000 
Saskatchewan......... 1946 | 37,025,000} 14,271,000) 51,296,000 440, 000 141,000 581,000 
1947 | 36,330,000] 14,819,000)) 51,149,000 380, 000 141,000 521,000 
lbOrtateeteeee ee nee 1946 | 30,744,000} 9,175,000) 39,919,000) 3,258,000 223,000} 3,481,000 
1947 32, 068, 000 9,499,000] 41,567,000 3,111,000 223,000 3,334, 000 
British Columbia......1946 5,332,000] 1,633,000] 6,965,000 689, 000 39,000 728,000 
1947 4,436,000} 1,697,000] 6,133,000 633, 000 39,000 572, 000 
Canada. 2.0 ec). oaccde 1942 | 284,591,372) 78,525,000) 363,116,372) 207,431,370 787,275]| 208,218,645 
1943 | 311,709,476] 55,407,000) 367,116,476) 166,274,217 760,500) 167,034,717 
1944 | 298,777,262] 54,580,000) 353,357,262] 181,896,679 753,070] 182,649,749 
1945 | 293,811,000} 53,283,000) 347,094,000] 188,729,000 744,600] 189,473,000 
1946 | 271,491,000) 54,225,000) 325,716,000] 148,884,000 740,000] 149,624,000 
1947 | 290,841,000} 56,295,000] 347,136,006] 122,716,000 740,000|) 123,456,000 


1 Includes cheddar, and other cheese made from whole milk. The latter, which amounted to 
2,785,000 lb. in 1946 and 3,013,000 lb. in 1947, was produced in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 

Cheese Production.—Competition with the butter industry placed cheese 
making in a subordinate position after 1925 but by 1937 the industry had recovered a 
little of its former strength, piling up a production of 131,000,000 lb. A recession 
developed during the next two years which may be attributed to the increased 
demand for creamery butter but a sharp upward movement took place in 1940 
when cheese production increased approximately 20,000,000 lb. in one year. Witha 
new price arrangement in 1942, the quantity manufactured was stepped up to 
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207,000,000 lb., the largest production since 1904. The 1947 output was 123,000,000 
lb., a decrease of approximately 26,000,000 lb., as compared with that of the 
previous year. 


The production of farm-made cheese is comparatively small compared with the 
factory product, seldom exceeding 1,000,000 lb. since the establishment of the 
factory system in the early 1880’s. The 1947 production was 740,000 lb. 


During recent years a wider range of cheese products has been manufactured 
in Canada; Roquefort and Cheshire types of cheese are now being produced in small 
quantities. Oka and Trappist cheese have been made in the Trappist monasteries 
for a number of years, and limited quantities of Limburger and lesser known varieties 
are also being produced to meet the needs of a special trade. Processed cheese, a 
secondary product of cheddar cheese representing about 18 p.c. of the poundage, 
is another industry which has developed considerably in the past few years. In 
1947, 27,000,000 Ib. was manufactured in comparison with 12,000,000 lb. ten years 
ago. ‘Then, too, greater use is being made of by-products from cheese. The pro- 
duction of lactose is a comparatively new development in Canada; the amount 
imported is still considerably in excess of the domestic output. This product is 
- made from milk-sugar crystals obtained from whey by a process of evaporation. 
Lactose is being used for many purposes but it has gained special importance as a 
media for the growth of the mould from which penicillin is obtained. 


Concentrated Milk Products.— Data covering products which appear in 
Table 25 include approximately 259,785,000 Ib. of concentrated whole-milk products 
and 77,463,000 lb. of concentrated milk by-products. The total production of all 
products combined in 1947 amounted to approximately 337,248,000 Ib. as compared 
with an output of 300,799,000 lb. in the preceding year. Since 1940 there has 
been a greater demand for evaporated milk, condensed milk and whole-milk powder 
both for export and for domestic use. Hence greater quantities of these products 
are now being manufactured than was the case in the pre-war years. 


25.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1943-47 
Nortr.—Figures for the years 1921-42 are given at p. 12 of the report ‘“‘Dairying Statistics of Canada 1947’’. 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
; 000 Ib. 7000 lb. 7000 lb. 000 lb. 7000 lb. 
Concentrated Whole-Milk Products— 
mivanoratod «milk an cc sak tse se ocas areca: 178,368 184, 344 200, 529 191, 586 211, 894 
MonGensed milks ewe cba eas selene 26,915 31,021 28, 582 31,026. 29,229 
Whole-milk powder, ........5< c. ss/gu dees 15, 053 16,022 14, 850 15, 468 15, 662 
Miscellaneous whole-milk products..... 766 1,070 1,743 2,729 3,000 
Totals, Concentrated Whole-Milk 
PPOGUCES os as Cohen 8 221,102 2325457 245,705 249,809 259,785 
Concentrated Milk By-Products— 
Condensed skim milk................. 4,041 3,505 3, 561 3,531 4,263 
Evaporated skim milk................ 1, 632 2,413 2,373 3,195 3, 936 
Pkam-mMilk powders. s,s. sis c. eet ve 22 SOD, 29, 703 Sd 42,580 54, 249 
Condensed buttermilk................. 1, 648 2,400 2,549 2,501 3,619 
Buttermilk powder.................... 5, 590 4, 467 3, 641 3, 666 4,165 
Os 2 A eo eR 3,112 2,961 3, 683 4,040 6, 756 
Totals, raed Milk By= 
PEPALICUSE Gries) seco aes sce ees 38,665 46,002 53,561 59,990 72,463 
ASrand: Totals... o.5 5.35.06 6 259,767 278,459 299,266 300,799 337,248 


1 Includes lactose. 
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Ice Cream Production.—The output of ice cream production was 23,510,000 
gal. in 1947 as compared with 15,829,000 in 1946. This increase was due to the 
removal of restrictions on the quantity manufactured for civilian use, which were 
in effect until 1947. 


26.—Production of Ice Cream, by Provinces, 1943-47 
Nortre.—Figures for the years 1921-42 are given at p. 14 of the report ‘‘ Dairying Statistics of Canada, 1947”’. 


o 


Province 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


————$—$ | | | | 


000 gal. ’000 gal. ’000 gal. *000 gal. 000 gal. 


Prince Edward Island............0eee0+ 82 100 83 63 126 
NOVaSC0bias oun care tee tenon te 1,060 1,147 1,057 915 1,350 
New. isrunswick oy oo oi. ditties ces Aewaaes 534 497 484 466 701 
Quebeer sue eine skh sae nals see ee oes ee 3, 252 3,309 3, 254 3, 180 4,427 
Ontario. . Sse eek os ee Ce eee 7,591 7, 664 6, 936 6, 874 10,029 
Manitoba........ Dae siete eb es se 1,250 1,173 1,058 1,002 1,375 
Saskatchewant.ccs dicen eee eee eee 853 843 800 768 1,346 
ALDOR sans odo oeiniede saraceaehttes Se eaiens 1, 133 1, 162 1,042 1, 036 1, 669 
British Columbia c. 62s 3s ideecdat hs ase 1, 488 1.71 1, 638 1,525 2, 487 

Totals. 5.403 ..ccNae ee ne 17,243 17,666 16,352 15,829 23,510 


Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products.—Milk consumption statistics 
reveal the increasing popularity of this product as an article of food. Twenty- 
seven years ago the per capita consumption of milk (including cream expressed 
as milk) was estimated at 0-74 pint. Since that time the movement has been 
more or less in an upward direction. The 1947 figures show a per capita daily 
consumption of 0-97 pint, compared with 1-02 pints in 1946. The relationship 
between the amount used by non-producers and by milk suppliers was fairly con- 
stant, the former being approximately two-thirds of the total. Between provinces 
some variations were indicated, depending principally on the make-up of the popu- 
lation and, to a limited extent, on the quantities of milk shipped across provincial 
borders. 


The domestic disappearance of total butter, which had been estimated at 33-69 
Ib. per capita in 1942, suffered a reduction of nearly 44 lb. the following year as the 
result of butter rationing. In subsequent years very little change took place in 
the domestic disappearance per capita until 1946 when short supplies made it 
necessary to reduce temporarily the butter ration. In 1947 the per capita dis- 
appearance moved up to 27-93 lb. as compared to 25-75 lb. in 1946. Cheese appears 
to have gained in popularity during the past few years, moving from 4 lb. per capita 
in 1942 to 5-08 lb. in 1947. During the past six years the disappearance of concen- 
trated whole-milk products advanced from 14-01 lb. per capita to 16-51 lb. in 


* 
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1947; and concentrated milk by-products moved from 3-54 lb. to 4-56 Ib. All 
dairy products expressed in terms of milk, showed a decrease of 83 lb. per capita 
between 1942 and 1947. 


Sales Income.—Farmers received large incomes from the sale of dairy products 
during the war years partly as a result of the subsidies and bonuses paid by the 
Government. In 1945 the income from dairying amounted to $270,000,000 as 
compared with $148,000,000 at the commencement of the War in 1939. The 
relationship of dairy sales income to that of total farm income was only 12 p.c. 
in 1926; during the course of the next four years it moved up to 24 p.c., and 
reached the high point of 33 p.c. in 1931. As other lines of farming became more 
profitable, declines in dairy sales began to develop. In 1936 this relationship fell 
to 24 p.c..and regardless of important advances in dairy production and prices, the 
1947 income represented only 16 p.c. of the total farm income of Canada. 


During the past twenty-six years, the trend in sales income from dairy products 
has been in two directions. In 1920 it stood at $153,000,000; sharp declines occurred 
in the two subsequent years and in 1922 it amounted to only $105,000,000. This 
was followed by several increases, and in 1928 it registered the highest point since 
1920, when farmers realized $121,000,000 from their dairy products. In 1930 
it moved up to $150,000,000 but, owing to exceptionally low prices in the depression 
period which followed, it was reduced in 1932 to a figure comparable with that of 
1928. From 19338 there has been a continuous increase in income, reaching the 
sum of $324,000,000 in 1947. 


Value of Dairy Production.—The farm value of milk, and the total value of 
dairy products followed much the same pattern as that of income. The former 
advanced from $222,000,000 in 1920 to $402,000,000 in 1947; while the total value 
of dairy products moved up from $289,000,000 to $536,000,000. From 1946 to 
1947 the former advanced $48,000,000 and the latter $112,000,000. Farm value 
figures shown in Tables 27 and 28, p. 380, which include sales income and income in 
kind, reflect the extensions that have taken place in dairy farm undertakings. 


Prices of Dairy Products.*—Butter prices at the factory, which had averaged 
approximately 23 cents and 25 cents per lb. in 1989 and 1940, advanced to nearly 
33 cents in 1941 and 53 cents in 1947. The former prices were comparable with 
‘those paid during the early stages of the First World War, but were considerably 
lower than those paid in 1919 and 1920 when the average was 54 cents and 57 cents, 
respectively. Factory cheese prices moved up from 12 and 14 cents per lb. in 1939 
and 1940 to 31 cents in 1947. In 1947, the average sales income per 100 lb. of milk 
was $2-37 as compared with $2-14 in 1946, and $1-27 in 1939. These averages 
were lower than those of 1920, the average for that year being $2-17, with the excep- 
tion of 1947 which was the highest on record. Plant cost of milk in 1947 was $2-44 
per 100 lb. while the farm value of milk was $2-33 per 100 lb. and the total value 
of dairy production averaged $3-11 per 100 lb. In 1939 the same items averaged 
$1-14, $0-92 and $1-37, respectively. 


* For a fuller treatment of Aten and price regulations as they affect dairy production, see the report 
“Dairy Situation in Canada, 1946’ 
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27.—Values of Farm Milk Production in Canada, 1942-47, and by Provinces, 
1946 and 1947 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1921-41 are given at p. 19 of the report ‘‘Dairying Statistics of Canada 
1947’’; for the years 1939-41 at p. 240 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Milk Otherwise Used 


Used in Manufacture Total 

Provi ay. Milk 

BON TEC Ses On In Fluid Farm-Home] Fed on Pro- 

Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms duction 

$000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island. 1946 197 1, 823 538 543 152 3, 253 
1947 267 1,896 641 604 171 3,579 
Nova Scotia..........- 1946 1,075 3, 462 4,404 998 267 10, 206 
1947 1,437 Stave) 4,359 1,100 294 10, 865 
New Brunswick....... 1946 1,910 3,302 2,447 1,393 294 9,346 
1947 2,466 3, 587 2,667 1,488 321 10, 529 
@Quebeckeec.xseteee 1946 3,132 50, 226 36, 967 7,669 3,323 101,317 
1947 4,200 56, 958 41,738 8,403 oF 769 115, 068 
Ontariogc Menon foe 1946 3,176 62,101 47,184 10, 279 4,125 126, 865 
1947 4,398 69, 634 52,384 11,414 4,652 142, 482 
Manitobagesn urna nee 1946 Cope wal 11, 056 5,341 2,678 1,385 22,631 
1947 2,934 12,881 5, 561 2,998 1, 565 25, 934 
Saskatchewan......... 1946 5, 440 14, 490 4,770 6, 239 2,941 33, 880 
1947 7,096 16, 449 5, 386 6, 891 Srooe 39,154 
Al bertarceasimieccatin 1946 8, 552 13,013 7,004 3,974 2,980 30, 853 
1947 4,627 15,996 7, 841 4,595 3, 450 36, 509 
British Columbia...... 1946 653 3, 934 9,639 740 524 15, 490 
1947 879 4,549 10, 808 905 655 17, 796 
Canadasiistsc. eos 1942 25,289 134,861 42,714 285862 11,390 268,112 
1943 19,826 152,905 84,650 27,046 12,422 296,849 
1944 19,770 165,400 . 98,109 29,008 13,418 325,705 
1945 18,915 163,226 102,981 30,680 14,152 329,954 
1946 21,306 163,407 118,624 34,513 15,991 353,841 
1947 28,304 185,625 131,385 38,393 18,209 401,916 


28.—Values of Production, Cost of Milk at Plants, and Income from Dairying, 


in Canada 1942-47, and by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


Norts.—The first two columns of this table represent values based on total production, the entire milk 
supply being accounted for in each case. The third column is the cost of milk delivered for fluid and for 
manufactured purposes; while the fourth column represents the income received from the sale of milk, 


butterfat and dairy butter. 


Figures for the years 1921-41 are given at p. 21 of the report ‘‘Dairying Sta- 
tistics of Canada, 1947’’; for the years 1939-41 at p. 241 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Total Cost Sales : : 
i Valuoot Value of Or ARIE: JelAasae Per Hundredweight of Milk 
Province and Year : Milk : _ 
Dairy Dros Delivered! from Tétal VW Plant Sal 
Products : at Plants | Dairying oe ap fees 
duction Value | Value | Cost | Income 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 1946 3,638 82253 2,081 2,380 || 2-15 1-93 1-69 1-92 
1947 4,570 3,579 2,623 2,573 || 2-80 2-20 2-25 2°17 
Nova Scotia......... 1946 12, 663 10, 206 7,216 8,210 |} 2-83 2-28 2-22 2°38 
1947 14,738 10, 865 8,397 8,662 || 3-34 2-46 2-66 2-52 
New Brunswick...... 1946 10,769 9,346 5,125 6,094 |} 2-39 2-07 1-96 2-17 
1947 13, 200 10,529 6,481 6,878 2-91 2-32 2-48 2°38: 
Quebecsasae eee 1946 | 120,069 } 101,317 78, 288 88,699 |] 2-53 2-13 1-94 2-15 
1947 | 153,651 115,068 | 102,455 } 101,335 |) 3-16 2°37 2:48 2-38 
Ontariojskoeee ohenen 1946 | 155,462 | 126,865 96,656 | 109,760 |} 2-72 2-22 2-00 2-26 
1947 | 196,105 124,192 | 123,276 | 3-35 2-44 2-51 2°47 


142, 482 
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28.—Values of Production, Cost of Milk at Plants, and Income from Dairying, 
in Canada 1942-47, and by Provinces, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


oe ; Ba a f aay : Sales Per Hundredweight of Milk 
4 alue o Pat i ncome 
Be ch eat Dairy | Pros Delivered) from |"roea ) Farm Plant | Sales 
Products | guetion | 2 es Dairying | Value | Value | Cost | Income 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $ $ $ $ 
MamitObad fe casas case 1946 26,211 22,631 14, 544 16,579 2°15 1-86 1-68 1°89 
1947 33, 308 25, 934 19, 084 18, 875 2-71 2-11 2°19 2°11 
Saskatchewan........ 1946 37,637 33, 880 16, 740 19,995 1-99 1-79 1-56 1-79 
1947 47,841 39,154 22,118 22,782 2°54 2°08 2-09 2-06 
Al bertace . seo.) 3 1946 36, 900 30, 853 18,212 20, 855 2-23 1-86 1-68 1-87 
1947 46,739 36, 509 24,470 24, 403 2°75 2-15 2°19 2°13 
British Columbia... ..1946 20, 290 15, 490 12, 664 13, 827 3°19 2°43 2-38 2°52 
1947 25, 588 17,796 16,119 15,610 4-07 2°83 3°08 2-92 
Camada............ 1942 366,873 268,112 204,823 218,927 2°10 1-53 1-56 1-57 
1943 379,403 296,849 216,315 243,561 2°14 1-69 1-58 1-73 
1944 393,027 329,705 228,003 268,305 2°23 1-85 1°65 1-90 
1945 399,927 329,954 204,126 269,875 2:28 1-87 1-69 1-91 
1946 423,639 300,041 251,526 286,399 2°30 2°09 1-92 2-14 
1947 535,740 401,916 $25,939 324,394 o-1l 2°30 2°44 Q°o0 


29.— Values of the Dairy Products of Canada, 1942-47, and by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1921-41 are given at p. 20 of the report ‘‘Dairying Statistics of Canada, 
1947’’; for the years 1939-41 at p. 240 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Skim 
: Butter Cheese Miscel- Milk Milk, 
oe laneous | Otherwise | Butter- woe 
Creamery Dairy Factory ee Products Used EWhee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E.I.....1946 | © 1,574,000} 197,000} 184,000 1 87,000] 1,345,000} 251,000) 3,638,000 
1947 2,050,000} 267,000} 207,000 1 167,000} 1,587,000} 292,000) 4,570,000 
INES ee 1946 2,966,000] 1,068,000 Nil 7,000) 1,786,000} 6,212,000) 624,000) 12,663,000 
1947 3,487,000] 1,429,000 ey 8,000] 2,374,000 6, 811, 000 629,000)} 14,738,000 
NEB ene 1946 2,829,000} 1,909,000 219,000 1,000 639, 000 4,450,000 722,000)| 10,769,000 
1947 3, 636,000) 2,465,000} 228,000} 1,000) 985,000) 5,109,000} 776,000) 13,200,000 
(SC aaa 1946 | 33,741,000} 3,124,000]10,775,000|  8,000)13,418,000) 54,208,000} 4,795,000) 120,069,000 
1947 52,665,000) 4,191,000) 7,851,000 9,000}19,006,000| 64,077,000} 5,852,000) 153, 651,000 
UG 1946 27,378,000} 3, 142,000/22, 850,000} 34,000)29,518,000) 68,094,000} 4,446, 000}) 155, 462, 000 
: 1947 | 41,596,000] 4,360, 000/26,193,000) 38,000/37, 821,000) 80,569,000} 5,528,000} 196, 105, 000 
Man......1946 9,704,000} 2,148,000} 1,174,000} 23,000} 1,340,000} 10,381,000) 1,441,000} 26,211,000 
1947 | 13,526,000} 2,904,000} 1,620,000] 30,000) 2,008,000} 11,760,000} 1,460,000] 33,308,000 
Sask en Pe 1946 | 13,688,000] 5,409,000} 201,000} 31,000}; 938,000] 15,075,000} 2,295,000]| 37,637,000 
1947 18, 892,000) 7,054,000 240,000} 42,000} 1,696,000) 17,060,000] 2,857,000]| 47,841,000 
PAL UAIN... -,- 1946 | 11,440,000] 3,505,000} 979,000] 47,000) 2,392,000) 15,934,000] 2,603,000|| 36,900,000 
1947 | 16,355,000} 4,569,000) 1,172,000) 58,000) 3,726,000} 18,057,000} 2, 802,000)| 46,739,000 
125 6 aaa 1946 2,130,000} 642,000) 146,000) 11,000] 4,847,000} 12,244,000} 270,000}} 20,290,000 
1947 2,387,000} 867,000) 181,000) 12,000} 6,954,000} 14,907,000}  280,000)) 25,588,000 
Canada, .1942 | 97,740,910|24,671,000)44,941,562| 160,000)47,855,754| 134,057,027|17,447,473]| 366,873,726 
1948 | 105,104, 000/19, 666,000/38,902,000) 160,200/49,200,000) 142,756,000/19, 615,000) 375,403,200 
1944 | 101,536, 009/19, 614, 000/42,140,000| 156,200/54,692,000) 155,977,000/18,912,000|| 393,027,200 
1945 | 101,405, 000/18, 756,000) 42,734,000) 159,000/52,983,000| 164,930,000/18, 960,000) 399,927,000 
1946 | 105,450,000) 21,144, 000/36, 528,000] 162,000|54,965,000| 187,943,000/17, 447,000] 423,639,000 
1947 | 154,594, 000(28, 106, 000137 ,692,000! 198,000!74,737,000| 219,937,000)20,476,000' 535,740,000 


1 Since the data in this table are rounded to thousands, the estimated value of farm-made cheese in the 
eae of Prince Edward Island has been eliminated. The value of the product was $200 in both 1946 
an 
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Subsection 7.—Horticulture 


A survey of the floriculture and nursery stock industry was conducted annually 
until 1943 when, as a wartime measure, it was discontinued. 


Fruit Production.—The production of fruit in Canada on a commercial 
scale is confined to well defined areas in five provinces. In Nova Scotia production 
is mainly centred in the counties of the Annapolis Valley and to a lesser extent 
in Hants County; in New Brunswick, the counties of the St. John River Valley 
and Westmorland County. The fruit districts in Quebec include the Montreal 
area, North Shore area, the Eastern Townships and Quebec City district: in 
Ontario, all the counties adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes as 
far as Georgian Bay—the most famous sections being in the Niagara district: and 
in British Columbia the four well defined fruit areas are the Okanagan Valley, 
Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes section and Vancouver Island. 


These areas yield large quantities of plums, peaches, apricots, cherries, 
strawberries, raspberries and other small fruits. A short article is given below 
on the production of apples; this will be followed in succeeding editions of the Year 
Book by short synopses of other fruits. 


Apples.—Apples are the most important fruit grown in Canada, both from the 
standpoint of quantity and value. Apple orchards are more widely distributed 
than any other tree fruit because the trees are better able to withstand the extremes 
of temperature common in the Dominion. According to the 1941 Census there 
were 132,993 acres of apple trees out of a total of 177,952 acres of fruit trees of all 
types. Apple trees are reported in all provinces according to the Census, but 
production on a commercial scale is confined to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. As is to be expected, apple orcharding 
had its beginnings in Eastern Canada in what was then known as New France, and 
recorded plantings were made in the vicinity of Quebec City about the year 1608. 
It was not until 1698, however, that the earliest orchards were set out. These 
were located near Port Royal in what is now the Province of Nova Scotia. French 
settlers carried trees westward as civilization spread in that direction and the 
first apple trees were planted about 1790 in Ontario along the Detroit River. 
Not until 1850 were orchards set out in British Columbia. Orchards thrived in 
all but the Prairie Provinces where climatic conditions were too severe. In recent 
years, vigorous varieties have been developed which are adaptable to conditions 
on the Prairies and some plantings have been made, but as yet the orchards have 
not reached commercial size. 


According to Volume VIII of the 1941 Census, the number of apple trees 
in Canada was highest in 1911. In that year 16,217,176 trees were reported, 
and of this number 10,617,372 trees were of bearing age. The tree population 
has declined with each successive census until, in 1941, there were only 4,248,405 
trees of bearing age and 2,316,950 others. 


Production of apples has not shown the same downward trend. This is 
accounted for by the fact that in the earlier years many of the trees were of unprofit- 
able varieties and were planted too close together. As the orchards grew older and 
more crowded they were neglected and yields fell off accordingly. With the gradual 
removal of these older trees and the introduction of better varieties and improved 
cultural practices, the production per tree has been increased. Another factor 
affecting the increased yield per tree is the shift of the producing areas; while the 
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orchards in the older fruit producing districts of Central Canada have been abandoned 


. or badly neglected, newer areas have been developed in British Columbia, Quebec 


and New Brunswick. 


Table 30 shows the estimated commercial quantity and value of fruit grown in 
Canada. 


30.—Estimated Commercial Production and Shipping-Point Values of Fruit, 1944-46, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1939-43 


Average 
Kind of Fruit and Year Quantity | Weight Value per ee 
of Quantity 
bu. lb. $ $ 
Apples— 
EASV ited OAR OLIN ororetarare tok ata aie aratataerere wrene eee 13, 168, 000 592,569,000 11,914,000 0-90 
OS Ape ONS ME Sasi. Oi tatre ee ated 17, 829, 000 802,305,000 22, 807,000 1-28 
NORD ecrerten ett tiem ote Strid thee 7,635, 000 343,575,000 12, 857, 000 1-68 
UQAG Et ee aecioehcnid ce aioe arelonio bens 19, 282,000 867,690,000 27,196,000 1-41 
Pears— 
VeNEL OSOeAS SNe ah sick chen aan ee 683, 000 34, 160, 000 1,113,000 1-63 
OA ERS DEM Sees ts tte acialdey oe 894,000 | 44,700,000 2,007,000 2-24 
OZO MPMI Ree teint Cael Srciiracte ors oak 600, 000 30, 000, 000 1, 582, 000 2-64 
OSG serge etre aie © wars ahold biog ose euelule 951,000 47, 550, 000 2,278,000 2-40 
Plums and Prunes— 
Gee OS AAO se cicte Ae taro hice aby eter ess 366, 000 18, 300,000 667,000 1-82 
LY ase erCPAISI RG RRR RIL RNa ar eS Papas 535,000 26, 750, 000 1,375,000 2°57 
OSG hers ene his aoe ae he ess Sirens 486,000 24,300,000 1,270,000 2-61 
HAG Rect ecee erate eatin oad mine cikid sansa 811,000 40,550,000 . 1,755, 000 2°16 
Peaches— 
PAV EGO 40 eae oon deta tans Bebe ee 1, 423, 000 71, 140,000 2,423,000 1-70 
1,698,000 84, 900, 000 4,534,000 2-67 
1,566,000 78,300; 000 4,502,000 2°87 
TOUR ASR 2 Pi a ed en Sete g Mare a a 2,145,000 107, 250, 000 5,356, 000 2-50 
Apricots— 
TNR SRE LOS ft aR as UW RN 68,000 3,380, 000 156, 000 2-29 
TOMA SERA a hoe, mieten che 146,000 7,300,000 489, 000 3°35 
LOS G SF. Acres aaa nea Seana ate ye 87,000 4,350,000 319,000 3°67 
11. Nae eet Beato sey ce PNT eR ee 147,000 7,350, 000 446, 000 3°03 
Cherries— 
Arya DOO—Sa ie Masts sss Seto ora ee Sak cue 268, 000 13,390,000 1,144,000 4-27 
Dario See OI hela toad aed wise 285,000 14, 250, 000 1, 909, 000 6-70 
TOG hetenteye tec «Sik Se rovs cites ice eens 237,000 11, 850, 000 1, 724, 000 7-27 
A Gia aietarcs syctctars st MCN Gata ached pvalesere tne 337,000 16, 850, 000 2,113,000 6-27 
at 
Strawberries— 
Axes AMBP RT Saw MOR Sed 7 doe aa ne Sat oe re 23, 206, 000 29,008,000 2,356, 000 0-10 
Oe a A RES SOE Ale CO iens tue ee 10, 922,000 13, 652,000 2,303,000 0-21 
iy) eae SSA CGO BE Eocene 16, 726,000 20, 908, 000 4,186,000 0-25 
TS (hice ete wrcce bi kOe ere ote sisted Saree ee 17,412,000 21,765,000 4,498,000 0-26 
Raspberries— 
DAF BU OS Od ies ee cons ottyers ae oro of Slate Wrareewi os 10, 246, 000 12, 808, 000 1, 561,000 °15 
SE Ror, on oe ete aren: sel ac cboleiarei ekg s Bhalont 10, 806, 000 13, 508, 000 2,682,000 0-25 
OADM Res Bee ce ee essa he ME eons 12,548,000 15, 685, 000 3, 147,000 0-25 
DO AG Bree ibe oth ors iciardee sles clu naete easels a oiate 13, 240, 000 16, 550,000 3,304, 000 0-25 
Loganberries— Ib 
PARC MELO SSAC em as ate ik eich feiofecs sade bodice see 1, 944,000 1,944,000 121,000 06 
Lee RA Laine SO ped AS CIE eRe tee 1, 660,000 1,660,000 196, 000 0-12 
OAD Ener etter, SE ra rahe Gc cteroree ete eretae w. 6 1,447,000 1,447,000 140,000 0-10 
EG SA ee nas Nera ao tae Eo i), wic aisle mele 1, 637, 000 1, 637,000 222,000 0-14 
Grapes— 
Paty US ORLa edo tie chide ctete cee « visictiadindets 56, 830, 000 56, 830, 000 1,361,000 0-02 
1944 60, 862, 000 60, 862, 000 2,380,000 0-04 
66,012,000 66,012,000 2,543,000 0-04 
67,321,000 67,821,000 3,160,000 0-05 
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31.—Values and Weight of Commerical Fruit Produced, by Provinces, 1944-46, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1939-43 


Nova New ‘ British 
Year Scotia | Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia Total 
VALUES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AVL OS GSS SHR aha teins wees: 3, 189, 000 402,000 |} 1,832,000 | 7,809,000 | 9,584,000 |} 22,816,000 
G4 Ae ean eerie io tielolets 5,063, 000 436, 000 1,834,000 | 12,065,000 | 21,284,000 40,682,000 
Lee ini ct or Ae NA me eae 1,449, 000 531, 000 953, 000 9,567,000 | 19,770,000 32,270,000 
MOBO ee Aeon ake o srercl aie 5, 932, 000 666, 000 2,022,000 | 14,636,000 | 27,132,000 50,388, 000 
WEIGHT ; 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. 
Wer OS 9-43 ste dee. eee 197,460,000 | 12,110,000 | 52,612,000 | 264,992,000 | 306,355,000 || 833, 529, 000 
WOAa TEs Mis cits sees tons ate 239,564,000 | 13,942,000 | 44,138,000 | 278,240,000 | 494,003,000 |11,069,887,000 
MOA a wietag-st. Merete moet 52, 290, 000 8, 885, 000 8, 850,000 | 152,291,000 | 374,111,000 || 596, 427, 000 
NOS Gir. nic enero ete eects 273,916,000 | 15,956,000 | 48,862,000 | 281,854,000 | 573,925,000 |1,194,513,000 


Subsection 8.—Special Agricultural Crops 


Maple Sugar and Syrup.—Production of maple sugar and maple syrup is 
confined to the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. 
The bulk of the crop comes from the Eastern Townships area of Quebec. This 
district is famous both in Canada and the United States as the centre of the maple 
industry. With the relaxation of price controls, prices in 1947 were substantially 
above those of the previous season. The price of both maple sugar and syrup was 
influenced to a great extent by the keen demand in the United States. The exports 
to that country are chiefly in the form of sugar. The large maple products pro- 
cessors purchase syrup from the growers and reduce it to sugar of uniformly good 
quality suitable for the United States market. The crop in 1947 was the largest 
on record and expressed as syrup amounted to 3,923,000 gallons. The value of the 
crop hit an all-time high of $14,139,000. 


32.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced 
in Canada, 1941-47, and by Provinces, 1945-47 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
Value, 
Province and Year Average Average Sugar 
Quantity! | Price per Value! Quantity! | Price per Valuet and 
Pound Gallon Syrup 
lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 5 : 
OA Hae yon ta ee, 18,000 42-0 8,000 4,000 3-50 14,000 22,000 
LODO ese eee es 20,000 42-0 8,000 6,000 3°50 21,000 29,000 
MOA ae ee, eee 14,000 52-0 7,000 9,000 3°94 35, 000 42,000 
New Brunswick— 
GAD Be: ser Reha 91,000 42-0 38,000 8,000 3°77 31,000 69,000 
OA G Wares otc rth 68,000 42-0 29,000 10,000 3°77 38,000 67,000 
LOA ite sa Rs se ete 93,000 50-0 46, 000 23,000 4.25 - 98,000 144, 000 
Quebec— - 
DOB Gh de one 1,804, 000 26-0 469,000 } 1,203,000 2-95 3,549,000 |} 4,018,000 
TOBG Re te an roee 2,448, 000 27-0 661,000 1, 638, 000 2-92 4,783,000 5,444,000 © 
ariel Sinker aes 3, 260, 000 37-0 1,206,000 | 2,831,000 3-48 9, 852,000 |] 11,058, 000 
ntario— 
UO eis ek bat 7,000 35-0 2,000 123,000 3°15 387,000 389, 000 
LOAG HER 82 eT aiehte 7,000 35-0 2,000 235,000 3°15 740,000 742,000 
a eal Reedy te ARTs 67,000 41-0 27,000 717,000 4.00 2,868,000 |] 2,895,000 
otals— 
jo ee a eee 2,390,000 17-5 418,000 | 2,037,000 1:54 3,143,000 || 3,561,000 
DL Do ars oe ge ee 3,737,000 20-0 750,000 | 2,877,000 2-07 5,966,000 || 6,716,000 
OAS Se) Se ee, 2,416,600 25-5 619,000 | 2,058,000 2-49 5,131,060 || 5,750,000 
ADA ee: Re 25207 ,000 26-7 | 591,000 | 2,870,000 2-95 8,466,000 || 9,057,000 
DA enn Oat ar ae 1,920,000 26-9 517,000 1,338,000 2°98 3,981,000 4,498,000 
W9AC ARS fe, Se 2,543,000 27-5 700,000 | 1,889,000 2-96 5,582,000 || 6,282,000 
LEY bee iN Ahem scrnee 3,434,000 37-4 1,286,000 | 3,580,000 3-59 12,853,000 || 14,139,000 


1 To nearest thousand. 
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Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, six beet-sugar factories being located in these 
Provinces. In Quebec, sugar beets have been grown only since 1942 and production 
centres around St. Hilaire, south of Montreal in the Eastern Townships. The 
area harvested in Quebec in 1946 was 2,413 acres although the plant at St. Hilaire 
has a capacity to handle production from 10,000 acres. In Ontario, sugar-beet 
factories are located at Wallaceburg and Chatham. The acreage in Ontario has 
declined steadily from 38,169 in 1940 to only 9,287 in 1943. Since that year, how- 
ever, the acreage has again expanded and in 1946, 23,293 acres were cropped, though 
production still remained well below the capacity of the two plants and only the 
Chatham factory processed beets in 1946. Sugar-beet production in Manitoba 
also declined during 1941-44. In 1940, the area harvested was 15,682 acres while 
in 1946 the area amounted to only 11,599 acres. The sugar-beet plant in Manitoba 
is located at Fort Garry. Sugar-beet production in Alberta is carried on in the 
neighbourhood of Raymond and Picture Butte. This area has seen a steady 


increase during the past six years with the acreage in 1946 amounting to 29,564 acres. 


33.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets, and Quantities and Values of 
Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1939-46 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1911-20 will be found at p. 1057 of the 1932 Year Book; for 1921-30 at p. 257 
of the 1933 edition; and for 1931-38 at p. 222 of the 1942 edition. 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 

ee beet |i ae | Tet les | etl D Gunntity | Value | per. 

Acre per Ton Pound 

iE acres tons tons $ $ lb. $ cts. 
BOBO So asc. 59, 603 9-84 586, 444 7-53 4,417,372 || 169,320,343 | 8,063,332 4-8 
EL, Aesatetc 82,270 10-03 825, 344 7:30 6,022,670 || 213,602,511 | 10, 853, 665 5-1 
GES Cee 70, 803 10-01 708, 616 8-16 5,781,151 |} 215,879,271 | 11,639, 825 5-4 
iL ieee gee 64, 768 10-84 701, 884 9-17 6,434,517 || 189,066,870 | 11,349, 746 6-0 
LAYS iene 57, 483 8-25 474, 378 9-68 4,592,240 |) 129,268,010 | 8,728,995 6°8 
CY 2 70, 446 8-02 564, 927 9-91 5,598,393 || 165,318,840 | 11, 281,052 6-8 
DOLD cite cass 63, 134 10-44 -618,790 | 10-01 6,192,942 | 163,837,790 | 11,198,989 6°98 
PO8G nc... e's 71, 939 10-23 735, 849 10-91 8,030, 859 || 205,779,800 | 14,022, 621 6-8 


Flax.—There is an excellent market for dew-retted flax fibre in the United 
Kingdom. Canadian production, however, has to meet the competition of flax 
of equal quality from other countries where it can be produced more economically. 
British buyers in 1948 were paying 2 to 3 cents per lb. more than was offered during 
the 1946-47 season. The demand for Canadian flax in Canada has led to plans for 
an increase in acreage. The Canadian producer of fibre flax seed to-day is in a very 
favourable position. 
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34.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre and Tow, 1939-47 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1915-30 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1931-38 
at p. 224 of the 1942 edition. 


Production Values 
oe or Seed Fib Green | Seed Fibre Green | Total 
pee 1pre Tow mee Tow 
acres bu lb. tons $ $ $ $ 

103 Oe Fee od, 10, 536 63,216 | 4,079,600 2,230 || 245,700 914, 100 89, 200 || 1,249,000 
LOA Ota 20,275 81,300 5,977, 5001 1,027 345, 925 1,315, 0501 65,600 || 1,726,575 
LOSI Nas ces 44, 467 137,930 | 11,000,000! 755 482,750 2,597, 5001 37,750 || 3,118,000 
NAUE Vap ates cents 47,070 195, 915 9,312,000 875 439, 827 2,528, 228 33,645 || 3,001, 700 
[OAS Teeter 35, 297 157, 957 8, 742, 0002 815 631, 828 1,970, 400 48,900 || 2,651, 128 
O44 3 seek ancien 39,102 122, 487 5, 768, 000 1,015 502, 948 1,555, 600 50,800 || 2,109,348 
VO45 Ae ee ees os 21 b5D7 68, 747 6, 000, 000 650 343, 700 1,775,000 42,300 || 2,161,000 
19464 te Chases 15, 762 81,000 1,786,000 Nil 405, 000 452,000 - 857,000 
[9478 eos eee 11,003 50,000 1, 852,000 “ 300, 000 482,000 - 782,000 

1Tncluding turbine tow. 2 Tncludes estimated production from 8,040 acres carried over from 
previous processing year. 3 Subject to revision. 


Tobacco.—The tobacco acreage expanded rapidly from the years 1943 to 
1946 under the influence of an almost unlimited domestic and overseas demand. 
The high point was reached in 1946 when 110,358 acres produced 141,384,000 Ib. 
of tobacco of all types. In 1947, the planted acreage again showed an increase, 
but, due to unseazsonable weather during the spring and early frosts in September, 
the harvested acreage was not so large as expected. At that, 125,086 acres were 
cropped. Canada’s largest export outlet is the United Kingdom. With the 
imposition of import restrictions by the United Kingdom, the market outlook was 
very uncertain during the growing and marketing season. The regulations were 
relaxed during the early winter months to allow the importation of Canadian tobacco 
to the value of $6,090,009 during the 1947-48 season. Restricted imports by the 
United Kingdom have enabled Canadian manufacturers to build up their much 
depleted stocks of leaf tobacco. The low level of stocks has assisted in maintaining 
a high level of prices to the producer during the 1947-48 season. 


35.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
1939-47 


Norre.—Figures for representative years 1900-28 are given at p. 228 of the 1939 Year Book, and for the 
years 1929-38 at p. 225 of the 1940 edition. 


Average Average 
Planted es Total ; Gross 
Year Area tee * Production al oe Farm Value 
acres lb. lb. cts. $ 
1930 teenie Berens, 2 sill ee 92,300 1,167 | 107,703,400 18-1 19, 443, 800 
1940 Ae eet cee Wee. cee ths 67, 880 943 64, 019, 600 17-3 11, 086, 300 
FL QA Tyee set, 2 S25 ot ie iat ree aan pee ee 70, 560 neat 94, 182, 500 20-5 19, 337, 500 
LOAD ok oc teas oe eR EI 78,730 1,139 89, 699, 400 24-0 21,539, 100 
1943 nots 6 Eee eer 71,140 971 69, 103; 900 28-4 19, 646, 200 
VOSS. ho eile tac ar oe eee 88, 495 1,191 105, 415, 500 29-4 31,001, 900 
1945 =.) es es Se ee 93 | 277 990 92,345, 000 33-2 30, 620, 000 
194G SiG ai teh cece Oe ke 110, 358 1, 281 141,384,000 35-0 49, 472,000 
194 eo ates was oe ee 125, 086 943 116, 084,000 35-9 41,709,000 
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36.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Provinces, 1939-46 


Norte.—Figures for the years 1934-88 will be found at p. 229 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Year 
Planted| Pro- Planted] Pro- Planted| Pro- 

Area |duction Value Area |duction Value Area, |duction Value 

acres |’000 lb. $ acres | ’0001b $ acres | 000 lb. $ 
BIA eh Awcteverat staat 14,330 | 13,221 | 1,655,500 || 77,660 | 94,162 | 17,741,900 310 320 46, 400 
MOAU ECS oto 13,980 | 13,144 | 1,679,400 || 53,450 | 50,368 | 9,307,900 450 508 99,000 
1A. nee ie 12,470 | 9,541 1,154,600 || 57,450 | 83,875 | 18,042,700 640 766 140, 200 
yy ed wie, scat 10, 540 9,474 1,530,200 || 67,830 | 79,852 | 19,934,300 360 3138 74, 600 
Men PAR ole wiclond , 580 6, 512 1,477,900 || 63,340 | 62,325 | 18,104,600 220 267 63, 700 
OE ae eee 8,984 | 8,898 | 2,413,800 |] 79,359 | 96,375 | 28,550,000 152 143 38, 100 
130 Gee ene 10,007 9,391 2,784,000 |} 83,140 | 82,798 | 27,785,000 130 156 51,000 
HOSD or seine vsc.k 1,821 | 11,695 | 3,383,000 }| 98,386 {129,519 | 46,034,000 151 170 55, 000 


37.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Types, 1940-46 


; Average 
Average 
Planted : Total Farm Gross 

Type and Year Area, are n Production Price Farm Value 

Dp per Pound 

acres lb. lb. cts. $ 

EH e=CULE Shomer ants Some ds 1940 48,610 865 42,027,500 20-6 8, 655, 300 
1941 55,370 1,359 75, 242,900 22-5 16, 920, 300 
1942 63, 980 1,123 71, 856, 600 26-2 18,817, 700 
1943 60, 120 978 58,785, 800 30-0 17, 638, 700 
1944 73, 697 1,176 86, 669, 000 30-7 26, 634, 100 
1945 77,200 976 75,353, 000 34-9 26,311,000 
1946 91, 482 1,302 119, 027, 000 36-6 43, 554, 000 
le on crn ene fale 1940 9,710 Ae D7 11, 818, 100 12-2 1, 440, 600 
1941 7,060 1,410 9, 965, 400 14-6 1, 450, 600 
1942 7,820 1,306 10, 220, 600 17-0 1, 737, 400 
1943 6,540 1,008 6, 590, 800 21-3 1,402, 800 
1944 9,460 1,292 12, 223,000 23-2 2, 830, 000 
1945 9, 442 1,094 10,330, 000 25-6 2,641, 000 
1946 10, 478 15151 12,058, 000 27-0 3, 260, 000 
PUD ATHON Bite as Arias ees Nation es 1940 4,370 1,074 4,693, 800 10-4 490, 400 
1941 3, 860 1,058 4,082, 500 10-6 432,200 
1942 3,750 1,120 4,199,000 13-0 544, 400 
1943 2,650 857 2 270,000 15-0 340, 500 
1944 2,400 1,240 2,976,000 21-0 624, 900 
1945 3,093 1,067 3,300, 000 24-2 800, 000 
1946 4,165 1,305 25-8 1, 405, 000 


Apiculture.—The 1946 season was another poor honey year for the bee- 


keepers of Eastern Canada. For the third successive year the honey crop in Ontario 
was smaller than in the previous season; the 1946 crop was the smallest on record. 
In a normal year, Ontario produces more honey than any other province, but in 
1946 Alberta was the largest producer. During recent years there has been a 
tendency for Ontario farmers to reduce the acreage of alfalfa and clover, which are 
the chief nectar producing plants. It is considered that Ontario’s decline in pro- 
duction is the direct result of this trend. A corresponding increase in acreage of 
alfalfa and clover has taken place in the Prairie Provinces and honey production 
in that area has increased accordingly. 
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38.—Beekeepers and Colonies, led st er Values of Honey and Beeswax, 
1939=4 


Nore.—Statistics by provinces are shown in the ‘‘Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’. 
Dominion totals for 1924-38 are given at p. 227 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Honey Beeswax 
Average Value of 
Average : 
Bee : Price Honey 
Year keepers Colonies ee Total per Total Pro- Watuo and 
oe Production les Value duction Wax 
: to Pro- 
Hive ducers 
No. No. lb. lb. cts. $ lb. $ $ 
1939....| 28,000 | 406,000 85 | 34,376, 100 8-6 | 2,958,200 | 515,641 | 116,300 | 3,074,500 
1940....] 27,150 | 398,540 71 | 28,215,300 10-3 | 2,918,600 | 423,229 | 121,700 | 3,035,300 
1941....] 27,360 | 409,740 81 | 33,220,700 11-3 | 3,755,700 | 498,310 | 195,500 | 3,951,200 
1942....| 28,480 | 427,050 66 | 28,048,700 13-7 | 3,842,600 | 420,730 | 186,300 | 4,028,900 
1943....] 34,250 | 449,650 88 | 39,492,100 15-4 |} 6,095,000 | 592,400 | 276,200 | 6,371,200 
1944....| 40,700 | 508,500 71 | 36,264, 000 15-0 | 5,534,000 | 543,900 | 250,200 | 5,784,200 
1945....| 48,300 | 522,500 63 | 33,020, 000 16:0 | 5,439,000 | 487,000 | 226,000 | 5,665,000 
1946....| 45,400 | 548,100 44 | 23,975, 000 18-0 | 4,315,000 | 331,000 | 160,000! 4,475,000 
39.—Honey Production, by Provinces, 1941-46 
Province 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
lb lb lb lb. lb lb 
Prince Edward Island...... 12,200 33, 500 32,000 44,000 46, 000 15, 000 
INOW aTSCObla: 2 Meese pa. 82, 600 80, 600 72, 500 65, 000 83,000 65, 000 
New Brunswick............ 124, 800 225, 000 232, 200 185, 000 104, 000 109, 000 
Quebec, fee Pe ase 3,042,600 | 4,026,900 | 5,000,000 | 4,900,000 | 4,487,000 1,900, 000 
Ontaniosn see ore 17,733,000 | 11,760,000 | 19,212,000 | 15,022,000 | 9,095,000 5, 685, 000 
Manitobaaeis cn. See ee” 4,970,000 | 3,142,000 | 4,503,060 | 5,271,000 | 4,860,000 4,810,000 
Saskatchewan.............. 2,966,500 | 4,947,100 | 5,364,600 | 4,376,000 | 7,328,000 3, 953, 000 
Vatill 62nd Re nae AP tapas 3,120,000 | 2,500,000 | 3,800,000 | 5,130,000 | 6,000,000 6, 192,000 
British Columbia, et... 24. 1,169,000 | 1,333,600 | 1,275,800 | 1,271,000 | 1,017,000 1, 246, 000 
Wotals.... {s.cs..2. 33,220,700 | 28,048,700 | 39,492,100 | 36,264,000 | 33,020,000 23,975,000 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of live stock are shown in the 
“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’? published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. 
40.— Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at 

Fort William and Port Arthur—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1939-47 


Nore.—Statistics for 1926-30 are given at p. 228 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1931-88 at p. 225 of the 
1942 edition. 


Averages in Cents and Highths of a Cent per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Wheat,1 Oats, ao co Rye, Flaxseed, 
No.1 N. ANo-2C. Woks oe Nord C.W. UNouh cen. 
6 Row 
Cts: cts. cts. cts. cts. 
NOS OMe ear ire nee re een ca ear 62/0 29/0 40/7 40/5 143 /4 
LOA OCp ie iter ea Ss OR tee Nee eee 76/4 35/5 45/0 59/7 172/3 
INO. bag a Ie eit ED eB MARR ROE pte 74/0 34/6 45/5 49/6 144/3 
Oe ec Se ae ee Re Ee aes Coe eS ce 76/5 49/1 61/4 60/1 158/12 
MO) We Tot 2a aga A MN oe Da a 94/4 49 /2 64/2 68/4 2253 
ORAM Cray ak athe Fe cee aks Si AP 122/7 51/4 64/6 115/4 2503 
LL OAT Seen ee eet Re eh eave hots i ache 125 51/4 64/6 126/2 2758 
1 O4 GPE eM eee tilicte ee Rae 1354 51/4 64/6 223/7 2758 
AS epee Ae hn ao rh aghle ole, Deel nen Rn ee Mr ea ge a 1354 56/4 75/2 287/6 3253 
1 Average cash closing price Winnipeg Grain Exchange to Sept. 27, 1943. Thereafter, initial payments 
to producers. 2 Average to Mar. 31, 1942; the Wheat Board thereafter became the sole buyer and 
seller of flaxseed. Ceiling price $1-64 per bu. 3 Fixed price to growers. 4 Includes $1-25 


initial payment plus 10 cents retroactive increase announced July 30, 1946, 
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41.— Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


1943-47 
Toronto Montreal 
Item 
1943 | 1944 ; 1945 , 1946 | 1947 || 1943 ) 1944 }) 1945 | 1946 , 1947 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good........... 11-76] 11-48} 11-65) 12-45] 14-28] 12-18) 12-15} 12-25) 12-70] 14-35 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium....... 11-27) 11-01} 10-90} 11-80} 13-38} 11-07) 11-09} 11-15] 11-60] 12-96 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common....... 10-35] 9-61] 9-80] 10-80) 12-21}]} 9-65} 9-28) 9-50).10-00) 10-64 
Steers, over 1,050 Ib., good........... 11-99} 11-99} 12-20) 13-05] 14-63]) 12-17) 12-33] 12-05] 12-85] 14-38 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium........ 11-48} 11-44} 11-45] 12-45) 13-88] 11-12] 11-33] 11-10} 11-70} 13-08 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common........ 10-87) 10-87| 10-70) 11-70} 12-85|) 9-60] 9-45! 9-30) 10-20) 10-68 
eiters 200s Fe. bt) o te. oe serges als hoes 11-57} 11-24) 11-25) 12-15) 13-85}! 11-08) 10-74] 10-45] 11-25] 13-04 
PHeiOrs TNOUIUTIN: . Sos stacker we sexde: 11-09) 10-80) 10-70) 11-65} 13-23]) 9-95] 9-20) 9-50) 10-00} 11-73 
SAVES COs POO es soc cae heen ae 12-43) 12-57) 12-55) 13-05} 14-50|) 12-69] 12-43) 12-65] 13-05] 14-35 
Galvessied, medium’... ich .sec ek. os 11-91} 11-89} 11-85) 12-50} 13-62] 11-26] 10-93} 9-90) 11-55] 12-12 
CONCEIVE DUOC CF SUE I kA, TR oe 9-37| 8-77} 9-10} 10-15] 11-10)) 9-17} 8-69) 9-30] 9-75] 10-95 
ROOM Se MOCO ores fete c koetitos. 8-64] 8-06] 8-45} 9-20] 10-18] 8-84} 7-88] 8-20] 8-70] 9-76 
GUS gO Gent ak ec cies + rom oasis cee Hace: 10-18} 8-61} 9-15} 10-45] 11-40)) 9-19} 8-19] 9-10] 10-00] 11-32 

Stocker and feeder steers, good....... 11-47} 10-03] 10-00} 11-40} 12-58) 1 1 1 1 1 

Stocker and feeder steers, common...| 9-94} 8-59} 8-90} 10-25} 11-01) 1 1 1 1 1 

Stock cows and heifers, good......... 8-55|} 8-23) 8-40} 10-00) 7-00) 1 1 1 1 1 

- Stock cows and heifers, common..... 7-89) 6-93] 7-45} 8-25) 8-23) 1 1 1 1 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 15-39] 14-55) 14-70) 15-70) 16-24) 15-53] 14-12) 14-60} 15-10) 15-41 
Calves, veal, common and medium...| 13-00} 11-18} 11-80) 12-75] 13-58] 13-34] 9-91} 10-70} 12-45) 12-65 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed............ 16-87| 17-25} 17-90] 19-85} 22-04] 16-94] 17-26] 18-20] 20-05] 22-29 
Lambs, good handy weights......... 13-93] 13-40} 14-40] 15-25) 15-63]! 12-55) 11-94) 13-55) 14-45} 14-83 
Lambs, common, all weights......... 10-38] 8-60] 9-80} 11-45) 12-05] 10-52} 7-16] 9-40} 9-45) 10-15 
Sheep, good handy weights........... 8-411 5-06! 7-35) 8-55! 8-33] 8-491 4-90! 6-65! 7-801 7-38 

Winnipeg Edmonton 
1943 ; 1944 | 1945 ) 1946 | 1947 |] 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good...........| 11-10} 11-15} 11-40} 12-00] 13-55) 11-16} 11-24) 11-40] 11-75] 13-01 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium....... 10-11} 10-01] 10-00} 10-65] 11-79]) 10-28} 10-06] 10-20} 10-55) 11-59 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common....... 8-83} 8-57} 8-35) 9-20) 10-06) 8-65} 8-17} 7-90} 8-85) 9-01 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good........... 11-09) 11-13] 11-40] 12-05) 13-44}) 11-25] 11-14} 11-35) 11-90} 13.26 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium........ 10-15} 10-01} 10-00} 10-75} 11-65}| 10-33} 10-09] 10-15} 10-60} 11-78 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common....... 9-00] 8-76} 8-55} 9-45] 10-17]| 9-05) 8-31] 8-35] 9-35) 9-54 
OMT POO ages ars, Wotan oes Dias olin Siete oie 10-02} 10-06} 10-05} 10-55) 11-96} 10-31} 10-11] 10-20} 10-45} 11.42 
MCU OMS TTOULUTA. sees. s!oloven sieteeton. lols 9-08} 9-03} 8-75) 9-380} 10-40)) 9-11) 8-88) 8-85) 9-35) 10-13 
Reeves ECU 8 OOU = o rctndic.sclo 6 oleate 11-15} 11-48} 11-80] 12-10) 13-44]} 11-39} 11-50] 11-60] 11-95) 13-33 
Walves, fed MECIUM. 0.0.0... ees se os 10-29} 10-56} 10-70) 10-95] 11-96}} 10-44} 10-37) 10-55} 10-60} 11-87 
2 CANS APS (076 [Be ees aa ee ea 8-75] 8-17} 8-45} 9-20} 10-11]) 8-56) 7-55) 8-20) 8-90} 9-64 
RRMaNe SeeINOCIUIN cscs cc. Ss ccs oe aye we 28 7-56] 7-13] 7-30} 7-95) 8-85!) 7-72! 6-49] 7-05} 7-80! 8-41 
EM COOC Smee ois ciate Fee beets 9-11) 7-60} 8-55) 9-65] 10-77|| 8-04} 6-66) 7-30} 8-95) 9-43 
Stocker and feeder steers, good....... 9-75) 8-54} 8-85] 10-20) 10-95)) 9-25) 8-44) 8-75) 9-80} 10-59 
Stocker and feeder steers, common...| 7-74} 6-55] 7-05} 8-50} 8-72]) 7-66] 6-93} 7-10} 8-65) 8-89 
Stock cows and heifers, good......... 8-49] 6-91] 7-50) 8-45} 9-22) 7-74) 6-81} 7-00) 7-95) 8-76 
Stock cows and heifers, common..... 6-32]. 5-48} 6-00) 6-85} 7-35)) 6-02} 5-38} 5-70) 6-70! 7-22 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 13-39] 12-67] 13-05] 13-95} 14-82)| 12-13] 11-63} 11-05) 12-30} 12-72 
Calves, veal, common and medium...| 10:25] 8-90] 9-20) 10-35] 10-80|/ 10-18] 9-55) 9-15) 9-20] 9-78 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed............ 15-86} 16-41] 16-70] 17-85} 20-61]] 15-60} 15-92) 16-15} 17-40} 20-21 
Lambs, good handy weights......... 11-44] 11-07] 12-25) 13-45] 13-96]] 10-59} 10-62} 11-25] 12-25] 13-01 
Lambs, common, all weights......... 8-51} 7-04] 8-00} 8-45) 10-05]) 8-25) 7-29) 7-85} 8-55) 9-13 
Sheep, good handy weights........... 6-64] 3-32) 5-65} 7-25] 6-34!) 6-47] 5-52) 6-15) 7-35) 6-69 


1 No sales reported, 
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42.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Provinces, 
1939-45, and by Months, 1946 and 1947 


(1935-39=100) 


Norr.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in the ‘‘Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’’ for October-December, 1946. 


Year and Month P.E.1I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C, 
1939 Average............... 104-6 | 107-6 | 111-4 | 100-4 | 99-2 | 85-6 | 79-9 | 84-9 | 98-8 
1940 Average............... 101-6 |} 99-6 | 110-1 | 103-7 | 104-2 | 92-8 | 86-5 | 90-6 | 103-6 
1941 Average...............| 105-2 | 119-1 | 115-5 | 127-4 | 120-2 | 103-7 | 93-8 | 102-8 | 114-5 
1942 Average............... 156-2 | 144-1 | 160-4 | 153-4 | 147-0 | 122-2 | 110-5 | 121-7 | 140-6 
1943 Average...............| 190-3 | 169-1 | 181-4 | 1972-6 | 165-0 | 151-3 | 139-9 | 149-9 | 175-9 
1944 Average.............. 172-9 | 173-3 | 171-9 | 191-7 | 168-3 | 173-4 | 171-4 | 176-9 | 179-7 
1945 Average.............. 196-7 | 180-8 | 195-3 | 179-5 | 174-0 | 181-2 | 181-6 | 186-6 | 187-7 
1946— 
VanUATYV Spe ome eae 196-3 | 187-6 | 209-7 | 188-2 | 180-3 | 186-1 | 187-8 | 191-9 | 196-4 
CHG DRURY... 1aie see eyelet 203-0 | 187-6 | 209-0 | 188-4 | 182-1 | 187-2 | 188-6 | 193-6 | 195-6 
Marchese nore canoc ee 205-6 | 191-2 | 216-5 | 188-3 | 181-8 | 187-8 | 188-4 | 193-9 | 196-3 
ADE Ulete steiet tee orto re ae 210-5 | 192-4 | 218-4 | 190-6 | 184-0 | 190-3 | 189-9 | 196-8 | 197-4 
Mistye taste aay et he ios ae 216-2 | 197-5 | 221-9 | 194-4 | 186-9 | 191-6 | 191-1 | 197-3 | 197-5 
DA Orr Bias Se red the seed 214-4 | 199-6 | 232-4 | 198-0 | 189-7 | 198-5 | 192-0 | 199-4 | 201-6 
Fulyicuen sen Mota cee 217-1 | 201-1 | 229-4 | 201-4 | 191-4 | 198-7 | 192-5 | 200-2 | 208-6 
INUSUSt ae re ae ee ae 237-2 | 206-5 | 224-4 | 202-9 | 190-3 | 195-2 | 192-0 | 199-7 | 199-8 
Septentberr.ccaccs soos «ae 176-6 | 186-1 | 193-4 | 199-3 | 188-7 | 194-0 | 190-5 | 198-6 | 197-0 
OctobertreAscc tee ee 166-9 | 183-0 | 181-3 | 201-9 ! 189-1 | 194-1 | 190-8 | 195-9 | 195-6 
INOVemiberee. coca eae ose 161-6 | 181-0 | 180-0 | 208-6 | 190-1 | 194-6 | 191-0 | 196- 196-7 
December aneeraee hers 161-8 | 179-4 | 176-1 | 205-1 | 190-1 | 195-2 | 192-4 | 197-4 | 198-7 
1946 Average............... 197-4 | 191-1 | 207-7 | 196-8 | 187-0 | 191-9 | 190-6 | 196-7 | 198-4 
1947— 
January A See 155-8 | 178-9 | 179-6 | 206-5 | 190-3 | 197-7 | 193-1 | 198-6 | 199-1 
Be bruar yore yee ce aes 155-2 | 178-1 | 180-1 | 205-6 | 190-0 | 199-2 | 194-1 | 201-4 | 197-4 
Marc ht ete trenteth os ote: 165-4 | 177-6 | 184-3 | 206-0 | 192-6 | 201-0 | 196-4 | 204-5 | 197-9 
IA DEIP te ee aaa ee oe 166-2 | 178-9 | 182-1 | 204-2 | 192-7 | 203-5 | 197-2 | 207-0 | 200-4 
May iano Feat te peck 168-4 | 179-7 | 191-7 | 205-6 | 195-0 | 204-8 | 198-5 | 208-4 | 200-5 
JUNC Ae eh eee 2,2, 175-6 | 183-1 | 196-5 | 209-0 | 201-8 | 206-6 | 199-3 | 208-8 | 201-0 
July Seite: ose ee 179-9 | 185-7 | 197-9 | 209-9 | 202-0 | 205-4 | 198-2 | 208-1 | 208-9 
PATIQUIS tie sec. Seana. 211-0 | 196-0 | 216-5 | 213-1 | 204-6 | 204-2 | 197-8 | 206-6 | 208-1 
Septemberes ei anions 196-6 | 192-9 | 212-0 | 220-4 | 207-9 | 206-9 | 199-8 | 211-3 | 218-8 
Octoberhaeeheen ee: 183-3 | 193-8 | 207-6 | 221-5 | 209-5 | 207-9 | 199-8 | 209-1 | 219-5 
Novem beryasssse aceon 194-9 | 198-2 | 224-2 | 222-8 | 213-0 | 219-6 | 202-0 | 211-4 | 220-7 
Decembers cx aaa er 211-6 | 206-2 | 228-4 | 229-4 | 224-3 | 221-6 | 205-5 | 214-1 | 223-7 
1947 Average............... 180-3 | 187-4 | 200-1 | 212-8 | 202-0 | 206-5 | 198-5 | 207-4 | 208-0 


Subsection 10.—Census Statistics of Agriculture in the Prairie 
Provinces, 1921-1946* 


Some of the major changes that have taken place in agriculture during the 
period 1921-46 in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta are shown 
in Table 43, pp. 394-395. 


The farm population, 50-8 p.c. of the total population in 1931, showed an actual 
decrease of 16-8 p.c. between 1931 and 1946 and represented only 42-1 p.c. of total 
population in the latter year. While the number of occupied farms increased by 
only 5-5 p.c. the number of farm operators, 60 years of age and over, increased 
from 22,728 to 44,878 or by 97-5 p.c. between 1921 and 1946. The number of 


* Prepared under the direction of O. A. Lemieux, Director of the Census, by J. L. Forsyth, Chief, 
Census of Agriculture. 
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operators under 25 years of age, in the same period, decreased by 6-1 p.c. and 
between the ages of 30-39 from 81,104 to 57,748 or by 28-8 p.c. Operators reporting 
their age as 40-59 increased by 11-1 p.c. 


Commencing shortly after the First World War, continuing through the boom 
of the 1920’s and the depression years of the 1930’s on into the Second World War, 
many other interesting changes took place in the agricultural picture of these 
three provinces. Between 1921 and 1946, the average size of occupied farms 
increased from 344 acres to 486 acres and the total area of farms from 87,931,804 
acres to 117,538,678 acres, but whereas, about 80-8 p.c. of all farm land was owner- 
operated in 1921 only 65-6 p.c. was owner-operated in 1946. The area under field 
crops increased during this period from 32,203,306 acres to 41,695,713 acres and the 
area in summer fallow from 11,274,650 to 20,398,985 acres in the same period. 
(In 1921, idle land was included with summer fallow.) 


Farm indebtedness, as covered by mortgages and agreements of sale increased 
from $342,512,700 in 1931 to $347,8438,700 by 1936 but had decreased to $159,673,500 


a by 1946. The number of farms reporting this debt was 109,668 in 1931 but decreased 


ew? SY 


from 120,318 in 1936 to 66,846 by 1946. 


Farm Population.—The definition of farm population includes all persons 
living on farms in both rural and urban areas. By provinces, the decreases in total 
farm population over the past ten years have been 13-9 p.c. in Manitoba, 24-4 p.c. 
in Saskatchewan and 16-1 p.c. in Alberta. During 1941-46, the population move- 
ment away from farms continued and there were 153,532 fewer persons on farms in 
1946 than in 1941 compared with a decrease of 87,211 between 1936 and 1941. 


Tenure and Area of Farm Holdings Analysed by Provinces.—While 
the total number of occupied farms in the Prairie Provinces showed a decrease 
during 1936-46, there was, actually, a slight increase in the number of farms in 
Manitoba between 1936 and 1941. Despite this over-all decrease, the total number 
of occupied farms was 5-5 p.c. greater in 1946 than in 1921, with Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta showing increases of 2-2 p.c., 5-2 p.c. and 7-9 p.c., respectively. 


There has been a definite change in the proportion of owner-operated farms to 
the number of all farms, during the past 25 years. A reduction from 78-5 p.c. in 1921 
to 61-9 p.c. in 1946 is recorded. In 1946, 16-4 p.c. of all farms were operated 
by tenants as compared with 10-6 p.c. in 1921. The percentage of farms where 
the operator owns part of the land and rents additional land, has also increased during 
the same period from 10-0 to 21-3. The largest percentage increase in tenant and 
part-owner part-tenant operator farms occurred in Saskatchewan. 


Although the total area of occupied farm land was 33-7 p.c. greater in 1946 
than in 1921, there was a decrease of 2-2 p.c. in farm area between 1941 and 1946. 
Decreases were recorded in each of the three provinces although they are more 
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pronounced in Alberta. The average size of farm by province shows increases of 
11-5 p.c. in Manitoba, 28-3 p.c. in Saskatchewan and 31-1 p.c. in Alberta for the 25- 
year period (Saskatchewan assumed the lead in size of farm in 1946). This general 
increase for the three provinces, however, was accompanied by a decrease in the 
proportion of farm land operated by the owner. Out of a total 77,064,417 acres 
of land farmed by owner-operators in 1946,* 21,196,683 acres or 27-5 p.c. was owned 
and occupied by operators who also farmed rented land as compared to 8,132,428 
acres or 11-4 p.c. in 1921.* , 


The average area of all owner-operated farms in 1921 was 302-3 acres, whereas 
in 1946 the comparable figure was 320-0 acres. The design and availability of 
farm machinery to the needs of the small operator has stimulated the trend. 


_ There has also been an increase in the proportion of farms in each acreage class 
shown in the table, with the exception of the class 101 to 200 acres. Farms of 480 
acres and over accounted for 32-8 p.c. of total farms in 1946 as compared with 
27-4 p.c. in 1931. The number of farms of 640 acres and over has steadily increased 
in each province since 1931, with Saskatchewan showing the greatest gain. The 
proportion of farms 101 to 200 acres, which group includes the quarter section farm, 
decreased from 37-2 p.c. in 1921 to 27-6 p.c. for 1946. 


Farm Mechanization.—Farm mechanization has made tremendous advances 
during the period of the Second World War but very few farmers were able to 
satisfy their requirements in this respect and had to manage as best they could with 
their pre-war equipment, however, the figures of Table 43 (item 43) show that, for 
each of the provinces despite the difficulties of the War, the value of implements and 
machinery increased substantially between 1941 and 1946. By 1946, the supply 
situation had, in fact, not improved sufficiently to reflect the actual demands of 
farmers but agriculture enjoys a high priority rating for steel and the trend, as 
now shown by the Censuses of 1921 to 1946, will, there is every reason to believe, 
be emphasized as future figures are published. 


The increase in average size of farms and in the area under cultivation has 
been greatly facilitated by the progress of farm mechanization. Table 44 shows 
an increase of 112,676 (292-8 p.c.) tractors on farms in 1946 over 1921, i.e., while 
there were only 15 tractors per 100 farms in 1921, there were 56 tractors per 100 
farms in 1946. Automobiles and motor trucks on farms increased from 73,359 
in 1921 to 184,077 in 1946. Farms in possession of a car or motor-truck increased 
by 159-0 p.c. in 1946, compared with 1921. While there were 20-9 p.c. fewer grain 
binders, and 13-9 p.c. fewer threshing machines on farms in 1946 than in 1931, 
the number of grain combines increased 336-9 p.c. during the 15 years: in 1946 
there were 144 combines to every 1,000 farms. 


* Includes area operated by managers. 
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Farm Values.—The total value of farm property—including implements, 
machinery, and live stock—was $3,255,894,259 in 1921 and $2,692,580,523 in 1946 
a decrease of 17-3 p.c. although between 1941 and 1946 there was an increase of 
38-3 p.c. The reason for this heavy decrease seems, on analysis of the figures, to be 
due mainly to reduction in land values. 


Saskatchewan showed the greatest decrease, 25-4 p.c. in value of farm property, 
while Manitoba and Alberta had decreases of 21-0 p.c. and 1-1 p.e., respectively, 
between 1921 and 1946. Although land values showed decreases of 41-6 p.c., 38-0 p.c. 
and 22-6 p.c. during the 25-year period in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
the value of farm buildings showed increases of 2-9 p.c., 3-8 p.c., and 49-1 p.c., 
respectively. Increases for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, of 39-1 p.c., 
26-5 p.c. and 65-3 p.c., respectively, are shown for farm implements and machinery 
during this period. ‘The value of live stock on farms in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
showed decreases of 6-7 p.c. and 36-2 p.c., respectively, for the 25-year period 
but an increase of 2-5 p.c. in Alberta. 


Farm Indebtedness.—lInquiries relating to farm indebtedness, as covered by 
mortgages and agreements for sale, were asked in 1946 of all owner-operators, 
and include such debts against their buildings and land for not only farms they 
themselves operate but also for farms they own and rent or lease to other operators. 
The 1941 and earlier census indebtedness data relate only to these debts on owner- 
operated farms and therefore exclude any such debts on tenant-operated farms. 
Table 43 shows a decrease of 53-4 p.c. in debts covered by mortgages and agreement 
for sale between 1931 and 1946, but when the above mentioned facts are taken into 
consideration the actual reduction would be much greater than indicated. The 
largest decrease in indebtedness has occurred between 1941 and 1946. The amount 
of these debts decreased in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta by 51-5 p.c., 
55-9 p.c. and 50-3 p.c., respectively, during the 15-year period. The number. 
of owner-operators reporting such debts decreased by 32-3 p.c. in Manitoba, 
42-6 p.c. in Saskatchewan and 36-9 p.c. in Alberta. 


The amount of debts covered by liens was also reduced during the past 10 years 
but particularly between 1941 and 1946: 89-0 p.c. fewer operators reported 80-9 
p.c. less indebtedness in 1946 than in 1936. While the amount of liens decreased 
by only 10-0 p.c. between 1936 and 1941, the number of operators reporting liens 
decreased by 138-8 p.c. The increased income to farm operators, particularly 
between 1941 and 1946, has enabled many operators to reduce their indebtedness 
incurred during the depression years. 


The total value of land showed a decrease of 34-1 p.c. while that of live stock 
in the three provinces decreased by 17-8 p.c. The value of farm implements and 
machinery increased by 40-1 p.c. and building values by 15-8 p.c. between 1921 
and 1946. 
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43.—Population, Farm Holdings, Areas, Values and 


Manitoba 


1936 


711,216 
310,927 
400, 289 
261, 167 


52,671 
1,346 
3, 884 
5, 226 
6, 220 

13, 988 

12,188 
7,266 
2,553 


57,774 


38, 810 
11,912 
253 
6,799 


57,774 
5, 267 
3,759 

21, 208 
3,505 

14,334 
4,991 
4,710 


140, 622, 720 
15, 668, 927 
271-2 

10, 872, 691 
4,796, 236 


8, 854, 986 
6, 123, 670 

426,027 
1,974,003 
6,813, 941 
2,308, 439 
3, 299, 523 
1, 205, 979 


305, 860, 352 
153, 142, 400 
71,642, 400 
40,173, 107 
40,902, 445 


51, 322, 800 
19, 499 


2,360, 500 
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Item 
1921 1931 
Population— 
LiMRotalee tt sae ee No 610,118 700, 139 
Dig UM DGNAe ARE ranttath oie fete ee - 261,616 315, 969 
baal RL bara dep ee antes aR ml es 348, 502 384, 170 
AN OH ATT CRE Ree cc ntae dane eae mn 1 256,305 
Age of Farm Operateors— 
5| Operators reporting........ No. 51,613 50, 203 
6). Under 25 years... .c .. : 2,430 the oe 
7} 25-29 Se nese eke s 6, 118 3,786 
8| 30-34 STE ae eee tants yy 7,422 5,128 
9| 35-39 mb One Peat tse - 7,748 6, 523 
16} 40-49 A oe ss 12,664 13, 967 
li} 50-59 ane CR ote . 9, 064 10, 563 
12 |: 260 F60RR, Se es ee % \ 6, 177{ 6, 503 
13} 70 years and over......... 2,261 
Farm Holdings— 
14 Pol aiaes Pe Menure.sn. .. eNO: 53,2522 54, 199 
perated by: 
15 Pubs RR Le Ae AED coe SS 43, 169 37,769 
16 CMAN USA ELS Meee eee “s 6,053 9,857 
hy le Wana eisai, cree oe < 481 204 
18} Partowner, parttenant.... “ 3, 549 6,369 
19| Holdings by Size........... No. DOs LOD 54,199 
20 1- 650 ACTES...... +. 60.0, ne 3,103 4,612 
Qe Sle=—1 00 Ete eee ey eS 2,599 Sele 
22| 101 — 200 . Ae ee eee A ‘ 22,696 19,958 
Py Prive anemia RCE aa rn ates 
5) 480 e050 ie a EES eat a 22,052 4,972 
26) 640 acres and over.......... S 4,705 
Areas— 
22|. Total land areas?........... ac 140, 622,720} 140, 622,720 
28 fem in ee Be NoNe, | RE an s Pee erEs 15, eee 
29| Average per farm.......... 274-5 279-2 
30}, Areasownediteamsns ) 2. cans ox 11,990,885} 10,917,126 
Sli cArea mented! oy aaris eres ee 2,609,173] 4,214,559 
Condition of Farm Land— 
yA dba aeonadls, 43, carom 5 sae ac 8,057, 823 8, 521, 930 
o5\ Kieldhcrops ie. eee yaaa s 3 5,857,635) 5,842,368 
SA) mR asbures teas: aera ace ae oe 417,329 411,924 
So) gk ctl LO Winn) eee ae Be a iy 1,642,0216 2,069, 944 
36 Denon eA ORs Ge . 6, 558, 021 6, 609, 755 
37 Oodl andr nen ee 1,889,363] 2,018,520 
38| Prairie or natural pasture... “ 3,987,678] 38,601,644 
39| Marsh or waste land...... ee 680, 980 989, 591 
Farm Value— 
AVG TotaleVialieee tee ietecttacee $ | 637,388,045] 388, 142, 128 
41 aan Li Hai ae oe EE I .- 380, 855, 811} 200, 270,300 
A? SBUMCINeSReRE Ae ane ee 112,955,195) 88,389, 200 
43| Implementsand machinery. “ 67, 847,699] 54,847,200 
AA| ive scoclkr panko aoe ne: 2 75,729,340] 44,635,428 
Farm Indebtedness— 
45| Amount of mortgage debts’. $ 1 59, 223, 400 
46| Number of farms reporting. No. 1 18,710 
47| Amount of debts covered by 
MeN SS e" Sees ater wars $ 1 
48} Number of farms reporting. No. 1 


1 Not available. 


3 Estimate made in 1931. 


improved farm land. 
1946 on buildings and land operated by the owner, and includes debts covered by agreements for sale. 


p. 393. 


8 Liens on crops, live stock or implements. 


5, 476 


1941 


729,744 
321, 873 
407, 871 
249, 599 


54,073 
1,570 
4,481 
5, 675 
6,316 

13, 003 

12,901 
7,694 
2,433 


58, 024 


5, 502 
5,577 


140, 622, 720 
16, 891,322 
291-1 
11,608, 541 
5, 282, 781 


9, 829,174 
6,323,037 

455, 487 
2,767,335 
7,062, 148 
1,529, 648 
4, 823,515 

708, 985 


339, 178, 276 
157, 602, 800 
71, 884, 900 
58, 886, 600 
50, 803, 976 


44,594, 300 
20, 631 


3,081, 660 
6,597 


1946 


726 , 923 
337,331 
389, 592 
224,919 


51,101 
1,724 
4,180 
6,070 
6, 429 

11,970 

* 11,294 
7,297 
2,137 


140, 622, 720 
16,671,097 
306-2 
12,492, 887 
4,178,210 


9,773,334 
6, 445, 139 

513, 758 
2,560, 496 
6, 897, 763 
1, 165, 671 
5, 140, 385 

591, 707 


1921 


757,510 


218, 958 
538, 552 
1 


114, 153 ~ 


5, 172 
15, 382 
19, 206 
21, 127 
28,747 
15, 253 


9, 2064 


119,451? 


91,587 
12, 942 

1,081 
13, 841 


119,451 


152, 304, 000 
44 ,022,9074 
368-5 
35,375, 920 
8,599,322 


25,037, 401 
17, 822,481 
215,254 
6,714,478 
18, 985, 506 
2,243,191 
14, 993, 202 
1,749, 113 


503, 516, 372)|1,650,069, 196 
222, 289, 300}}1,060,510,192 
116, 212, 900]| 216,398, 082 
94,393, 500] 176,675, 721 
70, 620, 672) 196, 485, 201 


28, 732, 900 
12, 666 


536, 700 
611 


2Jn 1921, farms on Indian Reserves in the Prairie Provinces are not included. 
4 Area includes only improved acreage of Indian Reserves. 
6 In 1921, idle land was included with fallow. 


5 Includes other 


7 Reported for all years except 


See text 


f 


: 
a 


s 


3 


1,272, 662,978] 1,023,099,691 


765,349, 000 
223,794, 500 
185,510, 500 
98, 008, 978 


175,770, 300 
55, 955 


615, 671, 800 


182, 127,200 
131,095, 169 
94, 205, 522 


188, 118, 300 
62, 160 


12,386, 200 
24, 808 


631—263 


896, 013, 231/1,230,904,770 


505, 325, 200 
152, 268, 600 
142,754, 400 
95, 665, 031 


156,353, 700 
57, 040 


9,265,170 
19, 823 


657, 455, 400 
224, 684, 800 
223, 462, 600 
125, 301, 970 


77,495, 400 
32, 096 
1,395, 600 
211 


: 


s 
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Indebtedness, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1921-46 
Saskatchewan Alberta 

1931 1936 1941 1946 1921 1931 1936 1941 1946 
921,785 931,547 895, 992 832, 688 588, 454 731, 605 frag ey) 796, 169 803,330] 1 
290, 905 280, 273 295, 146 316, 760 222,904 278, 508 286, 447 306, 586 354,396] 2 
630, 880 651,274 600, 846 515, 928 365, 550 453,097 486,335 489, 583 448, 934| 3 
564,012 573, 894 514, 677 434,039 1 375,097 400,390 383, 964 335,750| 4 
119, 835 122,411 121,054 109,573 77,714 88, 058 90, 533 90,750 82,209] 5 
5,444 3,876 5, 263 5, 853 4,047 4, 659 2,613 3,110 3,361] 6 
11,074 10,421 10, 964 10,317 9,377 8, 469 7,466 7,172 6,897| 7 
» 12,742 12,613 12,993 13, 227 12,350 9, 895 9,847 9, 583 8,942] 8 
16,274 13,947 13,216 13, 103 13, 256 11,412 11,088 11,079 9,977| 9 
36, 674 33,338 26,597 22, 893 19,525 25,165 24,189 21, 628 20,047|10 
24,177 30,417 30,739 23, 621 11,874 17,214 21,297 22,280 18, 100/14 
10, 234 13, 840 17,086 16,715 } - 285 8,462 10, 659 12,478 11, 969|12 
3,216 3,959 4,196 3,844 , 2,782 3,374 3,420 2,916|13 
136,472 142,391 138, 713 125, 612 82,9542 97,408 100, 358 99,732 89, 541/14 
90, 250 85, 889 72,954 71,035 65, 900 70,751 67,116 62,366 57, 450/15 
21, os 29, 037 34, Ue 23,767 8,072 11, 808 16, 208 17,032 13, 028/16 
587 638 437 729 309 448 573 393/17 
24, 737 26, 878 31,028 30,373 8, 253 14, 540 16, 586 19,761 18, 670)18 
136,472 142, 391 138,713 125, 612 82, 954 97, 408 100, 358 99,732 89, 541/19 
2,051 2,245 2,390 1,719 1,301 2,803 3,056 3,434 3, 154/20 
1,377 1,691 1,767 1, 405 1,216 1,774 1,969 2,117 1,753|21 
40, 680 45,944 39, 366 29, 305 35,278 39,318 40,444 36,791 28, 292|22 
3,272 3,497 3,753 3,346 2,415 3,303 3,468 3,902 3, 849/23 
43,985 44,296 43,037 39, 390 25, 980 26, 502 26, 496 25, 759/24 
19,081 18,691 20,165 19, 965 42,744 9,484 9,717 10,303 9, 694/25 
26, 026 26,027 28, 235 30, 479 14,746 15, 202 16, 689 17, 040/26 
152,304,000} 152,304,000} 152,304,000] 152,304, 000|| 159, 232, 000]159, 232, 000]159, 232, 000] 159, 232, 000}159, 232, 000/27 
55,673,460} 56,903,639] 59,960,927] 59,416,127] 29,293,0534| 38,977,457| 40,539,934] 43,277,295] 41,451, 454/28 
407-9 399-6 432-3 473-0 353-1 400-1 403-0 433-9 462-9/29 
39,226,472] 37,165,881] 35,641,592} 38,036,831] 23,687,617] 26,920,603] 26,246,375] 26, 706,328] 26,534, 699|30 
16,446,988] 19,737,758] 24,319,335] 21,379,296] 5,554,759] 12,056,854] 14,293,559] 16,570,967| 14,916, 755/31 
33,548,988] 33,631,608] 35,577,320] 35,590,239] 11,768,042] 17,748,518] 18,363,363] 20, 125,220] 20,031, 655/32 
22,126,329] 21,967,167] 19,765,548] 22,384,719] 8,523,190] 12,037,394] 12,103,744] 12,278,873] 12, 865, 855/33 
712,371 635, 050 783,901 823, 304 157, 462 524, 586 517, 841 625,578 730, 950|34 
9,941,357] 9,773,299] 13,803,088] 11,826,990]  2,918,152%] 4,547,187] 5,107,288] 6,545,931! 6,011,499135 
22,124,472] 23,272,031] 24,383,607} 23,825,888] 17,525,011] 21,228,939] 22,176,571] 23,152,075] 21,419, 799/36 
3,508,480) 4,598,005} 2,566,115} 2,141,974] 2,173,211] 3,893,680] 4,999,631] 2,727,375] 2,108, 889/37 
15,755,179] 15,230,425] 19,815,940] 20,128,889] 13,960,497] 15,960,335] 15,196,585] 18,745,520] 18,252, 293/38 
2,860,813} 3,443,601] 2,001,552) 1,555,025) 1,391,303] 1,374,924] 1,980,355] 1,679,180] 1,058, 617/39 


968, 437, 018/869, 431, 858/685, 216, 102|711, 020, 196/958, 159, 381/40 
610, 526, 401/534, 092, 700/400, 593, 200}372, 982, 400/472, 525, 700)41 
121, 765, 499|137, 331, 700/116, 407, 900)117, 844, 000/181, 528, 200)42 
98, 814, 513)116, 300, 600} 89,925, 225/116, 127, 900) 163, 309, 800/43 
137,330,605) 81,706, 858| 78,289, 777/104, 065, 896/140, 795, 681/44 


1 


ee 


107,519, 000)108, 402, 600) 95, oy 100} 53, 445, 200)45 
3 8, 8, 


5, 003 


659 §, 235 2, 084/46 
5,684,200} 6,035,550) 1,968, 100/47 
3,047 0,925 1, 940/48 
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44.—Mechanization of Farms in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1921-46 


Item 1921 1931 1936 1941 1946 
Manitoba No No No. No No 
AULOMIO DIES Marie tiok Meee eerie oe Le 16, 645 25, 588 22,988 27,074 28,337 
IaRIM SITE PON UNE: ane. dteooke «orients 15, 8481 24, 450 22, 203 26,410 27,956 
BIN GEES Sex tetrearateteeacanvie oar eee 2 45, 883 44 360 gS 39, 296 
HALINS re POrbing evacuees ont tease 2 35, 613 36, 231 2 35, 152 
EUIEGLEIG INOLOrShes os fae tees OEE 2 854 1,186 1,374 4,700 
HATING REDOLUINE =. eae ciara ocr: 2 676 821 887 2,229 
Gasohmeésengeineses. .. le Sie eee ee 2 17,557 16,915 10 iZ 19,017 
ARMs FEPOVUING te ataswee tee is Meee 13, 828 13, 820 13, 542 12, 639 15,127 
Grain com binesere..cp sane arose eer ere 2 355 498 1,714 5,724 
IHALIMSePOrvINe. seers whe eee ee 2 351 482 1,655 5,579 
Motor tracks! > sYachdcd ke. Gees. 25 3, 260 3, 299 7,566 9,970 
HM arimis ire por bitl ou ce weeny aes iets eae 2 oye 3,143 7,248 9,615 
Threshing machines.............0..0000. 2 10, 107 9, 622 9,979 9, 834 
Harms reporting sera sete hacen 2 10, 008 9, 559 9,925 9,792 
CERES CLOLS eet rsh, SO Re ee 10,027 14, 366 14, 685 22,050 30, 802 
HH ATINIS LEDORUIN Le taccrae ete icra emis otek 8,909 12, 983 13,475 20, 9488 27, 864 
Saskatchewan 
ATIbOMO Desert ewe en etic eee ee 36, 098 65,094 54, 464 57,093 58, 022 
Hamm streponbin eos aehiee e simtears ee oe 34, 085! 62, 568 52,761 55, 767 57,326 
BinGdersts te Py he as Sele er EE 2 129,177 120, 033 2 91,346 
Arms MmepOLuine asec eee te eee 2 98,676 96, 994 2 81,055 
lectrie Movorss 2 ose ee ao ee ee 2 02 Dane 1,708 6, 891 
LAPIN SLE POLLING Aaaieeer ee cease oe 2 1, 426 1,979 1, 267 3,761 
Gasoline engines..=.2 eae elge. tei ee ee 2 38, 549 39,194 33, 882 43,062 
Hanmsmreportine sae, eee 27,548 32,096 32,155 27,935 34, 662 
Gram com Dinestia-) «deen ses coe 2 6,019 6, 420 11, 202 22,498 
Harms repor tings caseevae cee tee 2 5,919 6, 260 10, 822 21,851 
Motor truckst. ie Ga. ees eer ere eee 2 10, 938 10,338 21, 285 27,756 4 
Karmsireporting a ae enetee tence 2 10, 559 9,948 20, 225 26, 674 
Threshing machines...).. 02.00.00. 0020005 2 27,046 24,540 21,486 19, 936 
Harms Teporting ss cee «see ee eae 2 26, 722 24,329 21,311 19, 824 
de ROOST Ed Mien inet Saharan metas 19,243 43, 308 42,050 54, 129 71,596 
Barnis teportings sock ene eee Ligo2s 39, 434 38, 506 51,3533 66, 218 ] 
Alberta 
FAULOMOD1LeStas aera eae tte ee eRe 20, 616 42,817 39, 224 44,090 41,541 : 
ParincserepOLtime tn nee ee ee 19,5171 41,025 BY AV 42,678 40, 932 
Binders: mek Sir at eae! ot) eee or 2 73, 487 74,590 2 65, 876 . 
arms reportinas wees peso eae 2 61,048 63, 924 2 59, 453 2 
HIECERiC aN OLOTS eee eee eee eee 2 1,087 1, 866 2,150 7, 980 . 
MaLrmeareporving aaa mere ee 2 895 1,292 1,499 3,941 : 
Gasolinevens ines)... 942) ens ees Dae 2 26, 938 30,043 31,091 36, 828 ’ 
Marmsmeportingss ees aoe cesses ine 14,755 22107 24,215 25,199 29,165 ’ 
Graimeombiness evo. sc lous bln 2 2,523 2,909 5, 165 10, 648 ; 
HATINSELCDOLOIN Oe erry eee nls 2 2,461 2,794 4,910 10,180 ; 
Mota Pocket Shoe ad okl ak, Wore 2 7,319 7,656 14,512 18,451 F 
ES rer She Onur ents ara mete er aie ce . 7,080 7,282 13, 634 17, 394 . 
PBhreshing vac hines ake eniean cee 2 12,457 12,539 12), 753 12,921 
HATING re pOLbiNe smears seeersceatetceeeie 2 12,288 12, 446 12,649 12, 860 LS 
"ETACLOLS: oetcar ieee cS ono RE Moree ae. 9,215 23,985 24, 922 36, 445 48,763 
Harms reporters ee eet 8, 464 21,996 22,947 34, 4563 45,214 
1Jn 1921, automobiles and motor trucks were reported together. 2 Not available. 3 In- 


cludes some duplication for this year as farms possessing 2 sizes of tractors are included twice. 
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Subsection 11.—Agricultural Irrigation 


A short article is given at pp. 375-379 of the 1947 Year Book on agricultural 
irrigation on the Canadian Prairies from its beginnings when early ranchers under- 
took to grow winter feed by diverting water from the smaller streams to irrigate 
meadow lands, to the new phase in irrigation development whereby the Federal 
Government, under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 1935, undertook the 
construction of large irrigation works on the Prairies and to provide assistance for 
individual projects, conduct surveys and prepare plans for various irrigation 
possibilities. 

Table 45 shows the larger irrigation developments in Alberta. In addition 
there are 640 private licensed irrigation projects with an irrigable area of 75,000 
acres. Table 46 shows the principal P.F.R.A. irrigation projects in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and Table 47 the irrigable and irrigated areas in British Columbia 
under the control of public and private organizations. 


45.—Irrigation Development in Alberta, as at Oct. 31, 1947 


Miles Area : 
of Area |Served Area Irrigated in— 
Project Source of Supply Canale of by Ex- 


Works] 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 


No. acres | acres || acres | acres | acres | acres | acres 
Canada Land and Irri- ; 
gation Company....|Bow River....... 461} 200,000} 55,000]) 39,468] 32,783] 34,640} 35,813] 38,963 
New West Irrigation 
WDISENICh ES eke. osc s. Bow River....... 24 8,000} 4,564)) 2,979] 4,501] 2,626) 3,025) 4,501 
Western Irrigation 
MDISURICUR Gates Otte BowoltiVels et 1,000} 150,000)150,000)) 9,194) 7,666] 20,000] 20,000] 19,000 
St. Mary and Milk 
River Development/St. Mary River... 219} 200,000} 84,000) 57,575) 75,707) 75,725) 75,766) 76,013 
Magrath Irrigation 
TO TSETIOU: ecu stoate es St. Mary River... 90} 18,873} 6,975) 3,500) 3,500} 38,500} 3,500) 3,500 
Raymond Irrigation 
PISGICL: the ocd x0): St. Mary River... 17] 20,520) 15, 130|/ 10,000} 12,000} 12,000) 12,000} 12,000 
Taber Irrigation 
PeENstricte: a you...) AS St. Mary River... 105) 33,200] 21,500) 14,108} 20,935] 21,325) 21,218} 21,222 
Eastern Irrigation : 
Wrsbriettc oki coke « Bowe River. c.cits 2,084]1, 500, 000/250, 000/158, 000}168, 496]167, 094]167, 100]167, 200 
Lethbridge Northern ; 
Irrigation District. .|Oldman River.... 600} 220,782] 97,000) 31,102) 67,777) 75,927] 57,126) 57,126 
United Irrigation ’ 
ReShTTey cot... Masons Belly River...... 175} 62,800} 34,318] 12,000} 14,000} 14,000} 13,000} 13,500 
Mountain View 
Irrigation District. .|Belly River...... 24 6,400} 3,569] 3,400} 3,254) 3,400] 3,300} 3,000 
Leavitt Irrigation 
PESPEICE cas. tis o's aro Belly River...... 3 16,100} 4,571 3 3 526] 1,000} 1,200 
Little Bow Irrigation : 
LON et Sa. ra Highwood River. 3 10,014 200 80 40 120 100} Nil 
MOUAIS i. 55.3.5 <- a 4,802|2, 446, 689) 726, 827/341, 406/410, 659 430,883 412, 948/417, 225 


1 Water supplied by Canada Land and Irrigation Company. 2 Water supplied by the St. Mary and 
Milk Rivers Development. 3 Not completed. 
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46.—Principal P.F.R.A. Irrigation Projects in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
as at Oct. 31, 1946 


Irrigable | Storage. 


Project Location Description Aven Capacity 
acres acre {t. 
Manitoba— 
Deadhorse Creek....|Morden............. Earthfill dam, completed 1941........ 100 1, 200 
Totals, Manitoba!... - - 100 16,265 
Saskatchewan— 
Cypress Lake Storage. |Southwest Sask.....| Development of storage and irrigation - 80, 000 


on Frenchman River Valley in south- 
western Sask., storage dams to raise 
level of Cypress Lake for irrigation 
along Frenchman River; includes 
canal leading to Robsart-Vidora area. 
Val Marie Irrigation 
IDisthictye come ear Vel Mane eemacent Dam on Frenchman River and distri-| 8,549 8,000 
buting works. 
Eastend Irrigation 
SDIStEICEAG eeeenieee Frenchman River, |Storage dam on Frenchman River and 5,396 1,300 
southwestern Sask.} canals to rehabilitate and extend an 
old irrigation project. 


Maple Creek.......... Maple Creek........ Development of Maple, Gap and] _ 6,000 23, 260 
Downie Creeks flowing northward 
from Cypress Hills for irrigation and 
stockwatering. 


Swift Current......... Swift Current....... Development of Swift Current Creek] 25,000 98,350 
and tributaries for irrigation, stock- 
watering, municipal and domestic 


supply. 
Qu’Appelle River 
Vialley.e ypacttec toa: ecs On Qu’ Appelle River| Development of Qu’Appelle River and} 1,600 72,700 
from Moose Jaw] tributaries for irrigation, stockwater- 
east. ing and domestic supply, ultimate 


irrigable acreage approximately 
30,000 acres. 


Totals, Saskatchewan! = - 65,000 400,904 
1 Includes other small projects. 


Irrigation in British Columbia.*—The first right to the use of water for 
agricultural purposes in this Province was granted three months after the passing 
of an Act by the Imperial Government establishing the Crown Colony of British 
Columbia, in 1858. 


Irrigation was used in these early years mainly for raising hay in valley 
bottom lands where it was easy to divert water out of the streams. By the end of 
the century, water was being conveyed to the benches and higher lands, especially 
where the climate and the benehlands were suitable for commercial fruit growing. 


Companies were formed; large holdings were purchased and subdivided, and 
irrigation systems to supply them with water were constructed, largely, with earth 
ditches and wooden flumes. Most of these irrigation systems have since been taken 
over and are operated by Improvement Districts, under the Water Act, or by 
municipalities. To-day, the large irrigation systems of the Province are good 
examples of hydraulic structures. Owing to the generally rugged topography, 
irrigation engineering has been faced in this Province with many difficult problems; 
agricultural development having of necessity to follow the rather narrow valleys 
does not lend itself to simple and cheap irrigation systems. 


_ * Prepared by J. E. Lane, Deputy Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands and Forests, 
Victoria, B.C 
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Due to the wide variations in climate and soil types found throughout the 
Province, three methods of irrigation are in use: (1) sprinkling, practised in fairly 
humid areas, where precipitation is moderate but insufficient during the growing 
period; (2) delivery by ditch or flume, with distribution over the ground by furrows, 
used in general for fruit and vegetable crops; and (3) irrigation by flooding, common 
in stock-raising areas on hay meadows. 

Most of the irrigation is by gravity supply, but pumping from lakes and rivers 
is also practised. Pumping is costly and only warrantable in favoured areas for 
the growth of high-priced specialty crops. 

Estimates of irrigable and irrigated land are given in the following Table. 
About 85,000 acres are under water licence and capable of being irrigated, nearly 
100,000 acres are irrigated by individual effort, the majority being hay and grain 
for stock-ranches, and for field crops. In addition about 200,000 acres more could 
be brought under irrigation, but at a cost greater than that of existing works. 


47.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1947 


° Irri- Irri- 
Project Water Supply gable | gated Locality 
Area, Area 
- Provincial Irrigation System- acres | acres 
Southern Okanagan Lands 
PeTOJOC Lee ride eas lo. Okanagan River............. 5,000 | 4,200 | Okanagan Valley 
Municipal Irrigation Systems- 
Penticton Municipality....... Penticton and Ellis Creeks...| 2,500} 2,300 | Okanagan Valley 
Summerland Municipality....| Trout and Eneas Creeks..... 3,800 | 38,400 be 4 
Irrigation Districts— 
IBSltour ter ere isc lse atone eats airdiG@reelcin.t cree cere 240 150 | Kootenay Valley 
IBATTICFO oe tees | cores cane Barrierevhavers. jt tee os ee 315 160 | North Thompson 
B. Cibraitlands x.aeckestere sss Jameson and North Thomp- Valley 
SONG IVEL a a-uneracarieie 3,200 |} 2,800 | North Thompson 
Valley 
Black Mountain’ oc 0.0.6 sees BeléoiG reckse aww wees tee 4,000 |} 3,850 | Okanagan Valley 
PSIACIMSALO ase salon he rae ele Okanacan Rivera... acs oe 180 150 = # 
Blueberry Creek:............ Blueberry Creek............. 250 40 | Columbia Valley 
CA WStOUEM see cata ais ateinee Similkameen River.......... 500 257 | Okanagan Valley 
GOVELbra ceice eaiee hae wan Fourth of July Creek........ 272 272 | Near Grand Forks 
WD artield nse ces Severe nace « Lindquist: Creeka.n.20 = ie: 363 200 eae Thompson 
alley 
ast Orestonmec: ce cies s aa IATT OWE Tee kn sac nase cee 1,400 | 1,160 | Kootenay Valley 
I isOnieters tees karons «eee KelownsCreekirg, ont scat cuus 687 687 | Okanagan Valley 
(GIEGURTULE eter cee rcioc es oso Swan Lake Creek........:... 110 110 se e 
KS IENIMOLG fees Sie os cates Le Kelowna Creek .......¢s.206 2,000 | 1,946 es 
Grand sBorkservns tess ae ese IKGttlornivieran ene snare det 2,700 | 2,200 | Kettle Valley 
HIGH ey me eee tied tone ce case nes Heffley Creek and North 
Thompson River.......... 2,700 1,633 | North Thompson 
Valley 
PSCC ONG ete ic tee wed te og oa Marron: @reekic ci. cseees a4 ae 500 430 | Okanagan Valley 
INET EIRCOS 4. cues e seis une 6 see Ashnola River and Keremeos 
: Creek ore eae aie 1,020 960 | Similkameen Valley 
Malcolm. Horie i. ..26.5.< «+ 3% JosephCreeks.n eee eee 200 150 | Near Cranbrook 
Mierritiv@entrale. . occa. sn. ors Coldwater River.........:.: 125 125 | Nicola Valley 
INATAINA TA Fone hes fe cee eeeere Lequime and Robinson Creeks 950 867 | Okanagan Valley 
Okanagan Falls.............. Shuttleworth Creek......... 400 180 & gS 
OE SS eS ng eee Dong Waker <u csamceceee ta 350 350 “ 
GGROLANIC 2 ct oe os cree eles o's Peachland Creek............ 450 400 a ee 
MUOHAL Mere. ke. oe era ness She Dogi@reck weeny. scee sti a ae 200 140 | Columbia Valley 
LEG) STO NEO Ss Ro ere Pass Creek tras.cu seer tess 262 262 ss : 
COM ERO TOOK ese ce ho dacs SCOULSAC LOO Kaas aie vine stove tine 863 863 | Okanagan Valley 
South East Kelowna......... Hydraulic Creek............ 2,800 | 2,560 se 
MEHONTMOTLOK. cic cote tee once 8 PETOUP IC TOO Kis. cave steasle ceteris oa? 350 350 # Ps 
“MGS en 16 CRA oa Kindersley Creek ........... 800 400 | Columbia Valley 
Wermon enh a.2: stirs Coldstream and Jones Creeks.| 7,500} 7,200 | Okanagan Valley 
WVERE DATION oc ec cere ces Powers Creek: <i. ene tena: 700 648 oe ee 
Winfield and Okanagan Centre] Vernon Creek................| 2,000] 1,823 of ye 
Wiyandelens 6 oo. Sy ea nee «a Duck Creeles snc. teeters wich 500 450 | Kootenay Valley 
Irrigation Companies— 
Columbia Valley Irrigated 
Fruitlands Company....... ibruee reek... eck eek 2,000 367 | Columbia Valley 
Woods Lake Water Company | Oyama Creek............... 792 792 | Okanagan Valley 
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Subsection 12.—International Agricultural Statistics 


The following tables are summarized from statistics published by the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
give, by leading countries of the world, the acreages and production of wheat for 


the harvests of 1946 and 1947, oats, barley and corn for 1947, with averages for the - 


years 1935-39. 


North America was the world’s leading producer of wheat, in both 1946 and 
1947, with about 28 p.c. and 30 p.c., respectively, of total world production. The 
United States alone produced 20 p.c. of the total in 1946 and 24-4 p.c. in 1947. 
Although a large exporter of wheat, Canada produced only 7 p.c. and 6 p.ce. of the 
world’s total in the respective years. In 1947, China, which held first place in Asia, 
was second in world production of wheat with 15-7 p.c. of total production followed 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with 15-2 p.c. | 


Acreages sown to wheat in 1947 showed the slight increase of 3 p.c. over those 
of the previous year, total production increased by only 40,000,000 bushels. 


phe tere PRODUCTION IN TEN LEADING COUNTRIES 


AVERAGES 1935-39 AND 1947 
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The North American Continent also leads in world production of oats and corn 
in 1947, with the United States producing 32 p.c. of total oats and 52 p.c. of corn. 
Asia was the leading continent for world barley production with 29 p.c. of the total, 
China contributing 14-5 p.c. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and ae United 
States followed closely with 14-2 p.c. and 18-0 p.c. 
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_48.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1946 and 1947 in 
Specified Countries, with Averages, 1935-39 


Acreages Production 
Average 1946 1947 Average 1946 1947 
1935-39 1935-39 
7000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 

25,595 24, 453 24, 260 312,399 413, 725 340, 758 
1, 244 1,124 1, 236 14, 284 12,676 15, 616 
57, 293 67,201 73,907 758, 629 11555715 1,406, 761 
84,000 92,460 99,100 1,086,000 1,583,000 1,764,000 
99 135 130 1,507 2,200 2,000 
633 545 495 16, 057 10,300 9, 700 
402 SOLO 220 16, 150 16, 200 6, 500 

3,078 3,768 3, 688 64, 076 67, 900 - 

2° 175 2,250 2,040 57,000 53,000 - 
319 221 58 14, 470 10,916 2,000 
225 643 580 7,689 13,000 17,900 
230 388 395 6,100 8, 083 8,000 
12, 560 10, 600 9, 250 286, 510 250, 000 150, 000 

4,250 - - 147,000 - - 
2150 1,912 2,000 30, 205 28, 500 20, 600 
4,091 2,698 3,149 91,210 41,400 40,000 
12,581 11, 700 11,550 279,000 238,000 205, 000 
47 41 20 1215 959 450 
338 302 225 14,791 13, 200 8,000 
80 95 86 2,391 2,760 2,390 

3, 260 - - 74, 000 - - 
1, 227 1,500 1,545 16, 092 16, 500 13, 000 

6, 900 - - 112, 000 = _ 

11, 253 9,400 9,625 157, 986 133,000 110,000 
740 750 724 26,351 25,018 15,000 
183 240 235 6, 050 8, 500 7,000 

1, 843 2,062 2, 162 62,361 73,435 62, 832 
5, 400 - - 97,700 - - 
74,000 67,000 64, 460 1,588,000 1,300,000 1,020,000 
104, 000 73,000 75,000 1, 240, 000 780, 000 875, 000 
4,191 - - 72,128 76, 426 61,178 
1,724 2,000 - 18,114 14, 697 - 
- 161 - - 2,572 1,470 
533 340 - 3,244 2,873 - 
1,363 1,927 - 19, 485 21,311 - 
8, 952 9, 246 9, 465 135, 690 180, 000 130, 000 

49,000 55, 000 56, 000 750, 000 859, 000 905, 000 

2,896 - - 36, 035 - = 
34, 492 34, 568 34, 159 370, 660 383,207 297,920 

1, 738 1,495 1,510 50, 133 22,597 - 

832 - = 10, 240 - = 
107,000 111,700 113,100 1,483,000 1,548,000 1,490,000 

15, 834 13, 657 12,300 221,769 206, 314 175,000 

442 - - 4,652 = - 

1, 963 1, 873 1,965 31,562 33, 163 - 

285 280 - 3,274 3,300. ~ 

1,210 659 = 13, 255 6, 681 ~ 
20,500 17,990 17,000 281,000 262,000 237,000 
4,184 3,200 3,700 35, 201 36, 000 28,000 
1, 464 1, 646 1,692 45, 848 42,725 42,000 
3, 254 2,200 3,000 23,197 25, 500 24,000 
1,915 1,670 - 14, 965 12,500 11,000 

1, 926 2,300 - 16, 259 14, 760 - 
13,700 12,380 13,940 . 148,000 140,000 130,000 
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48.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1946 and 1947 in 
Specified Countries, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Continent and Country 


Acreages 


Average 
1935-39 


Production 


000 acres 


12, 526 
137 


000 acres 


14, 500 


"000 bu. 


169, 744 
7,129 


~ 7000 bu. 


116, 490 
5, 000 


Average 
1985-39 
000 acres 
Oceania— 
PATISERALIAL a ceere ayes ce ee 13, 128 
INeweZealand see ose 221 
Totals, Oceania!......... 13,300 
World Totals!............ 417,000 


387,190 


397,250 


5,998,000 


5,735,000 


5,775,000 


1 Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include allowances for 
any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries not shown. 


49.—Estimated Production of Oats, Barley and Corn Harvested in 1947, in Specified 
Countries, With Averages, 1935-39 


Oats Barley Corn 
Continent and Country A etn fis IN 
ges verages Averages 
1935-39 1947 1935-39 1947 1935-39 oe 
000 bu 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
North America— 
GCangdad. heeery ae Lee eee 338, 071 278, 670 88, 882 141, 372 7,010 6, 682 
Cuba srercaks Cr a - - ~ - 6,000 6, 500 
Guatemalawra-no- eae - - - - 15, 700 - 
FLOnGUras en. oe eee eee - - - - Sd = 
IMGXIGOR suport oseratin anes 465 1,929 3, 960 6, 430 67, 523 86, 609 
NIGH rapa) eh Eis acs ae - - - - 1, 500 2, 500 
United"Statessic-. 6. on. 1,045,329 | 1,231,561 238, 622 284,497 | 2,315,554 2,447, 422 
Europe— 
Ab anlar ee tenis dine oe eae ~ - - - 5, 067 5,500 
NUSENIQNee ea pon ese 28, 865 17, 200 13, 338 6, 200 6, 7382 - 
Bel piuri eee eee. 40, 946 41,000 3,570 8,000 - = 
Buleariaan. een ye. co be 7,966 7,000 15, 168 12,000 3173 35,000 
Czechoslovakia........... 85, 000 ~ 51, 800 - 11,300 6,000 
Denmankshpeeecee ec as oe 70, 205 62,004 52, 881 62, 923 - - 
NEOs e een tesa ck ode 39,265 47,500 5,413 5, 800 - = 
Minlandttoy nen ee occas 45,000 28,900 7,900 8,000 = = 
Brancenes steele tat 328, 653 225,000 53,015 55,000 22, 559 9,000 
Gormany. &.66.0-5.-5. 6 ce ae 315, 000 - 130, 000 - 4,000 = 
GRe6CE. cae ee Can 8,479 5,000 9, 267 6, 200 10,078 10,000 
ENN gary. eee ae ae 20, 042 13,000 30, 178 22,000 92,007 73,000 
SGN PR ys Ponte oe te tetas Sod A 38,360 32, 500 10, 000 9,500 113,174 92,500 
Duxemboute-a-snen- oso. 2,910 2, 800 - ~ - - 
INetherlands#.32000..0 oat 25,314 24, 300 5, 683 8, 500 - - 
INOEW aise sso area 12,940 11, 700 5, 467 3, 700 - a 
olande each gone, 204, 000 ~ 76, 000 a ~ - 
Ortugal ys peveca. ces 6, 555 7,000 1,783 3,000 13, 083 15, 700 
Roun a he crs ee 37,500 - 28,000 ~ 172, 000 - 
Spain esate be oe 39, 369 35, 000 97,059 70, 000 28, 955 20, 000 
Sweden tyrsne. foe cet 87,198 47,000 9,951 87313 - - 
SWiUZOnlancate ser ee 1,593 5, 200 430 2,500 - - 
United Kingdom......... 138, 628 189, 000 36, 596 85, 160 _ = 
Niue OslaAViIs eed ec en 21,900 - 18, 800 ~ 176, 600 - 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (Europe and 
ASI9) Pent RO, Bae ta" h oe 1,165,000 820, 000 425, 000 310, 000 170, 000 125,000 
Asia— 
IBULMAL Dock tnen ee eee - - - - 1, 640 - ‘ 
Hinatsn8o Sakina ee 60,317 52,697 347, 000 316, 962 262, 000 286, 000 > 
French Indo-China....... - - - - 21,168 - i 
NGA clare ohio ee - - 118, 356 111,000 108, 000 105, 000 
Trane eee - - 35, 728 51,211 = - 5 
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49. —KEstimated Producten of Oats, Barley and Corn Harvested in 1947, in Specified 
Countries, With Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Oats Barley Corn 
Continent and Country 1 ae 
ges Averages Averages 
1935-39 1947 1935-39 1947 1935-39 1947 
000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 
MING eatcfeeic ois seers cis sister oreiays ~ - 31,677 29, 854 - - 
= Poy Lay Ara iar res eee ee a 11,481 - 65)496e))- 9 47, a20 3,017 3, 600 
Java and Madura - - 3, 238 - 79,976 - 
OLDS Sites ees bd be 2,718 - 52, 096 - 4,177 - 
Oban OMecdene tenes vee < S ~ - - 919 - - 
IManchurigeencns .e5 osc - - 6, 462 - 86, 586 - 
IPRICSTINIC Nove hoes 5 oes oa - - 3, 238 - - - 
Philippine Islands - - - - 16,129 17,322 
NARS IE RAS oh Syne Te ree 662 - 15,386 - - - 
PPP Oy eee ic tee sete ke ee ae 16, 893 12,821 96, 129 71, 686 22,971 21, 632 
South America— 
PAT PONUINA Ce nse ckics eee 50, 182 - 25, 586 = 301, 986 - 
TAGE ee eevee ena ere te - - = - 215, 153 - 
Chie awe Ate. oe ciate aucinte 7,670 - 5,041 - 2,496 - 
Colontbianete ace sere ionses - - - - 15, 276 - 
RIPUSUAV Cerda as oie one clate 3,100 - 649 ~ 5,188 - 
Africa— 
PIAS: eee Rp Dee aee aan 10, 859 6,500 33, 132 19,000 = - 
PAN POLAR ae telat eiereee as slow - - - - 13,084 - 
IB ASHCOIANG wesc ne vices <6 - ~ - - 2, 822 ~ 
Belgian (Congown scene ~ - - - 5,000 ~ 
MUD be eee ek et wiavc'. ae ee - ~ 10, 697 7,826 63, 229 55, 000 
French Morocco.......... 2,101 2,500 53, 279 58, 000 8, 505 8,500 
French West Africa....... _ - - ~ 21, 473 ~ 
WON Ya tosoe Wee aes ae we ae - - - - 3,350 ~ 
Mada gastarcccccns faces nes - - - - 3, 969 - 
Song Rhodesia........ - - - - 5, 923 “ 
PiU IBI eater. Meee acces come 1, 674 600 9,048 5,000 - - 
niger ‘ot South Africa..... 6, 966 12,356 1,451 2,500 80, 132 - 
Oceania— 
ANTUISEIR Griese caer ere eae oe 237000 = 11, 651 ~ 7,030 - 
New Zealand............-. 3, 539 - 952 - 318 - 
World Totals!............ 4,365,000 | 3,805,000 | 2,365,000 | 2,190,000 | 4,730,000 4,750,000 


1 Hstimated world totals include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other 
producing countries not shown. 
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The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic zone, 
reaching from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from the 
International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in climatic, 
physiographic and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character of the 
forests in different parts of the country, whereby more or less well-defined forest 
regions may be recognized. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions 


At pp. 184-188 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book the forest regions of Canada 
are separately described, together with the dominant and associated tree species 
common to each. 


Section 2.—Important Tree Species 


In Canada there are more than 125 tree species of which 33 are conifers, 
commonly called ‘‘softwoods”’. While the number of deciduous or “hardwood” 
species is large, only about a dozen of these are of much commercial importance 
in the lumber trade, and about 80 p.c. of the volume of merchantable timber is 
made up of softwoods. 


A short description of the individual tree species is given at pp. 384-387 of 
the 1947 Canada Year Book. For more detailed information on Canadian trees 
refer to the Dominion Forest Service Bulletin No. 61, ‘“Native Trees of Canada’’, 
published by the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada is estimated at 1,290,960 sq. miles, or 37 p.c. of 
the total land area. In comparison, only 16 p.c. of the land area is considered to 
be of present or potential value for agriculture, and only 7 p.c. is now classed as 
‘fmproved and pasture”. The forested area within the boundaries of the nine 
provinces totals 1,167,960 sq. miles, or 58 p.c. of the provincial land area. About 
478,000 sq. miles of the existing forests are classed as ‘unproductive’. They are 
made up of small trees which cannot be expected to reach merchantable size because 
they are growing on poorly drained lands, or at high altitudes, or are subject to 
other adverse site conditions. These unproductive forests, however, perform 

* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and forest administration have been prepared by 
the Economics Division, Dominion Forest Service, Department of Mines and Resources. Sections dealing 
with forest utilization and forest industries, except as otherwise noted, have been revised under the direction 


of Wai: Losee, Director, Census and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by L. J. 
Pouliot, Chief, Forest Products Statistics. 
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valuable functions. They help to protect watersheds and conserve water supplies; 
they provide fuel and building materials to natives and travellers in remote areas; 
and they are the habitat of valuable fur-bearing and game animals. 


The productive forests covering more than 813,000 sq. miles are considered 
capable of producing continuous crops of timber suitable for domestic and industrial 
purposes. A considerable proportion of these forests is not yet accessible for 
commercial operations, but constitutes a valuable reserve for the future. About 
435,000 sq. miles of productive forests are considered to be economically accessible 
at the present time. One-half of the productive forest area bears trees large enough 
for use as sawlogs, pulpwood or fuelwood, and the other half is occupied by young 
growth of various ages, kinds and degrees of stocking. 


The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 311,201,000,000 
cu. ft., of which 191,347,000,000 cu. ft. is accessible. These cubic volumes are 
volumes of wood that can actually be used. Expressed in commercial terms, the 
accessible timber is made up of 250,250,000,000 bd. ft. of logs in trees large enough 
to produce sawlogs and 1,684,710,000 cords of smaller material suitable for pulpwood, 
fuelwood, posts, mining timbers, etc. 


Since the end of the War there has been increased interest and activity in 
forest inventory surveys, particularly on the part of the Provincial Governments. 
The work is being greatly facilitated by the use of air survey methods. These 
prove of great value both in the preparation of the basic maps and for the actual 
forest inventory information. 
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1.—Estimate of Total Stand of Timber in Canada, by Type and Size, and by 
Provinces and Regions 


Conifers Broad-Leaved Totals 
Province Total Total Total . 
and Region Saw Small | Equi- Saw Small | Equi- Saw Small | Equi- 
Material] Material | valent ||/Material|Material | valent ||Material|Material | valent 
Volume! Volume! Volume! 
SS eee eee ee ee eT | a Oy a nd | ee (a 
Million *000 Million |} Million 000 Million }} Million 7000 Million 
Accessible ft. b.m.} cords cu. ft. |} {t. b.m.} cords cu. ft. || ft. b.m.] cords cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island.. 65 560 61 40 240 28 105 800 89 
Noval Scotia-scn. cose 4,850} 23,165} 2,939 1, 600 5, 940 825 6,450} 29,105) 3,764 
New Brunswick....... 6,000} 50,000} 5,450i 3,000) 380,000} 3,150 9,000} 80,000} 8,600 
Queheciinea ten cae 41,110] 453,330] 46,755) 14,390] 176,120) 17,848] 55,500] 629,450] 64,603 
Ontariotec tous. ween <s 42,560} 273,790} 31,784) 11,390} 286,140] 26,600) 53,950) 559,930) 58,384 
Toraus, EASTERN 
PROVINCES: nein 94,685| 800,845} 86,989|| 30,420) 498,440] 48,451] 126,005|1,299,285| 135,440 
Manito baixar: 855 9,645 991 1, 620 19,110 1,948] 2,475) 28,755) 2,939 
Saskatchewan......... 1, 850 8, 920 1,128} 2,100} 51,060) 4,760) 3,950) 59,980} 5,888 
AL DErtaeha. cree ace, 7,000} 74,400) 7,724) 2,080} 36,000} 3,476] © 9,080} 110,400} 11,200 
Toraus, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES 5+ noone 9,705| 92,965| 9,843) 6,800) 106,170) 10,184)) 15,505) 199,135\| 20,027 
British Columbia— 
Coastieece tes. e ee Oreo 13,925} 14,503 2 2 - 76, 110 13,925) 14,503 
interiors. arenes 33,600). plv2. Go| sn ekoed 2 a - 33,630] 172,365} 21,377 
TorTats, BRITISH 
(COUMMBUAre nes) ones: 109,740) 186,290) 85,880 2 2 - 109,740) 186,290) 85,880 
Totals, Accessible..... 214,030)1,080,100| 182,712|| 36,220) 604,610) 58,635] 250,250/1,684, 710) 191,347 
Totals, Inaccessible’. .| 176,345} 873,385) 107,531) 3,700) 136,260) 12,323] 180,045/1,009,645| 119,854 
Grand Totals....... 390,375|1,953,485| 240,243|| 39,920) 740,870| 70,958|| 430,295|2,694,355| 311,201 
1 Cubic volumes do not include wood in stumps and unusable tops. 2 There are no available 
estimates of the relatively small quantities of hardwoods in British Columbia. 3 Including estimates 


of stands in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
Section 4.—Forest Depletion and Increment 


The purpose of this Section is to present a general account of depletion and 
increment. Details of the scientific control of those influences that account for 
wastage, viz., forest fires and insect pests, are dealt with in the section on Forest 
Administration at pp. 412-418. A special article on Noxious Forest Insects and 
Their Control appears at pp. 389-400 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Depletion.—The average annual rate of depletion of reserves of merchantable 
timber during the ten years 1936-45, by cause, is given in Table 2. Of the total 
depletion, 74 p.c. was utilized and 26 p.c. was destroyed by fire, insects and disease. 
The utilization of 2,443,225 cu. ft. comprised 38 p.c. as logs and bolts, 29 p.c. as 
pulpwood, 29 p.c. as fuelwood, and the remaining 4 p.c. as miscellaneous products. 
Approximately 7 p.c. of the utilization was exported in unmanufactured form. 


One factor that indirectly affects forest depletion is the more efficient utilization 
of timber that has been cut. There is little doubt that in the past altogether too 
high a percentage of the hewn logs has been discarded. Changes of great sig- 
nificance are taking place in the uses of wood that permit of the utilization of sizes 
and qualities that are unmerchantable as sawn lumber. The development of the 
cellulose industry in the manufacture of rayon, cellophane and numerous other 
products, is rapidly extending the use of wood. Plastic wood products, fibre board 
and laminated wood will undoubtedly provide an increasing demand for the so- 
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FOREST DEPLETION AND INCREMENT 


called inferior classes of wood so that more complete utilization of the forest resources 
through the elimination of much of the waste that now occurs can be expected. 


(See Section 6, pp. 418-420, on Forest Utilization.) 
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2.—Average Annual Forest Depletion During the Period 1936-45 


Item 


Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
Domestic use........ Percterine 


IXPOU Dries See eee sss eras 


Pulpwood— 


WOMESTICAISC 220 Gia toee od ts 


Fuelwood..... SU pee. Beate a cuar te baw SS 


hewn railway tieS..cse. nec os eee es 
PIGEDLODS eee toe ate ss waehiee 
Poles, posts, rails.......¢.... sevens 
Miscellaneous products........... 


Annual Utilization 


Percentages of— 


Usable Wood | Utilization 


-| 2%, 443,225 


or Depletion 
Wastage 
M cu. ft. 

892,417 36-5 27-1 
37,921 1-6 1-1 
566, 212 23-2 17-2 
138, 883 5-7 4-2 
717,104 29-4 21-7 
15,058 0°6 0-5 

11, 936 0-5 0 

32, 933 1-3 0- 

30,761 1-2 1 

100-0 74- 
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2.—Average Annual Forest Depletion During the Period 1936-45—concluded 


Percentages of— 


Item Usable Wood | Utilization 
or Depletion _ 
Wastage : 
M cu. ft. 
Wastage— 
5 VRLOLES GAL COG in oc Ae say Sree alore W anc a SP Se CdS a re emees 353, 547 41-4 10-7 
IBYyainsecteran d disease asaacus stasis oe eels tide outers 500, 000 58-6 15-2 
Annual-Wastages: 3:28 oto de ot en 853,547 100-0 25-9 
Annual Depletion.......................0 00s 3,296,772 - 100-0 


Increment.—Practically all of the depletion or drain on the forest is con- 
centrated in the 435,000 sq. miles of productive forest which is classed as accessible, 
and replacement of normal depletion by this area alone requires an average annual 
growth rate of about 12 cu. ft. per acre. Complete estimates of the rates at which 
the forests of Canada grow are not yet available. The vast size of the country, 
the diversity of growing conditions, and the complex character of the forests them- 
selves, place great difficulties in the way of estimating growth. Numerous studies 
have been made by the Dominion Forest Service which indicate, beyond reasonable 
doubt, that over considerable tracts annual growth exceeds 25, 30 or even 40 cu. ft. 
per acre per annum; however, there are other areas classed as productive on which 
the growth is much less. 


Natural reproduction of forest tree species in Canada is fortunately prolific 
except in a few localities. After an area has been cut over or burned, young growth 
usually appears within a short time. Thus the re-establishment of some sort of 
forest growth is a less difficult problem than it is in many other countries. There is, 
however, no guarantee that the species reproduced will be of the kinds desired by 
industry. Most of the wood used in Canada is softwood and, in general, softwood 
reproduction is fairly good; but there are considerable areas in which a combination 
of overcutting and repeated fires have resulted, not in the permanent destruction 
of the forest, but in the replacement of valuable stands by new ones of inferior type. 


Many ‘stands of ‘second growth’ that have come up after cutting or fire are 
now reaching merchantable size and are beginning to attract attention. Antici- 
pating the need for practical guidance in the management of these accessible young 
forests, the Dominion Forest Service is devoting the major efforts of various forest 
experiment stations to the improvement of the quality and the acceleration of the 
growth of young stands that nature has established. Operators, too, are showing 
more interest in putting their operations on a self-sustaining basis and working 
plans are being developed with this in view. 


There is no room for doubt that the introduction of better methods of forest 
management, including the provision of more adequate forest protection, can make 
the forests of Canada more productive than they have ever been. It is true that 
stocks of very large trees, whose growth required upwards of 300 years, are dis- 
appearing and will not be replaced; but, though the forest industries of the future 
must use smaller logs than did those of the past, good forest management can make 
possible a considerable expansion of those industries when market conditions 
warrant. 
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The potential capacity of many forest soils to produce more usable wood in 
a given period than they have ever done in the past is already being demonstrated 
on such areas as the Dominion Forest Experiment Station at Petawawa, Ont., 
and on some of the better-managed farm woodlots. 


Section 5.—Forest Administration 
Subsection 1.—Administration of Federal and Provincial Timber-Lands 


The forest resources of Canada as a whole are owned and administered by 
the provinces. The Federal Government, however, is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of those of the National Parks, Forest Experiment Stations, and Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories. 


The general policy of both the Federal Government and the Provincial 
Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences to cut, rather 
than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system, the State retains ownership 
of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is received in the form 
of Crown dues or stumpage (either in lump sums or in payments made as the timber 
is cut); ground-rents and fire-protection taxes are collected annually. Both ground- 
rent and Crown dues may be adjusted at the discretion of the Governments. 


The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 
71 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; nearly one-half of this is in holdings 
exceeding 1,000 acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. is under private ownership. 
The percentages of privately owned forest land in the other provinces are as follows: 
Quebec, 7-2 p.c.; Ontario, 6-0 p.c.; Manitoba, 12-7 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 11-9 p.c.; 
Alberta, 7-7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 3-4 p.c. 


3.—Forest Reserves in Canada, by Provinces, 1947 


Norre.—Areas of National Parks (which are also forest reserves) are not included in this table, but may 
be found at pp. 33-35. 


Dominion 


. Provincial 
Province eR ak Forest Total 
periment R 
Stations SS 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
PET CEMENCW ATE GISLATI(N ct. 1 tect tak eokte cht ois ioliorees hs, oie Nil Nil - 
ION CO bIA Rote hee eels ds Seek Eh Gin Sed he ce s = 
IEW ESTUNS WICK a sOots, Care a Cena tans a ele 35-16 268-00 303-16 
RHODE PET Preteen: hice Sea, we de. rele dino oa oe 7-25 5, 485-00 5, 492-25 
POTATO et eras ak So ee or, Se RE chy inn Le Ce broncos 97-10 19, 526-00 19, 623-10 
IUD NCEE) BY Ne tte eat aR ct cas ede = et i ae A et RE 25-251 4, 367-09 4, 367-09 
ANE LOHO WRIT tte ese sicniot cea Bes ektahs jaa tend Nil 14, 082-43 14, 082-43 
DASE OE oe Bas ae ne a Rd ne a 62-60 14, 329-00 14, 391-60 
MeTTABMOGIUIMN DIG oe So coe on ARE ee ec Be pees Nil 31, 134-05 31, 134-05 
I OGANS eo ee ited Pe See cre eee ee 202-11 89,191-57 89,393 -68 


1 Under National Park reservation and therefore not included in total. 


Forest Lands under Federal Control.—The forests under Federal control 
are administered by the Department of Mines and Resources. The National 
Parks Bureau has charge of the National Parks, and the Bureau of Northwest 
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Territories and Yukon Affairs administers the timber in those areas. The Indian 
Affairs Branch administers, in trust for the Indians, the timber within their reserva- 
tions. The Dominion Forest Service has charge of the Forest Experiment Stations. 


Timber Control.—An outline of the controls applied to meet the dislocation 
in the lumber industry during the war years is given at pp. 277-280 of the 1946 
Year Book. Since the end of the War, the domestic demand for lumber for all 
purposes including construction, railway maintenance and general industrial use, 
has been extraordinarily high and export demand has also reached unprecedented 
heights. The 1947 production is estimated at 5,346,000,000 feet b.m. Of this 
amount it is estimated that 2,600,000,000 feet b.m. were retained for domestic 
requirements. The high rate of production was made possible by an increase both 
in number and in efficiency of the labour force available to all branches of the 
industry. 


To ensure adequate supplies for domestic housing and industrial requirements, 
controls were continued throughout 1947 on the export of lumber, poles, railway 
ties, plywood, veneers, pulpwood, doors, flooring and other millwork. Prices were 
decontrolled on Sept. 15, 1947, and, while upward adjustments resulted from this 
action, prices quickly stabilized at levels consistent with increased costs of pro- 
duction. Decontrol of both price and distribution of fuelwood was effected as 
ample supplies were available. Although price control on pulpwood was also 
discontinued, control was maintained on the export of this item to ensure equitable 
distribution for both domestic mills and foreign markets. 


‘Forestry and FAO.—Canada has undertaken to co-operate in the forestry 
work of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. The 
functions of the Organization as they concern forestry are outlined at pp. 264-265 
of the 1946 Year Book. 


Forest Lands under Provincial Control.—With the exception of relatively 
small areas owned by the Federal Government, the Crown lands and the timber 
on them are administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions are 
explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Land 
suitable only for forest is set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing 
of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned 
in every province of Canada. Efforts are being made, especially in Quebec and 
Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests on a community 
basis. Information regarding forest administration in the individual provinces is 
given at pp. 234-236 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Recent Royal Commissions on Forestry.—British Columbia. — In 1944, a 
Royal Commission on Forestry was established by the Province of British Columbia 
with Mr. Justice (now Chief Justice) Gordon Sloan sitting as sole Commissioner. 
Over a period of two years the Commission held a series of hearings and received 


representations from the Government, the forest industries, and the public. Inv 


his report, the Commissioner presented a review of the whole forest situation in 
the Province; a number of the recommendations were implemented by legislation 
shortly after the report, was presented. One recommendation which the Govern- 
ment considered unacceptable was that the administration of the forest resources 
of the Province should be placed in the hands of a more or less independent com- 
mission. It was the view of the Government that administration should continue 
to lie with the Department of Lands and Forests. 
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As a direct result of the report, the Forest Act was amended by the Legislature 
in 1947, giving the Minister power to enter into an agreement, described as a forest 
management licence, with any person for the management of Crown lands specified 
in the agreement and reserved to the sole use of the licensee for the purpose of 
growing continuously and perpetually successive crops of forest products. This 
important advance in forestry legislation will undoubtedly lead to great improve- 
ment in forestry practice in the Province. 


Saskatchewan.—In 1945 the Province of Saskatchewan appointed a Royal 
Commission, under the chairmanship of Mr. Frank Eliason, to inquire into and 
report upon matters relating to the forest resources and industries in Saskatchewan. 
During the course of the investigations two interim reports were published recom- 
mending more adequate fire protection and severe penalties for infractions of forest 
protection regulations. Recommended also was the curtailment of the annual 
cut on forest areas under provincial control to an amount roughly approximating 
one-twentieth of the estimated stand of merchantable spruce timber in each par- 
ticular area. It was urged that a proper detailed forest inventory be made as 
soon as possible so that the amount of allowable cut for succeeding years might 
be more accurately estimated on a sustained-yield basis. 


In their final report, the Commission recommended that the management of 
the forests remain under direct control of the Minister and that an advisory board 
be appointed to promote forest conservation. Recommended also were the estab- 
lishment of at least one nursery growing white spruce and jack pine and one 
experimental forest farm unit. 


A new policy of timber disposal now replaces the old practice of selling timber 
on a stumpage basis with a system of cutting and processing timber by contract. 
All timber for resale from Crown lands remains the property of the people of the 
Province, and is turned over at railhead to the Saskatchewan Timber Board for 
marketing. 


Ontario.—An Ontario Royal Commission on Forestry was appointed in 1946, 
under Major-General Howard Kennedy, C.B.E., M.C., as sole Commissioner, to 
investigate all phases of Ontario’s forest industries and to work out a comprehensive 
policy towards the attainment of “total forestry’? which was defined by the 
Commissioner as “the complete utilization of the forest resources of the Province 
for the greatest use and enjoyment of its people’. 


All field work was carried out during the one summer, and the woods operations 
of every large and medium-size industrial concern in the Province were visited and 
reported on. Public hearings were held in eleven centres where 142 briefs were 
presented. 


The inquiry resulted in the compilation of most complete and up-to-date 
information on the methods, processes and equipment of the forest industries of 
Ontario and the resources which supply them. The report which the Commissioner 
submitted to the Government proposed radical changes in methods of timber 
administration in Ontario. He recommended the pooling of all Crown forest 
resources and their redistribution into twelve areas which would be controlled by 
Forest Operating Companies. All woods operations within each area would be 
combined and co-ordinated to the best advantage of the individuals or corporations 
holding shares in the Operating Company. In order to provide continuity of 
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forest policy through successive governments, an Advisory Committee to the 
Minister of Lands and Forests was recommended with representation from industrial, 
financial, labour, educational and professional groups. 


An extensive reforestation program was recommended for an estimated 2,500,000 
acres of wasteland. Commencing in five years’ time, the program would involve 
100,000 acres arinually for ten years, the remainder of the area to be planted in 
the following ten-year period at the rate of 150,000 acres per annum. 


The Commissioner advised a widely expanded road-building program, with a 
view towards the opening up of every major watershed. Unless this were done 
it would be impossible to obtain maximum output from the forest areas, or develop 
them ‘to the best advantage for recreational and tourist activities. 


Measurement of timber by the Doyle Rule was considered obsolete, and it 
was proposed that all wood, whether logs or bolts, be measured on a cubic unit 
basis. It was recommended also that the standard cord, as set out in the Dominion 
Weights and Measures Act, be adopted. 


Pulpwood agreements, both export and domestic, should be rcnenen and — 


adjusted so that the permissible annual cuts might correspond with the probable 
annual growth on the areas involved. 


The Commissioner proposed that future Government policy be inclined in 
favour of the lumber industry rather than against it, as would appear to have been 
the case during the past decade. He urged also that policy should be aimed toward 
the attainment of the highest possible degree of manufacture within the country. 


Other Provinces.—In the five other forest provinces, although formal public 
inquiry has not been considered necessary, forestry problems are receiving close 
attention from governments and from industry, and steps are being taken to improve 
and strengthen administrative and protective services. 


Subsection 2.—Forest-Fire Protection 


The Federal Government is responsible for fire-protection measures in the 
forests under its administration. Each of the Provincial Governments, except 
that of Prince Edward Island, maintains a fire-protection organization co-operating 
with owners and licensees for the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being 
distributed or covered by special taxes on timber-lands. In each province, with 
the exception just mentioned, provincial legislation regulates the use of fire for 
clearing and other legitimate purposes, and provides for close seasons during dan- 
gerous periods. An interesting development in this connection in the Province of 
Quebec is the organization of a number of co-operative protective associations 
among lessees of timber-limits. These associations have their own staffs, which 
co-operate with those of the Board of Transport Commissioners and the Provincial 
Government. The latter contributes money grants, and also pays for the protection 
of vacant Crown lands lying within the area of the associations’ activities. 


In the matter of forest-fire protection along railway lines, the provincial 
services are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to 
fire protection along railway lines under its jurisdiction. Certain officers of the 
various forest authorities are appointed ex-officio officers of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and co-operate with the fire-ranging staffs which the railway 
companies are required to employ under the Dominion Railway Act. 
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In many districts in Canada, radio-equipped aircraft are used to good effect 
for the detection and suppression of forest fires. Where lakes are numerous, sea- 
planes or flying boats can be used for detection, and for the transportation of 
fire-fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. In Western Canada, 
equipment and supplies are sometimes dropped by parachute to isolated fire crews; 
in one province parachutists are now employed to fight fires which are difficult of 
access by other means. 


In the more settled areas with better transportation facilities, fire detection is 
carried out by means of lookout towers fitted with telephone or radio for reporting 
fires. Field staffs and equipment are maintained at strategic points ready to deal 
with fires when they are reported. ‘These staffs, when not engaged on fire control 
duties, are employed ’on the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone 
lines, fire guards and other necessary improvements. 


Portable gasoline pumps, which usually weigh between 60 and 100 lb. each, 
and linen hose are important equipment. These pumps can be carried to a fire by 
canoe, motor-boat, automobile, aircraft, pack-saddle or back-pack and can provide 
hose pressures up to 200 Ib. per square inch, depending upon the elevation above 
and distance from the water supply. Hose lines over a mile in length are frequently 
used. Small hand-pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable containers are also used 
effectively in many cases. Tractors equipped with bulldozers or ploughs are 
commonly used for fire-line construction. In some regions, trucks fitted with 
water tanks and power pumps are employed for the control of fires adjacent to 
roads. 


In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has 
tended to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of close seasons for brush- 
burning, and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for 
travel in the forests during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value 
as preventive measures. Education of the public as to the need for care with 
fire is, however, the basic method of reducing the large number of fires which occur 
each year as a result of man’s negligence. 


Another important advance in forest protection is the development by the 
Dominion Forest Service of methods for the daily measurement of the actual degree 
of forest-fire danger. In the forest types and regions in which the necessary research 
has been completed the forest authorities are able, not only to gauge the trend of 
increasing fire danger at any given time but, by the aid of weather forecasts, to 
anticipate the trend one or two days in advance and so regulate their activities to 
meet hazardous conditions as they develop. Increased attention is being devoted 
to the scientific planning of fire-control operations so as to achieve adequate pro- 
tection at minimum cost. 


The various governmental forest authorities conduct forest conservation 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. Since its beginning in 1900, that Association has played an important 
part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By means of its 
magazine, which has a large circulation, by railway lecture cars and motor-trucks 
provided with motion-picture equipment, and by co-operation with radio broad- 
casting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large proportion of the 
population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made through the schools, by 
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specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate the younger 
generation as to the value of forests, the devastation caused by fire and the means 
of preventing such destruction. 


Forest-Fire Statistics.—Although the number of forest fires in 1946 was 
slightly greater than the average for the previous ten years, the total area burned 
and the estimated values destroyed were less than one-half the average figures. 
Forest-fire losses in the Maritime Provinces were somewhat higher than normal; 
elsewhere, the damage caused by forest fires was well below the average. 


Summary statistics of fire losses are given in Tables 4 and 5, which include 
for the first time reports from the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Fuller 
details by regions are given in the Annual Report of the Department of Mines and 
Resources for the year ended Mar. 31, 1947. 


4.—Forest-Fire Losses, 1946, with Ten- Year Averages, 1936-45 


Yukon 
Provinces! an 
N.W.T.2 
Item 
Average 
1936-45 1946 1946 
Kiressunder 10 ackesn sco dotens eater ee ee No. 3,811 4,372 17 
Rives) Ofaeres.Or OVECK: ers scree elisa are mates eonhe mek: * 1,702 1.031 57 
Total Pires een eh eA ee No. 5,013 5,903 74 
Area Burned— 
Merchantable timbers... cseen ce oe eee acres 553, 455 109, 478 296,396 
VOUnsEeTOW LAAs eon oe nee os 660, 059 190,914 24, 880 
CUt-OV CTA ANOS eet ais or eens vet cooce to eres ites ie 357, 650 128,591 3, 880 
Non-forested landswtasuc.oe sae seen ss 858, 226 587, 723 1,148, 591 
Totals, Area Burned.................... acres}; 2,429,390 1,016,706 1,473,747 
Merchantable Timber Burned— 
Baw timber 02 Beck teiecsnae Meee «oon eee M ft. b.m. 779, 565 102, 102 8, 669 
Sinallima terials, 55 4a airs, saamee tae er eterna cords| 2,442,265 454, 468 257, 297 
Estimated Values Destroyed— 
Merchantablestimberss..9 ten hee ee eee $ 2,579,973 635, 268 270, 064 
ViOUNGIETOW. CI xn ein irate ae OEE e aoe ee ee $ 899,177 384, 069 3,210 
CuteoverVands ci cece Son eon Lee $ 294, 634 94, 426 3,895 
Otherproperty, burned peri ta eee eee $ 545, 259 710, 949 Nil 
Totals, Damages 262s: Wa sR ee $ 4,319,043 1,824,712 277,169 
Actual costiohfire-fighting i aie. Pe, va eae ae $ 914, 903 897, 940 7,659 
Totals, Damage and Cost................. $ 5,230,946 251225002 284,828 
Arey under protections, cetera dew Gk ve eee sq. miles - 750, 000 110,000 


1 Includes Federal lands within provincial boundaries. 2 Reported for the first time. 
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5.—Forest Fires, by Causes, 1946, with Ten-Year Averages, 1936-45 


Yukon 
Provinces! and 
Gauss N.W.T.? 
Nhe 1946 1946 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Wamp fires seer eiti sicwicrs Sam Seba kisal heh ews 961 17 1,068 18 62 84 
TEU OL SMe ete eh ae eo etter Wise re wont aie 961 17 1,293 22 3 4 
DOLULONSR me trace Ato chy ae ates Oo Sneed ee 763 14 622 11 Nil - 
PESTA See rake Meacrayercis nye a pocnie tree oaks 3 368 7 691 12 S ~ 
MOL O ILENE Be eteste oie yoke tac clieesis barloc ais niedislae antes 1,025 19 956 16 3 4 
Industrialvoperations 624 sions d22 ds Oe. o iews 155 3 293 5 Nil - 
ANGON CLARY Mente seine be ee eile ee sieee tains om 302 5 163 3 ut 1 
HD CMVORKS ee ee tats coherent ree 48 1 57 1 1 1 
Miscellaneous KNOW 5.55.16 bins ctoisieiplac © sels ar 467 9 439 7 Nil - 
HLL RLO WIRE ea Sater ane Sartiess crake ace ehaiostis rales cw ota 463 8 321 5 6 
TMOtalseces. eae eos Moree eS 5,913 100 5,903 100 74 100 
1 Includes Federal lands within provincial boundaries. 2 Reported for the first time. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry 


The great forestry problem is the management of Crown forests, first under 
provisional and later under more intensive working plans, so as to ensure a sustained 
yield. Forest research activities in this direction are now assuming great importance. 
The Dominion Forest Service of the Department of Mines and Resources operates 
five forest experiment stations with a total area of 227 sq. miles.* Here investi- 
gations of the underlying principles governing the growth of forests and improvement 
in the rate of increment are made and practical methods of management tested. 


About 600 technically trained foresters are employed by the Dominion, by 
provincial forest services or by pulp, paper, and lumber companies. A number of 
foresters are actively engaged in commercial logging operations and, in addition to 
administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the estimation 
of timber-stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth and repro- 
duction conditions and factors. 


Through the use of air photographs taken largely by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and base maps prepared by the mapping organizations of the Departments 
of Mines and Resources and National Defence, the Dominion Forest Service has 
taken a leading part in the development of methods for the interpretation of air 
photographs for forestry purposes. Provincial forest services and timber holding 
companies are accelerating their use of air photographs. It is now possible not 
only to delineate the different forest types, but also to obtain from air photographs 
information that facilitates the preparation of quantitative timber estimates, 
and greatly reduces the amount of groundwork required. Aerial photographs 
drawn to scales suitable for mapping purposes covering upwards of 1,000,000 sq. 
miles are now available in the National Air Photographic Library of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, and about 135,000 sq. miles of forest have been mapped 
and classified from the photographs. Still greater use of air photographs for 
forestry purposes is expected in future. 


* See Table 3, p. 409, 
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Specialized work in sylvicultural research and problems connected with forest 
utilization are carried on by the Forest Service of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. On the other hand, the Department of Agriculture conducts specialized 
research work in the fields of forest pathology and forest entomology. Details of 
the programs of work under each heading follow. 


Sylvicultural Research.—Research in the field of sylviculture is centred in 
five Dominion Forest Experimental Stations located in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, but supplementary studies are conducted in cther 
areas in co-operation with the Provincial Governments and with industry. The 
purpose of this work is to keep all forest lands in continuous production and to 
obtain the highest possible volume of timber of good quality within a shorter period 
of time than is permitted by the unaided operations of nature, and at a cost that 
is economically feasible. Problems of regeneration, methods of cutting and tree 
breeding—hby selection and developments of superior strains for artificial propagation 
—are dealt with. 


Forest Products Research.—Research in this field is carried out by the’ 
Forest Products Laboratories of Canada operating in two centres—Ottawa and 
Vancouver. The Ottawa Laboratory conducts general research in lumber seasoning, 
timber mechanics, timber physics, timber pathology, wood preservation, wood 
chemistry and wood utilization. The Vancouver Laboratory is located on the 
campus of the University of British Columbia, and provides research facilities for 
the British Columbia forest industries to study ee pertaining to the industry 
in that section of the country. 


Pulp and paper research is carried on at the Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada at Montreal and is organized under a co-operative agreement between 
the Federal Government, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association and McGill 
University. The work of the Institute is under the control of a Joint Adminis- 
trative Committee consisting of representatives of the three parties concerned. 
The program of work includes woodlands research and refers to investigations in 
the Division of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry of McGill University. 


Forest Pathology.*—Forest pathology is that branch of the science of botany 
which deals with disease in forest trees with the object of preventing or controlling 
such disease. It includes the study of all forms of loss in the forest except those 
caused by fire and insects. The study of disease in shade and ornamental trees 
and of decay of wood in service are branches of forest pathology. 


Owing to the low value per unit area of forest growth and the long-time element 
necessary for the crop to mature it is not economically feasible to make large direct 
expenditures for the prevention or control of disease. The situation here is entirely 
different from that which obtains in regard to agricultural crops where the com- 
paratively high value of the crop and the short rotation permit the economic appli- 
cation of direct control and cultural methods, such as spraying, dusting, irrigation, 
cultivation and fertilization. It is only in the case of forest nurseries and ornamental 
individuals of high value that such measures can be applied to trees. In practice 
forestry control of disease is accomplished principally by the selection of a rotation 
which provides for harvesting the crop before loss from decay becomes serious and 
by the elimination of undesirable and diseased individual trees at the time of thinning 


* Prepared in the Division of Botany and Plant Pathology, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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and of final cutting. If these and other measures are based upon adequate knowledge 
the incidence of indigenous disease can be kept within tolerable limits. On the 
other hand diseases that have been brought in from foreign countries, such as 
white pine blister rust, Dutch elm disease, and chestnut blight, must be controlled 
largely by direct methods such as the eradication of alternate hosts and the removal 
of infected trees. 


In Canada investigations in forest pathology are carried on by the Federal 
Government in the Division of Botany and Plant Pathology, Science Service 
Branch, Department of Agriculture. In addition to the staff at Ottawa, field 
laboratories are maintained at Fredericton, N.B., Toronto, Ont., and Victoria, B.C. 
It is likely that a laboratory to serve the Prairie Provinces will be established during 
1948. No work in forest pathology is done by any of the provinces except Quebec 
which maintains its own service. 


Forest Entomology.—The study of forest insect problems in Canada is 
entrusted to the Forest Insect Investigations Unit of the Division of Entomology, 
Science Service, Department of Agriculture. Laboratories are maintained at 
Ottawa, Ont.; Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; Fredericton, N.B.; Winnipeg, Man.; Indian 


-Head, Sask.; Vernon, B.C.; and Victoria, B.C. In addition there are four sub- 


laboratories and a number of temporary field stations and camps. In conjunction 
with various government and commercial agencies surveys are made, the results 
of which are collated at Ottawa. Fundamental studies, which are purely scientific, 
are then made with a view to understanding relationships underlying fluctuations 
in insect population. It is anticipated that all these studies will in future be made 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Other functions of the Division are those dealing with 
emergency projects and control operations. When sudden and spectacular outbreaks 
of insects cause public alarm the Division of Entomology is called upon for remedies; 
as these are applied a thorough study of the bionomics of the species involved is 
made. Control operations are classified as sylvicultural, biological, chemical and 
mechanical. Sylvicultural and biological methods offer the best solution for the 
majority of forest-insect problems. 


In order to salvage infested areas forest entomologists study all outbreaks to 
determine the condition of the forest, the severity of the attack, the probable rate 
of future infestation, and the rate of deterioration of timber subsequent to death 
from insect attack. A regular system of reporting by companies and forest services 
has been developed for this purpose and prognostications and recommendations are 
made on the basis of the reports. 


To prevent the introduction of insect pests from other countries, the Plant 
Protection Division of the Department of Agriculture is authorized by the 
Destructive Insect and Pest Act to examine at certain specified ports all importations 
of trees and to issue clearances if satisfied that the trees are free from contamination. 


A more detailed analysis of the activities of the Forest Insect Investigations 
Unit is given in a special article entitled ‘(Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control”, 
which appears at pp. 389-400 of the 1947 edition of the Year Book. 


Forest Insects Control Board.—The mounting loss and damage through forest 
insects in Canada is a matter of great concern to governments and the forest 
industry in this country. In particular, the present uncontrolled epidemic of 
spruce budworm threatens the loss of raw materials on a scale approaching a national 


. disaster. 
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To meet this situation an Order in Council was passed by the Federal 
Government on Sept. 14, 1945, setting up a Forest Insects Control Board which 
operated under the Department of Reconstruction and Supply until Jan. 1, 1948, 
when it was transferred to the Department of Mines and Resources. The Board is 
composed of ten members, one of whom is chairman, and includes representatives 
from the Departments of Reconstruction and Supply, Mines and Resources, and 
Agriculture, also one member from the pulp and paper industry, one member 
from each of the Provinces of British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec, one member to 
represent the three Maritime Provinces, and one member from Manitoba who 
represents the three Prairie Provinces. 


The creation of the Forest Insects Control Board did not involve the taking 
over or replacement of any existing service, entomological or otherwise. Its purpose 
was to secure additional funds where necessary, and to supplement the functions 
of existing Federal and provincial agencies and co-ordinate their several efforts 
into one cohesive program with a view to expediting the solution of the forest insect — 
problem in Canada. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization 


Forest utilization is concerned with the broad group of industries that include 
the hewing down of timber in the forest and the transforming of it into the many 
utilitarian shapes and forms required by modern standards of living. Thus they 
provide the raw material for sawmills, pulp and paper mills and for the still wider 
range of secondary industries that take the products of these basic industries and 
convert them into more highly manufactured goods such as veneers and plywoods, 
sash and doors, furniture and all the vast range of industries that use wood in any 
form in their processes. The Manufactures Chapter cannot do more than treat 
these industries in their relationship to all industry, but the purpose here is to relate 
them to the primary resources of the forest. These industries, especially the pulp 
and paper industry and the lumber industry, contribute substantially to the value 
of Canada’s export trade and thereby provide the exchange necessary to pay for 
a large share of the imports that have to be purchased from other countries, 
particularly the United States. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods, it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam 
gum, resin, cascara, moss and tanbark, that go to swell the total. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1946 gave 


employment during the logging season amounting to 41,638,000 man days, and 
distributed $277,000,000 in wages and salaries. 


ad 
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6.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1941-46 


Product 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Logs and bolts.............. 86,514,625) 92,897,611] 99,852,479) 115,788,036) 120,682,306] 150,933, 681 
NT ete ne 88,193,045) 103,619,151) 110,844,790} 124,363,926] 146,172,701] 183,085,359 
OS SS Be RO ae 26,662,296) 27,264,486) 45,152,897] 44,332,748) 45,193,219) 49,544,756 
Hewn railway ties.......... 1,547,780 878,830] 1,138,663) 1,289,165) 1,339,920) 1,131,951 
EGIGSs | ARE SOcigese Com eonnes 2,467,336] 2,663,603} 2,032,681} 5,217,255) 5,663,793) 5,302,324 
Round mining timber....... 2,458,485} 2,169,268) 3,418,857] 3,509,015) 6,487,074) 12,149,767 
BIGUCOMPOSUS ... isis wires cists «07s 964,568} 1,291,393) 1,902,546] 2,216,585) 2,690,569} 3,091,268 
Wood for distillation........ 588, 747 745, 408 774, 344 887, 260 687, 102 452,196 
eC | re 262,521 341, 607 464,365 513, 135 367,741 605, 503 
Miscellaneous products...... 3,503,736} 2,500,534) 3,033,661] 3,453,698} 5,090,476} 6,972,509 

Totals............4.. 213,163,089) 234,371,891) 268,615,283) 301,570,823) 334,324,901) 413,269,314 


7.—Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods, Equivalents in Merchantable Wood and 
Total Values, by Chief Products, 1945 and 1946, with Comparative Totals, 1936-44 


Nott.— Details by chief products and by provinces for the years 1926-45 will be found in the ‘‘Annual 
Estimate of Operations in the Woods, 1945’’, published by the Forestry Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. A change in computing the converting factor was introduced in 1944-45 and is described at 
p. 265 of the 1946 Year Book. 


epee! S F ee beans ee 

eporte onverting olume o ota 

Year and Product or Factor Merchantable Value 

Estimated Wood 
M. cu. ft $ 
(ON Sia BOT ee ae a oe ere er - - 2,139,400 134,804,228 
ELS Y Pe eats Se tc ere en Blah yA ee ara - - 25878,304 163,249,887 
OR Braaicttatc rds oem ete es auiven aie - - 2,186,729 148,265,857 
OBO Oo cao cis 3s renee ee ne Bee ~ - 2,258,583 157,747,398 
AD ee Soe ns co BER Sutil e ~ - 2,676,814 194,567,875 
A Ge Bee she Sa reitycaceetiah cele sails - ~ 2,683,731 213,163,089 
LIN 9 ye apes Seen TRE a A RE Re eile - - 2,608,605 234,371,891 
1 CY Ee Xan toe aaa eee ay ga reer br, Smee - - 2,475,906 268,615,283 
TIDY be aaa UR reer lee asa asin oe ere > - 2,908,046 301,570,828 
1945 
NEO PEIANG DOLLS. «c's « os otaskcs tse toe M ft. b.m. 5, 063, 696 2002 964, 794 120, 682,306 
BeBe Oe hee seo tae he aaa caw ae cord 9,145,673 85 777, 382 146,172,701 
PSEraY ODO oy. 2 5 SHAG oasis a oreciotsieee & ss 9,045,199 80 723, 616 45,193,219 
Hewn railway ties................. No. 1,308, 665 5 6, 543 1,339, 920 
IPOLOS ANG PING... 6. se del wees 5 868, 038 15 13, 020 5, 663, 793 
Round mining timber.............. cu. ft. 17,451,931 1 17,452 6,437,074 
BPEICNCE POSUS so ons ojo odie alvaise  edeus'e3 No. 18,381, 454 1-2 22,058 2,690, 569 
mvaodtor- distillation... 2... o..0c's<6 cord 70, 862 80 5, 669 687, 102 
RENE EOMNS fer coh cis iacaee g.cish 9 otecene vs bie d No. 5, 244, 508 il 5, 245 367, 741 
Miscellaneous products..............e.ee0000- ~ - 30, 279 5,090, 476 
Motaiss, 1945 ecco ee - - 2,566,058 334,324,901 
1946 

Pore ands DOlts:...<s.00 si. 0.ss2ssee de. Mit.b.m.| 5,603,944 2002 1,072, 413 150, 933, 681 
PD IVOOUME Ie 085 ob owe ccs ocak cord 10, 523, 256 85 894,476 183,085,359 
OWI Ts Soh ae otc a b han es 9,102, 452 80 728,196 49, 544, 756 
EI GWAaALWAY tlCS.. +6... i.0s seo re No. 1,042, 054 5 5,210 tsi OS 
Bemee ane. DUNG). 0... Se ees < 830, 911 15 12,464 5,302,324 
Round mining timber.............. cu. ft. 30, 564, 858 1 30, 565 12,149, 767 
PORES oo ce cece hee es No. 18, 810, 803 1-2 22,573 3,091, 268 
Wood-tor distillation. .............. cord 43,411 80 3,473 452,196 
Rh a a eee ee No. 5, 087, 190 1 DeOStar 605, 503 
Miscellaneous products.............0-.0ee0085 - - 38, 261 6,972, 509 
NOCAISS 1916. 25 Sede see - - 2,812,718 413,269,314 


1 In estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, certain converting factors have been used, 
each of which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantable wood used to produce one unit of the 
material in question. 2175 for British Columbia coastal region. 
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8.—Equivalent Volumes of Solid Wood and Values of Products of Woods Operations, 


FORESTRY 


by Provinces, 1944-46 


Equivalent Volumes 
of Solid Wood 


Values of Products 


Province I fate 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 12,047 12;,.271 13,270 938, 829 944, 267 1,146,189 
INOWMEoSCOLIStEcneeiacnrine ee 98, 263 103, 823 125,290) 11,179,112} 12,478,263) 17,311,397 
New Brunswick............. 194, 065 185, 382 218,288] 27,109,995] 28,306,356] 37,372,259 
QOuehbeGer nce ccaticmeorine site 965, 724 993, 674 1,070,300} 123,936,131] 139,733,279} 168, 758,131 
Ontario ean eeee nose ee 461, 507 479, 289 564,501/ 61,398,201] 70,420,303] 90,412,114 
Monttobas ce eae 66, 815 67, 523 70, 680 5,035,177 5, 605, 913 6, 684, 339 
Saskatchewan.............0- 104, 471 96, 833 90, 749 §, 092, 958 5, 679, 126 5, 850, 368 
AIDerta acon: ctr cee were 101,302 108, 055 119, 583 5,974,375 6, 850, 147 8, 271, 682 
British.Columbia....4...... 503, 852 519,208} . 540,107] 59,906,045} 64,307,247] 77,462,835 
Totals.......... 2,008,046) 2,566,058) 2,812,718] 301,578,823) 334,324,901) 413,269,314 


Subsection 2.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in 
Canada depending on the forest for its raw materials. 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and 
hoop mills and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood that reported 
in 1946 was 6,001, as compared with 5,295 in 1945. Employees numbered 49,352 
and wages and salaries amounted to $63,811,260. The logs, bolts and other 
materials and supplies of the industry were valued at $156,107,527, the gross value of 
production was $287,910,057 and net production $129,408,392. 


Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum in 1946 at almost 
5,083,280,000 ft. b.m. Average values were fairly uniform up to 1916, but increased 
rapidly from 1917 to 1920, only to decline gradually during the following years 
to the lowest level for the entire period, which was reached in 1932. With the 
exception of 1938, increases took place each year from 1933 to 1946. 


9.—Quantities and Values of Lumber and All Sawmill Products, by Provinces, 
1945 and 1946 


Lumber Production Total Values! 


| |[J eee 


Province or Territory Quantities Values 
1945 1946 
1945 1946 1945 1946 
M ft. b.m. | M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 8, 885 12° 232 344, 731 492,477 407, 865 562, 631 
INiowaScotias..t. eee ees 250, 795 330,578 | 10,075,523 | 14,519,554 |] 11,395,270 | 16,159,079 
New Brunswick............. 269,375 316,141 | 12,143,966 | 14,948,556 || 14,640,642 | 17,230,075 
Quebecs fea. cae eo. 1,029,313 1,161,607 | 45,790,905 | 55,249,378 || 56,109,217 | 66,160,934 
Ontarionsers,. to ae naar 522, 497 3,441 | 28,825,561 | 34,181,404 |} 29, 705, 850 | 41,526,408 
Moanitobacn ences ee eek 63, 453 59, 234 2,364, 945 2,290, 813 2,493,378 2,483, 193 
Saskatchewan.............. 125, 082 104, 970 4,227, 527 3,703,021 4, 632, 856 3, 947, 249 
PAleRt ae cok. trait on levies 189, 412 255, 675 5, 897, 668 8,398,471 6, 729, 682 9, 383, 450 
British*Columbiaee.sens os 2,055, 082 2,169,096 | 76,354,956 | 96,382,732 ||104, 972,850 |130, 433, 625 
WKOMMLeette ra drones 266 306 20,170 293 20, 420 23,413 
TOtRSi erence co seioe 4,514,160 | 5,083,280 230,189,699 || 231,198,C30 |287,910,057 


1 Includes all other sawmill products. 


| 181,645,952 
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16.— Quantities and Values of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced, 1937-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1908-28, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book, for 1929-30 
at p. 262 of the 1943-44 edition and for 1931-36 at p. 415 of the 1947 edition, 


Lumber Cut Shingles Cut Lath Cut 
Year nn | —. ——_—____- 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
M ft. b.m. $ M $ M $ 
SERA ALIS ict py ajersjos- wore 4,005,601 | 82,776,822 | 3,048,395 | 7,631,691 392, 922 1, 231,965 
SRM acs Scie folks olsie ta Amocs ees 3,768,351 | 72,633,418 | 2,761,978 | 6,894,654 239, 467 656, 320 
DROME ntti. skiers Peco Be 3,976,882 | 78,331,839 | 3,469,411 | 9,048,876 163, 686 476, 252 
0 UO a ER ee Sie eae 4,628,952 |105,988,216 | 4,420,240 | 9,600, 497 216, 465 688, 167 
UiEE ho SOE ek oo eens 4,941,084 |129,287,703 | 4,160,772 | 12,309, 632 204, 991 731,227 
‘LIES So Ee OR tne ores 4,935,145 |149,854,527 | 38,720,482 | 13,191,084 181, 994 737, 874 
VED. SUL DS ee eee Seg eae 4,363,575 |151, 899,684 | 2,565,752 | 10,020, 804 114, 029 554, 278 
1 lag Se chs © as ee Otel 4,512,232 |170,351,406 | 2,697,724 | 11,411,359 110, 639 645, 010 
Ree et TM Bae oP) oct ex ES Ss 4,514,160 |181,045,952 | 2,665,432 | 11,737,224 el aot 752, 245 
TOA PN Ne ae 5,083,280 |230,189,699 | 2,646,022 | 14,512,796 134, 591 908, 564 


Lumber Exports.—The exports of planks, boards and square timber are 
given in Table 11 for the years 1938-47. Exports of square timber account for 
less than one per cent of the total. 


11.—Exports of Planks, Boards and Square Timber to the United Kingdom, United 
States and All Countries, 1938-47 


= United Kingdom United States All Countries 

ear ef a |] —- 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

M ft. b.m $ M ft. b.m $ M ft. b.m $ 
RRR eR Eh ad 984,757 | 19,881,672 456,118 | 11,581,308 || 1,753,164 | 37,412,178 
DSU. Sais Se a aa ae a 1, 223,974 | 26, 294, 286 627,087 | 16,900,984 || 2,211,933 | 50,547,603 
Reece teas arghs els Gripteon 3% 1,616,909 | 41,722,505 651,315 | 20,437,997 |} 2,548, 681 69, 803, 423 
ES Se ae a 826, 804 | 25,179,948 | 1,231,588 | 41,506,390 || 2,300,875 | 74,813,296 
Me crea e syle oh kon csole 647,392 | 22,634,538 | 1,432,128 | 53,405,452 || 2,179,956 | 80,691,895 
meee oe cee oy tat 902,539 | 35,881,525 730,479 | 33,622,548 || 1,741,276 | 74,738,504 
Le FO pee eae 851,537 | 38,569, 538 878,603 | 44,562,967 || 1,882,519 | 90,949,524 
TSS 2 hs eee 878, 663 | 39,217, 064 929,417 | 50,209,833 |} 2,001,042 | 99,994,581 
SES) < RESS as ae ee ene need 709,522 | 36, 508, 137 964,673 | 60,452,695 || 2,083,285 | 126,192,546 
MERE RSE sc oiceresiccs wlejsioestore. >» 1,121,244 | 77,791,267 | 1,065,216 | 79,774,161 || 2,735,027 | 209,215, 250 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The rapid development of this industry in Canada is traced briefly at p. 265 
of the 1940 Year Book. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper 
industries are given at pp. 426-427 of this volume. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1946, numbered 
31 making pulp only, 56 combined pulp and paper mills and 26 making paper only. 


The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, operations 
in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the manu- 
facture of paper. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to 
utilize the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber 
manufacturers divert a proportion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. 
Less than one-fifth of the pulpwood cut in Canada is exported in raw or unmanu- 
factured form and a large proportion of such exports is cut from private lands. 
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12.— Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1937-46 


Novrre.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Apparent Total Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood Imported 
Production of Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 
Pulpwood in Canada Pulp-Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 
Year Average ses of ee of re 
Quantity! Sie thes: Quantity! ae Quantity! rel Quantity!) Con- 
Cord duction duction Cees 
ion 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 
1937....| 8,298,165 | 63,057,205 | 7-60 6,593,134 | 79-5 1,705,031 | 20-5 20, 505 0-3 
1938....| 6,438,344 | 53,761,999 | 8-35 4,686,085 | 72-8 1752259 ead 33, 668 0-7 
1939....| 6,899,986 | 58,302,668 | 8-45 5,360,546 | 77-7 1,539,440 | 22-3 25, 694 0-5 
1940....] 8,499,922 | 74, 347, i132 8°75 6, 948, 493 81-7 1,551,429 18-3 47, 626 0:7 
1941....] 9,544,699 | 88,193,045 | 9-24 7,688,307 | 80-6 1,856,392 | 19-4 81 2 
1942....] 9,653,574 |103,619,151 | 10-73 7,665,724 | 79-4 1,987,850 | 20-6 1,714 2 
1948....] 8,801,368 |110, 844,790 | 12-59 7,260,776 | 82-5 1,540,592 | 17-5 2,379 2 
1944....] 8,668,566 |124, 363,926 | 14-35 7,169, 480 82-7 1,499, 136 17-3 8, 209 0 


“1 
1945....| 9,145,673 |146,172,701 | 15-98 7,474,375 | 81-7 1,671,298 | 18-3 4,133 2 
1946....} 10,528,256 |183,085,359 | 17-40 8,667,875 | 82-4 1,855,381 | 17-6 16, 881 0-2 


1 All quantities are given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 2 Less than one-tenth of one 
per cent. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such mills 
usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most 
suitable species of wood for the production of all but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are also a number of ‘cutting-up’ and ‘rossing’ mills operating on 
an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut 
at a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood 
contains approximately 85 cu. ft. of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 
95 cu. ft. 


Pulp Production.—Of the total 1946 pulp production 74 p.c. was made in 
combined pulp and paper mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. The 
remainder was made for sale in Canada or for export. Over 60 p.c. was ground- 
wood pulp and over 18 p.c. unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal 
components of newsprint paper. Bleached sulphite, bleached and unbleached 
sulphate, soda fibre and groundwood and chemical screenings made up the remainder. 
A considerable market has developed for screenings in connection with the manu- 
facture of rigid insulating boards. 


The manufacture of the 6,615,410 tons of pulp produced in 1946 entailed the 
use of 8,684,756 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $154,581,001 and the equivalent 
of 95,171 rough cords of other wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, 
butt cores, etc.) valued at $1,706,725. The total value of materials used in the 
manufacture of pulp was $176,798,465. 


PULP PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
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13.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1937-46 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


2 Mechanical Pulp! Chemical Fibre Total Production 
ear 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 

LL See eee 3,384, 744 46, 663, 759 1, 756, 760 70, 065, 469 5,141,504 116, 729, 228 
MO Steisie te Siaitee chess: 2,520, 738 39, 707, 479 1,147,051 48,189, 669 3, 667, 789 87, 897, 148 
SOME ees aut fete os 2,796,093 43, 530, 367 1,370, 208 53, 601, 450 4,166, 301 97,131, 817 
RSH sve Men oc 3,368, 209 56, 017, 547 1, 922, 553 92,987,720 5, 290, 762 149, 005, 267 
NO Sy don says 3, 550, 285 61,749, 788 2,170, 562 113, 689, 763 5, 720, 847 175, 439, 551 
rye rent aos ahs. chavs 3,308, 118 65, 208, 919 2,298, 343 126, 936, 143 5,606, 461 192,145, 062 
OADM hee ccs o cee 3,033, 751 63, 721, 703 2,239,079 130, 797, 449 5, 272, 830 194, 519, 152 
UE OR eee 3,113, 142 72,097,231 2,157,995 138, 944,181 6,271, 137 211,041, 412 
US cpecaeeeinac ESRARRS 3,395, 426 86, 990, 626 2,207,388 144, 882, 496 5, 600, 814 231, 873, 122 
Meee rr ok ideals 4,122,046 113, 599, 526 2,493, 364 174, 024, 701 6, 615, 410 287, 624, 227 


1 Includes screenings. 


14.—Pulp Production, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1937-46 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Quebec Ontario Canada! 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
WOO ceetcoe rece 2,551, 546 55,277, 014 1, 466, 555 33, 964, 784 5,141,504 116, 729, 228 
MOSS eee sconces: 1, 858, 971 44, 220, 224 1,057, 984 25, 821, 023 3, 667, 789 87, 897,148 
LOBOS: Sess aces 2,119,183 49, 026, 966 1, 158, 576 27,631,051 4,166,301 97,131, 817 
BOAO Se siodias vu: 2,794, 384 76, 996, 100 1,369,389 38, 235, 733 5, 290, 762 149, 005, 267 
MOO eres est inky: 2,971,386 89, 103,399 1,507,324 46, 908, 967 5, 720, 847 175, 439, 551 
NG Oe Eanes 2,896, 440 97, 632,408 1,518, 967 51, 936, 704 5, 606, 461 192, 145, 062 
WOES eect atc ¢ 2,617, 403 94,054,176 1,490, 966 54, 818, 046 5, 272, 830 194, 519, 152 
LC) re 2,767,081 105, 042,991 1,316, 365 54, 934, 993 5, 271, 137 211,041,412 
BOSD Mas gnc toed wcons 2,887,176 114, 197, 036 1, 468, 682 62, 596, 260 5, 600, 814 231, 873, 122 
GAG oN Tso aee 3,460,853 | 140,930, 891 1, 837,975 84, 049, 038 6, 615, 410 287, 624, 227 


1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exports.—The quantities and values of pulp exported from Canada 
in the years 1938-47 are given in Table 15. 


15.—Exports of Pulp to the United Kingdom, United States and All Countries, 


1938-47 
= United Kingdom United States All Countries 
ear 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
MONO m wisn cat cits 67, 694 3,678, 448 453, 861 21,561, 546 554, 037 27,730, 738 
SRY oes een 72,487 2,712,942 606, 588 26, 836, 718 705, 515 31,000, 602 
UE Seer 176, 218 9, 966, 249 825, 268 46, 576, 654 1,068,517 60, 930, 149 
BUA ey oe 8 Sel 265,977 15, 412,380 1,108, 845 68, 161, 163 1,411, 724 85, 897, 736 
BD eek oie «cash 294, 056 17, 950, 527 1,197,425 76, 087, 788 1,510; 746 95, 266, 873 
AES ere ee 263,392 17,349,975 1, 269, 043 80, 969, 868 1,556, 457 100, 012,775 
OY Se anes 292, 808 21,393, 993 1,077,811 77, 081, 637 1,408, 081 101, 563, 024 
Lt) Ue eee 290, 885 22,276,514 1,093, 631 79,589, 366 1, 434, 527 106, 054, 911 
“SUN ie cae 119, 973 10,122,012 1,252,648 99,972,972 1,418, 558 114, 020, 659 
ROS Je ate Sova. 136, 976 14, 741, 287 1, 499, 302 156, 121, 526 1, 698, 712 177, 802, 612 


World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp 


for certain countries of the world have again become available after the interruption 
caused by the War and are shown for 1946 in Table 16. Pre-war world figures 
of pulp exports are given at p. 201 of the 1941 Year Book. 
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16.—World Pulp Production, Exports and Imports, by Countries, 1946 


(Source: United States Pulp Producers Association) 


Country Production Exports Imports 
7000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 
ef CATA Ah ere erred SEO ana elas iteTe ieee Mate cee Leese 6,555! 1,419 14 
Newioundland= te fey oe Sot anise tes Gee Tne nae tea A! eae 48 - 
TNTCCGES ALCS: Brees Secs Sele vip nse ucteee rate Novem ch eee aes, Sane ae 10, 606 39 1,795 
Era airi hee ccee cRe cskecats Sis ee eae a et eee ip eave neato 1,320 606 - 
Te) Ai NRG Ince Re a eR ecm Oram Mike oc cai camie oe oe 504 184 63 
SS WV OCI OM seins Sencar in ce ort Oe hae ee ree ae er rere ke, 2,957 1,980 - 
QUA ITES 60 SPE IOC BoA Salar eremrsiis ou hin Sd RMR RR 1) Fd ing ee 3, 6392 1242 2, 5282 
Totals .3s.o ae ee eee OR eee 26,0002 4,4002 4,4002 


1 Slightly lower than Bureau of Statistics figures given in Table 13 because of the exclusion of certain 
types of pulp by the Association. 2 Hstimated. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION ,I930-47 


CANADA UNE TED- Sa ARS 
AVERAGE VALUE PER TON OF CANADIAN PRODUCTION = 


Spier oN WORLD PRODUCTION Ni AVERAGE 
(ooo a VALUE 
TONS 1939 > hee eats PER TON 
7,714,000 SHORT TONS 7,669,000 SHORT TONS 
5,000 — AO peer Ea Oo 
4,000 — j 160 
|3;000 E29 
2,000 | 1h 8o 
> 7 - . 
Zu ae : j = 
ZAMAN fb oo E a_i 
1,0 oo y Z G GY EB J Pi 40 
a ae ee Ga 
AAAAAA Ww 
oMMMYMWee Ga eZ oO 
1930 1935 1940 
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Paper Production.—During 1946 there were 82 establishments producing 
paper and paper board in Canada as compared with 80 in 1945. In addition to 
newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly developed production of fine paper, wrapping 
paper, tissues, paper board and other cellulose products. 


17.—Paper Production, by Type, 1937-46 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Newsprint Paper Book and Writing Paper Wrapping Paper 


Sas Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
AS eerie EEE ae ee ER Wiel fh eds ae Baa [Pe UE SE ea Wee es aca i aie ne 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
PST NG. 3 Seiecsis «Sirk oe 3,673,886 | 126,424,303 84, 168 12, 620, 507 108, 734 10, 237, 823 
BUGS ET wi tee ba vee 2,668,913 | 107,051,202 73, 834 11,098, 901 90, 879 9,069, 298 
TOSO BRAG Sane s Be see s.s 2,926, 597 120, 858, 583 90,135 12.773, 181 109, 907 10, 712,394 
POLO rors ee Resiceoshes y.| 3,503,801 | 158,447,311 102, 696 15, 518, 667 139,716 14, 457, 299 
0 a ee 3,619, 733.|-- 158; 925,310 117,444 18, 476,397 162, 581 16,744, 806 
LTE aS Re ae oe 3,257,180 | 147,074, 109 121, 419 19, 181, 665 165, 991 17, 221, 769 
NE SS aap ae ag aad 3, 046, 442 152, 962, 868 122,174 19, 047,039 145, 545 15, 614, 453 
MASS s Sees Wits vist 22's 3,039, 783 165, 655, 165 155, 498 23, 700,310 156, 721 16, 699, 663 
WARE seach Secs heise 3,324,033 | 189,023,736 162, 198 24, 468, 409 162,175 17, 558, 552 
SDSS Sane pat Sete 4,162,158 | 280,809,610 189,318 29,995, 156 175, 369 20,797,070 
Paper Boards Mi Tissue and Totals, Paper 
iscellaneous Paper 
Quantity Value Quantity Value — Quantity Value 
4 tons $ tons $ tons $ 
> MOO TE Meh Gsthict cance sc 422,710 21,719, 730 55, 863 4,883,060 || 4,345,361 | 175,885, 423 
a MOA are harms escmiewcss 356, 891 19, 288, 172 58, 841 5,142,492 || 3,249,358 | 151,650,065 
z= LOR) eS Fae ee 413, 687 21,359, 828 60, 176 5,071,476 |} 3,600,502 | 170,776,062 
= 1 a dee be See ae * 500, 094 31,078, 759 73,107 6,334,773 || 4,319,414 | 225, 836, 809 
1H ye) hes ee a 649, 840 40, 214, 658 75,178 7,089,121 || 4,524,776 | 241,450,292 
‘s LY Me le a 609, 175 38, 641, 867 78, 002 8, 150, 102 4,231, 767 230, 269, 512 
mt OLE RU esi ner 568, 101 37, 528, 257 84, 082 8, 883, 535 3, 966, 344 234, 036, 152 
i ORAM ic icatete ce ee te re: 588, 348 39, 091, 667 104, 026 10,399,036 |} 4,044,376 | 255,545, 841 
ve DOES A ae ee a ee 595, 131 40, 100, 872 116, 039 11,686,045 |} 4,359,576 | 282,837,614 
+. INES 6 Sah eines 683,643 | 50,213, 833 15,140,721 || 5,347,118 | 396,956,390 


136, 630 


Quebec produced 53-6 p.c. of the total quantity in 1946, Ontario 29-6 p.c., 
British Columbia 6-9 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba the 


remaining 9-9 p.c. 


18.—Paper Production, by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


Province 


1945 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 
2,292,442 148,180, 691 
1,267,796 86, 395, 223 
334, 502 20, 353, 984 
464, 836 27,907,716 
4,359,576 | 282,837,614 


Quantity 


2, 867, 594 
1,579, 537 
370, 950 
529, 037 


5,347,118 


1946 


Value 


213, 045, 633 
120, 929, 769 
26, 733, 893 
36, 247, 095 


396,956,390 
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Exports of Newsprint.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 
1938-47 are given in Table 19. 


19.—Exports of Newsprint Paper to the United Kingdom, United States and All 
Countries, 1938-47 


< United Kingdom United States All Countries 
ear SS AA YN 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

LOS Seer cei 172,096 5, 694, 747 1, 938, 297 85,190, 912 2,424, 655 104, 615, 042 
19S 9 Peer cc: 176, 754 5, 811, 462 2,206,386 97,057,620 || * 2,658,723 115, 687, 288 
1O40 wane cee ae 145, 109 6, 850, 525 2,586,147 | 119,361,872 3, 242, 789 151,360, 196 
LOST ncemerty, cee 94,082 4,492, 699 2,762,241 | 129,162,253 3, 262,012 154, 356, 543 
1942) cases Aware: 35, 123 1, 704, 069 2,792,181 | 130,519,094 3,005, 291 141, 065, 618 
1943 Seat ose ey 30, 427 1,778, 834 2,544,691 | 129,787,019 2,810, 288 144, 707, 065 
1944 See. a: 41,908 2,557, 791 2,408,960 | 133,398,723 2,805, 776 157, 190, 834 
NOAD Hea een ote 105, 648 6, 564, 645 2,533,564 | 146,507,805 3, 058, 946 179, 450,771 
NOAG Bras oes arotis 82, 888 5, 954, 814 3,328,238 | 224,782,463 3, 858, 467 265, 864, 969 
NOS) Bae, Sa, care 55,520 4,623, 491 3,675,349 | 291,892,729 4,220,779 342, 293, 158 


Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the export of newsprint. In 1938 
the quantity of newsprint exported by the principal newsprint-producing countries 
was 3,806,737 short tons, of which Canada contributed 63-7 p.c. World com- 
parisons for later years are not available. 


World Newsprint Statistics.—During the war years world figures of news- 
print production and exports were not, of course, obtainable. However, production 
figures for the leading producing countries have again become available from the 
Newsprint Association of Canada and are given for 1946 in Table 20. The 1939 
figures are also included for comparative purposes. Figures for post-war exports 
of newsprint from those countries are still unavailable. 


20.—World Newsprint Production, by Countries, 1946 as Compared with 1939 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


Country 1939 1946 Country 1939 1946 
000 tons 7000 tons *000 tons 000 tons 

Cansdax thine: « chh cee 2, 8691 4, 1431 INOEWAYinoasen 2 er eee 226 121 
Wnited States t....4)0 see 939 771 Pranceee 2S eee sere 276 108 
INewioundlandesseaq sees 308 363 JAPAN he ace ns Goo 437 83 
United Kingdom.......... 848 330 ollandpcrae. ctr nite oe 104 33 
Sweden! oie. ise lh Se 305 289 Other Huropessai se 256 O17. 
Binland sotto cee 519 258 AlDothers. tives tec. ee 12 54 
RUSSIag teh eee eee coe 200 200 a 
Germany. tees soe scmereins 415 150 Totals yn hee 7,714 7,120 


1 Slightly lower than Bureau of Statistics figures given in Table 17 because of the exclusion of certain 
paper not classed as newsprint by the Association. 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manu- 
facture of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made 
of paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries, for they are 
frequently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The 
manufacture of basic stock and the converting of this paper into towels, stationery 
and other highly processed paper products are often combined in one plant. This 


*See Chapter XVI and the Index for further particulars regarding the pln and paper and paper- 
converting industries. 
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further converting of paper within the pulp and paper industry itself represents only 
a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and boards, the bulk of 
which is still made in special converting mills classified in other industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to 
separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper 
and converted paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills 
in this industry are attributed to the particular industrial group of converting 
plants to which they properly belong. Including manufacturing operations as 
far as the basic paper-making stage, there were altogether 113 mills in operation in 
1946. The employees numbered 44,967 and their salaries and wages amounted to 
$101,364,636. If the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper 
mills is disregarded, the total of materials and supplies used in the industry as a 
whole can be considered as amounting to $223,448,338 in 1946, $179,369,499 in 
1945 and $157,995,141 in 1944; the gross value of production as $527,814,916 
in 1946, $398,804,515 in 1945 and $369,846,086 in 1944; and net value of production, 
$258,164,578 in 1946, $180,401,885 in 1945 and $174,492,103 in 1944. 


The pulp and paper industry is one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada. During the war years certain other industries rose temporarily to 


higher positions, but the pulp and paper industry has now resumed its former 


place. In 1946 it was first in net value of production, in gross value of production 
and in salaries and wages paid, and secondin employment. Only the manufacturing 
stages of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made 
for capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products sold in con- 
nection with the woods operations. ‘These form an important part of the industry 
as a whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection 
with sawmills and other industries. In world trade, generally speaking, pulp and 
paper are Canada’s main commodities; usually greater than wheat and far greater 
than nickel. Newsprint alone, over a considerable period, has brought Canada more 
export dollars than wheat, nickel or any other single commodity.* The United 
States market absorbs, annually, practically all pulpwood exports and over 80 p.c. of 
the pulp and the paper shipments of Canada. About one-half of the paper consumed 
in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from wood or 
wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 4.—The Veneer and Plywood Industry{ 


The Canadian veneer and plywood industry has enjoyed phenomenal growth 
during the past decade. Plywood production has quadrupled since 1939 and similar 
increases have been made in the production of veneer. 


Plywood is manufactured in Canada from both softwoods and hardwoods. 
The softwood plywood industry is centred chiefly on the West Coast where Douglas 
fir is the main species used. The first plywood plant in British Columbia com- 
menced operations in 1912. Subsequently other plants were opened for the pro- 
duction of fir plywood and now Canada’s annual production of softwood plywood 
is measured in terms of several hundred million square feet. 


4 i aad reasons given in Section 1, Part II of Chapter X XI, gold is excluded from Canadian trade 
statistics. 

+ Prepared by the Forest Products Laboratories, Dominion Forest Service, Department of Mines — 
and Resources, Ottawa. 
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In Eastern Canada the mills concentrate on the production of hardwood 
veneers and plywoods. Birch is the most important species but maple, elm, bass- 
wood and other hardwoods are also used to a lesser extent. The very urgent demand 
for aircraft plywood during the Second World War greatly stimulated hardwood 
plywood production. Prior to 1939 practically the entire output was produced by 
cold-press.methods but war requirements for resin-bonded plywood resulted in the 
production of high-quality plywood for the exacting requirements of the aircraft 
industry. The production of aircraft plywoods alone rose to approximately 
35,000,000 sq. ft. annually in the last two years of the War. 


In the post-war period a number of plants have materially increased their 
output of both softwood and hardwood veneers of high quality. In Eastern Canada 
alone there are now 24 plants producing veneer and plywood and a number of others 
are being built to supply the increased demands of export markets. 


The use of plywood is expanding as its properties are becoming more widely 
appreciated. It is replacing solid wood construction in the furniture and allied 
industries for core stock, flooring, concrete form work, structural panels and sheathing | 
for houses. Because it is obtainable in the large sizes it assists in expediting the 
construction of dwellings. Its smooth, unbroken surface makes it particularly 
suited for such purposes as linings for railroad cars, bus bodies, bins, boat sheathing, 
etc., and the ease with which it can be fabricated makes it the preferred material 
for a multitude of other applications. 


As a result of wartime research curved plywood manufacture has become an 
increasingly important development in Canada’s plywood industry. Curved ply- 
wood barrel staves are being manufactured and plywood house trim, moulded 
plywood boats, canoes, furniture and similar products have been developed and 
are being constantly improved. It has been found that the veneers of Canadian 
manufacture are well adapted to the many various applications of the plywood 
industry. 


Exports of Canadian veneers and plywoods in the past ten years have risen 
from a value of $682,743 in 1936 to a peak of $18,498,881 in 1947. 


21.—_Veneers and Plywoods Produced for Sale, by Types, 1944-46 


Domestic Softwood | Domestic Hardwood Imported Wood Totals 
ies Quantity | Value Quantity | Value Quantity | Value Quantity | Value ee 
Veneers—1/10” Basis 
M sq. ft. $ M sq. ft. $ Meaney $ Msq. ft. $ 
1944....... 35, 739 300,931 | 137,770 | 5,391,261 33, 982 606,735 || 207,491 6, 298, 927 
POD ee ie 26,781 185,879 | 117,027 | 3,948, 767 41,736 744,979 || 185,544 4,879, 625 
LO4G erate iaieis 46, 006 336,141 | 138,416 | 4,189,891 39, 918 725,238 || 224,340 5, 251,270 
Plywoods—1/4” Basis 
M sq. ft. $ M sa. ft. $ M sq. ft. $ M sq. ft. $ 
1944....... 220,158 | 8,221,621 29,734 6,518, 760 elon 142, 453 250, 629 14, 882, 834 
1945....... 289,560 | 10,724, 453 30,176 | 4,122,151 999 182,091 || 320,735 | 15,028,695 


Uh” Ue eee 271,791 | 12,372,446 49,659 | 6,000, 550 3,905 671,019 |} 325,355 | 19,044,015 
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Subsection 5.—The Wood-Using Industries* 


Sawmills and pulp- and paper-mills draw their raw material directly from the 
forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill 
products and pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries 
that use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them 
produce commodities made almost entirely of wood or wood-pulp, some manu- 
facture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others produce 
articles in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. 
There are, in addition, a number of industries that use wood indirectly in the manu- 
facture of articles that do not contain wood as a component part. The first class 
includes the manufacture of sash, doors, other mill-work and planing-mill products: 
boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, boats and small vessels; 
kitchen, bakery and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks and silos; 
spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second class includes products where 
wood is the outstanding material used and includes furniture, vehicles and vehicle 
supplies, coffins and caskets, etc. The third class, where wood has a secondary 
importance, includes the manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling- 
stock, musical instruments, brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be 


said to include practically every form of industrial activity, as few, if any, are 
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entirely independent of the use of wood, directly or indirectly. 

A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in compiling manufacturing sta- 
tistics and for external trade purposes. In 1945, this group, comprising 2,575 
establishments, gave employment to 50,949 persons and paid out $68,276,967 in 
salaries and wages. The gross value of its products was $229,737,695 and the net 
value $109,396,119. 

The importance of secondary industry in providing employment will be appre- 
ciated when it is noted that the number of employees in this wood-using group is 
greater than 50,000 as compared with pulp and paper with approximately 40,000 
employees in 1945. 


22.-Wood Used in Wood-Using Industries, 1943-45 


Sawlogs, Veneers 


Sawn Lumber Veneer Logs, and Other 
Year Flitches Plywoods weed Total 
- se 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ $ $ 3 
1943..... 1,160,404 | 49,980,271 168,772 | 5,072,978 | 227,380 | 4,155,297 | 34,920,754 || 94,129,300 
1944... 1,146,468 | 53,960,077 | 212,332 | 9,110,064 | 157,629 | 5,131,321 | 37,929, 231 || 106,130, 693 


1945..... 1,241,563 | 60,878,661 | 204,815 | 8,688,883 | 156,305 | 5,676,482 | 41,971,936 || 117,215, 962 


Subsection 6.—The Paper-Using Industriest 


The paper-using industries are a stage removed from the wood-using industries 
in that they take paper—a secondary product—as their raw material and fabricate 
it into still more highly processed forms. 


* Prepared by the Forest Products Laboratories, Dominion Forest Service, Department of Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 
t Prepared by the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
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The paper-using industries are classified for census purposes into four groups :— 


(1) Those comprising the largest and most important class are engaged in the 
printing of news, advertisements, coloured designs, illustrations, etc., on paper in 
the publication of newspapers, periodicals, advertising matter, books, ete., and 
comprise six closely related industries, namely: printing and bookbinding, litho- 
graphing, engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping, trade composition, and blue- 
printing. . . 

(2) Another large group of industries use paper or paper board as a raw material 
for conversion into paper bags, boxes, envelopes, wallboard and other commodities. 


(3) The roofing paper industry is engaged wholly or chiefly in the manufacture 
of asphalt shingles and siding, composition roll roofings, and tar and asphalt felts 
and sheathings. 


(4) The miscellaneous paper goods industry is engaged wholly or chiefly in 
coating, treating, cutting and otherwise transforming paper and paper board for 
special purposes exclusive of paper boxes and bags and roofing paper. - 


In considering the use of paper in industry, cases frequently occur where the 
same sheet of paper passes from one group of industries to another. The finished 
product of the paper-mill becomes the raw material of the coating-mill where its 
surface is treated to make it suitable for lithography. It then becomes the raw 
material of the lithographing industry where its surface is covered with a decorative, 
coloured design. It next becomes the raw material of the paper-box manufacturer 
who uses it to cover an ornamental box which is used by still another industry in 
the distribution of confectionery. 


Another important fact in connection with the use of paper as a raw material 
is that old or waste paper can be salvaged, repulped, treated if necessary, and used 
over and over again being mixed with new pulp in making certain classes of paper 
from, good bond and writing papers to paper boards. 


The growth of the paper-using industries in Canada has been greatly accelerated 
by the production of cheap paper and paper board made of wood-pulp and by the 
development of typesetting and typecasting machines and the rotary press for 
high-speed printing. In addition, the education of the people and the printing 
industry have marched hand in hand during the past half century in Canada. 
With the ability to read came the demand for increased production of printed matter 
which has stimulated the publishing business. 


Composition roofing consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt or tar and 
coated with a mineral surfacing is being increasingly used as a substitute for metal 
roofing, slates and wooden shingles. 


The use of fibre wallboard as a building material especially for insulating pur- 
poses, and a paper felt saturated with asphalt as a mulch paper to retain soil moisture 
and inhibit weed growth when certain crops are grown, are recent developments. 


In recent years the manufacture of containers and packages of various kinds 
has grown very rapidly since ways have been found of converting tough and cheap 
paper stocks into strongly made boxes which compete very favourably with the 
wooden crates and packing cases formerly used. Small attractive paper containers 
for use in retail trade are growing in favour with the purchasing public and constitute 
an important branch of the paper-using industries. 


In 1945, the paper-using industries employed 20,823 persons and had a gross 
value of production of $138,055,346. 
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Section 1.—History of the Fur Trade 


A historical outline tracing the development of the fur trade is published 
at pp. 281-282 of the 1946 Year Book. See also list of Special Articles under Fur 
Trade at the front of this volume. 


_Section 2.—The Fur Industry 
Subsection 1.—Wild Life 


The fur resources of Canada are among its most valuable assets, and though, 
with the advance of settlement, trapping has moved farther and farther northward 
and the practice of fur farming has developed considerably, wild life still produces 
the greater portion of Canadian furs. Over an area of about 1,550,000 square miles, 
which is approximately 45 p.c. of the total land area of Canada, wild life is relatively 
more productive than agriculture and of the products of wild life, furs are the 
principal item and the principal support of the population of that area. 


Many of the most valuable fur-bearing animals are subject to marked fluctua- 
tions in numbers. The periods of abundance and of scarcity recur with sufficient 
regularity to be called cycles and these cycles have an important bearing on the pelt 
take year by year. 

The conservation of fur-bearers, which has marked the policy of Federal and 
provincial authorities to an increasing extent, has been made necessary by an 
increasing demand for furs coupled with decreasing supplies. The resulting sub- 
stantial rise in prices also brought about a tendency to ‘over-trapping’, and it has 
been found necessary to control the ‘take’ by prohibition, close seasons and the 
enforcement of trapping regulations. However, in a country of such extent, where 
trappers, both White and Indian, are scattered over a vast wilderness, prohibition 
of capture of certain animals with the aim of conserving future catches is not always 
effective. Such furs become higher priced because of this scarcity and the temptation 
to violate protective measures is great. 


One noteworthy reconstructive measure that appears to have had a very 
beneficial influence on the rehabilitation of certain fur-bearers, especially beaver 
and muskrat, is the organized development of marshlands where these animals | 
are actively assisted to increase their numbers in their natural habitat. 

All provinces to-day have their trapping regulations and license individual 
trappers. Some provinces register trap lines. The Saskatchewan Government has 
recently inaugurated a system whereby districts are assigned to individual licensed 
trappers. The licensee in his own interests will see to it that no poaching is carried 
on in his preserve. 

Statistics of wild-life fur production are combined with the production of fur 
farms in Section 3, pp. 432-436. 
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Subsection 2.—Fur Farming* 


In the early days of the fur trade, it was the practice in Canada for trappers 
to keep foxes alive until the fur was prime, and from this custom has arisen the 
modern fur-farming industry. The earliest authentic record of raising foxes in 
captivity comes from Prince Edward Island, where about 65 years ago a number of 
foxes were raised on a farm near Tignish. After 1890, a period of rising prices for 
furs encouraged fox-farming and the industry grew rapidly. The beauty of the 
fur of the silver fox and the consequent high prices realized from the sale of the 
pelts, caused attention to be directed chiefly to this breed, which is a colour phase 
of the common red fox established through selective breeding carried on by the 
pioneer fox farmers. While experiments were being carried on in Prince Edward 
Island, attempts at raising foxes in captivity were also being made in other provinces; 
the records show that foxes were successfully bred in Quebec in 1898, in Ontario in 
1905 and in Nova Scotia in 1906. The profitableness of fur farming became widely 
known in 1910 when prices obtained for the first silver pelts at the auction in London, 
England, were published. An average of $1,339 per pelt was received on the sale 
of 25, one alone bringing the sum of $2,627. A boom followed but this collapsed 
in 1914 and it was some time before the industry regained stability. Fur farming 
is now carried on in all provinces of the Dominion and the number of farms, until 
the outbreak of war in 1939, showed a steady increase. An experimental fox ranch 
is operated by the Federal Government at Summerside, P.E.I., where problems 
of breeding, feeding, housing and general care are studied. 


Although the fox was the first fur-bearing animal to be raised in captivity, 
many other kinds are now being bred—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and 
rabbit. Mink are the most numerous and the most valuable of such farm-raised 
animals. From 1920 to 1939 there was a rapid expansion of fur farming in Canada 
and during that period there was a marked change in the type of furs that were 
most acceptable to the market. Black fox was popular 25 years ago. A few years 
later the highest prices were being paid for quarter and half silvers and during recent 
years the full silver and new types have been setting the upper price limit. The 
development of new colour phases in foxes and mink has proven to be an incentive 
to the fur-farming industry. New-type fox such as platinum, platinum-silver, 
pearl-platinum and white-marked are meeting a ready market as are the new-type 
mink including silver-sable, platinum, silverblu, snow-white and a number of other 
colour phases. 


In recent years chinchilla farming has been increasing and an association, the 
National Chinchilla Breeders of Canada, has been formed. These fur-bearers are 
now registrable under Live Stock Registrations of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 


Statistics of fur farming are given in Section 3. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Fur Production* 


Total Fur Production Statistics.—Early records of raw-fur production are 
confined to the decennial censuses, when account was taken of the numbers and 
values of pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced an annual survey of raw-fur production, basing its statistics on informa- 
tion supplied by the licensed fur traders. This survey was continued for some years. 


* Revised in the Agricultural Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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More recently, annual statements, based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been 
made available by the provincial game departments (except Prince Edward Island), 
and these statements are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually 
by the Bureau. In Prince Edward Island, the statistics are based on returns supplied 
directly to the Bureau by fur traders who deal in furs produced in the Province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, with Percentages Sold from Fur ee 
Years Ended June 39, 1928-47 


Percentage Percentage 
our Pelts of Value Your Pelts of Value 
Sold from Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms! Number Value Fur Farms! 
$ $ 
1928 oe oie: 3,601,153 | 18,758,177 11 LO 3 Sige ieee testis 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 
ADDO iae s oes 5,150,328 | 18,745, 473 13 LOSD ee ee 6, 492, 222 | 14,286, 937 40 
3 ST i ere 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 19 TOAD 352 8s 2-2 9,620,695 | 16,668, 348 31 
LOST eo cess: 4,060,356 | 11, 803, 217 26 1941 ceest UZ201T, O01 fool, lose Od 26 
1952S Gee oe. 4,449,289 | 10,189, 481 30 GE Play aay ees 19,561,024 | 24,859, 869 19 
1GSBe ues ee. 4, 503,558 | 10,305, 154 30 707 ae ee 7,418,974 | 28,505,033 24 
1934. 680% 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 1944 oo eveere: 6,324, 240 | 33, 147,392 28 
1035 Besos kes 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 ot TOS DOS eee 6,994,686 | 31,001, 456 31 
108i aotoel 4,596,713 | 15, 464, 883 40 194652255 7,593,416 | 43,870, 541 30 
WORT Y oc cise’ 6, 237, 640 | 17,526,365 40 1 Ay te es 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 Sy 


1 Approximate. 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 26-6 p.c. 
of the total in the 1946-47 season. The numbers of pelts taken in both Alberta 
and Manitoba were higher than in Ontario, but in those provinces muskrat and 
squirrel, which are lower-priced furs, made up the major portion of the total while 
in Ontario the more valuable mink, beaver and fox pelts brought the total value to 
a much higher level. 


2.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, by Provinces, Years Ended June 30, 
1946 and 1947 


1946 1947 
Province or Territory Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 
Value Value 
No. $ No. $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 34,201 1,195, 930 2-7 35,168 658, 962 2-5 
INOVA SCOR, <5. doe cece 184,119 | 1,123,390 2-6 160,935 716,009 2-7 
ew Brunswick............ 95,976 | 1,053,699 2-4 66,113 834, 641 3-2 
LEE ae Ss a 645, 123 7,444, 582 17-0 511,485 3,913,915 14-8 
DEIN tee ce 1,240,661 | 10,822, 246 24-7 1,142, 490 7,005,904 26-6 
Se 1,489,079 | 6,507,406 14-8 1,348,730 | 3,099,159 11-8 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,131,845 | 3,671,751 8-3 1,086,464 | 2,303,554 8-7 
SY Sane re 1,501,722 | 5,209,064 11-9 1,837,653 | 3,738,788 14-2 
British Columbia........... 598,373 | 3,414,795 7-8 751,060 | 2,047,135 7:8 
LITO ee SR ee 107, 252 677, 495 1-5 58,777 373,176 1-4 
Northwest Territories...... 565,065 | 2,750,183 6-3 488 ,039 1,658, 754 6-3 
MBRIGAUME co Fee iia cess 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 100-0 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 100-0 
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The average values of nearly all types of pelts showed marked decreases in the 
year ended June 30, 1947, from the previous year. Ermine dropped from $2-97 to 
$1-61, muskrat from $3-26 to $1-94, squirrel from 79 cents to 44 cents, red fox 
from $6-74 to $3-81, beaver from $50-80 to $29-46, white fox from $22-838 to 
$13-49, new-type fox from $47-83 to $28-62, standard silver fox from $27-93 to 
$17-21, marten from $56-17 to $32-45 and standard mink from $29-03 to $19-61. 
As a result of these decreases in average values, the total value of production declined 
from $48,870,541 in 1945-46 to $26,349,997 in 1946-47, though the number of pelts 
taken was only slightly smaller in the later year. 


3.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken, by Kinds, Years Ended June 30, 1946 


and 1947 
1946 1947 
Kind Pelt: Total Average Pelts Total Average 
oS Value Value Value Value 
No $ $ No. $ $ 
Ba dvereins out eae er an Bete 6,373 ivaoalat 2-70 2,090 3,293 1-58 
Dear aw hitesrc ere, Saas 202 5,158 25-53 150 3, 840 25-60 
Bear, unspecified............... 1,145 3, 738 3-26 1,150 2,904 2°53 
Beavers ck ee eee 153,902 | 7,817,490 50-80 127,622 | 3,760,045 29-46 
Cat domestict.. sche... sine 92 . 46 0-50 50 25 0-50 
Chinchilla tte oe eee 40 920 23-00 64 2,240 35-00 
Coyote or prairie wolf.......... 37,501 262, 144 6-99 24,114 90, 167 3-74 
Ermine (weasel)................ 672,152 | 1,998,477 2-97 524, 126 844, 589 1-61 
ISNOI ae oo ees eR ae eee 4,150 258, 344 62-25 4,189 162, 483 38-79 
BTCC ee ee ee eer ae 344 1, 879 5-46 500 1,748 3°50 
OX DUO ye cea ei ee 3, 046 91,130 29-92 3, 765 59,720 15-86 
OX; CTOSS tee eis Se a ete 19, 703 310, 664 15-77 14,700 140, 426 9-55 
Hoxssr Od SOA a skis 3: there Ge eee 121, 728 819, 986 6-74 85,274 325, 249 3°81 
NOX’ BILVer ese tenn des aoe 133,639 | 3,732,812 27-93 120,927 | 2,080,668 17-21 
Hoxpmnew-typelic hence eee | 82).312 1, 545, 399 47-83 37,910 | 1,085,316 28-62 
OXSEWIte mat tace cee See 27,169 620,170 22-83 67,314 907,920 13-49 
HMOxmOthensncn ckhice ee 212 1,537 7:25 8 44 5-10 
VIR Nite tee hea ea ee 9,338 347, 332 37-20 8,151 193,132 23 -69 
Marten secs Sic) ees 19, 831 1,113,998 56-17 20,661 670, 412 32-45 
Mink standard .4,,<cle uct. - 381,421 | 11,073, 699 29-03 437,343 | 8,574,488 19-61 
Minksimutationris. cares ote 885 53,743 | | 60-72 5, 261 144, 580° 27-48 
IMuskrats 28 2a aoasie eee 3,420,496 | 11,159, 502 3°26 2,795,687 | 5,431,833 1-94 
INUIGTLS Se Te oo coro arctan ree ae 6 13 2-17 30 90 3-00 
Otter eee nace, cee een IPAS ST 404, 188 32-76 11,730 290, 446 24-76 
IRS DOIG Min Sas hic shstnee eee 307,655 246, 671 0-80 180,170 144,994 0-80 
RACCOON seston a 36, 092 112, 299 3-11 24,406 53,476 2-19 
KUN Reto ee Ree 125, 794 193,341 1-54 73,901 62,380 0-84 
SGUlirrelee oes ete ck ees oe 2,061, 205 1, 626, 927 0-79 2,911,413 1,288, 751 0-44 
Wil dicate ek ee : 40 14-73 1,365 6,837 5-01 
WG ee atiesc ace are Sic ttieets de tava 2, 569 21,198 8-25 2,177 12,613 5-79 
WOLV6rInG 624.63 eoecincwc ieee 492 7,185 14-60 587 4,888 8-33 
Motals sos sacs 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 - 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 ~ 


Fur-Farm Statistics.—The number of fur farms in Canada dropped con-_ 


siderably during the war years because of difficulties experienced in securing feed and 
necessary labour. Most of those going out of business were the smaller farms or 


farms operated as a side-line to general farming. On the other hand, the value of 


land and buildings in 1946 showed an increase of 55-6 p.c. over the 1939 figure and 
the value of fur-bearing animals on the farms an increase of 136-0 p.c. 
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4.—Fur Farms, Land and Buildings, and Fur-Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1944-46 


Fur Farms Values of Land and Buildings || Values of Fur-Bearing Animals 
Province PUREE Te ae Sears ean Gy AST eg SL eS OA Oe EER 
or Territory —_| 1944 | 1945 | 1946 || 1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
"No. | No. | No. | $ Wig hy et ee eee ae ee 
P. E. Island........ 619| 567| 503] 673,496] 646,985| 614,030, 825,268} 914,216] 574,222 
Nova Scotia........| 406] 380] 350 210,690] 231,177] 249,293] 324,151] 441,229) 421,333 
New Brunswick....| 494] 426]  383l/ 290,422] 273,795] 274,915] 635,250/ 651,438] 467, 125 
@nebee... 9.6L. 2,071] 2,087| 1,768} 1,471, 621] 1,682,790] 1,751,435] 2,685,027] 2,935,726] 2,595, 564 
Ontario...........0. 988| 1,089] 1,348|| 1,547,082] 1,953, 493] 2,490,908|| 2,447,177] 3,467,485] 4,318, 112 
Manitoba........... 435|/ 528} 6381 1,190,080] 1,497,892] 2,021,523] 1,346, 652] 2,115, 805] 2,367, 444 
Saskatchewan...... 457| 479} 467|| +603, 903/ 650,016] 935,260) 942,571] 1,304,476] 1,357,211 
Alberta..........00. 637| 774] 1,027] 1,355, 258] 1,655, 825| 2,383, 295] 1, $41,522] 2,691;959| 3,049, 500 
British Columbia...| 239] 260] 313i] +498,317| 549,299] 831,831] 501,296] 890, 424] 1,184,776 
Wakon a is ccs Nil | Nil | Nil - - ~ - - - 
Totals..........| 6,396] 6,590| 6,792] 7,840,869| 9,141,272] 11.552,490|11,548,914|15,412,758| 16,335, 287 


5.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms, as at Dec. 31, 1943-46 


ee heen 1943 1944 1945 1946 
No Value No Value No Value No Value 

Peribiets| for ac ste OMINE Soins Cal) gt sal pee vag 2) 

Chinchilla......... 244 50,000 263} 100,700 402} 127,050 1,285] 668,020 
Coyote........006. 28 675 17 266] Nil : 2 30 
U2 See re 2 124 13, 405 115 13, 860 160 18, 835 192 24, 285 
PEEL oc saw Aan 3s « 255 1,396 153 1,185 189 1,143 170 1,375 
Wox,blue./........ 1,985} 190,577 2,357| 251, 875 3,252] 354,369 3,560} 324,384 
Fox, cross......... 602 25, 098 603 23,042 497 22,350 324 7,238 
Fox, new-type..... 20,786) 2,015, 892 28,158] 2,493, 602 35, 297| 3,020, 387 37,235] 2,218, 688 
BGK, TOC. to. «- 535 13, 069 551 9,718 557 7,375 399 3, 969 
Fox, silver........ 74, 514| 4, 233, 722 71,121] 3,707,483 68,277) 3,380, 426 57,711) 2,111,301 
¥ox, other. >)... 3.. 3 275 20 1, 835 19 1, 685 40 2,605 
Benne Ee os se vi Nil - - Nil - 14 1,700 6 300 
PAMEECN Ss ones os 298 24, 988 291 28, 312 305 30, 308 352 36,790 
SS ay a ee 119,266] 3,465,492} 144,166) 4,907,501) 200,851) 8,439,144) 274, 670)/10, 936, 409 
DiS 2c... 2. 357 6, 882 219 6, 925 201] 6, 049 110 3,660 
Reecoon............ 258 3,428 169 2,076 193 1,917 173 1,226 
oot Se 2 4 2 4 6 20 4 7 
Wotals i... 2... 219,257|10,044,903)  248,205/11,548,914)  310,220)15,412,758)  376,233/16,335, 287 
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6.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals and of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms, 1943-46 


1943 1944 1945 1946 
Kind of Aninal | |_— -——- ] SN Nr | i 
Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Chinehilla...:..... Nil Nil 3, 800 Nil 93, 225 Nil 295, 130 Nil 

OYOLCr echoes 75 , 138 100 360 Nil i 
Higher ae vate Nil 3,124 8, 652 2,909 3,590 544 9, 260 637 
Riatehen Seatens oes 158 1736 240 1,159 0) 9 484 1,088 
Hox, plues ee. oe. 13,008 57,337 28,675} 125,005 St, o00l . Lolo? 18,998 83,397 
I Ox*sCrosSa:.5- 0. leoou 39,128 1,170 29, 565 314 19,080 190 10,119 
Fox, new-type..... 310, 870 770, 142 316, 753) 1,091,036 312,967] 1,633, 938 142,887] 1,388,526 
ox red (ceo: 695 15,391 564 8, 953 442 6, 138 312 4,269 
Ox geilVveli 6 oak 328,857] 4,241,614} 248,484) 3,093,065] 301,897) 2,956,725 171,499] 1,723,633 
HOxOthere: gece. Nil bdD Nil 1,108 185 674 225 964 

Mar GON cts,. beta 2,01 Leo 1,2 2, 820 4 1, 28 15,4 
Minka ace. cichdaan 229,257) 3,823, 656 520,530] 3,884, 243] 1,064,018} 5,505,272) 1,844,627) 3,571,314 
Nitriaseersnie nee 2 272 
IRSBCCOON.c tes eae 168 1,394 93 369 63 447 67 121 
Totals........ 887,343) 8,958,662) 1,141,239] 8,240,864] 1,753,500/10,276,474) 2,499,638] 6,784,681 


Section 4.—Marketing and Foreign Trade 


The first Canadian fur auction sale was held at Montreal in 1920 and since 
then that city has been the leading Canadian fur mart. To-day, auction sales are 
also held at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, 
Man., and at Regina the Saskatchewan Government maintains a Fur Marketing 
Service to assist the producers in that Province. 


Grading.—In 1939 the Dominion Department of Agriculture introduced the 
grading of furs. One of the Department’s main objectives in grading is to secure 
uniformity so that furs may be purchased by grade without the necessity of buyers 
from other countries personally examining the pelts. Grading offers many advan- 
tages to the producer as well as to the trade in general. It educates the rancher as 
to the proper value of his pelts, and creates an incentive to improve the quality 
of the product; it furnishes guidance in the planning of future matings, aids in 
raising the standard of quality of the entire crop of pelts and helps in advancing 
the level of prices for high-quality pelts. 


Exports and Imports.—Prior to the Second World War Canada marketed her 
fur pelts mainly in the United Kingdom but, since that market was practically 
dormant during the war years, the fur trade was carried on for the most part with 
the United States. A definite revival of trade with the United Kingdom was shown 
in 1946 and 1947. 


The Canadian fur trade, both exports and imports, is chiefly in undressed furs, 
the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of Canada or coming in 
making up a comparatively small proportion of the total. A good part of the 
exports consists, of course, of those furs which Canada produces in greatest abund- 
ance, mink being the most valuable, followed by fox, beaver and muskrat. On the 
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other hand, such furs as Persian lamb, certain types of muskrat, rabbit and squirrel, 


oppossum and raccoon, which are not produced to any extent in Canada, make up 


the major portion of the imports. 


Exports and imports to and from the United States, the United Kingdom and 
all countries are given for the years 1944-47 in the Foreign Trade Chapter, Tables 13 


and 14. 
7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kinds, 1947 
Exports Imports 
Kind United } United | All Kind United.) United | All 
Kingdom} States |Countries Kingdom] States | Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
IBCRVOrs osc ces... 789, 861} 3,538,388} 4,331, 359/Undressed— . 
Ermine.........:. AA O82) ee 20186 a Old CLO EE Ox ss eematnenicemn 15,188} 102,619} 157,687 
Bisher. osiees2 9. 66, 637 83,316] 149,953] Kolinsky......... Nil 81,053 81,053 
Fox, all types..... 1,815,115} 1,430,008} 3,916, 989)) Marine........... sf 25 175, 790 
Bilge <a ee 93,745 149, 862 D244 SAN Mink 225 vances on 44, 656 655, 225 737 , 852 
IVER ELBE orale: oleae ss vcs 160, 107 391, 529 554, 464) Muskrat.......... 5, 216| 3,253,224] 3,305, 876 
IMAI reat eaiein ssa 1, 773, 412}11, 233, 564/13, 014, 350i Opossumisass re Nil 44,148 53,336 
Muskrat.......... 864, 217 t 921,286] 2,806,864! Persian lamb.. 113,474] 6,196,579] 7,614, 161 
Otters. ctse. 61, 762 213, 581 278, S7olle NAD DIGS ne oes 360 518,334 916, 320 
Rabbit teek oe. 718} 181,223} 181,941] Raccoon......... Nil 402,567] 407,255 
Raccoon.......... 3,597 77,360 83, 821} Sheep and lamb.. ue 116,000} 415,657 
Skin kit ce cesses 17, 237 50, 880 77,325) Squirrel.......... ee 549, 651 626, 228 
Sa wirrel bse eres 1,256,714] 126,941] 1,428, 774]| Viscacha......... & Nil 2,077 
Wieaseli. 23 = o> 20, 818 194, 238 AAG SSS Othersn. ov... ce tes 27,668] 1,085,904} 1, 269, 934 
Wioligncr sewed... 28,339 25, 292 53, 869 
Phere om: cae ek 3, 246 10, 19, 206 Dressed— A va + a 
strachan........ i 5 
“y ee Ean 1,050; 24,074) Rabbit........... 189] 29,291] 35, 559 
Other ee Ree ae 10, 906 199, 199 574, 782 Other asus ings ioe, who. oes 272, 381 if 325, 081 Ay 614, 786 
Manufactured....... 7,615) 242,502)  412,896)|Manufactured...... 218,605} 4,185,392) 4,996, 237 
Totals........ 7,948,628) 20,342,001) 29,047,741 Totals....... 697 ,737|18,586, 408] 22,451,123 
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Section 1.—The Early Fisheries 


Historical records show that European fishing vessels frequented the waters 
of Canada’s Atlantic Coast 400 years and more ago, and the prolific grounds have 
been fished continuously ever since that time. When John Cabot reached the 
North American mainland at the close of the fifteenth century he found Basque 
fishing vessels off the coast. The Old World fishermen had even ventured up the 
St. Lawrence, as Jacques Cartier found when he went inland in 1534. To-day the 
fishing industry—on the Pacific Coast and in the inland provinces, as well as in 
the Atlantic area—is an enterprise of great importance to Canada. According to 
the 1941 Census, 36,403 persons 14 years of age or over were gainfully occupied 
in the fishing industry on full time. Many others, of course, were engaged in the 
fishing industry on a part-time basis. 

More detailed reference to the history of the fisheries of the Atlantic Coast 
will be found in the 1934-85 Year Book, p. 348. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds 


Canada’s fishing grounds fall naturally into three main divisions, Atlantic, 
freshwater or inland, and Pacific, and are among the most extensive and prolific 
in the world. A description of each, the fish obtained and methods of fishing, may 
be found on pp. 222-225 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—Governments and the Fisheries 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Government* 


The right of fisheries regulations for all parts of Canada rests with the Federal 
Government (Fisheries Act, 22-23 Geo. V, c. 42) but fisheries administration is 
carried out by either Federal or Provincial authorities, depending upon the area. 
In general, the Federal Government administers the tidal or sea fisheries and the 
Provincial Governments administer the fisheries in the non-tidal waters within 
their respective boundaries, but there are certain exceptions to thisrule. In Quebec, 
by agreement between the Provincial and Federal Governments, all fisheries, both 
sea and freshwater, are under provincial administration. Again, the Federal 
Government administers the non-tidal fisheries of Nova Scotia as well as the fisheries 
of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Some protective work in connection 
with non-tidal fisheries is carried on by the Federal Government in British Columbia, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 


* Revised by the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Revenue received by the Federal Government from the fisheries in the year 


ended Mar. 31, 1947, amounted to $973,160 as compared with $1,109,484 in the 


preceding year. Expenditures in connection with the fisheries in 1946-47 were 
$3,700,019, as compared with $3,374,102 in 1945-46. Included in these expenditures 
were outlays in connection with the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission and the International Fisheries Commission, or Pacific Halibut Commission, 
as well as the costs of departmental administration, etc. 


Conservation.—A prime objective of the Federal fisheries authorities, ever 
since Confederation, has been intelligent conservation of the country’s fisheries 
resources. Such moves as control of fishing seasons, the regulation of fishing opera- 
tions including control of types of gear, the imposition of catch limitations where 
found desirable, the’ prevention of obstruction or pollution of fishing waters, and 
the prohibition of the capture of undersized fish, have been taken to achieve this 
objective. 


In addition to the effort to maintain and increase fish abundance, the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries has carried on for many years a program of fish culture in various 
areas where fisheries administration is a Federal responsibility. In 1946-47 the 
Fish Culture Branch operated 13 hatcheries, 6 rearing stations, 6 salmon retaining 
ponds, and several egg-collecting stations, at a cost of $221,580. During the year, 
almost 23,500,000 trout and salmon fry and fingerlings, plus some older fish, were 
transferred from the fish-culture establishments to suitable waters. 


The Department’s program for the development of ‘‘farms’’ for the commercial 
rearing of oysters in Atlantic regions where oyster areas are under Federal juris- 
diction has shown substantial progress despite a slowing down during the war 
years. The program was begun in Prince Edward Island some years ago and has . 
been carried on successfully there, in Nova Scotia and in some parts of New Bruns- 
wick. Oyster farming takes place on grounds made available to lessees by the 
Department on prescribed conditions. The methods of operation followed by 
the lessees are those advised by the Fisheries Research Board. In British Columbia 
and most of New Brunswick, the oyster areas are under Provincial jurisdiction. 


Direct Assistance to Fishermen.—The Department makes available to 
fishermen and fish producers instruction and advice as to the most efficient methods 
of fish handling and processing. This is done with the co-operation of the Fisheries 
Research Board. The fisheries inspectors employed by the Department on the 
two coasts are qualified by courses of training to advise fishermen as to the best 
handling and processing methods. Special departmental officers, working in 
appropriate districts, also give expert instruction, orally or by operational demon- 
strations, as to certain processing methods. In addition, information obtained by 
the Research Board through studies and experiments at its six permanent stations, 
or research centres, is put freely at the disposal of the fishing industry. The Depart- 
ment arranges for adult-education specialists from St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N.S., the Social Economic Service, Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére, Que., 
and the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., to assist fishermen in 
studying their problems and devising plans for meeting those problems through 
joint action. The cost of this special educational work is met by the Department. 


A lecture-demonstration program on the nutritive values of Canadian fish 
foods and the best methods of preparing them for meals is carried on in different 
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parts of the country by the Department through qualified home economists. This 
program which has been in progress for some years is designed to assist in increasing 
the demand for fishery products. 


For the benefit of the fisherman, weather reports and forecasts, prepared by 
the Dominion Meteorological Service, are broadcast several times daily from stations 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation which cover the fishing areas concerned. 
The reports are also available to other stations for broadcasting. 


During the War when special food demands had to be met by increased fisheries 
production, financial assistance toward the construction of additional fishing vessels 
of certain types was given by the Department of Fisheries. Under this plan, 20 
vessels of the packer-seiner type were built on the Pacific Coast and about 15 
draggers were constructed on the Atlantic Coast. Since the War 10 or 15 additional 
draggers have been constructed under a continuation of the assistance plan in the 
Atlantic area. 


Fishing Bounty.—-A bounty established by legislation and representing 
interest on the Halifax Award, is paid annually to fishermen and owners of fishing 
boats and vessels on the Atlantic Coast to assist in sea-fisheries development and 
construction of fishing vessels and boats (45 Vict., c. 18, 1882, and 54-55 Vict., 
c. 42, 1891). 


1.—Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen, by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 
Province ae eB a eee ee 
Bounties Amount! Bounties Amount! 
No $ No. $ 

Princesa ward: kstand tantra tas a hs ee aor 1, 242 9,813 1,456 10, 910 
INOVAESCO EEG ccc Wee ea oh ie an en ee ae 8, 842 78,431 9,594 82,008 
IN ex SEUSS WIC... weet ran ene nae te eee tLe ae 2,248 20,717 2,418 20, 961 
Quebec. sd) ic Beer ccs 8h as ks a ioe ae 6, 211 50, 914 5, 953 46, 112 
Motals rede eee tees A ee 18,543 159,875 19,421 159,991 


1 Includes payments to owners of vessels and boats. 


Scientific Research.—On the scientific side the Department is serviced by 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada which operates under the control of the 
Minister of Fisheries. The Board has six permanent fisheries research stations—two 
on the Pacific Coast, three on the Atlantic Coast, and one at Winnipeg—and one 
or two sub-stations. The station at Winnipeg is concerned entirely with fresh- 
water studies. Fisheries scientists and technicians carry on at these stations, or 
from these stations as bases, year-round investigations and experiments in con- 
nection with problems of the Canadian fisheries. Some of the stations are concerned 
with biological studies and others with investigations and experiments relating to 
fish handling and fish processing. Reference to fisheries research will be found in 
a special article on scientific and industrial research which appears at pp. 998-1001 
of the 1940 Year Book, 


International Problems.—Since 1933, under the modus vivendi which 
grew out of the unratified treaty of 1888, United States fishing vessels have been 
permitted entry to Canadian Atlantic ports to purchase bait and other supplies. 
From time to time in the past, the problem regarding United States privileges in 
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connection with fisheries in Canadian Atlantic waters has been of considerable 
importance and an outline of this problem will be found at pp. 351-352 of the 1934-35 
Year Book. Port privileges have also been extended on the Pacific Coast to United 
States halibut fishing vessels for some years past and, more recently, to United 
States vessels fishing for black cod and several other species. Canadian fishing 
vessels have been granted similar privileges in United States ports on the Pacific 
Coast. The privileges include permission to tranship catches, buy bait, ship 
crews, etc. 


In the Great Lakes regions where international questions relating to the fisheries 
are complicated by the existence of Provincial and State Government authorities 
as well as the Federal authorities of Canada and the United States, the two countries 
have signed an agreement to provide for the development, protection and conserva- 
tion of the Great Lakes fisheries through joint action. This Convention, signed in 
Washington, D.C., on Apr. 2, 1946, following a study of Great Lakes fisheries 
matters by a board representative of Canada and the United States, provided for 
the establishment and muintenance by the two Governments of a Joint Commission 
which ‘‘shall undertake to develop a comprehensive plan for the effective manage- 
ment of the fisheries resources of the Great Lakes for the purpose of securing a 
maximum use of these resources consistent with their perpetuation”. The term 
“Great Lakes” is defined as including Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair, 
Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, Lake Superior, and the connecting waters, bays and 
component parts of each lake, and also the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario 
to the 45th parallel of latitude. 


On the Pacific Coast, preservation of the halibut fishery and the restoration 
to its former proportions of the sockeye salmon fishery of the Fraser River system, 
through joint action by Canada and the United States, have been undertakings of 
prime importance in comparatively recent years. The halibut fishery is dealt 
with by the International Fisheries Commission, equally representative of both 
countries, and through its research and subsequent regulatory control the halibut 
stocks have been greatly increased. As a matter of fact the stocks have been more 
than doubled, in the principal fishing areas at least, since 1930 when the halibut 
resources of the North Pacific and Bering Sea were apparently nearing depletion. 


The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, also equally repre- 
sentative of the two countries, has achieved a major object in its program for 
restoring the Fraser sockeye fishery. This was the conquest of conditions at 
Hell’s Gate Canyon, a narrow gorge on the Fraser River in British Columbia through 
which the fish must pass to reach the spawning grounds. Large-scale fishways 
were cut through the rock on either side of the Canyon, following intensive scientific 
and engineering studies by Commission experts, and have been successful in enabling 
spawning salmon to make their way past Hell’s Gate at water levels which had 
previously blocked ascent and had therefore kept down the size of the run by 
reducing reproduction. Several other fishways, smaller than those at Hell’s Gate 
but nevertheless of considerable importance as aids in increasing the sockeye 
stocks, have also been constructed by the Commission or are planned. 


Costs of each commission are shared equally by Canada and the United States. 
The Salmon Commission has its headquarters at New Westminster, B.C., and the 
Halibut Commission at Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 


Pera hee ea ai 
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FAO and Its Relation to Fisheries.—The term “Agriculture” in the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization in its broadest sense includes the fisheries 
and forestry. The functions of the Organization as they concern the fisheries in 
particular are given at pp. 291-294 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments 


A general outline of the work undertaken by the different Provincial Govern- 
ments in connection with the administration of commercial and game fisheries, 
assistance to the industry, educational and research work, and conservation may 
be found at pp. 279-286 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry* 
Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


Expansion in the commercial fishing industry of Canada began in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. In 1844 the estimated value of the catch was only 
$125,000. By 1900 it had reached almost $22,000,000 and the growth continued 
with little interruption until 1918, when it reached $60,000,000. This figure was 
not again reached until 1941, owing largely to lower prices rather than to smaller 
catches, but in that year a new peak of $62,258,997 was reached. Since that time, the 
value has increased progressively each year, reaching an all-time high of $121,124,732 
in 1946. This was an increase of $7,253,632, or 6-4 p.c., over the previous record 
attained in 1945. The figures given represent the total value of fish as marketed, 
whether in a fresh, dried, canned or otherwise prepared state. : 


2.—Values of the Products of the Fisheries, 1870-1946 


Year vate 


Value 
$ $ 
LS7 Osos pceee chee 6, 577,391 38, 976, 294 
STO cae ctraee 10, 350, 385 40, 492,976 
LS80. 3Site ees 14, 499, 979 40,075, 922 
NSRO teeta. see 17, 722,973 45,118, 887 
SOQ ser nec erro oe 17, 714, 900 62, 258, 997 
1305 ee eb ehet 20,199,338 75, 116, 933 
L900! ee ees 21, 557, 639 85, 594, 544 
OOD Se era ete 29,479, 562 89, 439, 508 
OQ ee ice oret vse ect 29, 965, 142 113, 871, 1001 
OTS Ate pers 35, 860, 708 121, 124, 732 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 


Among the provinces British Columbia occupies first place, having in 1946 
36-2 p.c. of the total value of products. Nova Scotia came second with 28-3 p.c., 
and New Brunswick third with 13-6 p.c. 


* Revised under the direction of W. H. Losee, Director, Census of Industry and Merchandising, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by W. H. Lanceley, Chief, Fisheries and Animal Products Statistics. 
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3.—Values of the Products of the Fisheries, by Provinces, 1941-46 


1944 1945 1946 


——$$$—$_——————— |__| | | TS 


2,598,975 | 3,076,811 | 4,470,877 
23, 674,055") 30,706,900 | 34,270,761 
11, 968,692 | 13,270,376 | 16, 419, 983 

5,361,567 | 7,907,6921) 7,927,022 

4,938,193 | 7,261,661 | 6,296,658 

3,581,795 | 4,263,670 | 4,871,037 

1,482,223 | 1,286,361 | 1,148,886 

929,887 | 1,450,502 | 1,339,083 
34,900,990 | 44,531, 858 | 43, 817, 147 
3,131 115, 2692 563, 2782 


Province or Territory 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. ..... 952,026 | 1,639,539 | 2, 860, 946 
INO Vise CObIS cc cn cht cs\ere cls Sore 12, 634, 957 | 15,297,482 | 21,684, 435 
New Brunswick............ 6,484,831 | 7,182,420 | 11,128, 864 
MPO: «oe bias Vets bk sp Nel « 2,842,041 | 4,194,092 | 5,632,809 
RARER is copa be ses aise as 3,518,402 | 4,185,205 | 5,292,268 
PR ALDRODA cases tte tees oeiy.o 3 3,233,115 | 3,577,616 | 4,564, 551 
Saskatchewan.............. 414, 492 | 585,782 | 1,154, 544 
POROR CA as pe bia ON 6 5s Sele os 440, 444 492,182 795,000 
British Columbia........... 31, 732,037 | 38,059,559 | 32,478, 6382 
LOTUS RS A 6, 652 3,056 2,495 

MOtRIS es eaies 62,258,997 | 75,116,933 | 85,594,544 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 
reported for the first time in 1945. 


89,439, 5081) 113,871,1001) 121,124,732 


2 Includes the Northwest Territories 


The cod of the Atlantic and the salmon of the Pacific were rivals for first place 
in the earlier years of the fishing industry but since 1895 salmon has definitely 
been in first place with lobster second until the War reduced the foreign market. 
In 1946, cod, with an increase over 1945 of 12 p.c. in the quantity caught, took 
second place in order of marketed value; herring was third. 


4.—Quantities of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Groups, 1929-46 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1918-28 are given at p. 431 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Sea Fish 


Year st Total 
Groundfish!} Salmon Shellfish Flatfish? Other 
cwt cwt cwt cwt cwt cwt. cwt 

OZ GCE fi. oe are 2,918,245 | 1,549,325 602, 889 366,640 | 5,186,114 877,639 |} 11,500, 852 
ODOR ci ,c'e sa 2,495, 457 2,360, 699 629, 859 316, 477 4,510, 985 749, 465 11, 062, 942 
C8 a sire ee 2,050, 073 1,341, 913 628, 410 231,919 4, 660, 131 689,395 9, 601, 841 
MOO BE en vse oa 1,994,963 | 1,328,807 681, 669 213,047 | 3,310,383 634, 963 8, 163, 832 
BUSS es «oss: coe 2,060,947 | 1,454, 137 590, 342 223,221 | 3,145,844 655, 753 8, 130, 244 
SS ieee an 2,401,343 | 1,694,808 595, 420 | 152,743 | 3,769,606 716, 949 9,330, 869 
BOGOR bie see's 2,179,380 1, 822, 1386 538, 627 168, 454 3, 967,981 735, 5385 9,412,113 
Hee ns use|  25401,000 2,027, 430 509, 792 179, 425 4,947,148 813, 422 10, 934, 593 
ROS Saar 2,381,519 1, 722,097 535, 382 209, 728 5,012,291 891, 652 10, 752, 669 
WOR ee teccsicre bs + ¢ 2,458,844 | 1,765,087 541, 423 236,158 | 4,758,094 895,427 || 10, 655, 033 
ae 2,325,802 | 1,500,835 491, 842 255,853 | 5,170,316 893,087 || 10,637,735 
TUS 5 2,617,309 | 1,457,014 465, 586 233,705 | 6,570,641 791,516 |) 12,135,771 
| See 2,514,153 | 1,936, 642 653, 805 228,311 | 5,762,700 893,041 |} 11,988, 652 
Oe 2,537,368 1, 645, 269 557,049 187, 407 6, 306, 617 828, 378 12, 062, 088 
ES i eae 2,830,612 | 1,241,157 576, 938 207,694 | 6,591,089 910,751 || 12,358,241 
MOM Se ahs 6: 3,024,318 | 1,098, 647 616,311 232,327 | 5,956,708 863,145 |} 11,791, 456 
LICE ie eee 3, 760, 927 1, 727,373 628, 966 278, 546 6,067,078 908, 919 13,371, 809 
UAB ciate fos &: 4,160,847 | 1,515,215 763, 641 356,305 | 5,477,581 912,746 |} 138,186,335 

1 Includes cod, haddock, hake, cusk and pollock. 2 Includes halibut, sole, flounders, Canadian 


plaice, yellowtail, witch, skate and others. 
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5.— Quantities of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Provinces, 1929-46 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1918-28 are given at p. 431 of the 1947 Year Book. 
Prince Nova New ~ c : 
Year Edward Scotia Binewiek Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
Island 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt, cwt. cwt. 
TO00 Ree Re ene ete 243,404 | 2,749,064 1,564, 926 870, 682 338, 514 331,291 
LOSOMPR YS. teo he ek raed 256,710 | 2,577,768 | 1,243,913 772, 266 349, 507 238, 941 
OS ere rae he Aansisvte min eee aes 235, 830 PIAS eer 1, 139, 620 850, 766 332,044 189, 595 
AOR Pigs Sh ee Ache RAE os 237, 368 1, 957, 136 1,017, 549 919, 719 308, 627 184,018 
NOS SRR we Sek ee sr Bones 2 Sen 223,473 | 2,155,217 1, 296, 624 933, 361 292, 012 198, 913 
TOS 4 ore hit. ee are to” eae 233,262 | 2,380,033 1,357,389 | 1,065,623 312,306 234, 590 
POSH te a sted Oe ep eae ns wee a 208, 918 2, 239, 843 1,384, 219 896,111 352, 131 196, 960 
TOS GSS cars sch eg tae ee 248, 138 2,503, 948 1,586, 686 977,278 342, 533 262, 827 
1 1 V CRE ge ec ARE eine here. Fn A 275, 250 2,540,309 1,380, 808 796, 101 360,910 284, 412 
TOSS NS 4 SAR Bee eee 294,204 | 2,769,046 | 1,274,405 949, 461 349, 104 298, 612 
1930 ae ewe Oe eee eee ore 305, 661 2,779,909 | 1,583,296 988, 294 338, 473 325, 602 
NOAO 2 set ais oe Fate oan th rs ieee eda 255, 915 2,765, 829 1,445, 685 1,029, 704 279, 620 307, 426 
1:94 [Ooi ee aN BR oie een. no 250, 523 2,736, 573 1,779, 864 968, 610 269, 466 417, 202 
ie Oe eee pee ee ee een 292,454 | 2,551,281 1, 623, 387 1,115, 848 263, 780 359, 353 
fee ee et eee ee 332,405 | 2,995,413 1,815,208 | 1,148,645 305, 932 358, 646 
TELS i eas reahils (a anne aie: fea 272,227 |. 3,245,588 | 1,751,725 | 1,028, 860 310, 392 293, 231 
GAD tRUGe. AE neg eee em 310,535 | 3,955,288 | 1,556,964 | 1,235,779 342,748 310, 960 
TO4 Gites. 23 hs Are 351,171, |. 4,176, 630)|- 2,220,764 |} 1.271.629 329, 971 286, 958 
oy: Total Total 
Saskat- British Grand 
chewan Alberta Columbia Total! Eee es 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cewt. cwt. 

{OD OR Rcre! 2g eine fe ee eee ans 61, 160 79,388 | 5,261,274 | 11,500,852 || 10,623, 213 877, 639 
LOS OME Pichia: Walser dates 46, 843 51,210 5,524,384 | 11,062,942 || 10,313,477 749, 465 
193 iiss sie SR ce CORE ER 52, 605 82, 848 4, 649, 962 9, 601, 841 8,912, 446 689,395 
LOS 2 SRR eae e eee: ees he 36, 139 27,124 3, 474, 946 8, 163, 832 7,528, 869 634, 963 
1933 5 e oeetiece, Ree See 41, 820 29, 813 2,958, 005 8, 130, 244 7,474, 491 655, 753 
NOS 4 tere ene re ek ke er ei eae 40, 383 40,364 | 3,666,154 | 9,330,869 || 8,613,920 716, 949 
POSS ea. Mare ee ee ee 49, 531 41,567 4,041,788 9,412,113 8, 676, 578 Ld0;0o0) 
19S GO -c hoe heehee eee 64, 503 51,243 | 4,896,753 | 10,934,593 |} 10,121,171 813, 422 
LOS enh RAR eee cee ras 97,761 62,376 4,954,195 | 10,752, 669 9,861,017 891, 652 
TOSS eit eer me pa Sen cet 87, 805 69,200 | 4,562,864 | 10,655,033 | 9,759, 606 895, 427 
1930 er nthet Meee es toe: nee. Rea 87, 240 56,720 | 4,172,224 | 10,637,735 || 9,744,648 893, 087 
G4 ek 2 Soe 5 ede: ame nly series 72,457 71,912 | 5,906,896 | 12,135,771 || 11,344, 255 791,516 
N94 soci. oes ee Re ere ee 78, 445 68, 552 5,418,891 | 11,988,652 || 11,095, 611 893, 041 
O42 ea odes Seats sk ae 81, 802 61, 850 5,712,050 | 12,062,088 |) 11, 233,710 828,378 
[SV eee Anne A, et re er 104, 866 66, 431 5, 230,536 | 12,358,241 |] 11, 447, 490 910, 751 
LOCA Rinse”, Sart en opt Rone 129,588 76,338 | 4,583,226 | 11,791,456 || 10,928,311 863, 145 
LOAD ewe, cere eet as See 100, 215 85, 824 5,440,291 | 13,371,809 || 12,462, 890 908, 919 
OAGM RRS. connie kc te SNe 77,970 110,696 | 4,293,881 | 18,186,335 || 12,273,589 912,746 


1 Includes Yukon for all years and the Northwest Territories for 1945 and 1946. 


In Table 6 the quantities given are those of primary products caught, but the — 
values are those of all products marketed, both primary and secondary. The grand 
totals are subdivided to show the values of the sea fisheries and inland fisheries, 
respectively, as compared with the whole. 
values of both sea and inland fish marketed may be found in ‘Fisheries Statistics 
of Canada”’, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


More detailed tables of quantities and 
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6.— Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief Commercial 


Fishes, 1942-46 


Notr.—The catch as shown in this table is in each case exclusive of the quantity of livers landed, but 
the value includes the value of the livers landed. 


Kind of Fish 


PRION, peasise boa wd et cwt. 
(7s Eh ae Sn bed bat 
err In 2s, feae oc ce “ue 
Lobaters 26.208 ae Bet 
Halibutiiy.:.. ivi. cot 
Berd ineeiigr i... 2.0.45 bbl. 
Waeltetishsi.g.. 2.:25705% swt 
Pickerel (Doré)...... BA 
Hacdoeles sas s.d00 ss a 

MAGKOLEL Soha foes Be 
Lake-trout..3/..32.0.% yas 
1c ES | Ter Se a eo eee ae 
POC 3.8.3) 45 Bak et 
WORD MG. 5 penises tre os 
GEER TTS eee meee er 
Dine POdsagee. og. ss pa 
PIS 5s hts: 1 So 4 
SIE, Ls hk fae 
SG iti): ee ee pat 
RN nis Burs cw se 3 ae 
oS AD re nee 
ORRLOIS S055. oa. fe bel. 
BleOWAVes:.0. 0.0... ie 60t oer 
POM IGS Si 52 Aes ae 
BORMODR er oie. Resch d 
OL en ae ae 
Sera ei. sce bis hs es ms 
ae ae owt 


Black cod (Sablefish) . ewt. 


$ 

Blue pickerel......... ewt. 
$ 
Grand Totals‘..... $ 
Totals, Sea Fish‘.....  $ 


Totals, Inland Fish‘. $ 


1942 


1, 646, 558 
22,926, 861 
1, 942, 293 
9,962,312 
3,619,720 
10, 931, 007 
280, 250 
5, 084, 558 
121,757 
2,455, 970 
320, 558 
2,148, 623 
167,062 
3,055,373 
128,041 
1,440,774 
262,060 
1,734,410 
303, 080 
1,318, 204 
46,321 
1,032, 249 
238, 485 
689, 985 
87, 855 
286, 110 
19,335 
519, 869 
100, 790 
1,294,144 
42,500 
633 , 567 


563, 639 


1943 


1, 242,391 
15, 642,190 
2,155, 179 
13, 064, 805 
3, 226, 632 
11, 937, 287 
301, 092 

8, 228, 533 
139, 043 
3,065,375 
396,381 
3,003, 796 
167, 806 
3,575, 923 
135, 034 
2,142,376 
307, 454 
2,544, 409 
370, 857 
2,274, 137 
46, 988 
1,253,059 
213,451 


1,391,170 


1944 


1,099, 161 
16,385, 365 
2,360, 450 
14,787,461 
3,219, 158 
11,040, 489 
333, 592 
9,048, 220 
46, 250 
3,299,972 
413,152 
3, 425, 899 
177,000 
3,518,279 
149, 841 
2,233, 768 
259, 650 
2,255, 325 
342, 869 
2,206, 689 
49, 877 

1, 145, 527 
197,001 
917, 844 
202, 154 
803, 401 
19, 890 
678, 870 
24,439 
3,751, 567 
84, 250 

1, 282,617 
150, 769 
664, 403 
69,115 
1,011, 983 
66, 233 
791, 006 


954, 509 


1945! 


1,727,855 
25,994,395 
2,929,332 
19, 662, 480 
3,949, 8642 
13, 890, 284 2 
371, 801 
13, 260, 185 
162,576 

3, 646, 936 
338, 9252 
2,914, 1112 
188, 713 ? 
4,094, 7092 
148, 0092 
2,740, 4972 
322, 208 
2,297,485 
402,069 
2,810, 020 
56,382 

1, 404, 540 


65, 825 
1,474,056 


19461 


1,515, 482 
25, 230, 333 
3, 266, 570 
21,742,405 
3,735,731 
17,344,354 
383, 085 
14, 504, 489 
194, 599 
4,402,089 
502,758 
4,210,104 
192,002 
4,044, 957 
137, 543 

3, 149, 465 
347,376 
2,468, 055 
295,175 
2,147,151 
73, 830 
1,691, 286 
258, 834 
1,601, 752 
282,795 

1, 262, 936 
27,757 

1, 229,769 
508 


1,110,877 
73, 825 
1,064, 627 
2038, 273 
1,060,795 
54,519 
986,520 
49,481 
895, 195 
95, 630 
848, 004 
44,993 
733, 124 
66, 652 
707, 649 
172,007 
654, 227 
25, 400 
615, 106 
87, 897 
541,117 
47, 492 
495,015 


65,977,321 


73,180,919 | 78,114,4633| 98,995,493 | 106,515,597 


75,116,933 | 85,594,544 | 89,439,508 3|/113,871,1002| 121,124,732 


9,139,612 | 12,413,625 | 11,325,045 | 14,875,607 | 14,609,135 


with 1945 


Increase or 
Decrease 
1946 
Compared 


—212,373 
—764, 062 
+837, 238 
+2,979, 925 
—214, 133 
+8, 454,070 
11,284 

+1, 244,304 
+32, 023 
+755, 153 
+163, 833 
+1, 295, 993 
—49, 752 
—10, 466 
+408, 968 
+25, 168 
+170, 570 
—106, 894 
— 662, 869 


—1, 236, 816 
—5,318 
—102,111 
+58, 473 
+427, 167 
—10, 635 
+21, 407 
—10,368 
+168, 128 
+43, 912 
+409, 785 
+14, 891 
+200, 857 
+29, 444 
+207, 113 
+33, 116 
+243, 976 
+10, 400 
+532, 561 
—8,354 
—3, 801 
—10,028 


+7,253,632 - 
+7,520,104 


— 266,472 


1 Includes the Northwest Territories, reported for the first time in 1945. 
publication of the 1947 Year Book. 
include minor items not specified. 


2 Revised since the 


3 Livers only were landed on the Pacific Coast. 


4 Totals 
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7.—Percentages of Total Value and Indexes of Volume of Fisheries Production, 
by Principal Kinds of Sea and Inland Fish, 1939-46 


Nortz.—Based on values as marketed and quantities caught. 


Kind of Fish 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL VALUE 
Salone ge foe a oes ee eters 33°5 31-4 34-4 30-5 18-3 18-3 22-8 20-8 
OGRE ANAS Son clam eat ttn Ah Ate 8-1 11-0 12-0 13°3 15°3 16°5 |, 17-3 18-0 
FLOEYIN Pe rscctand sath ie Oe eee 9-4 13-9 10-8 14-5 13-9 12-3 12-2 14-3 
ZOD SECTS sore ees cusreeeeae clomee Nee 9-4 7-1 6-2 6-8 9-6 10-1 11-7 12-0 
fahiiites: ccc ce nemein sh octrecaen: 5-3 4-1 3-9 3:3 3-6 3-7 3-2 3-6 
Sardines)<..c.2 bees seetastee 5-7 4.2 4-6 2-9 3°5 3°8 2-6 3°5 
Wihitefish® ose marr cr. co ec 4:3 4-3 4-0 4-1 4-2 3°9 3-6 3-3 
‘Pickerel-@Dor6)bedoe. «es canes 2-1 2-2 2-0 1-9 2-5 2-5 2-4 2-6 
AGC DOCKA RA cs ee 3-4 3-2 2:3 2-3 3-0 2:5 2-0 2-0 
Mackerel acs; o.skoa kins nck tne. 2-2 1-5 1-8 1°8 2-7 2-5 2-4 1-8 
akeitroutss cate wi tees 2-0 1:8 1-6 1-4 1-5 1-3 1-2 1-4 
ROPER oh Le Ree ieee eae 0-51 0-51 0-5 0-9 1-3 1-0 1-2 1:3 
PolloGki. cae eee ee 0-3 0-3 0:3 0-4 0:8 0:9 1-0 1-0 
Swordfish = 4) 20S eee 0-6 0-7 0-4 0-7 1-2 0-8 1-0 1-0 
Grayilishivict. Ge eee eee 0-2 0-5 1-1 1-7 2°5 4-2 2-13 0-93 
DSi COG Paar eae eeery ea ec 0:8 0-7 0-6 0-8 1-0 1-4 1-0 0-9 
Claims 5.552 5 eet tee See 0-42 0-52 0-6 0-6 0:7 0-7 0-6 0-9 
SMelts sar ee ee ee ee 1-2 1-4 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-1 0-8 0-8 — 
Saucersas: cS aehe eee oe eee 0-1 1-4 1-7 1-6 1-2 0-9 0-6 0-7 
Soles we: SARE SS, ee 0-4 0-4 0-1 0-1 0-1 0°3 0-4 0-7 
IPOrGlaitg.c sc cinee ee herons Boone 0-6 0-7 0-8 0-6 0-5 0-4 0-5 0-6 
OV SLORS ee ee oe Oe 0-4 0-4 0-5 | 0-4 0-4 0:6 0:4 0-6 
IEWIVESS a oR co tere tes See 0:3 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-4 0:3 0-4 0-5 
AnChOVIES =. to eee ieee oe 4 0-3 0-3 0-1 4 0:3 4 0°5 
Scallopste sc caress oo eee ine 0-2 0:3 0-3 0:3 0:3 0-4 0-5 0-4 
Pike WR Ss. Oe RGR ee oa ets 0-5 0-4 0°6 0-3 0:5 0-5 0:5 0-4 
PIRTITN Meats ce, Siena eet ek oan Be 0-2 4 4 4 4 0-2 0-3 0-4 
Hullibee.k 7S Sa 5. Sak. . oe ee 0-6 0-6 0-5 0-4. 0-6 0-5 0-6 0-4 
Black cod (Sablefish).............. 0-2 0:3 0-3 0:3 0-5 0:5 0-3 0-4 
Bluepickerels wie. se «acs cheek 1-0 0-5 0-3 0:8 1-6 1-1 1-3 0-3 
Grand Totals5.............. 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 
Lotals;isearhish’siscy. or eee 84-8 86-2 87-3 87-8 85-5 87-3 87-1 87-9 
Totals, Inland Fish®............. 15-2 13-8 12-7 12-2 14-5 12-7 12-9 12-1 
INDEXES OF VOLUME (1926=100) 
Salmoneaeu? Lr bee BREE Se 68-9 66-9 88-9 75-5 57-0 50-4 79-2 69-5 
COd aes 5 So ee oes One 60-9 72-0 72-9 72-4 80-3 87-9 | 109-1 121-7 
Erte. See ee ee 138-9 | 193-4] 115-0] 149-4] 133-1 132-0 | 163-0 | 154-1 
TG DSters since ee reo ee 92-7 78-9 81-9 82-5 88-7 98-2 | 109-5} 112-8 
Hah bute. sae eee te scot ae eae 54-3 43 -6 44-0 35:8 40-9 43-0 47-8 57-2 
Sardines®. +: 2.20) eae a eae 183-1 129-6 | 256-2 | 185-1 | 228-9] 238-6 | 195-7 | 290-3 
Wihitelishy) 4. see ee c8.. cosa ae 86-3 88-2 93-7 87-6 88-0 92-8 99-0 | 100-7 
Wickerela@ Done es ema ce eh en eee 95-6 83-9 | 100-2 | 101-6} 107-1 118-8 | 117-1 109-1 
Haddock fete ete 77-5 71-6 57-9 52-7 61-9 52-3 64-9 69-9 
Mackereler ss tales rn cone 450-8 | 309-4 | 304-0 | 262-4] 321-1] 296-9 | 128-2 | 255-6 
Hakestrouti ca. ee roe alee 80-3 69-1 71-9 58-9 59-7 63-4 71-6 93-8 
DRO oe A ee ee ne ae eee ee 139-31] 149-41) 119-0} 157-9 | 141-3 1380-4 | 157-7 | 171-4 
Pollock -o-e Bic eee 109-6 | 119-3 103-5 | 101-7 | 173-2 | 233-9 | 308-2 | 3827-2 
Sword fshs;st as oes 138-2 | 177-0 | 104-1 149-5 | 2383-5 | 153-8 | 210-0 | 214-6 
Grayfish. boi esses oo ee 143-3 177-0 | 178-0 | 125-4 98-3 30-4 a 3 
Dang icods: ee Aa ees ee 95-6 95-8 82-2 85-5 | 118-7 | 170-4} 160-1 149-3 
Clamaix:-2s ee ee one 176-12} 209-62) 288-5 | 286-8 | 250-3 | 278-0} 267-0 | 374-8 
Smeélts os. 35.45 hes, Sie ee 76-8 89-6 80-8 77-4 65-0 74-1 70-6 59-1 
SANGErS! =.  koeee ear ae ee - - - - - - - - 
SOLES 2 isa 1 Sete he See 259-3 | 232-7 42-4 54-5 65-1 | 272-2 | 442-41] 818-0 
Perches cs. keh yee ec eee 108-3 130-1 161-2 103-9 88-5 94-5 98-7 147-5 
ON SUES Sc hose oon te eee 133-1 121-1 | 266-0} 187-7 | 194-8 | 250-8} 167-2} 299-5 
INTE WAVES oc ceca oe Docarn ee 170-9 86-6 86-3 91-1 146-7 | 130-4 | 192-3 | 238-1 
PANGHOVACS (0.0). mete eit) can ee ee ~ - - - - - - - 
Scallops nse ee eke Hee 213-7 | 286-8 | 338-0 | 3801-5 | 247-4 | 259-8 | 414-9 | 378-9 
EAU Ap ee SO eee se Oi I 77-9 66-8 | 111-7 59-8 77-2 79-0 79-3 65°5 
Tltin a tresBoe terte enters te aos Seater 931-5 | 305-1 | 316-7 | 264-1] 308-1] 651-6 |1,262-7 |1,478-9 
MuUllipee xB e See eta eee 68-8 71-1 75-6 71-2 87-2 64-6 8- 103-2 
Black a (Sablefish) ec, sik rasietee he 87-5 | 184-5 | 168-7] 118-5 | 202-3 | 215-5 | 202-6 | 229-7 
Bluépickerela.cet ene cee ee 202-6 69-7 53-4 | 146-1 | 317-9 | 309-8 | 216-6 64-9 | 
1 Includes cusk. 2 Includes quahaugs. 3 Livers only were landed on the Pacific Coast. 
4 Less than 0-1 p.c. 5 Totals include minor items not specified. 8 Since ling cod was included with 


cod for 1926, the average of the years 1927-30 was taken as the quantity of ling cod for 1926 and this was 
deducted from the quantity of cod reported for 1926, the resulting amount being used as the base for the 
volume index. “Indexes are not given in this case since no production was recorded for the base year. 
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The capital investment in the fisheries industry, represented by vessels, boats, 
nets, traps, piers and wharves, etc., used in the primary operations of catching and 
landing the fish, had a total value in 1946 of $47,413,221 of which $39,473,378 or 
83 p.c. was credited to the sea fisheries. The number of men engaged in fishing 
during the year was 73,514; of this number 51,961 were employed in the sea fisheries 
and 21,553 in the inland fisheries, a gain of 3,963 for the sea fisheries and 1,840 for 
the inland fisheries over the previous year. 


8.—Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used in Sea and Inland Fisheries, 
1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 
Equipment 
Value 
$ 
Sea Fisheries— 

DLOAMILFAWIETH Aske ee oak iewaine bien sacle 710,000 
STAC V OTS mete ais release rhe rab a te ead wie ates 1,419,050 
Sailing, gasoline and diesel vessels.......... 9,978,875 
Gasoline and diesel boats.............0000- 12, 580, 469 
SAL ANG TOW DORIS Tiree sek et see e er hee oun 375, 834 
Packers, carrying boats and scows.......... 42 64 1,167,750 
PV GET IE ETE -MELS 2s ccc ah re Srcttigecseete Se eia/aiwiers 622, 966 
Mackerel gill nets 511,061 
Salmon gill nets........ 109, 497 
Gill NetsnOEDeL sofe Aesie cere Lane te ee 154, 592 
Salmon drift nets 2,325, 909 
SBLMON LAD NOUS no so iietectsrs echoes cle sslatelicies 2 4 398, 500 
MTA Nete sOUUCL sire cote siete: Co he ool ee 398, 165 
Smeltierllinetsrs Gee Fee hase be dane eke 43,558 
Smelt bag or box Nets 063 ove cae oes the ce es 347,195 

IPOUNG TOUS ose a he aes oc oar dame ews 48 5 - 
MO MIAGHOMINCES sana oils. Waea eon Pe ee BEERS 5,030 
SSTITIP MSCS ane foe toa a aoe las SEAT vies 8,800 
Salmon purse seineS?...........2.sceeceeees 586, 750 
Salmon drag seines............ er ene 9 8) 6, 100 
DGINES HOLMER). 655s pes Be eens Soyo goer aa ole 813, 225 
DUS aes me eres ears Creieie ose chulck Sere oibiers Deru let eles 1 506, 605 
SIsAtOS OF FCAPS j.i.5 soc sree Co eee ek teenies 325, 085 
Small drag nets and inshore trawls 2 if 26,790 
PPabsiOsteawl ree. Mele aids sete aeed eS 504,374 
ESCUELA TIIONS oe porte cree eis: sce ate eguestctslend araniicns. os : 268, 597 
Crabitrapsee: coe vs eels Att he ea eres 28, 802 
PU OUGT ADS een sat ches sO eee nas 1 743 
OUSCIR ET ADS Aatis Fass ie oe coe he oe tikes See 3, 560, 151 
Mobster: pounds s427e, See A. eee 32 29 114, 200 
OSCE TAKES tote se sae es oe ie we 6,783 
“SEI LO) OG lie? 4: aa Ro 07 16,138 
OMAN GU PT AKES cetine tic. see hte teeters dees 282 
Fishing piers and wharves................+. ¢ 600, 945 
Freezers and ice-houses..........0..e000000% 10 162, 560 
Small fish- and smoke-houses.............. 683, 834 
MD ENOW SORT a Teer s Phere ath rte bose wae ss cake 8 98,193 
Total Values, Sea Fisheries............. - 33,642,976! - 39,473,378 

Inland Fisheries— 

SB CATTIOIS sachs cisco aisles SOR ae arse ae hes 231 142, 2001 23 180,350 
aio Gant ee ge Re Se on a 99 781, 700 109 940, 625 
Gasoline and diesel boats.................- 1, 9091 1,309, 6631 1,876 1,617, 624 
PIEESATIC CANOES «x02 actives o-s'cfdo chen tos Seite’ 4,4761 200, 4001 5,174 230, 499 
MEMAOTS Be xb a ach dete oh «hah hoes ecw eke ~ 2,927,141! - 3,078,575 
CETTE DS 1, SSRIS SRE oe RE 2361 24, 1631 331 28,113 
PEGUNGRCLS ac ,.o sc f LO ooo RRs be ahled 1,068 561, 530 1,079 590, 105 
CS IESYT 1S Tee Et ay ALS ont pe 3, 2291 80, 4541 3, 686 83, 530 
Pupsnd voll nets.) Wis ors Fed awe tang eon 39 1,474 77 3,680 
LETITE Si cake. SCC CIARA REE Ge 4,0921 11,0251 7,165 20,749 
TU SURE Sh>, ee ee FA Rm Re a 1711 58, 1091 205 54, 840 
“OV ETN GSE G0 SERS oe ee ee aE enn ee 611 1961 44 151 
RRM ECIISE Mt. We. pin SoS Take ole aeers o aS » bas 200 400 288 12,435 
PST CUES Ry ge a) OI ag eet 0 ee ar Oe 10 2,600 6 1,972 
Fishing piers and wharves.................. 6661 227, 4531 585 198, 710 
Freezers and ice-houses.................-00- 9151 766, 454 959 763, 958 
Small fish- and smoke-houses.............. 1931 198, 7701 546 126,512 
CUTS 2g Sire ie ee ee ee ne ea - 6,871 - 7,415 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries......... - 7,300, 6031 - 7,939,843 
J OA TR ae a - 40,943,5791 - 47,413,221 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 
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§.—Persons Employed in Primary Fishing Operations, 1944-46 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Employed in— Oe 
1944 - 1945 1946 1944 1945 19461 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Steam trawlers............. 85 155 162 Nil Nil Nil 
NDS eWideges 1) aa Be seek ew ene na 59 186 439 i My a 
Vessels creatactnn taco ae 6,551 7,466 7,809 1 1 1 
Bogs nee aoe 36, 697 36, 760 38, 097 9, 1602 10, 0602 10,415 
Packers carrying boats and ; 
SCOWS ee oor: 666 768 693 1002 912 104 
Fishing, not in boats........ 2303 2,663 4761 8,527 9, 562 11,034 
Totals, Fishermen:...... - 46,421 47,998 51,961 17,787 19,7132 21,553 
1 Included with ‘‘boats’’. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 3 These 


totals include all individuals employed in primary fishing operations irrespective of the period of employ- 
ment. The census figures for 1941, given at p. 438, include only persons whos2 main occupation was fishing. 


Subsection 2.—The Fish-Processing Industry 


Of the 586 fish-processing establishments operating in Canada in 1946, only 
30 were classified as salmon canneries. These canneries, however, accounted for 
$28,312,559 or 28 p.c. of the total production, which amounted to $100,124,371. 
Fish-processing establishments are classified according to the value of the principal 
product and it follows, therefore, that an establishment canning both salmon and 
herring might, in different years, be classified under either ‘‘salmon canneries” 
or ‘‘sardine and other fish canneries’. 


Much of the fish sold by the fish-processing industry is marketed in a fresh- 
frozen state. In 1946, about 38 p.c. of the product was so marketed, leaving 62 p.c. 
to be sold in the canned, cured or otherwise prepared state. 


A special article on Developments in Fish Processing, prepared by the Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa, appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 225-226. 


10.—Fish-Processing Establishments, by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


Year and Kind of Establishment Pie N.S. N.B. Que. BiG: Canada 
1945 No. No. No. No. No. No. 
IVODSLEE CADNETICS mesons ane tere ete 48 36 46 11 Nil 141 
Salmon canneries: steak ole coe ce eee Nil 1 Nil Nil 29 30 
Clamacanneries! :).ce<i.2<. eke ee 6 4 4 “ 1 15 
Sardine.and other fish canneries......... 8 11 20 6 6 51 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 3 93 40 62 ‘ 7 205 
Fresh-fish and freezing plants........... 2 19 if 23 18 69 
Reductiomplants:.. sone eee 1 8 3 6 11 29 
Totals;1945) (2. 3 ee ee. 68 172 120 108 72 540 
1946 
Lobster: canneries $5.3 '.. cen avu seis eee ae 47 32 45 11 Nil 135 
Salvomeanneries: oe ss.05 «co cee ok ch oe Nil 2 Nil Nil 28 30 
CHanitcanne ries, ce. carer eee. 3 4 4 . 1 12 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 11 14 33 8 8 74 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 2 105 53 68 9 237 
Fresh-fish and freezing plants........... 4 28 10 13 19 74 
Reduchon plantsn ss cee hee ee tee. 1 7 3 5 8 24 
Totals, NGAGE te tee eee 68 192 148 105 73 586 
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11.—Materials Used by and Products of Fish-Processing Establishments, 1942-46 


Material and Product 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ 

Materials Used— ; 
SNAPE oe Pe eA. Ye IGS 28,001,244 | 33,016,090 | 34,278,057 | 52,273,281 | 55,899,945 
eyes ON ee cen See ee eae dees 210, 650 261,972 333,618 289, 883 463,335 
ORG Se Pee ae Te oe ee hes oe 460, 162 528,320 536, 865 528, 680 732, 403 
Frases ERD SE Pa ORE OR 6, 825, 130 6, 588, 422 6,879,997 7,957, 147 9,401,080 
Pa PROGNGY reece ute ee ele hee oe ones 2,249,185 2,971,981 3,878,005 1,015,340 1,516,065 
Totals, Materials Used........... 37,746,371 | 43,366,785 | 45,906,542 | 62,064,331 | 68,012,828 

Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..} 15,601,349 | 21,491,772 | 25,178,906 | 38,569,015 | 38,389,352 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
WATCORP Eee eee la) vs career eat ts 43,839,627 | 43,313,197 | 43,703,973 | 54,975,716 | 61,735,019 


-_—— | | | | 


Totals, Products................... 59,440,976 | 64,804,969 | 68,882,879 | 93,544,731 | 100,124,371 


12._-Employees in Fish-Processing Establishments, 1944-46 


1944 1946 
Employed in— 
Male | Female Female) Total 
No No No. No. 
Lobster canneries......... 1,873 | 2,769 2,348 4,273 
Salmon canneries......... 2,212 1,921 2,043 4,088 
Clam canneries........... 70 202 308 442 
Sardine and other fish 
PATNOTIES 7c ooscelaiGes. sasic den 1,379 1,361 1,738 3,527 
Fish-curing establishments| 2,882 847 881 4,716 
Fresh-fish and freezing 
PASIItS Sete sees eee’ 1,000 306 603 2,030 
Detection plants. sect sees 412 38 21 320 
Totals .8c.. dotoes 9,828 | 7,444 7,942 | 19,396 


13.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Processing Establishments, 1937-46 


Norte.—Figures for 1920-29 will be found at p. 275 of the 1942 Year Book; those for 1930-36 at p. 301 of 
the 1946 edition. 


Contract 
On Salaries On Wages and Totals 
Year Piece-Workers 
No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ 
UO pase ee 602 722,651 9°671-| 2;632,120 |) 37771 687,794 || 14,044 4,042,565 
Wachee sous vidsiss as 642 772,493 9,092 | 2,775,425-| 4,750 680,037 || 14,484 4, 227,955 
1h Se ee ararean 743 819,119 | 9,670 | 2,819,675 | 4,401 708,600 || 14,814 4,347,394 
1940..... A ae 790 988,340 | 8,843 | 3,540,220 | 5,411 868,230 || 15,044 5,396, 790 
RPE es isc iauie «0% 877 1,210, 201 9,522 | 4,386,584 | 5,443 1,140,921 }} 15, 842- 6, 737, 706 
‘Se ete es a 933 1,314,050 | 11,295 | 6,228,282 | 3,489 848,377 || 15,717 8,390, 709 
U8 22 See 1,069 1,551,636 |} 11,842 | 7,585,018 | 2,988 903,058 |) 15,899 10, 039, 712 
OEE ery cece ok. 1,218 1,861,835 | 13,461 8,711,423 | 2,593 743,054 || 17,272 11,316,312 
UE a: ae ne 1,210 | 1,908,446 | 18,5451) 9,359,573 | 2,746 699,091 |} 17,5012 11,967, 110 
DAE cee ahs cs eve o's « 1,398 | 2,156,716 | 14,954 | 11,643,093 | 3,044 945,235 |} 19,3896 | 14,745,044 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—MINES AND MINERALS* 
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A short historical outline of the development of the mineral industry in Canada 
is given at pp. 309-310 of the 1939 Year Book and a special article on the Develop- 
ment of Canada’s Mineral Resources in Relation to the War Effort, so far as that 


development had taken place by the middle of 1940, appears at pp. 289-309 of the 


1940 edition. An article on the Outlook for the Mineral Industry in Relation to the 
Economic Development of Canada is given at pp. 302-314 of the 1946 edition. 


Section 1.—Mining Laws and Government Controls 


Subsection 1.—Mining Legislation 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Federal or the Provincial Governments. The Federal Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in Indian Reserves and in National Parks; all other mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces are administered by the respective 
Provincial Governments. 


Mining Laws and Regulations on Dominion Lands.}—Dominion lands 
to which these regulations apply are those administered by the Lands and Develop- 
ment Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, and lie within Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories. Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property 
of the Federal Government, in these Territories reserve to the Crown the mines 
and minerals that may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of 
operation. 


The Acts and regulations governing mining and quarrying on Dominion lands 
are: Yukon and the Northwest Territories—Coal Mining Regulations; Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Regulations (which provide that no person shall explore for pet- 
roleum or natural gas in Yukon or the Northwest Territories without first obtaining 
a permit to do so from the Minister of Mines and Resources); and Domestic Coal 
Permits. Yukon—Yukon Placer Mining Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 216); Yukon Quartz 
Mining Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 217); Dredging Regulations. Northwest Territories— 
Quartz Mining Regulations; Placer Mining Regulations; Dredging Regulations; 
Quarrying Regulations; and Permits to remove sand, stone and gravel from beds 
of rivers. 

* Except where otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of W. H. Losee, 
Director, Census of Industry and Merchandising, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by H. McLeod, Chief of 


the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Section. 


ae, Tt Revised by the Lands and Development Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, 
awa. 
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Most of the regulations above mentioned have been amended recently and 


copies thereof and also copies of the Acts are available from the Lands and Develop- 


ment Services Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—The granting of land in 
any province, except Ontario, no longer carries with it mining rights upon or under 
such land. In Ontario, mineral rights are expressly reserved if they are not to be 
included. Some early grants in British Columbia, New Brunswick and Quebec 
also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights must be separately 
obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering the mining 
laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals 
(usually metallic ores), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. Under these 
divisions of the provincial mining industry, regulations may be summarized as 
follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate regulations apply in this division. In 
all provinces, except Alberta, a prospector’s or miner’s licence, valid for a year, must 
be obtained to search for mineral deposits. A claim of promising ground of a 
specified size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time 
limit, with the payment of recording fees. Work to a specified value per annum 
must be performed upon the claim for a period up to five years, when a grant or 
lease of the mining rights may be obtained, subject to fees or annual rental. The 
taxation most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines. 

Fuels.—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
down and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. 
In some cases royalties are provided for. In the cases of petroleum and natural 
gas, a permit to drill on promising ground is usually first obtained. If oil or gas is 
discovered, the operator may obtain the lease or grant of a limited area subject to 
rental or fees. A royalty on production is sometimes payable. 

Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and the 
terms of lease or grant. 

The legislation controlling mining and minerals in each province is given at 
pp. 278-279 of the 1942 Year Book. Copies of the legislation and regulations and 
details concerning them may be obtained from the following authorities:— 

Nova Scotra.—Minister of Mines, Parliament Buildings, Halifax. 

New Brunswick.—Department of Lands and Mines, Fredericton. 

QurEBEc.—Minister of Mines, Quebec. 

OntTar10o.—Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

Manrrosa.—Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Natural 

Resources, Winnipeg. 

SASKATCHEWAN.—Department of Natural Resources and Industrial Develop- 

ment, Regina. 

ALBERTA.—Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 

British Cotumpia.—Department of Mines, Victoria. 


* Compiled from material supplied by the Provincial Governments. 
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Subsection 2.—Government Controls 


Control of Non-Ferrous Metals.*—The controls established to stimulate 
the production of non-ferrous metals, petroleum and coal during the war years 
1939-45 were, by 1945, either dissolved or remained functions of supply distribution 
and prices taken over by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board (see 1947 Year Book, 
p. 441). 

During the first six months of 1947 ceiling prices were increased on copper, 
lead, zinc, their alloys and scrap, and tin. In.June, however, ceiling prices were 
removed from all non-ferrous metals with the exception of tin, its alloys and ingot 
metal containing tin, which, because of limited supply, remained under strict control. 


The Dominion Coal Board.{—This Board was created in October, 1947 
(11 Geo. VI, c. 57) to take over the powers, duties and functions of the Dominion 
Fuel Board that had systematically studied the fuel situation on behalf of the 
Government since 1922 (see 1947 Year Book, p. 441). The powers of the Dominion 
Coal Board are, however, much wider and its authority broader than those of the 
former Fuel Board. It has, for instance, wide emergency powers in regard to 
production and marketing and will administer the coal policy of the Government 
with the aim of securing a stable and prosperous industry with a minimum of 
public assistance. 

Specifically the Board is charged with the responsibility of implementing the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Coal and the Act specifically states 
that it may undertake researches and investigations with respect to:— 

(a) the systems and methods of mining coal; 

(b) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 

(c) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada 

with a view to developing new uses therefor; 

(d) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available 

for use in Canada; 

(e) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods 

adopted or used by persons dealing in coal; 

(f) the co-ordination of the activities of Government Departments relating 

to coal; and 

(g) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem 

necessary for carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of this Act. 

The Board will also administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor 
in Council, any subventions or subsidies relating to coal voted by Parliament. 
(See Chapter XX). 

Wide powers are provided to deal with production and distribution and use of 
fuel in case of a national fuel emergency. 


Subsection 3.—Estimates of Resources 


The Coal Reserves of Canada.{—A description of the coal deposits and coal 
resources of Canada appears in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 337-347. The classification 
of coals described and indicated on the legends of the accompanying maps in that 


* From information supplied by L. H. Burleigh, Executive Assistant to the Administrator of Non- 
Ferrous Metals, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

t+ Contributed by F. G. Neate, Executive Secretary, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 

t Prepared by B. R. MacKay, Geologist, Geological Survey, and published by permission of the 
Director, Mines and Geology Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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article, is the uniform scientific classification of the coals of the North American 


Continent as a whole which was evolved and later adopted after almost ten years 
of united research by the Committee of the American Society of Testing Materials, 


-and the Canadian Associate Committee on Coal Classification that was set up in 


1928 by the National Research Council of Canada. 


The adoption of this classification made possible for the first time an accurate 
comparison of the coal deposits of Canada with those of the United States as shown 
on the map of the Coal Fields in Canada and the United States that appears in the 
1946 article. Prior to this investigation, coal deposits in these two countries having 
identical chemical and physical characteristics were being assigned to different 
groups and even to different classes. 


The classification of coals by rank is based on the fact that different coals 
represent different stages in the process of metamorphism from the original vegeta- 
tion through the series of peat, lignite, sub-bituminous, bituminous, and anthracite, 
and that each of these stages shows a different percentage of fixed carbon content 
and a different calorific value as calculated on the mineral-matter-free basis (ash 
free). The higher rank coals are classified according to the percentage of fixed 
carbon on a dry basis, whereas the lower rank coals, i.e., those containing less than 
69 p.c. fixed carbon, are classified according to B.t.u. per pound on the moist (as 
mined) basis. The limits of the thirteen groups and the four main classes are 
indicated in the following statement. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COALS BY RANK 
(American Society of Testing Materials designation 1937) 


Limits of Fixed Carbon Requisite 
Class Group or B.t.u. Mineral-Matter- Physical 
Free Basis Properties 
I—Anthracitel.......... 1. Meta-Anthracite....| Dry F.C. 98 p.c. or more. 
2 ANEATACIUC:. «. 26.0 be Dry F.C. 92 to 98 p.e. 
3. Semi-anthracite..... Dry. Crs6'to 92: pice. oeucs Non-agglomerating. 
II—Bituminous?........ 1. Low Volatile........ Dry F.C. 78 to 86 p.e. 
2. Medium Volatile....| Dry F.C. 69 to 78 p.c. 
3. High Volatile A..... Dry F.C. less than 69 p.c. and 
moist? B.t.u. 14,000 or more. 
4, High Volatile B..... Moist? B.t.u. 13,000 to 14,000. ; 
5. High Volatile C.....| Moist? B.t.u. 11,000 to 13,000...] Either agglomerating 
or non-weathering.® 
IlI—Sub-bituminous....} 1. A Coal.............. Moist? B.t.u. 11,000 to 13,000...| Both weathering and 
agglomerating. 
DABAOOAl elkeccee eee Moist? B.t.u. 9,500 to 11,009. 
Se CECOAL, fo cecwiceciont Moist? B.t.u. 8,300 to 9,500. 
IV—Lignitic............ LTUGIONIEO sen cee ce eee Moist? B.t.u. less than 8,300....}| Consolidated. 
2. Brown coal.......... Moist? B.t.u. less than 8,300....] Unconsolidated. 

1 Tf coal is agglomerating it is classified in the Low Volatile Bituminous group. 2 Moist B.t.u. 
refers to coal containing its natural bed-moisture, but not including visible water on the surface of the coal. 
3’ There may be coking and non-coking varieties in each group of bituminous coal. 4 Coals having 
69 p.c. or more Fixed Carbon on a dry mineral-matter-free basis shall be classified according to Fixed 
Carbon regardless of B.t.u. 5 There are three varieties of coal in the High Volatile C Bituminous 


group, i.e., (1) agglomerating and non-weathering, (2) agglomerating and weathering, and (3) non-agglom- 
erating and non-weathering. 
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Table 1 gives the most recent estimate of Canadian minable coal reserves, 
based on data compiled for the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal, 1946. 
The method by which the estimates are arrived at is described in the 1946 Year 
Book article at pp. 466-467 of the 1947 Year Book. 


It will be noted that the estimated coal reserves are arranged in five different 
classes. The reason for this is that more than one rank of coal occurs in some of 
the deposits and the tonnages of some of these are so small or indefinite, due to the 
lack of chemical analysis, that it is difficult or impossible to separate the different 
ranks. 


The reserves of each of these classes are calculated under the headings ‘‘Probable 
Reserves”’? and ‘‘Possible (Additional) Reserves’. The Probable Reserves are 
those that have been calculated on considerable geological, drilling and mining 
development data, whereas the Possible (Additional) Reserves are those based 
on geological data of much more limited extent. 


Preliminary Statement of the Quebec-Labrador Iron-Ore Resources.*— 
Looking at this development in the perspective of time, the stages seem typical 
of many important mineral districts. The geological mapping of an early period 


_ has proved to be a valuable guide for prospecting, and the success achieved in a 


part of the field has encouraged research in the extensive favourable grounds indicated 
by the early exploration. 

In 1895, Dr. A. P. Low, of the Geological Survey of Canada, reported, as a 
result of his explorations along canoe routes in the Labrador Peninsula, a belt of 
rocks, correlated with the Animikie Series of the Lake Superior Region, extending 
with a width of 40 miles and a length of over 350 miles northwesterly in the basins 
of the Hamilton and Koksoak Rivers. Along the southwestern part of thisbelt 
he found thick and extensive masses of iron formation. He gave descriptions, 
with analyses, of the siliceous iron ores that he encountered, and expressed the 
opinion that the iron ore of this region might become of economic importance. 


The advent of the aeroplane made it possible, in this remote area of Quebec- 
Labrador, to prospect the iron-bearing rocks with the thoroughness required to 
discover the mineral deposits as now known. In 1929, Dr. J. E. Gill, having made 
observations from the air, made the first find of a high-grade hematite ore body, 
on a concession held by Weaver (Minerals) Ltd., at Ruth Lake in Labrador. This 
discovery was the incentive for subsequent prospecting for natural iron ore in this 
region. 

In 1936, the Labrador Mining and Exploration Company, upon incorporation, 
acquired the Weaver concession, and in 1948 held from the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment about 19,000 square miles in the upper part of the Hamilton River Basin, 
Labrador. The Hollinger North Shore Mining Company, incorporated in 1942, 
held 3,900 square miles in an adjacent area to the north, in Quebec. In these 
areas, under the direction of Dr. J. A. Retty, Chief Geologist of these companies, 
intensive prospecting, geological mapping and reconnaissance programs were 
carried on during summer seasons since 1936. A number of rich hematite deposits, 
including the Goodwood, Ferriman, Burnt Creek and Ruth Lake, thousands of 
feet long and hundreds of feet wide, were revealed in a zone, about 50 miles long, 
crossing the Quebec-Labrador Boundary, and at Sawyer Lake some 40 miles farther 
to the southeast. In 1944, diamond drilling on the Sawyer Lake deposit penetrated 


_.* Prepared by T. L. Tanton, Ph. D., Senior Geologist, Geological Survey of Canada, Department of 
Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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high grade iron ore to a depth of 220 feet. In 1946, drilling was commenced on the 
Ferriman and Ruth Lake deposits, and subsequently an extensive drilling program 
has been in progress and adits have been driven into the deposits. In March, 1948, 
it was reported that 41,000,000 tons of potential high-grade iron ore had been 
proved on the property of Labrador Mining and Exploration Company and 
98,000,000 tons on the property of Hollinger North Shore Mining Company. The 
ore deposits under active investigation are so situated and of such a character as 
to admit of open-pit mining. 

. In 1947, transportation facilities into this area, were improved by the con- 
struction of an air strip at Knob Lake, Que. Canada granted a charter to the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company permitting railway con- 
struction from the St. Lawrence River to the iron-bearing belt and along it to 
Ungava Bay. The distance from Seven Islands on the St. Lawrence to Ruth 
Lake is about 360 miles. 


The iron-bearing belt, as mapped by Dr. Low, extends north-northwesterly 


beyond the Hollinger North Shore Exploration Company’s concession in Quebec, - 


for about 150 miles. Reports that have been made by companies with holdings in 
this area confirm the findings of Dr. Low, and indicate that the areas embrace 
ground that is geologically favourable for the occurrence of iron ore. 


Section 2.—Summary of Mineral Production 


The importance of mineral production as compared with other primary 
industries in Canada is indicated in Chapter X XVI while its part in the foreign 
trade of Canada is dealt with in Chapter X XI, Part II, especially Section 3, Sub- 
sections 2 and 3. 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral 
production go back to 1886 only, although actual production began with the earliest 
settlements. The figures given in Table 2 are not strictly comparable throughout 
the whole period, minor changes having been adopted in methods of computing 
both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. Earlier 
methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would have 
shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness of the 
figures in showing the broad trends in the mineral industry. 


2.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1947 


Value Value Value 

Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1886%527 063 10, 221, 255 2-23 | 1930...... 279,873,578 | 27-42 || 1938...... 441,823,237 | 39-62 
L890 22 Seca: 16, 763, 353 3°51 -_- 19397 Aes 474, 602, 059 42-12 
T8O5 sees 20,505, 917 4-08 |] 19311..... 230,434,726 | 22-21 |] 1940...... 529,825,035 | 46-55 
1900/3. oe 64, 420, 877 12-15 |} 19382... .. 191, 228, 225 18-19 |} 1941...... 560, 241, 290 48-69 
1905 ek see 69,078,999 | 11-51 | 1933...... 221,495,253 | 20-83 | 1942...... 566, 768,672 | 48-63 
LOLO FE eee 106, 823, 623 15-29 }} 1934...... 194,110,968 TS O71 GASe acters 530, 053, 966 44-87 
LOTS, ee 137,109,171 17-18 | 1935...... 312,344, 457 28-80 | 1944...... 485, 819,114 40°57 
19207 ates 227,859,665 |* 26-63 |] 1936...... 361,919,872 +. 33°05 \e1945" as... - 498,755,181 41-15 
1925....... 226,583,333 | 24-38 || 1937...... 457,359,092 | 41-4. |] 1946...... 502,816,251 | 40-86 
19472..... 619,133,429 | 49-21 


) Beginning with 1931, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Subject to 
revision. 
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Current Production.—Higher market prices for most metals and record 


outputs of fuels, structural materials and other non-metals brought the value of 


Canada’s mineral production in 1947 to $619,100,000, a gain of 23 p.c. over the 
corresponding total for 1946, and 9-2 p.c. over the former high figure established 
in 1942. Record output values were realized for the major base metals, although 
tonnages were, on the whole, considerably below those obtained in the war years. 
Also, the continuing demand for building materials and for asbestos, gypsum, barytes 
and other non-metallics enabled operators in these fields to reach new highs in 
tonnages as well as values. 

In the past sixty years, Canada’s mineral industries have recovered more than 
$12,000,000,000 of new products with approximately 42 p.c. of this coming in the 
past decade. Annual figures are shown in Table 2. In 1886, the Dominion’s 
mineral output was only $10,200,000, but in 1900, four years after the discovery 
of gold in the Yukon, the value was up to $64,400,000. With the development of 
silver properties at Cobalt after 1903, and with increased production of nickel 
and copper at Sudbury, the total value of output advanced steadily to $106,800,000 
in 1910. Then came the discovery of gold in the Porcupine district of Ontario, 
followed a few years later by those in Kirkland Lake, also a satisfactory method 
of treating the refractory ores of the great Sullivan mine in British Columbia, and 
these factors, along with higher prices because of the First World War, brought the 
value of mineral recoveries to $227,900,000 in 1920. Severe price declines reduced 
the output value to $184,300,000 in 1922, but in the following years there was 
steady improvement to $310,900,000 in 1929. The Noranda smelter which treats 
of copper-gold ores came into production in 1927, the Flin Flon zine smelter began 
operations in 1930, and the increase in the price of gold in 1931 encouraged the search 
for and development of new gold properties. By 1939 mineral output was up to 
$474,600,000, and the all-out activities in the early years of the Second World War 
raised production in 1942 to $566,800,000, a value which was not surpassed until 1947. 

The value of metals in 1947 at $389,500,000 was $99,100,000 greater than in 
1946. This was not quite up to the record total of $395,300,000 in 1941, nor to the 
1942 figure of $392,200,000. Values for copper, lead, zinc and nickel were at all- 


time peaks, but these gains were more than offset by the level of gold production 


which was only about one-half of the 1942 figure. 

Output of structural materials was greater than in any previous year, the 1947 
value of $72,700,000 being nearly 10 p.c. above the 1946 total. Shipments of 
cement, lime, brick and other clay products, stone and sand and gravel were, in each 
case, greater than ever before. 

Value of fuels as a group, at $105,200,000, was $2,600,000 greater than in 1946. 


The tonnage of each was down, but the total value was increased substantially. 


The reverse was true for crude petroleum which was slightly higher in quantity 
but a bit lower in value. 

Other non-metallics showed a substantial advance to $51,700,000 from 
$43,700,000 in 1946, the chief gain being in asbestos which increased from $25,200,000 
to $31,800,000. Gypsum also showed a substantial increase. 

Ontario’s mines accounted for 39 p.c. of the Dominion’s mineral output in 
1947; British Columbia accounted for 18-2 p.c., and Quebec for 17-9 p.c. Alberta, 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon followed in the order named. Output in Ontario increased by 26 p.c. 
over the 1946 total to $241,700,000 in 1947; British Columbia gained 52 p.c. to 
$113,100,000, and Quebec advanced 19 p.c. to $110,600,000 in the same period. 
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In placing a value on Canada’s mineral production, it has been customary to 
value the metals at average quotations (converted to Canadian funds) on the New 
York or the London markets, depending usually on the relative exports to these 
countries. In the war years, however, with the inauguration of price controls, it 
was necessary to depart from this practice, and during this period the average prices 
were supplied by the Canadian Metals Controller. In 1946, a weighted average was 
computed by applying the Canadian ceiling prices to the amounts sold for domestic 
use and the New York averages, in terms of Canadian dollars, to the quantities 
which were sold for export. A similar procedure was followed in 1947 during the 
period that price controls were in existence. The domestic ceiling prices on copper, 
lead and zine were raised early in 1947 and ceilings were removed entirely about 
mid-year. 


The steady rise in prices of the major base metals was the outstanding feature 
of the mining picture in the latter part of 1946 and throughout 1947. According 
to averages for Canada, on the basis indicated above, copper Jumped from 12-7 
cents per pound in 1946 to 20-3 cents in 1947, zinc from 7-8 cents to 11-2 cents per 
pound and lead from 6-7 cents to 13-7 cents per pound. Antimony rose from 15 
cents per pound to 33-4 cents, bismuth from $1 -40 per pound to $1-97, and cadmium 
from $1-22 to $1-72 per pound. In contrast, the price of gold to Canadian pro- 
ducers remained fixed throughout the year at $35 per fine ounce. The average for 
silver dropped from 83-65 cents in 1946 to 72 cents in 1947. 


3.—Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1944-46 


1944 1945 1946 
Mineral | | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Metallics $ $ $ 
ANTIMONY. os sn. eces 2s lb. 1,937,933 281,000 | 1,667,951 290, 557 642,145 96,322 
Arsenic (As2O3)....... N 2,627,022 180,866 | 2,045,730 130, 909 745, 885 38, 264 
retin GIN... oh estevscase.cinss a 123,875 154, 844 189,815 260, 047 240, 504 336, 706 
(ONG at} hoa ae iy 526, 970 579, 667 646, 064 639, 603 802, 648 979, 230 
(OR TSI a0 eee Pee 2a as Nil - 22,720 19,312 53, 548 68, 720 
EOMILCs Ssh ine ss ton 27,054 748,494 5, 755 160, 752 on a 61, 123 
Co! 01 Gan ace ee lb. 36, 283 4,106 109, 123 90, 026 73, 900 70,215 
SOD DCE =e <i5 Fee edn: “ 1547,070,118 | 65,257,172 |474,914,052 | 59,322,261 “He 936,875 | 46,632,093 
ECOG Us ee ne fine oz. 2,922,911 112,532,0731] 2,696,727 |103,823,9901] 2,832,554 | 104,096, 3591 
PPGOVOTE 0 5 kets sees ton D0; 2O2r ie 909, 608 4 135, 444 3. 635,095 1,549, 523 6, 822, 947 
HR@Riee tk ocr. teks lb. [304,582,198 | 13,706,199 |346,994,472 | 17,349,723 |353,973,776 | 28,893,230 
Magnesium........... 4 10,579,778 | 2,575,695 | 7,358,545 | 1,607,264 320,677 75, 538 
Mleroury: 0s awk sioe a 735, 908 1,210,375 Nil - Nil - 
Molybdenite concen- 

BIUCCS cit ae sietachelas ai of 2,127,508 | 1,079,698 978,117 411, 663 736, 400 295, 640 
LSU COLT a eee ee «1274, 598,629 | 69,204,152 |245,130,983 | 61,982,133 |192,124,537 | 45,385,155 
Palladium, rhodium, 

iridium, etc........ fine oz. 42,929 | 1,960,085 458,674 | 18,671,074 117,566 5,162, 801 
PerAtEAUMN <5 eo. os ~ 157,523 | 6,064, 635 208,234 | 8,017,010 121,771 7,672,791 
Pitchblende products....... 2 3 2 3 2 3 
Selenium............. lb. 298, 592 537, 466 379,187 728,039 521, 867 949,798 
Shi Aaa fine oz.| 13,627,109 | 5,859,656 | 12,942,906 | 6,083,166 | 12,544,100 | 10,493,139 
NSU Ty (he ane lb. 10, 661 18,657 484 929 15, 848 24, 405 
Ma oe cco. - 128 1,690 Nil . - Nil - 

Se SAS a a 516, 626 299, 643 849, 983 492,990 874,186 507,028 
Titanium ore......... ton 33,973 165,195 14, 147 67,575 1,406 7,735 
Tungsten concentrates. lb. 886, 745 245,780 1,153 1,045 Nil ~ 

PCA Sn “1550, 828,353 | 23,685,405 1517, 213, 604 | 33,308,556 |470,620,360 | 36,755,450 
Totals, Metallics........... - 308,292,161 ~ $17,093,719 - 290,424,689 


ee ff SS TS SS | 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 461. 
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3.—Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1944-46—continued 


—_——— | | | | | 


1944 
Mineral 
Quantity Value 
Fuels $ 
CORE ree eet ore ton | 17,026,499 | 70,433,169 
Natural gas........ M cu. ft.| 45,067,158 | 11,422,541 


644 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. | 10,099, 404 


Non-Metaliics 
(Excluding Fuels) 

INSDESLOS:. cle deren ton 419, 265 
Bara betere eich cca ss 118,719 
Corundum ss 173 
Diatomite ce 13 
Heldspatn..accee seam AN 23, 509 
Fluorspar sf 6, 924 
Garnets (schist)...... us 3 
Graphite: 2) foe ae cS 1,582 
Grindstones (including 

pulpstones)......... dy 225 
Gy pewmeieniees crise s 596, 164 
Jron oxides (ochre).... “ 8,599 
Magnesitic dolomite........ 2 
I BRC eae ewes Grito hie lb. 6, 684, 846 
Mineral waters....imp. gal. 156, 150 
Nepheline syenite..... ton 2 
Peat moss. a5. ees ton 80, 446 
iPhosphate...ce... cms ocr a 482 
Quarta. = ies ae eZ 1, 740, 262 
Salt ee antes were nae a 695, 217 
Silica, brick: js.0s eee M 3,997 
SOaDStONe ssi ton 19,018 
Sodium carbonate.... “ 44 
Sodium sulphate...... . 102,421 
Sulphur ss eeetoee cet es S 248,088 
APA Geniaornaeceanine gerknes s 13, 584 


5,397 
15, 429, 900 


97,291,007 


20,619, 516 


90 
171, 166 


12,000 
1,511,978 
150, 250 
1,139, 2814 


484 

987, 842 
1,755,739 
153, 122 


eS eS SSS ee | ee) ee ee SS) Po ee ee 


Totals, Non-Metallics...... - 


Clay Products and Other 
Structural] Materials 


Cray PrRopucts 


Briek— 
Soft Mud Process— 
Face. s: tabitesetacs M 7,917 
Commonweew. oe M 14, 182 
Stiff Mud Process 
(wire cut)— 
Na Foe ee aoe M DOD 
GCommone.a eee. M 44,451 
Dry Press— 
HACE.= sk tee M 13,990 
Common... 5.-. M 18, 809 
Fancy or ornamental 
Drick..3) 4 aes. M 28 
Sewer brick........ M 233 
Paving brick. ..s. .% M Byail 
Eurebricks a tnyenes. M 3,180 
Fireclay and other clay ton 26, 855 
ipentomites.taca.c) een se 3 
Fireclay blocks and shapes. . - 
Hollow blocks........ ton 87,820 
Rieofing tiles pes. M Nil 
Floor tile (quarries)........ - 
D)raimetile ss bees ee M 13, 684 


Sewer pipe, copings, flue 

Linings 6tc, oe okies oe ~ 
Pottery, glazed or unglazed. - 
Other clay products......... - 


37,251,009 


177,659 
214,336 


1,360, 083 
742,437 


337,715 
317,893 


866 
4,391 
18,793 
164, 837 
136, 793 
163, 848 
221,251 
811, 558 


43,817 
435, 725 


964, 732 
838, 544 


ee ee S| pee eee, ee ee, ee | ee 


Totais, CtA¥Y PRODUCTS.... ct 


1945 
Quantity Value 
$ 
16,506,713 | 67,588, 402 
48,411,585 | 12,309,564 
118 1,062 
8,482,796 | 13,632,248 
= $3,531,276 
466,897 | 22,805, 157 
139, 589 1,211, 403 
1 Sly 130,393 
46 1,238 
30, 246 282,656 
7,369 233, 708 
Nil ~ 
1,910 179,001 
225 10, 870 
839, 731 1, 783, 290 
10,314 172,053 
2 1,278,596 
7,044,221 233,270 
244,761 126, 499 
61,345 275,766 
83,963 | 2,011,139 
299 4,356 
1,513, 628 1,535,458 
673,076 | 4,054,720 
4,208 317,263 
14, 225 153, 694 
286 3,146 
93,068 884,322 
250,114 1,881,321 
12, 863 141,194 
5, 424 128, 762 
21,516 378, 884 
76,094 | 2,074,833 
51,413 940, 266 
25,680 636, 721 
19,993 400,091 
81 5, 806 
4] 816 
206 12,010 
3,466 186,651 
22,954 65, 107 
3 170; 799 
~ 225,275 
94,244 998, 210 
Nil ~ 
~ 46,365 
13,393 495, 875 
- 1,178,141 
- 930, 567 
- 37,913 
- 8,913, 092 


1946 
Quantity Value 
$ 
17,806,450 | 75,361,481 
47,900, 484 12,165,050 
145 1,305 
7,585,555 | 14,989,052 
- 102,516,888 
558,181 | 25,240,562 
120,419 1,006, 473 
742 102, 340 
90 2, 532 
35, 243 384, 677 
8,042 237,491 
Z 1,200 
1,975 180,405 © 
295 17,450 
1,810, 937 3,671, 503 
12,695 152, 268 
2 1,225,5934 
8, 720, 669 199, 039 
217,842 122, 404 
61,261 229,198 
96, 839 2,395, 649 
57 869 
1,413,378 1,554,798 
537,985 3, 626,165 
2,902 197, 804 
14,914 150,004 
Nil - 
105,919 1,117, 683 
234,771 1,784, 666 
14, 439 153, 680 
= 43,754,453 
10, 858 223 ,272 
17,013 347, 937 
106, 128 3,050, 611 
65, 406 1,262,178 
41,573 1,093, 612 
31,239 645, 252 
1 82 
Wel 4,573 
53 3, 686 
3,368 205, 849 
35,794 75,586 
3 211, 825 
- 222,430 
129, 694 1, 453, 549 
1 97 
- 50, 699 
18,051 677, 564 
- 1,354, 839 
~ 1,195,478 
- =, A28258 
- 12,207, 367 


——$ $$ |_| [|_| ee 


For footnotes, see end of table p. 461. 
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3.—Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1944-46—concluded 


1944 1945 1946 


Mineral | He 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
3 $ $ 
Orner STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS 

ements ois scecatees bbl. | 7,190,851 | 11,621,372 | 8,471,679 | 14,246,480 |.11,560,483 | 20,122,503 
Marne ee) Bese te ton 885, 142 6, 926, 844 832, 253 6,525, 038 840, 799 7,074, 940 
; Bead and gravel...... ‘dd 28,399,986 | 10,280,119 | 29,750,703 | 10,568,363 4 39,949,994 | 15,529,700 

one— 
SGPANILGS 2255 sig isis oe “ 269, 964 1,303,790 221, 630 1,284,748 319,354 2,006, 297 
Limestone 7......... a 5,565,286 | 5,528,459 | 5,677,192 | 6,284,379 | 7,217,600 8,178,513 
MTAMOIOS rie ae oe cot = 11, 829 85,374 13,388 113,337 21,796 201,817 
Sandstone.......... “ 146, 766 223, 453 291,430 466,397 495,777 778,213 
SAS a ae 43 1,147 18,101 1,915 17, 839 1e7o3 20,871 


——— | ee, | | 


Torats, OrHeR STRUCTURAL 
MLAPMRIALS 1. elccetese cet - 35, 987, 512 = 39, 506, 581 - 53,912, 854 


Totals, Clay Products and 
Other Structural Ma- 


POPIANS fovorest och tesa - 42,984,937 ~ 48,419,673 - 66,120,221 
Grand Totals sParadian 

MEAPURAS ek oo hits nies aie seks - 485,819,114 - 498,755,181 - 502,816,251 

1 Value in Canadian funds. 2 Not available. 3 Not available for publication. 4 Tn- 

cluding brucite. 5 Includes some talc. 6 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated 

sulphur contained in the sulphuric acid made from smelter gases. 7 Includes relatively large 


quantities used in the manufacture of chemicals. 


Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—lIn order to-interpret more clearly 
and simply the trends in mineral production in Canada over the past ten years, 
Table 4 gives the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral 
in each year. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual 
values of mineral production expressed in Canadian currency as published in 
Tables 2 and 3. 


4.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 


1937-46 

Mineral 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 

p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.s. | p.c 

METALLICS 

Orato... SAE poo 9-2 | 0-2'|. 0-2 |..0-2|.0-1 |-0-2"|° 4 1 1 1 
SORIA RE coh eek. IIS Thc tars, raise ah 15-1 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 12-4} 11-5 | 10-7 | 12-7 | 13-4 | 11-9 9-3 
et ea. Sicoste acs othe tna ts oistes ase 31-3 | 37-6 | 38-8 | 38-6 | 36-7 | 32-9 | 26-5 | 23-2 | 20-8 | 20-7 
LSet: 5 Seale 9 Sa Sei el lore ie ire ie ey 4-6 3-1 2-6 3-0 2°8 3°0 3-1 2-8 3°5 4-8 
FA LC SG beak pee BAIS CAR a er eam elena ioe aa 13-0 | 12-2 | 10-7 | 11-3 | 12-3 | 12-4 | 18-5 | 14-2 | 12-4 9-0 

Pitchblende products................- . 2 0-2] O-1] 0-2 3 3 3 3 3 
Papa awTaMetGIS.. fs.a. oc iced ce obs ons 2-2 2-0 2-0 1-5 1-5 3°4 2-6 1-7 5-4 2-6 
SD Tir eee ey ee Sette tolnerinnare eh een 2-3 2-2 2-0 1-7 1-5 1-5 1-5 1-2 1-2 2-1 
Me Ree oe Sha oc sak ven 4-0 | 2-7] 2-6] 2-7] 3-1] 3-5] 4-6] 4-9] 6-7] 7-3 
Toraus, Mrrauuics‘.......... 73-1 | 73-1 | 72-4 | 72-2 | 70-6 | 69-2 | 67-3 | 63-5 | 63-6 | 57-8 

FUELS 

ETRY nee Be ie ce co ce ebces « 10-7 | 10-0 | 10-2 | 10-3 | 10-4 | 11-1 | 11-9 | 14-5 | 13-5 | 15-0 
LSI 7 Go 2-5 2-6 2-6 2°5 2-2 2-4 2-5 2-3 2°5 2-4 
as URN Te Peg oes a. 3s Sg picts oceik e's 1297 Oh eaoals | eooletee oa Gols aS ia-ooly |) soso. oC ale co.O 
MATAES coP EUS. 5: 21s i009 ogik0ie 14-4 | 14-7 | 14-9 | 14-9 | 15-2 | 16-3 | 17-5 | 20-0 | 18-7 | 20-4 
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4.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 


1937-46—concluded 

Mineral 1937 | 19388 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
psc." peo | "psa | “p-6.0 | -p.C> ||" Pichal p.Ce, fe Dic. beD:Calle D.Ce 

Non-Metatuics (ExctupInG FuELs) = 
ASDeEStOS teres roa) doles ime co oe ae 3-2] 2:9] 3-3] 2-9] 3-8] 4-0] 4-4] 4-2] 4-6] 5-0 
GY DSUTA te bess e ies oe oh awn 0:3 | 0-31 0-4] 0-4] 0-4] 0-2] 0-3] 0-3] 0-4] 0-7 
CUATTA RANA oris ote a aee oa aelte meas 0-2} 0-2] 0-2} 0-2] 0-2} 0-3] 0-8} 0-3] 0-3] 0-3 
Sal takge ee actestrse Nichoentlci Re leis o Meee gat 0-4) 0-4] 0-5 | 0-5] 0-6] 0-7] 0-8] 0-8] 0-8] 0-7 
Sulp har wah sreircceorss shen oer 0-3} 0-2] 0-4] 0-2] 0-38] 0-4] 0-3) 0-4] 0-4] 0-4 
Torats, Non-MeEfattics!...... 4-9} 4-5] 5-3] 4-9] 6-1] 6-5) 7-3] 7-7}. 8-0] 8-7 
Torats, CLAY PRoDUCTS...... 1:0 | 1-0} 1-1] 1-2] 1-4] 1-2] 1-2] 1-4] 1-8] 2-4 


OrHER StRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


Cenientre rota. cout ote: sid ees 2-0 1-9 1-8 2-2 2-3 2-5 2-2 2-4 2-9 4-0 

JWR TRS eee ernie CRO oe RO Sl aricare Roe, 0-8 0°8 0-8 1-0 | 1-1 1-2 1-3 1-4 1-3 |..1-4 

Sandiand-gravel.... osc se coe ie 2-3 | 2-7-| 2-4] 2-2 1-9 1-6 1-7 | 2-1 2-1 3-1 

DLONGS aoe. ace ee eee 1-5 1-3 1-3 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-5 1-5 1-6 2-2 
Torats, OTHER SrRUCTURAL ; 

MATERIALS :~ 0... cen- ates eee 6-6] 6-7] 6:3] 6-8] 6-7] 6-8] 6-7 | 7-4] 7-9 | 10-7 

Grand Totals........... 100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 \100-0 |100-0 |100-0 {100-0 |100-0 

1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Not available. 3 Not available for publication. 


4JIncludes minor items not specified. 


Although the year 1926 was not a normal year in mineral production to the 
same extent as in some other productive fields, the rapid changes that have resulted 
from circumstances arising since then can be seen more clearly by using 1926 as a 
base year. Table 5 shows the indexes of volume of mineral production by principal 
minerals, for the years 1937-46. The very large increases in the production of 
petroleum and platinum metals are especially noteworthy. 


5.—Indexes of Volume of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 1937-46 
(1926=100) 
Norre.—Indexes for 1927-36 will be found at p. 319 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Mineral 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1948 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 

METALLICS 
@obaltacccmeticte cate ects eee aes 76-3) 69-1] 110-2} 119-5) 39-6] 12-6) 26-5 5-5} 16-4) 11-1 
Coppers tito tenis aires ...| 398-2] 429-2) 457-4) 492-6] 483-4] 453-6] 432-2) 411-0] 356-8) 276-4 
Goldner cuore ae toe 233-5] 269-4| 290-4] 302-8} 304-7] 276-0] 208-1] 166-6] 153-7] 161-5 
OD ete hy Ra as i Bei eRe Oe a boner Wee 145-2) 147-6} 136-9] 166-3} 162-1] 180-5) 156-5) 107-3] 122-3) 124-7 
INiGkel 7s chr race tera eee Rice aoe 342-2) 320-4) 344-1] 373-7] 429-5) 434-0] 43-8} 417-9) 373-0} 292-4 
Platinum ametalatace sca een kere 1463 -9}1694-4]1454-6]1023-3]1134-6|2598-111768-8|1025-6|3412-2/1224-5 
Siler es eam cee rr as eee te ee ees 102-7] 99-3] 103-5] 106-5} 97-2) 92-5) 77-5) 60-9| 57-9) 56-1 
VASA Os ek aii i eensa BE Opn Sea Beri As a Ny 3 247-0] 254-4] 263-1] 282-8] 341-7] 387-0| 407-3] 367-4] 345-0) 313-9 

FuELs 
( Ox6F2) ae Fase Gh Ve CRA RRR ot ea eA 96-1] 86-7] 94-3] 106-6] 110-6] 114-5} 108-4] 103-3] 94-1] 108-1 
Natural gastan. cnc toronto oe acon 168-6] 174-1] 183-2] 214-7] 226-4] 237-9] 230-5] 234-6) 252-0) 249-4 
IBOLEOLCUDI ys shot tease croc cin ee obieaice 807-7|1911-4)2147 - 5/2357 -3|2780-6|2844 -0/2758-3)2771-2|2327«6|2081-4 
Non-Metatuics (Excuupine Fuss) 
AS DOStOS ats Merete Makai ere 146-8} 103-7] 130-4} 124-1] 171-0} 157-3] 167-2) 150-1) 167-1) 199-8 
Gy PSUleeer fre Sac ie or ee eee 118-5] 114-2] 160-9] 163-9] 180-3} 64-1] 50-6] 67-5) 95-0); 204-9 
Quant zee hae een thee ine ioe: 593-5) 594-6] 682-1] 800-7] 884-5) 748-9] 765-6] 749-8] 652-2! 609-0 
SW eRe Kae SAME. aay Oe ame eee ae 174-8] 167-6] 161-7| 177-0} 213-6} 249-0} 261-9] 264-8] 256-4) 204-9 
Sulphureieesererpericeeetor tiene 339-2] 291-3] 547-5] 442-2] 673-8! 787-0} 667-3] 642-9] 648-1] 608-4 

SrrRucTURAL MATERIALS? 

Gemeente etnnnc aio soiree eee ore 70-9| 63-4) 65-8] 86-8] 96-1] 104-8} 83-9] 82-6) 97-3] 132-8 
LS TTT O: Swe s eho Nestea neaaberatecaret eaten Neres oxstens 122-7} 117-6] 133-4] 173-2] 208-0] 213-8] 219-3] 213-9] 201-1) 203-1 
Sand and ‘Sraveli nas.a- ce ae ele ee eee 157-8] 188-3] 182-9) 183-3] 184-7] 154-0] 150-4] 166-0] 173-9) 2383-4 
Stone! eatin ciel hear ere er ieee 108-4| 80-0] 85-1) 116-4! 124-11 124-71 112-91 93-71 97-Ol 125-9 


1 Beginning with 1936, low-grade natural silica sand used as non-ferrous smelter flux is included. 
21928=100, previous years not being comparable. 3 Excluding clay products. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Since 1907, Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of 
Canada. In 1940, Ontario accounted for 49-4 p.c. of Canada’s total but its share 
has declined steadily to 89 p.c. in 1947. In the latter year, Ontario’s principal 
metal, in point of value, was nickel which exceeded gold for the first time since 1920; 
copper was next, and these three leading metals accounted for 76 p.c. of total mineral 
production of the province. Higher prices for lead and zinc placed British Columbia 
above Quebec for the first time since 1937. A great part of Quebec’s mineral 
production is made up of gold, copper and asbestos. Nova Scotia and Alberta 
are the most important coal-producing provinces. The discovery and development 
of the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon ore bodies resulted in the Provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan becoming important producers of base metals, gold and silver. 
Alberta, besides being a big producer of coal, is the most important province for 
the production of petroleum and natural gas. 


6.—Minera!l Production, by Provinces, 1936-47 


~ Nors.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1933 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 323 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 323 of the 1946 edition? 


New oye Y ikon 
Year AE hes Bruns- Quebec Ontario | Manitoba Sykes Alberta pee and 
wic N.W.T. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1936. .|26,672,278) 2,587,891] 49,736, 919]184, 532, 892}11,315, 527) 6,970,397)23, 305, 726/54, 407, 036} 2,390,706 
1937. .|30,314, 188] 2,763,643] 65, 160, 215/230, 042, 517)15, 751, 64510, 271, 463/25, 597, 117/73, 555, 798] 3,902, 506 
1938. .|26, 253,645} 3,802,565) 68, 965, 594/219, 801, 994/17, 173,002) 7,782, 847/28, 966, 272|64, 549, 130] 4,528, 188 
1939. .130, 746, 200} 3,949,433] 77,335, 998/232, 519, 948)17, 187,930] 8, 794, 090/30, 691, 617/65, 216, 745) 8,210,098 
1940. ./33,318,587| 3,435,916] 86,313, 491)261, 483, 349]17, 828, 522/11, 505, 858135, 092, 337)74, 134,485] 6,712,490 
1941. .132,569, 867| 3,690,375] 99,651, 044/267, 435, 727/16, 689, 867/15, 020, 555/41, 364, 385}78, 841,180] 6,978, 290 
1942. .|32, 783, 165) 3, 609, 158|104, 300, 010/259, 114, 946]14, 345, 046]20, 578, 749147, 359, 831177, 247, 932) 7,429, 835 
1943. .|29,979, 837| 3,676, 834/101, 610, 678)232, 948, 959}13, 412, 266/26, 735, 984148, 941, 210/68, 442,386] 4,305, 812 
1944. .|33, 981,977) 4,133,902] 90, 182, 553}210, 706, 307|13, 830, 406)22, 291, 848]51, 066, 662/57, 246,071] 2,379,388 
1945. .|32, 220,659] 4,182,100] 91,518, 120)216, 541, 85A}14, 429, 423/22, 336, 074151, 753, 237|64, 063, 842} 1,709,870 
1946. .]35,350, 271) 4,813,166) 92,785, 1481191, 544, 429]16, 403, 549/24, 480, 900/60, 082, 513|74, 622, 846] 2,733,429 
19471..)32, 745, 153] 4,980, 712/110, 627, 408|241, 666, 479]17, 289, 315/31, 988, 049/62, 689, 943]113 108,923] 4,037, 447 


1 Subject to revision. 


Table 7 shows the mineral production of each province in Canada in 1946. 


7.—Detailed Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1946 


Norre.—Quantities and values of minerals produced during 1946 in Yukon were—gold, 45,286 fine oz., 
$1,664,260; silver, 31,230 fine oz., $26,124; lead, 52,144 lb., $3,520; total $1,693,904: and in the Northwest 
Territories—gold, 23,420 fine oz., $860,685; silver, 6,112 fine oz., $5,113; natural gas, 1,500 M cu. ft., $335; 
petroleum 177,282 bbl., $173,392; total $1,039,525. Data for pitchblende products found in these areas 
are not available for publication. For the Dominion totals of individual minerals, see Table 8. Dashes 


in Table 7 indicate that no production was recorded. The ton referred to is the short ton of 2,000 lb. 


iNEW +4 

Mineral Sable aba Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba ieee Alberta ee 
Metallics 

Antimony. ...... lb. - - - - - - - 642,145 
$ = = = = = - - 96,322 

Arsenic.......... lb. = = 420, 654 325, 231 - - - = 

} $ = = 21,580 16, 684 - - - - 
Bismuth......... lb. - - 6, 484 - - a ~ 234,020 
$ - - 9,078 - - - - 327, 628 
Wading. 2.3 « lb. - - - ~ 63,410 102, 923 ~ 636,315 
$ = = = - 77,360 125, 566 - 776, 304 
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7.—Detailed Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1946—continued 


Nova 


New ors 
Mineral Satin ss Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba cae Alberta yee ae x 
Metallics—concluded 
Calciumat ec lb - = - 53, 548 - - - - 
- - - 68, 720 - - - - 
Chromite. ....... ton - ~ 3,110 = - - = = 
- - 61, 123 - - - - - 
Cobalt. 2 lb - ~ - 73, 900 - = = = 
$ - - 70,215 - 
Copper: st i sre.s lb. - - 69, 797, 697|179, 424, 639/38, 501, 047/62, 712, 954 - 17,500, 538 
$ _ ~ 8, 934, 105}22, 502, 528| 4, 928, 134} 8,027,258 - 2,240,068 
Goldin fine oz. 4,321 - 618, 339 1,813,333 79, 402 112, 101 110 136, 242 
$ 158,797 - 22,723, 958/66, 639,988) 2,918,024) 4,119,712 4,042} 5,006, 893 
TrONLOLE ye ton _ - - 1,549, 523 - 2 
$ - = - 6, 822, 947 - ~ ~ - 
Read's. ere. creots lb. - - 7,359, 708 699, 244 ~ - - 345,862,680 
$ ~ - 496, 780 47,199 - - - 23,345, 731 
Magnesium....... lb. - - - 320, 677 = ~- = 
$ - - - 75, 538 - - - - 
Molybdenite..... lb - - 736, 400 - - - - - 
- - 295, 640 - - = - - 
Nickelen ccs ssa lb - - - 192,124 537 - - = as 
z = os 45,385, 155 ~ - - - 
Palladium, rhodium, 
CUCR nite fine oz. - - = 117, 566 = - = = 
- - - 5, 162, 801 - - - - 
Platinum fine oz - ~ - 121 al - = = = 
$ = - - 7,672,791 = = L ri 
Selenium......... lb. - - 110,768 270, 606 46,118 94,375 - - 
$ - - 201,598 492, 503 83,935 171, 762 - - 
Silver ose. =. fine oz. 146 - 1,916,453} 2,485, 215 528, 017} 1,498, 496 12] 6,078, 419 
$ 122 - 1,603,113] 2,078, 882 441,686} 1,253,492 10) 5,084, 597 
TePlwxiuin 5)... 6 «Fem lb. - - 14, 200 349 1,299 - - 
$ - - - 21, 868 537 2,000 - - 
BIST tee teas es eat lb. - - - - - ~ 874,186 
$ - - = = = - - 507,028 
Titanium ore..... ton - - 1, 406 - - - - - 
$ - - 7,735 ~ = - 
AUN Gath ie Rites nes lb. - - 89, 650, 129 42, 628)/35, 580, 537/71, 077, 110 ~ 274,269,956 
$ = = 7,001,675 3,329] 2,778, 840] 5,551, 122 - 21, 420, 484 
Totals, Metallics.$ | 158,919 ~ 41,356, 385/157,061,148/11,228,516)19,250,912) 4,052 (58,805,055 
Fuels 
Coalar st ere ton] 5,452,898] 366,735 ~ - - 1,523,786| 8,826,239] 1,636, 792 
$ 30, 253,654/2, 069, 992 ~ ~ 2,544, 926/33, 339, 579 7. 193, 330 
Natural. gas..M cu. ft. - 541,010 - 7,051,309 ~ 209, 569140, 097,096 
$ - 262, 441 - 4, 656, 528 - 61, 740 7 184, 006 - 
Pesto sen cern ton - - - 145 - - - - 
- - = 1,305 - ~ - - 
Petroleum bbl - 28,584 - 123, 082 - 116,686] 7,137,921 ~ 
endes 2 $ = 40,018 - 291,719 ~ 135, 990}14, 347, 933 - 
Totals, Fuels $ |30,253,654|2,372,451 ~ 4,949,552 ~ 2, ¢42,656/54,871,518) 7,153,330 
Non-Metaliics 
(Excluding Fuels) 
Asbestos......... ton - - 558, 181 - - - - - 
$ - - 25, 240, 283 279 = - = - 
BS api heme dace ton} 117,691 - - - ~ - 2,728 
$ | 987,473 - - - = ~ - 19,000 
Corundum....... ton - - - 742 - = — = 
- - - 102,340 - - - - 
Diatomite....... ton 49 - ~ - - - - 41 
$ 1,505 ~ - ~ - - - 1,027 
Feldspar.i.....<.. ton - - 29,758 5,485 - - - - 
$ = = 330,981 53,696 - - - - 
Fluorspar.....).. ton - - - 8,042 = - - - 
$ - - - 137,491 - - ~ - 


1 Value in Canadian funds. 


‘ae 
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7.—Detailed Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1946—concluded 


Mineral abo finns Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba aay Alberta Cree 
Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 
—concluded 
Garnets (schist)..ton - - - 2 ~ = = = 
$ = - - 1,200 - - - = 
Graphite......... ton = - = 1,975 - - - = 
- ~ - 180, 405 - - = - 
Grindstones...... ton = 295 ~ - - - = 
- 17, 450 - - - = 
CY PSU, a's. bese ton}1, 538,738 38, 839 - 122, 524 63, 187 - ~ 47,649 
$ |1, 612, 815 550, 972 - 492,179 428,133 - - 387, 404 
Tron oxides....... ton 12,268 ~ - - ~ 427 
- - 146, 401 > - - - 5, 867 
Magnesitic dolo- 
mite and brucite td = - 1, 225,593 - - _ - = 
MGA sisi s.. Soro icd ~ ~ 2,397,788] 4,707,381 - - - 1,615,500 
- - 108, 667 66, 952 ~ - - 23,420 
Mineral waters.. .gal. ~ - 211, 842 6, 000 - ~ - = 
= - 121,526 878 - - - - 
Nepheline syenite ton - ~ 61, 261 ~ - - = 
$ - = 229,198 = - - = 
Peat moss........ lb. ~ 4,493, 800/52, 764, 995/34, 351,000} 3,543, 420 - - 98,525,546 
- 54, 892 "501, 073 228, 496 5,039 - - 1,546, 149 
Phosphate....... ton - ~ 57 - - ~ - 
$ = - 869 - - = - 
Quart hess. .ce.s. ton 7,025 - 214,076} 1,052, 644 - 130, 105 - 9,028 
$ 15, 550 - 612, 128 852,713 - 47,542 - 26, 865 
“| ee Se Bab eos Oe ton 38,371 - - 441,679 26,166 _ 31,769 ~ 
$ 329,579 - - 2,408, 279 446, 472 - 441,835 — 
Silica brick...... M 2,055 s - 847 = = 
$ | 119,272 - - 78, 532 - - - - 
Soapstone! ....... ton - - 14,914 ~ - = _ = 
$ - - 150, 004 - = - - 
Sodium sulphate..ton ~ - - ~ ~ 105, 919 - - 
$ - - = - - 1, 117, 683 - 
Sainbur ca seis ton - - 92,716 15, 433 - - 126, 622 
- - 375,328 154,330 - - = 1, 255, 008 
Al Oe ie. iis wicle 6 ton - - ~ 14, 439 - - - - 
- - = 153, 680 - - - - 
Totals, Non- 
Metallics........ $ 13,266,194) 623,314/28,812,853| 5,240,648) 939,644) 1,165,225) 441,835) 3,264,740 
Clay Products and 
Other Structural 
Materials 


Clay products, 
brick, tile, ete... $ 671,466) 336,971] 3,457,168] 4,288,780 


Cement......... bbl. - - 5,046, 166] 3,677,695 
$ = = 7,910, 548) 6,025, 503 
OE ae ton - 21,915} 296,493] 412,171 


$ 286,401} 2,304,826] 3,316,231 
Sand and gravel..ton|1, 105, 980)2, 203, 646 12, 374, 125/14, 881, 918 
$ | 484,585) 807,045) 3,313,103] 6,738,595 
a ton 183, 733 121, 123 3, 486, 259 3, 890,277 
: $ | 515,453] 386,984) 5,630,265) 3,923,972 


372, 920 411, 446) 1,808,971) 859,645 


1, 254, 946 809,721} 771,955 
2,811,264 - 1,635, 222) 1,739, 966 
37,360 - 23,785 49,075 
392,304 - 204,926} 570,252 


1,333, 890] 1,732,731} 1,812,468) 4, 505, 236 
416,431} 910,661] 1,060,703) 1,798,577 
65, 132 - 13,417} 296,319 
242,470 = 55,286] 431,281 


——————— | — | — fe | SE ESS SS 


Totals, Clay 
Products 
and Other 
Structural 
Materials 


4,235,389} 1,322,107) 4,765,108) 5,399,721 


Grand Totals... .$ |35,350,271/4,813,166/92,785,148/191,544,429|16, 403, 549/24, 480, 900/60, 082, 513|74, 622,846 


1 Includes some tale: 
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Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are copper, gold, iron, lead, nickel, 
those of the platinum group, silver and zinc. ‘These metals are dealt with indi- 
vidually in the following paragraphs. In addition, there are a number of metals 
produced in minor quantities, principally as by-products in the treatment of 
metalliferous ores (see Tables 3 and 7). 


Copper.—Canada is a leading producer and exporter of copper, producing 
450,587,079 lb. in 1947, including refined copper, and the copper content of con- 
centrates and matte exported. The earliest important copper-mining district in 
Canada was in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, but the most important copper- 
bearing ore deposits are now located in northwestern Quebec, the Sudbury district 
in Ontario, the Flin Flon area in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and in British 
Columbia. Production from the Sudbury district became important about 1889 
and from the mines of British Columbia about 1896. From 1899 to 1929, British 
Columbia was the leading copper-producing province, production coming from the 


Rossland and Boundary districts, the Copper Mountain mine, and the Britannia - 


and Hidden Creek mines along the coast. Shortly after the First World War, large 
development programs were carried out in connection with the Noranda, Waite- 
Amulet and other copper-producing properties in western Quebec, the Flin Flon 
and Sherritt-Gordon properties in western Manitoba, and a very large expansion 
program at the nickel-copper properties in the Sudbury area in Ontario. In 1947, the 
mines in Ontario accounted for 50-6 p.c. of the Dominion’s copper production; 
Quebec was credited with 18-8 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 15-2 p.c.; Manitoba, 6-6 p.c. 
and British Columbia, 8-8 p.c. 

A refinery at Montreal East, Que., treats anodes from the smelter at Noranda, 
Que., and also the blister copper: recovered from Flin Flon ores at the smelter at 
Flin Flon, Man. The refinery at Copper Cliff, Ont., treats the blister copper 
from the smelter of the International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, at 
Copper Cliff and also the blister from Sherritt-Gordon ores recovered at the Flin Flon 
reduction works. The Falconbridge Mines Limited, Falconbridge, Ont., regained 
possession of its refinery at Kristiansand, Norway, in May, 1945, and resumed 
shipments of matte to that point for treatment. The concentrates from mines 
in British Columbia are shipped to a United States smelter at Tacoma, U.S.A. 


8.—Copper Produced, by Provinces, with Total Values, 1936-47 


Notre.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 272 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 
for the years 1911-28 at p. 335 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 331 of the 1946 edition. 


Cs Totals 
: : Saskat- British 
Year Quebec Ontario Manitoba ° 
chewan Columbia Quantity vine 
lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. Ib. $ 
1.93 6 tec 66, 340, 175 287,914,078 | 29,853,220 | 14,971,609 | 21,169,343 421) 027, 7321) 39,514,101! 
OS iin rete 94, 653, 132 322,039,208 | 44,920,885 | 22,436,843 | 45, 797, 988 530, 028, 6151! 68,917, 2191 
1938..... 112, 645, 797 309,030,106 | 65,582,772 | 18,156,157 | 65,759, 265 571,249, 6641) 56,554, 0341 
VU a 117, 238, 897 328, 429,665 | 70,458,890 | 18,133,149 | 73,253,408 608, 825, 5701) 60, 934, 8591 
1940..... 134,166,955 | 347,931,013 | 75,267,937 | 20,484,954 | 77,742,582 655, 593,441 | 65, 773, 061 
194 Terre 143,783,978 | 333,829, 767 | 67,018,563 | 32,324,512 | 66,327,166 643,316, 7131) 64,407, 4971 
1942 RS es 140, 911, 876 308, 282,414 | 47,595,586 | 56,781,466 | 50,015, 521 603, 661,8261) 60, 417, 3721 
1943..... 131,163,776 | 277,840,560 | 38,014,872 | 85,948,719 | 42,222,205 || 575,190,132 |.67,170,601 
1944..... 108, 055, 172 285,307,278 | 43,878,639 | 73,514,499 | 36,302, 628 547,070, 1181) 65,257,1721 
1945 oc. 102, 685, 069 239, 450,875 | 41,126,155 | 65,900,701 | 25, 751, 252 474, 914,052 | 59,322, 261 
1946..... 69, 797, 697 179, 424,639 | 38,501,047 | 62,712,954 | 17,500, 538 367, 936,875 | 46, 632,093 
19472..... 84,700,000 | 228,099,130 | 29,600,000 | 68,400,000 | 39,787,949 450,587,079 | 91,317, 157 


1 Includes 779,307 lb 


. valued at $73,855 produced in Nova Scotia in 1936, 180,609 Ib. at $23,620 in 1937; 
75,567 lb. valued at $7,535 produced in N.W.T. in 1938; 1,269,179 lb. valued at $128,086 produced in Nova 


Scotia and 42,382 lb. valued at $4,277 produced in N.W.T. in 1939; 32,727 lb. valued at $3,301 produced in 
N.W.T. in 1941; 74,963 lb. valued at $7,561 in 1942, and 11,902 lb. valued at $1,428 in 1944. 


to revision. 


2 Subject 
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As cdpper occurs in association with precious metals and with other base 
metals which are normally in heavy demand, it is likely that copper production 
will continue at a fairly uniform rate. 


Gold.—Canada has been a gold-producing country for over seventy-five years. 
In the latter half of the nineteenth century production was chiefly from placer opera- 
tions in British Columbia and Yukon; during the present century there has been 
a rapid growth of production from lode mining both of auriferous quartz and of 
gold in association with other metals. Gold production in Canada attained its 
earlier maximum at 1,350,057 fine oz., in 1900, when the Yukon production reached 
its highest point. The quantities and values of gold produced in Canada are 
given by provinces for 1936 and subsequent years in Tables 9 and 10. 

Gold is produced in Nova Scotia, at points across the Canadian Shield from 
Quebec to the Northwest Territories, and in the Cordilleran Region of British 
Columbia and Yukon. Except for comparatively small amounts obtained from 
alluvial workings in Yukon, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Alberta, gold 
production is derived from lode mining either of auriferous quartz or of other 
metallic ores such as copper, nickel and zinc that carry varying amounts of gold. 
The principal producing districts are: western Quebec; the adjacent districts of 
Porcupine and Kirkland Lake in Ontario, with other smaller camps scattered across 
northern Ontario to the western boundary; the Rice Lake and Gods Lake areas in 
eastern Manitoba and the Flin Flon district on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary; the Bridge River district and the Zeballos camp in British Columbia. 
Developments in the Yellowknife district in the Northwest Territories have resulted 
in several producing mines. In 1947 the three leading gold producers in Canada 
were the Hollinger Mine, the McIntyre and the Dome mines, all in the Porcupine 
district. About 85 p.c. of the total production came from auriferous quartz mines; 
about 13 p.c. from mines in which gold was associated with ores of copper, nickel, 
zinc, etc.; and about 2 p.c. from alluvial operations. ‘The auriferous quartz mining 
industry suffered severely from the shortage of labour and of essential supplies in 
the later war years; the number of producing mines decreased from 232 in 1939 to 
88 in 1946 and their employees dropped from 29,001 to 17,889 during the same 
period. 


§9.—Quantities of Gold Produced, by Provinces, 1936-47 


Note.—Figures for the years 1862-1910, inclusive, will be found at pp. 268-269 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 
for the years 1911-28 at p. 336 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 332 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Nova Quebec Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon Total 


Scotia chewan Columbia 

oz. fine| oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine oz. fine 
1936. .} 11,960 666,905 | 2,378,503 | 139,273 48,981 109 | 451,938 50,3591] 3,748,028! 
1937. .| 19,918 711,480 | 2,587,095 157, 949 65, 886 46 505, 857 47, 982 4,096, 213 
1938. .| 26,560 881,263 | 2,896,477 | 185,706 50, 021 305 | 605,617 79,1681 4,725,1171 
1939. .| 29,943 953,377 | 3,086,076 | 180,875 77, 120 359 | 626,970 | 1389,6593] 5,094,3791 
1940..| 22,219 | 1,019,175 | 3,261, 688 152, 295 102, 925 215 617,011 135,61735) 5,311,145! 
1941..| 19,170 | 1,089,339 | 3,194,308 | 150,553 | 138,015 215 | 608,203 | 145,3763] 5,345,179! 
1942..] 12,989 | 1,092,388 | 2,763,819 136, 226 178, 871 34 474, 339 182,6401] 4,841,306! 
1948..} 4,129 922,533 | 2,117,215 91,775 174, 090 21 241,346 100, i921! 3,651,301! 
1944..| 5,840 746, 784 | 1,731, 836 74, 168 122, 782 51 196, 857 44,5931) 2,922,9111 
1945..} 3,291 661,608 | 1,625,368 70, 655 108, 568 7 186, 854 40,3761) 2,696,727! 
1946..| 4,321 618,339 | 1,813,333 79,402 | 112,101 110 | 136,242 68,7061 2,832,5541 
19472,.| 1,257 596,251 | 1,913,533 71, 861 97,000 52 | 247,220 | 107,9873| 3,035, 1611 


1 Includes production of the Northwest Territories amounting to 1 oz. fine in 1936; 6,800 oz. fine in 1938; 
51,914 oz. fine in 1939; 55,159 oz. fine in 1940; 77,354 oz. fine in 1941; 99,394 oz. fine in 1942; 59,032 oz. fine in 
ee oz. fine in 1944; 8,655 oz. fine in 1945; 23,420 oz. fine in 1946 and 60,346 oz. fine in 1947. 2 Sub- 
j revision, 
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10.— Values of Gold Produced, by Provinces, 1936-47 © 


Nots.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. Figures for the years 1862-1910, 
inclusive, will be found at p. 270 of the 1916-i7 Year Book; for the years 1911-28 at p. 337 of the 1939 edition; 
and for 1929-35 at p. 332 of the 1946 edition, 


Year are Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba eee Alberta 7 ing ti Yukon Total 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1936 418, 959/23, 361, 683) 83,318,960} 4,878, 733) 1,715, 804 3, 818/15, 831, 388)1, 764, 076 1/131, 293, 4211 
1937 696, 931/24, 894, 685} 90,522,454] 5,526, 636) 2,305, 351 1, 610}17, 699, 936}1, 678, 890 |1143, 326, 493 
1938..| 934, 248/30, 998, 426]101, 883,578] 6,532,209) 1,759, 489 10, 728|21, 302, 5782, 784, 734 1/166, 205, 9901 
1939. .|1, 082, 170/34, 455, 998|111, 533, 873) 6,537,003) 2,787, 194 12, 974|22, 659, 8323/5, 047, 416 1/184, 115, 9511 
1940. 855, 432)}39, 238, 238/125, 574, 988) 5,863,357] 3,962, 613 8, 277|23, 754, 9245, 221, 254 11/204, 479, 0831 
1941. 738, 045)41, 939, 552}122, 980, 858) 5,796,290) 5,313, 578 8, 277|23, 415, 816]5, 596, 976 11205, 789, 3921 
1942..} 500, 076)42, 056, 938}106, 407, 032] 5,244, 701) 6, 886, 533 1, 309}18, 262, 05217, 031, 640 11186, 390, 2811 
1948. 158, 967|35, 517,521] 81,512, 777| 3, 533, 337| 6, 702, 465 808] 9,291, 821)3, 857, 392 1140, 575, 0882 
1944. 224, 840/28, 751,184! 66,675, 686] 2,855,468] 4,727, 107 1,963] 7,578, 9941/1, 716, 831 1112, 5382, 073 1 
1945. 126, 704|25, 471, 908) 62,576, 668} 2,720,218} 4,179, 868 269] 7,193, 879]1, 554, 476 1108, 823, 9901 
1946..| 158, 797|22, 723,958] 66, 639,988} 2,918,024] 4,119, 712 4,042) 5,006, 893}2, 524, 9451104, 096, 359! 
19472... 43, 995|20, 868, 785| 66,973, 655| 2,515, 135| 3,395, 000 1, 820| 8, 652, 700|3, 779, 545 1106, 230, 635! - 


1 Includes value of production of the Northwest Territories amounting to $35 in 1936; $239,190 i in 1938; 
$1,876,224 in 1939; $2,123,621 in 1940; $2,977,359 in 1941; $3,826,669 in 1942; $2,272,732 in 1943; $799,838 in 1944; 
$333, 218 in 1945; $860, 685 in 1946 and $2, 112, 110 in 1947. 2 Subject to revision. 

Iron.—Bog iron ore was first mined and smelted in the Province of Quebec 
early in the eighteenth century and from that time until 1883 the industry was 
carried on almost exclusively at Three Rivers. Other furnaces, using local ore, 
were operated at Radnor Forges and Drummondville, the last to shut down being 
the Drummondville furnace in 1911. 


Deposits of iron ore in Canada are many and widespread, but because of the 
availability of low-cost, higher-grade ores in the Lake Superior ranges of the United 
States and the Wabana deposit in Newfoundland, no iron ore from domestic sources 
was produced in Canada from 1924 to 1939, inclusive. 


In 1937 development work began at the New Helen mine of the Algoma Ore 
Properties Limited, in the Michipicoten area of Ontario and the first sinter was 
produced in July, 1939. The high-grade deposits being worked by the Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Limited, 135 miles west of Port Arthur, Ont., and the more recent 
discoveries of large deposits of iron ore in the Quebec-Labrador Boundary region 
have greatly raised the potentialities of Canada as a producer of iron ore. In 
1947 there were 2,022,638 tons of iron ore produced, all of which came from Ontario. 
11.—Iron-Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots 

and Castings, 1936-47 


Notse.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 373 of the 1936 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 340 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


Tron-ore Production of Pig-Iron Production 
Shipments Production fe) 
Year from Noon of Ferro- |Steel Ingots 
Canadian R re is Ontario Canada Alloys and 
Mines e Castings 
short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons 
OSG RN ae ca Bs aat ce oats Nil 288, 006 471,613 759, 619 85, 438 1,249, 672 
NOS AR ein ate as caetoeee “ 358, 756 647, 961 1,006, 717 91, 921 1,571, 227 
TOSS ae ete a teh ot eh ca heme a 270, 879 519, 199 790, 078 62, 637 1, 293, 812 
Le haha Oe i ac, Rar rarer ec aan 123, 598 290, 232 556, 186 846, 418 85, 540 1,551, 054 
1940 Seve at eee eke 414, 603 441,741 867,358 1,309, 099 149,394 2,253, 769 
QA ee a ees eae oulk oe eee 516, 037 421,296 | 1,106,757 | 1,528,053 204, 354 2,712,151 
194 eker a. GER ie eo t 545, 119 467,951 1, 507,063 1,975,014 209,017 2,109, 851 
11943, Hee. ee See perso 6s aver 641, 294 345,722.) 1,412,547 | 1,758,269 197, 094 3, 004, 124 
db 4g Soe aa, ee erase O00. 202 395, 802 1, 456, 826 1, 852, 628 182, 428 3, 024, 410. 
1045 See seo sien ae ate: 1,135, 444 374,302.| 1,403,647 | 1,777,949 178, 214 2,877, 927 
LI O4GIS yn We nate wy eee Te 1,549, 523 317, 180 1,089,072 1, 406, 252 137, 822 2,327, 283 
TOG ine cle ee al ee ee 2,022, 638 354,789 | 1,613,270 | 1,969, 8472 149, 832 2,945, 166 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Includes production of 1,788 short tons in British Columbia. 
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Lead.—Lead has been produced in Canada since 1887, and is obtained largely 
from the ores of British Columbia. Bounties were paid on lead produced in Canada 
from 1899 to 1918 but the highest production of this period was 63,169,821 lb. in 
1900. However, the successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of the metallurgical problems connected with the separation and reduction 
of these lead-zine ores accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in 
lead production after 1920. 


In the East and West Kootenay districts of British Columbia there are many 
important mines, the principal of which is the Sullivan lead-zinc mine near Kimberley 
which accounts for about 90 p.c. of the total Canadian output. One of the world’s 
largest smelters treats these ores at Trail, B.C. The lead-zinc mines in western 
Quebec account for most of the remainder of Canada’s production, the concentrates 
from these properties being exported for treatment, chiefly to the United States. 
There was a small production”in™1946 from the silver-lead-zinc"ores in the Mayo 
district of Yukon and from northwestern Ontario. Production by provinces in 
1946 is shown in Table 7, p. 464. Table 12 gives the total quantities and values 
of lead produced in Canada from 1936 to 1947. 


12.— Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1936-47 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 367 of the 1929 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 341 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
lb $ lb. $ 
MOS G emitter ctor once 383, 180, 909 14, 993, 869 1 Ack ocisiedleetins 512, 142, 562 17, 218, 233 
HESIE aac cetera ein owas eo 411,999, 484 215053. Lie Ub 3 2 ae ieee ie 444 060, 769 16, 670, 041 
ES Ceaisie Sons veiscosteve.e's 3. 418, 927, 660 14, 008, 941 GHA Stak see oh wiayste'e 304, 582, 198 13,706, 199 
USER STI Sa an ae ae 388, 569, 550 12,313, 768 LOAD ae teres ecieiso 346, 994, 472 17, 349, 723 
NOSIS arc cetareve or clap iaiwier ices 471, 850, 256 15, 863, 605 NOAG sora wiceve civic eu tetets 853,973, 776 23, 893, 230 
MOLE SSeetyateledtees 00 460, 167,005 15, 470, 815 194 ee cdloea nice 323, 999, 656 44,290,752 


1 Subject to revision. 


Nickel.—The greater part of the world’s output of nickel is produced in Canada 
and the source of all but a small percentage of the 235,561,113 lb. produced in 1947 
came from the nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury district. Some nickel is also 
obtained as a by-product from the treatment of cobalt-silver ores. The nickel- 
copper industry includes the mining, smelting and, to a certain extent, the refining 
of nickel-copper ores. The ore is mined principally for the nickel-copper content, 
but silver, gold, selenium, tellurium and metals of the platinum group are profitably 
recovered in the metallurgical processes, although they are present in relatively 
small quantities. Smelting and copper refining operations are carried on by the 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, at Copper Cliff, Ont., in close 
proximity to the mines, and refined nickel is produced at Port Colborne, Ont. The 
Falconbridge Mines. Limited, has a smelter at Falconbridge, Ont., but the matte 
from this plant is shipped to Norway for refining. During the Second World War, 
Falconbridge matte was treated by the International Nickel Company at Copper 
Cliff, Ont. Recent discoveries of nickel-bearing ores in the Lynn Lake area in 
northern Manitoba appear to be quite promising. 
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13.—Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced, 1936-47 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1889-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 368 of the 1929 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 342 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
lb $ lb. $ 
LOSE? ose erases 169, 739, 393 438765020) EN O42 aae-cise & a cnc 285, 211, 803 69, 998, 427 
TOS (Estee ee rere cots 224, 905, 046 5D 50717 Ow || Odor st cetuccsecteetee 288,018, 615 71,675, 322 
TOSS enn ere een 210, 572, 738 On O14 494) || OAL eee ae rere 274, 598, 629 69, 204, 152 
TOS OS car cries he sit eitccs 226, 105, 865 509207305 = ||el 945s. acces etree 245, 130, 983 61, 982, 133 
[940 ets Carnes ok 245, 557, 871 59.822: BON and CAG me ee es te ae tae 192, 124, 537 45, 385, 155 
LOA Seki ae gah accent 282, 258, 235 GSi6DG a Goumle LOS bee err tee 235, 561, 113 70,312, 610 


1 Subject to revision. 


Metals of the Platinum Group.—This group of metals includes palladium, 
rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium, with platinum and iridium as the most 
important. These metals occur in the nickel-copper ore of the Sudbury district 
and are recovered in the tank residues from the nickel refinery at Port Colborne, 
Ont.; the crude residues are sent to the refinery at Acton, England, for refining. 
The great increase in the output of nickel-copper ores has made Canada the leading 
producer of platinum since 1934, when it displaced Russia. The industrial uses 
of the platinum metals have expanded considerably in recent years, particularly 
in electrical and chemical equipment, jewellery and in medical and dental appliances. 
Canada produced 198,314 ounces of platinum metals for a total value of $9,855,594, 
in 1947. 


14.— Quantities and Values of Platinum and Palladium Produced, 1936-47 


Norse.—Records of the platinum production in Canada go back to 1887 but, prior to 1921, the amounts 
were comparatively small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. Figures 
for the years 1921-35 will be found at p. 340 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year Platinum Palladium! 

oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
HOR: tect 131,571 | 5,320,731 | 103,671 | 2,483,075 || 1942....] 285,228 |10, 898,561 | 222,573 | 8,279,221 
TOS fea. 139,377 | 6,752,816 | 119,829 | 3,179, 782 }} 1943....| 219,713 | 8,458,951 | 126,004 5, 233, 068 
1938... 161,326 | 5,196,794 | 130,893 | 3,677,342 || 1944....| 157,523 | 6,064, 635 42,929 1, 960, 085 
1939..... 148,902 | 5,222,589 | 185,402 | 4,199,622 || 1945....| 208,234 | 8,017,010 | 458,674 | 18,671,074 
1940 so: 108, 486 | 4,240,362 91,522 | 3,520, 746 |] 1946....} 121,771 | 7,672,791 | 117,566 5, 162, 801 
TOL es 124,317 | 4,750,153 | 97,432 | 3,396,304 || 19472...] 94,540 | 5,580,696 | 103,774 4. 274, 898 

1 Includes also rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium. 2 Subject to revision. 


Silver.—Silver mining is not a distinct industry in Canada as the silver-bearing 
minerals occur in association with other metals of economic value. Most of the 
metal is obtained from the treatment of base-metal ores although substantial 
amounts are recovered from gold-quartz ores and from alluvial gold deposits. For 
many years the famous camp at Cobalt, Ont., supplied the bulk of Canada’s silver, 
but output from this area has been quite small in recent years. In 1947, 50-2 p.c. 
of Canada’s silver came from British Columbia, 19-1 p.c. from Ontario, 17-9 p.c. 
from Quebec, 3-0 p.c. from Manitoba, 9-6 p.c. from Saskatchewan and 0-2 p.c. 
from Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Consumption of silver in Canada 
decreased substantially in 1947 and now amounts to about 4,500,000 fine oz. 
annually. 
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15.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced, 1936-47 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 361 of the 1933 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 344 of the 1939 edition; for 1929-35 at p. 334 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
OSU Occ Sessa ete o re cee es 18, 334, 487 8, 273, 804 1O4D ROWSE, Lperienins 20, 695, 101 8, 726, 296 
HOB enti csela ere ictts <a ee 22,977,751 10,312, 644 POAT seek Boi nie sie els 17,344, 569 7,849, 111 
LOB eriee orale attract oh erchs« 22,219,195 9, 660, 239 1 OA g ee Ses eas 13, 627, 109 5, 859, 656 
PES a oe re ee Pee erie Seas 23, 163, 629 9,378, 490 MOAB E 2 teat tik sent 12, 942, 906 6, 083, 166 
(ET aint a Cara a 23, 833, 752 9,116,172 TOES eter crere « aceco dee 12, 544, 100 10, 493, 139 
DOA mes cuish sisi one oe es 21,754, 408 8, 323, 454 SY BU ss epee cameies s seuete 11, 773, 619 8, 477,006 


1 Subject to revision, 


16.—Quantities of Silver Produced, by Provinces, 1936-47 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 271 of the 1916-17 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 345 of the 1939 edition; for 1929-35 at p. 334 of the 1946 edition. The relatively small 
quantities of silver produced in Alberta are not shown in this table. 


Average 


Price per Nova S ‘ Saskat- | British qo ; 

ey car aerate Fria Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba evewant Columbia Yukon ores 

unds) tories 

cts. oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine 
1O363.... 45-13 107,642) 724,339) 5,219,366] 791,489} 642,497) 9,748,715] 788,416} 317,014 
LOST 44-88 26,990} 908,590] 4,693,047; 905,179]  821,818111,530,177| 3,956,504) 135,442 
1938.... 43-48 988] 1,189,495} 4,318, 837] 1,198,315] 898, 413/11, 186,563) 2,844,659) 581,902 
1939.... 40-49 173,877) 1,167,444] 4,689,422) 1,028,485] 1,141, 600]10, 648,031] 3, 830, 864 483, 874 
1940.... 38-25 725) 1,340,450) 5,563,101) 1,033,512} 1,691, 540)11, 885, 556| 2,259, 343 59, 505 
O42 38-26 673] 1,657,082) 4,977,476] 966,105] 2,047, 164]11,283,788) 856,772 15, 327 
1942.... 42-17 446| 1,655,042) 4,452,787 821, 824] 2, 664, 132}10, 596, 204 482, 133 22,531 
1943.... 45-84 144) 2,212,115] 2,671,320 587,279} 2,812,624] 8,995, 488 52,348 13, 250 
1944.... 43-00 188} 2,500,681} 3,143,275 569, 873] 1,735,773) 5,631,572 32, 066 13, 677 
1945.... 47-00 112} 2,149,570) 3,185,369 533, 883} 1,426, 457] 5,620, 323 25, 158 2,033 
1946.... 83-65 146] 1,916,453) 2,485,215 528,017) 1,498,496) 6,078, 419 31, 230 6,112 
19471... 72-00 43] 2,108,815} 2,248,824] 358,473] 1,120,000) 5,912,093 9,165 16, 192 


1 Subject to revision. 


Zinc.—Zine production in Canada in 1947 showed a decrease of 11-9 p.c. from 
1946. In the later year, British Columbia accounted for 60-7 p.c. of the total, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan for 22-4 p.c. and Quebec for about 16-9 p.c. 


The principal zinc-mining regions of British Columbia are situated in the 
Kootenay district, where there are large deposits of silver-lead-zine ore. The chief 
producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, while other mines are located in the 
Ainsworth and Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. The Britannia mine 
on Howe Sound, while primarily a copper-gold property, produces zinc concentrates 
when the market is favourable. 


In northwestern Manitoba, the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines have 
ores in which zinc is closely associated with copper and gold, and refined zinc has 
been made at the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company’s smelter from 
Flin Flon ores since the autumn of 1930. During 1947, zinc concentrates were 
shipped by the Waite-Amulet Mines, the Normetal Mining Corporation and the 
Golden Manitou Mines in the Rouyn district in Quebec, by the New Calumet 
mines, on Calumet Island, Que., near Renfrew, Ont., and by a number of mines 
in British Columbia. Production by provinces in 1946 is given in Table 7, p. 464. 
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Domestic requirements now take about 51,000 tons of refined zine compared 
with 20,000 tons in pre-war years. 


17.— Quantities and Values of Zinc Produced, 1936-47 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1911-28 are given at p. 347 of the 1939 Year Book; for 1929-35. at. p. 335 of 
the 1946 edition. 


Average Average 
Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb per Ib 

lb. $ cts lb. $ cts. 

19367565 333, 182,736 11,045,007 3°315 OAD een 580, 257,373 19,792,579 3-411 
193 eee ae 370,337, 589 18, 153, 949 4-902 1943...... 610, 754,354 24,430,174 4-000 
OS Site kone 381,506, 588 11, 723,698 3-073 1944...... 550, 823, 353 23,685,405 4-300 
1989... 2.5. 394, 533, 860 12,108,244 3-069 $945 2.8% 517,213, 604 33,308,556 6-440 
1940 F528 424, 028, 862 14, 463, 624 3°411 1946855. 05%. 470, 620,360 36, 755, 450 7-810 
HOA: & gine 512,381, 636 17,477,337 3-411 19472. .... 414, 779, 823 46,579,774 11-230 


1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined’zinc made in Canada. 2 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 4.—Production of Fuels 


Coal Production.—The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous as, 
in spite of the enormous resources of coal and oil, output is relatively small in 
comparison with domestic requirements. 


The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, 
while the areas of densest population and greatest industrial development, those of 
Ontario and Quebec, are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the 
nearer United States coalfields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. The coal produced in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and British Columbia is all classed as bituminous, 
while Alberta produces semi-anthracite, bituminous, sub-bituminous and lignite, 
and Saskatchewan and Manitoba lignite only. 


18.—Coal Production, by Provinces, 1936-47 


Norts.—Figures for the years 1874-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 419 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 348 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 347 of the 1946 edition. 


| —-_- —_ — _. ] —__  __ _— _. ] — __ ___ __ ] —_ | | — | — 


Nova 
Year Scotia 
short 
tons 
1936 6, 649, 102 
1937 7,256, 954 
1938 6,236, 417 
1939 7,051,176 
1940 7,848,921 
1941 7,387, 762 
1942 7,204, 852 
1943 6, 103,085 
1944 5, 745, 671 
1945 5,112,615 
1946....] 5,452,898 
19471....) 4,118,196 


368,618 
364,714 
342, 238 
468, 421 
547, 064 
523,344 
435,203 
372, 873 
345, 123 
361, 184 
366,735 
345, 194 


1 Subject to revision. 


Saskat- 
chewan 


1,020, 792 
1,049,348 
1,022, 166 

960, 000 
1,097,517 
1,322, 763 
1,301, 116 
1,665, 972 
1,372, 766 
1,532,995 
1,523,786 
1,570, 620 


Alberta 


5, 696, 960 
5, 562, 839 
5, 251, 233 
5,519, 208 
6, 203, 839 
6, 969, 962 
7,754, 053 
7,676, 726 
7,428,708 
7,800, 151 
8,826, 239 
8,067,201 


British 
Colum- 
bia 


short 
tons 


1,489,171 
1,598, 843 
1,440, 287 
1,692,755 
1, 867, 846 
2,020, 844 
2,168,541 
2,039, 402 
2,134, 231 
1,699, 768 
1,636,792 
1,761, 568 


Yukon 


Totals 


Quantity 


15, 229, 182 
15, 835, 954 
14, 294,718 
15, 692, 698 
17, 566, 884 
18, 225, 921 
18, 865,030 
17,859, 057 
17,026, 499 
16,506,713 
17, 806, 450 
15, 862,779 


Value 


45,791,934 
48,752,048 
43, 982,171 


62, 897, 581 
62,877,549 
70, 433, 169 
67,588, 402 
75,361, 481 
77,979,195 


ig 5 
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Coal Consumption.—The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the calendar 
years 1936-47 are shown in Table 21 and detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumption in 1947 are given in Table 22; the difference between the totals of 
the two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may 
be held in bond at Canadian ports and not “‘cleared for consumption” until required, 
while coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for con- 
sumption) in a later year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is 
greater than the apparent domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian 
ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out 
of bond but, while remaining in bond at the port, it is available for domestic 
consumption if required. 


19._Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal into Canada, 1936-47 


Norre.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, 
will be found at p. 420 of the 1911 Year Book; for the years 1911-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition; and for 
1929-35 at p. 348 of the 1946 edition. 


Bituminous! 


Year Anthracite Lignite Totals! 
oa $ oe ees aries at ere $ 
Le) ea 3,418,556 | 17,897,635 | 9,700,002 | 17,039,408 | 4,873 | 18,347 || 18,123,431 | 34,955,390 
sy ee 3,488,278 | 17,317,449 | 11,180,827 | 20,835,587 | 1,494] 5,582 || 14,670,599 | 38,158,618 
RP 3,475,801 | 18,079,657 | 9,533,729 | 17,734,567 | 2,961 | 11,690 } 138,012,491 | 35,825,914 
BBG. wssie = 4,288,461 | 21,938,333 | 10,706,786 | 19,628,410 | 3,398 | 11,942 ]| 14,998,645 | 41,578,685 
ROMO ents 3,944,255 | 23,123,417 | 13,479,986 | 26,499,046 | 2,493 | 7,669 || 17,426,734 | 49,630, 132 
i) RAR 3,853,019 | 24,026,095 | 16,534,449 | 37,558, 900 934 | 3,046 |] 20,388,393 | 61,588,041 
AU * Sears 4,911,625 | 31,506,629 | 20,025,483 | 50,343,442 239 | 1,148 || 24,937,347 | 81,851,219 
> * eee 4,480,285 | 30,918,555 | 23,628,300 | 70,325,413 337 | 1,487 | 28,108,922 |101,245, 455 
5) See 4,452,991 | 33,417,990 | 24,270,692 | 79,718,988 171 | 1,038 | 28,723,854 |118, 138,016 
TOBIN 5 oats 3 3,412,739 | 27,568,369 | 21,648,350 | 74,861,376 467 | 2,229 | 25,061, 556 2/102, 431, 9742 
1946....... 4,631,387 | 41,987,460 | 21,475,040 | 78,366, 184 172 776 || 26,106, 59921120, 354, 4202 
ge 4,281,682 | 41,012,759 | 24,610,045 | 97,935,771 203 | 1,255 || 28,891, 930 2/138, 949, 7852 


1 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stor 2 Canada also imported 142,435 short tons of 
briquettes of coal or coke valued at $1,114,617 in “1945, 182,231 short tons valued at $1, 449, 221 in 1946, and 
245,678 short tons valued at $2,233, 654 in 1947. 3 Subject to revision. 


26.—Exports of Coal Produced in Canada, 1936-47 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 421 of the 1911 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition; and fdr 1929-35 at p. 348 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
short tons $ short tons $ 
UA eee ATI Aa eh (OF Detail 4a cence te Ree eee 2 815,585 4,278,345 
BSR ge eit ce'e oda 355, 268 TPEEY SHOTS IDES Pies hah ae chew cee 1,110,101 5, 428, 362 
UTE RY Soper 353,181 LDS OOO NOAA ores ost. Raees Scie ce 1,010, 240 5, 984, 827 
Be Get Kosa! iyi diese wie 376, 203 1 GGG, OSA) A045 Mo inhcca mc ce cote ete 840, 708 5,303, 543 
UUs 3 (vate ie ag i 504, 898 AgSOL OU? I MOLD ze, opts te euetinrs vite se eave 2 862,489 5, 946, 224 
RMR AIC. es oo liwissc ens BSI 44921) 22 -G98) 62670 104 hak. dards ak oe lh ok 714,549 5, 440, 788 


1 Subject to revision. 
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21.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities and 
Percentages, 1936-47 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 354 of the 1921 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 350 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 349 of the 1946 edition. 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption’’ 
Grand Per 


Year Canadian Coal! From ae when Total Capita’ 
U.S.A Kingdom 

short ‘ short short short < short short 

tons Dies tons tons tons P tons tons 
1OSGHe aces 14,508,652 | 53-3 |] 10,801,643 1,498,656 | 12,719,515 | 46-7 || 27,228,167 | 2-487 
193 eRe ae oo. 15,172,729 | 51-5 || 12,574,574 | 1,211,052 | 14,268,585 | 48-5 |] 29,441,314 |] 2-666 
193 Sieve perc 13,800,094 | 53-5 |] 10,754,747 1,257,887 | 12,012,634 | 46-5 |} 25,812,728 | 2-315 
OBO seme eeoe 14,902,915 | 50-6 |] 12,923,708 |} 1,099,419 | 14,564,679 | 49-4 |j 29,467,594 | 2-615 
1940 3e Se See cr 16,666,234 | 49-5 || 15,509,779 | 1,514,458 | 17,036,090 | 50-5 |) 33,702,324 | 2-961 
194 Rees sore 17,227,151 | 46-2 || 19,332,479 693,902 | 20,026,082 |} 53-8 || 37,253,233 | 3-237 
194g eer 17,725, 761 42-0 24,140, 841 388,948 | 24,529, 361 58-0 42,255, 122 3-626 
AUS tierra nes Se 16,321,006 37-1 27,303,776 391,475 | 27,695,098 62-9 44,016,104 3°727 
19442) Manca. 15,660,808 | 35-7 || 27,948,008 218,511 | 28,166,201 | 64-3 || 43,827,009 | 3-650 
1Q45 eS aeee teat 15,227,819 | 38-3 || 24,505,241 28,388 | 24,521,528 | 61-7 || 39,749,347 | 3-279 
1946.5 ase 16,502,508 | 39-0 |] 25,639,541 101,580 {| 25,740,704 | 61-0 || 42,243,212 | 3-432 
I A ee ee 14,666,276 | 34-0 || 28,410, 149 52,777 | 28,462,242 | 66-0 fH] 43,128,518 | 3-428 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Includes small tonnages from countries 
other than the United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column to 
take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
3 Figures based on estimates of population given at p. 139. 4 Subject to revision. 


22.—Coal Output, Exports, Imports, and Coal Made Available for Consumption 
in Canada, 1947 


Nore.—For details by provinces, see the Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada. 


Canadian Coal Coal Made 

Grade Boece d | Available for 

Output Exported Consumption 
short tons short tons short tons short tons 
ANCA CITC. Jivsecnio ed Satine «cis oeoabe once oe Nil Nil 4,464,007 4,464,007 
AtUIINOUS A ely ates steer sia Peace eee 11,060, 486 706, 408 25, 841, 440 36, 195, 518 
Sub-DitUMlnONss, ce oac cet ete thats oe ots 3,231, 673 Nil Nil 3, 231,673 
UG Parbhr es Meceya nate Oe OM aC BERS ano ee ero 1,570, 620 8,141 203 1, 562, 682 
Totals: os sears ae 15,862,779 714,549 30,305,650 45,453,880 


1 Coal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared from customs. 


Petroleum.—A brief account of the development of the petroleum industry 
in Canada is given at pp. 266-267 of the 1941 Year Book. The development of 
oil production in the Northwest Territories is covered in the 1943-44 edition, pp. 
316-317. 


Demands for home production of oil in Canada in 1946, exceeded 60,000,000 bbl. 
and of this amount Canada produced over 7,000,000 bbl. Over 94 p.c. of this 
production was supplied by wells in the Province of Alberta, the remainder from 
the Provinces of Ontario, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick. 


The remaining source of supply so far discovered in Canada is in the Northwest 
Territories where, during the War, 45 wells were pouring oil from that area through 
a 500-mile pipeline to Whitehorse from Norman Wells. This was an emergency 
venture and, with the end of hostilities, was abandoned as entirely uneconomic. 
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The world problem of supply and demand in oil has become a major one. 
New fields are becoming harder to find and the steady production of the past years 
is declining. In view of these facts the encouraging developments on newly proven 
acreages of oil production in Alberta during the past few years have been of great 
importance and, for Canada, an incentive to greater possible production. 


The quantity of crude petroleum produced in 1947 was slightly less than in the 
previous year. 


-—Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Provinces, 1936-47 


Northwest 


Year | New Brunswick Ontario Alberta Warriterios Canada 
bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
OSG ear: 17,112) 24,075) 165,495) 350,767) 1,312,368) 3,019, 930 5,399} 26,995) 1,500,374) 3,421, 767 
LOB TiS Bem 18,089} 25,496) 165,205) 356,000) 2,749,085) 4,961,002] 11,371) 56,855) 2,943,750} 5,399,353 
LOSS eee 19,276) 27,246) 172,641) 359,268) 6,751,312) 8,775,094) 22,855) 68,565}! 6,966,084] 9,230,173 
AOS Qian ez 22,799] 32,082] 206,379] 401,430] 7,576,932) 9,362,363] 20,191) 50,477]! 7,826,301] 9,846,352. 
1940 22,167} 31,220) 187,644) 397,078] 8,362,203)10, 694,394] 18,633} 37, 265)| 8, 590, 9782 11,160, 9132 
LOST ae 31,359} 44,102) 160,238] 337,760] 9,918,577)13,985,906) 23,664] 47,328 10, 133, 838 14, 415, 096 
1942.At ws 28,089} 39,467) 143,845) 306, 242/10, 117,073)15, 514,665) 75,789 108, 4771110, 364, 796 15, 968, 851 
1943: tne 24,530} 34,342] 132,492] 311,356] 9,601, 530)15, 724. 518} 293,750 400,201 10,052, 302 16.470, 417 ; 
1944.3 es 23,296} 32,832] 125,067] 296,420] 8,727,366]14, 468, 061/1, 223, 675} 632, 587/10, 099, 404/15, 429, 900 
194572. 30,140} 42,413) 113,325] 268,478) 7,979,786 13, 169, 692 345, 171 136, 303}| 8,482,7962/13,632,2482 
10463 S50 28,584} 40,018} 123,082} 291,719 7. 137,921 14,347,933 177, 282 173,392] 7,585,5552| 14,989 ,0522 


19478, is 22,848) 31,987) 124,954) 337,375] 6,711,2761/13, 489,665) 244,194) 239,310) 7,632,204?) 14,701,3192 


1 These figures are compiled on a somewhat different basis from the figure of the Alberta Govern- 
ment given on p. 477. 2 Includes 331 bbl. at $256 produced in Saskatchewan in 1940; 14,374 bbl. at 
$15,362 in 1945; 118,686 bbl. at $135,990 in 1946 and 528,932 bbl. at $602,982 in 1947. 3 Subject to revision. 


The Alberta Oil Fields.*—The principal source of oil production in Alberta 
is in the Turner Valley. This field, although now 33 years old, accounted for 
97,134,674 bbl. of oil from 1914 to Dec. 31, 1947, or over 90 p.c. of the total oil 
production of the Province. Production in this field has shown a steady decline, 
however, since 1942 although, due to newly discovered fields, the over-all Alberta 
production figures are again increasing. 


There are at present 278 producing wells in this area and total production in . 


1947 amounted to 5,449,575 bbl. 


Fields outside Turner Valley have continued to show noticeable increases. 
The Conrad and Taber fields were among the major producers during 1946 with 
production of 212,645 and 206,925 bbl. The Lloydminster field, however, became 
the centre of interest during the latter part of the year and, next to Leduc (see p. 477), 
is the most interesting area under development. This field, lying partly in Alberta 
and partly in Saskatchewan, showed the encouraging increase of from 23 wells 
producing 76,187 bbl. in 1946 to 46 wells with a production of 304,236 bbl. in 
1947, from the Alberta side. 


° 


Early in 1947, when a shortage of oil supplies became generally noticeable, a 
new major producing field was discovered about 10 miles from the town of Leduc 
or about 20 miles south-west of Edmonton, Alta. This area, known as the Leduc 
field, came into production on Feb. 13, 1947, and No. 1 well was pronounced the 
largest producer of any field except Turner Valley. 


* Statements taken from ‘1948 Alberta Oil Review” by A. C. Ballantine, Supervisor of Technical 
Publications, Government of Alberta. 
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_ Toward the close of the year, 30 wells in this area were producing daily 3,500 
bbl. of oil of excellent quality, free of sulphur and with lubricant content. The 
oil is being carried from the field by pipeline to railhead at Nisku, about 8 miles 
east of the field. The Leduc field is developing in a most promising way and offers 
to be the greatest Canadian oil discovery since Turner Valley. 


The following table gives production by fields, in 1947. 


24.—Production of Alberta Oil Fields, 1947 


Norte.—Figures for total production of petroleum for the years 1922-46, are given at p. 473 of the 1947 
Year Book. 


Field Quantity Field Quantity 
bbl. bbl. 
PUTET QUIEN Rass < eslarh olee® elas ale Dede Dy O:cllis WW AIDMC EI Eb gees ic i ehss a > clievcvsne YR «ec ae ote ome 18,325 
HAO CANS cee o cides ete aE ol Mu ese eae teens S125 42 Goal LOOSE ON NUE, eee ela ooh 0.5 Gi us Boone HS SINT 4,312 
Lloydminster (Alberta side)........... SOAR Zo Op LOLA ater wR os meee coe ek eyes 4,159 
DRA DCLE mae Sapa Ha eae ae ata ye Roe 3 BOD. 23 Galle Iter Danie Fe OWING: (es. eames Gio Seo. Cae ne 2,619 
GORA oor) cade Serves b/sck, Matas ROR sips 22 eu OV.OSti sewed Roce ak bakes ROIS ube tase Rs 115 
VRE TREE 2 Sten ter ceteieeaiiats ots (eecaver lors ane als Ha Si AO Mell ES OIAGT Was etseetens pone Meets as ble als eee emer TOR 30 
PE SIMCOSS See et NE Talc oeiae fois Bree Wo a leeeinpeie: 106, 920 a 
POtah tome ee eee 6,809,284 


The Tar Sands and Bituminous Developments.—Alberta, in its bituminous sands 
deposit at McMurray, has the greatest known oil reserve on the face of the earth. 
Estimates vary between that of Canadian geologists at 100,000,000,000 tons and 
that of the United States Bureau of Mines at 250,000,000,000 tons. The yield 
at present is about one barrel of oil per ton of sands. 


At Bitumount, 50 miles north of McMurray on the Athabaska River, an Oil 
Sands, Limited, plant has been erected and experimentation regarding processing 
of the sand in that area is being carried out. Overburden covering the outcrop 
is very light at Bitumount and the product, being soft, lends itself more readily to 
separation than the harder outcrop in other parts of the reserve. 


Another feature of the Bitumount area is the question of usage of the separated 
sand for glass manufacture. The sand analysed for such purpose has been favourably 
reported on, and quantities have been transported to points of manufacture. 


A rich deposit of ‘liquid bitumen’ has been uncovered by Federal Government 
geologists on the west side of the Mildred-Ruth Lakes area, opposite the mouth of 
Steepbank River, 20 miles north of Fort McMurray in northeastern Alberta. The 
estimate of bitumen content per acre ranges as high as 350,000 bbl. The deposit 
is located within 20 miles of the north terminus of the Northern Alberta Railway 
at Waterways, and is about 250 miles north and east of Edmonton. 


Within the area of best-grade material in the deposit, the 18 holes assayed thus 
far give a good indication of the quality and size of the deposit and, while they are 
quite insufficient for any precise estimates, the presence of a deposit large enough 
to warrant consideration of commercial development is indicated. 


Natural Gas.—The producing natural gas wells in Eastern Canada are in 
southwestern Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B. In Western Canada the principal 
producing fields are in Alberta and include the Turner Valley (about 35 miles south- 
west of Calgary), Medicine Hat, Viking (about 80 miles southeast of Edmonton), 
Redcliff, Foremost, Bow Island and Wetaskiwin. Wainwright, Alta., is supplied 
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with gas from the Maple Leaf Well in the Fabyan field. In 1947, Alberta was 
credited with 57 p.c. of total value and 85 p.c. of the total quantity of natural gas. 
Ontario produced over 41 p.c. of the value and over 14 p.c. of the total quantity. 


25.—Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Produced, by Provinces, 1936-47 


Notr.—For the years 1892-1919, see the Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, 1928, 
p. 188; for the years 1920-28 see p. 347 of the 1940 Canada Year Book; and for 1929-35, p. 350 of the 1946 
edition. 


Year New Brunswick Ontario Alberta Canadal 
M cu. ft $ M cu. ft $ M cu. ft $ M cu. ft. $ 
103680 cee 606,246 | 298,819 | 10,006,743 | 6,052,294 | 17,407,820 | 4,376,720 }} 28, 113,348 10, 762, 243 
LOSE sacra 576,671 | 283,922 | 10,746,334 | 6,588,798 | 20,955,506 | 4,766,437 I] 32,380,991 11, 674, 802 
LOSS Sere. 577,492 | 284,689 | 10,952,806 | 6,460,764 | 21,822,108 | 4,807,346 |] 33,444, 791 11, 587,450 
TOSO eee 606,382 | 292,403 | 11,966,581 | 7,261,928 | 22,513,660 | 4,915,821 |} 35,185, 146 12,507,307 
1940200... 616,041 | 300,543 | 13,053,403 | 7,745,834 | 27,459,808 | 4,923,469 |] 41,232,125 13, 000, 593 
19413 Aes, 653,542 | 317,437 | 11,828,703 | 7,140,130 | 30,905,440 | 5,175,364 }} 43,495,353 12, 665, 116 
[O42 cee 619,380 | 299,688 | 10,476,770 | 6,809,901 | 34,482,585 | 6,146,146 || 45,697,359 13,301,655 
LOA eee 675,029 | 327,787 7,914,408 | 6,548,913 | 35,569,078 | 6,241,815 || 44,276,216 13, 159, 418 
1944) Fes eee 702,464 | 341, 636 7,082,508 | 4,694,097 | 37,161,570 | 6,339,817 }) 45,067, 158 11,422,541 
1045 eae 653,230 | 317,568 7,199,970 | 4,837,586 | 40,393,061 | 7,095,910 | 48,411,585 12,309, 564. 
1946....... 541,010 | 262,441 7,051,309 | 4,656,528 | 40,097,096 | 7,184,006 }| 47,900, 484 12, 165, 050 
194 (20 ne 465,259 | 223,324 7,581,715 5, 928,115 | 45,089,861 | 8,116,175 |] 53,310,382 14; 317, 843 


1 Totals for Canada include small amounts produced in Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 
2Subject to revision. 


Subsection 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals (Excluding Fuels) 


The most important minerals in this group are asbestos, gypsum and salt, 
but it also includes numerous other items such as feldspar, graphite, iron oxide, 
magnesitic dolomite, mica, nepheline syenite, peat moss, sulphur, silica brick, 
sodium sulphate, soapstone and talc. 


Asbestos.—The asbestos produced in Canada is practically all of the chrysotile 
variety and comes entirely from the serpentized rock in the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec. The value of the annual production of asbestos increased from less than 
$24,700 in 1880 to $25,240,562 in 1946 and $31,847,185 in 1947. The Canadian 
deposits are the largest known in the world. The producing centres are Thetford 
mines, which has been producing since 1878, Black Lake, East Broughton, Vimy 
Ridge, Asbestos, and St. Remi de Tingwick in Quebec. The veins of chrysotile 
asbestos vary in width from one-quarter inch to one-half inch and occasionally 
fibre has been obtained several inches in length. The fibre is of good quay and 
well adapted to spinning. 


The world’s largest market is in the United States and Canada’s proximity to 
this market is very advantageous to the asbestos industry in this country. 


26.—Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced, 1936-47 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1896-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 424 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 354 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 353 of the 1946 edition. 


Year 


Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 

short tons $ short tons $ 
19366 x eeeerae a. eee BOLEZS (A 295908 SE Samia 042 ees eee ae ee 439,459 | 22,663,283 
LOST taint ae 410, 02614, 505 579) elt O43 econ es ee eee oa eee 467,196 23,169,505 
1938.53 Cader eee 2895793 |) 12,890,195 104d meee eee ee re 419,265 | 20,619,516 
1939 os Se ee ee ee 264 472.115; 859, 2128 4045. ot. code Ase bee oat 466,897 | 22,805, 157 
1940 eet atone none rte ehh 640, C008 2s LONOLO GSO all 614 Greens aerate ae eee 558, 181 25, 240, 562 
1941 Seiki... eRe Bln S20. bod AOS S40) BO Ths es sok ie eT eee 662,533 | 31,847,135 


eo 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Gypsum.—The use of gypsum in the building trades has increased rapidly 
and Canada has extensive deposits of gypsum favourably situated for commercial 
developments. They are chiefly located in Hants, Inverness and Victoria counties, 
N.S.; Hillsborough, N.B.; Hagersville and Caledonia, Ont.; Gypsumville and 
Amaranth, Man.; and Falkland, B.C. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in 
New Brunswick ‘is of very high grade. Gypsum is exported from Canada in crude 
form mainly to the United States for the manufacture of gypsum products. Canadian 
production of gypsum amounted to 2,390,157 tons in 1947. 


27.—Gypsum Produced, by Provinces, 1936-47 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-35 are given at p. 321 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


New British 


A Nova Scotia B anawielk Ontario | Manitoba Golan big Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity | Quantity | Quantity | Quantity |} Quantity 
tons $ tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1OS6 Saeeiet, s 729,019 808, 294 38,470 40,191 12,064 14,078 833,822 | 1,278,971 
NOS Fimo eee 926,796 978, 288 36, 906 53, 780 13,941 15,764 || 1,047,187 | 1,540,483 
HOS Siaeccewees 870, 856 908, 383 48,418 57, 503 14,571 17,451 }} 1,008,799 | 1,502,265 
E939 At eee 1,298,618 | 1,340,830 29,765 59,440 15,961 18,150 }} 1,421,934 | 1,935,127 
1940R SM se.2 1,278,204 | 1,302,347 52,218 75,271 23,108 19,987 ) 1,448,788 | 2,065,933 
TOA ta nee 1,395,172 | 1,517,297 56,172 90, 599 27,601 23, 862 || 1,593,406 | 2,248,428 
1942 8. sites 394,216 512,762 36, 623 82,796 29,218 23,313 566,166 | 1,254,182 
NOS Speers 6 255,736 368, 639 36, 263 92,448 37,989 24,412 446,848 | 1,381,468 
MOBS eo yk 401, 284 489, 932 42,040 90, 288 38, 330 24, 222 596,164 | 1,511,978 
TOES 48 ic, Ts 634, 960 790,273 46,755 92,174 42,275 23,617 839,781 | 1,783,290 
19464%....... 1,538,738 | 1,812,815 38, 839 122,524 63, 187 47,649 | 1,810,937 | 3,671,503 
Tho bbe ve ees 2,053,145 | 2,520,690 61, 616 155, 002 67,471 52,923 || 2,390,157 | 4,388,745 


1 Subject to revision. 


Salt.—Salt is obtained from brine wells in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta, while at Malagash, N.S., it is recovered by mining rock salt and by 
evaporation from brine. The centres of production in Ontario of the salt industry 
are in Amherstburg, Goderich, Sandwich and Windsor. 

In Nova Scotia a new recovery plant near Amherst began operations in 1947; 
previously all the output in this Province was from the mine at Malagash. A new 
plant near Unity, Sask., will be in production early in 1948. The market for 
salt in Canada is steadily increasing. Domestic production is sold principally 
to the dairy, meat-curing and -canning industry, to fisheries, to highways and trans- 
port departments, to agriculturists for use as a soil sweetener, to the chemical 
industries, and as table salt. In 1947, Ontario produced 632,544 tons of salt, 
86 p.c. of the Canadian total. About one-half of the Dominion’s output is used in 


‘making caustic soda, soda ash and related chemicals. 


28.—Salt Produced, by Provinces, 1936-47 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-35 are given at p. 354 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Year eke Ontario Manitoba Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
SG. 2eSeShenon ae aer oar 38,774 350,044 2,498 Nil 391,316 1,773,144 
_ EN pin ae eee 47,865 407,701 3; 091 a 458, 957 1,799,465 
MEL SS ee ee ee re 44,950 388, 130 2,920 4,045 440,045 1,912,913 
EOL 2 Se ae ees 47, 885 370, 843 2,453 3,319 424, 500 2,486, 632 
RHO Ee CA eink ae a 42,495 ; 412,401 3,076 6,742 464,714 2,823,269 
LAN ae ee 54,007 | 477,170 13,051 16, 617 560, 845 3, 196, 165 
TEED Sie ala Beli ae a 50, 199 558, 407 22,706 22,360 653, 672 3, 844, 187 
CTE) Ds SS es a 47,775 594, 889 27,523 17,499 687, 686 4,379,378 
LM 8 8 aOR ea a ee a 38, 809 603, 806 27,267 25,335 695, 217 4,074,021 
LIC: LOS Beh A oo es 37,825 578, 697 27,133 29,421 673,076 4,054, 720 
BADR Case eS a diec'e vice p< 38,371 441,679 26, 166 31,769 537,985 3, 626, 165 
isos 5 Og ig aa ke 44,395 632, 544 25, 686 28, 890 731, 515 3,693,769 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Sulphur.—Sulphur production statistics given in Table 29 represent the 
quantity and value of sulphur contained in iron pyrites shipped plus the quantity 
and value of sulphur reclaimed for acid manufacture, etc., from smelter fumes. 
As thus defined, the commercial output of sulphur in Canada during 1947 totalled 
196,780 short tons, valued at $1,601,372 compared with 234,771 tons worth 
$1,784,666 in 1946. Production in 1947 comprised 58,222 tons of sulphur in iron 
pyrites and 138,558 tons recovered from smelter gases. Output by provinces was: 
Quebec 48,722 tons valued at $182,542; Ontario 15,958 tons at $159,580; and 
British Columbia 132,100 tons valued at $1,259,250. 

Sulphur is used in Canada chiefly in the production of sulphite pulp, sulphuric 
acid and rayon. It is used also in the manufacture of explosives, rubber goods, 
insecticides, matches and in petroleum refining. ; 


29.— Quantities and Values of Sulphur Produced, 1936-47 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-35 are given at p. 355 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
JOSG3er tA Eee ae eae 122A EB 2 ST 0S3 20 50ul| OF 2teee see, correo en Mer nees 303,714 1,994, 891 
OS eee eh cee os aks eee 130, 913 1 Le OOo OAS IAs. cin ctor oaiccere son 257,515 1,753, 425 
1 OEE fe SR aaes cu ENe eee Ale tale 112,395 1, O44 58 N76 1944 lee eee oe Seo ne ees 248,088 1, 755, 739 
NOS See ee) Sok tetas te ok aes: 211,278 1 668702501)" 194 Gere aes o. eeerie era ee 250,114 1, 881,321 
C1 O:4 () eter stew 5 aeceaeait =.” eirs copia 170, 630 129801844894 64-2 oie ee eee 234,771 1,784, 666 
LOAT RUA, cece cee ere 260, 023 P, 702-786 WO Ilr e er Sete eerste 196, 780 1, 601,372 


1 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials 


Clay Products and Other Structural Materials.—Production of clay 
products and structural materials is dependent upon the activity of the construction 
industry in Canada; output in 1947 reached a record value of $72,716,159. This 
group includes cement, clay, and clay products (brick, drain tile, sewer pipe, etc.), 
lime, sand, gravel and stone. The cement industry in Canada began with the 
manufacture of hydraulic or natural rock cement. Production was probably first 
obtained at Hull, Que., between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland 
cement began about 1889 and the largest production is now in Quebec and Ontario, 
although there are active plants in Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
Common clays, suitable for the production of building bricks and tile are found in 
all the provinces of Canada, although production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec 
which are the chief areas of population. 


Stoneware clays are largely produced from the Eastend and Willows area in 
Saskatchewan and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, owing to the availability 
of cheap gas fuel, they are used extensively in the manufacture of stoneware, sewer 
pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. Stoneware clay also occurs near Shubenacadie and 
Musquodoboit in Nova Scotia, some of the Musquodoboit clay is used for pottery, 
but it has not been developed extensively for ceramic use. Two large plants and a 
few small plants manufacture fireclay refractories from domestic clay in British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. 


Important deposits of high-grade, plastic, white burning clays occur in northern 
Ontario, and clay deposits which yield a high-grade of china clay have been found 
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along the Fraser River in British Columbia, but china clay has been produced 
commercially only from the vicinity of St. Remi D’Amherst, Papineau County, 
Que., where mining operations were carried on prior to 1923. 

Ball clays of high bond strength occur in the “‘White Mud” beds of southern 
Saskatchewan, but these have not been developed to any extent. 


30.—Values of Clay Products and Other Structural Materials Produced, by 


Provinces, 1936-47 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1926-35 are given at p. 355 of the 1946 Year Book. 


New Quebec | Ontario 


Scotia |Brunswick 


Manitoba 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Alberta C 


British 
olumbia 


Year Nova 
$ 
1936.5 22], 4,763, 516 
LOST eos) 2) 295 soe5 
Aeee nes ele Gilt AT 
1939. ...] 1,829,207 
19402. .:| 1,855,771 
19412. ..| 1,330,888 


19473, ..| 1,852,704 


931,827) 7,503, 022/10, 326, 967 
1,128, 931/10, 350, 583)15, 121,178 
2,188, 889}11, 619, 514/11, 997,177 
1,911,041}12, 319, 773}12, 856, 694 

936, 161|15, 001, 749}16, 636, 844 
1,145, 412/16, 631, 657/18, 652, 999 
1,305,343} 17, 723, 293]16, 557, 804 

911, 121/15, 480, 999/15, 020, 990 
1,637, 409}14, 597, 540/15, 716,361 
1, 489, 210}17,051,3853]17, 487, 552 


1,817, 401/22, 615, 910/24, 293,081 
1,954, 209/26, 374, 065126, 492, 943 


1, 666, 789 
1,673,124 
1,805,875 
1,646,797 
2,600, 304 
2,197,095 
2,317,933 
2,288,339 
2,546, 722 
3,212,917 
4,235,389 
4,588,414 


380, 115 
585, 673 
781, 224 
556, 973 
906, 181 
631,732 
707, 123 
932,412 
864, 082 
834, 564 
1,322, 107 
970, 554 


1 Includes $27,663 for sand and gravel in Prince Edward Island. 
containers. 3 Subject to revision. 


31.—Values (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Provinces, 1936-47 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1926-35 are given at p. 356 of the 1946 Year Book. 


1,245,549 
1,303,533 
1,627, 462 
1,947, 453 
2,971,550 
2,626,277 
2,836, 160 
2,661, 834 
3,044, 236 
3,305, 941 
4,765, 108 
4,691, 637 


1,925, 293]25,770,7411 
2,413, 352)134, 869, 699 
2,247, 414/133, 878, 666 
2,314, 821135, 382,759 
2,795, 389}/43, 703, 949 
3,416, 996)/46, 633, 056 
3,564, 405/46, 992, 973 
3, 166, 768)/42,010, 254 
3,496, 782||42, 984, 937 
3,777, 922)148, 419, 673 
5,399, 721]166, 120, 221 
5,791, 633||72, 716, 159 


2 Includes value of cement 


Nova New : : Saskat- British 
Year Ses ie runawiek Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba chews Alberta Columbia Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
- 1936....... 355, 254 102, 256 691,765) 1,573,936 55, 564 95, 584 315,777 280, 891}! 3,471,027 
3 195.05 406, 846 123,876} 1,053,153) 2,033, 845 95,531 115,330 338, 638 349, 640]! 4,516, 859 
TOSS auz-: 340, 253 123,625) 1,022,194) 2,083,496 105, 334 118,713 SL laoot 365, 132/| 4,536, 084 
1939.... 339, 952 129,985} 1,274,776] 2,346,638 78, 892 148,774 461,079 371, 140}} 5,151, 236 
1940.... 490, 543 171,745} 1,546,246) 2,508, 540 102,906 164, 828 838, 856 520, 883] 6,344, 547 
| 1941.... 529, 435 193,643) 1,944,358] 3,087,616 84, 817 224, 897 952,144 558, 426!) 7,575,336 
: 1942.... 618, 441 246,041} 1,741,297) 2,549, 486 80, 890 271,325) 1,013,497 560, 746] 7,081, 723 
1943.... 478,571 216,446] 1,504,428] 2,453,829 132,382 348, 725 978, 649 495, 163]} 6,608,193 
= 1944.... 402, 694 207,051] 1,881,791] 2,347,396 197,383 330,907} 1,143,577 486, 626]) 6,997,425 
; 1945.... 433, 455 232,783] 2,534,630] 3,107,189 269,917 271,288) 1,401,875 661, 955]| 8,913,092 
1946....| 671,466] 336,971] 3,457,168] 4,288,780] 372,920) 411,446] 1,808,971] 859, 645/12, 207,367 
; 19471... 707, 000 326, 270| 4,192,563] 4,737,417 3888, 973 360,380} 1,853,509| 1,136,584/113, 702, 696 
1 Subject to revision. 
: 32.—Quantities and Values of Production (Sales), Imports and Exports and 
Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 1936-46 


=it~ oe 


a 

2 Production! Imports Exports 

: Year © | ——-- | — 

fe Quantity Value Quantity } Value | Quantity) Value 

- bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ 

a DUSOL 5 sini « 4,508,718 | 6,908,192 39,867 | 107,180 68, 929 56,909 || 4, 

. iby ea 6,168,971 | 9,095,867 61,082 | 134,113 72,568 82,978 || 6, 

meee, 1938:...2.. 5,519,102 | 8,241,350 48,497 | 105,326 89,419 | 101,059 |} 5, 
iL ae 5,731,264 | 8,511,211 16, 622 58,316 | 156,556 | 159,579 || 5, 
1940s. 7,559,648 | 11,775,345 13,213 69, 821 299,975 414, 442 ts 
1941.......} 8,368,711 | 13,063,588 11,986 59, 162 310, 873 517,762 8, 
$942... 9,126,041 | 14,365, 237 26,320 116, 126 273, 880 476, 284 8, 
al ca 7,302,289 | 11,599,033 18,577 | 111,698 | 172,601 | 344,004} 7, 
ie See 7,190,851 | 11,621,372 14,004 97,966 210, 449 377, 434 6, 
Le 8,471,679 | 14,246,480 32,653 | 141,539 | 281,944 | 535,012 || 8, 
1946.20.55 | 11,560,483 | 20,122,503 350,057 |1,098, 532 114,370 236,276 || 11, 


350 lb. or 3% ewt. 
631—31 


1 ‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1919-28 are given at p. 356 of the 1939 Year Book; and for 1929-35 at p.356 
of the 1946 edition. 


Apparent Consumption 


Quantity Value 


bbl.? $ 


479, 656 6, 958, 463 
157, 485 9, 147,002 
478,180 8, 245,617 
591,330 8,409, 948 
272,886 | 11,480,724 
069,824 | 12,604,988 
878, 481 14,005, 079 
148,265 | 11,366,727 
994,406 | 11,341,904 
222,388 | 13,853,007 
796,170 | 20,984,759 


2 The barrel of cement equals 
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Sand and Gravel.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout 
eastern Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are 
scarce. The local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest 
deposits, as their cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of the haul. 
This accounts for the large number of small pits and the small number of large plants. 
Every province, except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, produces natural 
bonded sand. By far the greatest part of production comes from the Niagara 
Peninsula, Ont. 


Some grades of sand particularly suitable for certain industries demand a 
much higher price than ordinary sand. Commercial production of sand and gravel 
is greatest in Quebec and Ontario; these two provinces contributed 74 p.c. of the 
total quantity in 1947. 


The greater part of the output of gravel and sand is used in road improvement, 
concrete works and railway ballast, and most of the commercial plants are equipped 
for producing crushed gravel, a product that can compete with crushed stone. 


Stone.—The stone industry in Canada has two main divisions, stone quarrying 
and the stone products industry. The kind of stone quarried in Canada includes 
granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate. The products of these quarries 
yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements 
for chemical and other allied industries. The gross value of stone of all varieties 
produced in Canada, in 1947, totalled $12,263,534 as compared with $11,185,711 
in 1946. 


33.—Quantities and Values of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced, 1944-46 


1944 1945 1946 
Material and Purpose Pie ac ee 


Quantity a Quantity es Quantity She: 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

Sand— 

Mouldinoisandetmes (aaataa ete hone 31,947 65, 168 31,611 57, 842 32,075 61,419 

For building, concrete, roads, etc...... 1,605, 514 743,191] 2,247,887 918,739] 3,421,830) 1,681,572 

OPE eee ae ee eee ates cee ee 50, 513 18,761 191,510 68, 468 61,801 19,117 
Sand and Gravel— 

Korrailway ballasteeetesns...cbiteseleees 4,428,721 900,610] 4,625,513) 1,116,297] 3,968, 123 867,616 

HMorjeoncrete Toads,-CvCr. san. soe acre. 16,648,511] 6,898, 582)17, 582,686] 6,573, 527/26, 640, 116/10, 530, 718 

Joy oS TaD TG eae die oo OnS wore: 3,007,422) 397,578] 1,974,885} 376,935} 2,024,029] 426,063 

@rushedroravele nen oe one: 2,627,358] 1,256,229) 3,096,611] 1,456,555} 3,801,720} 1,943,195 


Totals, Sand, Sand and Gravel... .|28,399,986|10, 280, 119/29, 750, 703/10, 568,363/39, 949,994) 15,529, 700 


ee ee ee 


Stone— 
Blaine kb a eee Lee aa 23,142} 396,202 56,711 751,401 70,928] 1,411,298 
Monumental and ornamental.......... 15, 942 737, 564 16, 229 786, 403 22,233] 1,129,046 
Limestone for agriculture.........:... 316, 945 601,042; 419,579 891,802} 480,639) 1,044, 651 
Chemical Uses— 
INT Oe eh oN Oe OI Cerrar oe 626, 052 523, 554 538,798] 489,055) 415,389 370,074 
IRilprand: Papers tent caise< Sates 208,665] 374,137 212,051 413,055 247,388) 478,074 
Oper teas eer ae tens On ote eee 274,645) 272,681 300,665) 313,059 208,371 215,917 
UD DIEING TIPLAD watelace sete nas tee 201,601 187, 823 241,780] 237,018] 326,265 286, 142 
Crushed iam sama ies ooh peeoee eecee 4,219, 635] 3,641,959) 4,282,286] 3,742,506] 6,073,451) 5,340,831 
Totals, Stone!...................06- 5,994,992] 7,159,177) 6,205,555) 8,166,700) 8,056, 260)11,185, 711 


1 Totals include minor items not specified. 
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Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc. 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral 
industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries, 
as well as a section on metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular 
intervals, include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages 
and salaries paid and net value of sales. 


The figures for ‘‘net income from sales’”’ of industries given in Tables 34 and 35 
are those reported by the operators and are, in each case, the settlements received 
for shipments by producers and the additional values obtained when the smelting 
of ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns 
to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 3 of this 
Chapter where, in the case of copper, lead, zine and silver, the values are computed 
by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. Some imported ores and 
concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works, 
especially in the production of aluminum where imported ore only is used and of 
cobalt which now comes mainly from African ores. The net sales of these plants 
include, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores 
and, to this extent, the net sales shown in Tables 34 and 35 include products of other 
than Canadian origin. 


34.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, by Groups, 1942-46, and by 
Provinces, 1946 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1936-41 are given at pp. 453-454 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Group, Year Plants Capital Em- Salaries Electricity | Net Income 
and Province or Mines| Employed ployees and Wages an from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
No. $ No $ 3 $ 
METALLICS 
Re Ae 483 | 768,245, 462 64,185 | 126,886,402 | 400, 152,674 374, 526, 623 
BUTEA atc ove shee cooss eo, wee 359 800, 060, 147 64, 324 128, 483, 302 467, 165,380 336, 544, 720 
PA rae) noes. seataareihass 418 2 58,486 | 116,427,696 | 409,904,049 312, 982, 733 
ROE SEPRIMEES. fb! CII tran @ sche vert 871 2 49,684 | 102,669,882 | 319,549,277 267, 798, 653 
LUE 2 a a 855 2 49,991 | 108,112,139.] 292,270,193 253, 174,086 
FUELS 
Me Nf ia wl aspsicalivbussove 6,238 | 246,242,581 30,117 48, 566, 913 12,277,793 76,393, 437 
Coe eRe ae 6,168 | 254,888, 821 30, 754 55,351, 328 12, 653, 594 75, 686, 828 
oe ee 6,279 2 29, 958 63, 720, 867 14, 156, 767 78,491, 468 
ME EMRE Co Bie.o sas .cieie se a:0.0,0 0 6, 343 2 29,159 56,323, 718 12,716,321 76,513, 440 
Pe PM Foc, 0 leu pie Jiaks,0"s 6, 504 2 28,705 57,095, 907 13, 909, 648 83, 647, 800 
__ Non-Merattics 
(Exctupine Fuerts) 
MRA, +, 1. afeiee oa eC 290 41,734, 421 8,117 10, 793, 259 7,822,375 27, 855, 522 
SESS ee eee eae 257 41, 654, 689 7,989 11,055, 861 8,410, 143 30, 833, 183 
LL eh 248 2 8, 233 12,164, 400 8,104, 871 29,632,077 
Beth Asses alae olelela « 203 2 8,318 12,712,321 8, 961, 846 31,379,055 
OST Se a ae 192 2 9,108 14, 307, 623 10,011,510 33,404,218 


' For footnotes, see end of table, p. 484. 
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34.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, by Groups, 1942-46, and by 
Provinces, 1946—concluded 


Capital 
Employed 


89, 123, 449 
86, 838, 770 


1,145,345,913 


2 
2 


1,183,442,427 
2 


Em- 
ployees 


112,140 


Salaries 
and Wages 


12,303, 686 
12, 685, 464 
12,495,351 
13, 574, 005 
17, 233 , 022 


198,550,260 
207,575,955 
204,808,314 
185,279,926 
196,748,691 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 
Process 
Supplies! 


11, 658, 604 
10, 656, 440 
11,219, 057 
11,916, 882 
16, 120, 768 


431,911, 446 
498,885,557 


443,384,744 . 


353,144,326 
332,312,119 


Net Income 
from Sales 


35,334, 369 
32, 464, 633 
32,916,190 
37, 885, 652 
51, 848, 199 


514,109,951 
475,529,364 
454,022,468 


413,576,800 . 


422,074,303 


ee ee SS SS et 


Group, Year Plants 
and Province or Mines 
Cuiay Propuwcts oe. 
AND OTHER 
SrRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
DE AR, cratnie hae ehgPe se « Ream a 4 5, 886 
1943 vec oans 5 8 ese = a 5, 665 
QA Ai tae eee ae Site en be nee ee 6, 007 
LOADS sateen, ore tere 5,598 
POAGHE Biaetge cise arse pea 5,906 
Grand Totals 
1 EE Oe en Ack in Ma 12,897 
1943 Cah es ee 12,449 
DE en ey oe Pere A 12,952 
1945 exe Rees 13,015 
194Gee ieee Pee ek: 13,457 
1946 
PROVINCE 

INovarScotia aieisasn 22s ch 660 
New Brunswick:......-.«. 433 
CEEDEO REA He ich. ets oe 3,492 
Ontarior.. 2.2. coats 6, 488 
INMFAmYtODa ae ol cciek ere eee 178 
Saskatchewan............ 241 
WAV OL Gaeers catha eon ners 1,022 
British Columbia......... 836 
BTN 0) tee te, Sere ae ae Oe 3 
Northwest Territories.... 104 


"1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
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27,572, 966 
2,363, 247 
41,793,277 
63, 895, 634 
4,446,790 
5, 672,652 
23,641, 650 
25, 109, 066 
906, 691 
1,346,718 


7,912, 532 
602, 186 
103, 398, 023 
120,018, 172 
11,719,343 
23,062, 280 
5, 880, 366 
59,197, 865 
105, 896 
415,456 


2 Not available. 


26, 425, 106 
4,236, 861 
97,020, 447 
147, 605, 421 
12, 480, 188 
22, 743, 522 
50, 981, 943 
58, 629, 880 
1,368,335 
582, 600 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in 1944, 1945 and 1946 is presented in Table 35. The difficulties 
imposed by the War in the way of labour shortages, lack of new equipment and 
essential supplies necessary for the mines, resulted in a steady drop in the gross 
value of production for the entire auriferous quartz mining industry. The gross 
value of recoverable metals, gold, silver, etc., in the quartz mining industry, which 


was $179,000,000 in 1941 fell steadily to $88,000,000 in 1946. 


35.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1944-46 


Industry and Year 


Metallics 
AlUvialecOlG see Stee vest ee ta Sheree 


A UEHerOUsHG UAT LZ nme ee aie < oats 


Copper-gold=silver..i3..cassscieees 


Plants 


Em- 


or Mines] ployees 


Salaries 
and Wages 


Purchased 
Fuel 


Electricity 


and 
Process 
Supplies! 


Net Income 
from Sales 


598, 556 
692, 683 
1,112,984 


37,023, 505 
37,690,177 
47,211,062 


10,710,071 
9, 663, 612 
10, 243, 487 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


84, 104 
80, 748 
155, 943 


19,029, 032 
18, 242, 253 
22,080, 531 


24,191,776 
21, 134, 603 
16, 870, 567 


1,197,021 
1,546,005 
1,693, 568 


75, 234, 384 
67, 577, 062 
66, 342, 152 


38, 198,039 
38, 165, 269 
37, 433, 982 


ve 


ee Sb Re ee ey ry 


be ATS AEE, <b ae Coen toa 


‘1. 
s 
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35.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1944-46—continued 
Purchased 
P E Sal E ot 
lants m- alaries lectricity | Net Income 
Industry and Year or Mines} ployees and Wages and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
Metallies—concluded No No. $ $ $ 
AIVET—CODAL UR on idiics veka hi ae cele 1944 11 165 260,575 99, 600 323, 260 
1945 8 166 247, 203 69, 967 82, 508 
1946 11 247 404,012 118, 363 207, 483 
Silver-lead-zinec..............e0008 1944 20 2,769 5, 810, 290 4,489,198 16, 802,759 
1945 20 2,485 5,473, 582 3, 934, 261 23, 167, 203 
1946 31 2,451 5,987,111 9,079, 895 39, 262, 606 
DICkel-CODDEE soak Pisa sss co seats 1944 9 7,628 14, 678, 695 9,048,726 54, 621,089 
1945 8 5, 997 13,008, 156 7,790, 226 45, 605, 169 
1946 9 4,439 10, 166, 680 5,332,956 34, 960, 264 
Miscellaneous metals............... 1944 20 1,385 2,809,013 2,057, 850 3,303, 143 
1945 23 985 2,041,349 2) 519-5741 1,756, 559 
1946 21 1,037 2,338, 442 3,479, 336 3,708,109 
Smelting and refining............... 1944 16 23, 927 44,536,991 | 350,903,763 123,303,038 
1945 17 16,771 33,853,120 | 265,777,648 89, 898, 878 
1946 15 14, 546 30, 648, 361 235, 152, 602 69, 565, 922 
Totals, Metallics................... 1944 418 58,486 | 116,427,696 | 409,904,049 312,982,733 
1945 871 49,684 | 102,669,882 | 319,549,277 267,798,653 
1946 855 49,991 | 108,112,139 | 292,270,198 253,174,086 
Fuels 
(CHEAS IR» ROS SRO IE trac er bea 1944 394 25,596 5as020s537 12,712,820 54,344, 700 
1945 373 25,301 49,431,965 11, 604, 450 52, 642, 796 
1946 365 25,487 51,343,975 12, 637, 105 59, 607,029 
BOUL ALIENS PAS gu Pe rect aes cic vstsiesekn <Evinsoone soc 1944 | 3,621 1,810 2,885, 654 201,152 9,571, 205 
1945 | 3,748 1,890 2,993,091 245,812 10, 614, 782 
1946 | 3,825 1,655 2,491,361 248, 437 10, 339, 738 
PPOCROLEIUNE cpio Soe ee eee ee no Be 1944 | 2,264 2,547 5, 814, 676 1, 242,795 14, 575, 563 
1945} 2-25222 1,968 3, 898, 662 866,059 13, 255, 862 
1946 | 2,314 1,563 3, 260, 571 1,024, 106 13, 701,033 
Totals, Fuels. chicas. 00. 1944 | 6,279 29,953 63,720,867 14,156, 767 78,491,468 
1945 | 6,348 29,159 56,323,718 12,716,321 76,513,440 
1946 | 6,504 28,705 57,095,907 13,909,648 83,647,800 
Non-Metallics (Excluding Fuels) 
PIBIOS LORENA Pon hiss oes eects LS 1944 10 4,050 6,401, 185 4,016,059 17, 820,317 
1945 12 4,237 6, 679, 885 4, 235, 725 19, 857,074 
1946 12 4,547 T7711; 921 4,975, 892 20, 269, 687 
Feldspar, quartz and nepheline 1944 42 529 772,385 467, 937 1, 636,093 
syenite. 1945 31 483 767,517 467, 290 1, 626, 590 
1946 36 517 876,034 440,701 1,727,972 
Me ODSUTID eth Raia. sali elec ons aer. 1944 14 328 490, 872 387,941 1,124,037 
1945 13 434 647, 287 575, 645 1, 207, 645 
1946 14 753 1, 246, 673 806, 571 2,890,156 
IORICLOS = gS oteteis cis lobe leks ccvis dledeess 1944 6 55 49,876 37,485 112,765 
1945 5 51 58,011 35,401 136, 652 
1946 5 60 77,727 36,017 116,251 
LLCS UR Re ee cere 1944 70 400 359, 797 56, 624 784, 402 
1945 40 174 190, 138 50, 492 182,778 
1946 27 129 153, 616 38, 086 160, 953 
Peat (moss and fuel)................ 1944 39 ees} 1,154,009 383,376 1,780,000 
1945 37 1, 233 1,304, 249 516, 104 1, 874, 202 
1946 41 1,391 1, 562, 689 671, 161 2,249, 651 
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35.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1944-46—concluded 


Industry and Year 


Plants 
or Mines! ployees 


Em- 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 
Process 
Supplies! 


Net Income 
from Sales 


—— = | | —— [| 


1,302, 148 
1,329,384 
918, 566 


133, 883 
134,782 
117,551 


1,500, 250 
1,601,068 
1, 582, 846 


1,498,424 
1,623,241 
1,590, 416 


68, 165 
79, 582 
63, 568 


1,188, 860 
1,378,366 
1,389, 098 


3, 287, 660 
3,241,456 
2,890, 423 


289, 084 
215,306 
240,116 


2,797,719 
3,037,352 


2,859,009. 


12,164,400 
12,712,321 
14,307,623 


8,104,871 
8,961,846 
10,011,510 


29,632,077 
31,379,055 
33,404,218 


i ee ee 


2,819,912 
3,348,351 
4,496, 283 


356, 892 
479, 855 
619, 679 


1,451, 686 
1,892,051 
2,553,369 


4,711,125 
6,093,719 
8,461,331 


767,798 
844, 690 
1,102,359 


ee ey 


3,176, 804 
3, 828, 206 
5, 115, 962 


2,254,775 
2,398, 117 
2,929,020 


1,414, 426 
1,473, 829 
1,616, 839 


2,494, 657 
2,759, 206 
3, 600, 797 


3, 154, 689 
3,114, 647 
3,970, 404 


1,518, 502 
1,974, 683 
2,643, 677 


5, 764, 387 
6,005, 605 
8,793, 963 


2,046, 550 
2,068, 489 
2,412,041 


391, 738 
416,390 
579, 489 


1,497,880 
1,451,715 
1,691, 598 


5, 478, 923 
6,938, 409 
9,563, 690 


6, 882, 354 
9,416, 426 
12,930, 058 


5,005, 235 
4,663, 859 
4,910, 127 


9, 888,381 
10, 151, 973 
14, 950, 211 


5,661, 297 
6,714, 985 
9,494, 113 


ee, en ee a, 


9,318, 547 
9,745,799 
12, 117,060 


9,700, 555 
9,942,199 
13,477,091 


27, 437, 267 
30, 947, 243 
42,284, 509 


12,495,351 
13,574,005 
17,233,022 


11,219,057 
11,916,882 
16,120,768 


32,916,190 
37,885,652 
51,848,199 


No. 
Non-Metallics (Excluding Fuels)— 
concluded 
SS ea brs. om: «ace coy erate ce mrerstparaie ole otarereiotone 1944 ) 
1945 9 
1946 9 
Tale and soapstone....... Salvrtae ts 1944 6 
1945 5 
1946 5 
Miscellaneous?.......... Datla shetetste stot OAL 52 
1945 51 
1946 43 
Totals, Non-Metallics............. 1944 248 
1945 203 
1946 192 
Clay Products, etc. 

Ciay PRopucts 
Brick, tile and sewer pipe..........- 1944 102 
1945 98 
1946 111 
Stoneware and pottery.......ecere- 1944 8 
1945 8 
1946 8 
TotTaus, CLAY PRODUCTS.........+-> 1944 110 
1945 106 
1946 119 

OTHER StRUCTURAL MATERIALS 

WSMEN Genet eee ee ciate eaten 1944 8 
1945 8 
1946 8 
LAIN Cex yee Aieetiaeie alte and te tide Moet es 1944 42 
1945 44 
1946 41 
Sandlandtoraveleescenern nec cee 1944 | 5,381 
1945 | 5,011 
1946 | 5,252 
Stone aot ott 6. cemeewe passin ect tee 1944 466 
1945 429 
1946 486 

Torats, OtHeR STRUCTURAL 
IMATE RIALS 58. os oho) nee eee 1944 5, 897 
1945 | 5,492 
1946 | 5,787 
Totals, Clay Products, etc........ 1944 | 6,007 
1945 | 5,598 
1946 | 5,906 
Grand Totals..2 70358 seeccs ee ence 1944 | 12,952 


1945 | 13,015 
1946 | 13,457 


104,878 
96,250 
99,196 


204,808,314 
185,279,926 
196,748,691 


443,384,744 
309,144,326 
332,312,119 


454,022,468 
413,576,800 
422,074,303 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


2 Includes natural abrasives. 
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Section 4.—World Production of Metallic Minerals and Fuels 


World production figures are available only for gold, silver, and certain fuels. 
Tables 36 and 37 give historical figures of world production of gold and silver. 
These figures are the official returns from foreign countries or in cases where complete 
data were lacking, estimates are included only for the countries shown in Table 38. 


36.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold!, 1934-45 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 


Nortre.—Figures for:intervening years from 1900-25 are given at p. 335 of the 1946 Year Book and 1926-33 
at p. 463 of the 1947 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
OSA att ee cakes. + 27,372,374 958,033,090 } 1940....../...6.< 33, 678, 608 1,178,751, 070 
TOS EE me scissile teens 29,999,245 1,049,973,575 OA pee ota ios ate ors 33, 685, 199 1,178,981, 965 
OBOE ccc oe an erate 32,930, 554 1,152, 569,390 TOAD eich 29, 858,342 1, 045,041,970 
I ROBY Gergie s Reer esas 35, 118, 298 1,229, 140,430 LOS ae tas <5 eens 20, 903, 289 731,615,115 
NOS Baeic cre tiie fetes as 37,703,334 1,319, 616, 690 ORAS oe aca ae ah eee 20, 903, 289 ToL, OLay ELS 
MOB QZ ee. kes cace tS 31, 122, 723 1089; 2006 R00" O45" rae ames 20,205, 964 707, 208, 740 
1 Valued at $35 per oz. fine. 2 Estimates for those countries not reported were included prior to 


1939 but for 1939 and subsequent years they are not contained in the totals. 


37.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1931-45 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1860-99, inclusive, will be found at p. 346 of the 1939 Year Book; for the 
intervening years from 1900-25 at p. 337 of the 1946 edition and 1926-31 at p. 464 of the 1947 edition. 


Average Average 
Year Quantity Value Gein: Year Quantity Value Heres 
be rue $7000 $ aa 7: fine +000 $ 

BOA Ls, cheinis aje:0is 195, 920 56, 842 0-290 |} 19391........ 220, 883 87,028 0-394 

BUNA Gh access 164, 893 46,506 0-282 |} 1940......... 228, 693 80,271 0-351 

PEADGS:s 2a )..6 sidg's 169, 159 59,201 0-350 > StO4t 52. tee 228, 505 80, 205 0-351 

BIAS 5. tnighy:c’s 190,398 91,930 0-483 || 1942......... 218,721 84, 426 0-386 

ME Ois «9. pi0:5y2.51s 220, 704 142,535 0-646 || 1948......... 193,231 87, 147 0-451 

PSD erors cio. se os 253, 696 115,175 0-454 || 1944......... 169, 466 76,429 0-451 

{aes 274, 574 124,077 0-452 || 1945......... 142,730 74,505 0-522 
Fes 562s: - 267,765 116,577 0-435 


1 Estimates not included for countries not reported in 1939 and subsequent years. 


About 60 p.c. of the total gold production represented in Table 38 in 1945, 
was accounted for by the Union of South Africa; 13 p.c. by Canada; 5 p.c. by 
United States; and 3 p.c. by both Australia and Southern Rhodesia. 


Silver production showed 48 p.c. of the total for Mexico, 21 p.c. United States, 
9 p.c. Peru and between 8 and 9 p.c. for Canada in 1944 and 1945. 
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38.— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by 
Principal Countries, 1944 and 1945 


Norre.—Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint. 


1944 1945 
Gold Silver Gold Silver 
Country | —-—_———_ —_—_--———— — = 
Value Value Value Value 
Quantity | ($35-00 | Quantity | ($0-45062 | Quantity | ($35-00 | Quantity | ($0-52240 
per oz.) per oz.)1 per oz.) per oz.)! 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 


North America— 
United States....} 1,022, 238135, 778, 330/35, 651,049]16,065,076|  915,403/32,039, 105)29, 046, 047/15, 173, 655 


Camadais ..cseciess 2, 922, 911}102,301,885]13, 627,109) 6,140,648} 2,696, 727/94, 385, 445)12, 942,906] 6,761,374 
Dex CO Sosa Gore 508, 88217, 810, 870]73, 502, 802/33, 121,833]  524,017|18, 340, 595/61, 097, 779/31, 917, 480 
Newfoundland.... 12,645} 442,575) 558,787); 251,801 11,633] 407,155} 664,781) 347,282 


Central America ; 
and West Indies 253,126] 8,859,410} 3,570,386] 1,668,887] 231,334] 8,096,690} 3,282,801) 1,714,935 


BOlivaae- ene... a sek 6,265} 219,275] 6,797,213} 3,062,960 12,860} 450,100] 6,683,560} 3,491,492 
Brazile: Gere eee 166,381] 5,823,335 28,723 12,943 162,401] 5,684,035 28,385 14, 828 
Ghilee wes eee 203,749] 7,131,215} 1,000,000} 450,620} 179,549] 6,284,215) 1,000,000} 522,400 
Colombia tune) 553, 530119,373,550} 197,318 88,916}  506,639]17,732,365| 118,587 61, 950 
INCU AG Of eam ce ,399) 2,953,965 441,345 - 2 - - ~ 
IRERUE het Si, eke 175,180} 6,131,300}15, 832,440] 7,134,414] 162,963] 5,703, 705|12, 886,661) 6,731,992 
Venezuela........ 64, 608} 2,261,280 ~ - 64,069] 2,242,415 = _- 
Europe— 

imileinicdl ety: 6,251) 218,785 46, 896 21,132 5, 782| 202,370 29,471 15,396 
IAT yee te cee 28,215} 987,525} 614,300} 276,816 193 6,755 3, 200 1,672 
alec tae 12,860} 450,100} 643,010) 289,753 12,860} 450,100) 643,010} 335,909 
Norway.........- ~ ~ 170,399 76, 785 ~ ~ 131, 818 68, 862 
Roumania........ 71,342) 2,496,970 71,310 32,134 91,308) 3,195, 780 189, 689 99,094 
Sweden.......... 124,327] 4,351,445] 1,036,669} 467,144 69,092) 2,418,220) 746,090} 389,757 
United Kingdom. - - 33, 742 15,205 ~ - 26, 968 14, 088 
Asia— 

Formosa: .2...4.- 24,963} 873,705) 130,004 58, 582 592 20,720 3,156 1, 649 
India (British)... 187,191} 6,551, 685 - - 168,407] 5,894, 245 - - - 
INOLCHe Ne Scene 118,957] 4,163,495) 2,847,222] 1,283,015 96,452) 3,375, 820 2 - 
Philippines....... - - - - 13,490} 472,150 17,208 8,989 
Saudi Arabia..... 8,683} 303,905 7,290 3,285 37,972) 1,329,020 28, 255 14,760 
Africa— 

Bechuanaland.... 11,575} 405,125 1,319 594 11,299} 395,465 1, 236 646 
Beigian Congo and 


Ruanda-Urundi. 363, 000}12, 705,000] 2,625,000) 1,182,938}  347,000}12, 145,000) 4,138,000} 2,161,691 
British East 


Africa— 

IWEny an. 2 apse 42,259! 1,479,065 11,498 5,181 38,517) 1,348,095 16, 659 8, 703 
Tanganyika...... 55, 148} 1,930,180 17,119 7,714 49,303] 1,725,605 21,749 11,362 
Cameroons, 

PENG ss. dae 18,378} 643,230 - - 14,668} 513,380 - - 
Hithicpiaiescc. cae. 63,720] 2,230,200 - - 50,000} 1,750,000 - - 
Laberiancs essence 30,772] 1,077,020 - - 9,016} 315,560 - ~ 
Portuguese East 

WATT CA) Pe ae eter 7,517), — 265, 195. = ~ Wy GdslNL (278,050 ~ - 
Rhodesia, 

Southerneen a. 592, 729|20, 745,515} 103,776 46,764}  568,241/19, 888,435 95,974 50, 137 
Union of South 

NETICA a jana tiene 12,279, 629/429,787,015| 1,213,051] 546, 625)12, 224, 629)427,862,015| 1,243,485} 649,570 
Oceania— 

INV EIE WN ean ee 656, 867/22, 990,345] 8,340,887! 3,758,570]  656,936|22, 992,760} 7,368,999} 3,849, 565 
Bu iecetn eee oe 40,443) 1,415,505 9,619 4,335 94,964) 3,323,740 29,398 15,358 
New Zealand..... 142,287] 4,980,045 328, 281 147, 930 128,364] 4,492,740 244, 544 127,750 
Totals?.......... 29,903,289 - 169,466,338 - 20,205,964 - 142,730,529 - 

1 Average price per fine ounce at New York. 2 Not available. 3 Totals include all 


countries reporting. 
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Coal.—The total estimated coal production of the world in 1938, the latest 
year for which complete figures are available, amounted to about 1,420,000,000 
long tons, a decrease of 6 p.c. from the previous year. 


Petroleum.*—Oil production for the world, in 1946, reached a total of 
2,750,705,000 bbl., including the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which was 
responsible for 164,000,000 bbl. in this period. The countries contributing the 
major part of this total were: United States, 1,733,939,000 bbl.; Venezuela, 
388,486,000 bbl.; Near and Middle East, 256,164,000 bbl.; Mexico, 49,235,000 
bbl.; and Roumania 31,206,000 bbl. The production of each of these areas, with the 
exception of Roumania, showed an increase over 1945. 


~ The British Empire produces only about 2 p.c. of world production of petroleum. 
Table 39 shows Empire production for the years 1943 to 1946. 


39.—Petroleum Production in the British Empire, 1943-46 


PC Or 
Country 1943 1944 1945 1946 Total 
1946 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Bahreméelslandw.>, foc co. es eet 6,570,000 6, 800, 000 7,304, 000 8,010, 000 0-29 
Borneo, British Sarawak and 
PAPANOL ee eons Nae eee east Nil 15, 000, 000 12,000, 000 2,100,000 0-08 
Stare Ree ee aor etek. soe ae 913,000 750, 000 750,000 700, 000 0-03 
MATRA PRS ad ors Uiawe e's ace GOS 10, 123, 205 10,099, 404 8, 567, 947 7,668,000 0-28 
Grrensubtitaan sven. cis occ eb beeen Nil 670, 000 500, 000 412,000 0-02 
India eter. ete ae eee Sen as Te 2,555,000 3,000, 000 3,000, 000 2,193,000 0-07 
BORING Aes. ee tics oO eee 25,000,000 22,000,000 21, 500, 000 20, 233, 000 0-74 
Totais, British Empire..... ..| 45,161,205 58,319,404 53,621,947 41,316,000 - 
P.C. British Empire of World..... 1-95 2-27 2-15 1-50 - 


A general estimate of world oil production for 1947, with presently procurable 
figures, gives an average daily production of 8,231,299 bbl. or a grand total of 
3,004,424,000 bbl. The United States, responsible for 61-78 p.c. of world pro- 
duction stood first in quantity of production. Venezuela held second place with 
14-47 p.c. of the world total, followed by the Middle East with 10-11 p.c. and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which produced 5-73 p.c. of the world figure. 


* Preliminary data supplied by J. L. Irwin, Supervisor of Publications, Government of Alberta: 
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CHAPTER XV.—POWER GENERATION AND 
UTILIZATION* 
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Section 1.—Water Power 


Canada, a country of many lakes and rivers, has been abundantly endowed by 
nature with great water-power resources which are well distributed from the Atlantic 
to Pacific Coasts. In most sections of the Dominion, adequate precipitation and 
favourable topography result in numerous rivers on which falls and rapids frequently 
occur and offer excellent opportunities for the development of hydraulic power; 
with the exception of the Prairies of the middle west, water power resources of 
importance are found in virtually every part of the country. In British Columbia, 
where precipitation is high, the rivers flowing down the Pacific slope of the 
Rocky Mountains offer many fine power sites. Alberta, although a Prairie Province, 
also has mountain streams from the Rockies as well as great reserves of unde- 
veloped power on its large northern rivers. The great Canadian Shield of Pre- 
cambrian rock, which forms an are around Hudson Bay, covers part of the North- 
west Territories and northern Saskatchewan as well as a large part of Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec; it is a rough, forest-covered, well-watered area characterized 
by innumerable lakes and fast-flowing rivers with many falls and rapids. The 
potential power of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River System forms part of the 
great resources of Ontario and Quebec upon which their status as the principal 
manufacturing provinces of Canada is built and which compensates in large part 
for the lack of indigenous coal. In the Maritimes, the precipitation is moderately 
heavy and the rivers, while not large, afford numerous possibilities for power 
developments of moderate size. 


The development from year to year of the great water-power resources of the 
Dominion is a good index of the country’s industrial growth and of the change in 
its economic life since the beginning of the present century. In 1900, prior to 
the inception of long-distance transmission of electricity, Canada’s economy was 
based largely on agriculture and the total of hydraulic installations, mostly small 
mills, was only 173,000 h.p. With the successful solution of the problems of trans- 
mission of electrical energy for use in distant communities, the development of 


* In this Chapter of the Year Book all information respecting power generation and utilization in Canada 
is co-ordinated; some sections, however, cannot be regarded as complete owing to the insufficiency of avail- 
able data. Section 1 has been revised under the direction of W. B. Timm, C.B.E., Director, Mines, Forests 
and Scientific Services, Department of Mines and Resources, by V. Meek, Controller, Dominion Water 
and Power Bureau, and Sections 2, 3 and 4 (except as otherwise stated) by G. S. Wrong, Director, Trans- 
portation and Public Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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large hydraulic projects became practicable and by 1910, the total installation 
had risen to 977,000 h.p. In ensuing decades, the growth in installed capacity, 
partly speeded by war demands, proceeded at an accelerated rate so that by 1920, 
the total was 2,515,000 h.p.; by 1930, 6,125,000 h.p.; by 1940, 8,584,000 h.p.; and 
by the end of 1947, installed capacity had reached 10,491,000 h.p. Among countries 
of the world, Canada is second only to the United States in total hydro-electric 
installed capacity. 


The availability of large amounts of hydro-electric energy from the Dominion’s 
water-power developments has so fostered the economic utilization of the natural 
products from land, mine and forest, that Canada has become highly industrialized 
and is now one of the more important manufacturing countries. Low-cost power 
from Canada’s rivers is fundamental in meeting the enormous demands of its 
largest industry, pulp and paper manufacturing, which ranks as one of the world’s 
great industrial enterprises; it also allows the economic mining, milling and refining 
of base and precious metals and facilitates their fabrication into a multitude of 
manufactured articles. The great hydro-electric undertakings, built to meet the 


_ domestic and industrial requirements of the country, were of incalculable value to 
- Canada’s participation in two world wars, particularly in the Second World War. 


Between 1939 and 1945, approximately 2,000,000 h.p. was added to the Dominion’s 
water-power capacity, all of which was used for war production; great quantities 
of power were also diverted from normal to war purposes; this allowed Canada to 


produce materials and munitions of war on a very large scale proportionate to 


population. 


From hydro-electric developments, ranging in size from a few hundred to 
more than one million horse-power, networks of transmission lines carry power not 


_only to most urban centres of Canada but also in increasing degree to the rural 


areas of the country. The wide distribution of power facilitates the dispersion of 
industry so that manufacturing processes covering foods, textiles, forest products 
and many others are important consumers of hydro-electric energy. 


This wide distribution of hydro-electric power has also benefited the residents 
of small towns and villages by making available the same conveniences of household 
electric appliances as those enjoyed in the large towns and cities; these services 
are being rapidly extended to rural communities. 


On the commonly accepted basis of one horse-power being the equivalent in 
energy to the work of ten men, Canada’s present hydro-electric installation furnishes 
energy equal to that of more than 100,000,000 workers constantly employed. 


Subsection 1.—Development and Growth of Water Power 


Although extensive utilization at present is being made of Canada’s water- 
power resources, there are large reserves still available for development. The greater 
part of this undeveloped power lies in the more remote parts of the Dominion but 
many sites within economic transmission distance of existing centres of population, 
have not been exploited as yet and existing power reserves not too distant should 
be sufficient to meet the prospective demand for some years to come, 
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Table 1 presents a summary of the water-power resources of Canada according 
to the records of the Dominion Water and Power Bureau as of Dec. 31, 1947. In 
the case of developed power, the figures for 1946 are listed for comparative purposes. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency Turbine Installation 
December, 1947 
Province or Territory a 
At Ordinary , At Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month || Dec. 31, 1946 | Dec. 31, 1947 


Flow Flow 
h.p h.p h.p h.p 
PrineecE. dward cislang= 6. crac eons eee 3,000 5,300 2,617 2,617 
IN OVE SCOUIB Se secs Cher tae, es rodratalacre TRO ees atceer eee 20, 800 128,300 133, 384 133, 384 
INS w Bruns wae Kim sats ais See eS Oe ae 68, 600 169, 100 133,347 133, 347 
Quebec neh chock Sie ten ee eee eae 8, 459, 000 13, 064, 000 5, 848, 572 5, 878, 872 
QCATIOS aye ere Coe ee eae so hoe 5, 407, 200 7,261, 400 2,679, 740 2,749, 740. 
Manitobarcne eceecrica mene Seen ate nite 3,309, 000 5, 344, 500 446, 825 458, 825 
Saskatchewan osteo eee he ee eee 542,000 1,082,000 90, 835 90, 835 
He aches weeps SES Re ME feat ADR ie ie ok ee 507, 800 1, 258, 000 93, 060 106, 560 
British: Columbiguacsteat ccc eee nae 7,023,000 10, 998, 000 864, 024 917,024 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 382, 500 813, 500 19, 719 19,719 
Canadarn oe Oe 25,322,900 40,124,100 10,312,128 10,490,923 


The figures listed in the first and second columns of Table 1 represent 24-hour 
power and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual drop, 
or the head possible of concentration, has been measured or at least carefully 
estimated. Many unrecorded rapids and falls of undetermined power capacity 
exist on rivers and streams from coast to coast (particularly in the less-explored 
northern districts); these will become available for tabulation only as more detailed 
survey work is completed. Also, unless definite studies have been carried out 
and the results made matters of record, no consideration has been given to the 
power concentrations that are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, 
where economic heads possibly may be created by the construction of power dams. 


The third and fourth columns give the total capacity of the water wheels 
actually installed throughout the Dominion; these figures should not be placed in 
direct comparison with those‘in'the first and second columns to deduce the percentage 
of the available water-power resources developed. At developed sites, the water- 
wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater than the corres- 
ponding calculated maximum available power figures included in the second column 
and covering the same sites. The above figures, therefore, indicate that the at 
present recorded water-powery resources of ,the. Dominion will permit of a turbine 
installation of more than 52,000,000 h.p.; also, the turbine installation at Dec. 31, 
1947, represents roughly only 20 p.c. of recorded water-power resources and the 
figures in the first and second columns, therefore, represent the minimum water- 
power possibilities of the Dominion. 


The growth of installed turbine capacity from 1900 to 1947 is shown by the 
figures given in Table 2, covering decades to 1940 and years 1941 to 1947. 
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‘ Y : 1. Canadian Shield 
Capacity of Sites proportioned thus--- 2 /Appalachiani Region 


1,000 horse-power to 100,000 horse-power __.__/ O 3. St. Lawrence Lowlands 
Above 1,000,000 horse:power 4. Great Plains 
100,000 horse-power to 1,000,000 horse-power: 5. Cordilleran Region 


NOTE:-- The numerous developed and undeveloped Water-Power Sites ; 6. Hudson Bay Lowlands 
under 1,000 horse-power capacity are not shown on the map. 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Installed by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
Decennially 1900-40 and Annually 1941-47 


Nore.—Statistics for intervening years 1900-30 are given on p. 361 of the 1939 Year Book; for 1931-40 
at p. 362 of the 1946 edition. 


Alta. BC. Canada! 


ey ee ee eee eee EEE ———EE 


Year | P.E.I 

h.p. 
1900. . 1,521 
1910.. 1,760 
1920.. 2,233 
1930.. 2,439 
1940.. 2,617 
1941.. 2,617 
1942 21g 
1943 2,617 
1944... 2,617). 
1945... 2,617 
1946... 2,617 
1947... 2,617 


plant came into operation in the Northwest Territories. 


-1JIncludes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


133, 384 


4,601 82, 864 
11,197} 334,763 
21,976} 955,090 

133,681] 2,718, 130 
133,347] 4,320, 943 
133,347) 4,556, 943 
133,347} 4,839, 543 
133,347} 5,847,322 
133,347] 5,848, 572 
133,347] 5,848,572 
133,347) 5,848,572 
133,347} 5,878, 872 


2,749, 740 


458, 825 


90, 835 


h.p. h.p. h.p. 


280 9,366] 173,323 
655 64,474) 977,171 
33,122} 309, 534] 2,515, 559 
70,532} 630, 792|| 6,125,012 
71,997} 788,763] 8, 584, 438 
71,997} 788,763} 8, 845,038 
94,997} 792,563) 9, 225, 838 
94,997} 796,024] 10,214,513 
94,997) 864, 024)| 10,283,763 
94,997} 864, 024]| 10,283,610 
93,060} 864,024] 10,312,123 
106,560)  917,024)| 10,490,923 


Turbine horse-power installed in Yukon for the 
decades 1900 to 1940 was, 5 h.p. in 1900, 3,195 h.p. in 1910, 13,199 h.p. in 1920 and 1930, and 18,199 h.p. in 
1940; the removal of a 3,180-h.p. plant reduced the installation for 1943-47 to 15,019 h.p. In 1941, a 4,700-h.p. 


Table 2 shows clearly the consistent growth in capacity since the beginning of 
the century; also the heavy increase in installation during the war years 1942 and 
1943. The 1947 increase was moderate, but new installations at present under 
construction have a capacity in excess of 500,000 h.p. 


Table 3 has been prepared to show under three classifications the purposes 
for which the developed water power is primarily utilized. 


3.-—Developed Water Power by Provinces and Industries, as at Dec. 31, 1947 


Province or Territory 


Turbine Installation 


| |  —_ 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


Alberta 
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In Central In Pulp 
Electric and Paper 
Stations! Mills2 

h.p _h.p 
579 - 
107, 539 11, 884 
104, 710 20, 694 
5, 466, 787 271,521 
2,441, 697 223, 692 
456, 925 ~ 
87, 500 - 
104, 500 - 
731, 167 130, 950 
2,000 ~ 
9,503,404 658,741 
90-6 6-3 


1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 


actually developed by pulp and paper companies. > 4 
industries other than central electric stations and the pulp and paper industries. 
and hydraulic turbines installed in Canada. 


328,738 10,490,923 


In Other Total* 
Industries? 
h.p h.p 
2,038 2,617 
13, 961 133,384 
7,943 133,347 


1,900 458, 825 
3,335 90, 835 
2,060 106, 560 
54, 907 917,024 
VETS 19,719 


3-1 100-0 


2 Includes only water power 


3 Includes only water power actually developed by 


4 All water wheels 


It may be noted that central electric station classification totalling 9,503,404 h.p. 


represents more than 90 p.c. of the total developed water power as of Dec. 31, 1947. 
In 1900 the corresponding percentage was 33-5, thus showing the tremendous 
growth in the central electric station industry since the inception of successful 
long-distance transmission of electricity. Central electric stations produce 98 p.c. 
_ of all electricity sold in or exported from Canada. 
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The pulp and paper turbine installation total of 658,741 h.p. shown in Table 3 
includes only water power actually developed and directly used by pulp and paper 
companies. In addition, this industry is the greatest purchaser of central station 
power, buying about 50 p.c. of all power sold for industrial purposes. Part of the 
purchased power is classed as secondary, being used for steam generation by electric 
boilers which have a capacity of more than 1,930,000 h.p. The motor installations 
for the use of primary purchased power aggregate approximately 1,480,000 h.p. 


The “other industries” group of Table 3, column 3, develops a total of 328,778 
h.p. solely for their own use. These diversified industries also provide a broad 
market for the power sold by the central electric stations. 


The figure of total hydraulic installation in Canada, 10,490,923 h.p., is the 
cumulative total of installation for all water wheels and hydraulic turbines. It 
has been adjusted to Dec. 31, 1947, by the addition of any installations made 
during the year even though this equipment may not be in use; adjustments are 
also made covering turbines or water wheels that have been removed. Somewhat 
similar figures are reported by the annual Census of Industry: they differ slightly 
since they are compiled on a different basis and represent only the sum of the 
installations in the plants actually in operation during the year being reported 
by the Census, not total installation. 


Additional information regarding Canada’s water-power resources is included 
in the 1940 Canada Year Book, pp. 353-364. Comparison is made with the resources 
of other countries and an extensive review is given of problems connected with 
the development, distribution and merchandising of power in Canada. 


Subsection 2.—Current Programs of Provincial Water-Power Developments* 


During 1947, additions to the generating capacity of the country totalled 
178,800 h.p., this was slightly more than one-half the normal rate of increase. Due 
to large additions made during war years, material and labour shortages, and to an 
anticipated drop in power consumption in the early post-war period, little con- 
struction was undertaken during 1945 and 1946. The great demand for electricity 
during 1946-47 caused marked activity by power-producing agencies and resulted 
in a huge program of hydro-electric construction and late in 1947, shortages of 
power, particularly in southern Ontario, required the imposition of restrictions on 
power use. Early in 1948, plants were under construction which will have a 
capacity of over 1,000,000 h.p. of which probably 500,000 h.p. will come into opera- 
tion later in the year. | 


Maritime Provinces.t —In the Maritime Provinces, while no additions to 
hydro-electric capacity were made during 1947, two new developments were under 
active construction and scheduled for completion in 1948. The Nova Scotia 
Power Commission is making favourable progress on the Dickie Brook development 


* Figures given in this subsection represent horse-power on turbine shaft; turbine capacity in electric 
horse-power is used in Subsection 2, pp. 502-514. 

{In addition to the water-power developments described, the Canada Electric Company is adding 
15,000-kw. capacity to its steam plant at Maccan, N.S. The New Brunswick Power Company com- 
pleted the addition of 10,000-kw. capacity in its steam plant at Saint John in 1947 and the New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission is building a new steam plant of 12,500-kw. at Chatham. 
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which will operate initially at 3,700 h.p. but ultimately will have three units of 


1,600 h.p. each; the Commission is also building a new steam plant at Pictou, 


with a capacity of 10,000 kw. The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company is 
proceeding with a development of one unit of 4,600 h.p. on Methals Brook. 


Quebec.—In Quebec, the Gatineau Power Company, in the spring of 1947, 
completed the installation of the fifth and final unit of 24,000 h.p. in its Farmers 
Rapids plant on the Gatineau River; the Lower St. Lawrence’ Power Company also 
completed the construction of its 6,000-h.p. plant on the lower Metis River and it 
was placed in operation in October. The Shawinigan Water and Power Company 
made favourable progress on the construction of its new development of 195,000 
h.p. at Shawinigan Falls, St. Maurice River, and it is scheduled for operation in 1948; 
the Company is also planning a development of 350,000 h.p. at La Trenche Rapids 
on the St. Maurice. The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission is adding a fourteenth 
unit of 50,000 h.p. in its Beauharnois plant No. 1 on the St. Lawrence River and is 
planning the construction of No. 2 power-house with a capacity of four units of 
50,000 h.p. each; the Commission is also installing a fourth unit of 16,000 h.p. in 
the Ottawa River Rapid VII plant in conjunction with a storage dam on Lake 
Dozois. Successful stream flow control was achieved by the Quebec Streams Com- 
mission on the rivers it regulates by the operation of its extensive system of storage 
dams. . 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario during 1947, 
completed the installation of a new unit of 70,000 h.p. in the DeCew Falls plant 
near St. Catharines. By the end of that year, the Commission also had two major and 
one smaller project under active construction with completion scheduled for 1948: 
the Stewartville development on the Madawaska River with a capacity of 81,000 h.p. 
in three units and the Aguasabon development, on the north shore of Lake Superior 
near Schreiber, rated at 53,500 h.p., were scheduled for operation in the autumn of 
1948: a fourth unit of 7,500 h.p. was being added to the Ear Falls plant, English River, 
and was expected to be completed by May, 1949. On the Ottawa River, preliminary 
construction activities were well advanced on the Des Joachims development, 
initial plans calling for an installation of six units of 60,000 h.p. each, the first 
two to come into operation in 1950; the Chenaux Rapids site, which will have an 
ultimate capacity of 160,000 h.p., was in the earlier preliminary stages of construction 
in 1948 with initial operation also scheduled for 1950. In Northern Ontario, a 
beginning was made on two new major projects: Pine Portage site on the Nipigon 
River will have an initial capacity of 80,000 h.p. in two units and ultimately four 
units; the Tunnel site on the Mississagi River, about 19 miles from Thessalon, 
will have two units of 29,000 h.p. each. 


The Prairie Provinces.*x—In Manitoba, the city of Winnipeg brought into 
operation the seventh unit of 12,000 h.p. in its Slave Falls power-house, Winnipeg 
River during 1947; the eighth and final unit under installation in 1948 is now 


*In addition to the water-power developments described the Saskatchewan Power Commission 
in January, 1947, brought into operation a new steam turbo-generator of 15,000-kw. at Saskatoon. 
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in operation. The Winnipeg Electric Company has work in progress in regard to 
raising the head at its Seven Sisters plant, Winnipeg River, to the final limit of 
66 ft. and the installation of a fourth unit of 37,500 h.p.; the present plant has 
three units rated at 20,000 h.p. under partial head but the ultimate capacity is 
six units of 37,500 h.p. each. 


In Alberta, the Calgary Power Limited, completed its Barrier Development 
on the Kananaskis River and brought into operation its 13,500-h.p. single unit. 
In northern Saskatchewan, the Churchill River Power Company is proceeding 
with the installation of a sixth unit of 21,000 h.p. in the Island Falls plant, 
Churchill River. 


British Columbia.—In 1947, British Columbia added 53,000 h.p. to the total 
hydraulic installation of the Province. The British Columbia Power Commission 
brought into operation the first unit of 28,000 h.p. in its new plant on the Campbell 


River, Vancouver Island, and construction is proceeding on a second similar unit. 


The Powell River Company completed the raising of the Scanlon Dam on the Lois 
River and installed a second generating unit of 25,000 h.p. in its Stillwater power- 
house. The British Columbia Electric Railway Company made good progress 
on its Bridge River plant, the first unit of 62,000 h.p. being expected to come into 
operation in the autumn of 1948. The city of Nelson is installing an additional 
unit of 6,750 h.p. in its plant on the Kootenay River. 


The Northwest Territories —In the Northwest Territories, favourable progress 
was made during 1947 on the construction of an 8,000-h.p. development on the 
Snare River about 90 miles northwest of the town of Yellowknife. This project 
has been undertaken as a Federal Government enterprise by the Department of 
Mines and Resources to assist and encourage development in the Yellowknife 
mining district, power to be supplied at cost to mines and other consumers in the 
area. 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry 


An article dealing with Government control of power in wartime is given at 
pp. 336-337 of the 1945 Canada Year Book. : 


Summary of Energy Generated by Type of Station, 1945 and 1946.— 
Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling or 
distributing electric energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased for 
resale. Stations are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz., (1) 
commercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, and 
(2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or Provincial Govern- 
ments. These are subdivided according to the kind of power used into (a) hydraulic, 
(b) fuel, and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class purchases practically all the 
power it resells; a few of these stations have generating equipment that is held for 
emergencies. The hydraulic stations contain water turbines and wheels with 
approximately 88 p.c. of the total capacity of hydraulic installations in all industries 
in Canada and the generators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 98 p.c. 
of the total output of all central electric stations. 
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4.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station, 1930-44, and by Provinces, 
1945 and 1946 


Generated by— Generated by— 
Province | Water, Thermal | Tol | Province | Water) Thermal | Total 
Power Engines Power Engines 
s 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | '000 kwh. 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
Veiga 17,748, 820 344,982 | 18,093,802 || 1938......... 25, 690, 785 463,375 | 26,154, 160 
Pt. o 16, 025,334 305,533 | 16,330, 867 || 1939......... 27, 836, 691 501,339 | 28,338, 030 
ees 15, 723, 838 328,219 | 16,052,057 || 1940......... 29, 537, 459 571, 824 | 30,109, 283 
Os aan ae 17,006, 069 332,921 | 17,338,990 |] 1941.....0... 32, 628, 930 688,733 | 33,317,663 
(AR as. 20, 817,309 379,815 | 21,197,124 |] 1942........ -.| 36,582, 953 772,226 | 37,355,179 
1935-. eS 22, 883, 735 399,298 | 23,283,033 |} 1943......... 39, 660, 312 819,281 | 40,479, 593 
S086 HA. a. 24, 932, 705 469,577 | 25,402,282 |! 1944......... 39,553,352 | 1,045,427 | 40,598,779 
Cy ae 27,175, 722 511,923 | 27,687, 645 
1945 1946 
PEP 3 470 16, 283 16,78 PPB: 513 16, 189 16,702 
OB Aree 357, 290 243, 139 600, 429 |] N.S......... 340,941 249, 551 590, 492 
Mess 6 oss 472,790 125, 909 598, 699 | N.B......... 444,793 148, 130 592, 923 
Dasa es ik: 22, 219, 679 7,338 1422; 927,012: }- Que... 2s: 23, 589, 563 7,758 | 23,597,321 
Uh gee eee 10, 733, 989 2,753 | 10,736,742 || Ont......... 10,771,742 6,393 | 10,778, 135 
Mlan'-© ks... 2, 280, 969 2,820 | 2,283,789 || Man......... 2,386, 339 3,036 | 2,389,375 
Sask......... Nil 249, 518 249,518 || Sask........ Nil 270, 691 270, 691 
ALS iss cots 305, 047 261, 698 566,745 || Alta......... 357,056 244,992 602, 048 
BC Anas. «: 2,760, 786 89,581 | 2,850,367 || B.C.1........ 2,801, 448 97,852 | 2,899,300 


Totals, 1945.) 39,131,020 999,034 | 40,130,054 | Totals, 1946.| 40,692,395 | 1,044,592 | 41,736,987 


1Includes Yukon. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Central Electric Stations 


The growth of the central electric stations industry has been almost continuous 
since 1919, when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made available. 
The depression that occurred in the early 1930’s resulted in decreased output of 
power for several years but output soon recovered. During the war years 1939-44 
the equipment was used to the practical maximum capacity, the output increasing 
by 42 p.c. from 1938 to 1944. The output declined slightly in 1945 but rebounded 

in 1946 to 102 p.c. of the 1944 figure. During 1947 a new record was established. 


The central electric stations industry is one that is particularly suited to large- 
scale operations because of the huge outlays of capital necessary. Capital invested 
and total horse-power installed increased almost continuously even during the 
depression years, mainly because large power projects, planned before the depression, 
were in process of construction. Off-peak and surplus power, used mainly in electric 
boilers of pulp and paper plants, grew steadily to a peak of 7,803,000,000 kwh. in 
1937 but, owing to war requirements for firm power, it was reduced during 1940-45, 
but rebounded to a new high of 8,067,489,000 kwh. in 1946. 
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5.—_Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1931-46 
Nortre.—Figures for the years 1917-30 will be found at p. 369 of the 1940 Year Book. 
Capital Revenue Power Kilowatt Persons! Salaries 
Year |Stations I ae ae from Sale |Equipment| Hours |Customers| Em- and 
BY; of Power! | Capacity? | Generated ployed Wages 
No. $ $ h.p. 000 No. No. $ 

193 lees x 559 | 1,229,988,951 | 122,310,730 | 5,706,757 | 16,330,867 | 1,632,792 | 17,014 | 26,306,956 
T9325 572 | 1,335, 886,987 | 121,212,679 | 6,348,654 | 16,052,057 | 1,657,454 | 15,395 | 23,261,166 
1039 e ene 575 | 1,386,532,055 | 117,532,081 | 6,616,006 | 17,338,990 | 1,666,882 | 14,717 | 21,431,877 
1934.:... 573 1,480, 852,166 | 124,463,613 | 6,854,161 | 21,197,124 | 1,660,079 | 14,974 21,829,491 
TO35 eae 566 | 1,459, 821,168 | 127,177,954 | 7,104,142 | 23,283,033 | 1,694,703 | 15,342 | 22,519,993 
10360 pe ce 561 | 1,483,116,649 | 135,865,173 | 7,119,272 | 25,402,282 | 1,740,793 | 16,087 | 23,367,091 
OR Vieen a 568 | 1,497,330, 231 | 143,546,643 | 7,342,085 | 27,687,645 | 1,805,995 | 17,018 | 25,623, 767 
193825; 589 | 1,545,416,592 | 144,331,627 | 7,476,976 | 26,154,160 | 1,873,621 | 17,929 | 27,148,688 
1939) eee 611 | 1,564,603,211 | 151,880,969 | 7,607,122 | 28,338,030 | 1,941,663 | 18,848 | 28,223,376 
1940..... 602 | 1,615,438, 140 | 166,228,773 | 7,935,867 | 30,109,283 | 2,006,508 | 19,054 | 28,895,595 
LOA es 607 | 1,641,460, 451 | 186,080,354 | 8,157,585 | 33,317,663 | 2,081,270 | 19,880 | 31,647,952 
1942 22 616 | 1,747,891,798 | 203,914,608 | 8,613,696 | 37,355,179 | 2,125,558 | 19,764 | 34,285,870 
19435. 24: 622 | 1,778, 224,640 | 204,801,508 | 9,602,794 | 40,479,593 | 2,169,148 | 19,120 | 35,785,932 
1944..... 626 3 215, 246,391 | 9,718,791 | 40,598,779 | 2,238,023 | 19,770 | 36,945,296 
1945..... 600 3 215,105,473 | 9,666,947 | 40,130,054 | 2,333,230 | 21,283 | 39,521,365 
1946..... 600 3 226, 096,273 | 9,825,459 | 41,736,987 | 2,476,830 | 24,577 | 46,422,998 


1 Excluding duplications. 


2 Not including auxiliary-plant equipment. 


3 Not collected. 


Although the amount of power used by domestic customers or for residential 


purposes is now only 9-3 p.c. of the total production of central electric stations, 
this service is exceedingly important. Details of the number of domestic customers 
served, the kilowatt hours delivered and the costs to the customers, exclusive of 
direct Federal, provincial and municipal taxes on such service, are shown in Table 6. 
The average consumption per customer and average cost per kilowatt hour vary 
considerably as between municipalities and also as between provinces; there are 
smaller differences between the average bills. 


6.—_Summary Statistics of Domestic Consumption of Electricity, 1931-46 


Average Average - 
Year Customers | Consumption | Gonsump- | Charge | Average 
Customer Annum 

No. 000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 
J OS te sea torste teetonesa ecm ekeg teicterctete slovecae 1,336, 721 1, 563, 704 1,170 26°38 2-25 
RDS ARTE TORE oe PRA TERS ceo EP es 1,357, 462 1,639, 498 1,208 26:83 2-22 
LOB Sie raas eerie coats ah sti eel nce doreaere 1,371, 806 1, 650, 395 1,203 26-21 2-18 
TRUS Yb ntaichecticn arr Sctteni eee hia hein era ete 1,379, 153 1,717,090 1, 245 26-47 2-13 
LOS OREM cuevorsrcuetsle ro eigen eee otearerer the 1,401, 983 1,769, 848 1,262 26-23 2-08 
OSG .s2 Se eer TAREE IE eee c Coens eee 1,443,059 1, 887, 116 1,308 26-61 2-03 
NOS 7 cates son cls cofnoto Mec Tie ete ra 1, 500, 128 2,007, 433 1,338 26-17 1-96 
NOS SO Mirtecn mete en ne tenes eat 1,559, 394 2,172,500 1,393 26°49 1-90 
103 wean tes SAC ern caine aah acne eat octane: 1, 623, 672 2,310, 891 1, 423 26-97 1-90 
POLO art, wapicle ates iets Gee meee ee 1, 694, 388 2,486, 572 1,488 27-41 1-91 
TOS] caeAte OP pee Was oheee eka AAS ae 1,755, 917 2,582, 405 1,471 27-73 1-89 
1 Ee ae Ne Bt 7 OETA CRORE uEsae ae cae 1, 803, 708 2,716, 895 1,506 28-11 1-80 
LOGS ak tie pce cose ON TIote Culinre voretace niats. tae 1, 852, 367 2, 848, 612 1,535 27-70 1-87 
1044 sey WRAL RE Shae hake etek Tinie act isten 1, 906, 452 3,046, 980 1,598 27°96 1-75 
ROY Ghee wits. legen an Cora ie ab cae Omer 1, 987,360 3,365, 497 1, 693 28-05 1-66 
VOSG Sree re deie heats greene actos wieainrene 2,104, 549 3, 881, 677 1,844 29-85 1-62 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—Auxiliary equipment includes 
only thermal engines and generators operated by them in hydraulic stations and in 
non-generating plants and does not include spare equipment in thermal stations or 
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spare hydraulic equipment in hydraulic stations. Such equipment is classed as 
main-plant equipment. The capacities of the equipment are the manufacturers’ 
ratings and, for water wheels and turbines the kilowatt hour capacities vary 
with the supply of water. The majority of the hydraulic stations are large, serving 
wide areas over transmission lines, whereas most of the plants with thermal engines 
are small, serving the needs of the local municipality. 


7.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1945 


Nortt.—Kva. means kilo-volt-amperes. 


Water Wheels ae eae 4 
Typeot anc ermal Engines enerators 
Equipment [howe Turbines Puen, 
and Province No. ]c it Average a C it Average N C it Average 
; apaclly | Canacity we apacity | Canacity © apaclty | Canacity 
No h.p. h.p h.p. h.p kva kva 
Matn-PLANnt 
EQuireMENT 
eva dita OR 9 6 363 61 16 8, 852 553 20 6, 945 347 
INE SR ies 5 47 57 108, 065 1, 896 34 96,375 2, 834 91 169, 222 1, 860 
ING ES teeyale oct 14 iv 107,010 6, 295 18 42,752 2,375 34 128, 362 3,775 
Quiew ec. 2 99 | 293 | 5,397,832 | 18,423 11 3,015 27 302 | 4,573,472 | 15,144 
Onteee Se. ns ote fo 120 821 | 2,289,057 7,131 is 1, 503 100 335 | 1,840, 929 5,495 
Miami tidecs'se de 19 43 508,300 | 11,821 31 3,514 113 74 410, 636 5, 547 
Sasksa). fc 141 | Nil - ~ 277 169, 253 611 | 275 142, 919 520 
nee eee 78 9 91,000 | 10,111 } 156 112, 837 723 | 152 169,659 |. 1,116 
.C. an 
Yukon..... 73 85 714, 937 8,411 57 12, 282 216 || 147 593, 623 4,038 
Totals..... 600 | 838i | 9,216,564 | 11,091 || 615 450,383 732 || 1,430 | 8,035,767 5,619 
AUXILIARY- 
PLANT 
EquiemMent | Nil | Nil ~ = 111 173,312 1,561 101 146, 55 1, 451 
Grand 
Totals....| 600 | 831 | 9,216,564 | 11,091 || 726 623,695 859 || 1,531 | 8,182,323 5,344 


8.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1941-46 


Province or Territory 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 

‘Prince Edward Island...... 11, 869 13,096 14, 616 15, 968 16, 753 16,702 
SNOVASCObIA. © 6 oie cod acca we ode 480,177 516, 828 579, 470 582, 589 600, 429 590, 492 
New Brunswick............ 533, 074 489, 469 506, 134 521,951 598, 700 592,923 
‘Quebec......... BE dba Brats Aus 17,741,218 | 20,803,715 | 23,477,824 | 23,277,515 | 22,227,012 | 23,597,321 
BOUL ATA a ees as cores ees oe 9,635,697 | 10,181,711 | 10,308,673 | 10,538,574 | 10,736,742 | 10,778,135 
WEANTLOD A. bo Farts Shela eisa > 1, 926, 696 2,080, 810 2,223,725 2,232, 855 2,283,789 2,389,375 
Saskatchewan.............. 196, 341 211, 557 232,195 243, 884 249,517 270,691 
Miberta x. Be SoD 319, 743 418, 704 512, 985 555, 034 566, 745 602, 048 
British Columbia and Yukon| 2,472,848 | 2,639,289 | 2,623,971 | 2,630,409 | 2,850,367 | 2,899,300 
ONOGAIS -eras.ce views 4 $3,317,663 | 37,355,179 | 40,479,593 |, 40,598,779 | 40,130,054 | 41,736,987 


Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations.—Table 9 shows 
| the number of farm customers, the average annual consumption, average annual 
revenue exclusive of the 8 p.c. Federal tax, and the average revenue per kilowatt 
hour sold to these customers in each proyince for 1946. 
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Effective Jan. 1, 1944, the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission reclassified 
its rural customers, including under ‘‘farm customers”’ only farm contracts whereby 
one or more dwellings occupied by families engaged in the operation of the farm 
would be counted as one customer. This classification excluded other rural dwellings, 
stores, garages, repair shops, etc., also small properties of five acres or less except 
under special conditions. This change in classification explains the apparent 
decrease in farms served as shown in previous years. The Ontario Government 
pays for part of the cost of installing services to farm customers, which accounts 
in part for the lower average revenue per kilowatt hour in Ontario as compared 
with the other provinces. 


9.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations, 1946 


Kilowatt Hours 


Delivered Revenue Received 
Province or Territory | Customers rice Averdue Average 

Total per Total per per 
Customer Customer kwh. 

No No No. $ $ cts. 

Prince Edward Island...... 2,341 1, 488, 552 636 * 95,543 40-81 6-4 
INOVEISCOLIDS hier eee 9,767 5, 842, 970 598 271,449 27-79 4-6 
New Brunswick............ 8, 858 2,709, 262 306 207 , 927 23-47 7-7 
QUuebeCyse ars aces 44,680 | 28,678,547 642 1,046, 962 23-43 3°7 
Ontario pace. tees acer 75,011 1180, 883, 529 2,411 3, 150, 560 42-00 1-7 
Manttobdicantece 5 ee Dew 2,488, 630 1,077 105, 466 45-64 4-2 
Saskatchewan.............. 486 456, 671 940 38, 743 79-72 8-5 
Albertans tc nme se ete 1,391 2,437,475 1,752 142,552 102-48 5-8 
British Columbia and Yukon 3,427 6,012, 294 1,754 162,399 47-39 2-7 
2-3 


Rotalsessk...02.. + 148,272 | 230,997,930 1,558 | 5,221,601 35-22 . 


Export and Import of Electric Power.—Electric energy is exported from 
Canada only under licence and an export tax of 0-03 cents per kilowatt hour is 
levied with some exceptions. The export duties for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1944 to 1947 were $641,253, $639,320, $694,518 and $598,751, respectively. 


Exports for the years 1944-47 are shown in Table 10. There are also large 
interprovincial movements of electric energy from Quebec to Ontario, and smaller 
movements from Quebec to New Brunswick and British Columbia to Alberta. 


The water allowed to be diverted at Niagara Falls for power purposes was 
increased by 5,000 cu. ft. per second to the Canadian side in November, 1940, owing 
to a diversion of water from Long Lake and the Ogoki River from the James Bay 
watershed to the Great Lakes watershed. In 1941 a further increase of 9,000 c.f.s. 
to the Canadian plants and 12,500 c.f.s. to the United States plants was permitted, 
and in 1943 an additional 4,000 c.f.s. to Canadian plants bringing the totals up to 
54,000 c.f.s. for Canada, and 32,500 c.f.s. for the United States. This increased 
water with greater development of plants on the St. Lawrence River made possible 
the increased export of both firm and secondary power to the United States (5,000 
¢e.f.s. will produce around 150,000 h.p. at the Queenston, Ont., plant). During 
1947, increased demands from consumers and low water reduced the surplus energy 
available for export. 


: 
; 
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10.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada, by Companies, and Imported 
from the United States, 1944-47 


Company 1944 1945 1946 1947 


-—<—$———————— | | | 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario} 395,280,000} 394,245,000) 394,200,000} 391,102,400 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario ’ 


AIT ASIAIS oa ba sae is cera ais Shake ata eRe 1,108, 216,985) 1,120,730,061} 978,819,549} 553,054,300 
Canadian Niagara Power Company.......... 312, 033, 481 322, 722, 441 324,484,986} 321,725,500 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus). . 64, 931, 100 99, 409, 843 93, 806, 074 71, 269, 622 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Co............. 38,094, 000 38, 365, 000 32,073,000 48, 429, 000 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co. 29,195,321 40, 384, 249 32,185, 886 31,747, 662 

“Maine and N.B. Electric Power Co. (surplus). Nil Nil 1,690, 473 3,191,284 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co....... 248, 520 273,050 323, 260 408, 630 
Southern Canada Power Co..............055- 2, 261, 256 2,462, 695 2,703,079 4,289, 825 
Quebee Hydro-Electric Commission!......... 627,047,466} 618,842,478} 614,992,847) 634,475,609 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Milltown, N.B...... 1, 164, 000 2, 708, 400 2, 868, 000 422, 400 
Hraser COMPpanies,, Wb. 6cas% selena wis om oie ble 5, 293, 000 4,574,000 1, 288, 000 4,169,000 
Northport Power and Light Co.............. 16, 444 15, 206 20,619 33, 210 
Northern BC. PoewertOot ost oc eee oslo shes 17, 290 12,170 33, 120 35,410 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Co............. 292, 200 291, 800 328, 100 323, 400 
Manitoba Power Commission:............... 152205133 1,398, 840 1, 813, 740 1, 809, 600 

MPOURIS So tracts oe ae eels Gace 2,585,311,196| 2,646,435, 233! 2,481,630,733| 2,066,486,852 

Imports from United States?............... 14, 097, 000 15, 916, 000 8,651, 000 51,979,0008 

1 Transferred from the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co., April, 1944. 2 Mainly to B.C. 
Electric. 3 Preliminary. 


Subsection 2.—Public Ownership of Central Electric Stations* 


Water power is developed in Canada by provincial commissions, by munici- 
palities and by private companies—hydro-electric plants. The first such provincial 
commission was formed in Ontario in 1906 to act as trustee for a group of munici- 
palities to develop and distribute electricity. The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario now generates and purchases power, transmits it to rural _and 
urban municipalities and serves large power customers. Similar commissions 
have been formed in each of the other provinces. 


_* The information included under the provincial headings of this Subsection has been revised by the 
various provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 


11.—Summary Statistics of Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, 1930-46 


Power Equipment 


Electric 
Year poe Customers Energy Water 
athe Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
BORO Mitte Loe: bus Sober os 166 862, 158 5, 156, 788 1,454, 014 1, 658, 087 
ES eS, raed apts ane Suey Ree aera ai 163 874, 507 4,139, 707 1, 505, 599 1,719, 495 
Ep eae A SaaS 170 881, 054 3, 713, 841 1,610, 024 1, 824,010 
LIES et Sa Sed a a 172 890, 301 3,673,016 1, 742,024 1, 966, 889 
WS ete ea eee hohe race hice eis oe, 171 899, 617 5, 136, 241 1, 743, 074 1,963,979 
“UO re a Rone A ae Rae ae ale? oe ede ane 8 169 915,303 5, 515, 084 1,815, 164 2,036,799 
OR SESE SI oe GB Lo en FR ma 171 938,117 6, 887, 057 1,944, 189 2,173,030 
UES 5 ks SRR R B iee SNeag ieg rer an 179 972, 284 7,372,018 1, 975, 989 2,202, 624 
UO ees CCE Ap ees 183 1,014, 115 6, 665, 837 2,013, 169 2,176, 793 
DESERT e eS os aed eis! ceteris 184 1,052, 245 7,047,100 2,014, 500 2,221, 490 
OOS 7 ee ae ay ee ee ae 181 1,088, 415 7, 822,013 2,022,285 2,227,203 
EL Ee a ge a A 183 1, 126, 364 8, 523,915 2,031, 250 2,240, 425 
Re ceeet ties Ors, eT bs LNG Sue ode 188 1,140, 499 9,177,792 2,134, 845 2,344,310 
oh St oS Re ee eee Sore en 197 1,159, 545 9,397,354 2,135,395 2,362, 858 
Re Re. hit ce Nv iets oo 202 1, 484, 784 14, 910, 198 3,092,295 3, 340, 268 
(EMA ao Seca SRE ea sepals ler a 208 1, 566, 676 14,599,195 3,118,324 3, 372, 826 
Wes Os Pere Lyre ys icroieire vieccee cre’ oS Sie ss 203 1,650, 739 14, 739,271 3, 274, 484 3,523, 463 


—— Eee Oo OO OE 
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A large portion of the power development in Quebec is connected with pulp 
and paper plants and with the aluminum industry. Such power plants are operated 
as separate organizations and deliver power to the parent companies at relatively 
low rates. Also, substantial blocks of power are produced in Quebec for export to 
Ontario. 


Table 12 shows statistics of municipally or publicly owned central electric 
stations, by provinces, for 1946. Table 22 at p. 515 shows comparable statistics 
for commercial stations. 


12.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1946 


Power Equipment 
Electrie = |————________-_—__- 


Province or Territory yee Customers Energy Water 
S Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No No *000 kwh. h.p h.p 
Prince Edward Island............. 1 1527 3,493 Nil 1,785 
INGVaNSCOUlasEe nee eee <P irs 27 35, 507 248,079 80,780 88, 555 
Nene DRUNS WACK me nat ee eee 5 46,906 135, 047 12, 860 40, 292 
Que bea iiss. wees hes. ae 24 355, 966 4,639, 456 1,032, 160 1,034, 845 
OntariGss wet stereo ne eee tens 70 939,921 8,573, 187 1,950, 735 1, 951, 835 
Manitobaseee ates oe 6 89, 930 718, 768 179,000 , 002 
SaskatchGwamel:... 1c. ee aes cee ee 36 60, 638 179, 287 Nil 110,519 
INT eT Uae tetany cso re sae Reet oe 8 77, 828 194, 878 93,008 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 24 42,516 47,076 18, 949 22,622 
otalseccrcath ee oer 203 1,650,739 14,739,271 3,204,484 3,523,463 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation 
of services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities 
has been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies of the provincial 
electric power commissions, their functions and activities are summarized by 
provinces below. 


Nova Scotia.—In 1909 legislation was first enacted in Nova Scotia relating 
to the use of water power in “An Act for the Further Assisting of the Gold Mining 
Industry”. This was the most advanced legislation until the development of 
water power within the Province of Nova Scotia was initiated under the Acts of 
1914 and carried on in an investigatory manner in co-operation with the Federal 
Government until 1919, when the Nova Scotia Power Commission was created 
under the Power Commission Act. Certain investigatory work is still carried on 
in Nova Scotia by the Federal Government through the Dominion Water and 
Power Bureau with which the Nova Scotia Power Commission is closely associated. 
The control of the water resources of the Province is vested in the Crown and 
administered under the provisions of the Nova Scotia Water Act of 1919. The 
Commission pays the regular fees for water rights. 


The function and policy of the Commission is the supply of electric power and 
energy by the most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act 
of 1937 greatly increased the possibilities for retail service. It provides for financial 
assistance to equalize cost and revenue of extensions, the construction of which 
have been approved by the Governor in Council as qualifying under the Act. In 
1941, an amendment to the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, to regulate and control the 
generation, transformation, transmission, distribution, supply and use of power in 
the Province. 
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Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from 
revenue. The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1947, showed total fixed assets of $20,483,549, 
including work in progress amounting to $717,695. Current assets amounted to 
$220,493. Liabilities are shown as follows: fixed $14,599,533; current $1,971,621; 
contingency and renewal reserves $2,327,258; sinking fund reserves $3,164,698, 
and general and special reserves of $1,579,656. 


The initial development of the Commission was an 800-h.p. installation on the 
Mushamush River, which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 192,000 kwh. 
in the first complete year of operation. This and later developments are shown 
in Table 13. 


13.—Present Developments with Initial Capacities of Undertakings of the Nova 
Scotia Power Commission 


First Installed Annual Output 
System eke Capacity Generation 
ation Initial 1947 Initial 1947 
h.p. h.p. kwh. kwh. 
Mushamush PHydro} Sis .cbecic ns seas. 1921 800 1,030 208, 752 1, 183, 500 
DineMargareg tly dr... cs scassen cece t ees 1922 10, 700 15, 700 19, 538, 000 32, 596, 200 
Sia; Pole Hyd 1924 5, 550 5, 550 
alay Fa. WANO stan cet nese. ; ; 

Ruth Falls Hydro................... 1925 6, 290 10,590 } 6,536,860 | 36,378, 238 

Sr ast Hedin 1928 29, 400 29, 400 
PIPINA AELVON Oss oobi cic’ s attic eine eiscesres : ‘ . 

Cowie Falls Hydro.................. 1938 10,200 10,200 |f 85,868,890 | 161,114,800 
ARGH eer lide hi 0 ed ney Bee ae Re 1929 2, 8201 2, 820 3, 680, 540 7,870, 919 
ROSE WAY RELMCLEO tosecmhiee see ele des os 1930 560 560 365, 600 2,245, 313 
Maric lariclellivid iO sens tis susie Retreats, s oe 1931 1,400 1,200 5, 813, 555 8,493, 480 
MPOONIBNISEL MOTO ss aco oki eee bese healers 1931 2 500 389, 520 2,197, 800 

LOtRIS SEE VUIEO > voce cape awe et - - 77, 550 122,396,217 247,075,250 
Wanseat IDICSCl a: cu.) woe tec clonecw Seats 1937 72 37 21, 650 121, 280 
Ke ANSO UO GORI eu aichamiz pace eine See eshte 1945 1, 1253 1, 1253 4,437, 280 4,220,180 

Rotals= eahermaly. 22. ve ao alice - - - 4, 458, 930 4,341, 460 

Grand Totals............ - a teen - 126,855,147 251,416,710 
1 Minimum head. '2 Distribution system only. 3’ Rated in kilowatts. 


The nine systems comprised 2,150-61 miles of combined transmission and 
distribution lines and served 35 wholesale and 13,053 retail customers at Nov. 30, 
1947. Nineteen generating stations and 40 generating units are in service with a 
total installed capacity of 79,049 h.p. The total delivery to customers, which 
is somewhat variable, has reached 249,449,505 kwh. per year. 


The Dickie Brook hydro-electric development of the Antigonish System now 
under construction provides for immediate installation of 2,900 h.p. and an additional 
1,450 h.p. when required, 


Preliminary work is being carried on for the construction of a steam plant in 
Pictou County which is expected to begin operation in 1950. This plant wilk 
have an initial installation of 10,000 kw. 


Deep Brook hydro-electric development on the Mersey River, now in process 
of design, will add 12,000 h.p. to the Markland System. It is scheduled to start 
operation early in 1950. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 
incorporated under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned and 


operated by the Commission are as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity 
h.p. 

AW RVcyo i Yel ote ENE RT hon eee SE AG Serr Water power 22 sc c.5 test cee Cee eer 10,000 
Grand waked late, gener ohare es one SLAM sy fon ac cet Os eee ee ee 26, 800 
TouchibOuguaerse mcm caee oe ceeercioete Water: pOWelida. deankatonaataetions anton 200 
Grand. Manan: . tee cose bien ele tela eae DTCSel ia Wack cc atears Bae eRe ak Oke Sens 310 
St Quenbtinigeewienas. 2 eek oe aes ete oak Dieseless Guin Soiree ian eee 280 
Stostephenl est skin n  earee TRCSOE IR yer ce. MORES O necaactaeee S ee ee 600 
FEOPAL CAPACITY hte tahite sesteroeyncs ii actors mrt sso ee oasaner oles lec teecedve seks ete cU 38,190 


1 Operated from August, 1947. 


The Musquash, Grand Lake and Kouchibouguac plants are inter-connected 
and operate in parallel at all times. 


Transmission Lines.—The transmission system consists of a 66,000-volt line 
from Musquash to Moncton, and five lines from Grand Lake, viz., two 33,000-volt 
lines to Fredericton, one 66,000-volt line to Newcastle, one 66,000-volt line to 
Moncton, and one 66,000-volt line from Coal Creek to Hampton. 7 


Power is sold en bloc to the cities of Saint John, Moncton, Fredericton and the 
town of Sussex. 


The statistical information given below shows the growth of the Commission’s 
undertakings since 1924. 


14. Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1924, and 1943-47 


Item 1924 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

High-voltage trans- 

mission lines. 0262.2: miles 138 344 348 348 348 348 
Distribution line....... * 67 2,150 2,150 2,326 2,510 2,902 
Indirect customers..... No 11,561 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Direct customers...... Se 1,129 20, 368 21,955 24, 166 27,299 33, 837 
Plant capacities. . DED if 100 27, 260 32,510 37, 590 37,590 38,190 
Power generated.. eas _-kwh. 15, 500, 000 {103,800,000 |115, 524,000 |122, 508,320 |131,315, 745 | 147,008, 120 
Capital invested....... $ 3) 780, 000 | 10,470,000 | 11,066, 400 11,509, 962 12) 439,470 | 15,532,885 
RGWENUG So. sone feces $ 310,000 | 1,741,800 | 1,899,500 | 2,024, 468 2 181, 272 2,495, 868 


Quebec.—The National Electricity Syndicate, 1937 (1 Geo. VI, c. 24), was 
established to develop electricity generating plants and distributing systems in the 
Province. It was abolished in 1940 (4 Geo. VI, c. 22) and its powers, duties, and 
contractual obligations were then transferred to the Quebec Streams Commission. 


The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created in 1910 by 1 Geo. V, c. 5, and given 
additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., c. 46) and by 20 Geo. V, c. 34, the 
Commission was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the Province, to make 
recommendations regarding their control, to construct certain storage dams and 
operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. ‘The Commission has assisted 
companies engaged in such work by the systematic collection of data on the flow of 
the principal rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation of 
numerous water-power sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a large 
number of rivers, but mainly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power 
streams through the construction of storage dams. 


ee ee 
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From 1912 to 1925, a number of storage reservoirs were built or acquired by the 
Commission, charges being made to benefiting companies to cover interest and 
amortization on the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 1925, 
companies or persons have availed themselves of the latitude given them by R.S.Q. 
1925, c. 46, s. 6, to build the necessary dams; such storages have been transferred to 
and are operated by the Commission, the cost of operation only being charged 
annually to the interested companies or persons. In all, the Commission now 
controls and operates 28 storage-reservoirs in the Province. 


Among the rivers controlled by the Commission, either by means of dams on 
the rivers themselves or by controlling the outflow of lakes at their headwaters are: 
the St. Maurice, now developing 1,110,550 h.p.; the Gatineau, 528,000 h.p.; the 
Liévre, 274,000 h.p.; the St. Francis, 100,000 h.p.; the Chicoutimi, 41,400 h.p.; 
the Au Sable, 33,200 h.p.; the Metis, 15,700 h.p. The Commission also operates 
nine reservoirs on Riviére du Nord, two in the watershed of Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré 
River, and one at the outlet of Lake Morin, on Riviére-du-Loup (en bas). 


Reservoirs not Controlled by the Province.—Among storage reservoirs not con- 
trolled or operated by the Commission are: the Lake St. John, the Lake Manouane 
and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, and the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw 


River; the Temiscouata Lake on Madawaska River, controlled by Gatineau Power 


Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River, controlled by Dominion 
Textile Company; Temiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the Ottawa River, con- 
trolled by the Department of Public Works of Canada; Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa 
River, controlled by Canadian International Paper Company; etc. 


Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca 
and Lake St. John reservoirs, amount to 1,950,000 h.p. since the Chute-a-Caron 
(Shipshaw) project has been completed. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission was established by 8 Geo. VI, c. 22, with the object of supplying power 
to the municipalities, industrial or commercial undertakings and citizens of the 
Province of Quebec at the lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. 


On Apr. 15, 1944, in accordance with the provisions of this enactment, the 
Commission took over: (a) the system of Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Consolidated for the generating and distributing of electricity; (b) the undertaking 
of Montreal Island Power Company for the generating and distributing of elec- 
tricity; and (c) all the shares of the capital stock of Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Company. Thus, Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission acquired the control, 
among other assets, of the following hydro-electric plants :*— 


Hydro-Electric River Installed 
Plant Capacity 
OTE. c ETS Na Brae Beet en Pe Ont wey ede Sia EeOnCe Bs ce bic hae cree ade 200,000 h.p. 
RODIN Vote te Poe na oe ee eles eee RICO EH tet atan i eaaoh ern ve eR tw eee 9,000 h.p. 
Panlt-au-hecollet | <s5).o2 cack. ev es Riviére-des-Prairies  ..........00005 45,000 h.p. 
SSCA AITIOUS cid otcies aa inc contra ces a ene Siliawhen cet 4.4. chem aaraee aeila mca 680,000 h.p. 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies electric light 
and power requirements to Greater Montreal and surrounding districts embracing 
a population of nearly 1,500,000. 


* The Commission also purchases 175,000 h.p., mainly from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 


ae ee emi 
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From the Cedars Plant, electric energy is supplied to the Aluminum Company 
of America at Massena, N.Y., and through Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Company power is sold to the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
The sales involved are in the neighbourhood of rates of 100,000 h.p. to Massena, N.Y. 
and 250,000 h.p. to Ontario. 


15.—_Growth of the Quebec Power Systems, 1935-47 


Power 
Vou Municipalities | Customers Distributed 
Served Served SS aEnEEREeninEaEREEEE REE EERE 
Total Primary 
No No. h.p h.p 
OS Grrr ahs. leds tah ett ond Melk tees Ce MRC 61 266, 744 540, 000 405, 000 
LOSG fevetereeccc cce a eetrerthe Sie a ere eda tee ete re 61 268, 818 585, 000 455, 000 
LEVER AAR Rn he eu ene Tae Eee TR blciot oert roid aioe 61 271,274 600, 000 480, 000 
VO BS Fo. eis eset Oais cress ones al hie eee ee 61 273, 637 733, 000 635, 000 
1939 Asie coe eens sete et oe) Mere eee ee 61 277,010 773,000 676, 000 
TOAD Se, Ssh iicke ee Ee EEN 61 281,027 806, 000° 699, 000 
NGA is > egies aulep moace.chweeidey: Mpeuch inside Pear etter Sey. Meer 61 285, 648 892,000 784,000 
AG OR end et eR MTSE A ae Se ao Ea BME 61 289, 038 1,032,000 827,000 
14S SE Aa trl te oe tote street tesnars a enero: 61 293,005 © 1,044,000 942,000 
TQA4 A eae ee ane Cohn h0.thc, Peace Mevee ite «diy ans ee ae 61 298, 767 1,060, 000 897,000 
LOAD Te re eee aoe te eens 61 305, 049 1,045, 000 883, 000 
1946 Fee eae Shc Ieee onisieane Se Ree 61 309, 022 1,085, 000 947,000 
1A ais Hirsi eM Fie aR sd Ac hie ey oe Tia es 61 318, 984 1,127,000 980, 000 


16.— Distribution of Primary Power to Systems, 1942-47 
(Coincident with Montreal System peak) 


System 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 { 


h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. . 
Montreal Systemlas user mete ames 413,000 | 440,000 | 466,000 | 512,000} 538,000 567, 290 d 
Beauharnois Local System.............. 36,000 | 129,000 77,000 27,000 34, 000 35, 000 . 
Beauharnois 25-cycle System (H.E.P.C. 
OF Ontario) Pace: ke ieee ae le eee. 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 250, 000 
Massena Systemi.t+ «2. a0 tc0s cs wee doce 128,000 | 128,000; 104,000 94,000 | 125,000 128, 000 


SS ee ee ee ee 


Totals: ic. Fees Dawe 827,000 | 942,000 | 897,000 | 883,000 | 947,000 980,000 


In addition to the ownership and operation of these generating and distribution 
systems, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission administers the 48,000-h.p. Upper 
River plant at Rapid VII. Primary power statistics for this Northern Quebec 
System (Cadillac-Noranda district) are as follows: 1943, 15,080 h.p.; 1944, 16,820 
h.p.; 1945, 14,720 h.p.; 1946, 15,750 h.p.; and 1947, 18,140 h.p. 


Ontario — The Hydro-Electric Power Commission. — An account of the 
inception and operations of the Commission is given at pp. 877-878 of the 1940 
Year Book. 


Since 1945 the Commission has been engaged in implementing the power develop- 
ment program for which plans were started before the termination of the Second 
World War. During the past year, however, the Commission again found it neces- 
sary to revise its plans to cope with the ever-increasing magnitude of prospective 
demands. 

The total generating capacity available to the Commission in 1947, including 
its own generating plants and the purchased power contracts, aggregated 2,050,000 
kw. (2,748,000 h.p.). The power plants authorized for construction (with an 


y 


~ 
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additional power purchase contract) will add, during the next few years, a capacity 
of 704,000 kw. (943,000 h.p.) making a total of 2,754,000 kw. (3,691,000 h.p.) 
as shown in the accompanying statement. 


COMMISSION’S AVAILABLE POWER RESOURCES—ALL SYSTEMS, 1947 


h.p. 
Maximum normal plant capacity (including DeCew Falls, 
second unit placed in service in September, 1947) _—....... 1,338,000 1, 793,000 
Power purchased (contract amount)............ceccecccccccces 712,000 955,000 
2,050, 000 2,748,000 
New projects as tabulated below...........ccccccccccccceevees 704, 000 943,000 
SDOTAUS 4 ciate eats he ooh s cen eee ac eee eos eae ers 2,754,000 3,691,000 
AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION 
System and Development 
Southern Ontario System— 
Stewartville-Madawaska River ............cecccececceare 60, 000 80, 000 
Deswoaehims-Ottawa Rivers. .i.3% oc css sp ecam cakes csnes 358, 000 480, 000 
Chenaux-Ottawa EV EVOL Meter eet s SOSS AM sogints ast auc cra ais 119, 000 160, 000 
537,000 720,000 
Thunder Bay System— 
Aguasabon-Aguasabon River.........ccccccccccccecevececs 40,000 53, 000 
Pine Portage-Nipigon, Rivers 9 sco veh ssleec nottepweevce ce sie 60, 000 80, 0001 
100, 000 133, 000 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
HAVA ASH NG ISN TULVOR Gl j0 ss ste resisieib. alalereis minitrs @cerslomie fave 5,500 7,500 
Tunnel Site-Mississagi River... os. o.. cic ccs ecs seen cesee sue 42,000 56, 500 
47,500 64, 000 
Additional Power Purchase Contract— 
Polymer Corporation-Sarnia ..........cccccccccccceccees 19,500 26, 000 
ED OPAL Ges reat noha Sen Rr aeh a kale ciclely- catda cu bec Siae's 704, 000 943,000 


1 Hydraulic structures and power-house for 4 units. Initial installation 2 units, ultimate capacity 4 
units = 160,000 h.p. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics—The Annual Reports of the 
Commission present in great detail descriptions and statistics of operation, con- 
struction, municipal work, transmission and distribution. The Commission 
exercises supervisory functions over the electrical utilities owned and operated by 
the partner-municipalities. 


The Commission was established in the early years of the twentieth century. 
The initial capital expenditure required to serve about twelve municipalities 
amounted to approximately $3,600,000. At Oct. 31, 1946, the total capital investment 
amounted to $545,545,202 of which $393,339,254 represented investments by the 
Commission in generating plants, transmission systems, etc., including electric 
railway and other properties operated by the Commission for the major systems 
under their control, and $152,205,948 were investments by municipalities in local 
distributing systems of their own, including other assets. Similarly, total reserves 
of the Commission and of the municipal electrical utilities for sinking fund, renewals, 
contingencies and insurance purposes amounted to $414,830,047, of which 
$276,932,621 represented reserves of the Commission and $1387,897,426 of the 
municipalities. 
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17.—Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1931-46 


Capital of 
Commission 
Y Municipalities} Customers | Total Power and 
on Served Served Distributed | Assets of 
unicipal 
Utilities 

No No. h.p $ 
721 600, 297 1107227, 373,010, 000 
747 611, 955 1, 108, 037 382, 558, 000 
757 621,418 1,366, 735 394, 661,000 
760 624, 801 1,451, 699 398, 225, 000 
766 636, 134 1, 625, 733 408, 001; 000 
782 649, 517 1, 509, 667 413,710,000 
795 667, 863 1, 648, 467 424, 422,000 
821 694, 400 1, 831,216 436, 822, 000 
858 720,372 1, 963, 471 446, 123,000 
886 748, 232 1, 954, 069 449, 038, 000 
900 771, 681 2°312,219 467,235,000 . 
902 785, 564 2,265, 796 483,333, 000 
903 797, 258 2,330, 806 487,023,000 
904 818, 085 2,416, 157 492, 831,000 
922 869, 712 2,599, 873 521, 644, 000 
924 910, 563 2,595, 135 545, 545, 000 


18.—Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1943-46 


System and District 1943 1944 1945 1946 
h.p h.p. h.p h.p 

INIAFATASVSLEDI = ce eee es eee en ee erence 1, 738, 606 
Georgian Bay System. 2 cece. Shee eee eee 48,189 2,043, 646 2,177,763 2,156, 599 
Haste: Ontario SYStCRi oe cick. erat ei aien te cee 203, 944 
‘Thunder Bayi ystenlc..cecaee ards ae ae ema ce meet 124, 638 127, 212 136, 863 151,072 

Mamitouliree) Strict sq.neteet eis cn oricrier nee 491 
Northern Ontario Properties— 

INIPISSIN ELIS EFICh ame cock esas toe he ahs Seek ae aE aes 6, 126 

Sud Duryea WIshrictasse cae. ss Cocke eer ee 19, 670 

(A biti bis DIstrieh anak were waco arse See he ee 180, 563 245, 299 285, 247 287, 464 

PatriGhagOishrichan sce etic eens eee 8,579 


Totalss8 Siecs ce etn. tals ule 2,330,806 | 2,416,157 | 2,599,873 25599,135 


Statistics of Urban Municipal Electrical Utilities of Ontario Served by the Com- 
misston.—Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electrical departments of urban 
municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission show, for 1946, 
total assets of $222,034,483 as compared with liabilities of $13,736,601. Of the 
difference $120,008,908 was allotted as reserves. In computing the percentage of 
net debt to total assets, the equity in the provincial system is not taken into account. 
Between 1933 and 1946 total assets increased by $86,255,813 while total liabilities 
decreased by $36,184,153. 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.*—During past years substantial progress 
has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Commission’s 
rural operations are now an important feature of its work. The Ontario Govern- 


* Legislation passed concerning rural power is as follows: the Power Commission Act (R.S.O. 1937, 
c. 62); the Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act (R.S.O. 1937, ¢. 64); the Rural Power District Loans 
Act (R.8.0O. 1937, c. 65); and the Rural Power District Service Charge Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 66). 
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ment, pursuant to its policy of promoting agriculture—a basic industry—con- 
tributes, in the form of ‘grants-in-aid’, 50 p.c. of the initial capital cost of distribution 
lines and equipment. In 1930, the Ontario Government passed legislation providing 
for advances up to $1,000 to actual farm owners of lands and premises in rural power 
districts for the installation of electrical wiring, the purchase of equipment and 
providing for the fixing of low maximum service charges for all classes of rural 
Hydro service. 

New Uniform Rural Rate Structure —A new uniform rural rate structure, for the 
sale of energy, was placed in effect on Jan. 1, 1944, for all rural Hydro service 
throughout the Province, and replaced the numerous rural rate schedules previously 
in effect. 


The new energy rates consist, essentially, of a three-step energy charge as follows: 


(1) A first block or number of kilowatt-hours of energy consumption in the 
billing period, charged for at 33 cents gross per kilowatt-hour; 


(2) A second block or number of kilowatt-hours of energy consumption in 
the billing period, charged for at 1-6 cents gross per kilowatt-hour; and 


(3) All remaining kilowatt-hours of energy consumption in the billing period, 
charged for at 0-75 cents gross per kilowatt-hour. 


In addition, the service charge in use prior to Jan. 1, 1944, has been eliminated 
in the case of farm and commercial service, reduced by 50 per cent in the case of 
hamlet service and changed to an annual fixed charge in the case of summer service. 


19.—Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated by the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1943-46 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 

HRHLST DOMED CISLTICES Soo. satu tes ii qacs Soe A. 8 nis.sue Ged No. 120 120 121 92 
WOWwMSHINSISCPVCU.. cobs. ot eee wei Soke we temes x 467 467 468 469 
AONIS COLIIGES oso tesg oe ene AOR are hin ea ss “ 136, 341 146, 633 159, 608 177, 605 
PTIMATY CIsStriDUutION NCS. . Gas. aw Wace coe. miles 20,119 21,023 22,309 23, 663 
Powersupy ted haseclsn tui ates he51) icon eee es h.p. 88, 878 100, 514 128, 345 164, 424 
Revenues from CustOMe!Ps . 22... 2s os ces eee sep ve $ 5,618,695 | 5,666,392 6,094,010 7, 203, 192 
Ota CXNENSOS: he we esl dae Toe ties base aeeen $ 5,297,242 | 5,285,814 | 5,795,063 7,146, 610 
PETS DISCS a OP ale eters eee seccreicle be cco aoe $ 321, 453 430, 578 298, 947 56, 582 
ESAT AINVORECU oe oe ee ee oe ae gies cre nce rotten $ 39,494,638 | 41,257,200 | 44,536, 481 49, 296, 971 

Provincral gr ants-tn-atd occ. cisco d sein cas Ove oc bss § 19,580,576 | 20,426,487 | 22,022,424 | 24,891,821 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission commenced its operations in 
1919 under the authority of the Electrical Power Transmission Act. This Act 
empowered the Commission to make provision for generating electric energy, to 
enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from generating agencies, 
and for its transmission and sale to municipalities, corporations and individuals. 
The first stretch of transmission line was completed in 1920 from Winnipeg to 
Portage la Prairie. 


For the first ten years power was purchased in bulk from the Winnipeg Hydro 
Electric System. At the expiration of this period, the Seven Sisters Agreement 
between the Manitoba Government and the Winnipeg Electric Company provided 
for the reservation of a block of power for the Power Commission. 
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The Manitoba Power Commission Act of 1931 provided for the reorganization 
of the utility’s administration. Bulk contracts were cancelled and service begun 
direct to the consumer, municipalities and towns having contracts for street lighting 
only. This made possible the adoption of a policy by which the Commission might — 
eventually establish standard rates for all towns and villages regardless of distance 
from the source of supply or the sparseness of population. 

The expansion of the utility since 1931 shows the importance of this reorganiza- 
tion. In 1931 there were 56 cities, towns and villages on the System; 243 communities 
were served in 1947. Revenue increased from $700,000 to over $2,000,000. Rate 
reductions, meanwhile, have reduced the average customer cost per kilowatt-hour 
50 p.c. in the past 15 years. 

The successful growth of the network to the majority of the cities, towns, and 
villages of the Province, made it possible for the Commission to consider a project 
of extending electric service to the farms. The Manitoba Electrification Enquiry 
Commission appointed by the Provincial Government in 1942 to study farm electri- 
fication in the Province, reported electric service could be brought to at least 90 p.c. - 
of the farms in the Province. It was estimated this project would involve the 
construction of 40,000 miles of transmission line at a cost of $35,000,000. 


Previously, individual or small groups of farms situated near existing low voltage 
transmission lines were connected on a contributory basis. 


Construction under the farm program began on an experimental basis in 1945 
when transmission lines were built to serve 674 farms in seven test areas. Under the 
farm electrification program the Commission bears the expense of building the power 
line right into the farm-yard, the farmer being responsible for his yard and interior 
wiring, and for the purchase of appliances. Construction was to proceed at the 
rate of 5,000 farms annually, but post-war shortage of line materials restricted this to 
1,500 farms in 1946 and 3,500 in 1947. 


_ Substitution of Manitoba jack-pine poles and the establishment of a transformer 
factory and the development of miscellaneous pole-line hardware manufactures in 
the Province, enabled the Commission, in 1948, to return to the original plan of ~ 
construction to 5,000 farms. Estimated expenditure in 1948 for the farm program 
is $4,000,000. 

In conjunction with the farm program, the Commission is constructing lines to 
serve every community having a population of at least 20 persons, located within the 
practical service area of the Province. Following the connection of 103 communities 
scheduled to receive service during 1948 and 1949, 346 cities, towns, villages and 
hamlets will be supplied with power by the Commission. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.8.S. 1940, c. 33) which authorized the 
Commission to manufacture, sell and supply electric energy, to acquire and develop 
water-power sites, to acquire or construct oil and steam plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with municipalities 
for the supply of electric energy. 


During the years 1929 to 1945, the Commission purchased certain generating 
plants, and constructed and purchased transmission lines and also distribution 
systems in towns and villages. These were improved, enlarged or supplemented. 
Particulars of these acquisitions and constructions are given in the 1941 Year Book 
and subsequent editions. 
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Control and regulatory powers regarding franchises for the supply of electric 
energy and the rates to be charged therefor are conferred upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board by Part III of the Public Utilities Companies Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 118). 
The Commission is given certain control and regulatory powers regarding public 
electrical utilities under Part III of The Power Commission Act. 


On Jan. 1, 1947, Dominion Electric Power Limited, which up to that date 
had been operated as a wholly owned subsidiary, was completely absorbed by the 
Commission, and on the same date the properties of Canadian Utilities Limited 
in Saskatchewan, with the exception of its Lloydminster plant, were acquired and 
added to the Commission’s system. 


Including the properties acquired from the three private companies mentioned, 
the Commission now owns and operates 3,550 miles of transmission line and dis- 
tribution systems in 343 cities, towns and villages which are served from the 

system. Steam generating plants with a total installed capacity of 65,000 kw. 

* are located at Saskatoon, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Estevan and Taylorton, 
while diesel plants with a total installed capacity of 28,770 h.p. are located at Swift 
Current, Wynyard, Tisdale, Watrous, Humboldt, Leader, Maple Creek, Unity, 
Assiniboia, Biggar, Canora, Davidson, Eastend, Grenfell, Gull Lake, Herbert, 
Hudson Bay, Kerrobert, Kindersley, Meadow Lake, Melfort, Melville, Shellbrook, 
Nipawin, Perdue, Rosetown, Shaunavon, Wilkie and Yorkton. The Commission 
also purchases several blocks of power from and contracts for the interchange of 
power with private interests. Electric energy is sold retail direct to consumers 
except in the cities of Saskatoon, North Battleford and Swift Current, and the 
town of Battleford, where energy is furnished in bulk to the municipal corporations 
and retailed by them to the consumers. The number of customers served direct 
at the end of 1947 (including rural services) was 45,087, while the number served 
by municipalities buying power in bulk from the Commission was 18,718. 


One hundred and thirty-two cities, towns, villages and hamlets were added to 
the Commission’s system during 1947, including 64 taken over from Dominion 
Electric Power Limited and Canadian Utilities Limited. 


In 1947 approximately 465 miles of transmission lines were constructed. 
Substantial alterations were also made in existing lines radiating out of the city of 
Saskatoon including the installation of a new under-ground cable from the Saskatoon 
plant to the Commission’s substation and switch centre on the out-skirts of the city. 


The 20,000 h.p. turbo-generator which was under erection at Saskatoon during 
1946, was placed in service in January, 1947. The construction of an addition 
to the power-plant building and the installation of a new steam generator and a 
new steam turbo-generator at the Estevan plant, were in progress at the end of the 
year. 


The capacity of a number of the Commission’s diesel plants was increased 
during the year by a total of 3,700 h.p. accounted for by local increases as follows: 
Swift Current 1,250 h.p., Wynyard, 1,250 h.p., Canora 450 h.p., Meadow Lake 
450 h.p., Kindersley 300 h.p. 


A 520 h.p. natural-gas electric generating unit was also placed in operation 
in the Unity Plant, while two 875 h.p. natural gas electric units for use in the same 
plant were purchased and delivered. 
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Regina and Weyburn as well as a number of small towns and villages own and 


operate their municipal plants and distribution systems. 


The plant and distribution 


system in the city of Moose Jaw, and a short transmission line south of that city 


are owned and operated by a private company. 


20.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Commission, 1934-47 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1929-33 inclusive will be found at p. 499 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Municipalities Served Customers Served Total Total 
Year Power Power Capital 
Directly In Bulk Directly | Generated | Purchased 
No. No. kwh. kwh. $ 
LOS AR eee See 3 123 15, 833 7,754 | 44,863,396 | 1,817,528 7,428, 330 
OSD sae ae 4 123 13, 644 8,219 | 46,889,172 1,986,105 7,504, 726 
1936 Re ie 4 123 13, 747 8,506 | 49,757,756 | 1,967,025 7,535, 783 
O37 AS i eee 4 126 13, 513 8,620 | 49,165, 813 1,918, 473 7,609, 910 
LOS Sheen Ce mene: 4 129 13, 658 9,183 | 49,485,169 | 1,954,995 7,765, 571 
193 Oe as ce ote 4 129 13, 606 9,467 | 55,055,958 | 2,085, 702 8,174, 141 
1940S ot: Aree 4 134 14, 416 10,268 | 56,717,006 2,423,188 8, 271, 730 
OAM Pics, eRe 4 136 14, 416 10,542 | 65, 225,001 2,019, 107 8,511, 974 
194 oe eae 4 139 15, 413 11,450 | 70,084, 762 2,100, 225 8, 617, 455 
94S Aaa A 4 139 16, 677 12,197 | 79,565, 860 1,921, 440 8, 748, 856 
LOA 4a PA ah ee Ae 4 4 143 15, 982 12,989 | 85,118, 625 1, 808, 586 8, 939, 920 
N04 Ge Se corti 4 203 16,341 18,034 | 87,248, 840 3,098, 450 10, 661, 321 
ORG ne cea 4 211 17, 481 20,654 | 88,111,619 | 12,050, 544 11, 841, 658 
O47 eee ees 4 343 18, 718 45,087 |145,049, 416 | 15,371, 443 20, 305, 068 


Alberta.—Public ownership of power-generating and distributing systems 
in Alberta is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority 
over privately owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, which 
has jurisdiction over the distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has 
power to hold investigation upon complaint made either by a municipality or by a 
utility company and, following such investigation, may fix just and reasonable rates. 


There are three private utility services in the Province, the Calgary Power 
Limited, Canadian Utilities Limited, and Northland Utilities Limited. A short 
synopsis of these services is given below: 


(1) Calgary Power Limited—This Company has five hydro generating plants 


on the Bow River and its tributaries, west of Calgary. These plants, the Horseshoe — 


Falls, Kananaskis Falls, Ghost River with a storage reservoir capacity of 74,000 
acre feet of water, Cascade, and Barrier Plants, total 105,000 h.p. The Barrier 
Plant, completed in 1947, is operated by remote control. In addition to the Ghost 
storage, the Company has reservoirs at Lake Minnewanka and the Upper 
Kananaskis Lake. 


Power from these 5 plants together with that received under interchange 
agreements with the cities of Lethbridge and Edmonton, the East Kootenay Power 
Company Limited and the 14,000-h.p. steam plant in Calgary is fed into a transmis- 
sion network which supplies the entire electrical requirements of the cities of Calgary 
and Red Deer and 170 towns, villages and hamlets in central and southern Alberta. 
Calgary Power Limited transmission system comprising 30,000 miles of lines of all 
voltages extends from the United States boundary to Westlock, 60 miles north of 
Edmonton, and in the central part of the Province extends west to the Brazeau coal 
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fields at Nordegg and east to Macklin, Sask. Calgary and Lethbridge and the 
towns of Ponoka, Macleod and Cardston are supplied upon a wholesale basis and 
own their own distribution systems. All other points upon the system are supplied 
on a retail basis. 


The Company has 3,799 miles of transmission lines and 481 miles of pole lines. 


An extensive farm electrification program is in progress and at Dec. 31, 1947, 
the Company was supplying approximately 2,666 farms. 


The Company’s transmission systems are designed with a view to future 
expansion. 


(2) Canadian Utilities Limited.—Towns and villages northeast of Drumheller 
are supplied from a 13,500 kw. steam plant in that city by Canadian Utilities Limited, 
while towns and villages north and east of Vegreville are served from a new gas-fired 
steam plant being built in Vermilion. There are also diesel stand-by plants at 
Lloydminster and a tie line with the first utility near Holden. 


This utility also serves the areas around Grande Prairie from a diesel engine 
plant located in that centre. Service to the rural areas is gradually being expanded 
and up to the present time 550 customers are being served. 


(8) Northland Utilities Limited.—T his Company, with headquarters in Edmon- 
ton, supplies electric energy to 3,800 consumers in 15 towns and villages in northern 
Alberta. Diesel generating plants are located in Jasper, Mayerthorpe, Athabasca, 
High Prairie, McLennan, Peace River, Fairview and. Chauvin. Low-voltage 
transmission lines extending from the generating stations supply electricity to 
56 farms and to 7 villages. The Company’s program for 1948 calls for extension 
of its service to supply 5 other villages. Farm service will also be extended to 
a large number of farms in the Peace River District of Alberta. 


This Company also serves the communities of Dawson Creek, Pouce Coupe and 
Rolla in the Peace River block of British Columbia, which is tributary to Alberta 
areas although not located in the Province. 


Other Privately Owned Utilities—Edmonton generates power from coal and 
operates its own distribution system; in addition, there is a reciprocal arrangement 
with one of the privately-owned utilities for exchange of power at peak periods. 
Calgary, Red Deer, Lethbridge, Macleod, Cardston and Ponoka own their distri- 
buting systems but purchase power from the same private source as Edmonton. 
Medicine Hat owns its own power plant and distribution system ae furnishes 
power to the adjacent town of Redcliff. 


Villages and hamlets beyond the reach of the large utility companies are served 
by small privately-owned power plants. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was appointed 
Apr. 17, 1945, under the provisions of the Electric Power Act, “‘to provide for improv- 
ing the availability and supply of electric power’. In addition to acquiring the 
electrical systems of the West Canadian Hydro Electric Corporation, the Nanaimo- 
Duncan Utilities Limited, the Columbia Power Company Limited, the National 
Utilities Limited and the Kamloops properties of the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company Limited, the Commission also purchased several smaller privately- 
owned utilities and municipal plants throughout the Province, and pending develop- 
ment of its own source of power, purchased electric energy for distribution at several 
points on Vancouver Island. 
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The Commission’s main development on Vancouver Island, the building of 
a hydro-electric plant, the ‘John Hart Development”’, on Campbell River, designed 
for an ultimate capacity of 180,000 h.p., was officially opened on Dec. 15, 1947. 
The first two units comprising 50,000 h.p. now supply power to the territory north 
of Duncan over a 104-mile—132,000 volt double circuit transmission line making 
electric energy available to industries that may be attracted to this readily accessible 
area of Vancouver Island. 

On the mainland another major construction project is underway at Whatshan 
near the west side of Upper Arrow Lake. This is the result of several surveys to 
locate a suitable source of power in the interior of the Province. The plan calls for 
immediate construction of two 15,000 h.p. units and a 75-mile—138,000 volt trans- 
mission line to Vernon in the rich Okanagan Valley. In this way a large area in the 
interior of the Province will be served by the Commission as a 65-mile—63,000 volt 
line is now under construction between Vernon and Kamloops on the main line of 
both transcontinental railways. 


Early in 1948 the Commission owned and operated 21 generating stations 
comprising 2 steam plants, 9 hydro plants (some of which were operated in con- 
junction with small diesel plants) and 15 diesel plants. The total rated capacity of 
these plants was 68,120 kva. Electricity was distributed in 18 distinct power districts 
and supplied wholesale to one municipality. In 11 of these areas a promotional rate 
structure has been introduced to “permit and encourage the maximum use of 
power’. Over 26,500 customers were being served by the Commission at the 
beginning of 1948. Of this figure 5,200 represented new services installed by the 
Commission, a growth of 20 p.c. in approximately a two-year period. 


Subsection 3.—Private Ownership of Central Electric Stations 


Summary statistics of privately owned central electric stations are given for 
the years 1930 to 1946 in Table 21. 


21._Summary Statistics of Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, 1930-46 


Power Equipment? 


Electric —— 
Year Fone Customers Energy Water 
Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 000 kwh. hep... h.p. 
TOS0RNe cS Pee ene ee nner ae 421 745, 608 12, 937,014 8,690, 095 8,914, 474 
1 EEE eked ARC Meee Gate ce, te eo ie 396 756, 285 12,191, 139 3, 916, 720 4,171,305 
1B papa EA "ia A ary 9B A ME ee Si 402 776, 400 12,338, 216 4, 426, 235 4,704, 523 
TOSS SA As ae es ey en ee 403 776, 581 13, 665, 974 4, 563, 973 4, 842, 686 
BRS YW er a py op Wire 402 760, 462 16, 060, 883 4,817, 600 5,097, 613 
LOSDUARS Geer nee, Real, seen ort eae ae 397 779, 400 17, 767,949 - 4,992, 805 5, 274, 174 
OS GR re eae cee Ae eer A recta 390 802; 676 18,515, 225 4,866,471 5, 146, 863 
LEY cs sete eo PR a A! ad led eu 389 833,711 20, 315, 627 5, 047, 253 5,336, 811 
POSSI pereeeh shake OA: ee Rs rene 406 859, 506 19, 488, 323 5, 142,432 5, 300, 183 
1:03 Qmpeenen eer eec ers Senet a yet men eines 427 889, 418 IN PATA 5, 226, 483 5, 385, 632 
ORS oan Jeet oe Mite Bee Genre en CUE aoe 421 926,093 22,287,270 5, 544, 803 5, 708, 664 
L941 Ae oe neat cae ee Eee 424 954, 906 24,784, 691 5, 753, 150 5,917, 160 
O42 NS ae RE Ae RGAE ean ae 428 985, 059 28,177,387 6,099, 440 6, 269, 386 
1 oY Ry ea he RS AI MRR ea ee 425 1,009, 603 381,082, 239 7,069, 774 7, 239, 936 
LOZE RIM Me oe aa reece ete re aia ec eae 424 753, 239 25, 688, 581 6, 175, 674 6,373, 523 
194 Bika oes soe roan Catone ee 392 766, 554 25, 530, 857 6,098, 240 6, 294,121 
1946 hres And se Giese mere teeta 397 826,091 26,997,716 6, 104,383 6,301, 996 


1 Exclusive of auxiliary equipment. 
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The predominant position of Quebec in the electric-power field can be seen from 
the column in Table 22 showing electric energy generated. -Of the total power 
generated in Canada by all central electric stations in 1946, 45 p.c. was generated by 
privately owned or commercial stations in the Province of Quebec; this percentage 
decreased from 57 in 1943 as a result of the transfer in 1944 of the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Company and the Beauharnois Power Company to the 
publicly owned Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


All stations in Ontario produce less than one-half as much power as the Quebec 
stations and only 20 p.c. of the total for Ontario stations is produced by privately 
owned stations. 


22.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1946 


Power Equipment 


Electric 
Province tidy: Customers Energy Water 
2 Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No No 7000 kwh. h.p h.p 
Prince Edward Island..............+ 8 6, 962 13,209 363 7,450 
ING VSES COI terrier rae ads Sees 18 69, 806 342,413 25,878 115, 887 
INGwHDDUNS WIG: dcns' ciaiecid oe ae Oey & 30, 162 457, 876 94,150 109, 830 
COUCIDEC ee Mimi crate ae hclsarsued ate e ences 74 829,959 18, 957, 865 4,361,672 4,362,002 
OREATIG Wetseetherarse ws loece ents ator ees tes 48 67,813 2,204, 948 481, 862 482,265 
Mabon ace ne «aa dae ees 11 40, 988 1,670, 607 353, 300 354, 841 
SAS KANCHCIAle toi ae us os vince ntet.« 107 29, 562 ,404 1 59, 809 
SCT LEA EEN TES he «atc PS A 69 43,484 407,170 91,000 105,181 
British Columbia and Yukon........ 54 207,355 2, 852, 224 696, 158 704,731 
WOtAIS es oon ihn eee 397 826,091 26,997,716 6,104,383 6,301,996 


1 Power generation in Saskatchewan is entirely by fuel plants. There is one hydro-electric station but 
the power is used in Manitoba and the statistics are included with those of Manitoba. 


Section 3.—Total Development of Electric Power 
from All Available Sources 


In Section 1 of this Chapter the total water-power resources and the proportion 
that has been so far developed are dealt with. Table 3 of that Section analyses the 
hydraulic turbine installation by the proportions in central electric stations, in 
pulp and paper mills, and in other industries. This is a useful picture, but it does 
not take into account electric power that is developed in central electric stations or 
in other industries from sources other than hydraulic. 


Section 2 covers the central electric station industry including those under the 
public ownership of Provincial and Municipal Governments, and those under private 
ownership. Neither of these two Sections, however, gives a complete picture of the 
total electric power developed in Canada. All of the hydraulic energy developed is 
not converted to electric power: there are a number of water wheels and water 
turbines that are used for direct drive and are not geared to electric generators. 
On the other hand, certain central electric stations such as some in the Maritime 
Provinces and others in the Prairie Provinces generate electricity from steam or 
internal combustion engines. It is the purpose of this Section to show the total 
electric power generated from all available sources. Most of the power comes, of 
course, from the central electric stations, the figures having been given in Table 4 of 
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Section 2, p. 497. The total kilowatt hours of electric power generated by central 
electric stations is divided into that generated from water power and that gene- 
rated from thermal engines of all kinds. 


As shown in that table the total electric power generated by central electric 
stations in 1945 was 40,130,054,000 kwh. To get a complete picture, the power 
generated by manufacturing industries for their own use and the power generated 
by the primary mining industry for use in its own operations must be added. 
There are a few other sources of electric energy such as electric railways which 
produced 10,810,700 kwh. during 1945. This production has been taken into the 
annual totals shown in Table 23. Also, there are numerous small lighting and 
power plants on farms, rural homes, summer resorts, etc., where electricity from 
central electric stations is not available—there are no available data regarding 
these. The following table gives available data separately and as a combined 
total. Of the total electric power generated in Canada in 1946, 94 p.c. is shown to 


have been developed in central electric stations and of this 2-3 p.c. was generated ‘ 
by thermal engines (see Table 4, Sect. 2), the remainder having been produced . 


hydraulically. Of the 6-5 p.c. generated by industry for its own use 6-1 p.c. was 
developed by the manufacturing industries and 0-4 p.c. by the mining industry. 


23.—Total Power Generated, by Central Electric Stations, Manufacturing and 
Mining Industries, 1927-46 


Central Manufacturing 


Year Electric ‘ Mining Industries Total! 
Stations Industries 

7000 kwh. p.c. 000 kwh. p.c. 7000 kwh. p.c. 7000 kwh. p.c. 
LOD Teese d Wao. cae 14, 549, 099 94-6 656, 592 4-3 153, 146 1-0 15,377,471 | 100-0 
1c ae sot Ee, 8 16, 336, 518 93-3 999,173 5-7 153, 643 0-9 17,509,037 | 100-0 
1 SPAY eet sae RPL ge 17, 962, 515 93-0 1, 150, 954 6-0 172,724 0-9 19,305,688 | 100-0 
NOS Oe creel ves crete: 18,093, 802 92-9 1,182, 870 6-1 174, 937 0-9 19, 467,904 | 100-0 
LOS ee ey cut oneeee 16, 330, 867 92-7 1,116, 618 6-3 159, 033 0-9 17, 620,333 | 100-0 
RO rs ite omaha tee 16, 052, 057 92-0 1,279, 831 7:3 108, 222 0-6 17, 453,088 | 100-0 
LOSS Meo eek eee ee 17, 338, 990 92-7 1, 242,009 6-6 106,095 0-6 18,696,872 | 100-0 
Lees See nics eames 21d: 21,197,124 93-2 1,407, 272 6-2 137,099 0-6 22,748,752 | 100-0 
OS Desk. chalaue ates 23, 283, 033 93+4 1,496,774 6-0 136, 688 0-6 24, 926,656 | 100-0 
OSG Settee sce 25, 402, 282 93-7 15705011 5:8 109, 359 0-4 27,098,648 | 100-0 
OS ican sate cetscneet 27, 687, 645 91-6 2,320, 622 7-7 206, 375 0:7 30, 225,391 | 100-0 
VOSS 25. Save tiateie sapoter 26, 154, 160 91-4 2,198, 732 7:7 240,078 0:8 28,602,697 | 100-0 
VOSS teen a slau 28,338, 030 91-5 2,369, 338 7-7 262,161 0-8 30,978,629 | 100-0 
104. Ot eines Ele 80, 109, 283 91-1 2,640, 919 8-0 303,077 0-9 33,062,459 | 100-0 
LOGS ee eee ee 33, 317, 663 91-3 2,840, 843 7:8 309, 374 0-9 36,479,140 | 100-0 
POSO boa cee eens oA 37,355,179 91-1 8, 345, 445 8-2 296, 734 0-7 41,007,482 | 100-0 
LOSS ae ah hommes aie 40, 479, 593 92-1 8,211, 609 7°3 248, 848 0-6 43,950,190 |} 100-0 
NIG) Spee eae Re Ae tae 40, 598, 779 93-2 2,752,125 6-3 210, 554 0-5 43,571,276 | 100-0 
AO 4 yn es a ey Sta ears 40, 130, 054 94.0 2,362, 260 5:5 217, 249 0:5 42,709,563 | 100-0 
LOA Graken tore 41,736, 987 93-5 2,703,362 6-1 199,950 0-4 44,640,299 } 100-0 


1 Includes power generated by Electric Railways for use in their own operations. 


Section 4.—Power Equipment in Canadian Manufacturing and 
Mining Industries 


Table 24 shows the power equipment installed in the manufacturing and 
mining industries of Canada from 1934 to 1945. The figures for the 12 years show 
that primary power increased from 1,685,819 h.p. to 2,304,206 h.p. or by 36-7 p.c. 
while the installation of electric motors operated by purchased power shows an 
increase of no less than 2,413,976 h.p. In considering the increase in the latter 
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figures, it must be borne in mind that the shift from belts and shafting to individual 
motors at each machine does not necessarily mean that an amount of power is used 
equivalent to the increased capacity: there is always a margin by which installed 
equipment exceeds the simultaneous load. 


Of the total primary power installed in 1945, manufacturing establishments 
accounted for 87-7 p.c., while of the total electric motors operated by purchased 
power, manufacturing accounted for 82 p.c. and mining for 18 p.c. 


The mining industry showed an almost uninterrupted increase in the amount 
of equipment operated by purchased power from 1934 to 1941; in 1937 a very sharp 
rise over the 1986 figure occurred; this would indicate a tendency of mining 
companies to rely more and more upon purchased power rather than to attempt to 
generate their own, a very natural tendency in northern Ontario and Quebec where 
water power is abundant and fuel scarce. 

In manufacturing, a steady growth is indicated in total power equipment 
installed, total electric motors and in motors operated by purchased power. 


24.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1934-45, 
with Details by Provinces, 1945 


Hy- Electric Total Per- 
Sif es patty mca ae nd é Total centage 
F ngines om- urbines | Operated : Electric 
Year and Province aad DEEtion and Equip- Motor Pawar 


¥Y . 
Turbines | Engines Water |Purchased Meas . Capacity to Total 


heels Power Power 

h.p h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p h.p 

1934—Totale? shee n.Gs. 68. 916,045) 136,673) 633,101) 3,179,948] 4,865,767) 3,797,095) 78-0 
Manufacturing............ 779, 949 87,147} 597,687} 2,779,913] 4,244,696] 3,330, 413 78°5 
Minne eres Li Aa ths os 136, 096 49, 526 35,414) 400,035) 621,071 466,682) 75-1 
1935 —Totane ys oe bnccck esa ws 913,871} 141,827] 667,694) 3,311,853] 5,035,245) 3,898,945) 77-4 
Manufacturing............ 779, 983 88,345] 608,754) 2,874,693] 4,346,775] 3,387,098] 77-9 
UVES un Poets he bk oe eee 133, 888 53, 482 68,940} 487,160) 688,470} 511,847) 74:3 
1936—Total........... a Beret 869,502} 161,892) 703,398] 3,451,714] 5,186,506) 4,059,355) 78-3 
Manufacturing............ 743, 184 92,480} 648,489] 2,977,714] 4,461,867] 3,506,215) 78-6 
IMENING tee calor Goce oc. 126,318 69, 412 54,909} 474,000) 724,639) 558,140} 76-3 
1939——Totaly nies eee. 979,157) 183,980} 693,132) 3,707,493) 5,563,762) 4,410,974) 79-3 
Manufacturing............ 834, 703 98, 223 650, 557| 3,129,790] 4,718,273) 3,732,745] 79-2 
Maninge tee ct ot eo otiee 144, 454 85, 757 42,575| 577,703} 850,489] 678,229) 79-7 
1938—Total.................. 979,354; 201,808) 777,190] 3,886,314) 5,844,666) 4,635,423) 79-3 
Manufacturing............ 830, 897 111,645} 723,377) 3,303,804] 4,969,723] 3,963,545) 79-8 
MIMIN gS tae gare ston: 148, 457 90, 163 53,813} 582,510} 874,948 671,878] 76-8 
1989—Total... ..0..6ccsce cee. 971,766) 218,429) 793,882] 4,078,415] 6,062,492) 4,883,670) 80-6 
Manufacturing............ 827, 801 121,997} 731,390] 3,366,104] 5,047,292) 4,069,619! 80-6 
VESTN oes eee ee erik en het 2 143, 965 96, 432 62,492} 712,311) 1,015,200) 814,051 80-2 
1940—Total.................. 1,004,901) 253,923)  '784,126] 4,309,825] 6,352,775) 5,136,200) 80-8 
Manufacturing............ 848, 596 152,240) 727,051] 3,563,048) 5,290,935] 4,287,817] 81-0 
LIER Fede A ee Re 156,305); 101,683 57,075) 746,777) 1,061,840} 848,383 79-9 
1941—Total.................. 1,073,808] 287,383] 823,859) 4,778,068) 6,963,118] 5,624,681} 80-8 
Manufacturing............ 917,474 179, 461 724,199] 4,028,942) 5,850,076] 4,769,054) 81-5 
TOUTS baat, Ges oN ee eri 156, 334 107, 922 99,660} 749,126) 1,113,042 855,627) 76-9 
mere Stale nn ice... 1,081,859} 331,808) 816,631) 4,748,374 6,978,672 5,668,039] 81-2 
Manufacturing........... 927,509} 224,358] 741,751) 4,076,277| 5,969,895) 4,877,194) 81-7 
LMIt Ginter YN ee es iets 154, 350 107, 450 74,880} 672,097) 1,008,777} 790,845} 78-4 
1943-—Total. 2.62)... sines os 1,134,786) 364,265) '790,043| 5,115,214| 7,404,308) 5,981,280) 80-8 
Manufacturing........... 988,280} 257,873 749,593) 4,420,105) 6,415,851] 5,180,735} 80-7 
PMT a Woke t shee. eae « 146,506} 106,392 40,450} 695,109} 988,457) 800,545) 81-0 

TE EES 1) 27 (eee 1,153,052] 385,774) 779,850] 5,124,948] 7,443,624) 5,991,223) 80-5 
Manufacturing............ 1,013,615} 288,312) 729,216) 4,437,296] 6,468,439) 5,217,013 80-7 


ey ee eee 139, 437 97, 462 50,6341 687,652} 975,185) 774,2101 79-4 
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24.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1934-45, 
with Details by Provinces, 1945—concluded 


Hy- Electric Total Per- 
Steam Internal | draulic Motors Power Total centage 
Engines Com- | Turbines | Operated Electric 


Year and Province Equip- Motor Pacer 


and bustion and by é 
Turbines | Engines Water |Purchased iene a4 Capacity to Total 


Wheels Power Power 
h.p h.p h.p h.p. h.p. h.p h.p. 
1945 

Prince Edward Island...... 1,404 1,110 1,491 1,374 5,309 1,374) 25-5 
Manufacturing............ 1, 404 1,110 1,491 1,374 5,379 1,374 25:5 

WEIN go forse ata amarok Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil - - 
Nova SCotias 3 ao-Geccs- noms 125,430 22,091 14,844, 164,524) 327,189) 245,508) 735-0 
Manufacturing............ 71, 644 18, 440 14, 824 95,236] 200,144; 160,823} 80-4 
IMining@te ert eee tes 53, 786 3, 951 20 69,288} 127,045 84,675} 66-5 
New Brunswick............ 88,196 14,724 28,485) 137,665) 269,070) 191,441] 71-1 
Manufacturing............ 86, 741 13,148 28,485} 185,800) 264,174} 189,349] 71-7 
Mining erica. seer. 1, 455 1,576 Nil 1, 865 4, 896 2,092} 42-7 
Quehbecee es. pees ee 218,358 82,847| 348,404) 2,070,396) 2,720,005) 2,250,091; 82-7 
Manufacturing........... 212, 418 58, 490 317,360) 1,777,161] 2,365,429] 1,947, 729 82-3 
Mining... moet ete eeen sence 5, 940 24,357 31,044) 298,285) 354,576) 302,362] 85-3 
Ontario tas. fn een eee 429,851) 125,886} 288,881] 2,363,801| 3,158,419) 2,710,072] 85-8 
Manufacturing............ 421,994 97,431 236,211} 1,977,890] 2,733,526} 2,314,388 84-7 
Mininoe scot cate ceeee 7,857 28,455 2,670] 385,911] 424,893) 395,684) 93-1 
Manitoba’ 0.020 so. Sones ee 18,027 9,252 34] 190,823] 218,136) 198,389) 90-9 
Manufacturing............ 17,312 7,859 34 155, 365 180,570) © 161,493 89-4 
Minin ots tseii sas acer: , 715 1,393 Nil 35, 458 37, 566 36,896} 98-2 
Saskatchewan.............. - 20,812 21,207 - 118,054; 160,073) 119,932) 74-9 
Manufacturing........... 18, 515 17, 678 Nil 47, 260 83, 453 47,547) 57-0 
(Mimini ge Sie, setae teee eee 2,297 3,529 es - 70,794 76, 620 72,3885] 94-5 
Albertax, Sassen hekee 48,287| 30,882 25| 146,428) 225,622) 155,534) 68. 9 
Manufacturing........... 28,479 21, 426 25 95,711 145, 641 96, 625 66-3 
Miinrin ote saan Sie nae 2 oe 19, 808 9, 456 Nil 50,717 79,981 58,909} 73-7 
British Columbia........... 177,102 76,144) 138,863) 399,705) 791,814) 592,573) 74-8 
Manutaeturin sys sen scree 156, 743 59,031 111, 168 300, 822 627, 764 455,211 72-5 
Manin Nae [ey 8 en oe 20,359 ie} 27,695 98,883} 164,050] 187,362} 83-7 
Yukon and N.W.T.......... 44 1,525 19,700 1,154 22,423 5,821; 26-0 
Manufacturing... oh. ose. -e 44 510 Nil 17 571 17 3-0 
Minin ge 0er 2220 e ee ook ee Nil 1,015 19, 700 137 21, 852 5,804] 26-6 
Canadas.) er eer see ...| 1,127,511] 385,968) 790,727] 5,593,924) 7,898,130] 6,470,735) 81-9 
Manufacturing........... 1,015, 294 295, 128 709,598] 4,586,636] 6,606,651) 5,374, 566 81-4 
IMiiniini oe She ae ek ee 112.217 90, 845 81,129] 1,007,288] 1,291,479] 1,096,169] 84-9 


Section 5.—Fuel Used in Canadian Industry - 


Fuel is used quite generally throughout the industrial field for the generation 
of power by means of steam- and internal-combustion engines. It is used also for 
the heating of plants and for providing the heat necessary to some manufacturing 
processes. The most important industries where heat is applied to materials to 
facilitate or accomplish a desired transformation are: foundries; brick, tile, lime 
and cement works; petroleum refineries; the glass industry; distilleries; food pre- 
paration plants; rubber goods industry; etc. The figures of Table 25 cover fuel 
used for such heating purposes and for power. Fuels that constitute the raw 
materials to be transformed, such as coal in the coke and gas industries, crude 
petroleum in the refining industry and electricity used in such metallurgical pro- 
cesses as the electrolytic refining of non-ferrous metals, are excluded. 
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The value of fuel consumed in the manufacturing and mining industries in 
1945, showed an increase of 60 p.c. over 1940. Of the 1945 fuel account, the 
requirements of Ontario amounted to 49-7 p.c. of the total, of Quebec 27-6 p.c., 
of British Columbia 6-9 p.c. and of Nova Scotia 5-3 p.c. 


Coal is, of course, by far the most important, on the basis of dollar values, of the 
various kinds of fuels used in industry, and in 1945 accounted for 56-6 p.c. of the 
total. 


Fuel oils ranks second with 21-9 p.c. and gas (manufactured gas 9-5 p.c. and 
natural gas 2-2 p.c.) third in importance. Gas as a fuel is particularly important in 
Ontario. Natural gas is obtained from the southwestern portion of the Province 
and coal gas from the coke plants of the steel city Hamilton, much as the Province 
of Quebec draws coal gas from the coke plants at Montreal. 


The use of natural gas is also relatively important in Alberta in both manu- 
facturing and mining industries in fact in the mining industry Alberta used, in 
1945, gas which was valued at nine-tenths of the total used in mining operations 
generally. 


The use of fuel oils in industry shows a very rapid rise especially during the 
war years between 1939 and 1943. The value of fuel oils consumed by Canadian 
industry was more than doubled. Total consumption rose from a value of 
$10,125,388 in 1939 to a peak of $23,909,494 in 1943, by 1945 the comparable 
figure was $29,897,657. 


25.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining! Industries, 1934-45, with 
Details by Provinces for 1945 


Cerend Coal | Coke | Buel -) wood | Gas | Other | Totals 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1934—Totals.. ooo. oe coe 26,129,822) 1,680,710) 5,794,194) 1,934,597) 5,922,218) 1,867,583) 43,329,124 
Manufacturing.......... 23,140,344] 1,670,877) 5,182,216) 1,450, 553) 5, 734, 229) 1,549,086] 38, 727,305 
DEMINS Hohn t one's af’ y nett & 2,989, 478 9,833} 611,978} 484,044) 187,989] 318,497] 4,601,819 
1935—Totals................ 26,965,746) 1,933,864) 6,613,052) 1,963,590) 5,901,772) 2,100,264) 45,478,288 
Manufacturing........... 23,988,177) 1,921,138) 5,981,169} 1,419,130} 5,707,589) 1,773,040} 40,790, 243 
MONIAE osale sae. eee ss 8 2,977, 569 12,726) 631,883) 544,460) 194,183) 327,224) 4,688,045 
1936—Totals................ 29,818,892 1,892,257 7,540,053) 2,095,574] 6,811,907) 2,378,631) 50,537,314 
Manufacturing........... 26, 584, 200| 1,883,025} 6,381,311] 1,421,076] 6,583, 603] 1,962,450} 44, 815, 665 
Mimi ng 325i ea ct sla 3, 234, 692 9,232) 1,158,742) 674,498) 228,304; 416,181) 5,721,649 
1930 Totalsic. io. so. ose 37,565,075] 5,184,876/10,203,373| 2,430,269) 7,876,022) 3,490,856) 66,750,471 
Manufacturing.......... 33,916,705] 5,169,524] 8,580,369] 1,636,098] 7,404,919) 2,867,421) 59,575,036% 
WADA Sips t teen ay oy 3, 648,370 15,352) 1,623,004) 794,171] 471,103) 623,485) 7,175,435 
bs loerd 4) | aaa ane rea 32,934,607| 4,500,779] 9,597,254) 2,168,302) 7,724,985) 3,417,792) 69,343,719 
Manufacturing...........|29,619, 269] 4,493, 824] 8,103, 428) 1,614,941] 7,381,904| 2,803,022) 54,016,3888 
MOIS p98 one's tans ee 3 a 3,315, 338 6,955] 1,493,826} 553,361] 343,081} 614,770) 6,327,331 
tA Sart EDF 0 Sr oi 34,494,179) 4,909,416/10,125,388) 2,068,169) 8,624,570] 3,748,284| 63,970,006 
Manufacturing.......... 31,022, 811) 4,870,875) 8,560,418) 1,562,119) 7,891,892) 3,155,016) 57,063,1313 
EINE oo 95 aid Rie els 3,471,368 38,541] 1,564,970) 506,050) 732,678) 593,268) 6,906,875 
BPO POURING i ae 6 boos tise 44,992,162] 5,875,390/14,000,064| 2,298,992/11,120,699| 6,961,701) 85,249,008 
Manufacturing........... 41,402,487) 5,797,070|12, 360, 737| 1,754, 791|10, 172,976) 6,205,343) 77,693.404% 
BEM Ren css p mw ssis ss 3, 589, 675 78,320] 1,639,327} 544,201] 947,723) 756,358) 7,555, 604 
bY 6 58,379,870} 6,501,557|19,327,851| 2,510,183/13, 205, 368/10, 835, 406/110,760, 235 
Manufacturing........... 54,493,713] 6,388, 464/17, 734, 137] 1,896, 184/12, 554, 559) 9, 819, 759/102,886,816% 


> 58 cinta 6's = 3,886,157  113,093| 1,593,7141 613,999| 650, 809I 1,015, 6471 7,873,419 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 520. 
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25.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining! Industries, 1934-45, with 
Details, by Provinces, for 1945—concluded 


ee Coal Coke cu Wood Gas man Totals 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1942—Totals................ 70,827,232| 7,116,436|22,861,610| 2,929,772)14,160,303/12,225,864/130,121,217 
Manufacturing........... 66, 546, 304] 7,002, 130)21, 345, 936] 2,213, 637/13, 180, 067)11, 224, 569)121,512,6433 
Minin greece en ee ecaree 4,280,928) 114,306} 1,515,674) 716,135) 980,236} 1,001,295) 8,608,574 
1943—Totals................ 80,037,816) 7,377, 250/23,909,494) 3,199, 480/15, 990, 467)12,182, 624/142,697,131 
Manufacturing.......... 75,400,290} 7, 260, 866/22, 402,629] 2,469, 573)15, 198, 110}11, 272, 877|134,004,3453 
Mining 20s). Wess aw seaise 4,637,526] 116,384] 1, 506, 865} 729,907) 792,357] 909,747) 8,692,786 
1944—Totals..............5. 83,973,253] 8,014,333/22,888,542| 2,761, 940/17, 934, 592/10, 610, 227)146, 182,887 
Manufacturing........... 79, 206, 583} 7, 909, 168}21, 822,975) 2,340, 460]16, 890, 106] 9, 714, 478|137,883,7703 
Mining ert te cals sear 4,766,670} 105,165) 1,065,567; 421,480) 1,044,486] 895,749] 8,299,117 
1945 
Prince Edward Island..... 98,470 4,677 16,682 9,888 Nil 500 130,217 
Manufacturing.......... 98, 470 4,677 16, 682 9, 888 os 500 130, 217 
INE nin gee er eee Nil Nil Nil Nil se Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia................ 4,335,208} 158,922} 847,790 29,088) 1,781,141 90,637| 7,242,786 
Manufacturing.......... 3, 090, 087 158, 922 836, 068 28,932} 1,739,034 42,487) 5,895, 530 
Mining. \.. 60% Servet 1, 245, 121 Nil 11,722 156 42,107 48,150) 1,347,256 
New Brunswick........... 3,843,260 36,428] 460,140} 141,576 46,918 81,463} 4,609,785 
Manufacturing........... 3, 696, 950 36,428} 457,608} 140,936 30, 561 68,031] 4,430,514 
VIN Bee wre eee eee 146,310 Nil 2, 532 640 16,357 13, 432 179,271 
Quebec... ae eee 23,332,682! 1,237,871| 8,758,180) 1,163,286) 2,505,419) 687,117) 37,684,555 
Manufacturing.......... 22,259,210] 1,236,655) 8,349,319} 1,044,299) 2,505, 419 363, 470! 35, 758, 372 
Mining hve tio. aaa eee 1,078, 472 1,216} 408, 861 118, 987 Nil 323,647) 1,926,183 
Ontario i403 OO ee 37,825,391! 5,254,004)14, 255,355) 562,797) 8,881,893) 1,096,265) 67,875,705 
Manufacturing.......... 36, 946,372] 5,158, 722|13, 883,125} 459,848] 8,742,513) 756,938) 65,947,518 
MEInin gs eis weedeat eee 879, 019 95,282] 372,230] 102,949) 139,380} 339,327] 1,928, 187 
Manitoba ea een 2,448,823} 132,980) 629,358] 216,969] 209,608 50,762] 3,688,500 
Manufacturing.......... 2,408,377 128,151 622, 255 212,021 209, 608 35,459] 3,615, 871 
Mining? see eee 40, 446 4,829 7,103 4,948 Nil 15, 308 72, 629 
Saskatchewan............. 1,140,025 5,5¢2| 747,393 52,279} 305,503 71,780) 2,322,552 
Manufacturing.......... 959, 338 5,024 656, 812 ' 61,454 303, 505 39,478) 2,015,611 
IME gs ee pens tenon tee 180, 687 548 90, 581 825 1,998 32,302 306, 941 
Alberta 2.5 cesar. 2 eee 1,042,923 18,372) 376,099 26,884| 1,734,393] 103,917) 3,302,588 
Manufacturing.......... 607, 006 1S%372| ie tot eole 23, 563} 1,069, 992 4,475} 2,070,921 
Mining jeter sc, <1 arce 435,917 Nil | 28, 586 3,321] 664,401 99,442) 1,231, 667 
British Columbia.......... 3,104,048] 860,196] 3,756,283] ° 283,341] 477,718] 950,073 9,431,659 
Manufacturing.......... 2,474, 055 859, 296] 3,555, 767 252,931 477, 718 868,815] 8,488, 582 
Mining Gee ane ose 629, 993 900} 200,516 30, 410 Nil 81, 258 943,077 
Yukon and N.W.T......... 5,590 226 50,377 59,010 Nil 33,984 149,187 
Manufacturing........... 4,571 Nil 21, 238 5, 239 Gs 71 31,119 
Mining stein teee se 1,019 226 29,139 53,701 i 33, 913 118, 068 
Canada’). 02255 os ees 77,176,420) 7,709, 248/29, 897,657] 2,545, 118/15,942,593| 3,166,498) 136,437 5345 
Manufacturing.......... 72, 544, 436] 7,606, 247/28, 746,387} 2,229, 111/15,078,350} 2,179, 724)128, 384, 255 
Mining ene keen, eee eee as 4,631,984} 103,001] 1,151,270} 316,007} 864,243) 986,774) 8,053,279 - 
1 For heating purposes and power only. Fuel used for the refining industry excluded. 2 Includes 


gasoline and kerosene. 3 Includes fuel used in smelters for metallurgical purposes. 
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This Chapter deals with manufacturing industries in Canada in two main Parts. 
Part I gives general analyses of manufactures in the Dominion including: the 
historical development of manufacturing in Canada in so far as statistical data are 
available; production by industrial groups and individual industries, i.e., a detailed 
treatment of current production under various groupings and individual industries; 
general analyses of the principal factors in manufacturing production under such 
sub-headings as capital, employment, salaries and wages, size of establishment, 
power and fuel. Part II covers the provincial and local distribution. 

With regard to the first section of Part I, dealing with historical development, 
it is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics over a long period of years. 
From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection with decennial or 
quinquennial censuses, and there was inevitably some variation in the information 
collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 and, while 
numerous changes have been made since then in the information collected and the 
treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major revisions, in so 
far as possible, back to 1917. 

The far-reaching influence of the War of 1914-18 was, of course, the outstanding 
factor in the growth recorded prior to the Second World War. It was during the | 
years 1914-18 that Canadian manufactures began to develop on a really large scale. 

The tremendous increase in production during 1939-45 is indicated by the 
increases in some of the main factors of production between 1939 and the highest 
point attained during the War. For manufacturing as a whole there was an increase 
of 161 p.c. in the gross value of production, 162 p.c. in the value added by manu- 
factures, 89 p.c. in the number of persons employed, and 175 p.c. in the salaries and 
wages paid. 

By 1945, gross value of manufacturing production was 137 p.c. above that. of 
1939, but 24 p.c. below that of 1944. The number of employees and the salaries 
and wages paid were 70 p.c. and 150 p.c., respectively, above those of 1939. 
Although still high, they reflected the decline to more normal productions compared 
with the peak of the War period. 
~ * Revised under the direction of W. H. Losee, Director, Census of Industry and Merchandising 
Division, Dominion Brueau of Statistics, by A. Cohen, Chief, General Manufactures Section. 
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PART I.—GENERAL ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURING 
IN THE DOMINION 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing in Canada 
Subsection 1.—Production of Manufactured Products 


This section gives a picture of the growth of manufacturing, in general, as 
shown by comparable principal statistics, i.e., establishments, capital, employees, 
salaries and wages paid, cost of materials, and values of products. Other useful 
comparisons are made in Table 4 and figures of consumption are given in Table 5 
Tables 6 and 7 show volume comparisons. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for the Dominion, 1917-46 


Norse.—Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published, but between that year and 1917 
they are not on a comparable basis to the series given below. They will be found at p. 363 of the 1943-44 
edition of the Year Book. Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were included in manu- 
factures for the first time in 1925. 


Estab- ; tin: Salaries Cost Net Gross 

Year lish- Capital 16 and of | Value of Value of 

ments piovere Wages Materials Products! ‘Products 

No $ No. $ $ $ $ 

VOM eeien ns x 21,845} 2,333,991, 229) 606,523) 497,801,844] 1,539,678,811] 1,281, 131,980) 2,820,810, 791 
MOT Biro cia choles 21,777) 2,518,197,329| 602,179] 567,991,171) 1,827,631, 548] 1,399,794, 849] 3,227, 426,397 
POU oer Meets: 22,083} 2,670,559,435} 594,066] 601,715,668) 1,779,056, 765] 1,442,400, 638] 3,221,457, 403 
L920 See eee 22,532] 2,928,667,011} 598,893} 717,493,876] 2,085, 271,649] 1,621, 273,348] 3,706, 544, 997 
LODIE Vee eees. 20, 848] 2,697, 858,073} 488,555} 497,399,761] 1,365, 292,885) 1,123,694, 263] 2,488,987, 148 
1022 SNe es 21,016} 2,667,493, 290} 456,256} 489,397,230) 1, 272,651,585] 1,103, 266,106) 2,375,917, 691 
1923 eee: 21,080} 2, 788,051,630} 506,203} 549,529,631] 1,456,595, 367) 1,206,332,107| 2,662, 927,474 
1924 2 cst 20,709} 2,895,317,508} 487,610} 534,467,675) 1,422,573, 946) 1,075,458,459) 2,570,561, 931 
POD D2 tehercys cere 20,981] 3,065, 730,916} 522,924] 569,944,442) 1,571,788, 252) 1,167,936, 726] 2,816, 864, 958 
192623 se eR nen 21,301) 3,208,071, 197) 559, 161 625, 682, 242} 1,712,519,991) 1,305, 168,549) 3, 100, 604, 637 
19272... eae 21,501] 3,454, 825,529] 595,052] 662,705,332] 1,741,128,711| 1,427,649, 292] 3, 257,214,876 
19 DR2 esse es 21,973] 3, 804,062,566} 631,429] 721,471,634] 1,894,027,188) 1,597,887,676| 3,582,345,302 
1920310. sans 22,216) 4,004,892,0C9] 666,531) 777,291,217) 2,029,670,813] 1,755,386,937| 3,883,446, 116 
19302002 ae cee 22,618) 4,041,030,475} 614,696} 697,555,378) 1,664, 787,763) 1,522,737, 125] 3,280, 236, 603 
1931 Fee tien 23,083] 3,705,701, 893] 528,640} 587,566,990} 1, 221,911,982} 1,252,017, 248) 2,555, 126, 448 
1932 2 ee 23,102} 3,380,475, 509] 468,833} 473,601,716]  954,381,097| 955,960,724] 1,980,471, 543 
1983s tetce oe 23,780] 3,279, 259, 838] 468,658} 486,247,824] 967,788,928! 919,671,181) 1,954,075, 785 
LOB 4 sae 24,209] 3, 249,348,864] 519,812) 503,851,055) 1,229,513,621] 1,087,301,742| 2,393,692, 729 
1935s ete 24,034] 3,216,403, 127| 556,664)  559,467,777| 1,419,146, 217) 1,153,485, 104] 2,653,911, 209 
19386: Mre eae 24,202) 3,271, 263,531] 594,359} 612,071,434] 1,624, 213,996] 1, 289,592,672) 3,002, 403, 814 
TRY Ee Ns creck te 24,834] 3,465,227,831] 660,451} 721,727,037) 2,006,926, 787| 1,508, 924,867| 3,625,459, 500 
1988 pies tee 25,200} 3,485, 683,018} 642,016; 705,668,589) 1, 807,478,028) 1,428, 286,778] 3,337,681, 366 
1989 2h tice os 24,805) 3,647,024,449) 658,114) 737,811,153) 1,836, 159,375) 1,531,051, 901| 3,474,783, 528 
L94ORR ee see 25,513} 4,095,716, 836] 762,244 920, 872, 865] 2,449, 721,903] 1,942,471, 238] 4,529,173, 316 
LOST EE e ee 26,293] 4,905, 503,966] 961,178] 1,264, 862, 643) 3, 296,547,019] 2,605,119, 788] 6,076,308, 124 
OA De vs aPeret 27,862) 5,488,785, 545/1,152,091} 1,682, 804, 842) 4,037,102, 725) 3,309,973, 758] 7,553,794, 972 
1943 Sc. aera 27,652] 6,317, 166, 727/1,241,068] 1,987, 292,384] 4,690,493, 083] 3,816,413, 541) 8,732,860, 999 
1944 oe ereensies 28,483 3 1,222,882] 2,029, 621,370) 4, 832,333,356) 4,015,776,010) 9,073, 692,519 
1945 Fo areceee. 29,050 3 1,119,372] 1,845,773, 449] 4,473, 668, 847| 3,564,315, 899] 8, 250, 368, 866 
LOS SSA tae 31,249 3 1,058,1561 1,740, 687,254! 4,358,234, 766| 3,467,004, 980| 8,035,692,471 


1In accordance with a resolution passed by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
1935, the net value of production is now computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity as well 
as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. The figures for 1924 and later years have, 
therefore, been revised in accordance with this resolution. The revision could not be carried farther back 
as statistics for cost of electricity are not available for years prior to 1924. 2 A change in the method 
of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number some- 
what over that which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, however, the method in 
force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. ‘The figures for 1931 and later years are, therefore, comparable with 
those for 1924 and earlier years. 3 Not collected. 
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Province and ret 
Year ments 
No. 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
LO Miike atcndls ve ak All 
LODO ie eee acia ad 370 
LODO ES fee cicon oe 340 
LO 20 de os ane 263 
LES ane 249 
LO Avion Mek eraeree 240 
OBO GS hatte cx dhe 222 
HOB eevee vette 2k 213 
LE a ra 243 
19GB er eect ce 26s 230 
LOS Ass dialehecree srs 241 
LOS cis dee. ak 234 
MOAGS tr chan esto 246 
Nova Scotia— 

LO ic ob ae A Wapey, 
LO QOIER BnS wietn fee 1,345 
ea hes ey eee 1,092 
OQOSS era a ONS 1,094 
1O30F Ae Te 1,277 
VOSh geo sea lcs 135 
TOSOr mek cee 1,083 
pT. Ls a er TAN 7 
OAD ete a2 
TOAST eo ee 1,278 
ANQ4S9. SRLS Cae 1,281 
LOSS a Bitte see 1,297 
OAR ae Sat ate 1,397 

New Bruns- 

wick— 

i LEN Wa eRe re 943 
tPA ee are 901 
TO22 ee eter ee, 846 
10292 ee toe ee 803 
LOO De Co caste 747 
TOR em ae oats 805 
OSS Meee coat en 803 
POAT EE eee eens 791 
LOA aia ee 867 
OAS eels kee 862 
LOA AN Ne Birk es 937 
A DAniet aie, Sars 889 
P04 Gee eer. rt are 993 

Quebec— 
TON ier neeren oes 7,032 
1920 Ie asc tioe 7,530 
ODD ee tye 2m ah 8. 7,190 
A202 cictee ce bw 6,948 
LOSS Gere cues 7,856 
OS Tat sa roc aes 8,518 
LOB Ore ase ee oe 8,373 
OAT ees ob %2 8,711 
OSes ee ace te 9,342 
MOBS elect). eho aie foes 9,372 
nity 28 eae 9, 656 
N OAD Gs. ete s bse 10,038 
WAG be se. eek 10, 818 

Ontario— 

QU ee doce 9,061 
MO QO S Pack < Sas 9,113 
LODO eee ores 8,703 
LOZOS A See es: 9,348 
WOES seme seo 9,542 
1 (CO 7/2 emai Re 9,796 
ERS: 2a peated a 9,824 
ROA TM S35 hor ES 10, 250 
RO AAIES Facer tt 1s 10,711 
ROAST ae ee ee 10, 587 
MOAR ets 10,731 
ROAD cle cet ok 10, 869 
Ue ee 11, 424 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 
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124,357,851 
135, 679, 188 
98,117,897 
118,951,398 
92,004, 624 
94,756, 601 
101, 954, 082 
124,409,791 
152, 668, 789 
179,363, 703 
3 


3 
3 


60,300, 907 
101,216,395 
77,036, 627 
91,376, 948 
90, 148,317 
89,797,597 
91,171,323 
97,952,799 
105, 056, 835 
111, 287,910 
3 


3 
3 


662,012,975 
878, 859, 638 
800, 859, 568 
1, 246, 208, 650 
1,035,339, 591 
1,117, 772,721 
1,182,538, 441 
1,700, 527, 405 
1, 883, 353, 668 
2,230, 620,386 
3 


3 
3 


1,157, 850, 643 
1,464,097, 346 
1,400, 041, 955 
1,986, 736, 556 
1, 587, 947, 947 
1,674, 806, 201 
1,762, 571, 669 
2,336, 788, 884 
2,632,519, 471 
2,994,953, 988 
3 


3 
3 


Em- 
ployees 


29,724 


19,710 
19,007 
13, 934 
17, 952 
11,336 
15,612 
14, 501 
19, 600 
22, 182 
23, 225 
23,164 
22,503 
22,732 


188, 043 
183, 748 
143, 584 
206, 580 
157,481 
219,033 
220,321 
327,591 
399,017 
437,247 
424,115 
384,031 
357, 276 


299,389 
295, 674 
235,070 
328, 533 
224, 816 
321,743 
318, 871 
468, 230 
542, 958 
570,017 
564,392 
518, 056 
498,120 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


663, 251 
855, 210 
593, 660 
727, 286 
529, 684 
607, 547 
617, 945 
680, 883 
842,061 
1,298, 112 
1,694, 763 
1,679,212 
1,651,469 


18, 888, 051 
25, 625, 089 
11, 586, 235 
16,905, 885 
9,604, 680 
16,727,338 
16,651, 685 
27,527,339 
41,273,942 
55, 205, 712 
59,940, 411 
51,703, 245 
43,060, 259 


12, 893,014 
19, 266, 821 
11,801,670 
15, 127,716 
9,308, 100 
14, 563,310 
13, 659, 162 
21,718, 407 
26, 546, 806 
30, 451, 181 
32,345, 080 
32, 408, 048 
33, 151, 919 


141,008, 616 
202, 516, 550 
139, 876, 821 
225, 226, 808 
134, 696,386 
216, 971, 207 
223, 757, 767 
393, 819, 671 
536,329,170 
658,323 , 620 
668, 156, 053 
607, 473, 443 
565, 986, 105 


258, 393, 065 
362, 941,317 
265, 818,003 
406, 622, 627 
220, 530, 088 
373,018, 048 
378,376, 209 
660, 722,278 
840,783, 705 
956, 399, 212 
975, 038, 060 
882, 483, 387 
845, 216, 547 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


4,164, 223 


7,582, 046 


102,415,215 
85,724,785 
37,980,329 
50, 725, 562 


25,354, 319} - 


46,964,053 
43,332,195 
76,779, 821 
85, 193, 680 
96,551, 817 
103, 463, 123 
107, 860, 539 
100,354, 480 


32,380, 621 
60, 812,641 
38, 032, 967 
39, 800, 366 
20, 442, 421 
36, 983, 284 
35, 617, 614 
59, 234, 107 
64, 891, 227 
76,711,513 
83,993, 599 
87, 235,347 
96,389, 299 


385, 212, 984 
553, 558,520 
333, 298, 544 
537, 270,055 
292, 560,568 
562, 889, 160 
536, 823, 039 
961, 162, 209 
1,193, 445, 432 
1, 483,627,797 
1,494, 253, 053 
1,307, 534, 193 
1,297,009, 099 


794, 556, 502 
1,071, 843,374 
674, 025, 732 
1,056, 530, 202 
464,544, 563 
1,025, 871,741 
907,011,461 
1,683,912, 216 
2,056,746, 983 
2,278,871, 511 
2,310, 347, 858 
2, 148, 290, 603 
2,001, 900, 592 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


1,750, 135 
2,135, 857 
1,660, 282 
1,466, 446 
1,126, 826 
1,117,298 
1,243,979 
1,347,990 
1,973,540 
3,021, 848 
3,570, 835 
3,178,434 
3,469, 435 


57, 565, 703 
61,371, 243 
27,516,271 
35, 676, 421 
19, 988, 257 
33,146,796 
35, 885, 563 
51,318, 369 
63,615, 890 
84, 909, 686 
93,376, 638 
84, 358, 189 
71,738, 873 


27,027,725 
45, 803, 164 
25, 163, 444 


26,640,786). 


18, 166,713 
28,770,727 
27,041,195 
47, 296, 960 
53,920, 484 
58, 956, 676 
62, 258, 478 
63,380,075 
67,783,377 


380, 882, 409 
499, 643,217 
346, 020, 126 
537, 796,395 
288, 504,782 
445, 885, 666 
470,385,279 
815, 086, 832 
1,059, 873, 943 
1, 280,097,615 
1,350,519, 134 
1,149,390, 919 
1,125, 991, 848 


662, 174,261 
792,267,562 
572,098, 704 
916,971, 816 
465, 103, 842 
804, 703, 114 
791, 428, 569 
1,360,055, 756 
1,671, 130,314 
1,844, 651, 587 
1,930,043, 913 
1,720, 938, 199 
1,659, 284, 622 
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Gross 
Value of 
Products 


Cee ee ee ee ee ee ey 


4,837,756 
6,300, 080 
4,280,517 


9,577, 446 
10,713, 644 
11, 592,753 
11, 200,316 


159, 980,918 
147,096, 028 
65, 496, 600 
89,787, 548 
47,912, 432 
84,393, 656 
83, 139, 572 
133, 873, 428 
155, 931, 264 
188, 463,088 
204, 421,664 
199,775,177 
178,793,420 


59,408, 346 
106, 615, 805 
63,196,411 
68,145,012 
41,345, 622 
69,479, 207 
66,058, 151 
111, 433, 726 
123, 839, 475 
140, 934, 879 
152, 106,577 
156, 623, 378 
170, 753, 741 


766,095,393 
1,053, 201, 737 

679,318, 670 
1,108, 592,775 

604, 496,078 
1,046,470, 796 
1,045, 757,585 
1, 841, 088, 523 
2, 333,303,012 
2,852,191, 853 
2,929, 685, 183 
2,531,903, 830 
2,497,971, 521 


1,456, 730,763 
1,864, 110, 936 
1,246, 124, 436 
2,020, 492, 433 

958, 776, 858 
1, 880, 388, 188 
1,745,674, 707 
3, 121,756,568 
3,817,396, 404 
4,221, 101,063 
4,339,797, 784 
3, 965,069,021 
3,754, 523, 701 


3 Information not collected. 
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1 See footnote 1, Table 1, 
4 Information not collected, 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


—concluded 
: Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
see and | Tish- Capital os an of Value of Value of 
wae. ments payee Wages Materials Products! Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
LOL area 732 82,566,858} 18,939} 16,513,423 69,715, 149 42,280, 801 111, 995, 950 
TOD WS wots se. .c 747 94,424,145) 23,728) 32,372,081 92,729,271 62,776, 912 155, 506, 183 
MOO Ze weRere 5 ee: 697 65,172,676} 13,076} 16,858,845 54,373,811 36, 842, 899 91,216, 710 
102020 tee wee 861 121,363,898] 24,012} 31,224,596 87, 832, 324 63,925,015} 155,266,294 
TORS Rees ae 1,010} 100,074,404} 18,871] 18,687,430 44,579,998 37,390, 275 83, 934,777 
LOB (aptete hat 1,043 119,363,026) 23,706} 27,198,978 87,684, 514 49,950,465} 140,805,451 
NOS Ore ate ersiare acie 1,087 119,659,365} 23,910) 28,444,798 82, 408, 293 48,810, 544 134, 293, 595 
LOGINS Soe ene 1,184 163,489,471] 32,262) 40,894, 267 132,330, 823 74,450,721 211,534, 751 
THO DA Fae Rie ep eat te 1,287} 175,902,477| 37,519] 51,605,139 159, 248, 309 94,856,679] 259,554,350 
NO 4B een eee 1,245 173,752,507) 37,008) 53,841,825 200, 464, 756 99, 146, 670 304, 867, 912 
TRO eee ee ae oe 1,290 4 40,937] 62,758,081 226, 234,925 120, 339, 926 352, 334, 594 
Oe tS emu eece 1,302 4 38,367] 59,814,109 216,114,576 117,775, 126 339, 821, 283 
LO 4 GMeeeten Crh above 1,057 4 38,367} 61,018,345) 223,096,935} 122,780,805) 351,887,099 
Saskatchewan— 
LOL eee irae 560 24,372,585} 6,230} 5,403,332 22,040, 674 13,894,179 35,934,853 
TODO vie des cas 554 24, 640, 520 6, 709 9,571,175 34, 894, 105 22,610, 861 57,504, 966 
HO 2D) eeepc, am 490 22,734,469} 3,494) 4,734,885 22,366, 129 13,186, 266 35, 552,395 
NO 2O2 Ree tock 594 43,925,797 7,025 9,105, 597 51,003, 566 23,002,952 75,368, 605 
T9SSeer sah os oe 673 88, 688, 433 4,782 4,848, 763 19,124,030 11, 478, 634 31,559, 387 
OBE cess ee 689 39,279,050 6,107 6,758, 154 43,782,999 17,068, 655 62, 205, 884 
OS GBR a2 eck hes 737 37,654, 095 6,475 7,346. 127 38, 782,135 20, 283 , 273 60, 650, 589 
QA Neste ghee 945 42,158,738 8,546 9,979,974 65, 836, 308 28,172,441 96,020,975 
IO PAS ies) came et 966 45,013,677} 9,801] 12,543,065 84, 208, 201 33,933,886] 120,256,733 
AGA Ra ee 976 60,674,093] 11,683} 16,445,866} 111,193,185 37,895,459} 152,123,360 
ROSA ee ye oe foes 1,054 4 12)361| 17, 40s, L0Slemeiodogto, Ol7 40, 833, 333 175, 349, 234 
iN a2 926 4 11,617} 16,905,606} 126,279,202 38,275,127] 167,688,133 
TOA Gee eee ae 955 4 11,957| 17,956,317} 126,595,761 38,459,630) 168,356,619 
Alberta— 
19 ile ete eel Te 636 49,146,241] 9,461] 8,662,417 42,632,212 23, 883, 673 66, 515, 885 
ODO eee ee ae ee 666 48,310,655} 10,955) 15,210,628 56, 139, 646 29,812,891 85, 952, 537 
One eadai et: Mee 556 41,154,178 6,516 8, 293, 572 30, 189, 648 18,939, 659 49,129,307 
NO 2028 aay ke rere 736 81,875,952] 12,216} 14,585,734 62,500,175 36, 824, 969 100, 966, 196 
ORR eee meas 874 69,604,563} 9,753} 9,573,468 29,425,975 18, 876, 929 49,395, 514 
LOS aaa cnet. oak 895 70,804,070} 12,524) 13,908,062 55, 898, 599 28,923,095 86, 225, 069 
OSG eat eee 961 73,284,225} 12,712} 14,977,700 53,151, 149 32,618, 153 87,474,080 
OAS. Ree joni tine’ 1,108 95,676,318) 16,761) 20,151,705 94,176,887 45,958, 219 142,651, 493 
POG: Hains os ae Pads 101,401,133} 18,397) 23,992,613 117,617,500 57,479, 536 178,103,011 
DEOL EO a oP a rare tase 111,682,419} 20,613) 29,494,369 142,057,051 65, 796, 813 211,159, 142 
OBA vat rac gee 1,165 4 22,186) 33,227,729 172, 082, 537 77, 415, 753 252,949, 894 
Oa Dis in beste ae SUG Ray 4 21,486} 32,760,326] . 166,198,136 78, 547, 626 248, 287, 504 
WOE G es ot ce ae iol 4 22,649) 34,939,088 169, 425,176 83, 735,011 257,031, 867 
British Colum- 
bia an 
Yukon— 

Oi eee eee ee alee 171,375,087) 37,943] 35,426,675 87, 637, 833 71,673,094] 159,310,927 
VASP) dees senthay eae 1,306 174,110,488} 34,360} 49,135,005 125, 405, 084 104, 851, 641 230, 256, 725 
LO oe ene acetate 1,102 159,929,346) 25,818] 29,839,039 79,764, 190 61, 838,455 141, 602, 645 
TOZO2 ER eae 1,569} 311,806,456} 48,153] 57,764,968} 141,145,888] 113,082,137} 260,418, 645 
HOB S mate aret metas 1552, 263,195,652) 28,417) 28,469,225 70, 166, 220 59,034, 923 133, 879, 330 
UB Whe erccramste ie ox Ae dali 256,011,093] 42,576} 51,979,393 144,466,346}. 99,359,051 251,924, 258 
ORT ae ramet & 1,710| 274,969,502] °42,554) 53,881,994} 136,655,872] 103,263,292] 247,948,600 
VO4IS Cer enna 1,905 340,609,179] 62,447} 89,256,478 219,755, 738 181, 232, 637 412,957, 807 
HOADS Cetera es 1,990 388, 649,300} 89,570] 148,782, 063 270, 823,072 272,926,065 558, 137, 606 
MOAR Seen sent 1,961 450,360,048] 102,221] 185,711,773 294, 445, 005 341,699, 478 652, 046,313 
NG EAS eae shen 2,116 4 96,062} 178,639,118 803, 560,016 337, 137,197 655, 844, 689 
O45 sree, ae PRRYAG) 4 87,974} 160,419, 133 805, 759, 836 307, 954,519 628, 903, 124 
OAGEE eee eee 2,731 4 75,484| 137,506,645) 335,708,533) 293,352,652) 644,527,898 

Yukon and 
N.W.T.— 
LOSS eRe Aas 5 538, 847 55 97,766 138, 500 92,054 242,968 
LOAN ORR ra ee 9 785,012 59 111, 641 129,477 199, 863 341,377 
1940 ed cts oe 9 852, 827 68 106,278 139,006 263,471 417,773 
Oa Sree A neers cae 8 589, 841 62 120, 714 138,369 237,709 - 395,943 
UL): 2. Deep, ree ee 9 12 4 67 118,972 189,718 280, 803 489, 256 
TOADEY eect 12 4 64 126, 940 153, 466 517,685 704, 663 
TO AG Siyorhe pee 13 4 92 200, 560 172, 845 408, 727 646, 295 


8 British Columbia only. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 


“4 Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
ede cece lish- Capital Hs sce and of Value of Value of 
ments ploy Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
fe) $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Vegetable Products— 

AGB bd SOO BOE , 151) 279,627,827) 62,777| 45,915,557) 367,214,061] 188,782,501] 550, 996, 562 
i939 EAlotc pete ks Vee 4,549) 402,383,047) 74,241) 77,750,189) 536,828,044) 239,328,371) 776,156, 415 
I )77 es a ee 4,638] 379,567,139] 64,753} 66,228, 286) 333,295,009] 210,835,301) 544, 130,310 
TPO site nel paee aie. 5,350] 581,820,861] 91,032) 95,853,121] 431,595,751] 341,688,938] 783, 706, 883 
POSS Ke le eam amcrc caters 5,916] 522,389,736) 75,416} 68,535,349} 226,879,373} 196,820,952) 432,315, 617 
LOST oie cher amine sushi 5,968} 539,531,357} 94,258} 94,632,901 395, 491, 147 266, 869, 693] 672, 540, 163 
LOS DEI Wo Sette somes ore 5, 872| 539,446,225) 99,447) 104, 248,785] 356,726, 153] 292,129,840] 659, 624, 014 
LOAN Nae eet CF tae Ai sce 5,948] 684,728,760) 113,753} 131,066,093] 532,876,217] 349,912,287) 897,978, 448 
UG) Ie | eA ia a ae ee 5,985] 656,756, 413) 115,476] 145,000,211) 552,791,525) 396,956,318) 965, 896, 035 
SE SOY Ras SEE ie 5,913] 684,292,303) 117,243) 157,733,379] 635,042,582} 410,340, 183]1,062,561,932 
DOTS IRE cc cet cline Nialots 5,941 3 130, 679] 183,943,948! 763,606,750) 485, 551, 491}1,270,518,297 
AGED te ee ee ds ee 5, 862 3 135,311} 196,010,688} 802,367,469) 529, 112, 219)1,352,986,147 

CAG mae oe eel ede ats: 5,916 3 137,170} 206, 893,681} 871,436,061] 575, 963, 454/1,469,914,130 
Animal Products— 
TO Gietepatess ik te cele bud: 5,486] 207,165,245) 46,994} 35,758,133] 320,302,039] 124,103,990) 444, 406, 029 
TOZ0 ear eater tater 4,823] 221,792,457) 48,687] 54,291,606) 400, 496,354] 152,995,130} 553, 491,484 
IMAOAS gece Pies eae 5,118] 201,829,414) 49,595} 49,933,679] 264,078,631] 107,473,382] 371,552,013 
gL DAC Ree et eee aaa 4,490) 248,825,065) 67,670) 62,081,423) 345,351,882) 127,929,857) 477,761, 855 
ERS ee ea eee 4,496] 201,993,642) 53,111} 46,453,188) 179,429,948} 87,629,444] 271,068,210 
VOB Titer se. oe Mieieie cto! 4,435] 230,312,163] 67,996] 64,816,361] 326,537,087) 118,117,971] 449, 783, 908 
TPS OW ies Sherr cre rekre 4,362) 250,335, 831|- 69,358} 68,231,871) 333,647,306] 122,821,410} 461, 983, 262 
OAL Mees nce ae ois 4,240) 303,657,373] 82,131] 90,185,037] 534,909,242) 165,416,939} 708, 220, 447 
LIE Fh 8 hk 8 Se ee ee 4,392] 322,045,016] 87,038] 103,620,997) 649,160,318] 203, 152,956] 861,190, 126 
DAS ea ee Wika ete ate ore 4,380] 324,811,863} 88,037] 114,467,581] 750,435,541) 211,149,715] 971,190,128 
QAA tarts s wre ae ae res 4,388 3 94,195} 129,215,389] 835,586, 247| 246, 064, 720/1,092,015,647 
a Sih Be ge cee Ran 4,470 3 98,267) 138,405,263) 839,885,434] 261,069, 677}1,111,929,735 
A Ph Ok Oe ee aes a 4,528 3 102,844] 151,517,837) 849,242,804] 271,279, 430)1, 132,233,759 
Textiles and Textile 
Products— 3 
OL ACI bets Sesh 6s 1,067) 191,338,745} 76,978] 47,764,436] 131,225,032} 109,904,530) 241,129, 562 
DODO Beer eis pres aa ce. « 1,304} 302,758,185} 87,730] 84,433,609] 256,233,300] 173,741,035] 429,974,335 
LODO incre cn aces 1,089) 259,324,870} 80,558) 69,685,529} 151,333,320] 142,577,057| 293,910,377 
HO DOPeeen a ctee sw ee 1,534] 360, 762,584] 103,881] 94,969,433] 217,954,088] 180, 469,064} 403, 205, 809 
LAE gee Sor aes eee 1,740} 298, 730,436] 95,707) 72,813,424) 148,184,861) 131,065,992) 279, 475, 267 
LOB ia pastas ete eels cite 1,941] 322,204,180} 121,677} 105,056,051] 219, 813,775) 174,076,945] 400, 383, 726 
103 0 Re eee ear tt 1,930] 347,248,927] 121,022) 107,117,035] 203,618,197) 181,927,898) 392, 657, 759 
TOA Tee PSA eS cra 2,104] 489,078,775) 156,892) 159,339,028) 367,149,392] 290,105,448) 666, 438, 539 
VGA O ee Seabee Secs aces o:k 2,369] 464, 161,573) 165,478] 185,731,313] 441,718,052) 341,475,081) 798,304, 750 
NOSE ache tees Cea tee sis 2,384| 455,056,029) 157,987) 191,305,628] 446, 136,675 334, 242,717} 790, 659, 927 
UDA totes week ite alee cists: « 2,481 3 153, 122| 195,805,681] 419, 988, 642| 351,186,488] 781,771, 688 
OAD EME Bee cee iors ic 2,740 3 158, 148] 207,629,471] 429, 208, 436] 367,980, 705| 807,722,241 
POAG arte aae ere)! 3, 082 3 164,737] 228,018,323] 459,664, 221 418, 263, 665 888, 658, 943 
Wood and Paper 
Products— . 
NEN i ot Ce ae 7,263) 536,320,247) 152,277] 113,359,997] 148,277,935] 245,372,487] 393, 650, 422 
LOZ ey eee oe ii. 6 ners 7,881| 774,937,232) 144,391] 172,368,578] 309, 813,724) 417,256,115] 727,069, 839 
{PRN SR. Cee a See 6,966] 761,020,831) 118,364] 132,092,249] 206, 860,089] 283,006,200} 489, 866, 289 
PO OA Melee wae ae sons 7 399 1,151,463,962| 164,572) 192,088,948] 313,797,201] 381,485,477) 724,972,308 
POSS Grasmere ete: 7,891] 892,652,622} 105,080} 102,218,652] 134, 663,641] 184, 233,540} 341,336,701 
LOST See asieiee eas 8,497| 927,070, 757) 147,254] 165,298,485] 256, 269,941) 306,961,553] 597,061, 878 
VOSO Ty, Memth ee eee 8, 538 960, 804, 672| 144,782] 165,287,455) 246,292,820) 303, 662,441] 579,892,183 
OA ete eas ae cco ateis 9, 420}1,086,022,546| 179, 967| 227, 821,739] 386,999,813] 463,967,834] 892,936,114 
NOB D ch; meibistena a ie mac, 10, 222/1,080,457,129] 186,106] 252,179,776} 428, 526,286] 488, 433,355] 961, 842, 906 
GAS Ree ree! ae tel s -Mils 9, 974|1,103, 984, 216] 183,865) 264, 844, 792] 447,399,954) 508, 835, 982|1,001,563,243 
A OAM Mie pies tre tiated ne 10, 2 189, 674] 284,436,559] 497,656,158) 550, 826, 986/1,093,725,822 
DOF D Ree ee sie. te eke os 10, 653 : 199,373] 306,179,416] 551,143,890} 586,057, 023}1,184,650,720 
TOAG ARRAS Mike ae re 11,994 3 224,121) 366,049,562] 679,343,485) 749,055, 011|1,484,4386,122 
Iron and Its 
Products— 
COIS Rake ® A ae oe ae 1,495| 695,677,552} 161,745] 161,875,424] 378,193,116) 371,792,489] 749, 985, 605 
POZO Aerie cites ores > 1, 789| 726,371,335} 164,087} 231,595,911} 377,499, 184) 411,875,057) 789,374,191 
1B DADA = ae Se ea en a 1,083} 567,011,222] 78,565) 95,443,053} 171,529,909] 170,769,391) 342,299, 300 
TO Oe eee aes otto e-s 1,224} 826,063,942) 142,772] 203,740, 658| 405, 818,468) 367,465,582) 790, 726,338 
TE es et cian ee 1,334] 614,632,403] 73,348} 72,296,179] 98,793,191] 109,198,169] 216, 828, 992 
POST Me RE aerate oo Res aie 1,345] 651,398, 528] 127,148] 163,261,130] 328,091,063] 280,165,582] 624, 819, 877 
MOSO ADE Ut teeities he wies-s 1,394} 697, 893,720] 121,041] 158,559,728} 262,292,781] 275,774, 796] 553, 468, 880 
HOA Liles Ee: ae elon teigra 0-3 1,759|1,138, 701, 669} 253,701} 408,064,135] 715,595,982] 735,511, 841/1,483,169,765 
LOAD me Bis ROR ators gare tye 1, 931]1,446,215,017| 360, 845] 639,330,901) 985, 960, 237|/1,084,424,334|2,112,822,237 
BOA aire evr erent 2 os iced 2) 0441 1,852, 506, 052) 435,744! 833,383, 684/1,131,858,008]1,3896,768,112]2,575,976,547 
AA EMME S ole .uoik 2,192 411,944] 818, 452, 454/1,104,083,922]1,390,703,087/2,540,992,974 
DH es ie Ns asa tare'ehs ls od! 2, 188 2 321,719] 637,335,990) 887, 425, 621|1,046,097,484)1,975,310,083 
perverse ontare = staleetevey. 2,358 3 249,279! 475,812,983! 635,344,199! 735,459, 37111,405,542,865 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


‘See footnote 2, Table 1. 


3 Information not collected. 
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3.-—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 
1917-46— concluded 


Industrial Group 
and Year 


Non-Ferrous Metal 


eee eeerer eee eevee 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
1917 


se eres ee eer eeseoe 


Products— 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


69,421, 911 
4) 109,382, 033 
102, 208, 275 
298,721, 106 
266, 266, 4438 
306, 522, 648 
346, 489, 890 
545, 862, 427 
612, 513, 064 
674, 802, 402 
3 


683 3 
740 3 


145, 423, 082 
215, 281,921 
230, 486, 004 
316, 692, 818 
295, 139, 543 
287,473, 542 
290, 865, 285 
325, 032, 038 
329, 401, 312 
351, 164, 254 
3 


789 3 
910 3 


175, 836, 690 
122, 123, 730 
118, 025, 483 
165, 886, 912 
153, 900, 930 
161, 165, 068 
172, 459, 365 
358, 429, 529 
471,679,779 
159, 864, 951 


973 3 
1,017 3 


33, 179, 930 
48, 637,071 
48, 020, 052 
59, 654, 759 
33, 554, 083 
39, 549, 593 
41, 480, 534 
73, 990, 849 
105, 556, 242 
110, 684, 657 
3 


692 3 
704 3 


37,278 


10, 584 
13, 442 
11, 185 
10, 786 
8,351 
11,699 
12, 280 
18, 441 
22,474 
25,388 
25, 542 
24, 956 
21,381 


15, 898, 890 
27, 895, 343 
21,451, 629 
54,501, 806 
28, 099, 026 
57,722, 728 
59, 684, 858 
108, 895, 000 
146, 690, 366 
186, 874, 396 
182,909, 292 
158, 358, 737 
150,366, 178 


18, 224, 724 
32,351, 764 
25,401, 278 
38, 958, 390 
19, 282, 401 
30,389, 958 


. 380,067, 934 


42,376, 214 
48, 702, 880 
53, 282, 340 
56, 130, 338 
57, 193, 679 
63, 848, 640 


51, 505, 484 
22,193, 421 
16,770, 503 
22, 639, 449 
18, 738, 629 
28, 612, 719 
31,567, 558 
75, 634, 741 
134,345, 942 
146, 677, 194 
137, 422,977 
106, 017, 985 
66, 538, 532 


7,504, 199 
14, 613, 455 
12,391,024 
12, 457, 989 

7,810, 976 
11, 936, 704 
13, 045, 929 
21, 480, 656 
27,202, 456 
38, 723, 390 
41,304, 732 
38, 642, 220 
31,641, 518 


46, 445, 469 
48, 434, 120 
30, 861, 895 
124, 900, 632 
71, 990, 608 
282, 5382, 128 
242,063,177 
406, 182, 161 
505, 122, 844 
615, 283, 895 
549,317, 062 
429, 913,071 
413, 022, 247 


36, 994,392 
69, 856, 558 
60, 671,305 
112,573, 103 
69,077,701 
115, 938, 578 
107, 979, 292 
183, 140, 990 
191, 148, 787 
215, 189, 225 
234,714,319 
231,341, 920 
240, 485, 869 


99,068, 092 
62, 644, 608 
37,650, 061 
55, 184, 337 
34, 271, 854 
64, 460, 947 
65, 230, 839 
134, 924, 947 
233,386, 894 
368, 111,348 
360, 412, 749 
212,197, 636 
159, 308, 350 


11, 958, 675 
23, 465, 807 
16,371,366 
22,495, 351 
9,497,751 
17,792,121 
18,308, 810 
34, 818, 275 
49, 292, 782 
81,085, 860 
66, 967, 507 
90, 185, 370 
50, 387, 530 


41,039,351 
52, 847, 178 
39, 993, 798 
150, 415, 215 
88, 427, 984 
182, 968, 223 
155, 808, 806 
288, 823, 325 
355, 005, 408 


87, 484, 820 
101, 281, 298 
70, 855, 693 
283, 545, 666 
164, 765, 604 
482, 440, 562 
416, 060, 459 
726, 348, 447 
901, 569, 437 


369, 005, 912}1,034,390,379 
399,498,519} 992,345,975 
316,572,975] 779,384, 900 
278,461,262) 719,191,106 


58, 092, 396 
80, 205, 472 
74, 022, 607 
99,065, 847 
52, 817,078 
77, 667, 225 
85, 511, 631 
117, 425, 887 
141, 216, 996 
146, 460, 170 
152, 525, 053 
145, 197,043 
173, 638, 196 


131,381,995 
65, 183, 212 
48, 981,277 
78,785, 911 
55, 394, 284 
79, 290, 240 
89, 046, 832 

157,304, 350 

252,390, 766 

379, 453, 873 

355, 260, 598 

249, 701, 603 

203, 639, 442 


15, 662, 241 
27, 841,778 
25, 607, 093 
28,081, 046 
14, 083,738 
22, 807, 435 
24,368, 247 
36, 651, 877 
46,918, 549 
60, 156, 877 
84, 159, 068 
62,527,170 
61,245, 149 


95, 086, 788 
150, 062,030 
134, 693, 912 
229, 774, 300 
131,325, 706 
208, 205, 148 
208, 166, 781 
324, 289, 898 
358,075, 414 
388, 713, 942 
416, 268,879 . 
405, 736,477 
446, 484, 682 


230, 450, 087 
127, 827, 820 
86, 631, 338 
138, 545, 221 
92, 820,761 
148, 973, 220 
159. 536, 984 
304, 400, 569 
501, 656, 123 
765, 217, 887 
733, 569, 232 
478, 532, 689 
376, 288, 264 


27, 620, 916 
51,307, 585 
41,978, 459 
51, 207, 736 
24, 138, 927 
41,251,018 
43, 393, 206 
72, 525, 897 
97,437, 944 
142, 587,014 
152, 484, 005 
154, 115, 874 
112, 942, 600 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


3 Information not collected. 
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_ The figures in Table 4 trace the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries 
‘as clearly as possible through the latest period of their development. In analysing 
statistics of production and materials used, it should be borne in mind that, due 
to the inflation of values from 1914 through the immediate post-war period and 
the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions following 1921 and 1930, 
the figures for these periods are not completely comparable. One very important 
figure, however, which shows the trend of development clearly, is concerned with 
the use of power. The total horse-power employed increased from 1,658,475 in 
1917 to 6,606,651 in 1945, an increase of about 298 p.c. in 28 years. In the same 
period, horse-power per wage-earner showed an interrupted trend from 3-06 to 
10-82 in 1933 and 9-46 in 1939. The significant feature is the increase in both the 
absolute figure of power employed and the average per wage-earner. Other interest- 
ing comparisons are the trend of value added by manufacture, per employee, and of 
average salaries and wages paid since 1929. 


CAPITAL PER WAGE -EARNER 
GO Ve RED Wal Te 

POWER EMPLOYED PER WAGE-EARNER 

DOLLARS H.P. EMPLOYED 

12,000 12 


CAPITAL 
Se 


0 
\QI7 


x 
Not collected afler 1948. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION 
COMPARED WITH 


WAGES PER WAGE-EARNER, 1917-46 


BILLION WAGES 
4 : 1,600 


1,200 


Bisaeta 
30 
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Subsection 2.~-Consumption of Manufactured Products 


One of the beneficial results of adopting the same classification for external 
trade and for production is exhibited in Table 5, where the value of commodities 
made available for consumption in Canada is derived from these statistics. For 
example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in 1946 was 
$7,724,273,871, a figure obtained by adding to the value of manufactured products 
the value of the imports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods and 
deducting the value of the exports. 


In past years there have always been large amounts of manufactured animal, 
wood and non-ferrous metal products available for consumption in Canada with 
considerable surplus left for export. With the commencement of the War, however, 
it was necessary to export more and more of such goods to the United Kingdom, 
and while this was done mainly by increasing production, Government control of 
consumption at home grew stronger as the War advanced. In the case of manu- 
factured vegetable products, the figures for 1946 showed large excesses of exports 
over imports for such products as cereal foods (including flour), canned and dehy- 
drated vegetables, etc. Excesses of imports were chiefly confined to cocoa, tea, 
coffee and preserved fruits and fruit juices that cannot be produced in Canada. 


On balance, Canada, in the past, imported large quantities of iron and steel, 
textile and non-metallic mineral products in spite of large home production. The 
urgent requirements for munitions of war brought about an expansion of the iron 
and steel, chemical and non-ferrous metals industries that will enable Canada to 
meet most requirements for home consumption in the future. 


5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, 1933-1946 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Manufactured Goods! Manufactured 
Value of 
Year Products Products 
Manutashured Value of Value of Available 
Net Domestic for 
Imports Exports Consumption 
$ $ $ $ 
1, 954,075,785 298,068, 344 365, 232, 113 1,886, 912,016 
2,393, 692, 729 357, 320, 284 419,094, 297 2,331, 918,716 
2,653,911, 209 385,597,041 582,041, 141 2,457, 467, 109 
3,002, 403, 814 468,455, 981 676, 890, 803 2,793,968, 992 
3, 625, 459, 500 566, 876, 483 781,099, 407 3,411, 236, 576 
3,337, 681,366 472,193, 253 587,758, 795 3, 222,115, 824 
NOS ONaateas oat ann else nae ees ..| 8,474, 783, 528 542,364, 930 646, 853, 938 3,370, 294, 520 
TOA) Ree cree Rec. Peet, onan Sickd ee 4, 529,173,316 807, 636, 948 913,049,979 4,423,760, 285 
POR pba tale Gracie thier, sc sacs red els 6,076,308, 124 1,123, 994, 913 1,292, 855, 603 5, 907, 447, 434 


A A Sea SET pg Sap a Ae ae ies ree 7,553,794,972 | 1,283,884,068 | 2,056,368, 079 6,781,310, 961 
ADAGE mie ae sae cette retreat are aiclcielet ' 8,732, 860,999 | 1,305,838,746 | 2,444, 862,298 7,593, 837, 447 
AT SR BAe sted cts etael wa ales Fie: a 9,073,692,519 | 1,302,413,996 | 2,668,575, 781 7,707,530, 734 
LOAD eae cesta salt + Coerccarele aie cee s eracsionthd era's 8, 250,368,866 | 1,117,544,874 | 2,352,441, 796 7,015, 471,944 
BNO Este rects og Vaan ee MOT: A ices nah fi 8,035,692,471 | 1,390,258,426 | 1,701,677, 026 7, 724, 273, 871 


1Jmports and exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods for the years 1928 to 1938 are 
for. the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years, while for 1939 to 1945 they are for the calendar 
year. Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. 


Section 2.— Value and Volume of Manufactured Products 


Value of Manufactured Products.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in 
mind, especially when such variations have been as great as those in the period 
since the annual Census of Manufactures was begun in 1917. The index number of 
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wholesale prices in Canada, on the 1926 base, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, stood at 114-3 in 1917, 155-9 in 1920, 97-3 in 1922, 95-6 in 1929, 67-1 
in 1933, 84-6 in 1937, 75-4 in 1939 and 103-6 p.c. in 1945. Index numbers of the 
prices of fully or chiefly manufactured goods were: 113-5 in 1917, 156-5 in 1920, 
100-4 in 1922, 93-0 in 1929, 70-2 in 1933, 80-5 in 1937, 75-3 in 1939 and 94-0 p.c. 
in 1945. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production.—Since real income is ultimately 
measured in goods and services, the growth of the volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction, as distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. 
The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and 
services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 


The index of volume (Table 6) is based on the quantities of manufactured prod- 
ucts reported. The industry indexes are weighted according to the values added 
by manufacture. The weights and products were changed from the 1926 values in 
1931, 1936 and then again in 1941. By changing the weights and products used in 
the construction of the index every five years, current changes in production are° 
thereby reflected more accurately. 


The physical volume of manufacturing production increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 
to 1929. When it is recalled that the population of Canada is estimated to have 
increased by only 11-1 p.c. during the same period, the growth of manufacturing 
production is indeed remarkable. Of this advance, the part resulting from an 
increase in the domestic demand due to growth of population would therefore be 
about 11-1 p.c. Exports of partly and fully manufactured goods increased from 
$591,830,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to $686,876,000 in the fiscal 
year 1929-30, the increase in exports representing about 3-6 p.c. of the 1923 pro- 
duction. The remainder of the increase in production by 1929, or a margin equal 
to roughly 35 p.c. of the volume of manufactures of 1923, was, therefore, apparently 
absorbed by increases in capital equipment and by the rise in the standard of living 
of the population of Canada. 


A similar analysis of the volume of manufactures since 1929 in relation to 
population and exports would show that the decline in the depression preceding the 
Second World War was due chiefly to reduced exports and a cessation in production 
of capital equipment. As a result of the expansion in production resulting from the 
demands created by the War, the physical volume of production in 1943 when 
production was at an all-time high increased by 76-6 p.c. since 1939 and by 85-1 
p.c. since 1929. The chemical and allied products group, with an increase of 262-5 
p.c., reported the greatest expansion in output since 1939. This was followed by 
the iron and its products group ‘with an increase of 222-2 p.c., non-ferrous metal 
products 129-9 p.c., miscellaneous industries 68-0 p.c., non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts 55-6 p.c., animal products 40-4 p.c., textiles and textile products 33-7 p.c., 
vegetable products 24-6 p.c., and wood and paper products 21-4 p.c. There was 
also an increase in the volume of consumer goods. As was to be expected, the 
increase was not so great as that for the output of equipment and supplies needed 
by the Armed Forces. Drink and tobacco increased by 50-5 p.c., food 26-8 p.¢. and 
clothing 24-7 p.c. 

In 1945 the index of the physical volume of production at 165-3 represented a 
drop of 11-9 p.c. from the high mark attained in 1943. Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts had the sharpest decline of 34-9 p.c., non-ferrous metal products with 30-5 p.c.; 
iron and its products 24-6 p.c. and textiles and textile products 3-9 p.c. The 
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vegetable, wood and paper, animal, non-metallic mineral, and miscellaneous indus- 


tries groups on the other hand reported an increase in the volume of production. 
The volume of consumers goods continued to rise with the drink and tobacco 
group reporting an increase of 21-2 p.c., followed by books and stationery with 
12-3 p.c., personal utilities 12-1 p.c., food 9-8 p.c., house furnishings 4-3 p.c., and 
clothing 1-3 p.c. Industrial equipment and producers materials were both 
down with declines of 18-8 and 11-5 p.c., respectively. Vehicles and vessels also 
declined 22-4 p.c. 


6.—_Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, 1933-1945 
(1935-39 =100) 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1923-32 are given at p. 519 of the 1947 Year Book. 


COMPONENT MATERIAL CLASSIFICATION GROUPS 


Year All 
Indus- II III IV V VI VII VIII IX 
tries 
19335) Sop eee ck 67-7 72-8 79-6 81-1 69-6 50-2 57-6 68-8 69-9 71-9 
NOSE Stee tes 79-6 82-4 86-5 89-5 81-5 67-6 70-8 82-5 79-3 85-2 
W930 Astaesae eee 87-9 87-0 91-3 94-5 89-5 83-4 81-2 88-1 87-2 91-1 
WOSGSs eeenes ks 96-2 95-9 98-7 99-9 98-4 93-5 91-5 96-8 93-6 91-7 
LOST 2 2 ee heer, Se 108-9 104-5 102-7 106-0 109-6 118-1 110-1 111-3 107-3 106-6 
TOSS. eNoeetee se 6 ols 100-8 102-4 100-3 94-5 97-8 102-8 106-0 101-6 102-9 105°3 
(UE Ras saacinen ce 106-3 109-0 107-2 104-9 104-4 101-9 111-1 105-1 108-9 110-7 
TOS) ee He mate. ole 125-2 117-9 118-7 124-8 117-8 141-2 133-2 127-8 130-2 116-3 
1h ae Ae 155-9 137-2 138-2 143-1 131-3 217-1 165-4 148-8 219-6 157-4 
WORDS Bea. ok 179-9 136-4 145-0 152-4 131-2 289-2 213-7 157-6 369-6 180-2 
J G8): bee ee Fl ee et 187-7 135-8 150-5 140-2 126-7 328-3 255-4 163-5 394-8 186-0 
OAR Si eRe ook 180-8 155-0 155-9 136-2 129-1 300-5 229-6 166-5 338°8 192-0 
1945 Jie SHE Sh: 165-3 159-0 | 159-9 | 184-7 | 186-2 | 247-7 177-6 | 169-0} 257-2 195-6 


I. Vegetable products IV. Wood and paper products 
II. Animal products V. Iron and its products 
III. Textiles and textile products VI. Non-ferrous metal products 


VII. Non-metallic mineral products 
VIII. Chemicals and allied products 
IX. Miscellaneous industries 


PURPOSE CLASSIFICATION GROUPS 


Year All 
ndus- II III IV V VI VII VIII Ix x 
tries 
19apseee. 67-7 79-9 81-7 63-4 70:7 68-7 73-5 63-6 59-2 57-7 59-9 
1934. eee 79-6 87-8 87-7 72-7 79-5 79-1 83-6 77°3 73°8 76-6 72°8 
13D. rice 87-9 90-5 92-2 82-5 87-6 85-9 93-4 86-2 84-7 90-5 78-6 
19SGa. 96-2 98-8 97-9 90-9 94-3 95-4 96-3 97-0 94-9 94-3 87-2 
1937-2 108-9 101-5 103-9 107-6 106-7 110-5 101-7 111-8 113-3 | * 118-0 109-6 
1938..... 100-8 102-4 97-9 107-5 103-0 101-6 103-8 98-0 102-0 99-9 109-1 
1939..... 106-3 107-0 108-2 111-6 108-5 106-5 104-7 106-9 105-1 97-4 115-5 
1940..... 125-2 115-0 119-9 129-7 115-1 120-5 102-8 128-7 138-7 129-5 180°3 
UY ea 155-9 131-7 136-0 149-5 140-0 140-4 112-8 151-1 184-9 230-8 230-8 
1942..... 179-9 130-6 142-7 171-2 144-6 149-4 106-6 172-3 222-8 310-2 430-9 
1943..... 187-7 135-7 134-9 167-9 141-7 149-7 107-2 172-7 257-0 373-0 405-1 
1944..... 180-8 147-5 135-7 193-0 143-9 153-6 110-7 164-4 237-6 369-5 362-4 
1945..... 165:3 149-0 136-7 203-5 158-9 156-1 120-4 152-8 208-6 289-4 257-8 
I. Food VI. Books and stationery 
II. Clothing VII. Producer materials 
III. Drink and tobacco VIII. Industrial equipment 


. Personal utilities 
. House furnishings 


. Vehicles and vessels 
. Miscellaneous 
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7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production for the Groups of the 
Purpose Classification, Significant Years, 1923-45 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Group and Classification 1923 1929 1933 1939 1943 1944 1945 
FOO: Apiee eich ae on aa wee aes 73°7 89-4 79-9 | 107-0 | 1385-7 | 147-5 149-0 
Bread stUlisier et shaver ctfoatee ee cerens eet 81:0 98-7 84-3 106-9 | 188-7 | 141-5 144-5 
HIGH eae IE ae Neer eee Rte 108-5 | 114-1 86-7 98-8 | 131-9 | 125-5 161-5 
Fruit and vegetable preparations........ 32-9 70°8 64-5 109-9 | 107-0} 151-3 133-7 
Mea tse vatic ca bakiies aeaiearo. manos 72°7 78°5 76-2 | 106-0] 165-3} 196-6 176-4 
Milleproduets i. ot tteaiiadki meres © Saree 69-8 77-2 78-7 | 107-3 | 145-5} 147-1 148-7 
Oilstand laters. seye cee ee eerie sey 52-0 40-9 41-9 | 156-4] 314-0} 321-2 336-6 
Sasa ess Gh rere eae eee ea ees ee oe pale ae 83-3 98-8 95-0 
INfUSIONS: 3.5 acerca re hs aa oe 64: : 82- . 
Migcellancousi..#ecn werk ok eee 46-5 | 67-4} 66-5] 110-4 } aad Bead 
Clothing 34 cic eae a ee ee 69-2 95-8 81-7 | 108-2 | 184-9 | 135-7 136-7 
Bootsrand. ShHoesen wraeee lence eaters 73:0 | 100-6 80-0 |} 113-4] 107-9} 112-6 129-9 
Ur ZOOM hemi te te ee eee oie 41-1 97-6 81-0 | 118-3 | 169-7] 171-1 195-0 
Garments and personal furnishings...... 75-3 94-2 80-2 103-1 153-9 146-5 144-4 
Gloves andemittens=.m cncs ce seser oe ser 59-2 84-0 76-4 | 100-4] 167-1 | 179-7 172-5 
Hatstandscaps peta cra cei cree 58-6 95-3 74:3 104-5 130-9 122-4 123-9 
Knitted @O0dSaee tetas wae ee eects ics 64-8 86-1 83-1] 112-4] 118-2} 119-5 120-4 
Waterprooisens. = or emtou cca tae hicce cor 48-9 89-8 65-7 | 100-4] 250-0} 171-4 160-9- 
Drink and Tobacco...................005 50-1 92-6 63-4 | 111-6 | 167-9 | 193-0 203-5 
Beverages, alcoholic................068- 49-5 | 105-9 60-5 | 102-8 | 165-8 | 199-3 229-5 
Beverages, non-alcoholic................ 35-9 61-3 54-9 | 1386-4 178-6 | 207-8 171-8 
(RODACCOr eee teins cite nar. ea 55-3 90-7 77-1 | 111-3 | 170-6] 184-0 210-1 
Personal Utilities......................... 85-1 | 101-5 70-7 | 108-5 | 144-7 | 143-9 158-9 
Jewellery and time-pieces............... 78-4 88-5 67-7 | 108-1} 140-0] 148-3 167-6 
Recreational supplies..................- 193°3 176-7 48-2 114-1 152-4 170-3 189-2 
Personalutilitiesse sews areas sear 56-1 79-8 78-1 107-5 | 142-6] 189-8 152-5 
House Furnishings....................... 62-1 | 108-3 68-7 | 106-5 | 149-7 | 153-6 156-1 
Books and Stationery..................... 56-1 79-3 73-5 | 104-7 | 107-2 | 110-7 120-4 
Producers Materials....................... ' 69-3 | 101-8 63:6 | 106-9 | 172-7 | 164-4 152-8 
Farm materials (fertilizers)............. 8-0 13-4 51-7 | 124-8 | 204-5} 226-3 236°3 
Manufacturers materials................ 58-7 88-1 64-4 | 105-6} 169-1] 159-7 146-8 
Building materialss:s.edes + aece eee 109-3 | 152-9 58-8 | 111-2] 154-8] 156-2 162-7 
General’materials wk ater eer ere 86:0 | 120-3 69:3 | 108-5} 190-0} 198-7 202-8 
Industrial Equipment.................... 64-3 | 109-2 59-2 | 105-1 | 257-0 | 287-6 208-6 
Parmine ©qQuipIment te osnccietame eke 97-7 144-7 43-3 85-1 240-7 226-3 211-0 
Manufacturing equipment............... 66-5 | 101-3 44.9 | 107-6 | 298-5 | 271-4 244-1 
bradingeaiMpmMenbe: sees. dee coe oe oe 55-2 77-2 80-0 | 107-7} Nil Nil Nil 
Service equipment... snes cesta ote occ 67-7 75-8 72-5 | 100-4] 317-8 | 240-0 220-9 
Light, heat and power equipment....... 46-6 104-8 61-7 105-0 | 220-7 | 224-5 199-7 
General equipment). jn... o2.5 ie aes 74-2 114-4 58-5 106-4 | 292-8 | 256-5 217-3 
Vehicles and Vessels..................004- 77-4 | 142-6 57-7 97-4 | 373-0 | 369-5 289-4 
Miscellaneous Seed igs. sie eee 45-0 66-2 59-9 | 115:5 | 405-1 | 362-4 257°8 


‘Totals, All Manufactures......... 67-5 | 101-4 67-7 | 106-3 | 187-7 | 180-8 165-3 


Section 3.—Production by Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries 


For the purposes of the Census of Manufactures, the main detailed analysis is 
made under a classification in which industries are grouped according to the chief 
component materials of the goods manufactured. This is, therefore, the grouping 
used in the historical series shown in Table 3. However, there are also less detailed 
analyses under the standard classification grouping given in Table 9, purpose 
groupings in Table 10 and under origin groupings in Table 12. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES IN CANADA* 


A quarter of a century ago, in 1920, when commodity prices were at a peak, 
the output value for all chemical and allied industries in Canada was $127,800,000. 
A major decline during the post-war recession after 1918 reduced output to 
$88,600,000 in 1921 but this was followed by a period of steady improvement which 


* Prepared under the direction of W. H. Losee, Director, Census of Industry and Merchandising, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by H. McLeod, Chief, Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Section. 
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carried the value to $138,500,000 in 1929. Then came the depression years during 
which production fell, in 1933, to $92,800,000 from which it then advanced steadily 
to the pre-war high of $159,500,000 in 1939. Since then, there has been phenomenal 
expansion featuring the erection of many new plants and the manufacture of many 
new products. In 1946, the value of output was $376,288,264. 


In 1946, there were 1,017 operating establishments in the chemicals and allied 
industries and these were distributed across the country as follows: 534 in Ontario, 
327 in Quebec, 64 in British Columbia, 37 in Manitoba, 18 in Alberta, 16 in Nova 
Scotia, 11 in Saskatchewan, 8 in New Brunswick and 2 in Prince Edward Island. 
Quebec accounted for 33 p.c. of the production and those in Ontario for 53 p.c. 


The average employment in all these works was 37,278 employees and salaries 
and wages for the year totalled $66,538,532. Details of the chemical process 
industries are given on pp. 544-550. 


The chemical industries might be conveniently arranged in three groups: 
(1) to include the actual manufacture of heavy or fine chemicals; (2) to include the 
manufacture of allied products, such as coal tar and hardwood distillation products, 
paints, soaps, medicines, etc.; (3) to include the chemical process industries such 
as pulp and paper, electrolytic refining, etc. For statistical purposes the first two 
divisions are grouped under the heading of chemicals and allied products while the 
process industries are distributed amongst other industrial groups. This review 
will indicate in some detail the extent and diversity of the heavy chemical industry 
in Canada and briefer mention will be made of the allied and process divisions. 


The Heavy Chemical Industry Group 


Information regarding the beginning of the chemical manufacturing industry 
in Canada is very sketchy. The Census of 1890 showed the output of chemical 
plants at slightly more than $2,000,000 but it seems certain that this total included 
some allied products as well as basic chemicals. At any rate, the industry at that 
time was very small—a sulphuric acid plant had begun operations a few years 
previously, the manufacture of methyl alcohol by the destructive distillation of 
wood had been started, some nitroglycerine was being made for use in explosives, 
and some ethyl alcohol was being produced. The next decade, however, saw the 
start of the electro-chemical industry with the building of a carbide plant at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., and a phosphorus works at Buckingham, Que. From the turn of the 
century to the outbreak of the First World War, there was continued expansion 
featuring the opening of large works to make carbide at Shawinigan Falls, Que., 
cyanamide at Niagara Falls, Ont., and electrolytic caustic soda at Windsor, Ont. 
With the First World War there came heavy responsibilities to manufacture special 
chemicals for munitions purposes and a number of new plants and extensions were 
erected. Some of these developments were essentially for war needs, such as the 
manufacture of trinitrotoluene, cordite, etc., and were discontinued soon after the 
Armistice, but others were of a fundamental nature and remained as part of the 
permanent industry. Outstanding among the latter was the synthetic acetic acid 
and acetone plant at Shawinigan Falls, Que. 


The period between the two wars, 1918-39, was characterized by a steady 
advance in both volume and diversity of products including such outstanding 
developments as the manufacture of soda ash at Amherstburg, Ont., and of sul- 
phuric acid from waste smelter gases at Copper Cliff, Ont., and at Trail, B.C. 
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In this period too there was consolidation within the industry through the merger 
of smaller units to form such concerns as Canadian Industries, Limited, and 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited. There was remarkable progress also in techncial 
skill, in research, and in the training of personnel. When the Second World War 
broke upon the world, the industry was well fitted in these essentials to undertake 
the tremendous responsibilities that were to be faced. 


In the transformation of Canadian industry for war production, probably no 
aspect was more important or more spectacular than the explosives and chemicals 
program. Before the outbreak of hostilities, the explosives industry in this country 
was occupied almost entirely on ordinary commercial requirements, and con- 
sequently the chemical industry lacked facilities to feed a large-scale munitions 
output. In October, 1939, under the Defence Purchasing Board, the future 
Chemicals and Explosives Branch of the Department. of Munitions and Supply was 
set up to expand explosives production and to place the chemical industry on a 
parallel course of development. Soon great plants mushroomed up in every part 


of the country as three score separate projects involving expenditures of more . 


than $160,000,000 were undertaken, some being extensions and others entirely 
new works—some for explosives, some for shell filling, some for grenades, fuse 
powders and pyrotechnics, but about one-half for special chemicals required in the 
over-all program. It is estimated that the production of chemicals in Canada 
expanded threefold during the Second World War and reached a total value in 
1944 of $110,000,000. 


With the end of hostilities some of these works were closed or dismantled but 
a number have been taken over by private concerns and have become part of the 
post-war industry. In 1948, the industry stands as one of the nation’s leading 
activities. It supplies about 70 p.c. of the country’s chemical needs, and in 
addition makes a substantial contribution to export trade. It has buildings and 
capital equipment valued at $120,000,000, employs 10,000 people, and annually 
distributes $18,000,000 for salaries and wages, and $40,000,000 for materials, fuel 
and power. It includes some of the largest industrial establishments in Canada. 


A few large concerns dominate the heavy chemical field of manufacture. First 
in value and diversity of output is the Canadian Industries, Limited, which has a 
chain of plants across the country. This Company, which is also dominant in the 
manufacture of allied lines, such as paints, fertilizers, cellophane, nylon, explosives, 
etc., is linked commercially with the E. I. Dupont de Nemours and Company, 
and the Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, prominent chemical firms in the 
United States and in the United Kingdom, respectively. Other major producers 
in Canada are the North American Cyanamid, Limited; the Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Limited; the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited; 
the Brunner-Mond Canada, Limited; the Nichols Chemical Company, Limited; 
the Electric Reduction Company of Canada, Limited; and the Dow Chemical 
Company of Canada, Limited. Two score or more smaller concerns complete 
the, list. 


Special War Chemicals—Among the special wartime developments of the 
chemical industry were the following: the manufacture of carbamite, an important 
requirement for use as a stabilizer and plasticizer in cordite, was begun in 1941 
by Defence Industries, Limited, at Windsor, Ont. This project in turn necessitated 
a steady supply of monoethylaniline, an essential ingredient, so its manufacture 
was undertaken in 1941 by Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, in a Government- 
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owned works at Shawinigan Falls, Que. Aniline for this purpose was imported at 
first, but at the end of 1941 the Naugatuck Chemicals, Limited, started its manu- 
facture at Elmira, Ont., and in 1942 this Company began production of diphenyl- 
amine in a separate Government unit at the same location. 


The manufacture of dibutyl phthalate, needed for smokeless powders, was 
started in 1942 by the Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, Limited, at its 
Toronto plant and by the Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, at Shawinigan Falls. 
The former Company added a unit for phthalic anhydride in the same year and the 
latter concern a unit for butyl alcohol in 1943. Hexachlorethane, for smoke bombs, 
was produced by Defence Industries, Limited, at Shawinigan Falls and Windsor. 


Most important of all special war projects in the chemical field is the Sarnia 
plant of the Polymer Corporation, Limited, for the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 
with its integrated units for making intermediate chemicals such as styrene, buta- 
diene, etc. Erected by the Government at a cost of $50,000 000 this huge develop- 
ment began operations in the autumn of 1943. In 1948, it was working at capacity 
to meet peacetime requirements. 

Probably the next largest of the Government undertakings was for the pro- 
duction of ammonium nitrate and nitroguanidine at Welland, Ont., in a works 
which was operated by the Welland Chemical Works, Limited. It came into 
production early in 1941 and has since been taken over by the North American 
Cyanamid, Limited. 

In addition to the above, mention might be made of the projects to produce 
cumene, alkylates and other such ingredients of high octane gasolines, and still 
other expansions to meet the increased demands for basic lines such as carbide, 
phosphorus, acetylene black, ethyl alcohol, toluol, glycerine and others. 

According to records of the Department of Munitions and Supply, the output 
of military explosives and special chemicals, to the end of 1944, reached a total of 
1,500,000 tons. 

The major divisions of the heavy chemical industry are treated separately 
under the following headings: 


Alkalies.—The alkalies division of the industry is based upon the vast salt 
deposits which underlie the Windsor-Sarnia district in southwestern Ontario. 
The salt is brought to surface as brine of which about one-half is evaporated to 
produce ordinary salt for commercial and table use, the other half is used for chemical 
purposes. 

At Windsor, Ont., the Canadian Industries, Limited, treats brine electro- 
lytically to produce caustic soda and liquid chlorine. Built in 1912 and operated 
continuously since that date, this works in 1930 added an extension to utilize the 
hydrogen (which formerly went to waste) in the manufacture of ammonia, this 
being the first synthetic unit of its kind in Canada. Other lines have been added 
from time to time, including hydrochloric acid, chloride of lime, ferric chloride, 
sulphur monochloride, sulphur dichloride and sodium hypochlorite. 

To meet the demand of the expanding pulp, rayon and cellophane industries 
of Eastern Canada, the Canadian Industries, Limited, in 1934, erected a new 
caustic-chlorine plant at Cornwall, Ont., and, in 1938, opened another unit at 
Shawinigan Falls, Que. For these projects most of the salt is brought from Windsor, 
the raw material in this instance being transported to the source of cheap power and 
to the principal markets for the finished products. 


s 
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Another important plant which uses salt brine as its chief material is operated 
by Brunner-Mond Canada, Limited, at Amherstburg, Ont. Built in 1919, it is 
the only producer of soda ash in Canada and also, since 1934, of calcium chloride 
which is recovered as a secondary product in the Solvay process. 

While these alkali producers were working to capacity in June, 1948, and in 
some instances had extended their facilities considerably since the start of the Second 
World War, there were still substantial imports under these headings in 1947 
amounting to 28,899 tons at $740,074 for caustic soda and 4,390 tons at $184,398 

or soda ash. 

In late 1946, there were three caustic-chlorine plants under construction, one 
xy the Dow Chemical Company of Canada, Limited, Sarnia, Ont., one by the 
Dominion Alkali Chemicals, Limited, Beauharnois, Que., and one by the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited, Arvida, Que. 


Acids.—In the acids division of the industry, Canada has long been self- 
sufficient in regard to inorganic acids, but has been very largely dependent on foreign 


sources for her supply of organic acids. The manufacture of sulphuric acid was - 


started at London, Ont., in 1867, and the next commercial unit was built at Capelton, 
Que., at which location there was a considerable supply of pyrites from nearby 
mines. Built in 1885, this latter plant operated steadily until 1925 when it was 
dismantled. The first unit using the contact process was built in 1908 at Sulphide, 
Ont., with pyrites as the chief source of sulphur, and the first plant to utilize smelter 
gases was built at Coniston, Ont., in 1925. Three new plants were built after the 
outbreak of the Second World War to make ten producers in all, as follows: the 
Canadian Industries, Limited, at Copper Cliff, Ont., Hamilton, Ont., and New West- 
minster, B.C.; the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, 
at Trail, B.C.; the Nichols Chemical Company, Limited, at Sulphide, Ont., Valley- 
field, Que., and Barnet, B.C.; the North American Cyanamid, Limited, at Welland, 
Ont.; the Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, at Arvida, Que.; and the Do- 
minion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, at Sydney, N.S. Output of sulphuric 
acid in 1947 totalled 717,830 tons (66° Be) compared with the highest pre-war 
tonnage of 282,716 of the same density in 1937. 

The successful recovery of sulphuric acid from smelter gases has been one of 
the outstanding developments of the industry. Previously the raw materials for 
its manufacture were either sulphur or sulphur-bearing ores and with the exhaustion 
of the latter more dependence was placed on elemental sulphur imported chiefly 
from Texas, U.S.A. In search of a cheaper source of sulphur, attention was turned 
to the sulphur gases which belched from the stacks of Canada’s huge metal smelters. 
In 1925, a trial plant was built by Canadian Industries, Limited, at Coniston, Ont., 
in connection with the nickel smelter at that point, and it proved highly successful. 
In 1929, this Company established a larger and permanent unit at the smelter of the 
International Nickel Company, Limited, at Copper Cliff, Ont. 

Even more striking were the developments at Trail, B.C., arising out of the 
utilization of the gases from the lead-zinc smelter of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. For some time this Company had been 
faced with claims for damage to crops on nearby lands from the sulphur-bearing 
gases, and the problem assumed international proportions when complaints came 
from across the International Boundary. This condition of affairs and the desire 
to eliminate waste led to an extensive program of research which culminated in the 
building of one of the largest chemical plants in the country. It was decided to 
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use the waste gases to make sulphuric acid, which in turn could be used to make 
ammonium sulphate for fertilizer purposes. There is now at Trail, B.C., the largest 
acid plant in Canada, a huge synthetic ammonia plant, an ammonium sulphate 
plant, an ammonium nitrate plant, a phosphoric acid plant and an ammonium 
phosphate plant. The final products are the nitrogen-bearing fertilizers, ammonium 
sulphate, ammonium nitrate and ammonium phosphate, which are chiefly for export. 
In 1934, a process was developed to produce elemental sulphur, but in late years 
this unit has not been in operation as all sulphur in the smelter gases is required 
for fertilizers. 

The principal users of nitric acid in Canada, the explosives and ammonium 
nitrate industries, make their own requirements: Works for this purpose are in use 
by North American Cyanamid, Limited, at Welland, Ont., the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, at Trail, B.C., and at Calgary, Alta., 
and the Canadian Industries, Limited, at McMasterville, Que., Nobel, Ont., and 
James Island, B.C. Some of these concerns also make acid for sale to industrial 
users, as does the Nichols Chemical Company, Limited, at Sulphide, Ont. A very 
large part of the production facilities have been erected since the outbreak of the 
Second World War and it is estimated that the total output for all purposes amounted 
to 256,000 tons (42° Be) in 1946. 

Muriatic or hydrochloric acid is made by Canadian Industries, Limited, at 
Hamilton, Windsor, and Cornwall, all in Ontario; cresylic acid is made by the 
Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, Limited, at Toronto, Ont.; hydrofluosilicic 
acid is made by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, at Trail, B.C.; phosphoric acid is made by the latter Company as an 
intermediate in making phosphate fertilizers and also by the Electric Reduction 
Company of Canada, Limited, at Buckingham, Que.; stearic acid is made by the 
W. C. Hardesty Company of Canada, Limited, at Toronto, Ont., and the S. F. 
Lawrason and Company, Limited, at London, Ont.; naphthenic acid is made by 
Imperial Oil, Limited, at Montreal, Que.; oleic acid by 8. F. Lawrason and Company, 
Limited; and fatty acids by the last-mentioned concern and by the Woburn Chemicals, 
Limited, at Toronto, and the W. C. Hardesty Company of Canada, Limited, at 
Toronto. 

Glacial acetic acid is made by the Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, at Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., which is one of the great chemical plants of the British Commonwealth. 
As early as 1903, the power developments at this point had attracted a carbide 
plant which has continued to operate ever since and which, during the First World 
War, was greatly expanded. The Allies were then in urgent need of acetone for 
T.N.T. and later for acetic acid for the manufacture of cellulose acetate, an essential 
compound for the treatment of aeroplane wings. A process was worked out by 
Canadian chemists by which these chemicals could be made synthetically from 
calcium carbide and, in 1916, at the request of the Imperial Government, the 
capacity of the carbide furnaces was enlarged and a large chemical plant was 
erected. At the close of the First World War the demand for acetone ceased and 
the Company soon discontinued its manufacture, but improvements in its process 
for making acetic acid and an increasing demand enabled the Company to expand 
its output and ship to markets in all parts of the world. Continuous research has 
led to the commercial production at this plant of many acetylene derivatives, and 
it is interesting to note that the Company started to make acetone again in 1936 
by an entirely new process. In normal times Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, is a 
large exporter, particularly of carbide, acetic acid, acetylene black and viny] resins. 
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In 1947, Canada’s export of acids amounted to $3,712,611 chiefly acetic and 
sulphuric. Imports were valued at $3,510,121 with tartaric, acetic, citric, salicylic, 
boracic and stearic as the principal items. 


Cyanamide, Cyanide and Carbide.—The first Canadian works to make 
calcium carbide was erected at Merritton, Ont., in 1897, electricity being obtained 
from power stations on the nearby Welland Canal. Later a plant was erected 
at Ottawa, and in 1903 the Shawinigan Carbide Company completed its furnaces 
at Shawinigan Falls, Que., to utilize the newly developed power at that point. 
About 1912, these three companies amalgamated to form the Canada Carbide 
Company, and the units at Merritton and Ottawa were later dismantled. In 
1927, the Canada Carbide Company and the Canadian Electro Products Company, 
Limited, were consolidated into the Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited. The capacity 
of this works was expanded considerably during the Second World War. 


Another carbide plant is operated at Welland, Ont., by the Electro Metallurgical 
Company of Canada, Limited. This Company and the Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Limited, are the only concerns making carbide for sale. 


At Niagara Falls, Ont., the North American Cyanamid, Limited, operates a 
huge cyanamide works, probably the largest of its kind in the world. Started in 
1909 with an initial capacity of 5,000 tons annually, the subsequent additions and 
improvements had brought the pre-war capacity to 355,000 tons. This tremendous 
tonnage was secured through the operation of what was, at that time, the largest 
lime-burning plant in the world, the largest carbide furnaces and the largest liquid 
air plant for the preparation of pure nitrogen. The calcium cyanamide, which is 
made by absorbing nitrogen in calcium carbide at white heat, is used as a fertilizer 
and a large part of the production is exported. Quite a large proportion of the 
output, however, is used by the Company to make cyanide for use by the Canadian 
mining industry or for export, also as a material for certain war chemicals. Sodium 
silicate has been produced in this works since 1932. 


Ammonia.—Ammonia and its compounds were in heavy demand for war 
uses and facilities for increased capacity involved major expenditures in the war 
years. At the outbreak of the Second World War synthetic ammonia was being 
made at Trail, B.C., for use in nitrogen fertilizers, and at Windsor, Ont., for use 
mainly for the manufacture of blasting explosives; aqua ammonia and anhydrous 
ammonia were recovered from gas liquor by Canadian Industries, Limited, in a 
plant at Toronto, Ont. War requirements brought expansion to the original 


Trail, B.C., facilities as well as a new Government-owned unit at that point, a new 


plant at Calgary, Alta., operated by Alberta Nitrogen Products, Limited, on behalf 
of the Government, and a new works near Welland, Ont., also built for the Govern- 
ment but operated by the Welland Chemicals, Limited. The Calgary works is 
unique in that it uses natural gas as its primary material; at Welland, the coke 
process is used. All of these works made anhydrous ammonia and ammonium 
nitrate. In 1948, when war demands slackened and a shortage of fertilizer developed 
in the United States and Canada, steps were taken to utilize the excess ammo- 
nium nitrate capacity to provide a material suitable for fertilizer. This was made 
possible by a research program which resulted in the making of a prilled or pebbled 
form of ammonium nitrate properly conditioned to render it free flowing when used. 
Practically all of the output is now marketed in this form, chiefly for export to the 
United States to ease the fertilizer situation in that country. 
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_ The Calgary works has now been taken over by the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, and the Welland Works has been purchased 
by the North American Cyanamid, Limited. 


Organic Chemicals.—In the manufacture of organic chemicals there has 
been outstanding progress in recent years. Mention has been made already of 
the Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, which is the leading company in this field, 
and is concerned mostly with products based on acetylene, including butyl acetate, 
ethyl acetate, acetone, acetylene black, acetic anhydride, acetaldehyde, croton 
aldehyde, pentasol acetate, vinyl acetate, vinyl resins, dibutyl phthalate and butyl 
alcohol. Chloral crotomi acid and monochloracetic acid are post-war additions 
to the lines made by this company. 


The principal producer of coal tar derivatives is the Dominion Tar and Chemical 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., which makes cresylic acid, phenol, cresol, 
ortho cresol, para cresol, xylenols and naphthalene. Several coke-oven operators 
recover xylol, toluol and benzol; a number of explosives plants make dinitrotoluol, 
nitroglycerine and trinitrotoluene; the Standard Chemicals, Limited, Montreal, 
Que., and the Canadian Industrial Alcohol Company at Lindsay, Ont., recover 
methyl alcohol, and acetone by the destructive distillation of hardwoods; per- 
chlorethylene and trichlorethylene are made at Shawinigan Falls, Que., by the Cana- 
dian Industries, Limited, and by Defence Industries, Limited. In 1941 the Naugatuck 
Chemicals, Limited, Elmira, Ont., started to make aniline oil, diphenylamine and 
certain accelerators and plasticizers for the rubber and plastics industries. Acetanilide, 
nitrobenzole and D.D.T. have since been added to its products. 


The manufacture of styrene and butadiene for synthetic rubber began in late 
1943, at the huge works of the Polymer Corporation, Limited, at Sarnia, Ont., and 
cumene, butane and propane are recovered from refineries in Sarnia, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., and Calgary, Alta. Industrial alcohol is made by a number of liquor distilleries 
and in 1943 the Ontario Paper Company, Limited, at Thorold, Ont., began to make 
ethyl alcohol from sulphite liquor obtained from the paper mill at that point. Late 
in 1947 work was started on a large plant at Gatineau, Que., to make alcohol from 
the sulphite liquor from the paper mill at that point. 


Phosphorus Compounds.—Phosphorus, phosphate chemicals and chlorates 
are produced by the Electric Reduction Company of Canada, Limited, at Bucking- 
ham, Que., which is the sole producer of these items in this country. Established 
in 1897 to utilize the phosphate ores in the vicinity, this plant has been operating 
mainly on imported rock in late years. Phosphorus and phosphoric acid were the 
main products for most of this period, but in the past decade the Company has 
developed a very diversified line of chemicals including monosodium phosphate, 
disodium phosphate, trisodium phosphate, anhydrous tetrasodium phosphate, 
calcium phosphide, acid calcium phosphate and sodium acid pyrophosphate, also 
barium chlorate, ammonium chlorate, sodium perchlorate, potassium chlorate and 
potassium perchlorate. Both amorphous and yellow phosphorus are made in 
this works. 


Superphosphates for fertilizers are made by Canadian Industries, Limited, at 
McMasterville, Que., Hamilton, Ont., and New Westminster, B.C., and by the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, at Trail, B.C. 
The latter concern also makes ammonium phosphate fertilizers. 
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Compressed Gases.—The tremendous wartime demand for acetylene and 
oxygen for welding purposes in the shipbuilding, aircraft, and munitions industries 
was met by the building of new plants and expansion of existing facilities. The 
production of acetylene in 1946 at 100,276,367 cu. ft. and of oxygen at 476,822,719 
cu. ft. was 106 p.c. and 152 p.c., respectively, above the quantities made in 1939. 


Most of the concerns in the industry operate several establishments located © 
strategically across the country. The Canadian Liquid Air Company, Limited, 
makes acetylene, oxygen and nitrogen in 11 plants; the Dominion Oxygen Company, 
Limited, makes oxygen at five locations; the Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, 
Limited, makes acetylene in four establishments; the Wall Chemicals Canadian 
Corporation, Limited, makes acetylene and oxygen, each in two separate works, 
and the Liquid Carbonic Canadian Corporation, Limited, makes carbon dioxide 
at six different points. Other operators include the Peoples Gas Supply Company, 
Limited, making acetylene at Ottawa, Ont.; the B.C. Welding Sales and Equipment 
Company, Limited, making hydrogen and oxygen at Armstrong, B.C.; the Oxygen 
Company of Canada, Limited, making nitrous oxide, at Toronto, Ont., and at. 
Montreal, Que.; the Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Lever Brothers, Limited, 
and the Canada Packers, Limited, all of Toronto, Ont., and the Proctor and Gamble 
Company of Canada, Limited, of Hamilton, Ont., making hydrogen for use in 
hydrogenative oils for soap-making. 


Miscellaneous Heavy Chemicals.—The above details refer to the main 
aspects of Canada’s chemical manufacturing industry. To complete the list, 
mention should be made of certain items which do not fall under the particular 
features that have been treated separately, such as cobalt salts and white arsenic 
made by the Deloro Smelting and Refining Company, Limited, at Deloro, Ont.; 
litharge and red lead by the Carter White Lead Company of Canada, Limited, at 
Montreal, Que.; zinc oxide by the Zinc Oxide Company of Canada, Limited, at 
Montreal, the Durham Chemical Company (Canada), Limited, at Cap de la 
Madeleine, Que., and by the Watts Chemical Company at Toronto, Ont.; metallic 
naphthenates by the Nuodex Products of Canada, Limited, at Toronto, Ont.; 
metallic stearates by H. L. Blachford at Montreal, Que.; carbon bisulphide by the 
Cornwall Chemicals, Limited, at Cornwall, Ont.; sodium silicate by the National 
Silicates, Limited, at Toronto, Ont.; liquid hydrogen peroxide and trichlorethylene 
by Canadian Industries, Limited, at Shawinigan Falls, Que.; copper sulphate by 
Canadian Refineries, Limited, at Montreal East, Que.; vanillin by the Howard 
Smith Chemicals, Limited, at Cornwall, Ont.; fine chemicals by the Merck and 
Company, Limited, and the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, Limited, at Montreal, 
Que.; and ammonium chloride, salt cake, sodium sulphite, zinc chloride, sodium 
metabisulphite, liquid sulphur dioxide and sodium thiosulphate by Canadian 
Industries, Limited, at Hamilton, Ont.; ethylene glycol by the Dow Chemical 
Company of Canada, Limited, at Sarnia, Ont.; aluminum sulphate by the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, at Arvida, Que., and by the Nichols 
Chemical Company, Limited, at Valleyfield, Que. 


The heavy chemical industry, as it is defined for statistical purposes and for 
which figures are given on p. 549, includes only the plants which were occupied 
chiefly in this line of manufacture. Only 37 establishments were placed in this 
category in 1944 but there were other works, such as coke plants, metal refineries 
and explosives divisions which produced chemicals only as a secondary or minor 
part of their operations, and still other works, such as alcohol distilleries and coal 
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tar distilleries which have been given a separate industry classification. From data 
assembled from all sources, it is estimated that the factory value of all chemicals 
made for sale was approximately $110,000,000 in 1946. On a similar basis, the 
imports were computed at $35,000,000 and exports at $55,000,000. 


The Allied Chemical Industries Group 


All industries in the allied chemical products division recorded big gains during 
the war years. Fertilizers, medicinals, toilet preparations, polishes and adhesives 
output values in 1944 were about double those reported for 1939, and gains of 
about 50 p.c. were recorded for soaps, inks, paints and coal tar distillation. Each 
of the above industries, with the exception of the coal tar distillation industry, in 
which production declined approximately 3 p.c., recorded further increases in produc- 
tion in 1946; the first group increased by about 31 p.c. and the second approximately 
16 p.c. The miscellaneous industry, which includes explosives and ammunition, 
with a production increase from $25,800,000 in 1939 to $431,500,000 in 1944 
recorded the greatest gains during the war years, but with the cessation of hostilities, 
this industry suffered most and production declined to $59,000,000 by 1946. 


Coal Tar Distillation.—There was no change in the operating coal tar dis- 
tillation units in 1944 but production at $5,697,144 was 13 p.c. below the corre- 
sponding figure for 1948. By 1946 production had declined further to $5,509,727. 
Only 4 concerns operate in this industry. 


Production of creosote and heavy oils totalled about 10,200,000 gal. in 1946, 
compared with 10,500,000 gal. in 1944; pitch production approximately 85,000 
tons, compared with 86,000 tons in 1944 and refined tars about 5,000,000 gal. 
compared with 7,000,000 gal. in 1944. Imports in 1946, with corresponding 1944 
figures in parentheses, included 3,271,874 (1,918,244) gal. of crude coal tar valued at 
$256,334 ($138,384) and 1,922 (6,258) tons of pitch at $48,311 ($118,080), and 231,054 
(182,146) gal. of carbolic or heavy oils at $59,395 ($38,547). Exports of coal tar 
and pitch totalled 2,209,450 (288,698) gal. at $193,702 ($48,654) and of creosote 
oils, 86,534 (2,595,689) gal. at $16,262 ($487,671). 


Hardwood Distillation.—In the hardwood distillation industry there were 
only 5 operating plants in 1944, 3 units for distilling only, 1 for refining only and 
1 for both distilling and refining. The latter was operated by the Canadian Industrial — 
Alcohol Company, Limited, at Lindsay, Ont., and the others by the Standard 
Chemical Company, Limited, at Fassett, Que., Donald, Ont., South River, Ont., 
and the refinery at Montreal, Que. By 1946, Standard Chemical Company, 
Limited, reported production at their South River and Montreal plants only. 
However, Western Wood Products, Limited, at Red Deer, Alta., reported com- 
mencement of operations producing charcoal and crude methyl hydrate, bringing 
the number of operating units to four. Production at $999,790 during 1946, 
represents a decline of about 34 p.c. from the 1944 total of $1,528,022 and included 
217,547 gal. of refined wood alcohol at $253,676, 19,127 tons of charcoal at 
$512,838, and 2,380 tons of grey acetate of lime at $81,704 as well as acetone, etc. 


It is estimated that 6,300 tons of charcoal were made in 1946 in ordinary 
wood-burning installations, mostly in the Province of Quebec, bringing the total 
for Canada to approximately 25,000 tons. Corresponding figyres for 1944 were 
21,000 tons and 50,000 tons. 
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Paints and Pigments.—Production of paints and pigments in 1946 amounted 
to $56,729,620, an increase of nearly 16 p.c. over the corresponding figure for 1944 
and about 120 p.c. over the 1939 production of $25,855,506. The 98 factories 
classified in this industry in 1946, employed an average of 5,006 workers throughout 
the year. The main items of production were as follows: mixed paints, 9,700,000 
gal. valued at $25,100,000; enamels, 3,800,000 gal. at $12,000,000; lacquers, 1,600,000 
gal. at $4,300,000; and varnishes, 3,400,000 gal. at $7,000,000. 


Imports in this category were valued at $9,400,000 in 1946, including the 
following as the more important items: lithopone 8,900 tons at $878,781; black 
carbon, 20,733 tons at $2,035,151; titanium oxide and antimony oxide, 11,900 tons 
at $2,200,000; zinc oxide, 925 tons at $151,000; ultramarine blue, 304 tons at $111,000; 
ochres and siennas, 1,486 tons at $82,000; varnishes, lacquers, etc., 175,000 gal. at 
$446,000. Exports were worth $4,407,000 in 1946. 


Medicinals and Toilet Preparations.—In 1946, there was a 20 p.c. gain in 
output by the 201 firms in the medicinals and pharmaceuticals industry over the 
1944 production and an increase of 146 p.c. over the corresponding figure for 1939. 
Total value at factory prices in 1946 was $67,049,834. Establishments in this 
line of manufacture employed an average of 7,670 workers and paid out $12,832,173 
for salaries and wages and $23,163,222 for manufacturing materials. The value 
of standard pharmacopoeil items approximate $10,600,000; patent medicines, 
$9,400,000; specialties with ingredients declared, $16,200,000; vitamin and vitamin 
products, $8,000,000; penicillin, $6,000,000; and biological preparations, $2,200,000. 
Secondary products, such as cosmetics, flavourings, etc., made up the remainder of 
the output. Imports amounted to approximately $9,370,000 while exports totalled 
about $5,340,000. 


A recent highlight is the manufacture of penicillin, which is now being made by 
Merck & Company, Limited, and Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison, Limited, both 
of Montreal, Que., and by the Connaught Laboratories at Toronto, Ont. 


The toilet preparations industry showed production at $20,117,113 in 1946, 
this being 13 p.c. higher than in 1944 and 191 p.c. over the $6,918,573 reported 
value of production in 1939. There were 91 plants in this group in 1946 with 1,995 
employees, the amount of $2,729,367 was paid in salaries and wages and $7,622,735 
for materials. Imports in 1946 were appraised at $720,645 and exports at $804,540. 


The production figures quoted above are based on factory selling values and 
do not, of course, represent the amounts actually spent by Canadians on these 
items. Annual records of retail sales are not available on a commodity basis; 
it is known, however, from the Census of Merchandising for 1941 that the value of 
toilet preparations at retail approximated $22,000,000 in that year, and of medicines, 
drugs, etc., $48,000,000. 


Soaps and Cleaning Preparations.—The soaps, washing compounds and 
cleaning preparations industry in 1946 included 150 establishments, 49 in the soaps 
division, 56 in the washing compounds section, and 45 others occupied chiefly in 
making scouring powders, drain cleaner, hand cleaner and other cleaning preparations 
for household or industrial use. Output of these preparations was valued at 
$38,274,818 or 16 p.c. over that of 1944. 


Production of soaps of all kinds in 1946 totalled 109,660 tons valued at 
$25,064,397 at factory prices, including 24,021 tons of bar laundry soap; 21,930 
tons of chips and flakes; 40,308 tons of soap powders; 16,312 tons of bar toilet soap; 
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468 tons of shaving soap and cream; 1,805 tons of textile and mill soap; 2,683 tons 
of liquid soap, and 1,243 tons of soft soap. In addition to these approximately 
6,136 tons of soaps were made as minor products by firms classified to other industries. 

Imports valued at $962,469 in 1946 included castile soap, 3,245 lb. at $1,112; 
laundry soap 6,065,092 lb. at $538,637; soap powder and flakes, 745,492 Ib. at 
$108,476; liquid soap 358,808 lb. at $55,017; bar toilet soap worth $171,925 and 
other soap, $87,302. Exports in 1946 amounted to $2,103,382, including 2,398,995 
lb. of toilet soap at $485,855 and 17,503,826 lb. of other soap worth $1,617,527. 


Fertilizers.—There was a substantial increase in the use of fertilizers in Canada 
with sales for the year ended June 30, 1946, amounting to 632,943 tons compared 
with 535,108 tons in 1944, an increase of about 18 p.c. The greatest tonnage used 
in pre-war years was 334,003 tons for the year ended June 30, 1939. Higher sales 
were recorded in each province in 1946; in Prince Edward Island the gain over 1944 
was 382 p.c. to 56,725 tons; in Nova Scotia 4 p.c. to 43,068 tons; in New Brunswick 
15 p.c. to 83,480 tons; in Quebec 2 p.c. to 151,308 tons; in Ontario 23 p.c. to 237,080 
tons; in the Prairie Provinces 121 p.c. to 31,202 tons; and in British Columbia 
31 p.c. to 30,130 tons. 

Fertilizer-mixtures amounting to 542,497 tons Pe acutan for 84 p.c. of all sales. 
The principal mixes were the 2-12-6 with 165,451 tons and the 4-8-10 with 143,436 
tons, the former being used in greater amounts in Ontario and Quebec and the latter 
in the Maritimes. The total tonnage of fertilizers contained 26,403 tons of nitrogen, 
81,025 tons of phosphoric acid and 45,520 tons of potash. 

The increased demand, both at home and in the export markets, was reflected 
in the fertilizer manufacturing industry in Canada as production rose in 1946 to 
$50,000,000 compared with $31,000,000 in 1944 and $13,000,000 in 1939. The 
ammonium nitrate for fertilizer purposes, ammonium sulphate from coke plants 
and cyanamide are not included in these figures as the firms which produce these 
latter items have been classed in other industries. The total output of mixed 
fertilizers was shown as 597,855 tons worth $17,956,075 in the calendar year 1946. 


Explosives, Ammunition and Pyrotechnics.—As was to be expected, 
this chemical sub-group was most affected by the outbreak of war. Through the 
creation of new units and the expansion of existing plants, production rose from 
$13,000,000 in 1939 to a peak of $454,000,000 by 1948 and the number of plants 
classified to this industry increased from 10 to 27. Because of major changes in 
the character of military requirements and to an easier demand in the earlier part 
of the following year, the output value of explosives and ammunition fell off about 
13 p.c. to $391,000,000. With the cessation of hostilities, many of these plants © 
were either closed down or adapted to peacetime pursuits with the result that, by 
1946, only 8 plants remained under this classification and production fell to 
$12,000,000. 


Other Allied Chemical Industries.—Production from the inks industry 
increased 37 p.c. between 1939 and 1944 rising from $3,454,951 to $4,740,061 in 
that period. The continued post-war expansion of this industry may be seen from 
the fact that, by 1946, value of production had increased to $6,244,648 with printing 
inks totalling 15,891,841 lb. valued at $5,221,622; writing inks at 949,260 lb. were 
valued at $310,230. Printers’ rollers and certain secondary products, such as 
mucilage and paste, made up the remainder of the output from the 30 establishments 
in this group. Imports of printing inks amounted to 692,844 lb. at $363,085; writing 
inks to $40,360. 
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The adhesives industry with 22 operating plants showed production in 1946 
at $6,784,313 or 21 p.c. above the $5,626,892 reported by the 24 plants operating 
in 1944 and 221 p.c. above the $2,110,806 reported in 1989. Output of bone and 
hide glue amounted to 5,224,629 lb. valued at $1,081,705. Vegetable glues, 
synthetic resin glues and linoleum cement were the other principal products. 

Polishes and prepared waxes were made in greater volume in 1946, the value 
for the industry at $9,558,330 being 30 p.c. greater than in 1944 which, in turn, 
was 113 p.c. above the 1939 total of $3,461,556. 

In the miscellaneous industry, excluding explosives and ammunition, fae 
were 254 establishments making such items as insecticides, plastics, sulphonated 
oils, matches, etc. Output from these products in 1946, amounted to $47,665,000 
compared with $40,569,000 in 1944 and $12,402,000 in 19389. 


The Chemical Process Industries 


The chemical process industries include those industries which, because of the 
nature of their products, are classified by the Bureau of Statistics with industrial groups 
other than the chemical industry. However, chemical processes enter into the manu- 
facture of these products to such an extent that they may be considered as playing a 
major part in chemical production. These chemical process industries include some of 
the most important industries in the country. The manufacture of pulp and paper, 
rubber and rubber goods, glass, artificial abrasives, non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining, breweries and distilleries, sugar refineries, leather tanneries, coke and gas 


plants and petroleum refineries are in this group. Output from these industries in - 


1946 exceeded $1,600,000,000 in value, and employment was provided for 125,000 
workers. 

In 1946, the production of newsprint at 4,162,158 tons compared with 3,039,783 
tons in 1944 and 2,926,597 tons in 1939 was 42 p.c. above the production in 
1939; coke output at 3,363,109 tons was 20 p.c. below the 4,193,424 tons produced 
in 1944 but nearly 40 p.c. above the 2,410,095 tons produced in 1939. Gasoline 
sales at 1,144,000,000 gal. exceeded the billion-gallon mark for the first time. Pro- 
duction of refined copper at 167,221 tons was down 33 p.c. from the 250,214 tons 
reported in 1944 but refined lead at 165,745 tons was up 17 p.c. over the 1944 total 
of 148,757 tons and refined zinc at 185,683 tons was greater by 9 p.c. than the 1944 
total of 169,684 tons. Aluminum ingots production suffered the greatest decline 
of the metals under review, production having dropped from 460,686 tons in 1944 
to 194,117 tons in 1946. Crude artificial abrasives amounting to 169,176 tons 
showed a decline of about 20 p.c. 

Including the process industries and the chemicals and allied products industries, 


the gross production of these industries in 1946 totalled $2,050,000,000 compared 


with $2,300,000,000 in 1948, the record year, and $998,500,000 in 1939. 

It appears that the chemical industries have emerged from the Second World 
War in a slightly better position than industry as a whole. The official index 
of the physical volume of business for all manufactures in Canada, as compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, averaged 188-4 in 1946, calculated on a base 
of 1935-39 equal to 100. This indicates a gain of 88 p.c. for industry in general 
compared with 100 p.c. for the chemical group. 

In addition to the industries mentioned above, there are a number of related 
sub-groups which utilize chemical engineering principles or operate under chemical 
control. These are as follows:— 
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Artificial Abrasives.—The manufacture of artificial abrasives in Canada 
began about fifty years ago. The discovery of silicon carbide is generally credited 
to Dr. A. E. Acheson, who built the first commercial plant at Niagara Falls, New 
York, U.S.A., in 1895 and a little later erected a subsidiary works at Niagara Falls, 
Ont. Fused alumina was first produced commercially as an abrasive in 1901 by 
the Norton Company in Niagara Falls, New York, U.S.A. 


Most of the North American output of crude artificial abrasives comes from 
Canadian plants, and most of this production is shipped to parent companies in 
the United States for crushing, cleaning and grading. Five concerns in Canada 
now operate 6 large works for the manufacture of these products, as follows: 
Simonds Canada Abrasive Company, Limited, Arvida, Que.; Canadian Carborundum 
Company, Limited, Shawinigan Falls, Que., and Niagara Falls, Ont.; Exolon 
Company, Thorold, Ont.; Lionite Abrasives, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont.; Norton 
Company, Chippawa, Ont. 

Output in 1946 included 49,953 tons of silicon carbide, 119,223 tons of fused 
alumina, and other products, such as boron carbide, calcium boride, fused magnesia, 
etc. 


Glass.—Four companies now operate 7 glass factories across Canada. Bottles, 
jars, etc., are made by the Consumers Glass Company, Limited, Montreal, Que.; 
and by the Dominion Glass Company, Limited, with works at Montreal; Hamilton, 
Ont.; Wallaceburg, Ont.; and Redcliff, Alta. Pyrex brand ovenware is made by 
Corning Glass Works of Canada, Limited, at Leaside, Ont. Window glass is made 
by the Industrial Glass Works Company, Limited, at Montreal. This latter works, 
which is the only one of its kind in Canada, came into production in May, 1941, 
was destroyed by fire in June, 1944, but resumed operations in the autumn of 1946. 


Output of pressed, blown and drawn glass of all kinds was valued at $17,500,000 
in 1946. Imports of window glass in that year totalled 43,700,000 square feet 
valued at $2,700,000. 


In 1946 about 5,921 persons were employed by the Canadian glass industry. 


Pulp and Paper.—Paper manufacturing began in Canada early in the last 
century. The first mill in Lower Canada was established at St. Andrews, Que., 
near Lachute, in 1803, and the second in the county of Portneuf, Que., in 1810. 
The Maritime Provinces entered the industry in 1819 with a mill built a little distance 
from Bedford Basin, near Halifax, N.S. The first mill in Upper Canada was 
located at Crooks Hollow (now Greensville), Ont., near Hamilton, but the date is 
uncertain, being set by some at 1813 and by others at 1820 and 1825. 


Until Confederation, the industry was confined to the manufacture of paper 
from rags, but in 1866 Alexander Buntin began to make wood-pulp at Valleyfield, 
Que., in what is claimed to have been the first wood grinder in America. In 1887, 
Charles Riordon installed Canada’s first sulphite mill at Merritton, Ont., and in 
1907 the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, built at East Angus, Que., 
the first mill in North America to produce chemical pulp by the kraft or sulphate 
process. 

In 1881, the output of the industry was worth about $2,500,000; 40 years 
later it was $151,000,000, and at the end of another 20 years, in 1941, it was 
$334,700,000. In 1946, the last year for which figures are available, the total was 
$527,800,000 and the 113 mills which were in operation employed 44,967 persons. 
Exports of newsprint alone in that year totalled 3,858,467 tons at $265,800,000. 
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Coke and Gas.—The present capacity of Canada’s coke plants is about 
4,000,000 tons per year. By-product ovens are operated by the following concerns: 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, Sydney, N.S.; Montreal Coke 
& Manufacturing Company, Montreal, Que.; Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont.; Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont.; Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Owen Sound, Ont.; Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, Man.; the 
British Columbia Electric Power and Gas Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
and the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company, Limited, Michel, B.C. The latter 
Company also operates beehive ovens as does the International Coal and Coke 
Company, Limited, Coleman, Alta. Retort and water gas plants are operated in 
17 different cities or towns. 


Production from the coke and gas industry (30 plants employing 4,961 workers) 
was valued at $63,000,000 in 1946. Coke production totalled 3,451,000 tons. 


Sugar, Starch and Glucose.—The refining of sugar is one of Canada’s 
oldest industries, the Census of 1870 showing 4 establishments in this industry © 
with 360 employees and output worth $4,000,000. In 1946 there were 11 refineries 
with 2,600 employees and production at $61,000,000. The following concerns 
have cane sugar refineries: Acadia Sugar Refining Company, Limited, Dartmouth, 
N.S.; Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint John, N.B.; Canada and Dominion 
Sugar Company, Limited, at Montreal, Que., and Chatham, Ont.; St. Lawrence 
Sugar Refineries, Limited, Montreal, Que., and the British Columbia Sugar Refining 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Beet sugar plants are operated by the 
Quebec Sugar Refinery, St. Hilaire, Que.; Canada and Dominion Sugar Company, 
Limited, Wallaceburg, Ont.; the Manitoba Sugar Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man., and the Canadian Sugar Factories, Limited, at Raymond and Picture Butte 
in Alberta. Output in 1946 included 377,000 tons of refined cane sugar and 103,000 
tons of refined beet sugar. 


At present there are only two concerns in Canada making corn starch, the 
Canada Starch Company, Limited, Cardinal, Ont., and the St. Lawrence Starch 
Company, Limited, Port Credit, Ont. Glucose, corn syrup, corn oil, dextrines, and 
related items are also made in these works. 


Potato starch is made in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, there 
being 2 operating plants in each province in 1946. Three plants i in British Columbia 
made glucose from potatoes. 


Petroleum Refining.—The early 1860’s were years of great activity in the 
western Ontario oil fields. Canada’s first real oil well had been drilled in 1862 by 
James Shaw, a photographer, and there soon followed a number of good strikes 
including one famous gusher of 7,000 bbl. daily. Prices were high and the industry 
thrived, but the prosperity was shortlived. Soon discoveries in Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., forced prices down and cut off markets. The Canadian industry was 
paralyzed and many of the refiners that had set up plants in and about the oil fields 
were ruined. A few struggled on, operating intermittently, and in 1880, seven of 
them in the London and Petrolia districts consolidated their assets and equipment 
to form the Imperial Oil Company, Limited. This was the beginning of the present 
Imperial Oil Company, Limited, which is now one of the principal operators, with 
refineries at Halifax, Montreal, Sarnia, Regina, Ioco and Norman Wells. Other 
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major refining companies in the industry include the British American Oil 
Company, Limited, at Toronto, Clarkson, Moose Jaw and Calgary; McColl- - 
Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, at Montreal and Toronto; the Canadian Oil 
Companies, Limited, at Petrolia; the Good Rich Refining Company, Limited, at 
Port Credit; the Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, at Montreal; the Standard 
Oil Company of British Columbia, Limited, at Burnaby, and the Shell Oil Company 
of British Columbia, Limited, at Vancouver. A dozen or so smaller refineries, 
mostly in the Western Provinces, complete the list. 


The Census of 1901 records 14 oil refineries in operation and production at 
$3,500,000. In 1946 there were 30 refineries with 7,048 employees and production 
at $222,000,000. Total refinery capacity in 1946 totalled 246,000 bbl. of crude 
oil per day. 


Pig Iron, Steel and Ferro-Alloys.—The iron and steel industry in Canada 
dates back more than two centuries to the establishment in 1736 of the first iron 
works, “Les Forges de St. Maurice’’, on the banks of the St. Maurice River in 
Quebec. This works was in continuous production until 1883 when it was abandoned. 
In 1787, steps were taken to develop the iron industry in Nova Scotia and there were 
iron furnace ventures in Ontario as early as 1800. 


In 1946, Canada produced 1,406,000 net tons of pig iron and 2,327,000 net 
tons of steel ingots and castings. The three major corporations that constitute 
the core of the industry in Canada are self-contained in that they process iron and 
steel from the ore through to the semi-finished and finished articles. The activities 
of the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, cover a wide range of products. The 
main plant at Hamilton, Ont., has 3 blast furnaces, 13 open-hearths, 1 electric 
furnace and rolling mills for making billets, bars, wire rods, sheets, plates, strip 
and light shapes. Its capacity is about 1,100,000 net tons of ingots annually. The 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, has 5 blast furnaces and 12 open-hearths, also 
rolling mills. Its capacity is about 736,000 tons of ingots, annually. The Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation operates 4 blast furnaces and 16 steel furnaces, with 
annual ingot capacity of 750,000 tons. 


In addition to these larger concerns, there are 31 other steel makers which use 
electric or open-hearth furnaces to produce steel from pig iron and scrap. In all, 
there are 131 steel furnaces in Canada, including 49 open-hearth units, 79 
electric units and 3 converters. At the beginning of the Second World War the 
rated capacity of steel furnaces was 2,300,000 net tons, but new installations raised 
this potential to 3,547,000 tons at the end of 1946, including 3,245,000 tons ingot 
capacity and 302,000 tons for castings. The capacity of iron blast furnaces at the 
end of 1946 was 2,744,000 net tons annually. 


In the ferro-alloys industry, there are 3 main operators, as follows: the Electro- 
Metallurgical Company of Canada, Welland, Ont., makes manganese alloys, 
ferrosilicon and ferrochrome; the St. Lawrence Alloys and Metals, Limited, Beau- 
harnois; Que., makes ferrosilicon, calciumsilicon, silicon metal and zirconium alloys; 
and the Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., makes ferrosilicon, sil-x and chrom-x. In addition, ferrosilicon is recovered 
as a by-product by the makers of artificial abrasives; ferrophosphorus is made by 
the Electric Reduction Company of Canada, Limited, Buckingham, Que.; and 
spiegeleisen and silvery ferrosilicon are made by the Canadian Furnace, Limited, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 

About 24,000 persons are employed in Canada’s primary iron and steel industry. 
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Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining.—Amongst the countries of 
the world, Canada ranks first in the production of nickel and of platinum-group 
metals, second in gold and zinc, third in copper, and fourth in lead and silver. 

The smelting and refining of non-ferrous ores is one of Canada’s major 
industries, employing approximately 14,000 workers and distributing $30,000,000 
in salaries and wages each year. At Trail, B.C., there is one of the world’s largest 
metallurgical works operated by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited. It produces refined lead and zinc, cadmium, bismuth, 
antimony, silver bullion and tin. At Flin Flon, Man., the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, produces refined zinc, cadmium and 
blister copper. Nickel smelters are operated by the Falconbridge Nickel Mines, 
Limited, Falconbridge, Ont., and the International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited, at Copper Cliff, Ont.; the former Company exports matte to Norway for 
refining, but the latter has a copper refinery at Coniston, Ont., and a nickel refinery 
at Port Colborne, Ont., and in addition to refined nickel and copper it recovers 
selenium, tellurium, platinum-bearing residues, nickel oxide, nickel salts, and gold 
and silver bullion. The Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, Que., treats the copper- 
bearing ores from northwestern Quebec; the Deloro Smelting and Refining Company, 
Limited, Deloro, Ont., produces cobalt metal and cobalt alloys; the Dominion 
Magnesium, Limited, Haley, Ont., makes magnesium metal and calcium metal; 
and the Canadian Copper Rennes Limited, Montreal East, Que., recovers teGriod 
copper, selenium, tellurium, silver, gold and copper sulphate. 

At Arvida, Que., the Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, has one of 
the world’s largest aluminum reduction works, and it also has units at Shawinigan 
Falls, Que. Radium salts and uranium salts are produced by the Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Company, Limited, Port Hope, Ont. 


Distilleries and Breweries.—In 1946, there were 18 establishments engaged 
in the production of distilled liquors in Canada, 7 being in Quebec, 9 in Ontario 
and 2 in British Columbia. About 4,000 workers were employed in these plants 
and output was valued at $67,000,000. 

The exigencies of war had a profound effect on the distilling industry as practi- 
cally all facilities were converted to the manufacture of industrial alcohol for use 
in the synthetic rubber and explosives programs. The output of ethyl alcohol 
jumped from 5,000,000 gal. of proof spirits in 1939 to 26,700,000 gal. in 1944 but 
dropped to 8,900,000 gal. in 1946. 

In the brewing industry there were 61 establishments in operation in 1946 
with 8,600 employees and production valued at $109,000,000. 


Rayon, Nylon and Synthetic Rubber.—Rayon yarn is made in Canada 
by Cortaulds (Canada), Limited, Cornwall, Ont., and both yarn and fabrics 
of artificial silk are produced by Canadian Celanese, Limited, at Drummondville, 
Que. Canadian Industries, Limited, Kingston; Ont., is the only maker of nylon 
yarns. Wood pulp and cotton pulp are the main raw materials of the first- 
mentioned concerns; imported nylon flake is used by the latter company. 


The Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia, Ont., turns out approximately 
10,000,000 lb. of buna-S and butyl rubber each month. This plant, which employs 
about 1,800 people, is unique in that it not only makes both types of synthetic 
rubber but it also makes the principal components—butadiene and styrene for 
making buna-S, and isobutylene for making butyl rubber. It is located near the 
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Sarnia refinery of Imperial Oil, Limited, from which it draws its basic supply 
of petroleum gases. During the Second World War it also supplied large quantities 
of ethylbenzene and cumene for use in high octane gasolines. With its tremendous 
facilities it is a potential source of chemicals for Canadian industries, and, in fact, 
is now providing the styrene monomer for two large plants which have recently 
come into production on polystyrene plastics. 

PRINCIPAL STATISTICS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS AND ALLIED 


PRODUCTS IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRIES, AND TOTALS FOR THE CHEMICAL PRO- 
CESS INDUSTRIES 1939, 1944 AND 1946 


Gross 
Estab- | Average Salaries Cost of Cost Selling 
Industry and Year lish- Em- and Fuel and of Value 
ments | ployees Wages Electricity | Materials of 
Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
HEAVY CHEMICALS........... 1939 25 3,128 | 5,032,898 | 2,548,217 | 6,021,716 | 23,056,606 
1944 37 7,964 | 15,752,782 | 8,980,955 | 29,540,390 | 81,323,151 
1946 29 5,338 | 11,158,999 | 6,431,503 | 14,650,883 | 47,301,400 
ALLIED Propucts— 
Coal tar distillation......... 1939 11 302 398, 0220 |e L68a9o0) no) 1087544 3, 648, 080 
1944 10 378 732,528 336,971 | 3,324,047 5, 697, 144 
1946 11 410 740, 619 341,482 | 3,116,167 5, 509, 727 
Compressed gases.......... 1939 31 672) | 517087, 718 156, 372 - 601, 108 4,009, 829 
1944 40 1,025 1,854, 511 350, 668 1,193,038 8, 933 , 207 
1946 42 1,064 | 1,961,493 314,524 | 1,258,423 8,308, 028 
Wer uilrZeEShe teeters ets ne eee 1939 27 204 1,819, 612 706,003 | 8,140,498 | 13,165,164 
1944 26 2,226 4,610, 420 1,162,992 | 17,690,683 31,188,945 
1946 29 2,805 | 5,929,796.) 38,232,099 | 22,865,328 | 49,992,443 


Medicinals and  phar- 

IMACCULICHIS)\asalena vos. 1939 174 4,388 | 5,906,891 199,899 | 9,804,525 | 27,184,262 
1944 202 7,600 | 11,768,012 369,542 | 22,535,718 | 55,639,581 
1946 201 7,670 | 12,832,173 440,585 | 23,163,222 | 67,049,834 


Paints, pigments and 


WENDIGIOS:. Setas bibl sx: 1939 93 3,040 | 5,311,616 331,316 | 12,080,774 | 25,855,506 
1944 97 4,821 | 8,662,357 521,600 | 24,789,289 |. 49,107, 432 


1946 98 5,006 | 8,847,406 466,512 | 28,733,401 | 56,729,620 


, 142,218 376,980 | 9,171,373 20,145:072 
354, 142 604,910 | 17,497,145 | 33,120,521 
213,581 645,786 | 19,268,952 | 38,274,818 


DOUG Sila nt eG ce ees ts 1939 110 2,406 3 
1944 138 2,996 5 

1946 150 3,219 6 

i 

2 


Toilet preparations......... 1939 86 1,185 ,304, 574 ih als he oeOea DA: 6,918,573 
1944 95 2,096 , 798, 410 69,300 6, 126, 860 17,811,721 
1946 91 1,995 | 2,729,367 as 42 lei Ocanioouy Lota eet 1S 
Viale yt toe a ees Se cae ee 1939 33 543 956, 165 41,842 | 1,465,418 3, 454, 951 
1944 31 616 | 1,303,120 46,471 } 2,019,380 4,740,061 
1946 30 653 1,330,097 59,062 | 2,770,760 6, 244, 648 
Hardwood distillation...... 1939 5 179 146, 541 89, 220 415, 873 737,673 
1944 5 288 418, 733 245,190 915,300 1,528,022 
1946 4 170 236, 305 65, 459 540, 228 999, 790 
PA CUIDESLViOBity citys <r szeort aaa <n 1939 19 427 520, 662 89,573 905,411 2,110, 806 
1944 24 631 1,123,129 232,435 8, 139, 664 5, 626, 892 
1946 22 674 |~ 1,223,032 222,384) 3,749,579 6, 784, 313 
Polishes and dressings...... 1939 4g 468 565,319 22,174 | 1,580,112 3,461, 556 
1944 ol 744 1,036, 004 32, 259 4,033,211 7,358,519 
1946 48 726 1,096, 194 39, 851 5; 258, 115 9, 558, 330 
Miscellaneous............... 1939 145 4,196 5, 429, 827 506,546 | 10,242,733 25,788,906 


1944 228 50,437 | 82,008,829 | 4,942,592 |227, 608,024 | 431,494,036 
1946 262 7,548 | 12,239,470 | 1,027,733 | 26,310,557 | 59,418,200 


Torats, Attinp Propucts....1939 783 19,467 | 26,534,660 | 2,711,096 | 59,299,123 | 136,480,378 
1944 947 73,858 |121,670,195 | 8,914,930 | 330,872,359 | 652,246,081 
1946 988 31,940 | 55,379, 533 6,908,969 | 144,657,467 | 328,986, 864 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS AND ALLIED 
PRODUCTS IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRIES, AND TOTALS FOR THE CHEMICAL PRO- 
CESS INDUSTRIES 1939, 1944 AND 1946—concluded. 


Gross 
Estab- | Average Salaries Cost of Cost Selling 
Industry and Year lish- m- an Fuel and of Value 
ments | ployees Wages Electricity | Materials of 
Products 
No No. $ $ $ $ 


CHEMICAL PROCESS - 
INDUSTRIES.......... eee 1939 554 86,811 | 118,723,504 | 55,726,516 | 437,723,798) 838,976,873 
1944 517 101,352 | 230,556,000 | 105,218,000 906, 146,000}1,625,069,000 
1946 547 | 124,988 | 251,249,023 | 99,990,057 | 901,124,745]1,675,887,006 


GRAND Tortats, ALL CHEMICAL 
TNDUSTRICS. see coe 1939 | 1,362 | 109,406 | 150,291,062 | 60,985,829 | 502,954,637) 998,513,857 
1944 | 1,501 | 183,174 | 367,978,977 | 128,113,885 |1,266,558,749|/2,358,638,232 
1946 | 1,564 | 162,216 | 317,787,555 | 113,330,529 |1,060,433,095/2,052,175,270 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compilation 
of the manufacturers returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from 
fifteen to nine to correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of 
industry were somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. 
Subsequently, a number of minor changes were made, the most important being the 
elimination of central electric stations and the dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry 
from the compilation in 1936. Revisions due to these changes have been carried 
back to 1917 in so far as possible. 


Trends in Manufacturing Production.—Table 8 shows the effects of the de- 
pression following 1929, the recovery since 1933, and the impact of the Second World 
War upon the main groups of industries with regard to the numbers employed, the 
salaries and wages paid, and the gross value of products. Owing to the price decline 
during the depression, money values of both ‘wages and products were naturally 
affected more than the number of employees. Furthermore, during periods of 
curtailed production there is a tendency for wage-earners to be put on part time, 
while the number of salaried employees responds less quickly to reduction in output 
than that of wage-earners. Therefore, there are several reasons why the variation 
in number of employees should be less than that of money values. The figures of 
Table 8 are to be compared with those of Table 6, p. 531, which shows changes in 
volume of production. Compared with 1939, the number of employees in 1945 
increased by 70-1 p.c. as compared with an increase of 55-5 p.c. in the physical 
volume of production; salaries and wages paid were 150-2 p.c. higher and the gross 
value of production 137-4 p.c. higher. Another significant change was the increase 
in the proportion of women engaged in manufacturing. Whereas in 1939, there were 
281 females to every 1,000 males employed, by 1944 this figure had jumped to 403 
and has since declined to 277 in 1945. 
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-8.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
Products in the Main Industrial Groups, Compared for Significant Years, 1929-45 


Norr.—The highest pre-depression year was 1929, while the lowest depression year was 1933. 


1933 1939 1945 
Compared with Compared with Compared with 
1929 1929 1939 
Industrial Group Cites Gus 
: 3 : Gross 
Em- Spel Value of) Em. eae Value of] Em- = Value of 
ployees ro- | ployees ro- | ployees Tro- 
Wages ducts Wages ducts Wages ducts 
Vegetable products....... —17-2 | —28-5 | —44-8 | + 9-2] + 8-8 | —15-8 | +36-1 | +88- 0 +105-1 
Animal products.......... —21-5 | —25-2 | —43-3 | + 2-5} + 9-9 | — 3-3 | +41-7 |4+102-8 | +140-7 
Textile products.......... — 7-9 | —23-3 | —30-7 | +16-5 | +12-8 | — 2-6 | +30-6 | +93-8 | +105-7 
Wood and paper products.| —36-1 | —46-8 | —52-9 | —12-0 | —14-0 | —20-0 | +387-7 | +85-2 | +104-3 
Iron and its products...... —48-6 | —64-5 | —72-6 | —15-2 | —22-2 | —30-0 |+165-8 |+320-0 | +256-9 
Non-ferrous metals....... —36-6 | —48-4 | —41-9 | +11-8 | + 9-5 | +46-7 | +98-3 |+165-3 | +87-3 
Non-metallic minerals....} —42-0 | —50-5 | —42-8 | —21-3 | —22-8 | — 9-4 | +41-3 | +90-2 +94°9 
Ghemjesiscy vatsan ane sen os — 7-8 | —17-2 | —33-0 | +35-3 | +39-4 | +15-2 |+168-7 |+2385-8 | +200-0 
Miscellaneous products....] —22-6 | —37-3 | —52-9 | +13-9 | + 4-7 | —15-3 |+103-2 |+196-2 | 4+255-2 
Averages, All Industries.| —29-7 | —43-9 | —49-7 | — 1-3 | — 5-1 | —10-5 | +70-1 |+150-2 | +137-4 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified on the Standard Classification Basis 


During the war years a new Standard Classification of Manufactures was 
planned to meet the varying needs of different agencies and allow direct comparisons 
on different bases, see p. 550. The new Standard Classification then developed will, 
in future, replace the component material but. for a limited number of years manu- 
factures will be classified according to both systems to facilitate comparisons with 
earlier records. When the Standard Classification is considered to have become 
sufficiently established the component material classification will be discarded. 

Since space is limited in the Year Book it has been decided to present the 
statistics in this and following editions on the new Standard Classification basis. 
The interested reader who, for purposes of comparison, wishes to tie in with the 
Component Classification of earlier Year Books, will find the data in the separate 
Manufactures Report which «is built up round the Year Book presentation but 
includes many detailed statistical treatments that cannot be carried here. 


§.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
Classified on the Standard Classification Basis, 1945 


Estab-| pn. Salaries Cost pains of EFoduoks 
Industrial Group lish- lncees an of 
-ments | P'OY Wages Materials Net Gross 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
WANIRGAR TE nails foun vies 6 Boe 29,050/1,119,372)1,845,773,449|4, 473, 668,847/3, 564,315, 899/8, 250,368, 866 
Food and beverages.......... 8,872! 156,396] 224, 908, 882/1,336, 820,028] 558, 247,045/1, 921, 774, 601 
Tobacco and tobacco products 86] 12,164) 15,738,041] 79,176,519] 42,985,992) 122,543,932 
Rubber products............. 55 23,490 39,111,477 78, 500, 892 98, 836,225| 181,413,226 
Leather products............. 706} 34,123] 48,268,685] 95,006,015} 71,297,713) 167, 888, 463 
Textile products (except 
LOT IING Ge hes dicle vac aise! « 655) 65,388] 87,454,497) 213,589,559] 163,973,427) 385,741,605 
Clothing “(textile and fur).. 2,676} 99,959] 181,478,496] 251,899,847] 222,307,384] 476,754,319 
Wood products.............:- 7,656 93,209} 119,883,932} 240,482,275) 208,979,657) 454, 447,165 
Paper products...3........-.- 475| 60,819] 109,627,174) 255,265,326) 241,121,150) 536, 859, 861 
Printing, publishing and allied 
“Bali %e (A LONNIE Eyre 2,312) 43,565) 74,257,775] 52,655,848] 132,385,988} 186,945,134 
Iron and steel products....... 1,903] 169,278] 318,966,173] 395,624,098] 527,473,688} 952,482,150 
Transportation equipment.... 504] 154,844) 326,748,794] 498,241,686] 523,910, 119/1,034, 666, 913 


Non-ferrous metal products. . 436| 44,221| 81,889,942! 337,872,041! 180,653,076 548, 853, 026 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
Classified on the Standard Classification Basis, 1915—continued 


Value of Products 


11, 282, 798 


Estab- ones Salaries Cost 
Industrial Group lish- laerez and of 
ments | POvees Wages Materials Net Gross 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Canada—concluded 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

Plies: free Mowe ewertte tvs oc 247| 44,129! 76,468,795) 92,041,030} 135,919,899} 230,531,874 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

QUCtS yee eee tea oe 700} 20,269) 32,959,877} 41,488,955) 76,318,456) 130,704,796 
Products of petroleum and 

Goalie gv dacke Pinta nie ot aces 80} 11,532} 22,904,418] 188,899,911 65,637,131} 270,166,984 
Chemical products........... 986} 61,339} 107,050,824) 228,855,956} 252,944,165) 498, 630, 798 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

INnGduBtriesse. they eee nes ee 701} 24,647; 388,105,717) 87,248, 861 61,324,784) 149,964,019 

1945— Dera. 
Food and Beverages.......... 8,872) 156,396] 224,908,882/1,336,820,028) 558, 247,045/1,921,774, 601 
Meat Products.............. 234| 28,870) 40,963,388 6,464; 76,412,570) 510,759,333 

Animal oils and fats........ 8 130 251, 782 634, 279 389, 670 1,100, 721 

Sausage and sausage casings 74 525 701,718 3, 474, 071 1, 257, 694 4,809, 089 

Slaughtering and meat 

PACKING Melero ec 152) 28,215) 40,009,888) 427,168,114) 74,765,206} 504,849,523 

Dairy Products............. 2,381} 22,542; 31,219,760) 214,494,441; 64,016,477) 283,652,417 

Butter and cheese......... 2,241 19,435) 26,864,454} 171,011,216} 49,110,376} 224 174,572 

Cheese, processed.......... 22 989 1, 237, 793 14, 304, 881 4,869, 814 19, 249, 001 

Condensed milk............ 29 1,458 2,199,008} 26,488,916 7,470,688) 34,809,972 

Other dairy products.... 89 660 918, 505 2,739, 428 2, 565, 599 5,418, 872 
Fruit, Vegetable and Fish 

Processing.............. 1,010} 24,659) 27,385,191) 121,776,492) 68,487,350) 192,938,665 
Fish curing and canning... . 540 10, 219 11, 268, 019 62,064, 331 30, 529, 102 93, 567, 274 
Fruit and vegetable prepar- ; 

ELLIOUSE cae eres ee eterna 470} 14,440) 16,117,172} 59,712,161 87,958,248} 99,371,391 

Grain Mill Products....... 1,269) 11,988} 18,567,820) 256,367,803) 49,001,278] 308,237,910 

Flour and feed mills........ 17023 Ugly! 11,322,915) 192,270,945} 30,014,488} 224 269,380 

Foods, breakfast........... 24 991 1, 681, 149 6, 182, 569 7, 282, 939 13,717, 791 

Feeds, stock and poultry.. 222 3, 486 5, 563, 756 57,914, 289 11, 703, 901 70, 250, 739 
Baking Products............ 2,896] 34,779) 45,366,145) 77,003,596}; 83,025,701) 164,565,523 

Biscuits and crackers....... 36 5, 734 7,037, 671 14,174, 162 17, 444, 876 32, 047,311 

Bread and other bakery 

DEOGUCES Hh we ee 2,860} 29,045; 38,328,474) 62,829,434 65, 580,825} 132,518,212 

WBeveTages.c2 sacnicte inset 562} 17,598) 31,660,460) 61,568,705) 187,095,460) 202,445,495 

Aerated and mineral waters 453 5, 473 8, 672,097 13, 643, 081 26, 630, 502 41,017, 850 

Distilleries= on tesa se 18 3, 839 6,547,838] 23,957,216]  34,722,574| 60,203,727 

IBTEWENleS thas ce ee es 60 7,593 15,323,200} 20,493,465) 71,952,408] 93,872,904 

Wine» toot ca cite ties oe 31 693 HDL o25 3, 474, 943 3,789, 976 7,351,014 
Miscellaneous Foods........ 520) 20,960) 29,746,118) 174,332,527 80,208,209} 259,175,258 

Confectionery, cocoa, etc.. 195 8,218 10, 390, 906 27, 541, 829 24,328, 611 52,579, 772 

Sugar refineries............ 11 Qi 4,860,264 46,518,380! 138,831,651 61, 821, 443 

Malt mills oe 11 491 971,202 8,595,997 4,225,405} 13,384,354 

Macaroni, vermicelli, etc. . 16 652 824, 148 2,039, 231 1,661, 667 3, 802, 531 

Starch and glucose.. Q 9 982 1, 570, 733 6,792, 439 2,878, 392 10, 188, 553 

Miscellaneous food “indus- 

AES 3 22h. sts Merce st ee ee 267 7,106 9,652,137] 79,653,383} 29,682,189} 109, 931,480 
SalGrn! 7 eck coe aera, 9 724 1,329,384 953, 054 3, 241, 456 4, 864, 697 
All other industries........ 2 74 147,344 2,238, 214 358, 838 2,602, 428 

Tobacco and Tobacco Pro- 

CUCES Hora mee ae 86} 12,164, 15,788,041) 79,176,519} 42,985,992) 122,543,932 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes v2 10, 619 13, 844,074 43, 839, 561 37, 981,339 82,111,234 
Tobacco processing........... 14 1,545 1,893,967] 35,336, 958 5, 004, 653 40, 432, 698 

Rubber Products............ 55} 23,490) 39,111,477) 78,500,892) 98,836,225) 181,413,226 
Rubber goods, including foot- 
NA SeN I ALE tke: SAS DPS SOE 55} 23,490} 39,111,477; 78,500,892) 98,836,225} 181, 413, 226 
Leather Products............. 706) 34,123) 43,268,635) 95,006,015) 71,297,713) 167,888,463 
Boots and shoes, leather..... 263 20,096} 24,668, 874 45, 685, 629 38, 419, 106 84, 523, 621 
Boot and shoe findings....... 20 701 965, 139 1, 468, 590 1,517, 229 3,091, 233 
Gloves and mittens, leather.. 77 2, 937 2, 938, 678 5, 213, 227 4,661,337 9,915, 228 
Belting leather se errrete lye 253 407, 612 1,004, 054 596, 928 1,616, 288 
Leather tanneries............ 74 4, 834 7,979;303|) 30,351, 717 16,100,820} 47,339,321 
Miscellaneous leather goods. . 255 5,302 6, 308, 979 10, 002, 298 21,402,772 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 


Classified on the Standard Classification Basis, 1945—continued 


Industrial Group 


Textile Products (except 
Clothing)................. 


Cotton Goods............... 
Wotton: barEadess oes scr toes 
Cotton yarn and cloth..... 
Cotton batting and wad- 

GUI WEAR eave hac hivnets 
Cotton and wool waste..... 
Cotton goods, n.e.s......... 


Woollen Goods.............. 
Woolleniclothts.25 oss. . ss. 
Woollenuyarns:4.05 ke.) 
Woollen goods, n.e.s.... 
Carpets, mats and rugs... 


Silk and Artificial Silk..... 


Other Primary Textiles.... 
Dyeing and finishing of 
EMU T LOS manly cerry met (re i. 


CURIE aap tants ie oh ck oe Meme ee 
Awnings, tents and sails... 
Cordage, rope and twine... 
Cotton and jute bags....... 
AE AApTOCUGUSy cis cia e 6 30 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s. 
All other industries........ 


Clothing (Textile and Fur)... 


Men’s, Women’s, Children’s 
Clothindiivense so ln 
Clothing, men’s, factory... 
Clothing, women’s, factory 
Clothing, contractors, men’s 
Clothing, contractors, 
VOUA CTU Si aio tare ck ls.< bis jals 


(SOTSCER eee ato Ck Balchik 
Mur GOOdSGie hers ac. een 
Fur dressing and dyeing... 
Blats and icsosastti...eksien 
Oiled and waterproofed 
GlOU MING; sence ats ae oe 
Gloves and mittens, fabric 


Wood Products............... 


Saw and Planing Mills.... 
Flooring, hardwood 
Veneer and plywood....... 
Planing mills, sash and door 

FACTOICS Irises eiiscay die ct Bats 
Baavaawi lis renee, Mee. ds... sbleme 


ese cose 


Boxes and baskets, wooden 
Coffins and caskets......... 


631—36 


Estab- 


lish- 
ments 


No.. 


2,676 


7,656 
6,253 
21 


Em- 
ployees 


11,789 
44,040 


15,729 
16,134 


5, 661 
1,193 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 
87,454,497 


32,849,518 
1,108, 985 
28, 020, 333 


604, 894 
646, 555 
2,473,751 


20,809, 245 
11, 809, 767 
4,087,141 
3, 255, 031 
1,657,306 


16,187,441 
5,982,653 


2, 923, 684 
3,058, 969 


11,625,640 
2,102,477 
2,477, 765 
1, 854, 707 

757,002 
4,320, 454 
118, 235 


131,478,496 


81,952,065 
36, 933, 900 
39, 485, 827 
4,021,615 
1,510, 723 


26,640,343 
26, 640, 343 


225886, 088 


7,361, 703 
791,007 
643, 841 
119,833,932 
77,679,470 
1,659, 354 

6,311, 203 


15, 691, 413 
54, 017, 500 


21,889,759 
20,264,703 


7,368, 837 
1, 466, 794 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


$ 
213,589,559 


81,780,003 
3,363, 305 
66, 528, 980 


1,626, 175 
3,780, 034 
6,481, 509 


54,811,039 
29,073, 496 
13, 566, 420 
9,770, 893 
2, 400, 230 


20,198,948 
7,188,193 


1,581, 984 
5, 606, 209 


49,611,376 
5,354, 445 
8, 814, 693 

22,279, 949 


12,725, 869 
436, 420 


201,899,817 


157, 239, 262 
78, 554, 206 
78, 385, 452 

235, 835 


63, 769 


40,423,407 
40, 423, 407 


54,237,178 
3,475, 601 
35, 488, 515 
792, 455 
11, 405, 927 


1, 924, 984 
1, 149, 696 
240, 482,275 
176,020,429 
4,164, 306 
9, 663, 402 


36, 185, 967 
126, 006, 754 


25,197,849 
39,263,997 


13, 239,354 
1,792, 465 


Value of Products 


Net 


$ 
163,973,427 


54,393,840 
2, 136, 826 
45, 126,175 


1, 269, 989 
1,367, 405 
4,493, 445 


39,008,831 
21,947, 279 
7,442, 820 
6,916, 410 
2,702,322 


33,093,161 
11,942, 400 


6, 196, 990 
5, 745, 410 


25,535,195 
3,328, 102 
5, 440, 375 
4,767, 112 
1, 966, 446 
9,750,001 

283, 159 


222,307 384 


” 437,767,794 


60, 928, 679 
70,099, 770 
4,741, 420 


1,997,925 


46,368,918 
46,368, 918 


38,170,672 
5, 708, 054 
15,417, 611 
2, 882, 495 
11, 646, 912 


1,486,001 
1,029, 599 
208,979,657 
143,927,051 
2,935, 212 
13, 580, 395 


24, 257, 678 
103, 153, 766 


32,931,969 
32,321,037 


11,793, 869 
2,414, 170 


Gross 


$ 
385,741,605 


139, 430,423 
5, 579, 538 
114, 682, 802 


2,947, 294 
5, 205, 421 
11,015,368 


95,560,886 
52, 030,372 
21,361,512 
16, 961, 276 

5, 207, 726 


"55,118,613 
19,792,855 
8,331,308 
11,461,547 . 


75,838,828 
8,730,070 


' 14, 419, 946 


27,114,576 
2,036, 425 
22,812,795 
725,016 


476,754,319 


295,877,130 
139, 920, 218 
148, 827, 882 

5,050, 732 


2,078, 298 


88,035,002 
88, 035, 002 


92,842, 187 
9,214, 536 
51, 032, 829 
3, 740, 854 
23, 229, 066 


3, 432, 830 
2,192,072 
454,447,165 
323,103,997 
7,193, 627 
23, 558, 610 


61, 243, 730 
231, 108,030 


58,739,892 
72,603,276 


25,350, 013 
4,276,991 
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§9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 


Classified on the Standard Classification Basis, 1945—continued 


Industrial Group 


Wood Products—concluded 
Miscellaneous Wood Pro- 
ducts—concluded 
Beekeepers’ 
men’s supplies............ 
Pixcelsior sic. cece ie 


Lasts, trees and other wood- 


en shoe findings.......... 
Cooperage esos eee cen 
Refrigerators other than 
ClECtICU Ae eee ewe. 


Wood turning........... Nera 
Mise. wood products, inc. 


charcoal and wood preser- 


WAUIOI. set ae ik ne eee ene 


Paper Products............... 
Boxes and bags, paper........ 
Pulprand paper sconce bes 
Roofing paper, wallboard, etc. 
Miscellaneous paper products, 

incl. wall paper............. 


Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Trades............. 
Printing and bookbinding.... 
Blue printing........:...es.0- 
Trade composition........... 
Printing and publishing...... 
Engraving, stereotyping and 
electrotyping ct. 0s0. 2s eeee 
ithoeraphing Wiser. ee yee 


Iron and Steel Products..... 


Agricultural implements...... 
Boilers and plate work....... 
Bridge and other structural 

BADER Shaheen eee eters 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.. 
Heating and cooking apparatus 
Machinery aec tees osce nek Ooo. 
Castings irony). .2. 4s ss sake nunc 
Machine shops............... 
Primary iron and steel....... 
Sheet metal products......... 
Wire and wire goods......... 
Miscellaneous iron products... 


Transportation Equipment. . 
Airoraites Jeancsee ete 
Biey CLES. she sten tel arden 


SOLICS SAN Grane ore oeake 
Railway rolling-stock........ 
Shipbuilding and repairs..... 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs 
Automobile accessories, fabric 


Non-Ferrous, Metal Products 
Aluminum products.......... 
Brass and copper products... 
Jewellery, electro-plated ware 


Non-ferrous metal smelting 


anGirefining “weereeee ee 
White metal alloys........... 


Miscellaneous non-ferrous met- 


alprodictans. eerie eee 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies ee. .c cs otaers 


and _ poultry- 


Estab- 
lish- 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Value of Products 


ey 


37 


247 


4,605 


60,819 
10, 762 
39, 996 

1,701 


8,360 


19, 498 


3,374 
3,207 


169,278 
13, 554 
4,670 


7,057 
14,901 
7,025 
26, 285 
15, 726 
6,740 

. 29,378 
17,121 
6,158 
20, 663 


154,844 
37,812 
691 
1,337 
17,915 


17,390 


30,515 
48,118 


44,129 


153, 231 
163,312 


860, 193 
1,186,434 


568, 207 
792,869 
1,737, 606 


5, 967, 220 


109,627,174 
13, 989, 364 
80, 462, 644 

2,775,712 


12,399,454 


74,257,775 
25, 279, 944 
264,178 
879,376 
35, 027, 002 


7, 143, 033 
5, 664, 242 


313,966,173 
24, 409, 526 


9,685, 220] ° 


15, 087, 130 
26,025, 726 
11,751, 285 
46, 982,376 
29,316, 949 
12, 549, 187 
57, 862, 489 
27,736, 555 
10, 791, 526 
41,768, 204 


326,748,794 
84, 230, 503 
1,135, 695 
1,946, 415 
43 , 623, 220 


33, 115, 867 
61,793, 939 
99, 470, 593 
514, 120 
918, 442 


81,889,942 
8, 142,816 
25, 680, 949 
8,108, 837 


33, 853, 120 
4,560, 581 


1, 543, 639 


76,468,795 


246,700 
180, 899 


872,029 
2,758, 776 


477,979 
660, 419 
2,006,724 


17,028, 652 
205 265,526 


33, 854, 336 
179,369, 499 


8,398,326] * 


33, 643, 165 


52,655,848 
23, 702, 464 
200, 737 
145,510 
19,151, 982 


2,518,020 
6, 987, 135 


395,624,098 
26,414, 939 
8, 958, 0038 


18, 908, 255 
20, 238, 543 
10, 528, 997 
44,817,319 
29,478, 446 
6, 560, 145 
86, 417, 375 
58, 242,909 
13, 837, 950 
71,221,217 


498,241,686 
115, 093, 267 


65, 897, 750 
84, 264,315 
60, 294, 253 
546, 043 
3,699,722 


337,872,041 


12,981,173 
53, 655, 695 


16, 164,076 


238, 940, 486 
13,718, 455 


2,412, 156 


92,041,030 


Net Gross 
$ $ 

316, (oo 636, 417 
267,775 461,300 
1, 250,324 2, lols 130 
2,110,700 4,929, 983 
806, 203 1,299, 512 
942,117 156255172 
2, 508, 742 4,576,795 
9, 850, 402 27,295, 963 
241,121,150} 536,859,861 
26,115, 449 60, 455, 338 
180,401,885} 398,804,515 
7,591, 899 16,344, 489 
27,011,917 61, 255, 519 
132,385,988} 186,945,134 
89, 520, 894 63, 881, 768 
528,145 740, 879 
1,354, 896 1, 520, 649 
69,949, 912 90,054, 024 
11,313, 443 13, 975, 827 
9,718,698] 16,771,987 
527,473,688) 952,482,150 
380,127; 717 57,621,390 
14, 418, 223 23, 883, 210 
26, 720, 859 46, 435,278 
47,410, 504 68, 945, 881 
18, 848, 204 29,954, 426 
91,624,455) 138,192,090 
44, 687,679 76,581, 974 
18,615, 694 25,582,177 
89,859,343) 192,279,159 
46,632,971] 106,257,719 
26, 234, 722 41,026, 403 
72,293,317} 145,722,443 
523,910,119|1,034, 666,913 
161, 746,606] 278,652, 880 
1, 711, 785 3,072,950 
2,744, 662 4,995, 801 
61,987,025) 228,695,109 
58,727,677| 126,562, 829 
92,804,283} 181,249, 842 
141,646,420} 204,594,323 
825, 566 1, 402, 759 
1,716,095 5, 440, 420 
180,653,076) 548,853,026 
12,948, 765 26, 738, 152 
49,403,675] 105,150,750 
14,837,706] 31,199,217 
89,898,878] 355,676,526 
9,160,589 23, 222,129 
4, 403, 463 6, 866, 252 
185,919,899| 230,531,874 
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§9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 


Classified on the Standard Classification Basis, 1945—concluded 


Industrial Group 


Non-Metallic Mineral Prod’s. 
Abrasive products 
Asbestos products 
Geman tags kore ite ost sire 6 wide sts 
Cement products............: 
Clay products: 

Clay products, domestic... 

Clay products, imported... 

Sand, lime, brick.......... 
Gilassnproducts a aieic ose cis 
Gypsum products......./.... 
Lath Gae eet dann Seisccdace ye hae os 


TOO ees ees nee oe ne 
Misc. non-metallic mineral 
PLOUUCUS er aetres ty eres see 


Products of Petroleum and 


Coke and gas products....... 
Petroleum products.......... 


Chemical Products........... 


Acids, alkalies and salts...... 
Bertilizerstiacios dictate ate cueen 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
PFEPATA LIONS se .net tase esas 
Paints, pigments and var- 
TUS HOS Sere ss chile sities attelet oiscelS 


Toilet preparations........... 

Vegetable oil mills........... 

Miscellaneous chemicals: 
Inks, printing and writing.. 
NINES VES. soe eek elola seals 
Polishes and dressings..... 
Coal tar distillation........ 
Gases, compressed......... 
Wood distillation........... 
Miscellaneous chemicals, 
TOWNE tae ciate ae RAN esac 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries}. 0225.4. 22.5, 
Brooms, brushes and mops.. 
Mattresses and springs....... 
Musical instruments.......... 
Fountain pens and pencils... . 
Scientific and professional 
EQUIPMENT Ls. ke wk lees sors 
ODONEINE COOdBE Neca tees Hele 
Toys and games............. 
Typewriter supplies.......... 
Miscellaneous industries:— 


Statuary, art goods and 
MOVOILICS oo ecer ees eine poses 
Lamps, electric and lamp 
(2 av 6 (2 aed ow a i ae Se 


se ee rere eres eres osesees 


CUE oe Ata. bear ations 
Hair goods, animal and 
BnVIMAN.. ee. Ps oralcke 


HUIPLODS Fae, pec idttetsiets oe = or 
Stamps and stencils, rubber 
QNCGIINEtAL. co. stented s.o-2 oe 
Miscellaneous industries, 
THOGH. Te teens eects 
Ice, artificial aaa 
Gandlesectact) sou tes oes 


Grand Totals, Alf Industries. 


631—363 


Salaries 


Cost 


0 
Materials 


Value of Products 


— | | Ss 


Estab- 
lish- bad 
ments | POyees 
oO. No. 
700 20,269 
15 2535 
ig} 912 
8 ST) 
171 1,533 
106 2,688 
28 1, 427 
4 78 
103 5, 8380 
9 603 
44 856 
144 1,055 
55 1,617 
80 11,532 
34 4,757 
46 6,775 
986 61,339 
35 7,022 
26 2,146 
204 8,339 
90 4,979 
134 3,210 
94 213k 
13 616 
31 641 
20 576 
‘ail 739 
10 381 
41 1,097 
5 242 
232 29,214 
701 24,647 
85 2,340 
78 3,241 
25 836 
10 1,315 
49 7,226 
36 1,101 
56 1,428 
8 306 
89 1,031 
28 651 
30 689 
30 605 
18 314 
6 113 
6 42 
21 944 
43 528 
10 364 
56 871 
12 252 
5 450 


$ 
32,959,877 
4,771, 226 
1,422,077 
2,398, 117 
2, 227, 583 


3, 828, 206 


1, 665, 593 
3,002, 047 


22,904, 418 
9,013, 108 
13, 891,310 


107,050,824 
14, 527, 508 
4,418,916 


12,733, 511 
8, 947, 199 


5, 873, 994 
2,842,440 
1,032, 839 


1,341,553 
1,067,337 
1,032,071 
727, 102 
1,933, 727 
375,356 


50,197,271 


38,105,717 
3,024, 400 
5,192, 243 
1, 142,927 
1, 892, 220 


13, 964,073 
1, 433, 218 
1,473, 937 

568, 151 


1,154, 995 
768, 117 
706, 074 

1,095, 673 
381, 939 
143, 143 

46,726 

1,348,191 
811,011 
426, 382 

1,335, 515 


326, 739 
870, 043 


$ 
41,488,955 
8, 223, 797 
2,812,091 
2,794, 676 
3,919, 467 


194, 257 

1, 167, 283 
84, 639 

10, 467, 286 
2,843, 004 
424,412 


1,706, 599 
6, 851, 444 


188,899,911 
37,746, 482 
151, 153, 429 


228,855,956 
22,351,361 
18,708, 175 


22,941, 566 
24, 532,362 


18,366,330 
7,053, 472 
16, 658, 320 


2, 138, 428 
2, 662, 236 
4,219,413 
3,356, 468 
1, 269, 309 

843, 828 


83, 754, 688 


87,248,861 
4,418, 618 
11, 653, 811 
816, 604 
2,627,912 


52, 605, 810 
3,294, 096 
1, 876, 656 
1, 255, 348 


1,054, 240 
1,115, 817 
796, 486 
499, 680 
763, 213 
239, 610 
18,350 
1,479, 301 
392, 142 
443,210 
125,792 


666, 462 
1,105, 703 


$ 
76,318,456 
15,079, 484 
2,648, 565 
9,416, 426 
4,731,571 


6,938, 409 
3, 814, 872 

195,398 
15, 947, 871 
2,583, 196 
4,663, 859 


3,295, 818 
7,002, 987 


65,637,131 
24,213,270 
41,423, 861 


202,944,165 
36, 517, 138 
14, 681, 500 


36, 978, 645 
23 , 438,321 


18, 158,389 
11, 887,050 
3,242, 562 


2,852, 169 
2,594, 042 
3, 834, 602 
1,917,916 
6,812,375 

368, 681 


89; 660,775 


61,324,784 
5, 668, 839 
9,405, 562 
1,630, 497 
4,253, 146 


17, 404, 946 
2,892,078 
1,085, 730 
1, 824, 637 
1,355, 273 
1,293, 186 
1,999, 872 

513, 709 
288, 249 
64, 829 
2,214, 270 
1,278,302 
681, 908 
3,190,353 


29,190 
1,288, 162 


$ 
130,704,796 
25, 492, 686 
5,677, 291 
15, 422,031 
8, 968, 083 


8,913,092 
5,327, 282 
308, 652 
28, 281,397 
5,716,114 
6, 732,348 


5, 199, 120 
14, 666, 700 


270,166,984 
68, 483, 305 
201, 683, 679 


498,630,798 
67, 467,062 
34, 505, 756 


60,330, 928 
48,396, 502 


37,174, 244 
18,992, 908 
20,098, 109 


5, 037, 168 
5, 422, 488 
8,091,054 
5,616,313 
8, 429,524 
1,407,195 


177, 661, 547 


149,964,019 
10, 188,372 
21,258, 978 

2,520,332 
6, 912,300 


70, 323,034 
5, 504, 640 
4,810,065 
2,358, 608 


2,901, 849 
2,491,819 
2,097, 865 
2,574, 827 
1, 288, 565 
528, 956 
84, 901 

3, 748, 687 
1,686, 874 
1,138, 936 
3,621, 664 


1,517, 187 
2,405, 560 


—————S.$s§|§- ————— | | — | | 


29,05011,119,37211, 845,773, 44914, 473, 668, 84713, 564,315,899'8, 250,368,866 
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Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products 


Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
groups shown in the purpose classification. On the basis of percentage to gross 
value of production, the most striking change is in the food group which showed a 
substantial decline from 28-2 p.c. of the total in 1922 to 22-6 p.c. in 1939 and 20-8 
p.c. in 1945. The producer materials group, which took the lead from the food 
group in 1928, showed a steady increase up to 1939, since when it has remained at 
about 30 p.c. of the total. Due to the production of war equipment, vehicles and 
vessels increased from 7-7 p.c. in 1939 to 13-1 p.c. in 1945 and industrial equipment 
from.15-2 p.c. to 16-3 p.c. The other groups with the exception of ‘‘miscellaneous’’ 
showed slight declines during the war years. 


10.— Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 


According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, Significant 
Years 1929-45 and in Detail for 1945. 


Estab- RE Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Purpose Heading | lish- Capital gees and of Value of 
ments ploy Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

1929 
QO Gs ee A RSI ee 8,351] 463,984,558] 94,707 87,960,036} 597,396,238} 837,986,384 
Drink and tobacco.....:.... 599} 201,365,785} 18,976 21,670,376 65,440,053! 208,968,998 
Clothing e Ge eer eos 1,680} 223,376,104] 93,935 88,914,849] 172,726,557] 336,452,685 
Personal utilities............ 380 56,155,234} 11,148 13, 595, 331 29, 389, 246 61,191, 750 
House furnishings........... 600 76,185,921] 20,857 23,248,775 34, 293, 465 77, 811, 331 
Books and stationery....... 1,917] 144,222,275} 38,141 56, 003, 183 45,384,362] 155,947,960 
Vehicles and vessels........ 781 310, 942,038] 61,835 91, 239, 185 243, 258, 350 407, 947, 648 
Producers’ materials........ 6,227| 1,776, 758,115] 223,071 258,255,079} 524,193,104) 1,154, 908, 260 
Industrial equipment....... 1,576) 719,112,914} 99,922) 181,820,142) 304,581,449) 614,827,756 
Miscellaneous’)... 6. s25.-5... 105 32,789,065} 3,939 4,584, 261 13,007,989] «+ 27,403,344 
Totals, 1929........ 225216} 4,004,892,009| 666,531) 777,291,217) 2,029,670,813) 3,883, 446,116 

1933 
ROOdgRE eRe Re ae oc 8,759} 408,995,499] 75,434 68,652,798} 318,760,942} 492,729,174 
Drink and tobacco.......... 670} 185,612,678) 18,289 17, 626, 141 40, 454, 300 98,409, 638 
@lot ininio: St ee ei: 1,922} 148,382,092] 75,363 56,001,234) 103,209,050} 194,627,734 
Personalutilities: a9... 4.)... 601 39,681,900} 8,938 8, 616, 372 15, 323, 848 35, 589, 961 
House furnishings........... 654 66,047,002} 15,587 12, 887, 200 16, 022, 584 38, 684, 649 
Books and stationery....... 2,170} 182,507,101) 34,300 42, 830, 661 28,818,380] 108,477,707 
Vehicles and vessels........ 479] 232,153,543} 37,618 SOM 2D ODO 56,917,292) 120,992,781 
Producers’ materials........ 6,564] 1,459,569, 284} 139,734] 126,208,238) 252,383,314] 573,991,467 
Industrial equipment....... 1,819} 588,147,285) 60,061 64,155,426] 133,382,392). 277,075,032 
Miscellaneous theme: ose. ei. 142 23,163,454} 3,334 3, 544, 129 7,516, 826 18, 497, 642 
Totals, 1988........ 23,5480} 3,279,259,838| 468,658) 436,247,824) 967,788,928) 1,954,075,785 

1937 
OO CERT SR Be tue ee Leese, at 8,696} 441,611,585} 96,740 94,656,930} 558,118,480} 792,271,852 
Drink and tobacco.......... 668} 187,487,631) 21,646 24,398, 981 68,935,399} 152,152,105 
Glove a eee eres ca 2,158) 173,474,299} 95,274 79,547,935} 148,901,374] 271,690,917 
Bersonal utilitiestssssen0 <4. 634 43,476,516] 12,420 12,729, 626 28,185,411 55, 289, 473 
House furnishings........... 800 89,293,123] 27,446 27,169, 931 41, 836, 387 90, 102, 397 
Books and stationery....... 2,349] 137,392,420} 40,348 53, 453, 842 44,257,314 138, 673, 644 
Vehicles and vessels........ 376 248,949,257) 55,141 71,890, 706 186, 070, 917 319, 280, 534 
Producers’ materials........ 6, 892} 1,482, 194,043} 208,930} 232,733,013] 634,232,482] 1,221,670, 588 
Industrial equipment....... 2,086) 629,908,231} 97,250} 119,070,287} 280,546,886] 551,891,976 
Miscellaneous. .7....%)....%.. 175 31,440,726} 5,256 6, 075, 786 15, 842, 137 32, 436, 014 
Totals, 1987........ 24,834) 3,465,227,831) 660,451) 721,727,037) 2,006,926,787) 3,625,459,500 


Sr ae 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, Significant 
Years 1929-45 and in Detail for 1945—continued. 


Estab- 

Year and Purpose Heading | _lish- 
ments 

No. 

1939 

ye Ae 4 OT ea See 8,529 
Drink and tobacco.......... 657 
bea Perr ak Gch scenes aie ey Rata a a 2,178 
Personal utilities............ 623 
House furnishings........... 767 
Books and stationery....... 2,452 
Vehicles and vessels........ 364 


Producers’ materials........ 


451, 298, 489 
190, 313, 279 
187, 495, 826 
46, 866, 657 
93,773, 837 
143, 293, 147 
269, 734, 181 


650, 305, 878 
33,340, 303 


Wises, Salaries Cost Gross 
d of Value of 
ployees ia : 
Wages Materials Products 
No. $ $ $ 
99,988} 101,904,518} 526,619,353) 784,072, 722 
23, 489 27,051, 038 74,295,571 164, 812, 439 
97, 220 83,762,588] 146,201,614) 275,567,762 
12, 623 13,771, 704 26, 408, 179 57,043, 684 
27, 647 28, 417, 336 40, 528, 394 88, 800, 804 
41,804 56, 466, 921 47,916,777| 144,288,052 
54, 673 72,238,590} 141,704,269} 266,089, 493 
229,381,185} 559,816,486] 1,130,510,177 
Industrial equipment....... 1,957 93,235} 117,754,260) 257,416,596] 528,678, 421 
Miscellaneous............... 183 5, 591 7,063,013 15, 252,136 34, 919, 974 
Totals, 1939........ 24,805| 3, 658,114) 737,811,153} 1,836,159,375| 3,474,783 ,528 
1944 
EOC Mae eer reetarcce ih ouche evs, of 8, 485 136,747} 188,795,031) 1,271,356, 037} 1,702,330, 839 
Drink and tobacco:......... 635 28, 566 44,140,376 118,406,602} 281,731,695 
SIOUMING eae coe ae Ss oe De 117,056} 146,623,855) 284,018,437] 529,230, 834 
Personal utilities............ 758 18, 922 26, 130, 683 54,417,448] 115,502,040 
House furnishings........... 908 38, 940 58, 426, 100 83, 231, 172 187,175, 054 
Books and stationery....... 2,468 47,319 76, 542,070 75, 882,848} 219,966,613 
Vehicles and vessels........ 4] 222,604] 454,449,952} 637,341,589] 1,425, 858,778 
Producers’ materials........ 8, 990 343,035} 567,699,762) 1,369, 160,212) 2,646,303, 770 
Industrial equipment....... 2,889 216,279) 385,434,071) 697,897,961} 1,512, 623,216 
Miscellaneous............... 274 53,414 86,379,470} 240,621,050} 452,969, 680 
Totals, 1944........ 28,483 1,222,882! 2,029,621,370| 4,832,333,356! 9,073,692,519 
* ee pe is apes Pelanics ical at Net Nave Gross Value 
ear and Purpose Heading ish- an ; fe) 0 
ments Wages Materials Products Products 
No. $ $ $ $ 
1945 
OO EP aor ke hes at vceh oe 8,310 193, 248, 422/1, 275,251,323} 421, 151,585/1, 719, 329, 106 
Drink and tobacco...........+. 648 47,398,501} 140,745,224) 180,081,452] 324,989,427 
Clouhim cemper trot cueioccecteme nes: 3, 046 159,792,122} 303,595,189] 266,681,013] 573,291,033 
Personalewtnitiese sie sas see oe 780 29,266, 421 61,739, 904 66,176,283] 129,130,335 
House furnishings.............. 1,102 61, 922, 834 90,428,186) 102,341,665) 195,859,702 
Books and stationery........... 2,502 85, 428, 837 84,949,518] 156,991,699) 244,398,179 
Vehicles and vessels............ 442 331,825,962} 507,145,106] 562,302, 572]1,084,076, 890 
Producers’ materials........... 8,941 529, 821, 323/1, 258, 478, 355|1, 046, 626, 043}2, 428, 836, 658 
Industrial equipment........... 2,996 351, 884, 793} 653,419,689) 662, 460,315/1, 348, 434, 924 
Miscellaneous.......4....-00-- 283 55,184,234) 97,916,353) 99,503,272] 202,022,612 


OOO S55 rcsti ces ab EE 
IBreAGStHMss acc so ics ose chee sc: 
ish 
Fruit and vegetable prepara- 
EO] bet eis ade rou St Paonia eS 
EGER rote terete ee none 
IMEC DrOciChs ce oss a dayens a 
COrlstannitataecl. + csi ee hoes 
URHTIO Crem rete: oc ele eent 


Drink and Tobacco........... 
Beverages, a!coholic......... 
Beverages, non-alcoholic..... 
EG ACU Oem snes Rae dele ott 


1 Not collected in 1944. 


32, 507 


29,050/1,119,372)1,845,773,449/4,473, 668,847 |3,564,315,899/8, 250,368,868 


-_—— | ———— | 


8,310} 


4,167 


138,798 
52,716 
10, 219 


14, 440 
23, 740 
22, 542 
130 
2,713 
12,298 


193,248, 422/1,275, 251,328 
315, 872,381 
62,064,331 


59,712,161 
430, 642, 185 
214,494, 441 

634, 279 

46,518,380 

145, 313, 165 


140,745,224 
44,450,681 
17,118, 024 
79,176,519 


70,703, 809 
11, 268,019 


16,117,172 
40,711, 606 
31,219,760 
251,782 

4, 860, 264 

18,116,010 


47,398,501 
21, 871, 038 

9,789, 422 
15,738,041 


421 ,151,585)1, 719,329, 106 


150, 897, 599 
30,529, 102 


37, 958, 248 

- 76,022, 900 
64,016, 477 
389, 670 

13, 831,651 
47, 505, 938 


180,081, 452 
106, 674, 982 
30, 420, 478 
42,985, 992 


474,921,779 
93, 567,274 


99,371,391 
509, 658, 612 
283, 652, 417 

1, 100,721 

61, 821, 443 

195, 235, 469 


324,989,427 
154,076, 631 

48, 368, 864 
122, 543, 932 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, Significant 
Years 1929-45 and in Detail for 1945—concluded. 


Y Pecposetiien dig; wage = 
ear and Purpose Heading “a aee ployees 
No. No. 
1945— Detait—concluded 
Clothing: 22.3558 3,046] 123,681 
Boots and shoes, leather..... 263} 20,096 
WUT POOUS, .elader ee ee ee eae: 591 7,199 
Garments and _ personal 
farnishings fcr ee 1,675 62,655 
Gloves and mittens.......... 94 3,596 
Hats ANAsCaDs snes Re eke 194 5, 909 
Knitted goodgit seexcsioes coe 216) 238,654 
Waterproofs tees assis socom 13 572 
Personal Utilities............. 780) 20,998 
Jewellery and time-pieces.... 158 5,514 
Recreational supplies......... 117 8,365 
Personal utilities............. 505 12,119 
House Furnishings........... 1,102) 41,204 
Books and Stationery........ 2,502} 51,276 
Vehicles and Vessels.......... 442} 160,321 
Producers’ Materials.......... 8,941) 320,974 
Farmumateriali, «sececsts ese 26 2,146 
Manufacturers’ materials..... 1,278] 193,981 
Building materials........... 7,096} 100,067 
General materials............ 541 24,780 
Industrial Equipment....... 25996) 199,851 
Farming equipment.......... 54 138,710 
Manufacturing equipment.... 285 27,044 
Trading equipment........... 137 2,310 
Service equipment........... 402 18, 239 
Light, heat and power equip- 
INCH Ue oU eo ees 387 60, 611 
General equipment........... vol 77, 937 
Miscellaneous................. 283) 32,507 


Be Cost of 
Wages Materials 
$ $ 

159,792,122) 303,595,189 
24, 668, 874 685, 629 
11,3038, 522 36, 280, 970 
84,738,080} 160,714, 863 
3,582,519 6, 362, 923 
8,067,777 12, 202, 413 
26, 640, 343 40, 423, 407 
791,007 1, 924, 984 
29,266,421 61,739,904 
8,108, 837 16, 164, 076 
4,050, 082 5, 987, 356 
17,107,502] 39,588,472 
61,922,834) 90,428,186 
85,428,837; 84,949,518 
331,825,962} 507,145,106 
4,418, 916 18, 708,175 
343,051,920) 849,533,316 
148,743,969} 307,456, 264 
33, 606, 518 82,780, 600 
351,884,793) 653,419,689 
24, 562, 757 26, 661, 639 
47, 842, 569 45, 689,348 
3, 810,350 2,272, 962 
30, 189, 416 79,499, 784 
109,489,179] 290,969,379 
135,990,522} 208,326,577 
55,184,234 97,916,353 


Net value 


of 
Products 


$ 


266,681,013 
38, 419, 106 
18,300, 106 


143, 475, 848 
5, 690, 936 
12,940,098 
46,368,918 
1,486,001 


66,176,283 
14, 837, 706 
6, 684, 621 
44,653, 956 
102,341,665 


156,991,699 


Gross Value 
oO 
Products 
$ 


573,291,033 
84,523,621 
54,773, 683 


305,091,666 - 
12, 107,306 
25,326,931 
88,035, 002 

3, 432, 830 


129,130,335 
31,199,217 
12) 835,037 
85,096,081 

195,859,702 


244,398,179 


562,302,572/1, 084,076,890 
529, 821,323/1, 258,478,355) 1, 046,626, 043/2, 428,836,658 


14, 681,500 


34,505, 756 


682, 621, 563}1, 637, 559, 529 


288, 320, 204 
61,002, 776 


610, 178, 766 
146, 592, 607 


662,460, 315/1,348, 434,924 


30, 504, 452 
92,874,779 

7,554, 257 
59, 910, 560 


216,613,196 
255, 003,071 


99,503,272 


58, 257, 807 
140, 343, 220 
10, 241, 973 
140, 238, 362 


526, 306, 973 
473, 046, 589 


202,022,612 


Table 11 has been included in order to give the amount and value of each of the 


principal commodities produced by the manufacturing industries of Canada. 


The 


list is not intended to be complete since a large number of commodities are produced 
in such small quantities that it would extend the table considerably without adding 
proportionately to its value to include them. The commodities listed, however, 
cover approximately 75 p.c. of total production. 


11.— Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the Manufac- 
turing Industries of Canada, Grouped by Purpose, 1945 


Unit of 


Item Nantnee Quantity Value 

Food— $ 
Biscuits allikinds ®t...) agence oo ee Oe oe ee a ee ton 73,070} 25,119, 235 
Bread tpies; cakes, €6C..cA..cseieek «ele eae ee ae es eee — ~ 120,339, 509 
Buttenmactory made. crus wees oe Moree ote ree eee lb. 293,782,846] 101,398,478 
@heéses factoryanade:< 2.5.4 ssh .te:. jate. Ae oe ee ee ee of 229,858,912}; 50,147,521 
@onfectioneny wall kinds (22 eed: opis eens Cee ak ee — ~ 41,276, 125 
Creamsisoldtinidairy, factoriess, (ok... ean eee eee lb. 19,889,770) 14,875,221 
Heed. choppedverain jes i ai ais hie Stee Pee Se SEE re eS —_ - 49,358,018 
Fish, canned and otherwise prepared..,.\.........ccceccseceeceecs _- - 47,010, 832 
Bourn Wheaton hie bbe eee nek C CORSA RE RITE caer ete se nem bbl 25,121,418] 139,830,319 
Bleeds stock spoultry, metGaacee netic cee ee — - 62, 286, 635 
Fruits and vegetables) canned’ osc. cece ene ks deci neni ee lb. 380,520,978] 29,051, 209 
Icecream, factory INAdeseke ence seca cie e en o ee ee ene gal. 14, 883,268] 18,480,139 
Jams, jelhesiandmarmaladesias.eacacnecece ween once en een lb. 89,018,523] 11,292,419 
Dard oes carte es eeain e Me OMe eee en ateciels Tee ees es 67,343,0351 9,016,883 
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11.—Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the Manufac- 
turing Industries of Canada, Grouped by Purpose, 1945—continued 


Item 


Food—concluded 
EBA ROUDOC owen etl sn dco tick isle «amet R e REE, Bremtaton biti doa shee ala 


Milk eold ane Gadiry factories... Usicossith ame de ee onto ne 
Mills evaporated and condensed. \....... o6 ccc esecccvasescessiewes 
Pickles, sauces and catsup.............-..08- EE TR Oe aM Tt 
OMGETS, COMDLG Gee as tire iene Oe Oe ee ohh Siena GLP TLOR a tee Se 
PATAAg Eres ANC CULCU wn cc ashen oe oe ce selntieeins cite ele nmet aed 
SSHOTROIIN Me ch Pactnne ook Rak coi, MN MRR neat Mista -o ehaoe Ble rae etestamirtig tees 
SOUP SIORNNOMb rsa nw er teek. Cem Rsk tenn waa cits Sees ote Yo 88S 
Sararveranulated(e4ne.and, DCOb). watovontaa ces ot De steaecee ees 
Tea and coffee, prepared 


Drink and Tobacco—! 
INGTALCTR IV ELLOUS SERGE fc ccc c oUt tex stele cove ores sectochaoucdheaeiclcteieeane al ohatecione 
BS COLeE OMB UONE ANG: DOTLOI oleic sess shave rorela che devbobeolonetevorevalene ottnargtenorss and 
Cigarettes ra FcR RENAE RIE ACS OOER E RY SO Ory ener rate a DD on a en 
CONFER Va athe See deh Eat RD SIE ORE CURT ian ete A Pern at 
Spirits, MOLADLONSOl Cartas, eke so dO ecic Pe eae aree eE 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff.......... i RENE WOH eee 
MODEGCEOM LAW: LOSE, DEO COSBE CIs ease nics <seleroicrsirere svelorevt vanes ciateleibv esdvereteialers 
Wine, sold i 


Clothing— 
Coats and overcoats, men’s, boys’ and women’s.................. 
ND resSee WOMEN'S. ANG MISSES ba) Sy cle tone Sas ae Ow da tees eat es 
HOOLWEAT. LOALNOR aces ce cess see cette ss ok PRS hoeee inca. 
MOMiISCOnr, UUDDOESt ee cys a alte den eae area at ss aia cee eats 
Hats and caps, men’s and boys’ 
BIAS WOMIORUB sie = sh ticaentere Seco ioe cea no coma Taoee he eees 
HOS TOU PALIGKINGS teas kinase oaterelctaete ea orteeee cet alee mie 
SMIUSM ENE ANC Or eee eee earache Tone cies Ree ieee 
Suits, men’s and boys’ 
Suits, women’s and misses’ 
BME ORICA gees 51554 4 nssiaby ah Golds diet iicleclgivicierinna tude sn oie ns me 


see eso eee eee sere s ee ereeesseeeseoeseeessese 


eee ee oee esses eeosceH eS oseeeees eH eHeeeeseesooeoesesoreos 


Cree eer eset eee rere erereresesr esse eeserd 


ee ee ey 


Personal Utilities— 
LEFT sS Rela OC) aoa Sete Seem le Ca ae en ae Oe a <a A es bon ea ARR 
WE WOMOMY AS Per te cera si atelors Hate veiee ates EAR AG Rope cal ona icc 
Pianos, organs and parts........ tte Sheko GRMN CRM, siete cre aaaeatae oR 
Heseduware 7a KINGSe. sone hice leeint act e caccsiee eins Boece eee 
eee BEUSRATICACCESSOLICR? &.: cslen'e S:c.005, a5 Sle Soleo. verde be dattebn stcthes 
Bpdriing GOOG see Ohi es east Rea Teen nciee ated Rie ete eens set as 
Molet Preparations ANA PETIUMES, 620. cides chee ove wis ro ee weiss Am ioibs 
BEF Sse ATIC PAUITIOS resao list cne aleia erate elcdtanrelars;s sroeisls etgtiare-eps hoes tines Acie 


House furnishings— 
SI ATCOtS eel LIE AS). cdo aevnt arctic tobe saveuiralatecetnraicts aac auions auieessrentiaod neat levees 


Carpetsnmats and rugs: sescer suit een anos eens Ma atin, Se ee 
Furniture, household, incl. beds and couches..................66- 
Heating and ventilation equipment and furnaces................. 
TeSIMe Te 1s eR Ci MO RRS OEE TURP RaSh ns ote PRUE ay ais SLO eps aOR A 
VERTED ESOS imo Norse rice cream ork Ne brates od ait teee are enc no bane 

BYES NEB ky Sei ORCL ace RIOR REET SR cea Me eT INT hear Pek A MN Per erie 
Springs, pea and other turnibure., Sess se eee cee wens ces lksareles 
Stoves, coal, wood, electric and gas............0cceeeccecvccccecs 


Books and Stationery— 
AG Verbising Matter, Drilbedss. a lanecaaetie ers carted Geers Caleb wht 
BOOKS ANG Catalogues; DIINLEC. wns aware hee sees ave elie! sole esas 
Circular letters, bank notes, etc., printed.............eceeceeeees 
Periodicals; printed for publishers: ..6¢ 06.085 scree bs 60 0's os oe 5 viele s 
Periodicals, printed by publishers— 
Subscriptions and sales.................. ACER cHERNO aaron Gin aut ess 
Gross revenue from advertising. 5.0.0... c0cccccccccccccvces's 
Siieab storms: Commercial; printed a ceiscs csi Hae Ges Saks lolere howates wis 


Vehicles and Vessels— 
ircrait; including parts,and, TEPAITS J. o rs Ade: are fodvorssahecnerps via eioveisia.is 
UIT OMI PILES A COMIMCrCIAL, oaae ois ac Mee ee ieteriotieet daesmer 
Automobile parts and @CCeSSOrieS..........sccccecccuscccccccenss 
Oarsjjancslocomotives, and Parts. sc. <)\.ce eco caress cle se soeceeel 
Pawn SIMD TORAITS: «4.4 Sesiks(ab caensbec ds tae Sete aae ceaa oe ts 


1Includes excise taxes on tobacco products and prime cost of spirits, 


nication equipment under ‘‘Miscellaneous’’. 


Unit of 


Measure 


proof gal. 
lb. 


“cc 


fel he lap yet 


lb. 


carpet yd. 


Quantity 


577,728, 666 
184, 663, 858 
123, 655, 938 
228, 878, 651 


108, 423, 166 
133, 250, 476 
111, 272, 102 
131,916, 108 
851,314, 065 
102, 107, 540 


51,340, 353 
128, 909, 858 
17,684, 707 

207, 861 

10, 105, 042 

30,016,710 
100, 368, 445 
3, 862, 963 


2,626, 488 
12, 004, 826 
31,761,417 
18,025, 431 


1, 234, 503 


274,919, 143 


ides 


11,070, 480 
1,676,402 


1,021, 106 


443, 484 


tt 


Value 


136, 882, 855 
230, 660, 261 
51, 100,381 
19,389,016 
8,836, 461 
44,580,329 
25,436, 642 
16,401, 135 
15, 872, 545 
52, 233, 169 
49,476,314 


34, 602, 233 
157, 568, 242 
207, 612, 532 

11,715, 058 

48,001,549 

44,724,715 

40, 432, 698 

6, 851,915 


81,322,477 
47,578,418 
76, 663, 640 
24,659, 378 
9,525, 573 
9, 243,038 
36, 251, 873 
15,041, 989 
31,498, 099 
7,794,274 
21,080, 694 
15, 569, 689 


8, 221,671 
11,056, 402 
1,088, 207 
5,550, 512 
48,004, 976 
29,551, 875 
6, 450, .203 
13, 962, 044 
452, 825 


8, 845, 862 


44, 275, 480 
8,010, 878 
5,349, 255 
9, 562, 250 

967, 855 
3,447, 676 
12,456, 701 


14,327,566 
10,348, 069 

9,939, 656 
10, 120, 430 


29, 296, 850 
47,360, 692 
15, 919, 602 


307,364, 895 
166, 555, 213 
101,710, 087 

91, 140, 205 
266, 093, 998 


2 See also Radio commu- 
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—Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the Manufac- 


turing Industries of Canada, Grouped by Purpose, 1945—concluded 


rhea Unit of 


Miscellaneous— 
ADTASI VES: (APEC IE: Pree sNeER A OE ichotolelene bette SRE Le ek On 
Bags cotton and) ULC were Ole Oe se el eee TE ee, 
BAGSe PADEL ee ee Se SEG CEE Oe eR OE Re en cae 
Bars tiron’and steel> hot wrolled:. + k0 os i.e. ums wate oe ene 
‘Batteries, clectricsandparterck sie Lc cae ee aha eee Lee 
Blooms Vbillets*andislabsiten:.. 0... ..c% son keg lte ae Ohta ee 
Boilers, heating and power, and parts.............-c.ccceececeee: 
Boxes, paper and wood 
Calcium) andisodium!compounds:... 5.06205... s se wide eee ee 
ROAM, Chey ened atte! Pietra fon bie City bowen! coy al Acintsper ola Miete tem note ated 


ee 


Enamelsmlacquers and vanishes pees cen een amie ceca ean 
UX DIOSIV. Com eae Ae oie abot tse Pecan okie nates ac ene ene eck 
HarmMAanMplem ents anc partSracc eee ota en ne ee ene 
MERE O- AIO VS Mike ceri cae ERE Eo oe cen Ae eee EI to 
Horgings steeliand other ses esa ee one eee co Se 
(GSN OldiAe Mier eehe Mees atte Reena ein Ginn Seta en Deena ee Nc: 
Gasoline ONS ta ORR iy ey eas Rea Ne vere cak ek can RR Pe ea eis aor en imp. gal. 
Glass pressediand blowniys tet ec meen eh Lee ee ae 
Hardware, Uuikderstand Othnernerce ch ceb oe ine cia inte ohiaale aoe 
NsOat HOTVSIOO seek Pacis ee ee Oe ee eo ae a en Core 
Lumber, sawn, rough and planed 
Machinery, allikindsiand parts 6.2... es cee ce. 
Medicinesiand pharmacetiticalsas. sass aan eee eee 
Munitions and other war supplies 
QOilisfuckandig aa te eee” Sees GOES are aerora ab ensure Shea 7a kes, cata i 
Paints; WIXCGMrCAGy MOP USC. spe etree eee eons 
Paper; newsprint, wrapping and book... ..4....0...¢2-. 0.6.12 5° 
PAPEL DOATO Sets tes OT READ IAL ene Rigo ee etl one eee 
Pipesiandmactinys ron andiateel srr p gar te aie att atone 
‘Plates; sheets, ete: ironmand ‘steels. . sere oss os ene eee 
Buln «wood mad oloraglon sont ce ne re arene ore eee 
Radiorcommunication equipmente..-ees. cece eee 
Reirigerators, Clectric- 420. eae eee eee eee ere eee 
Rods and bars, brass, bronze,.6tes.42 80'S), «via denies oe to lb. 
diode, “COpper WILE: Aas vanstes Ghee Wescauer a eehs cute Seer Mee emai 
Rolled iron and steel forms, semi-finished................-..---- Siete 
Sarees doors and other millwork 


em Ba Fo a 


net ton 
short ton 


ee cece eee e sree oe ose reteset eres eees 


td 
lal | 


Smcliar and aortas ee BS Aer ti punin eee aA Bowie wrens Gina renee po 
Spun rayonand mixtures. fee. geese cee ee ee ee ee eee 
Steckingots andseastimgs (Sold) ae wc e ee eee ence 
Steelishapes erected, bridge, CbCe-1 a... <sisen cic uls cme anerevorseionueuen ee 
Steelishapes fstructural tmiadew)...cceesae sen a oekeine. cetera 
Tire fabrics. ee Raed | Bin We awene Li Be veylie sedate otatae reel lar sac Stee 


yd. 
net ton 


Wirés andicables, electrical... 060i. cae vebsemee sss Shanees #5 ene 
Wire;swire‘repe: and, cablewsteels sian. came etna h ran cree 
Woollen cloth, WOven ANCMOLNEL Ne Stn8b Sen's res sani: Senet ere va se 


Measure 


Quantity 


11,827, 992 
438, 622 


229, 427 
3, 912, 320 
336, 173, 307 


21,551, 189 
953,016, 955 


887, 883, 571 
9,729, 387 


495, 213 
1,657,125 


3, 459 
47,750,756 


1, 800, 066 


57,055, 801 


24, 836, 720 
148.247 


25, 865, 820 


25,914, 348 
81,960; 232 


Value 


$ 


18, 934, 590 
25,021, 742 
12, 268, 100 
31,680, 209 
16,242,963 
17,732, 009 
14; 816, 324 
66,230,517 
21,264,038 
37.461. 193 
27,929, 572 
37,671,991 
58,911,912 
18,815,872 
27,758, 430 
38,701, 000 
15, 928, 052 
25, 850,765 
19,916, 643 
12, 932) 538 
110, 785, 813 
"002 


34,081, 996 
181,045,952 
142, 972, 423 

46, 248.763 
302, 522, 324 

45, 426, 635 

23, 404, 582 
216, 336, 130 

46, 805, 442 

25,949, 509 

35,311, 676 
115, 735,408 

34, 141,520 

1,018, 898 
7, 255, 273 

17, 189, 884 

17, 732, 009 

24, 830, 781 

60, 569, 313 

27,947,219 
355, 676, 526 

10,503, 365 

28, 121,723 

14, 581, 836 

18.491, 204 

14, 545, 665 

22) 702, 486 

16,571,427 

36, 681, 153 

18,028, 199 
43,670, 728 

54,356, 204 


Subsection 4.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their 


actual source. 


Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those 


depending upon materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, 


spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc. 


Industries included in the Canadian 


origin classes may, however, be using large quantities of imported materials. 
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The mineral origin group includes, in addition to the non-ferrous metals, so 
largely produced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and 
of other mineral ena the raw materials for which are very largely imported. 
Products of mineral origin, with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 
A high standard of living and advanced industrial organization is usually indicated 
by a relatively large production and consumption of mineral products. During 
periods of depression when the production of capital goods is curtailed, employment 
in the industries of the farm group, which produce mainly consumer goods, exceeds 
that of the mineral group. The industries of the mineral group in 1948 had by far 
the greatest capital investment, employed the largest number of persons, and paid 
out the highest amount in salaries and wages. In 1948 the average capital per 
employee amounted to $5,441 for the mineral group as compared with $4,417 for 
the farm origin group. The mineral group also pays the highest wages. In 1945 
the average salary and wage was $1,914 for the mineral group and $1,407 for the 
farm origin group. 


12.— Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
rt ead to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Significant Years 
1929-45. 


Estab- Em Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin lish- Capital icces and of Value of 
ments pLOy Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1929 
Fara TORI GING eae ea hteys cote 9,041 969,384,866} 181,682] 188,306,755) 852,606,083} 1,396, 769, 569 
Minera Origin tea ates ed soe s-s 3,219} 1,550, 662,908} 218,879] 304,027,803) 678,683,203} 1,392, 499, 868 
Forest origin..... ty a eee 7,353} 1,148, 558,242} 163,863] 191,044,307) 313,088,964) 722,269,066 
MarinGjorigin tradetedlreec.. + 730 28,644,442) 16,367 5, 411, 855 21, 496, 859 34, 966, 260 
Wald vifeiotioin- eta slate 234 14,338,686} 3,767 4,783, 323 12, 847, 817 20, 861, 039 
Mixed origin................| 1,639) 293,302,865) 81,973) 83,717,174) __150, 947, 887|__ 316, 080, 314 
Grand Totals, 1929... 22,216] 4,004,892,009| 666,531) 777,291,217] 2,029,670,813| 3,883,446, 116 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 5,191 697, 206, 163} 114,236} 115,201,292} 496,842,580} 889,075,246 
From animal husbandry... 3,850) 272,178,703) 67,446 73,105,463} 355,763,503} 507,694,323 
Totals, Farm Origin.......|__ 9,041) 969,384,866) 181,682) 188,306,755) 852,606,083) 1,396,769, 569 
Canadian origin........... 8,743} 708,461,549] 134,680) 140,340,993) 682,056,026) 1,106,006, 184 
Foreign origin..<:..:....- 298] 260,923,317} 47,002 47,965,762] . 170,550,057) 290, 763,385 
1933 
ATEN OFIGIN 434 2p\ fects cieisie = 9,695} 844,582,058} 158,602} 137,711,749} 454,882,704) 791,956,470 
Mineral origin.............. 3,539) 1,306, 641,651] 130,565) 138,101,092} 271,434,337) 601,428,003 
Porest Origin...) .see set... 7,796} 882,445,602} 102,807 99,046,012} 133,550,374] 335,886,257 
Marine origin............... 620 15,532,775} 4,064 2, 287,385 10, 960, 289 17, 380, 323 
Walarinie Origin: Uiisecsccs« 335 10,507,157} 3,498 3,481, 885 7,159,079 13, 000, 927 
IMIXGGSOrigin Hise we sheds. 2 1,795} 219,550,595) 69,122 55, 619, 701 89,802,145) 194,423,805 
Grand Totals, 1933... 23,780) 3,279,259,838) 468,658} 436,247,824) 967,788,928] 1,954,075,785 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 5,746} 609,044,529} 93,433 81,655,182} 263,007,048} 494,048, 930 
From animal husbandry. . 3,949] 235,537,529] 65,169 56, 056, 567 191, 875, 661 297,907, 540 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 9,695) 844,582,058) 158,602} 137,711,749] 454,882,704; 791,956,470 
Canadian origin........... 9,373} 629,450,643] 124,547) 107,807,386] 365,559,776] 620,197,449 
Orem Orig st. Seis 322} 215,131,415} 34,055 29, 904, 363 89,322,928] 171,759,021 
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12.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Significant Years 


1929-45— continued. 


Year and Origin 


1937 


Harm, origin nce pce see 
Mineraltoriginicsn-.io0c. eet: 
Horestiorigin acer eid oF 
MarineGrigin' aoc ee 
Wild life origin’... sce . ane. 6s 
Mixed Oriel ae serae..cae ere 


Grand Totals, 1937.... 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 
From animal husbandry.. 


Totals, Farm Origin....... 


Canadian origin........... 
HOLrelen Origin oi. eeeee te 


1939 


Parmvyorie inne soswereia nee 
Mineral origin nic. 4.0 0 06 us 
HOTeSthOLISIM weemeet eatetee 
Marine origin............0.. 
Wildslifeloriginznaecnimnncs. © 
Mixedvorigin....i0.s ales oe 


Grand Totals, 1939.... 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 
From animal husbandry. . 


Totals, Farm Origin....... 


Canadian origin........... 
Horeien origina... <62 ase 


1944 


HMarkOrigini., cay.ceesewecs 
Woneral onginies. eee cone 
HOTeSt OLIZIN «sacs ace ene 
Marine Origin: 2... <s. e600 es. 
Waldilifevoriginy) ..seeeke oe 
Mixedtorigin. snie coicee.. 67 


Grand Totals, 1944.... 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 
From animal husbandry. . 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 


Canadian origin........... 
HOLeigih GLigine a ners: 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


203, 908 
216, 959 
144, 597 
5, 427 
4,264 
85, 296 


197, 861, 819 
280, 323, 383 
161, 030, 221 
3,354, 771 
4,452,918 
74,703, 925 


809, 964, 706 
784,742, 328 
254, 863, 829 
16,318, 781 
10, 761, 233 
130,275, 910 


1,276, 249, 283 
1,451, 202, 762 
589, 517, 795 
26, 088, 625 
17, 658, 867 
264, 742, 168 


—__ | ——_— | | | 


——— eee 


85, 143 


115, 999, 546 
81, 862, 273 


456,791, 911 
353, 172, 795 


774, 683, 154. 
501, 566, 129 


158, 075 
45, 833 


152,070,575 
45,791, 244 


659, 488, 389 
150, 476, 317 


1,276,249 ,283 


— 


1,008, 885, 353 
267,363, 930 


—— | | | | | 


217,724, 965 
280, 054, 303 
160, 798, 500 
3, 638, 794 
5, 396, 623 
70, 197, 968 


778, 250, 125 
669, 728, 573 
244, 944,997 
18, 114, 698 
11, 592, 066 
113, 528, 916 


1, 289,993,021 . 
1,321, 444, 094 
572,335, 960 
28, 816, 536 
19, 961, 526 
242, 232,391 


———— | | | | | 


95, 502 


126, 311, 033 
91, 413, 932 


410, 994, 461 
367, 255, 664 


759, 964, 866 
530, 028, 155 


— | | | | | 


—_—————— | | | | | 


171, 460 
48,750 


168, 260, 771 
49, 464, 194 


630, 779, 223 
147, 470, 902 


— | | | — ——  [ 


287,756 
634, 542 
186, 680 
9,664 
6,190 
98,050 


394,716,309 
1, 208,779, 764 
278,171, 969 
10,327, 695 
9,430,191 
128, 195, 442 


1,781,014,374 
2,258, 796, 792 
495,531,476 
45,906, 542 
28,076, 572 
223, 007, 600 


1,011, 294, 132 


278, 698, 889 


2,688, 731,415 
4,708, 104, 244 
1,082, 160,284 
68, 882, 879 
43,985,177 
481, 828, 520 


——— | ——— | | | | 


164,514 
123, 242 


226,751,705 


167,964, 604) 


888, 435, 918 
892, 578,456 


1,477,008, 962 
1,211,722, 453 


2,688, 731,415 


—— | ef | | LS LN 


Estab- 
lish- Capital! 
ments 
No. $ 
10, 139 901, 539, 200 
3,384! 1,401,562, 788 
8,392 916, 530, 488 
597 18, 130, 385 
365 13,328, 164 
1,957 214, 136, 806 
24,834! 3,465,227,831 
6,197; 635,995, 955 
3, 942 265, 543, 245 
10,139} 901,539,200 
9,326 673, 003, 567 
813 228, 535, 633 
10, 203 952,929, 892 
3,474] 1,498, 265, 618}. 
8, 430 951,016, 933} 
§23 21,479, 200 
384 14, 723, 743 
1,791 208, 609, 063 
24,805} 3,647,024, 449 
6,096 649, 746, 486 
4,107} 303,183, 406 
10,203} 952,929,892 
9,382 699, 345, 423 
821 2538, 584, 469 
10,329 = 
4,479 - 
10,347 = 
535 = 
535 - 
2,258 - 
28, 483 - 
6,307 - 
4,022 = 
10,829 ~ 
9,493 - 
836 - 


225,077 
62,679 


303, 293, 749 
91,422, 560 


1,507,501, 822 
273,512, 552 


2,202,655, 904 
486,075,511 


1 Not collected since 1944. 
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12.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Significant Years 


1929-45— concluded. 
Estab- ree Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin lish- Capital lotiaon and of Value of 
ments Ploy Wages Materials Products 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
1945 
BAPMNGEIUP Gist cartate tle aioots oe 10,346 = 296, 224 416, 822, 843] 1,801,780,401) 2,761,024, 764 
MINGrAl: OLIP Miers wee Saisie zc-w es 4,557 = 505, 627 967,665,281! 1,788,760, 744) 3,654,473, 138 
Forest origin...... Barto ete chave-s 10, 546 = 195,999 299, 036,383 548,625,870) 1,170,674, 893 
Marineiorizing ee oor... 84 540 - 10, 219 11, 268,019 62,064, 331 93, 567,274 
Wald lifelorigins ccccnc cen so 591 - 7,199 11,303, 522 36, 280, 969 54,773, 683 
MAIX6d OFiGil, nce cas ccc cbs 2,470 - 104, 104 139,677,401 236, 156, 532 515, 855, 114 
Grand Totals, 1945....| 29,050 - 1,119,372) 1,845,773,449| 4,473,668,847| 8, 250,368,866 
Farm origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 6,245 - 168,907} 239,224,361] 926,639,188) 1,556,904, 150 
From animal husbandry.. 4,101 = 127,317| 177,598,482} 875,141,213] 1,204, 120,614 
Totals, Farm Origin...| 10,346 - 296,224| 416,822,843) 1,801,780,401| 2,761,024, 764 
Canadian origin........... 9,486 ~ 231,708} 321,688,225) 1,537,044,535) 2,273,013, 255 
Foreign Origin... : ».'s.. sv +» 860 - 64,516 95,134,618) 264,735,866] 488,011,509 


1Not collected since 1944. 


Subsection 5.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


In the following statement, the rank of the ten leading industries in 1945, from 
the standpoint of gross value of production, is compared with their respective ranks 
in significant years since 1922. 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1945, COMPARED AS TO RANK, SIGNIFICANT 
YEARS 1922-45 


« Nore.—Where a dash is given it indicates that the industry did not rank among the forty leading 
industries. 


Rank in 
1945 | 1944 } 1943 | 1939 | 1937 } 1933 |] 1929 | 1922 


Industry 


_Slaughtering and meat packing...............e2000- 1 1 3 3 3 3 2 3 
ET RANCSPDADEE TOR Meee eee tie s&s visneedeied.cccelee 2 5 uf 2 2 1 1 2 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining............ 3 2 1 1 1 2 9 ~ 
PATCCT ALD eet eet Clon ieee eat aie w Ciel Siac eteeora Sita 4 4 8 - - - - - 
Dawiillaeers ss tia rck rss Cas starch Gaels e-6 ore oilers acre cee 5 11 | 13 8 uf 14 5 4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................000: 6 8 9 9 8 16 8 17 
PRUUCINODILES Hae ie olen ois de Tia nletia ste oh Oh es 7 7 6 5 4 11 4 6 
LOMA TCC TITELIGeISe ee <.cterole Ce ove ele. elcsaiatdisices asta e 8 12 12 7 5 4 3 1 
PSUIELOIPANG CMECSOU LHe ies ee a isnie es oe « viaisdoie o vioe.e Oe 9 10 11 4 6 5 6 5 
PSMA ULL INE eerste eee eee oc ase olorele orc da ca azS 10 6 4 - ~ = ~ - 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years 
has been the rapid growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, based upon 
the rich base metal resources of the country, has now taken its place among the 
leading manufactures along with the industries based upon forest, agricultural and 
live-stock resources. The incidence of the depression resulted in a rearrangement in 
the ranking of many industries; in some cases this has proved to be temporary. 
Under the impetus of war production, the industries engaged in producing the 
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equipment needed by the Armed Forces, such as shipbuilding, aircraft, automobiles, 
miscellaneous chemical products, and primary iron and steel, advanced to higher 
positions. With the decline in the production of war equipment during 1945, the 
food industries, by reason of the continuing demand for their products bettered 


The solid portions of the bars according to which the industries below are arranged 
show the values added by them, respectively, to the raw materials they purchase to 
work on. This value, actually added by the industry, is the criterion by which its 
importance can best be measured. To take a few examples, i.e., judging on gross value 
of production (shaded plus solid portion), slaughtering and meat packing, non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining, or the automobile manufacturing industry would rank 
higher than many industries whose individual contributions to the manufacturing 


process are substantially greater. 


GROSS AND NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION 
IN INDUSTRIES WITH OVER $40,000,000 NET 


Io46 
(CLASSIFIED BY NET VALUE) 
ON Erion See COST OF MATERIALS, 
Y ELECT RICH Y¥. 


LZLLLLLLL 2 mS 
<«---GROSS---»>» 
MILLION DOLLARS 
0 100 200 300 400 500 


Pulp and paper oe SPS ae ee ee recloe See BAe WOM LLL LL LLL LLL LLL 

Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. XZ. LL LL2 

Sawmills”. osce cee dete ee eae ee aera VCLLLLELELLILILLLL 

Rubber goods hv this (are teen peered VLLIL 2 

Machineryohcn-e sasha dee oe eee VZZZZA 

Breweries ei srok rire Wie chs Seren oe “i 

Clothing, women's factory... ssssdsids###j. :  Lfittssdssa 

Printingsand jpublishing’ #6) 4) ses oe Gh 

Railway rolling=stoc kee: ane een ee WLLZZ3 

Bread and other bakery products bike LLL”. 

Primanyoironiandysteel) “aia ) ee eee) a! mms 7727777 

Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... [RR LLL LS LLL LLL LLL LE LLL 

Glothing smen!s factory Melee) ey eee £ . WtthhdsA, 
LILLIA LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


Slaughtering and meat packing 


SMipbuildingec: set ke ee ae ee as ‘ Gh 


Petroletm products.) esse) ape th ee 
Hosiery, and knittedigoodsss jae oe 


Automobiles? Sins. fs ae ae Ce ee” 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 
BY 


NET PRODUCTION 


Buttertand cheese. 9s, ae. 0 => ce ee aa eee 


Gastings jafron 2 s0 4. 9 ee ae 


Sheet metaljproducts. #14, 55) .-ee ee LLL 


Fruit and vegetable preparations. ______.. VLLLLLLL 

Hardware, tools andcutlery....sssssisséiwt. Dh 

Printing and bookbinding Re GZ fs 

Automobilesupplies! =. |) ee : Gf fr 
Rx 


x 


- Liiilda 
Distillernies wm aw eves. oe te eee Oe eee eB 
LA; 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. GZ 


FURnitur eso. Va RS ea ee ee oe UL} 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. .......... LZ, 


Gotton yar niand.clothier sees. 2) ane 


Boots and shoes, leather. 
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their position. Slaughtering and meat packing maintained its premier position while 
flour and feed mills advanced from twelfth to eighth place and butter and cheese 
Shipbuilding dropped from sixth to tenth place and 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining from second to third place. 


from tenth to ninth place. 


13.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to Gross Value of Products, 1945 


Industry 


1|Slaughtering and meat packing. 
BREMEN ANG PAperons sees ct nese 
3] Non-ferrous smelting and refin- 


ec eC 


BIOAWIOTIS tect ier leak ee ote. G 
6| Electrical apparatus and supplies 
IPAMILONTO DU ESE areas. hetclaisctie esc aieters 
8|Flour and feed mills............ 
9) Butter and cheese.............. 
LO} Shipbuitdimng 7 os0508. ee eke 
DibRetroleuniserasdes ons fey ees cs. 
12|Primary iron and steel......... 
IS Rubber CG0dsstee.. 2s. feel ak 
14| Railway rolling-stock.......... 
15| Miscellaneous chemical] products 
16)Clothing, women’s factory..... 
17|Iron and steei products, misc... 
18)Clothing, men’s factory........ 
1IS| Machinetyeisnc sae. (eee Cohan 
20|Bread and other bakery prod- 
GES Ee sn ate e tere ahs od eke wheter 

21) Automobile supplies............ 
22|Cotton yarn and cloth 
23| Miscellaneous foods............. 
24|Sheet metal products.......... 
25| Brass and copper products...... 
26|Fruit and vegetable prepara- 
HONS AG pare Nee ios cee 


28) Fish curing and packing........ 
29| Printing and publishing........ 
30) Hosiery and knitted goods..... 
31| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, 


32| Boots and shoes, leather....... 
33| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 
SH CASTINGRTITON? (eens cea sy dee ess 
$5| Scientific and professional equip- 


38|Coke and gas products......... 
39| Acids, alkalies and salts........ 
40| Printing and bookbinding...... 


Totals, Forty Leading 
LUCTUS nd CUE in es ors 


Totals, All Industries....... 


Percentage of leading industries 
Feralhandustriessy acs. 4 odes ce 


PIMA VAUCKUILES) dst. oe odd bold Sie 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


40,009, 888 
80, 462, 644 


33, 853,120 
84, 230, 503 
54,017, 500 
76,468,795 
43, 623, 220 
11,322,915 
26,864, 454 
99,470, 593 
13,891,310 
57, 862, 489 
39,111,477 
61,793,939 
50,197,271 
39, 485, 827 
41,768, 204 
36, 933, 900 
46,982,376 


38,328, 474 
33, 115, 867 
28, 020, 333 
9,652, 137 
27,736, 555 
25,680, 949 


16,117,172 
15,323, 200 
11, 268,019 
35, 027, 002 
26, 640,343 


17, 428, 577 
24, 668, 874 
13, 844, 074 
29,316,949 


13, 964, 073 
5, 563, 756 
26,025, 726 
9,013, 108 
14, 527, 508 
25,279, 944 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


427,168,114 
179,369, 499 


238, 940, 486 
115, 093, 267 
126,006, 754 
92,041,030 
164, 963,785 
192,270,945 
171,011, 216 
60, 294, 253 
151, 153, 429 
86,417,375 
78, 500, 892 
84, 264,315 
83, 754, 688 
78,385, 452 
71,221,217 
78, 554, 206 
44,817,319 


62, 829, 434 
65, 897, 750 
66, 528, 980 
79, 653, 383 
58, 242, 909 
53, 655, 695 


59,712,161 
20,493, 465 
62,064,331 
19, 151, 982 
40, 423, 407 


41,715,991 
45, 685, 629 
43, 839, 561 
29,478, 446 


52,605, 810 
57,914, 289 
20, 238, 543 
37,746, 482 
22,351,361 
23,702, 464 


Value of Products 


Net 


74,765, 206 
180, 401, 885 


89, 898, 878 
161,746, 606 
103, 153, 766 
135,919, 899 

61,987,025 

30,014, 438 

49,110,376 
141, 646, 420 

41,423, 861 

89, 859, 343 

98, 836, 225 

92, 804, 283 

89,660,775 

70,099, 770 

72,293,317 

60, 928, 679 

91, 624, 455 


65, 580, 825 
58, 727,677 
45,126,175 
29, 682, 189 
46,632,971 
49, 403, 675 


37,958, 248 
71,952, 408 
30, 529, 102 
69,949, 912 
46,368,918 


41,773, 487 
38,419, 106 
37, 981,339 
44,687, 679 


17, 404, 946 
11,703,901 
47,410, 504 
24,213,270 
36,517, 138 
39, 520, 894 


Gross 


$ 


504, 849, 523 
398, 804, 515 


355, 676, 526 
278,652,880 
231,108,030 
230,531, 874 
228,695, 109 
224, 269,380 
224,174,572 


‘204, 594,323 


201, 683, 679 
192,279, 159 
181, 413, 226 
181,249, 842 
177, 661, 547 
148, 827, 882 
145, 722, 443 
139, 920, 218 
138, 192,090 


132,518, 212 
126, 562, 829 
114, 682, 802 
109, 931, 480 
106, 257,719 
105, 150, 750 


99,371,391 
93,872, 904 
93, 567,274 
90,054,024 
88,035, 002 


84, 627, 083 
84, 523,621 
82,111, 234 
76,581,974 


70,323, 034 
70, 250,739 
68,945, 881 
68, 483, 305 
67,467, 062 
63, 881,768 


Lise Meee 
ments Dey ose 
No. No. 
152 93,215 
109 39, 996 
17 16,771 
38 37,812 
5,295 44,040 
247 44,129 
6 915 
1,023 7, 511 
2,241 19, 435 
89 48,118 
46 6,775 
63 29,378 
55 23, 490 
37 30,515 
232 29,214 
989 27,975 
186 20, 663 
453 27, 423 
267 26, 285 
2, 860 29,045 
108 17,390 
41 21,646 
267 7,106 
196 n7, 121 
161 13, 267 
470 14, 440 
60 7,593 
540 10,219 
769 19,498 
216 23, 654 
231 13, 952 
263 20,096 
iP 10,619 
205 15,726 
49 7,226 
222 3, 486 
244 14,901 
34 4,757 
35 7,022 
ipsst 16, 847 
19,919 


68-6 72-8 


653 


75-0 


80,250) 101,217,751 


78-0 


73-4 


7°62 


198,995,381] 182,169,756) 389,785,064 


1On a broader classification basis, the primary textile industry, which includes the production of 
cottons, woollens, silk, hosiery and knitted goods, and the dyeing and finishing of textiles, ranks first in 
number of employees, first in salaries and wages paid and third in gross value of production. 
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14.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 


According to Gross Value of Products, 1946 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Value of Products 


Net 


—_ | ———— | | | | | | 


1|Pulp‘andpaper:.......3.... 000. 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing. 
3|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
FEUNING re as Cee eee 
4\Sawimills eee eons tees eee 
§|Flour and feed mills......... SEP 
6| Butter and cheese.............. 
7| Electrical apparatus and supplies 
8|Petroleum products............ 
Si Automobiles asian sens oe ties 
10|Clothing, women’s factory..... 
11| Railway rolling-stock.......... 
12) Rubber BOOKS). sb nas toe eo ies 
13]Primary iron and steel a2 ee 
14|Clothing, men’s factory... 
15|Bread and other bakery ‘prod- 


16| Machinery in.. Usa. ceeee cee oss 
17) Fruit and vegetable preparations 


18|Sheet metal products.......... : 


19 pie iapec ag foods, coffee, tea, 
20 Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 
21 Breweries 1s. Jota. Goes wee 
22| Hosiery and knitted goods..... 
23| Printing and publishing......... 
24|Fish curing and packing........ 
25| Boots and shoes, leather....... 
26| Automobile supplies............ 
Relooip bull dings. Gives ccs ose 
28 pees, confectionery, cocoa, 
29 Rats, stock and poultry....... 
30 Castings, IFOW 2. Meee ee 
31|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 
$2|Planing mills, sash and door 

factories Pola Pele dake es eres 
$4 HUENItuTe ie ee. 8. eed ee 
35| Boxes and bags, paper.......... 
36| Hardware, tools and cultery.,.. 
37|Brass and copper products...... 
38 Wistillerieszaa dase tae sea eee 
39|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

preparations.y4h.oee sues 
40)Silk and artificial silk goods... 


Totals, Forty Leading 
Industries................ 


Totals, All Industries...... 


Percentage of leading industries 
to all industries.......4....... 


101,364, 636 
40,313,025 


30,648,361 
63, 811,260 
12, 898, 160 
28,668, 241 
74,510,479 
14, 849, 141 
43,968,772 
44,985,178 
57, 815, 845 
37, 813,363 
50, 515, 897 
38, 114, 832 


42,987,201 
50, 246, 824 
19,168,778 
27,574, 283 


9,758,181 
29,090, 343 
17,743,749 
30,210, 507 
39, 846, 308 
13, 799, 809 
29, 023, 596 
27, 808, 618 
40,975,731 


16,651, 490 

6, 408,326 
31,381,935 
12,711,360 


19,628,779 
30, 219,639 
28, 213, 893 
16,476, 657 
27,259, 296 
18,425,724 
7,122,533 


12, 832, 173 
18, 890,121 


223, 448, 338 
408, 033,456 


212, 865, 030 
156, 107,527 
224, 233, 698 
177,638, 517 
101,939,272 
155, 818, 744 
135, 556, 183 
91,138, 141 
83, 937,365 
62,135,578 
68, 468, 433 
83, 033 , 566 


70, 886, 539 
50, 760, 795 
83,434, 146 
62,991,981 


78, 782, 164 
62,495, 630 
23,416, 499 
47,270,879 
24,578, 088 
68, 012, 828 
52,340, 814 
43,519, 483 
25,915, 348 


43, 982,673 
68, 649, 226 
27,446, 850 
45,455,773 


47,501,520 
29, 038, 267 
34,719, 631 
41,169, 182 
22, 823,598 
39, 983,930 
21,437,733 


23, 163, 222 
24,099, 473 


258, 164,578 
64, 868, 839 


69, 565, 922 
129, 408, 392 


34,191, 283 


52,761,041 
129, 968, 926 
57,447,611 
55,914,441 
82, 818, 768 
74, 655, 059 
93, 451, 248 
71,582, 060 
69, 220, 286 


72,980,744 
93,031,472 
50,680,350 
51,288, 120 


30,670, 894 
44,473,067 
84, 270,490 
56,681, 420 
78,689,074 
31,084,775 
43,612, 607 
48, 250,348 
64, 535, 796 


41,581, 245 
14, 207,938 
52, 484, 740 
36,048, 133 


31,424, 769 
48,873,014 
42,546, 833 
32,759, 600 
48,915,105 
30, 874,312 
44,326, 434 


43,446, 027 
39, 550, 662 


527, 814,916 
475,953,154 


304,718,524 
287,910,057 
260,659, 451 
234, 664,461 
234,572,653 
223, 425,380 
193, 439, 688 
174,353, 223 
162,159, 521 
159, 408, 113 
153, 082, 616 
152,706,971 


148,362,528 - 


145, 638, 248 
136, 004, 138 
115, 699, 555 


110, 051, 938 
109, 828, 450 
109, 299, 587 
105, 208, 699 
104,305, 064 
100, 201, 291 
96, 435, 251 
93, 428, 899 
91,851,460 


86,714,459 
83,594,177 
82,278,070 
81,799, 967 


79,920, 764 
78, 647,105 
78,241,125 
74, 500, 862 
73,059, 549 
72,056, 922 
67,119,358 


67,049, 834 
65,521, 067 


: Em- 
2, | oot 

No. No. 
113 44,967 
147 22,536 
15 14, 546 
6,001 49,352 
974 8, 036 
2,161 19, 659 
266 43,998 
43 7,145 
9 21,647 
1,108 29,963 
37 28, 553 
60 22,055 
59 24,196 
537 27, 822 
2,864 30, 453 
299 27,003 
513 16,373 
230 16, 858 
286 6, 893 
41] 20, 662 
61 8,644 
247 24,941 
775 21,462 
586 11,327 
294 22,334 
124 15,348 
79 20, 246 
237 13,043 
235 3,971 
219 16,925 
78 9,532 
1,078 14,012 
1,406 19,376 
824 19,217 
160 11,975 
276 15, 868 
162 10, 252 
18 4,075 
201 7,670 
36 13, 100 

225859 


Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


The subjects treated under this Section, in as much detail as limitations of space 
permit, include capital, employment, salaries and wages, and size of establishments. 


Subsection 1.—Capital Employed 


The collection of statistics on capital invested in manufacturing industries was 
discontinued in 1944. However, figures for each year from 1917 to 1943 are given 
in Table 1 of this Chapter, and by provinces for significant year's of the same period 
in Table 2. A table showing the forms of capital employed for certain years from 
1924 to 1948 is given at p. 417 of the 1946 Year Book. 
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Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures 


Using a base and taking the percentages of the wage-earners and the total 
employees in each year, and dividing these percentages into the corresponding 
volumes of manufacturing production, tentative conclusions are arrived at regarding 
the efficiency of production per wage-earner and per employee. These indexes of 
the efficiency of production are, of course, affected by the changes in the 
method of computing the number of wage-earners adopted in 1925, and 
then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent number 
of employees between 1925 and 1930, it proportionately decreased the index 
of the efficiency of production. Comparability exists, however, between the 
figures prior to 1925 and subsequent to 1930. Table 15 shows only the latter 
period. Unfortunately, the period covered is rather limited for the purpose in view, 
but it is suggested that the reader compare these data with the comparable figures 
for 1917-30 at p. 421 of the 1939 Canada Year Book. Up to the beginning of the 
Second World War the indexes may be considered as supplying satisfactory evidence 
of a general gain in volume of production per person employed. With the outbreak 
of war unemployed skilled workers were first absorbed into industry, with the result 
that the efficiency of production was slightly bettered. As the War progressed, 
however, manufacturers were forced more and more to employ unskilled workers. 
The decline in the efficiency of production during the war years may, therefore, be 
attributed to this cause as well as to absenteeism for various causes. 


15._Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in Manufacturing Industries, with 
Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency of Produc- 
tion, 1931-45. 

; (1935-39 = 100) 


Nore.—Figures, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1930 are published at p. 421 of 
the 1939 Canada Year Book. 


Percentages Relative] Index Indexes of 

to 1935-39 Number Efficiency of 

Vent Salaried Wage- Total ae of Production 
Employees| Earners | Employees Of Of Total | Volume |——-———______ 
Wage- Em- of Mf’d. |Per Wage-| Per Em- 

Earners | ployees | Products| Earner ployee 
No. No. No. p.c. p.c. 

198I Ree 91,491 437, 149 528, 640 85-8 84-9 79-9 93-1 94-1 
LOSI SS ce as 87,050 381, 783 468, 833 74-9 75-3 67-6 90-3 89-8 
LOB De ae en 86, 636 382, 022 468, 658 75-0 75-3 67-7 90-3 89-9 
OSs ee. 92,095 427,717 519,812 83-9 83°5 79-6 94-9 95-3 
1935y, aanecne. 97,930 458,734 556, 664 90-0 89-5 87-9 97-7 98-2 
TOS Griectrenic 104, 417 489, 942 594,359 96-1 95-5 96-2 100-1 100-7 
195%. Creeks; 115, 827 544, 624 660, 451 106-9 106-1 108-9 101-9 102-6 
pL BL eee 120,589 521,427 642,016 102-3 103-2 100-8 98-5 97-7 
LO39e Phos 124,772 533,342 658, 114 104-7 105:8 106-3 101-5 100:5 
1940 22h iceies 135, 760 626, 484 762,244 122-9 122-5 125-2 101-9 102-2 
TOA ee cases 158, 944 802, 234 961,178 157-4 154-5 155-9 99-0 100-9 
1940 rebar 177,187 | , 974,904 | 1,152,091 191-3 185-1 179-9 94-0 97-2 
1943 ces Sees 193,195 | 1,047,873 | 1,241,068 205-6 199-4 187-7 91-3 94-1 
LOSE 4 ses 192,558 | 1,030,324 | 1,222,882 202-2 196-5 180-8 89-4 92-0 
1945PS cosa 190, 707 928,665 | 1,119,372 182-2 180-0 165:3 90-7 91-8 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures.—Ordinarily, manu- 
facturing employment in Canada reaches its highest point during the summer 
months. Some of the seasonal industries, such as canning, are most active then, 
textile industries are preparing winter goods, and industry generally feels the active 
demand of the agricultural purchasing power resulting from the prospect of the 
season’s harvest. After the setback of 1929, employment in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 
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the first half of 1933 declined steadily, the monthly employment figures in each 
case being lower than the corresponding month of the previous year. The peak 
of employment in June, 1929, when 575,693 wage-earners were on the payrolls, 
was surpassed in September, 1937, with 582,305 wage-earners. With the outbreak 
of war the improvement in employment became increasingly rapid. A new high 
record was attained in August, 1943, when 1,067,890 wage-earners were employed, 
an increase of 96-4 p.c. over the same month in 1939. The highest employment 
during 1944 was attained in June when 1,049,557 wage-earners were employed. 
From then on employment declined steadily to the end of 1945 when 819,619 wage- 
earners were reported. This compares with an employment of 961,820 wage-earners 
in December 1944 and 1,021,630 wage-earners in December 1948. 


16.—Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Months 
and Sex, Significant Years, 1922-45 


Month 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
Tota WAGE-EARNERS 
VONUATV cee raat 324,257 | 502,644 340,027 | 490,337 | 892,366 )1,023, 261. |1,026,066 976, 768 
Hebruanyeecen ese: 336, 729 519, 423 347,777 | 496,160 | 914,395 |1,030,878 |1,024,951 979, 604 
MEARE GI yee esce ioe 349,110 | 536,866 | 355,888 508,475 | 930,043 |1,036,648 |1,024, 820 976,531 
Aprilieen axes 360,248 | 555,711 358, 759 509, 739 946,291 |1,033,748 |1,022,100 974,254 
Maro a eeey. accion 382,504 | 574,905 | 377,659 530, 864 967,551 983,058 |1, 032,946 977,472 
Juve Age enna, f 393,935 | 575,693 392,196 531,245 | 985,796 |1,058,645 |1,049,557 970,001 
Duly eee cece ere 391,186 573,554 | 393,464 | 529,575 | 997,670 |1,056,975 |1, 047,811 949,792 
AUSUSU LS eee 389,511 567,022 | 402,249 543,605 |1,011,341 |1,067,890 |1,048, 686 918,271 
September........ 392, 423 564,796 | 410,954 | 562,355 |1,014,030 |1,066,595 |1,029,965 874,373 
October: seen. 385,262 | 553,338 | 405,757 | 568,564 |1,005,830 |1,053,486 |1,011,340 856, 767 
November........ 378,992 527,213 396,384 | 563,117 |1,009,262 11,049,738 | 998,940 848,057 
December......... 367,724 | 499,893 | 380,612 | 544,817 | 992,880 |1,021,630 | 961,820 819,619 
MALE 
UB ITUEN Aes. BM ee ae 243,682 | 397,459 | 257,445 | 381,997 | 683,455 751, 269 738, 764 708, 008 
MeDruarvareqecere 253,178 | 410,865 | 260,728 | 385,955 698, 435 755,181 737, 647 709, 563 
Marche sence ee: 263, 849 426,713 267,259 | 391,623 708,845 | 757,702 737,761 708, 642 
yeW oy | Waka Sa toe eee 274, 821 443,560 | 271,348 | 398,982 720,285 | 755,888 | 737,913 709, 043 
MSN iene eae Seek 294,095 | 459,783 285,705 | 416,963 736, 499 764,158 747,746 714,926 
Une R A were les 304,395 | 460,294 296,937 | 417,975 750,012 776, 003 762,126 714, 892 
Sraliy eee ee ee 304,020 | 459,051 300,329 | 417,987 | 756,047 | 779,687 | 762,939 704, 868 
AUIS US Cement e tees 301,234 | 449,721 302,969 | 421,895 | 753,663 WM soo (515.135 677, 102 
September........ 298,918 | 441,510 | 304,908 | 431,509 748,193 767,043 737,347 638, 286 
Octobers: -72..nen: 291,973'4 482,576 |) 38015315 | 437,220) 739,884 754, 484 724, 084 627, 566 
November........ 286, 511 412,114 | 294,945 | 432,920 | 739,471 WE OAM 717,179 622,762 
December......... 277,854 | 391,903 285,690 | 422,538 | 731,647 738,073 698, 990 609, 035 


Hours Worked by Wage-Earners.—F rom 1932, the first year for which figures 
on hours worked per week by wage-earners are available, to 1945, each firm was 
required to report the number of hours worked by all its wage-earners during the 
month in which the greatest number had been employed, the only exception being 
the years 1988 and 1939 when one week in a month of normal employment was 
reported. In 1938 the number of hours worked per week were compiled by sex, and 
a change was also made in the analysis of the weekly hours worked. Since 1940 the 
hours worked per week include overtime while prior to that overtime was excluded. 
These changes make it impossible to measure accurately the changes in the number 
of hours worked per week. In any case, the figures in Tables 17 to 20 do not refer 
to any particular month, since the month of highest employment might be May for 
one firm and October for another; they represent the summation of the different 
months of highest employment as reported by all firms. For a given industry, 
however, the month of highest employment is more significant as in this case it 
coincides for a great number of firms engaged in the same industry. 
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_ For all wage-earners, the hours worked per week declined from 48-9 in 1932 to 
47-2 in 1989, and reached 50-6 in 1941, some of the increase no doubt being due to 
the inclusion.of overtime. Since then there was a counter movement in the hours 
worked, especially among females, due to the employment of many workers on a 
part-time basis. Whereas in 1939 there were only 2-8 p.c. of male and 5-3 p.c. of 
female wage-earners working under 30 hours per week, in 1944 these percentages 
rose to 5-3 and 12-5 respectively. Since the end of the War the normal working 
week has been dropping steadily. In 1945 average hours per week for male wage- 
earners totalled 47-6 and for females 42-7. Female wage-earners worked on an 
average 4-9 hours less than their male co-workers. Table 1 of the Labour Chapter, 
p. 631, shows the changes that have taken place in the employment of women in 
industry and certain services from 1942 to 1947. 


17.—Wage-Earners in Manufacturing, Working Specified Numbers of Hours! per Week 
in the Month of Highest Employment, 1938-45 


Norr.—Hours worked per week in 1932-37 are given at p. 386 of the 1942 edition of the Canada Year 
Book; in 1940 at p. 392 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Hours Worked per Week 1938 | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


Totat WAGE-HARNERS 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


BLDHGY O) KeST so Geeks id ges Hea ain ae ne a 24,073 19, 849 48,714 74,406 87,817 79,398 
BU BUS 92 Beuahaicnes aR eee ae ee a 99,125 85,597 98,200 | 128,755 | 151,280 174,378 
FLD Sie dail Se he a i a a Se 83, 763 81,128 88,049 88, 964 112,840 130, 536 
ZN a AES ous BA RIO oe TRC a = 66, 268 64,031 80,613 | 100,861 108,585 116,431 
Le ete ty 2G RELY Bisa eres ceo hre ee ae EE AEC 121,625 | 130,506 | 244,899 | 248,088 | 245,024 230,175 
A OB Ue es eae Re ee scares ie hs a sate .o!ajatanw cats 62,294 65,822 | 105,484 | 115,606 | 116,473 105, 331 
OLS Date EA eM Oe Roe Semen lake ce ay 39,596 46, 165.|'147,229:| 151,231 128,580 90,411 
DOES, tet Ne chert aha Bery. Ri es, ons 6 a tbe ws 20,575 24,316 63, 702 62,701 51,965 34, 748 
DOR ORS ee Ree .. Syohiie s civtshe ea. Wla t Ae vas 60, 755 61,067 | 193,297 | 176,730 | 140,295 81,517 
UG)! NRO PS gies Ree eae ae eee Bete 8,755 8,478 73,590 60, 665 46, 046 Stnnyal 
Totals, Wage-Earners............ 586,829 | 586,959 | 1,143,727 | 1,208,002 | 1,188,905 | 1,076,496 

Average Hours per Week......... 46-7 47-2 50-2 | 48-8 47-5 46-2 

MALE 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
DU ROPRL CASE tte atts. ie Se ate te edd wisi Gusto iar 15, 439 12, 868 30, 166 39, 985 45,414 41,111 
ha ge et ce met eiolag vials «OMA ee 75, 842 64.780 59, 146 68, 530 83, 293 100, 446 
Ae RE TP athe have ck Ohieis lets eeisicts 59, 983 57, 667 58, 342 53, 563 76,141 89, 623 
A MME a PRICE NL UAIRE oi nye orctonk ere aie Bohs 88 47,877 45,703 47, 403 62,701 67,306 75,391 
SOME NE RO PE hein cs tole ve, picemefosst es 97,287 | 103,636 | 182,783 | 185,913 | 182,798 175,116 
CREST) SAR MR oS Ships ere eee meee eR AEE Te 45,981 48,378 70,870 75, 975 80, 878 77,019 
ALOE be Se 9 See a as ee hy, a Ae ee 33,744 37, 439 106, 657 114, 739 100, 621 72,781 
HD) cc 5a) SORE ac BOI eRe aes ers 16, 498 19, 766 48,996 49,194 42,214 28,910 
AGE TY Re OS Be TS Si a ee 56,171 DO Sota liledio. | 158,657) = ylaswrol 74,043 
GO IMAC ONOL a rteies Stee: Molo occ 7s Otte tel ars ove 8, 224 8,036 67,776 56, 837 42,618 31;3l1 
Totals, Male Wage-Earners......... 457,041 | 455,110 | 843,914 | 866,094 | 850,034 765,751 
Average Hours per Week........... 47-3 48-1 51-3 50-4 49-1 47-6 


1For 1938 and 1939, the hours worked do not include overtime, while for 1942 to 1945 overtime is 
included. 
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HOURS WORKED IN THE FORTY LEADING INDUSTRIES 
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Subsection 3.—Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries 


In 1945 the 29,050 establishments covered employed 190,707 salaried employees 
and 928,665 wage-earners, a total of 1,119,372 persons. Out of every 1,000 persons 
employed in manufacturing 170 were classed as salary-earners and 830 as wage- 
earners; the former earned 22-6 p.c. and the latter 77-4 p.c. of the total amount 
paid out as remuneration for services. 


A notable feature during the past few years was the reduction in the disparity 
between average annual salaries and wages. Whereas in 1939 average annual wages 
were only 55-8 p.c. of average annual salaries, in 1948 the percentage rose to 75-8 
and declined to 70-0 in 1945. This tendency towards equalization was, in part, 
due to the controls adopted by the Government which tended to stabilize salaries 
more than wages. The increase in average wages was also influenced by the fact 
that large numbers of wage-earners were employed in the highly paid iron and steel 
industries, and by the increase in number of hours worked, some of it at overtime pay. 


Ontario has a larger proportion of females among its salaried employees than 
the other provinces. The same situation prevails in Quebec with regard to wage- 
earners, due, no doubt, to the textile industries of the Province. The importance of 
the textile industries in providing employment to females is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that of all female wage-earners engaged in the manufacturing industries of 
Canada in 1945, 34-8 p.c. were found in the textile group. Normally, the percentage 
is much higher. During the War large numbers of female wage-earners were employed 
in the aircraft and miscellaneous chemical industries. For this reason the percentage 
employed in the textile industries declined. 


The average salary in 1945 amounted to $2,191 which was $445 or 25-5 p.c. 
higher than in 1989. Salaried employees in Ontario with $2,273 received the highest 
salary. Quebec was second with $2,190, British Columbia third with $2,170 and 
Manitoba fourth with $2,026. The fact that head offices of many large corporations 
are located at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver tends to raise the 
average salaries in the provinces in which these cities are located. 


21.—Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Indus- 
trial Groups, 1945, with Totals for Significant Years, 1933-45 


Salaries Wages 
Vpay Salaried Wage- 
Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
———_—_————_| Salaries. |Salaries | --——————_ Wages Wages 
Male |Female Male |Female 
No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
GSS a a ae er itera Mec te: 67,875) 18,761) 139,317,946) 1,608] 287,266) 94,756) 296,929,878 777 
BOSE Pe Fee ama were er pe 71,963) 20,132) 148,760,126] 1,615] 326,598] 101,119] 355,090,929 830 
D020 sect wie See cence Coe aeons 46,213) 21,717) 160,455,080) 1,638] 353,790) 104,944] 399,012,697 870 
AOSG sed leet ices eee 81,409) 23,008) 173,198,057) 1,659] 379,977) 109,965) 438,873,377 896 
CUE? Bee Ota chy ee ca, he 91,092] 24,735) 195,983,475) 1,692] 427,285) 117,339] 525,743,562 965 
LOSS or aa ete eo eee 95,270} 25,319] 207,386,381) 1,719] 409,172) 112,255] 498,282,208 956 
1939. 5A Be 98,165) 26,607] 217,839,334) 1,'746)) 415,488) 117,854] 519,971,819 975. 
194053 Ee ee ee 104,267} 31,493}, 241,599,761! 1,780) 491,439) 135,045) 679,273,104) 1,084 
1941 OS ee ae 117,251] 41,693) 286,336,861} 1,801] 626,825] 175,409] 978,525,782) 1,220 
1942S et cece ee eee 123,125} 54,062) 334,870,793} 1,890) 732,319] 242,585/1,347,934,049| 1,383 
1943....... bind cly en het neo Te 128,679) 64,516) 388,857,505) 2,013] 762,854) 285,019|1,598,434,879, 1,525. 


1944. Ra ce eee reer 126,858] 65,700) 418,065,594, 2,171\| 744,635| 285,68911,611,555,776| 1,564 
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21.—Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Indus- 
trial Groups, 1945, with Totals for Significant Years, 1933-45—concluded 


Salaries Wages 
Year, Province and Salaried Wage- 
Industrial Group Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
——__——_————_| Salaries |Salaries|/--————————_|_ Wages Wages 
Male |Female Male |)Female 
No $ $ No. No $ $ 
Provinces, 19451 
Prince Edward Island. . 273 89 363,407} 1,004 929 560} 1,315,805 884 
INova ScOtiavcs sess wee es 2,909 1/1383 7,059, 034 1,746] 25,176 4,205| 44,644,211 1,519 
New Brunswick...... eral 2,330 895 6, 142, 204 1,905) 15,458] 3,820] 26,265,844 1,362 
RUC OG. is rae Os cts eck 44,171) 18,507). 137,286, 894 2,190) 226,611) 94,742) 470,186,549 1, 463 
ONGARIO,h cutee ae ie ess 'naee 60,389} 33,898] 214, 287, 890 2,273] 304,570) 119,199] 668, 195, 497 1,577 
Manitougespes con cra not 4, 588 1,910] 18,166,228 2,026)| 23,267 8,602) 46, 647,881 1, 464 
Saskatchewan...........+. 1,946 794 4,344, 729 1, 586 7,216 1,661] 12,560, 877 1,415 
VA TDETEG din Satish cae aes cake 2,904 1,225 7,550, 914 1,829] 13,692 8,665} 25,209, 412 1,452 
British Columbia......... 9,072) 3,653] 27,615,891} 2,170} 63,664] 11,585] 182,803,242] 1,765 
Yukon and Northwest 
EL DETILONICS esc ente «ts ot 19 2 40,428] 1,925 oF 6 86,512} 2,012 
Canada, 1945......... 128,601} 62,106] 417,857,619) 2,191] 680,620] 248,045|1,427,915,830| 1,538 
InpusTRIAL Group, 19451 
“Vegetable products........ 17,954} 7,917) 53,261,638} 2,059) 69,783) 39,657] 142,749,050) 1,304 
Animal products.......... 12,637) 5,247) 33,456,720} 1,871) 55,784) 24,649) 104,948,543); 1,306 
Textiles and textile prod- 

UCTS etary soa act 11,773) 7,246) 48,084,146) 2,528) 52,897) 86,232) 159,545,325) 1,467 
Wood and paper products..| 28,787) 10,655} 76,793,176 1,947] 135,313] 24,618] 229,386,240 1, 434 
Tron and its products...... 30,590} 16,154] 109,849,265) 2,348] 248,276] 26,699] 527,486,725) 1,918 
Non-ferrous metal prod- 

HoB Dy BoA ale eS a Mel a 10,950} 6,080) 39,857,520) 2,340) 51,540) 19,780) 118,501,217} 1,662 
Non-metallic mineral prod- 

UGES eee. seceie a cece swale s 8,964) 1,539] 12,603,916} 2,290) 23,851] 3,171] 44,589,763} 1,650 
Chantel and allied prod- 

UGES Sees hah Ss be 8,388) -5,243] 31,375,553) 2,302) 31,569] 15,523] 74,642,432) 1,585 
Mircsliansces industries. . 8,558] 2,025) 12,575,685) 2,252) 11,657 7,716) 26,066, 535 1,345 


1¥or statistics of annual earnings of wage-earners, by sex, see Table 24. 


The average wage in 1945 amounted to $1,538 which was $563 or 57-7 p.c. 
higher than in 1939. The manufacturing industries of British Columbia paid the 
highest average wages of $1,765 per annum, followed by Ontario with $1,577, Nova 
Scotia $1,519, Manitoba $1,464, Quebec $1,463, Alberta $1,452, etc. The high 
figures shown for Yukon and the Northwest Territories in regard to average wages 
are due to the unusual conditions under which industry is carried on in these regions 
and are not representative. Statistics of the distribution of employees by provinces 
and groups as well as average annual earnings are given in Table 21, and for a sub- 
division of wage-earners by sex, see Table 24. 


Average Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—In only 
eleven industries did average salaries exceed $2,500 in 1945; breweries, pulp and 
paper, automobiles, primary iron and steel, men’s factory clothing, petroleum pro- 
ducts, acids, alkalies and salts, brass and copper products, silk and artificial silk, 
women’s factory clothing, and railway rolling-stock. In twenty-three they ranged 
between $2,000 and $2,500, in four they ranged between $1,500 and $2,000 and in 
the remaining two they were below $1,500. The lowest salaries were reported by the 
sawmilling, butter and cheese and bread industries, each of which includes a large 
proportion of small establishments. 
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The highest annual wages, those above $1,900, were paid in ten industries, in 
all of which the proportion of skilled workers is high and the proportion of female 
workers is low. The automobile industry with $2,365 was the highest in this group, 
followed by aircraft with $2,211, bridge and structural steel $2,062, shipbuilding 
$2,046, railway rolling-stock $1,986, acids, alkalies and salts $1,946, miscellaneous 
iron and steel products $1,943, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining $1,928, 
petroleum products $1,918, and primary iron and steel $1,907. In twelve other 
industries average wages ranged between $1,600 and $1,900 in all of which the 
proportion of female workers is low. In fourteen other industries average wages 
ranged between $1,100 and $1,600, while in the remaining four they were below 
- $1,100. The latter group includes industries made up of a large number of small 
establishments, in these the proportion of female workers is high. Fruit and 
vegetable preparations, hosiery and knitted goods, biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, 
etc., and leather boots and shoes are the industries included in this group. Employ- 
ment by sex and average annual earnings in the forty leading industries is given in 


Table 22, and the annual earnings by sex in Tables 25 and 26. 
22.—Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1945, with Comparative 
Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1944 


Nors.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. For a subdivision of 
annual earnings of wage-earners, by sex, see Tables 25 and 26. 


Salaries Wages 
Salaried Average Wage- Average 
Industry Employees Total Salaries Earners Total Wages 
Fe: Salaries ye Wage 
Male Hales 1945 | 1944]) Male tals 1945 | 1944 
No. No $ $ $ No. No $ $ $ 
1|Shipbuilding and re- 

DAL SR Re tea 2,673} 1,157) 8,848, 958/2,310|2,301}) 48,019} 1,269) 90,621, 635/2,046|2, 055 
LAILCT ALG ae. setae aio trees 5,432} 3,419) 20,201, 157/2,282)2, 144) 23,179) 5,782) 64,029, 346|2, 2111/1, 998 
3|Pulp and paper......... 4,360] 1,621} 16,766, 154|2, 803]2, 846] 32,867] 1,148] 63,696, 490)1, 873}1, 858 
4|Electrical apparatus 

- and supplies......... 6,151] 3,835] 22,665, 855|2,270|2, 253] 21,074] 13,069] 58,802, 940|1,576/1, 548 
5| Railway rolling-stock..| 1,824 435| 5,681,369/2,515}2, 588) 27, 840 416] 56,112,570/1, 986}2, 010 
6|Primary iron and steel] 1,499 923 6, 464, 082/2,669/2, 499]| 25, 970 986} 51,398, 407/1, 907/1, 930 
CilltsenwmacMulkeye oo oo be soe ao 6, 897 560 7,182,144) 963] 950)! 35,623 960} 46,835, 356]1, 280}1, 233 
8|Misc.chemical products| 2,407] 1,393 8, 815, 220/2, 320}2, 205] 16,110} 9,304} 41,882, 051]1, 628]1, 556 
§|Machinery:....- 2 a sae 3,632) 1,928) 11,898, 163}2,140/2, 242] 19,152} 1,573] 35,084, 213]1, 693]1, 808 
10} Automobiles........... 2,074; 1,105 8, 779, 8380/2, 762|2, 668]| 14, 495 241| 34,843, 840/2,365/2, 347 
11)Misc. iron and’ steel 

DEOGUCES ee eee oe 2254 elo ul 8, 544, 421/2, 397/2, 319!) 13,562) 3,536] 33, 223, 783]1, 943/1, 983 

12|Slaughtering and meat 

Packing es ketweehee 2,993} 1,400} 9,328,341/2, 123)2,126) 14,728] 4,094] 30,681, 547/1, 630!1,514 

13|Clothing, women’s fac- 

COL VEE Se Tee 2,742} 1,674) 11,2385, 917|2,544/2,445)) 5,087) 18,472] 28,249, 910]1,199]1, 143 

14)Rubber goods, inel. 
rubber footwear..... 2,628] 1,462} 8, 886,047/2,173/2,211]) 13,628] 5,772} 30,225, 430)1, 55811, 575 
15|Bread and other bak- 
ery products......... 3,457) 1,294). 7,351,376/1,547|1, 477] 16,868] 7,426) 30,977, 098}]1,275]1, 239 
16|Clothing, men’sfactory| 2,442} 1,283] 9,985, 649/2,681/2,596)| 6,608] 17,090] 26,948, 251/1,137|1, 105 
17|Printing and publishing] 5,938} 3,389] 17,687,080)1,896|1,797]| 8,248] 1,923) 17,339, 922]1, 705/1, 657 
18} Non-ferrous metal f 

smelting and refining} 2,117 632}  6,812,501|2, 478)2, 319] 13,281 741| 27,040, 619}1, 928]1, 786 
19} Automobile supplies...) 1,461 953 5, 899, 753|2, 44412, 302) 12,206) 2,770) 27,216, 114}1, 817/1, 844 
20|Castings, iron.......... , 105 571 4,027, 320|2, 403/2, 361]| 13, 430 620] 25,289, 6291, 800}1, 804 
21|Cotton yarn and cloth. 769 552 3,165, 270)2,396}2, 561]| 11,207) 9,118) 24, 855,063)1, 223)1, 197 
22\Sheet metal products..}| 1,663 922 5, 746, 464/2, 223)2, 225) 10,974} 3,562) 21,990,091]1,513]1, 521 
23|Butter and cheese..... ,9391 1,664 7,171, 74811, 280|1, 295i 12,311| 1,521} 19,692, 706\1, 424|1, 387 
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22.—Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1945, with Comparative 
Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1944—concluded 


Salaries Wages 
Salaried Average Wage- Average 
Industry Employees Total Salaries Earners Total Wages 
fe: alaries ri ages : 
Male wale 1945 | 1944]; Male maa 1945 | 1944 
No. No. $ $ $ No. No. $ $ $ 
24|Hosiery and knitted 

POOGGMEA. seed e aceon 1, 264 995} 5,196, 938)2,301/2,414) 6,462) 14,933] 21,443, 405/1,002} 983 
25|Hardware, tools and 

GULLOR Ves hes Rele ees 1,350 892} 5,427, 541}2,421)2,393] 9,795) 2,864) 20,598, 185}1,627)1, 725 
26| Brass and copper prod- 

GUSH a Hale hn dicho ast 1,238 687| 4,940, 963)2, 567|2, 473] 9,324) 2,018} 20,739, 986)1, 829)1, 821 
27 Pentae and _book- 

leihevar tit due aetna Sam Bar 2,960! 1,283] 8, 616,479}2,031]1,960] 7,874) 4,730] 16,663, 465]1,322/1, 286 
28 sone” nad shoes, leath- 

Bn SB iets 1, 637 740} 5,577, 296/2,346/2,322) 9,676] 8,043} 19,091,578]1,077|1,072 
29 Mee shiteral imple- 

ATLENESH Cars ome e's 1,510 796| 4,851, 144/2,104/2,112) 10,219} 1,029) 19,558,382)1, 739|1, 762 
SO UTNIGULOL sysctl cc o-oo 1, 613 580) 4,548, 720)2,072)2, 145) 11,817; 1,719} 17,346, 039)]1, 2811, 284 
31| Biscuits, confectionery, 

COCOA MOLEC ease on 1,856 740| 5,928, 768|2,284|2,301) 4,426} 6,930] 11,499, 809]1.013) 973 
32|Silk and artificial silk. 763}. 504] 38,241, 263]2,558)2,578) 6,275) 4,408) 12,946,178]1,212/1, 186 
33|Fruit and vegetable 

preparations......... 15005 702} 8,697,146]1,815}1, 865) 6,391] 6,012) 12,420,026]1,001/ 960 
34|Planing mills, sash and 

door factories........ 1, 638 446] 3,521, 935]1,690/1, 707] 9,350 355| 12,169, 478]1, 253}1, 229 
SOOWOELICS aah ots 5 o.ci 1,175 849] 4,472, 739)2,935|2, 813] 5,515 554} 10,850, 461)1, 787|1, 760 
36|Bridge and structural 

LCL mi te sts 6 1,088 360 8,517, 754|2,429|2, 824) 5,470 139} 11,569,376]2,062)2, 111 
37| Acids, alkalies and salts 919 375) 3,380, 4762, 612/2,493] 5,446 282) 11,147,032 1, 946}1, 864 
38|Boxes and bags, paper. 896 582} 3,674, 890|2, 486/2,404) 4,320) 4,964 10, 314, 47411, 111 1: 072 
39|Scientific and_ profes- 

sional equipment... tots 809} 4,864, 848)2,293]2,244) 3,234) -1,870) 9,099, 225/1, 783|1, 923 
40|Petroleum products....} 1,001 277| 3,347, 333|2, 61912, 662] 5,343 154| 10,543, 977|1, 918}1, 953 

Totals, Forty Leading 

Industries.......... 94,013) 44,600) 301,945, 602)|2,178/2, 152/532, 404/172, 397 |1,129,538,087/1, 603 /1,637 
Grand Totals, All In- 

dustries............. 128,601) 62,106) 417,857, 619)2,191/2, 171/680, 620| 248, 045|1,427,915,830/1,538}1,564 


Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings.—In comparing earnings by 
provinces or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in each 
case since the distribution of industries has very definitely a regional significance. 
In some industries a labour force possessing deftness and speed or the ability to 
exercise muscular strength is necessary, in others the labour force must exercise 
craftsmanship or possess a high degree of technical knowledge. Workers in these 
latter industries naturally command relatively higher wages than those employed in 
industries whose employees are routine workers. 


The ranking of provinces and industries as regards annual earnings is in many 
cases different from that of weekly or hourly earnings since the factors of number of 
weeks worked per year and number of hours worked per week enter into the picture. 
So that, while in general the same observations apply, a close study of the differences 
between the averages shown in Tables 21 and 22 will be of value to the student. 


The figures given in Tables 23 to 26 are based on an analysis of a pay-list cover- 
ing one week in the month of highest employment. For this reason the figures do 
not refer to any particular month, since the month of highest employment might 
be May for one firm and October for another; they represent the summation of the 
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different months of highest employment as reported by all the firms. For a partic- 
ular industry, however, the month of highest employment is more significant as in 
such case it coincides for a great number of firms engaged in the same industry. 


Average weekly earnings of male wage-earners for manufacturing as a whole 
amounted to $35-04 in 1945, an increase of $12-81 or 57-6 p.c. as compared with 
1939. Average hourly earnings advanced from 46-2 cents in 1939 to 73-6 cents in 
1945, an increase of 59-3 p.c. Annual earnings at $1,739 were 61-6 p.c. higher. 


Female wage-earners received on an average $19-84 per week in 1945, an 
increase of $7-06 or 55-2 p.c. as compared with 1939. Hourly earnings at 46-5 
cents were 64-3 p.c. higher, while annual earnings at $984 were 59-0 p.c. higher. 


23.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female 
Wage-Earners, 1934=45 1! 


Average Earnings Hours 
Year —_ ———] Worked 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly ‘| per week 


ALL WAGE-EARNERS 


$ erie $ No. 
10345 i TS PR eo Thee eR ere ta ie eee 830 18-30 0-372 49-2 
1038 DO ete a Bie Vice eine itr eee, Beeman S : 870 18-50 0-380 48-7 
POSH TARE Ree Oe ce RR et TRE Ne DRS eee 896 18-96 0-389 48-7 
LOST EES. Re OE Bele Sa ee Med ees 965 2 2 48-8 
TICE Lat ai kN BAO oo toatl fi 6 SRI Oh gM ES TE a 956 19-49 0-417 46-7 
$980 S50 Che Aes ee PL, ee Bre me ann ae 975 20-14 0-427 47-2 
1040 Broke SS NEA Ra eee 1,084 22-35 0-446 50-1 
PORTS ca! SS thers Oe eae Bae I ee ae eee 1,220 24-95 0-494 50-5 
LOADS Pe OR: Seed, Ris eee 0 ne een ee 1,383 28-18 0-561 50-2 
TELL. Bae eee BLE Ra atlas ts ies A Seber Geo MA On Saari 1,525 29-87 0-612 48-8 
LOEA LURE CE Nite ce he es, SR aie ae a, Rennie eae 1,564 31-05 0-654 47-5 
LOSB sass parses saa egestas oe cs ster Balle edly epee ame 1,538 30-98 0-669 46-3 
MALE 
1088 ts cot FOR TES Ra CARN Oe SO a es 930 20-31 0-407 49-93 
LOS5 So toa ober cb trey. a came, We ete Se 966 20-41 0-413 49-43 
TSG OER so a REN St ye ene eRe 995 20-92 0-423 49-43 
LOB TERN Sagi olan das ere ge ROS Oe At ned Wie eek eae aed 2 2 2 2 
REET Bega Sat eh pee a its Wats ear ee gkottame Cpr eahy, See! 1,055 21-49 0-454 47-3 
LOS Fie te ae rete on Pee) oe ads I ae ore 1,076 22-23 0-462 48-1 
1640 i 6 eee ee hese beck rote ee ee: 1, 202 24-83 0-488 50-9 
1041 5 ie Ve it, Seat ten oe Cents ee 1,355 27-72 0-538 51-5 
1049 HWE Ce OL MME se oy - Papa miehe Mota Caner nae 1,558 31-75 0-619 51-3 
1083 Fhe ae MR ad as Ob rial. Jae seen WE oar ae, 1, 726 33-80 0-671 50-4 
1044 ee NR RP Ne aT ee eek OL) See 1,761 34-95 0-712 49-1 
TR Si eS ee SE OE Pee eM Pe we RL 2 1,739 35-04 0-736 47-6 
FEMALE 

TOR4 IA he So eit tah adn: Sees ete as 539 11-80 0-251 46-93 
1985 SOs oe ee, gee ee ee eee 570 12-04 0-259 46-53 
1086. 3. Ve ee ont Ree a ee eee 577 12-20 0-262 46-53 
iN hy bate Re RE MeL) Oo ae Mia Leahey Fores 2 2 2 2 
1038)" 3. es sel Sas ohh hk SR ee a 594 12-10 0-271 44.6 
LOSO FUE ANS. eS he etude ea me eee ae 619 12-78 0-283 45-2 
TOL Oeste k aah. is ek tate al Skee sitet Me taimenanhe: then 655 13-52 0-286 47-3 
UY CR eae cre TM NE Beadle CP SEM Do" eas ta 736 15-05 0-316 47-6 
LOSD Steer pite Pee it. tees bee ae i da 98 854 17-41 0-371 46-9. 
bY ie Oe Garena tral o AAREIR Renee Ct Var © ani a AN 987 19-33 0-431 44-8 
1944 5 SSSI a Saree ie We OAS RP ere PU Re et 1,051 20-89 0-479 43-6 
1945 5 Ee Ee mR An oe Se 984 19-84 0-465 42-7 


1 Butter and cheese factories and fish-curing and -packing plants are excluded in the years 1938 to 1945, 
while sawmills are also excluded in 1945. By including sawmills, weekly earnings in 1945 would have been 
about $34-35 for male wage-earners. 2 Not available. 3’ Estimated on the basis of hours worked 
by female wage-earners in 1938 and 1939 as compared with those worked by male wage-earners in those 
years. 
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24.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Wage-Earners, Classified by 
Sex, Province and Industrial Group, 1945 


Average Earnings Hours Average Earnings Hours 


Province or Industrial Group | =| |_——————__ faa [dtp Shea “WSL her a 
Annual Weekly| Hourly | Week | Annual |Weekly| Hourly | Week 


MALE FEMALE 

~% $ cts. No. $ $ cts. No. 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,080 | 30-00 59-3 50-6 557 | 15-49 30-7 50-5 
NOV DeOUs Seo epee se a een 1,640 34-67 72:8 47-6 799 16-89 36°8 45-9 
New AbrunswiGkis isicotiss.ts cok aces 1,515 | 31-67 63-1 50-2 744 15-54 35-2 44-1 
Mnebecrs. Ghis oases ee 1,684 34°13 68-7 49-7 935 18-97 42-9 44.2 
OYSE RSA cheeks Aner se cers ey See thar fia iar a 1,790 36-02 77-1 46-7 1,024 20-61 49-5 41-6 
MEST LO Die eae, Hite a Hehe care 1, 667 32-88 T13 46-1 914 18-03 42-3 42-6 
Saskatchewan fiers ae saslew yok 1,526 32-36 69-4 46-6 934 19-81 45-6 43-4 
URGE eos gist oicie ec aateiians Bae 1,599 32-54 70-7 46-0 961 19-55 46-0 42-5 
British Columbiaehi ces. oocse eee 1,879 36-21 83-4 43-4 1,139 21-96 53-4 41-1 

Yukon and Northwest Territories..| 2,110 | 48-96 98-7 49-6 - ~ = ~ 
Pamadareyee so see 1,739 | 35-04 73-6 44-6 984 | 19-84 46-5 42-4 
Vegetable products................ 1,563 | 30-49 62-2 49-0 850 | 16-59 39-2 42-3 
ANIMA PrOGUCtS occ avai now slack 1,490 30-73 66-7 46-1 890 18-34 43-3 42-4 
Textiles and textile products....... 1,519 | 30-25 63-7 47-5 919 | 18-32 43-1 42-5 
Wood and paper products?......... 1,547 | 32-34 67-5 47-9 815 17-03 40-6 41-9 
From and its products. 25.8. 2.3.le 1,978 38-86 82-0 47-4 1,365 | 26-82 60-8 44-1 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 1, 841 36-64 77-8 47-1 1,193 23-76 55-0 43-2 
Non-metallic mineral products.....| 1,725 | 33-46 70-6 47-4 || 1,088 | 21-10 48-6 43-4 
Chemicals and allied products..... 1, 803 33°83 71-4 47-4 1,143 21-45 49-5 43-3 
Miscellaneous industries........... 1,607 | 32-70 71-2 45-9 951 19-36 46-4 41-7 
1 Exclusive of butter and cheese and fish-curing and -packing plants. 2 Exclusive of sawmills. 


25.—The Forty Industries Employing the Greatest Numbers of Male Wage-Earners, 
Ranked According to the Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings, 1945 


a Ae ee tig the rank of these industries as regards the annual employment of male wage-earners, see 
able 19. 


_ Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Annual Average 
Earnings Earnings Earnings Hours 
Industry wa | | | Worked 
per 
s Amount} Rank}Amount| Rank|Amount| Rank} Week 
$ $ $ No 
IMA TILOIMO DIES a mete: icthe ecleRe tn ees ok che resco 48-53 il 1-069 1-):92;385 1 45-4 
ARTEPRE LM pare eee ches clits o's 2 ae Oe Be oes toe 44-13 2 0-951 2 2,295 2 46-4 
3| Bridge and structural steel.................05: 41-23 3 | 0-862 6 | 2,078 3 47-8 
Ai. obipbuliding And-repairsi. cso. sacs csse ode as 39-54 4] 0-843 7 | 2,063 4 46-9 
Stameilway rolling-Sstock s.a5cc oh os aok gee eelelaee 39-51 5 0-866 5 1,996 6 45-6 
Gierrinary Iron and steel! oo y.8 ok. nek kee luek 39-50 6 | 0-811 TSA aeeL980 11 48-7 
%| Miscellaneous iron and steel products.......... 39-20 7 | 0-812 1i 2,056 5 48-3 
Bi PAntomobilersupplissi sire alee OMe bee eects 39-14 8 | 0-812 12} 1,945 9 48-2 
§| Brass and copper products.............--..05. 38-50 9 0-816 10 1,927 12 47-2 
10) Clothing, women’s factory........0.......00:- 88-15 10} 0-926 3 1,918 13 41-2 
PS NTECHING SHOPS risa culs hr Oris ee ees Sete ees 87°88 11 0:776 17 1, 833 18 48-8 
12) Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining....... 37-76 12} 0-785 14 | 1,953 8 48-1 
13) Agricultural implements.:.......5....5....0.. 37-49 13} 0-783 15 |. 1, 783 23 47-9 
iePrintine and. publishing: 10. cu.tes sates ce ose 37°31 14 | 0-876 4 1,913 14 42-6 
15| Acids, alkalies and salts..............0.000005 37-16 15 | 0-768 18 1, 964 i 48-4 
AGO UHANG, DADCTS ote wend Coches te caus etek 37-05 16 | 0-734 24 | 1,892 15 50-5 
Ager etroleum products.) cic... fas et 23 oes wae he 36-95 17 | 0-827 8 | 1,934 10 44-7 
POMP NGHIN OG IONE cc odecte ce oh eee cone a ene 36-31 18 0-744 21 1, 828 19 48-8 
MOT MNLACIIMEIY. . Are ices chnae stedac wea tc konee lve cone are 36-09 19 0-737 23 1, 748 26 49-0 
20| Rubber goods, including rubber footwear...... 36-05 20 | 0-779 16 | 1,802 22 46-3 
21| Hardware, tools and cutlery.................. 36-00 21 | 0-741 22 1,809 20 48-6 
22| Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 35-83 22 | 0-762 19 | 1,803 21 47-0 
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25.—The Forty Industries Employing the Greatest Numbers of Male Wage-Earners, 
Ranked According to the Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings, 1945 


—concluded. 
Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Annual Average 
Earnings Earnings Earnings Hours 
Industry. | | ———_ Worked 
per 
Amount} Rank |Amount|Rank |Amount|Rank | Week 
$ $ $ No 
2a Clothing wimen SH#actoLye ve.ccso se eo oineiceei. 35-12 23 | 0-821 9 1,747 25 42-8 
24| Breweries..... AA hs OE A oe ee EEA 7) Me a 34-64 24 | 0-678 291} 1,846 17 51-1 
25| Miscellaneous chemical products.............. 34-23 25 | 0-716 25.| 1,851 16 47-8 
26lnSheot metal products. sess ae see e 33-65 26 | 0-713 26 | 1,662 27 47-2 
galeerintine and: bookbinding. 5, s4aeaeeniaee oe 33-52 27} 0-752 20 | 1,661 28 44-6 
28| Heating and cooking apparatus................ 32-97 28 | 0-693 28 1, 620 29 47-6 
29| Slaughtering and meat packing............... 32-74 29 |} 0-710 27 1,765 24 46-1 
30} Bread and other bakery products............. 29-65 30 | 0-593 32 1,518 30 50-0 
Sli sillwandtartiteralss liked rceentie eee ee 29-11 31 | 0-576 34 | 1,428 34 50-5 
32| Hosiery and knitted goods................+06- 28-98 32 | 0-600 31 1460Rea 32 48-3 
33s Rlour andifeed millshck sees: . same nan ee 28-46 33 | 0-565 36 | 1,498 31 50-4 
S4 od TeNITbUre: Se Ata eae ies oe ee ee ere ee 28-08 34 0-604 30 1,340 36 46-5 
Sie Cotton varmbandscl Opin meee meee 27°48 85 | 0-556 ove 6153803 37 49-3 
36| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc............. 27-17 36 0-589 33 1,299 38 46-1 
$7| Planing mills, sash and door factories......... 27-11 37 | 0-549 38 1, 432 33 49-4 
S8leBoxes WOOGEN. Wachee iies cre teers ee ee 26-84 38 | 0-566 35 | 1,410 35 47-4 
89| Boots and shoes; leather..........0....00.0050- 26-05 39 | 0-585] | 39 1,270 39 48-7 
40| Fruit and vegetable preparations.............. 25-69 40 | 0-522 40 | 1,214 40 49-2 
Average, Forty Leading Industries...... 35-92 - 0-755 - 1,822 - 47-6 
Average, All Industries!.................. 35-04 - 0-736 - 1,739 - 47-6 


1 Exclusive of sawmills, butter and cheese and fish-curing and -packing plants. 


26.—The Forty Industries Employing the Greatest Numbers of Female Wage-Earners, 
Ranked According to the Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings, 1945 


Nortre.—For the rank of these industries as regards the annual employment of female wage-earners, 
see Table 20. 


Average Average Average 

Weekly Hourly Annual Average 

Earnings Earnings Earnings Hours 
Industry a |---| Worked 


per 
Amount| Rank| Amount} Rank| Amount] Rank} Week 


$ cents $ No 
A Adroral terse naace ea teen eee 36-02 1 80-8 1 1, 873 1 44-6 
2| Miscellaneous iron and steel products........... 28-76 Be 64-6 2| 1,509 2 44-5 
3|Brass and copper products...............-.++6. 27-47 3 61:3 3 1,376 3 44-8 
4|Scientifie and professional equipment.......... 26-37 4 60-1 4 1, 298 4 43-9 
Ss AnLOmopile Supplies: setae nee eee ae 25-30 5 58-7 5 1,257 5 43-1 
6| Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 24-05 6 55-4 6 1,210 7 43-4 
alin FOOUS|S . kcprcte ote ais ae eee 23-57 7 54-8 7} 1,091 10 43-0 
8| Miscellaneous chemical products............... 22-98 8 51-6 8 1,242 6 44-5 
§|\ Machinery, oe ees cence cn eae 22-38 9 50-2 11 1,081 11 44-6 
10iSheet metal products =...; s. ..6e0-s een eee 21-35 10 47-8 15 1,054 12 44-7 
11|Slaughtering and meat packing................ 21-25 11 50-1 12 |, 1,145 8 42-4 
12) Glassiproductamarns son adct aceon eee chee 21-18 12 49-0 13 1,095 9 43-2 
13|Clothing contractors, men’s..................+% 20-55 13 48-1] 14 897 23 42-7 
14| Eats an G@icapsaeteet ease ace cee ee 20-18 14 51-6 9 930 18 39-1 
15| Hardware, toolszandscutlerysceeen id... ton ten 20-00 15 45-0 al/ 1,006 13 44-4 
16\Clothing -womlen:suactony-eeen oe ee oe 19-91 16 50-5 10} 1,001 14 39-4 
17| Rubber goods, including rubber footwear...... 19-63 7, 47-1 16 982 15 41-7 
18|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes................. 19-00 18 44-4 18 941 17 42-8 
19| Silk andkartificialigilikgeaenceeeerst ee dene 18-42 19 40-4 24 904 20 45-6 
20) Hurniture ss. Rae an hee eas ok eee 18-42 20 43-6 20 879 25 42-2 
21 Cotton yarn andicloth asserts eee ane 18-27 21 39-1 29 965 16 46-7 
22| Miscellaneous cotton textiles...............000. 18-17 22 44-2 19 826 28 41-1 


23|Jewellery and silverware................ee00. 18-14 23 43-6 21 888 24 41-6 


—— ~~” * 
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26.—The Forty Industries Employing the Greatest Numbers of Female Wage-Earners, 
Ranked According to the Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings, 1945 


—concluded. 
Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Annual Average 
Earnings Earnings Earnings Pours 
Industry | | ———_ Worked 
per 
Amount| Rank |Amount|Rank |Amount|Rank | Week 
$ cents $ No 
PE CLODMING IONS LACLORY 2 oo! cinc0 fa oc scsi eis ees 18-13 24 42-7 22 901 21 42-5 
Ol WVOUMeNsOLOUL Ets seen eee eh eek nr eee eae 18-08 25 41-2 23 923 19 43-9 
26| Boots and shoes, leather.............. ROR Ae 16-95 26 38-9 31 811 30 43-6 
PalWoollensyarnseeke > essere ys colic te ein eines 16-85 27 38-8 32 853 27 43-4 
28] Miscellaneous paper products..................- 16-67 28 39-6 27 857 26 42-1 
29| Fruit and vegetable preparations............... 16-41 29 37-9 35 776 33 43-3 
30| Miscellaneous leather goods.................... 16-39 30 40-3 25 773 34 40-7 
$1) Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 16-24 31 40-3 26 899 22 40-3 
32 boxes MN bags; Paper ws dss ose eh ak kee 16-20 32 38-0 34 810 31 42-6 
So OOLSC LSM ce en ne ene ties ie nies eee 16-00 33 36-4 Si 749 38 44.0 
34| Hosiery and knitted goods..................-. 15-98 34 37-2 36 804 32 43-0 
So) Erintiuigancdsptolishing., o.cs.c dike ies cca 15-84 35 39-3 28 813 29 40-3 
36|Printifg and bookbinding....................5. 15-54 36 39-0 30 771 35 39-8 
37|Gloves and mittens, leather.................-5 15-20 37 38-5 33 713 40 39-5 
38] Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc..:........... 14-44 38 35°7 39 759 36 40-4 
SO Miscellaneous OO i. ie. aes eteent sasteres oresehiee ewes 14-13 39 35:8 38 755 37 39-5 
40|Bread and other bakery products.............. 14-11 40 33-3 40 723 39 42-4 
Average, Forty Leading Industries...... 19-79 = 46-2 ~ 1,001 - 42-8 
Average, All Industries!.................. 19-84 - 46-5 - 984 - 42-7 


1Exclusive of sawmills, butter and cheese and fish-curing and -packing plants. 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages is divided by the index number of the cost of 
living, on the same base, a measure of “real’’ wages is obtained. Index numbers 
for 1934 to 1945 are given in Table 27. In 1933, the height of the depression, 
real wages were 88-3 on the 1935-39 base. From then on they rose steadily 
and stood at 141-1 in 1944, an increase of about 60 p.c. In 1945 real wages 
dropped to 138-1. 


27.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners, in Manufacturing Industries, 1934-45 


Norte.—Figures on the 1917 base, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1933 are published 
at p. 421 of the 1939 Canada Year Book. 


Index Numbers (1935-39 =100) 


Average Average 
Year Wages Paid Wage- Yearly A Sores ; Real Value 
Earners Earnings Yearly Cost of | of Average 

E phar 4 Living Yearly 
8 Earnings 
$ No. $ 

LODE elo seeks Peet se sacs rate's 355, 090, 929 427,717 830 89-1 95-7 93-1 
MAO MAS gi ee on ch «bie 399,012, 697 458, 734 870 93-3 96-2 97-0 
MOS Or peep taer rte tieividesi cc s.0% 438, 873,377 489, 942 896 96-1 98-1 98-0 
MODIS elec tee os eee 525, 743, 562 544, 624 965 103-5 Ding 102-3 
DOA Rene ete aicens clajeie ss 10 See 498, 282, 208 521, 427 956 102-6 102-2 100-4 
NOS Ou tac iat ces Seas cls es 519,971, 819 533, 342 975 104-6 101-5 103-1 
BOAO AP iiescieiss teak aR Soins hs 679, 273, 104 626, 484 1,084 116-3 105-6 110-1 
LUE ot A en eae 978,525, 782 802, 234 1, 220 130-9 111-7 117-2 
DES oa, Fh Ue Ce Ae ea 1,347, 934, 049 974, 904 1,383 148-4 117-0 126-8 
AOE IY creates iia c alorslale oie a 1,598, 434, 879 1, 047, 873 1,525 163-6 118-4 138-2 
AOS Ne ee ane ste A cies cs 1,611,555, 776 1,030,324 1, 564 167-8 118-9 141-1 
OAD ee rears baits jee lise. cove e's 1,427,915, 830 928, 665 1,538 165- 119-5 138-1 
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Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Net Value of Products.—Table 28 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the total 
net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula- 
tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the long 
run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such 
added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are alone 
available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent, taxes, repairs, and all 
other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage declined 
steadily with the increasing manufacturing production from 1924 to 1929, while 
from 1931 to 1935 and again in 1938 and 1939, due to decreased industrial activity, 
the percentage of salaries to value added was above normal. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that salaried employees increased 172 p.c. during the period 1924-45 
while wage-earners increased 122 p.c. The percentage of wages has fluctuated 
much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning employees may be 
more rapidly adjusted to the activity of the industry and wage levels likewise may - 
be more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. Of the increase in the 
net value of production amounting to $2,033,263,998 since 1939, $1,107,962,296 or 
54-5 p.c. was passed along in increased salaries and wages. 


28.—Percentages of Salaries and Wages Paid to the Total Net Values of Manufacturing | 
Production, 1933-45 


Percentages— 
Value Added of Total 
Year by Processes | Salaries Paid | Wages Paid || of Salaries | of Wages Salaries 
of Manufacture! to Value to Value | and Wages 

Added Added to Value 

Added 
$ $ $ p.c: p.c. p.c. 
1933 Mamet iee tas 919,671,181 139,317,946 | 296,929,878 15-1 32-3 47-4 
LOS Ae ats the oe 1,087,301, 742 148,760,126 | 355,090,929 13-7 82-7 46-4 
1 OB Seti ieee eee cre 1,158,485,104 | 160,455,080 | 399,012,697 13-9 34-6 48-5 
1936 Qe Resse eater 1, 289,592,672 | 173,198,057 | 488,873,377 13-4 34-0 47-4 
193i eae aces echo ce 1,508, 924, 867 195,983,475 | 525,743,562 13-0 34-8 47-8 
LOSS. Reet fakes 1, 428,286,778 | 207,886,381 | 498,282,208 14-5 34-9 49-4 
193 9st che eater eae: 1,531,051,901 | 217,889,334 | 519,971,819 14-2 34-0 48-2 
G40 Heese ces 1,942,471,2388 | 241,599,761 679, 273, 104 12-0 35-0 47-0 
1941s aoe cic, omnes 2,605,119,788 | 286,336,861 | 978,525,782 11-0 37-6 48-6 
194 De oR eee a 3,309,973,758 | 334,870,793 |1,347, 934,049 10-1 40-7 50-8 
QAR is aiesate eee areas 3,816, 413,541 | 388,857,505 |1, 598, 434, 879 10-2 42-0 52-2 
DOG A rte cece eee 4,015,776,010 | 418,065,594 |¥, 611,555, 776 10-4 40-2 50-6 

NOS 5 See ae Storecne 3,564,315, 899 | 417,857,619 |1, 427,915, 830 1i- 40- 51: 


1 Equivalent to ‘‘net value of products’’; Table 1, p. 522, see footnote 1. 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the value of product, or by the number of employees, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The latter takes no account of the differences in capital equipment 
at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machin- 
ery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to an increase in production concur- 
rently with a decrease in the number of employees. The former measure has to be 
adjusted for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes those in 
which the cost of raw materials is relatively high, appear to operate on a larger scale. 
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Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—While in 1922 the 420 
establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 
of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries, 
the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufacturing 
establishments—a very significant change in the short period of eight years. In 
1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over $1,000,000 dropped 
again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954, or 53 p.c. of the total. 
With the increased production resulting from war needs, the number of plants with 
a production of $1,000,000 or over jumped to 1,376 in 1944 and their output was 
about 75 p.c. of the total value of manufactures. With the end of the War and the 
consequent decline in production of the huge war plants the number of establish- 
ments with a production of $1,000,000 or over, although increasing to 1,384 in 1945, 
nevertheless saw a decline in the proportion of their output to 71 p.c. of the total. 


29.—_Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Value of Products, 
with Totals and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1929, 
1939, 1944 and 1945. 


19291 19392 
Group of Gross Values Average Average 
Pp Estab- Total per Estab- Total per 
lishments| Production Estab- || lishments} Production Estab- 
lishment lishment 
No $ $ No $ $ 
Underi$25: 000s, chloe... 14,024] 106,735,470 7,611 15,623} 120,903,054 7,738 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000... 2, 802 99,529,725 35, 521 2,803 99, 558, 383 35,519 
50,000 100,000. oye 2,209 156, 308, 744 70, 760 2,215 156, 410, 769 70,614 
100, 000 ad 200,000. ..]- 1, 688 237, 532, 492 140,718 1, 584 225, 582, 130 142, 413 
200,000 ae 500,000... 1,519 504,218, 217 331,941 1,285 390, 626, 844 303, 990 
500,000 “8 1,000,000... 636} 443,597,677; 697,481 689| 466,441,130) 676,983 
1,000,000 a 5,000,000... 601} 1,217, 866,089] 2,026, 400 520] 1,091,293, 939} 2,098, 642 
5, 000; 000!and! overs oso. 664 acs oe 118] 1,298, 198, 865}11, 001, 685 81 923,724,311 11,404’ 004 
Totals and Averages...... 23,9971 4,063,987,279| 172,225 24,800] 3,474,540,560| 140,102 
1944 1945 
Winder S25 OOO ae se ee icacd Geers os 13,942] 128,782,147 9, 237 13,715] 128,803,172 9,392 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000.... 4,011 143 , 023, 914 35, 658 4,220 151, 887, 857 35, 992 
50,000 bs 100,000.... 3,442 245, 273, 500 71, 259 8,611 257 , 256, 629 71, 242 
100,000 sf 200,000.... 2,513] 355,235,489; 141,359 2,741] 386,049,931] 140,843 
200,000 Se 500,000.... 2,256 714, 546, 348 316, 731|| ° 4, 363 742,817,414 314, 354 
500,000 Sr 1,000,000.... 943 661, 670, 696 701, 666 1,016 709, 212, 751 698, 044 
1,000,000 2 5,000,000.... 1,089] 2,294,546,053) 2,107,021 i. 118} 2,310,055, 058} 2,066,239 
5,000,000 and over.............. 287| 4,530, 614, 372/15, 786, 113 266| 3,564, 286, 054/13, 399, 572 
Totals and Averages...... 28,483] 9,073,692,519| 318,565 29,050] 8,250,368,866) 284,006 
1 Includes central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Exclusive 


of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1923, establishments 
employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21-4 p.e. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 the proportion had increased to 27:3 p.c. of 
the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration of production into larger 
units. This tendency, however, was checked by the depression, the percentage 


¢ 
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having dropped in 1933 to 20-5 (central electric stations included). With the 
recovery in production since 1933 the percentage has risen again, and in 1939 stood 
at 25-6. The same also holds true for establishments employing 101 hands or over. 
In 1923 they employed 58-6 p.c. of the total, in 1929, 61-9 p.c., in 1938, 55-7 p.c., 
in 1939, 61-5 p.c. 


The impact of the War on the concentration of war industries into large units 
is illustrated by the increase in the number of establishments employing 500 hands 
or over. In 1939 such establishments numbered 172 and employed 25-6 p.c. of the 
total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1944 the number had 
increased to 383 and the percentage of total employees to 47-0. In a further -sub- 
division of this group in 1944 it was found that 226 establishments employed between 
500 and 999 persons, 56 between 1,000 and 1,499, and 101 employed over 1,500. 
All told there were twelve plants employing over 7,000 persons. The largest one 
had an employment of a little over 138,000 with the next three largest employing 
between 9,000 and 10,000. Three other plants employed between 8,000 and 9,000 
persons while the lowest five plants in this group employed between 7,000 and 8,000 
workers. 


In 1945 the size of manufacturing establishments declined. The largest ones, 
viz., those employing 1,500 and over, numbered only 80 as compared with 100 in 
1944. Also the largest manufacturing plant in Canada which employed over 13,000 
persons in 1944 employed slightly over 9,000 employees in 1945. The second largest 
establishment had 7,000 employees; other plants ranged as follows:— 


No. of Employees No. of Establishments 
5000 tO, 6,000.5 ssn US ea cscte tees Gets Geman scale camaro hae te ee ere 5 
4 OOOS to, Bj O0OS sarc be eas apie Se oa ee ge ee ek oie ee ee 6 
3,000; tO. Ai000 | oie a rare eas. Ok We ha s omearn ee tis Peek eee 15 
T500CEO-3,, 00022) tte wucteon on deepens ake: oe ate aetna baa ae wae oie ete ee ee a 


30.—Manufacturing Establishments, Classified by Number of Employees, by 
Provinces, 1945 


RS 


Up 500 800 1,000 1,500 


Province to to to to and Total 
500 799 999 1,499 over 
Prince Edward Island. b.wt shise pee ee 234 Nil Nil Nil Nil 234 
INO Va SCOURS See ee oe ee erates cae eRe eee 1,285 9 Ss 2 1,297 
INewabrunkwiek:t situs. Beek fos Se eee peeks 882 3 i| ‘ 889 
COHBDOG Saris Cha aaetass acest cet Guna eee ee ee: 9,912 57 19 20 30 10, 038 
OOEAT Ore a scee fe: sicuss on ake Mee ane AE RAE ess 10, 694 84 24 31 36 10, 869 
ManitOpaetacae cee coe te oe 8o chee RE eee ane 1,294 1 Nil 4 3 1,302 
Haske tchowan trode sors s ee ore eee eo 923 3 Nil Nil Nil 926 
VA ei ace pee ners us Ce ant eared ta 1,151 5 1 ise “ 1,157 
British: Columbia wrrecarcacrin cite okie dace 2,307 7 2 2 8 2,326 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................. ily Nil Nil Nil Nil 12 


= 


’ 


7 
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31.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped According 
to Number of Employees per Establishment, 1929, 1939, 1944 and 1945 


19291 19392 
Group E Average Average 
stab- Estab- 

; Employees | per Estab- ‘ Employees | per Estab- 
lishments Tskinatt lishments pa eer 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees......... 12,273 30, 446 2-5 13,002 28,020 2-2 
5to 20 employees....... 6, 160 62,310 10:1 6, 985 68, 151 9-8 
De OBO UPON ae ae 2,531 81, 846 32-3 2,330 75, 324 82-3 
61.‘ 100 seiko bes ors 1, 262 90, 238 71-5 1,158 81, 646 70-5 
101 “ 200 Sele t nhs Sostsievets « 745 103, 944 139-5 695 97,063 139-7 
201 .*--500 Lew OTRAS 444 136,397 307-2 458 139, 687 305-0 
DUGAN GOVOLN shite che comets c'ers 8 182 189, 253 1,040-0 172 168, 168 977-7 
Totals and Averages. . 23,597 | = 694,434 29-4 24,800 658,059 26-5 

1944 1945 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees......... 13, 208 29, 958 2-3 12,959 30, 052 2-3 
5to 14 employees....... 7,111 58, 404 8-2 7, 483 61,995 8-3 
RO erage) SS Kea 4,615 124,408 27-0 4,972 133, 801 26-9 
50 “ 99 SHON tlcescea cls 1,622 113, 869 70-2 1, 666 116, 422 69-9 
100 “ 199 ine Te Ri ee 900 126, 192 140-2 982 136, 961 139-5 
200 “ 499 Gains 1 Seah 644 196, 707 305-4 632 193, 122 305-6 
BODFANUGOVER. sheet ones ee: 383 573,344 1, 497-0 356 447,019 1, 255-2 
Totals and Averages. . 28,483 1,222,882 | 42-9 29,050 1,119,372 38°5 


1 Includes central electric stations, dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Exclusive of 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 

Size of Establishment in Leading Industries.—Table 32 summarizes the 
degree of concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentra- 
tion is extremely marked in the case of automobiles, railway rolling-stock, aircraft, 
cotton yarn and cloth, shipbuilding and repairs, miscellaneous chemical products, 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, and pulp and paper; whereas in the case of 
bread and other bakery products, women’s factory clothing, butter and cheese, and 
sawmills, the degree of concentration is low. 


32.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons 
in the Twenty-Five Leading Industries, 1945 


Percentage | Percentage 


Number of | “of Total | _ of Total 
Industry Peiahlishs a ah apnea 
in the in the 
ments Industry Industry 

hSlauchtering and meat packing sss sca. <0 .s ss sie Nos eee. casene 28 18-4 77°3 
De UIE DA DOL A Se eA se SSAC ee Ee IONS 55 50-5 90-5 
Sl Non-errous smelting and Tremning. 5c... sss deena womlndees Sbiwes 13 76°5 97-4 
A NANT OULU ene a eE eS Te ETERS) ehiee. CaM fc a AE i ed tte ae 20 52-6 98-7 
eal ATE ny ae ater MR Se aN) hey cere canis Sukh carte« GW ate late Pehle sie k ts 22 0-4 22-8 
G) Hilectrical apparatus and supplies!) hi.0.05 «sc si pede oe lea oe Salone aes 43 17-4 77°8 
PATEUOIEODILCGM ic Aol. tte ste Sate. Des tei cis Det SUE tase lee maheras 4 66-7 99-5 
BHA OUTAAT LCC eral liso ats craves arctan choo ee, Wie tesorareh aww Salo aie ote Mare Sole ee Tres 8 0-8 42-1 
OH PTCL ANG CHOOSE ASS. Feat ew nck Get ee ee be Ue fee 12 0-5 13-7 
AO Shipoulainpe and Tepalrs,ca « aresotratarerthe porate em rarene wat asl atarepelaans 29 32-6 93-5 
PPLE OELOLOUING DLOCUCES = stan erie Bie eae oo ihc hae «areola Rares 7 ee S 9 19-6 66:3 
Se erimarvyarroncvand StCCls \. ac sock os clone cm cere ot ee ee iehen s eitetace «ou 33 52-4 91-1 
ETHER CTH OS over cefid oy O70 (fe ere MBER SI Pee? (oe Case) ss ROME CTO ae TONE a 20 36-4 95-5 
PEE leva rolling -StOC Kista se cote ae teat ee thc ag Cece citar are ovaye 23 62-2 96-9 
15| Miscellaneous chemical products.............cccccscccececeeseee 15 6-4 75-6 
BGG a tose — WOMEIIS ft ACLOLY:. mare siaicins bicte Sale aor sieiotnnatavsie ocovane evtve: oer 8 0-8 7:3 
aAtrontencd Steelsproducts; MISC.s).cos osc. lee res oa as cleanses 25 13-4 86-8 
AMOMSEMINO THON a TACTOLY . iicien onc obits le te ahr ee tos Dine eae cee 31 6-8 39°8 
TERNS nate nie 2 5 Re RR Sys ol arta Pec tee Sh eee 33 12-4 61-1 
pwereadiand other, bakery Products: ss.is.c« vival wiasstele eore sin detrei ole 20 0:7 25-7 
PM UAUCORE STO AUD PIO oc re.cvc.5 cock asd oeteea ores hea veteran reste tae kote oeatevetoud 23 21:3 77°5 
22\Cotton yarn and cloth 26 63-4 94-9 
23| Miscellaneous foods............eeeee: vf 2-6 28-8 
24|Sheet metal products 25 12-8 68-8 
25|Brass and copper products............-. SOLS oats eee hi ile Meh t 16 9-9 60-7 
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PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION : 


This part of the Chapter is introduced by a general analysis of the concentration 
of the manufacturing industries in the provinces. In the sections that follow, the 
principal features of the manufactures of each province are brought out and finally 
the distribution of manufacturing throughout the principal cities and towns of the 
Dominion is shown. 


Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces of 
Canada. Their combined production in 1945 amounted to $6,496,973,000 or 80 p.c. 
of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. The proximity of 
Ontario to the coalfields of Pennsylvania, the water power and other varied resources 
of the two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the 
United States have all contributed to the above result. | 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each 
industrial group. Quebec leads in the manufacture of textiles, but in each of the 
other groups Ontario has the greater production. The standing of these two prov- 
inces is most nearly approached by British Columbia in the case of the wood and 
paper products group, where the latter province accounts for 16-4 p.c. of the gross 
production compared with 35-6 p.c. for Ontario and 34-8 p.c. for Quebec; in each 
of the other groups the positions of Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin. 


{.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1945 


Estab-| wy. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province and Group lish- Totess and of Value of Value of 
ments | ?0Y Wages Materials Products Products 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Canada 

Vegetable products......... 5,862) 135,311 196, 010, 688} 802,367,469] 529,112,219) 1,352,986, 147 
Animal products............ 4,470! 98,267]; 138,405,263} 889,885,434] 261,069,677] 1,111,929, 735 
Textiles and textile products! 2,740} 158,148} 207,629,471] 429,208,436] 867,980,705} 807,722,241 
Wood and paper products...| 10,653] 199,373] 306,179,416} 551,148,890] 586,057,023] 1,184,650, 720 
Tron and its products........ 2,188} 321,719) 637,335,990} 887,425,621] 1,046,097,484) 1,975,310, 083 
Non-ferrous metal products. 683} 88,350} 158,358,737) 429,913,071] 316,572,975) 779,384,900 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

GCS eee ec Satec aaron 789| 32,525 57,193,679} 231,341,920] 145,197,043} 405,736,477 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 

CUCESR d.einske Macnee noee 973| 60,723} 106,017,985} 212,197,636} 249,701,603] 478,532,689 
Miscellaneous industries..... 692} 24,956 38, 642, 220 90, 185,370 62,527,170} 154,115,874 

Mo tals: ior seer 29, 050/1,119,392| 1,845,773,449| 4,473,668,847!) 3,564,315,899| 8,250,368, 866 

Prince Edward Island 
Vegetable products......... 33 331 316, 276 1,032,065 728,001 1,809, 291 
Animal products............ 100 836 680, 971 5, 684, 333 1,214, 890 6, 975, 251 
Wood and paper products... 90 371 259, 696 369, 385 512, 523 901, 201 
Tron and its products........ 7 224 304, 805 225, 389 319, 758 566, 318 
All other groups!............ 4 89 117, 464 931,777 403, 262 1,340, 692 

Totals}. o 20 a. 234, 1,851 1,679,212 8,242,949 3,178,434 11,592,753 


1 Includes textiles, non-metallic minerals and chemicals. 
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1.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1945—continued 


Province and Group 


Nova Scotia 


Vegetable products......... 
Animal products............ 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products... 
Tron and its products........ 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

CCl es aeons cunt et oES 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 


ee ary 


New Brunswick 


Vegetable products......... 
Animal products............ 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products... 
Tron and its products........ 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

CUUICUSE CA eieateee Seite on ae 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 

CUCESs So sok witorcelee 
Miscellaneous industries!.... 


Totaley eee ae se 


Quebec 


Vegetable products......... 
Animal products............ 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products... 
Tron and its products........ 
Non-ferrous metal products. 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
RACH HR ete ta coe ips Geeta etanece!s 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 

CUCU seas Sa aH ars ce ions 


Ontario 


Vegetable products......... 
Animal products............ 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products... 
Tron and its products........ 
Non-ferrous metal products. 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 


ee 


POLS og AROMAS te ea a 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


Estab- 
fish |. hm 
ments | POY ee 
No. No. 
159} 3,151 
220 3, 923 
28 2,439 
771 6, 145 
78} 16,000 
21) 1,325 
15 393 
5 47 


2,559, 533 


604, 328 
56, 525 


10, 419, 546 
25,399, 156 

5,551, 216 
13, 255, 828 
31, 665, 579 


19,018, 066 


2,475,320 
75, 828 


8, 565,020 
10, 531, 431 
4,770, 436 
12, 709, 355 
40, 531, 647 


5, 275, 170 


1,894, 341 
80,789 


19, 466, 381 
36, 333, 363 
10, 524, 187 
27,166,180 
75, 706, 067 


25, 952, 948 


4,466,716 
159, 335 


4,079, 682 
2,926, 420 
2,074, 724 
12, 549, 366 
8, 498, 184 


430,348 


516, 874 
1,332, 450 


26, 703, 583 
16, 568, 272 
3,357, 807 
32, 163, 621 
3,561, 587 


709, 819 


3,002, 980 
1, 167, 678 


12, 683, 683 
1,148, 660 


1,621,014 
1, 878, 340 


37,485, 690 
23,337, 762 

7,319,349 
61,915, 277 
16, 703, 161 


2,062,677 


4,669, 382 
3, 130, 080 


40,759 
32,613 
87,138 
64, 883 
89, 382 
171} 25,185 


56, 583, 993 
41,145,706 
113, 140, 537 
96, 996, 239 
179, 693, 454 
45, 804,177 


14, 160, 986 


51, 840, 402 
8, 107, 949 


195, 333, 338 
189, 485, 820 
238, 235, 148 
195, 261, 915 
195, 698, 240 
138, 406, 136 


62,338, 579 


80, 421, 057 
12,353, 960 


144, 518, 966 
69, 882, 403 
206,341, 435 
193, 993, 415 
283,706, 158 
99, 425, 297 


34, 164, 368 


101, 976, 975 
15,381, 902 


345,016,091 
261, 891,709 
450,393, 106 
412, 696, 856 
489,010, 669 
251, 066, 236 


105, 368, 067 


188, 403, 106 
28,057, 990 


101, 868, 388 
51, 626, 181 
81, 438, 877 

117, 524, 616 

327, 818, 322 

102, 268, 168 


30, 695, 908 


43, 423,000 
25, 819, 927 


400, 819, 048 
287, 865, 972 
156, 672, 002 
191, 121, 330 
589, 049, 644 
242,322, 267 


100,378, 003 


108, 038, 521 
72,023, 816 


273, 404, 628 

87, 678, 403 
138, 739, 534 
217, 607,003 
571, 687, 625 
199, 387,977 


78,610, 495 


114, 592, 595 
39, 229, 939 


685, 590, 383 
380, 202, 219 
299, 520, 873 
422,071, 993 


1,185, 566, 783 


456, 734, 685 
193, 064, 892 


230, 267, 807 
112, 049, 386 


ee | | | | | 


1Includes non-ferrous metals. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1945—concluded 


Estab-| p- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province and Group lish- Noweee and of | Value of Value of 
ments | OY Wages Materials Products Products 
No. No $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba 
Vegetable products......... 258] 5,270 7,379, 148 44,793,270 22,449, 936 68, 338, 232 
Animal productses: sess 44: 207} 7,925 12,368,207} 103,346, 997 27, 928, 202 132,051, 384 
Textiles and textile products 102} 4,393 liza 200 16, 647, 155 8, 503, 872 25, 270, 701 
Wood and paper products... 504; 6,037 8, 761,004 12, 202,918 17,395, 652 30, 490, 049 
Jron and its products........ 95) 10,186 18, 498, 989 16, 804, 111 25,912, 274 43, 873,398 
Non-ferrous metal products. 25 673 1,051, 581 8, 244, 720 2,612,473 11,099, 927 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
GUEUS Perec cio cine Soils O87 1, 708, 110 4,935,182 4,615, 086 10, 532, 495 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
CUGES cee saat en a calcterer 36] 1,995 3, 688, 319 6,791, 831 6, 008, 865 13,393, 992 
Miscellaneous industries..... Si 801 1, 235, 498 2,348, 392 2,348, 766 4,771,105 
Totals2iw ase 1,302] 38,367 59,814,109} 216,114,576) 117,775,126) 339,821,283 
Saskatchewan 
Vegetable products......... 170| 2,428 3, 552, 959 DONO LONLO. 10, 383, 048 44, 934, 956 
Animal products............ 98 3, 730 5,618, 385 51,451, 063 11, 500, 399 63, 486, 320 
Textiles and textile products 5 55 62,331 1,097,972 175, 477 1,275,079 
Wood and paper products... 567 3, 089 3,411,516 4,809, 884 6, 620, 757 11, 667, 725 
Tron and its products........ 39 1,035 1,779,191 5, 802, 694 2,648, 202 8,581,359 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
UCTS en eon nee see 29 725 1,384,025 14, 082, 230 4,369, 355 19, 346, 870 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
UGS fee nacre eae tera hee 10 123 175, 592 405, 539 423,713 841, 537 
Miscellaneous industries!. ... 8 437 921, 607 14, 754, 583 2,154,176 17, 554, 287 
Totals, 2.523863 vc 926) 11,617 16,905,606) 126,279,202 38,275,127] 167,688,133 
Alberta 
Vegetable products......... 273) 4,100 5,915, 351 38,302,114 22,716, 441 61, 674, 533 
Anima] products... 7.00.8 os 149} 5,741 8, 923, 166 93, 608, 667 20, 435, 876 114, 710, 920 
Textiles and textile products 28 834 1,085, 430 1,945, 966 1,475, 506 3, 439, 686 
Wood and paper products... 565| > 4,741 6,082,791 11,156, 417 11, 401, 806 22,884,055 
Tron and its products........ 67] 3,887 6,339, 062 5, 437, 408 7, 759, 509 13, 524, 096 
Non-ferrous metal products. 6 83 137, 861 312,579 252,125 573,185 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
UCTS eee ase ee ee 43 1, 932 3,047,243} 14,197,771 9,956, 715 25, 133, 911 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
GUGTS Sere ea aes 14 464 917,693 895, 410 3, 915, 202 5, 356, 245 
Miscellaneous industries..... i 204 311,729 341, 804 634, 446 990, 873 
Wotalsine ou. 1,157] 21,486 32,760,326 166,198,136 78,547,626] 248,287,504 
British Columbia 
Vegetable products......... 4821 8,676 12, 428,973 51,068, 809 36, 263, 604 88, 627,977 
ANITA leprOduUctsaesset ase 179 6,971 10, 670, 595 66, 475, 154 25,453, 494 92, 940, 807 
Textiles and textile products 62 1, 642 2,096, 172 5, 165, 163 4,036, 916 Qezitn ole 
Wood and paper products... 1,152} 30,876 53, 655, 481 90,784,742} 100,031,442} 194,814,486 
Iron and its products........ 241] 30,700 63, 660, 813 39, 175, 134 100, 781, 255 141, 695, 474 
Non-ferrous metal products. 43} 3,709 7,540,178 25, 597,579 12, 135, 027 41,434, 461 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
GUCtS see ae eee 56} 1,699 3,155, 391 15,571,001 6, 626, 813 23,717, 201 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
CHU CES ene tcc eee or: 54} 2,169 4,804, 857 9,782, 436 19, 057, 043 30,535, 922 
Miscellaneous industries..... 57 1, 532 2,406, 673 2,139, 818 3, 568, 925 5, 859, 574 
Wo tals esc sace 2,026, 87,974) 160,419,133) 305,759,836) 307,954,519) 628,903,124 
Yukon and N.W.T. 
Vegetable products......... 3 8 10, 990 20, 459 17,382 42,613 
Wood and paper products... 5 13 12,761 17, 850 21, 843 42,898 
All other groups?............ 4 43 103, 189 S57 478, 460 619, 152 
Totals*.. ise se. 12 64 126,940 153, 466 517,685 704, 663 


i1JIncludes non-ferrous metals. _ 2Includes iron and its products, non-ferrous metal products, 
non-metallic mineral products, and miscellaneous industries. 
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The degree of concentration of manufacturing production in large units is illus- 
trated in Table 2. In the Province of Quebec 44-0 p.c. of all persons engaged in 
manufacturing were employed in establishments having 500 or more employees as 
compared with 39-9 p.c. for Canada as a whole. Ontario ranked second with 40-5 
-p.c., followed by Nova Scotia with 37-7 p.c., British Columbia 36-5 p.c., Manitoba 
28-7 p.c., New Brunswick 28-4 p.c., Alberta 20-1 p.c., and Saskatchewan 14-8 p.c. 
There were no plants in Prince Edward Island with an employment of 500 persons. 


2.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in Each Province, 1945 


Provincial 
Number of Percentage of | Percentage of - 
Establishments} Total Number Number of 
Province Employing 500 of Employees 
or More Establishments} Accounted for 
Persons in Province by these 
Establishments 
rings eidwvrande Lalande st acta. ote ett ee vn ee a Nil _ - 
INO VE SCODIA IRE feist Sed ane Gow ET ota te se ca wTae 12 0-9 37:7 
Ie Wenuns wie ve seek t pec eee ets Oa ahs Oe La 7 0-8 28-4 
PETERS. SSE A ty SER ees tae OM IES eae Sone kn Sle oa ee 126 1:3 44-0 
OncaTioeag masa acs Aha tein ELS Peale Wns a's Fabs 175 1-6 40-5 
MANIUODA Ome ee Ce ere ie alo ee cere 8 0-6 28-7 
DAS KAC CHOW AR Ss teas eat Bee et Hee CGA Ea ee rea 3 0-3 14-8 
PNY Gyan OES oaths RED AS EER oe A eter 6 0-5 20-1 
Britis @oluni pia st Pen eee cB eho ao ee 19 0-8 36°5 
DOLAIS siete Shs se SES PE oes 356 1-2 39-9 


Section 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1945 


In Prince Edward Island the predominant agricultural and fishery resources 
make butter and cheese, fish-curing and -packing, and slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing the leading manufactures of the Province. Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal 
mines and its fisheries, as well as extensive forests and agricultural lands and is 
favoured with easy access by sea to the high-grade iron-ore supply of Newfoundland. 
On these resources are based the leading manufactures of primary iron and steel, 
shipbuilding and repairs, fish-curing and -packing, sawmills, pulp and paper, and 
butter and cheese. In addition to this, important petroleum refineries and coke and 
gas plants add to the diversification of manufacturing in the Province. The forests 
of New Brunswick give a leading place to its pulp and paper and sawmilling indus- 
tries, although fish and agricultural products add to the varied output. Sugar 
refining and the production of railway rolling-stock are also important branches. 


3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1945 


Estab- |} pm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- foWen n of Value of Value of 
ments | PPOYees Wages Materials | Products Products 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1)Fish-curing and -packing......... 68 597 382,901) 2,794,782 738,556} 3,566,949 
2|Butter and cheese............-... 29 145 148, 269 1,717, 924 323,051 2,069, 968 
3|Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 5 181 173, 987 678, 157 434, 990 1,148, 137 
ANG aShIALS HILO 6.te seks’ Som, ca aiewaee es 3 170 240, 929 149, 920 253, 845 418, 886 
RS PuUVENNIN GS ewe ein ee oh tet naa 2 71 163 55, 627 208, 938 193, 685 407,865 . 
6|Bread and other bakery products. 12 85 12,229 164, 448 137,179 SU aes! 
7|Printing and publishing.......... 4 125 135, 586 43, 652 202, 752 254, 060 
Si Nerated waters’ ..ioncos whic case ates 4 20 24, 222 26,915 77,420 106, 135 
9| All other leading industries!...... 5 174 238,494) 2,161,771 500, 332 2,680, 245 
Totals, Leading Industries. 201; 1,660) 1,472,240) 7,946,502) 2,861,810) 10,959,578 
Totals ,All Industries....... 234) 1,851| 1,679,212)| 8,242,949) 3,178,434) 11,592,753 


1Individual statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than three establishments in 
each industry. 
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3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1945—concluded 


Estab- ee Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- 1 ae an of Value of Value of 
ments | PPOyees Wages Materials | Products Products 
NOVA SCOTIA 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

1|Fish-curing and -packing......... 172} 8,108} 3,412,546] 19,237,558! 8,305,521] 27,800,121 

Citsvomne owe Keheeyies. Uk eb. Waihi o ele 31 6,349] 12,631,648} 8,138,542} 18,098,171) 26,666,505 

3}Primary iron and steel........... 6] 5,421 9,985,430} 13,123,112} 8,799,121] 24,418,793 

Ai Sa wana ls Bree terecrcon ree ererhers siete 564, 2,956] 2,226,527) 6,605,700) 4,700,732} 11,395,270 

5| Railway rolling-stock............ 3 1,172} 2,161,294) 6,193,013) 3,720,573} 10,160,615 

6|Butter and cheese.............:.. 27 556 710,650} 4,298,478} 1,677,806) 6,081,739 

ZiPulp andspapers eee ee eee 5 724| 1,480,349] 2,396,777) 2,500,424) 5,838,613 

8|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 23 849 933,015} 3,350,644 Te bio,lo0 5,.211;605 

9|Bread and other bakery products. Sol ae OS 958,510} 2,331,098 1, 815, 103 4,288, 062 

10| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, ete. 8 772 931,388 1,954, 632 1,646,675] 3,655,225 
11|Planing mills, sash and door fac- 

CODICES ie eniee nance es oe Lace eee 38 625 853,477| 2,024,747 1,084,603] 3,161,967 

12] Hosiery and knitted goods....... 4 803 855, 370 1,508, 278 1,501,459] 3,065,046 

13] Printing and publishing.......... 33 777 1,195, 337 507,924) 2,459,921] 3,020,757 

14) Aerated waters..............006. 29 341 464, 944 783,058] 1,826,337} 2,657,661 

15|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 6 474 466,747} 1,186,539 860,039] 2,060,490 - 

16| All other leading industries!...... 8| 2,898] 5,379,169] 22,077,723) 11,140,765) 34,912,095 

Totals, Leading Industries. 1,042} 28,593) 44,646,401) 95,712,818] 71,710,370) 174,294,564 

Totals, All Industries....... 1,297| 33,423] 51,703,245| 107,860,539] 84,358,189] 199,775,177 

NEW BRUNSWICK 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

fl}: Polptand paper acca ee ees ane 6| 38,272} 6,426,543} 17,882,030} 14,104,900} 35,684,065 

e| SAWIM I SHoOr ws Th ieee cave eect hana 342} 2,901) 2,887,204) 8,653,165} 5,888,461] 14,640,642 

3|Fish-curing and -packing......... 120} 1,896) 1,448,790) 8,096,371 3,345,516] 11,628,680 

4|Foods, miscellaneous............. 8 407 543, 947 7,306, 992 1,415, 922 8,740, 673 

Si Shipburlding:. ec sews aces 3 1,597] 3,513,100 828,028] 6,073,610} 7,032,809 

6|Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 331 509, 268 8, 920, 564 1, 216, 853 5, 168, 867 

ai butter and Gheése-icues, 06 see 35 388 491,609} 38,522,757 1, 025,127|.. 4,687,373 

8|Bread and other bakery products. 77 711 874, 321 1,917, 124 1,623,368} 3,661,843 

Gert liz ets:aeye fuer erates eee 3 186 318,127} 2,471,615 1,066,973] 3,550,907 
10)Planing mills, sash and door fac- 

COFIES Pe aie ee hae, aa tas 29 741 920, 858 1,779, 239 1,273,506} 3,094,187 

11| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 8} 600 667, 205 1,270, 662 1,421, 962 2,741, 230 

12|Foods, stock and poultry......... ee 2 182,140 2,368, 650 301, 191 2,692,148 

13] Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 553 864, 484 642, 665 1, 875, 585 2,561,322 

14) All other leading industries!...... 6 3,475 5,546,212] 15,219,299 9,813,634] 25,789,046 

Totals, Leading Industries. 650) 17,179) 25,188,808] 75,879,161] 50,446,608) 131,623,792 

Totals, All Industries....... 889| 22,503| 32,408,048] 87,235,8471 63,380,075| 156,623,378 


1 Individual statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than three establishments in each in- 
dustry. Such industries are: in Prince Edward Island: slaughtering and meat packing, planing mills, 
fertilizers, cotton and jute bags; in Nova Scotia: cotton yarn and cloth, aircraft, miscellaneous iron and 
steel products, wire, coke and gas, and petroleum; in New Brunswick: sugar refineries, railway rolling- 
stock, cotton yarn and cloth, silk and artificial silk goods and veneer and plywoods. 


Section 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1945 


Among the assets of Quebec that have tended to develop manufacturing indus- 
tries in the Province may be mentioned its natural resources of forests, water powers, 
minerals, and agricultural lands, and also its geographic position astride the St. 
Lawrence estuary permitting sea-going shipping to reach its main centres of popula- 
tion. Added to these natural advantages, there is a stable and industrious popula- 
tion, which is an important factor in industries such as textiles, clothing, boots and 
shoes, etc., where a large labour force is required. 

The most notable change among the manufactures of Quebec in recent years 
has been the development of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry. This industry 
first appeared among the forty leading industries of the Province in nineteenth place 
in 1927. It has been in second place since 1935, with the exception of 1942 when it 
was in first place. 
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Quebec, with about 31 p.c. of the Dominion output in 1945, was the second 
largest manufacturing province. The production of pulp and paper again occupied 
the premier position which was held during 1948 and 1944 by miscellaneous chemical 
products and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. In addition to accounting 
for about 8 p.c. of the gross value of Quebec manufactures in 1945, the pulp and 
paper industry furnished about 50 p.c. of the Dominion total for this industry. 
The value of tobacco products totalled approximately 89 p.c., cotton yarn and 
cloth 74 p.c., women’s factory clothing 67 p.c., leather boots and shoes 66 p.c., 
men’s factory clothing 60 p.c. and railway rolling-stock 53 p.c. of the Dominion 
totals of these products. Quebec is thus an outstanding manufacturing province by 
reason of her large individual industries and not so much on account of a great 


diversification of manufacturing activity. 


4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1945 


Estab- rat Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- onde and of Value of Value of 
ments | PY Wages Materials | Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
LPP uipsand Paper: = ce vse wk eke eee 49} 19,824) 38,934,914) 88,056,690} 89,884,983} 199,172,142 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
POUMNING deen ecosa weiter eaiese aa ks 8} 6,234} 12,519,068} 79,769,166} 40,186,056) 131,570,344 
3|Clothing, women’s factory...... 611] 18,427) 25,225,844) 653,488,921] 46,727,353} 100, 420,371 
4| Miscellaneous chemicals.......... 76} 19,105} 383,331,370} 37,866,981} 58,450,107] 98,958,463 
5| Railway rolling-stock............ 10} 14,833) 31,086,860} 43,102,775) 50,109,205) 95,360,595 
6|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 16] 14,905) 19,525,386} 50,835,478! 32,045,805} 85,187,647 
7|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 266) 14,848] 19,433,697) 47,483,461] 35,539,364] 88,252,216 
SpOireraee ees chee re Peta ae 16] 17,354) 88,322,958} 22,070,104) 54,231,615} 77,090,671 
9|Slaughtering and meat packing... 32 3,361 5,755,421} 65,206,046] 10,252,087) 75,983,490 
10|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 46 9,243] 12,110,295) ° 39,448,456} 33,463,931} 73,166, 256 
11|Electrical apparatus and supplies. 43| 12,069] 21,625,846] 26,311,135] 35,794,701) 62,741,255 
Az Shipbuilding... 1... ieee see es 12} 15,496] 33,507,488} 27,222,759] 34,527,563) 62,564,711 
13|Iron and steel products, misc..... 58] 5,872) 12,467,016] 32,758,441] 27,545,716] 61,036,164 
14|Butter and cheese............. ae 1,012} 4,446] 5,222,713) 47,498,415) 9,346,309} 57,915,964 
AS Sawinlisiee sca ch a see cee ene 1,873) 10,774} 10,147,205] 34,122,053) 21,627,572} 56,109,217 
16| Boots and shoes, leather. .......: 167} 18,401] 15,674,940) 30,689,894] 24,787,696} 55,727,621 
17| Petroleum products.............. 7| 1,298] 2,650,621) 41,891,685} 7,093,945} 51,235,894 
TSi Machinery ic saes cake oe ees 45| 7,609] 18,180,813} 15,078,724] 29,909,222] 45,613,301 
19|Silk and artificial silk goods...... 24; 7,926) 10,392,527) 13,697,721] 22,088,169} 36,835, 222 
20|Brass and copper products........ 40} 38,932} 7,370,937] 19,710,899} 14,618,228} 35,097,505 
21| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 83 9,370] 10,768,100} 16,077,442] 18,335,210} 34,877,258 
22| Bread and other bakery products. 1,051 7,621} 9,802,309} 16,012,070} 16,380,770} 33,568,292 
28|Primary iron and steel........... 16] 5,745! 11,348,835} 10,301,898} 20,137,409] 32,797,360 
PANSLOWGLICS fh 5 atten cuits Dos OR 8| 2,979} 6,049,955) 7,532,493] 21,548,061} 29,619,718 
25|Sheet metal products............ 40} 5,394 8,570,744) 14,314,718] 13,176,142] 27,838,520 
26) Rubber goods, including footwear. 17 6,074] 8,016,565} 13,671,606} 18,131,313] 27,277,995 
27|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
PLEPATADIONS ecw c sires vote 84; 38,620 5,839,515) 10,620,892} 14,797,689} 25,659,846 
28] Foods, miscellaneous............. 72) 1,531] 2,268,911} 15,990,458] 8,514,084) 24,714,359 
29|Sugar refineries. ...............- 3 772| 1,422,668} 18,998,103} 4,494,433] 24,017,311 
BO MUP COOUS Tote eee cee 241! 2,729} 4,231,779} 17,046,775} 6,759,955} 23,863,379 
31|Flour and feed mills.............. 165) 1,022) 1,712,994} 18,530,177) 4,877,189} 23,627,541 
32| Hardware, tools and cutlery...... 53] 4,528} 7,622,391 6,168,962} 16,412,654) 22,957,221 
33| Biscuits. confectionery, cocoa, etc. 62} 3,548] 4,144,199) 12,191,934 9,352,696} 21,868,339 
$4| Printing and publishing.......... 75| 4,857) 8,639,592} 4,822,726] 16,614,913) 21,643,692 
35| Foods, stock and poultry......... 53 714) 1,131,171) 18,619,369] 2,512,025) 21,260,565 
SGI Aastinigss ITON, ae cals sc veka css fs 53} 4,011) 7,375,449] 9,430,299] 10,815,596) 20,726,506 
AEP MEUL OTOL bse a 58. was aaoaae 198} 5,241 7,064,666} 9,475,452} 10,873,851] 20,596,930 
38|Acids, alkalies, salts, etc......... 10} 2,516) 4,881,888} 9,921,273} 7,728,275] 20,228, 837 
BO PEDISETICTION Son kc oa sic ote Sa slo ante 7| 1,414 2. 483,303] 8,624,499] 10,778,725) 19,928,203 
40) Planing mills, sash and door fac- 
NSA en aera thee cisie farmers secs wee 422) 3,763) 4,511,047) 11,880,707} 7,064,990} 19,196,818 
Totals, Leading Industries. 7,124) 298,406] 486,372, 000/1,066,536,657| 912,530, 607/2,041,307,739 


Totals, All Industries....... 


Percentage of Leading Industries 
Home nUstries ss: & ts 5 fis oSeccalt 
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Section 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1945 


The gross value of the manufactured products of Ontario in 1945 represented 
about 48 p.c. of the total for the whole Dominion, while that of Quebec amounted 
to about 31 p.c. This premier position in manufacturing has been fairly uniformly 
maintained by Ontario, as the following percentages show: 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 
538 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c.; and 1880, 51 p.c. In spite of the 
rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces, such as Quebec, 
British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production 
roughly equal to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 


The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway system, by means 
of which the iron ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. are readily 
accessible; the wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals, water powers, 
and agriculture; a large population and excellent water and rail transportation 


facilities to other parts of the country, have all encouraged industrial development. ~ 


Other factors have been proximity to one of the most densely populated sections of 
the United States and the establishment within the Province of branch factories of 
United States industries, as in automobile manufacturing. 


Industries producing capital or durable goods, which constitute an important 
factor in the manufactures of Ontario, were particularly hard hit during the early 
years of the depression preceding the Second World War. Thus, production was 
disproportionately curtailed in such important industries as automobiles, electrical 
equipment, machinery, agricultural implements, primary iron and steel, etc. This 
resulted in a lowering of the manufacturing production of the whole Province rela- 
tively to that of other provinces less affected by these influences. With the recovery 
since 1933 and the expansion in production resulting from the Second World War 
these industries in general have made good recovery, and Ontario, which accounted 
for 49 p.c. of the gross value of all products manufactured in the Dominion in 1933, 
had by 1942 increased the relative value to 50-5 p.c. In 1945, the percentage dropped 


again to 48-2, thus indicating a relatively greater expansion of war production in 


other provinces. 


Ontario also has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of any 
province. Outstanding among the industries in which this Province is pre-eminent 
are those of automobiles, agricultural implements, starch, bicycles and carpet manu- 
facture which are carried on practically in this Province alone. Other important 
industries in which Ontario leads, with the percentage which the production of each 
bears to that of the Dominion total, in 1945, are as follows: abrasives 89, leather 
tanneries 86, rubber goods 85, miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products 83, cordage, 
rope and twine 80, soaps and washing compounds 80, woollen yarn 76, salt 73, clay 
products from imported clay 72, electrical apparatus and supplies 71, primary iron 
and steel 68, aluminum products 67, toilet preparations 65, coke and gas products 
62, iron castings 61, fruit and vegetable preparations 57, flour and feed mills 56, 
medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 55, glass and glass products 55, monu- 
mental and ornamental stone 54, acids, alkalies and salts 54, hosiery and knitted 
goods 54, and furniture 53. 


ee ee ee 
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Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1945 


Gross 
Value of 
Products ' 


DAutomopiles)..35 ceed ele see Ff 


ANTM Ge, brs ha adda rcchaaett ka 
3|Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 
4|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
HOLLIS Mee oT Nao e tai, cela hessiave 
PRU Er POOGS! she ise Meads: 
6|Slaughtering and meat packing... 
7|Primary iron and steel........... 
8) Flour and feed mills.............. 
9| Automobile supplies.............. 
AOMPulpiand paper: se au. ccs che see ce 
11) Butter and cheese................ 
TeNEAGHINeH Ve cere ac rcs ore neem 
13) Petroleum products.............. 
14) Miscellaneous chemical products. . 
15|Scientific and professional equip- 


ee 


GUC WS atocine cance eine a Gort inecoahe 
17|Brass and copper products........ 
18|Sheet metal products............ 
19| Bread and other bakery products. 
20| Fruit and vegetable preparations. 
21| Agricultural implements.......... 
22| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 
23|Castings and forgings............. 
24| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 
25] Railway rolling-stock............ 
26| Printing and publishing.......... 
27| Hardware tools and cutlery....... 
28] Miscellaneous foods.............. 
29|Coke and gas products........... 
30|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 
$1| Leather tanneries................ 
32|Clothing, women’s factory........ 
33|Tobacco processing and packing. . 
$4| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 
35| Printing and bookbinding........ 
36| Miscellaneous paper products..... 
37| Boxes and bags, paper............ 
38]Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

PUCDAEAUIONS cee paet toe acts totes 
SULBFOWERICS Some mace ciaceica sees 
AY SuENI LUT ee eaten es ioe Ree Oe 


Totals, Leading Industries. 
Totals, All Industries....... 


Percentage of Leading Industries 
EOTALE EnGUStTES eras ree vere cals 


17, 803 
16,083 


4,594 
6,046 


4,469 
2,319 
8,512 


43,421,132 
35, 211, 924 
53, 938, 253 


14, 132, 261 
30, 998, 159 
13,516, 934 
34, 447, 216 
5, 892, 797 
31,471, 962 
24,022,401 
12,079,364 
28,577, 522 
6,579, 079 


' 13,743,360 


12, 840, 833 


23, 287, 643 
16,639, 815 
16,115,354 


r 18,399,792 


9,047,036 
23, 680, 039 
14, 234,051 
17,539,349 

9,762,375 
12, 947,173 
16, 564, 221 
17, 622, 553 

4,792,958 

5,388, 380 
13, 703,320 

6, 682, 250 
11,759, 063 

1,593, 870 

7,922,574 
13, 365, 898 

6, 984, 798 

8, 262,337 


6, 559, 875 
5,058, 111 
12, 166, 620 


164, 768, 163 
90, 437, 042 
64, 121,596 


114, 646, 696 
64, 808, 212 
133, 447,033 
61, 499, 625 
109, 029, 435 
63, 363, 746 
55, 689, 480 
64,765,074 
24, 840, 303 
53,309, 218 
41,366, 218 


51, 813,715 


28,701, 894 
32, 223, 202 
35, 750, 876 
27,727,401 
32, 229, 332 
25, 288, 092 
21,500, 103 
17,599,975 
22,085, 406 
22,250, 327 
9,939,944 
13, 220,715 
28,923,974 
25,086, 610 
22,607, 116 
25,712, 180 
19,344, 356 
33, 465, 844 
10, 935, 622 
14, 585, 227 
18, 826, 188 
18, 540, 730 


11, 673, 889 
6, 734, 118 
12, 666, 503 


61,443, 813 
93,540, 281 
98, 146, 320 


37,171, 103 
85, 584, 164 
18,513, 948 
57, 614, 863 
15, 167, 860 
55,355, 739 
51,954, 748 
19, 557, 993 
52, 454, 696 
19, 596, 248 
27, 542, 260 


16,074, 366 


36, 589, 155 
32,479, 493 
27,760, 209 
30, 469, 183 
23,158,016 
28, 866, 915 
25,378,776 
27, 437,780 
23, 857, 323 
23, 274, 252 
33,571, 462 
29,552,615 
13,320, 935 
14,043,783 
19, 438,312 
14, 068, 628 
19, 226, 257 
4, 430, 880 
20,694, 168 
21,470,213 
15, 467, 600 
15, 024, 873 


21,060,316 
25,271,814 
17, 866, 644 


227,952,315 
184,740,970 
164, 152, 400 


162, 606, 005 
153,979, 169 
153, 058, 002 
129,796, 623 
125, 158, 165 
120, 588,375 
117,797,559 
86, 000, 958 
78, 262, 192 
77,042, 532 
69, 969, 765 


68,178,475 


66, 508, 082 
65, 912, 656 
64,397,424 
60,076, 898 
56,310, 477 
55, 191,394 
47,568, 149 
46,738, 836 
46,518, 405 
46, 397, 923 
43,925,917 
43, 647, 260 
42,482,190 
42,190,328 
42,185,312 
40,531,336 
38, 670, 506 
37,975, 292 
36,546,373 
36,375, 677 
34, 652, 290 
33, 836, 895 


32,891,737 
32, 413, 856 
31,004, 250 


76-8 


Section 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1945 


The leading industries of these Provinces are those based on their agricultural 


resources—their grain-growing, cattle-raising, and dairying areas. 


Next in import- 


ance, generally, are industries providing for the more necessary needs of the resident 
population, such as the baking of bread, printing and publishing, etc. The extensive 
railway services require large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, especially 
in the Winnipeg area. The widespread use of motor-vehicles and power machinery 


on farms has given rise to petroleum refineries in each province. 


The greatly 


increased production of crude petroleum in Alberta seems likely to lead to further 
development of the refining industry. Manitoba, as the early commercial centre of 
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the prairies, has had a greater industrial development than either of the other 
provinces. Its natural resources of accessible water powers, forests, and, more 
recently, minerals, have given rise to quite a diversification of industrial production. 


Considering the Prairie Provinces as an economic unit, slaughtering and meat 
packing had the largest gross value of production in 1945, amounting to $240,746,043, 
followed by flour and feed mills with $74,977,845, butter and cheese $52,918,011 and 
petroleum products $39,976,131. These four industries accounted for about 54 p.c. 
of the total production of the Prairie Provinces. Other leading industries, in the 
order named, were: railway rolling-stock, breweries, miscellaneous foods, bread and 
other bakery products, sawmills, ete. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1945 


Estab- Sine Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Industry lish- Igvoes lin and Materials Value of Value of 
ments | P10¥ Wages Used Products ‘| Products 
MANITOBA 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing.... 12] 4,640! 7,799,077} 84,423,302} 19,900,428] 104,751,650 
2|Flour and feed mills.............. on 7641 1,084,221] 20,127,079} 3,629,208] 23,952,504 
3| Railway rolling-stock............ 4 5, 200 9, 960, 933 9,795,612) 10,110,896] 20,379,116 
4\Butter and cheese................ 92 1,548 2,001, 270) 912, 214.807 4,329,985! 16,833,508 
5|/Foods, miscellaneous............. 19 502 624, 935 9, 248, 367 2,105,550} 11,394, 156 
6|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 35 1, 889 2,029,005 4,699, 234 3, 162, 603 7, 896, 712 
7|Clothing, women’s factory........ 341 1,345) 1,744,803} 4,524,977] 2,963,871 7,612, 673 
8] Miscellaneous chemical products. . 7 1,284 2,632, 729 8, 653, 992 2,769,213 6, 925, 406 
9|Bags, cotton and jute............. 5 264 377,422| 5,944,550 908,411] 6,870,703 
LO} Breweries hr se ees eee 6 557| +=1,026,937)} 1,533,936} 4,934,458! 6,591,924 
11|Bread and other bakery products. 126 1,396) . 1,860,956} 38,058,278} 3,156,055) 6,426,985 
12|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 14 857 995, 107 2,383, 458 8, 290, 457 5,752,354 
13|Printing and publishing.......... 78} 1,065} 1,758,393 877,247| 3,861,442} 4,803,112 
14|Printing and bookbinding........ 80} 1,302} 1,922,438] 1,560,181 2,930,893) 4,546,041 
1S] MurveOOUdstaray Ver ne eh eee 53 649 910,834} 2,775,648 1,635,167] 4,421,638 
16} All other leading industries!...... 5 790} 1,704,392} 9,364,733} 6,259,450} 16,411,069 
Totals, Leading Industries. 607| 24,047] 38,733,457] 176,185,401] 75,948,087] 255,469,501 
Totals, All Industries....... 1,302| 38,367| 59,814,109| 216,114,576) 117,775,126] 339,821,283 
SASKATCHEWAN 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 8 2,112 3,529,583] 36,496, 842 7,048,016} 43,802,202 
2|Flour and feed mills.............. 37 677 1,169,592) 23,731,994 2,324,970} 26,429,338 
3|Butter and cheese................ 71} 1,471) 1,883,670} 14,420,001} 4,044,347] 18,730,712 
4|Petroleum products.............. 7 553 1,088,958] 18,718,277} 8,624,929) 18,172,753 
5|Foods, miscellaneous............. 6 239 260,567] 4,601,065 860,704) 5,487, 136 
Gi Breweries.) 5.5 cae ee eee 5 318 554, 977 843,061) 4,067,952) 5,007,391 
7|Bread and other bakery products. 84 906} 1,106,127; 2,431,679) 2,145,676] 4,700,737 
SiSawimullss nes see eee ae ve 385 1, 463 1, 034, 337 2,020, 924 2,504, 984 4, 632, 856 
9|Printing and publishing........ .. 107 836] 1,368,326 624,409} 2,488,478] 3,171,736 
10) Feeds, stock and poultry......... 8 98 162,373 1, 422, 500 209,445} 1,656, 427 
11|Planing mills, sash and door fac- 
tories AA asT hoe sae eee 19 283 380, 003 696, 802 611,358} 1,336,741 
12} All other leading industries!...... 4) 1,041) 2,023,418) 21,855,704) 3,948,385} 26,537,311 
Totals, Leading Industries. 741} 9,997) 14,561,931} 122,863,258] 33,879,244 159,665,340 
Totals, All Industries....... 926; 11,617; 16,905,606) 126,279,202) 38,275,127| 167,688,133 
ALBERTA 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... i 3,927| 6,473,278] 76,868,818] 14,988,754; 92,192,191 
2|Flour and feed mills.............. 75 939| 1,407,098} 20,484,359] 38,935,586] 24,596,003 
3| Petroleum products.............. 4 558 1,099,153} 12,000,140 5,354,572} 17,902,009 
A4lButter and cheese................ 106; 1,469] 2,017,574] 18,259,157] 3,849,021} 17,353,791 


» For footnote, see end of table p. 595. 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1945—concluded 


Estab- Th, Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Industry lish- Peat and Materials Value of Value of 
ments | POYees Wages Used Products Products 
ALBERTA—concluded 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

BIESROWIETION Fone vertar hese ns os hers 5 449 871,060} 1,648,017] 7,358,453) 9,075,310 
6| Bread and other bakery products. 117 1,240 1,637,333} 3,390,910) 3,503,103 7,014,952 
gAhstnsies chi We He BMA ai te Peete er an 327 1,893} 1,716,502] 3,078,720} 3,507,757| 6,729,682 
Spree NUS rnc ateeoee't gece 43 742) 1,031,133} 2,881,729} 1,650,573] 4,578,586 
9| Railway rolling-stock......... eee 3 1,304} 2,475,081 1,917,389] 2,426,569] 4,511,641 
10) Printing and publishing.......... ie Sa 826] 1,409,010 625,817] 3,161,283] 3,832,664 
11| Foods, miscellaneous............. 13 139 167,776; 3,069,481 670,093} 3,746,913 
12)Feeds, stock and poultry......... 22 186 270,796} 2,340, 233 536,806} 2,909,675 
13/Glass productsiies oi ccc ce cc eens. 3 406 617,043 1,162,388} 1,364,426] 2,594,208 
14|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 7 533 725, 731 1, 486, 494 950,268} 2,445,136 
US Castings; WON 6 « csiagse Sees hee 10 565 885, 863 739, 076 1, 243, 521 2,021,031 
16|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 7 263 263,387; 1,117,660 876,352} 2,014,155 
17) Printing and publishing.......... 52 474 757, 596 473,294; 1,105,366 1,598,986 
18} Boxes, wooden...............05-- 6 287 411, 463 790, 585 641,070) 1,446,674 
19|Clay products from domestic clay 11 553 652, 042 34, 694 1,333, 255 1, 401,875 
20|Aerated and mineral waters...... 18 173 286,306 412, 802 751,605 1,189, 871 
21} All other leading industries!...... 11 1,822} 3,466,480} 11,597,065) 11,528,030} 24,070,216 
Totals, Leading Industries. 933) 18,748) 28,641,705) 159,323,828) 70,686,463) 233,225,569 
Totals, All Industries....... 1,157; 21,486) 32,760,326) 166,198,136] 78,547,626] 248,287,504 


1 Other leading industries, individual statistics for which cannot be given because there are fewer than 
three establishments in each industry are: Manitoba, bridge and structural steel, non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining and pulp and paper; Saskatchewan, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, miscellaneous iron 
and steel products, bags, cotton and jute, and wood preservation; Alberta, cement, miscellaneous iron and 
steel products, wood preservation, malt and malt products, sugar refineries, acids, alkalies and salts, and 
cheese processed. 


Section 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1945 


British Columbia with a gross value of production of $628,903,124 in 1945 was 
again the third most important manufacturing province in the Dominion. About 
17 p.c.of this amount; viz., $104,972,850 was contributed by the sawmilling industry. 
Shipbuilding with a value of production of $82,125,280 was in second place. This 
industry, which occupied first place during the war years was an important factor 
in British Columbia’s manufacturing operations. At the height of its productive 
effort in 1948 it employed 31,238 persons who were paid $64,939,484 in salaries and 
wages, while the value of production reached the unprecedented figure of 
$155,536,396. In spite of its decline, the shipbuilding industry in 1945 was still 
the largest employer of labour and also paid out the highest amount in salaries 
and wages. Emphasizing the importance of the forests in the industrial life of the 
Province, the sawmilling industry ranked first with a gross value of production of 
$104,972,850, and the pulp and paper industry fourth with $35,304,731. Third in 
importance was fish-curing and -packing, based principally on the estuarial salmon 
fisheries. British Columbia accounted for 47 p.c. of the total production of this 
industry in Canada. Other important industries are: slaughtering and meat packing, 
. fruit and vegetable preparations, petroleum products, fertilizers, butter and cheese, 
etc. The varied resources on the Pacific Coast have resulted in a wide diversification 
of manufactures. 
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7._Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia, 1945 


Estab- Ein. Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Industry lish- i y and Materials Value of Value of 
ments | PsOvees Wages Used Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
AiSawanills< Seeserter cess teers sce 618] 16,575} 28,568,039] 53,326,451] 50,752,936] 104,972, 850 
2|Shipbuilding and repairs......... 22} 19,100} 40,570,215} 16,797,130} 64,423,369) 82,125,280 
3|Fish-curing and -packing......... 72| $3,561) 5,175,141) 27,621,020] 15,781,146) 438,837,973 
4 Pulpand papers ones cee cielo 7| 4,125) 8,851,835] 13,480,370] 19,388,228] 35,304,731 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... ih) 1,251} 2,245,069} 24,678,292) 2,717,209] 27,571,637 
6|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 62} 2,062} 2,577,098} 11,031,096) 5,184,517] 16,430,054 
4|Petroleum products.............. 6 443 908,994; 138,172,999 2,558,482) 16,230,791 
S| Pertilizers: co uscene cs eee eee 5 1,040 2,408, 527 5,017, 158 9,865,704] 15,901,652 
9|Butter and cheese................ 36| 1,197) 2,009,330) 9,319,603] 4,956,737) 14,550,559 
10| Bread and other bakery products. 251) 2,511) 38,605,911) 5,775,977) 6,333,006} 12,425,547 
11} Veneer and plywood............. 9| 1,763) 2,952,007} 4,397,302} 7,363,065] 11,908,799 
Ae Nachineryicacw we oooh at ae ee 29; 2,929} 4,232,331) 4,008,595} 7,780,233] 11,888,930 
13] Miscellaneous foods.............. 30 628 741,764} -9,292,791 2,204,782) 11,542,986 
14|Sheet metal products............ 17 910} 1,656,997} 5,747,829] 3,583,027} 9,416,240 
AS Breweries soon ccs ee ass 11 586}. 1,183,809} 1,489,903] 6,567,682} 8,176,519 
16]All other leading industries!...... 5| 6,917] 15,874,479] 387,547,591) 28,643,661] 70,319,328 . 
Totals, Leading Industries. 1,191) 65,598) 123,561,546) 242,704,107) 238,098,784] 492,603,876 
Totals, All Industries....... 2,326) 87,974) 160,419,183) 305,759,836) 307,954,519] 628,903,124 


1 Includes: aircraft, distilleries, non-ferrous metal smelting and sugar refining. 


Section 6.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the east, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employ- 
ment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the west the 
cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are rapidly increas- 
ing there. i 


8.—Cities and Towns Each with a Gross Manufacturing Production of Over $1,000,000, 
Number of Establishments and Total Production in such Urban Centres as a 
Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1945. 


Notse.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 
10, since, in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments and pro- 
duction of over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to publish this information, except in summary form, 
in Table 10 without disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


Establish- : Production 
Urban Total ; 
Centres ments Production in Urban 
. Reporting : Centres 
with a iy Ucben in Urban Total ag'a' PD 
: Gross Centres Production . of 
Province ° Centres : : centage of 
Production 5 Producing in each 
Producing : Total Pro- 
of over ner over Province ductionin 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 
ack $1,000,000 eats each 
each Province 
No. No. $ $ p.c 
Prince Edward Island............... 2 53 5, 876, 714 11, 592, 753 50-7 
INOWAaNSCOtIA teeter pine Chott ierrays eee 19 375 142,432,709] 199,775,177 71-3 
INGWeDIUNSWICK ee ceienieck cee cee 14 292 110, 965, 521 156, 623,378 70:8 
Quebees eis ces ccla eee ncee Meee 105 5, 546 2,316, 864, 733] 2,531, 908, 830 91-5 
Ontario Sane Peree Nee acc oreer ete aera Masars ecsty utes 141 7,708 3, 564, 301,555] 3, 965, 069, 021 89-9 
Manitobat orient tees nae. i 835 306, 551,235) 339,821, 283 90-2 
Saskatchowanschioncencce cece nectiee 7 304 132,972,918] 167,688, 133 79-3 
Blbertat Sy tas eater mete mea ek 7 485 210,617,900] 248,287,504 84-8 
British Columbiayse tee eees seer. 16 1,545 479,114,856] 628,903, 124 76-2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . . Nil - - 704, 663 - 
Canada ssxoscnae nace 318 17,143 7,269,698,141| 8,250,368, 866 88-1 
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Table 9, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross production 
of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec such cities and towns in 1945 accounted for 89-9 p.c. and 91-5 p.c., respec- 
tively, of the totals for those provinces, while in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia, where sawmilling, fish-packing, and dairying are leading industries, the 
proportions fell to 70-4 p.c. and 76-2 p.c., respectively. In the Prairie Provinces 
manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 


9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 


Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1933-45 
Nortr.—The dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry is included for the years prior to 1936. 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


Estab- 
City and Year lish- 
ments 
No. 

Mioritresl@e esos, = cases 1933 2,226 
1935| 2,346 

1937; 2,474 

1939} 2,501 

1940) 2,519 

1941 2, 669 

1942 3,007 

1943 2,992 

1944} 3,109 

1945} 3,404 

OLON On ereetes We Sa ic 1933 2,604 
1935] 2,689 

OS eA AR reve 

1939) 2,885 

1940} 2,911 

1941 3,045 

1942 3,211 

1943} 3,238 

1944) 3,344 

1945) 3,482 

Tai ipon ss, coaster cet 1933 469 
1935 484 

1937 479 

1939 461 

1940 474 

1941 491 

1942 482 

1943 485 

1944 480 

1945 482 

Windsor . snide 1933 247 
1935 236 

1937 228 

1939 222 

1940 215 

1941 223 

1942 233 

1943 229 

1944 231 

1945 241 

Warncouver.. vice. s4ec.c 8 1933 746 
1935 811 

1937 824 

1939 829 

1940 849 

1941 864 

1942 897 

1943 898 

1944 933 

1945 992 


363, 342, 078 
382, 332, 791 
415, 816, 451 
423, 234, 648 
475, 575, 804 
556, 538, 023 
629, 809, 985 


721, 223, 427 
2 


2 


388, 995, 096 
386, 898, 652 
423,350, 508 
447,009, 768 
500, 559, 305 
554,317, 600 
635, 981,329 
O87, PUT, 281 


171, 625, 714 
176, 246, 963 
182, 730, 036 
206, 584, 330 
230, 821, 923 
255, 862, 917 
273,212, 977 
BLS 20,136 


2 


66,398,372 
64, 298, 564 
77, 750, 511 
80, 436, 233 
102, 896, 682 
138, 929, 934 
206, 556, 146 
206, 850, 571 


2 


74,209,271 
83, 594, 899 
85, 851, 189 
92,797, 032 

101, 429, 495 

115, 960, 608 

136, 336, 017 

193,795, 910 

2 


2 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 598. 


80, 212 
94,612 
105, 931 
105,315 
118,774 
147, 917 
169, 987 
194’ 643 
185, 708 
181, 679 


75, 645 
86, 226 
96, 247 
98,702 
112,136 
133,099 
151, 639 
156, 459 
154, 538 
146, 335 


21,524 
26, 769 
32,616 
31,512 
39, 081 
45,421 
50, 744 
54, 671 
53, 500 
50, 520 


10, 212 
15, 227 
18, 650 
17,729 
20, 916 
29, 486 
37,057 
38, 516 
35, 912 
28, 826 


12,094 
15, 683 
17, 641 
173 90% 
20, 767 
25, 223 
37, 858 
45,971 
43, 473 
37, 599 


74, 150, 933 
89, 934, 540 
112, 652, 112 
114, 602,118 
138, 118, 813 
187, 239, 445 
240, 888, 491 
307, 922, 631 
308, 396, 358 
304, 247, 761 


80, 855, 883 
97,144, 947 
115, 520, 050 
122, 553, 435 
145, 538, 148 
184, 267, 1382 
228, 875, 152 
259, 307, 913 
260, 776, 613 
244, 055, 112 


21,523,337 
30, 162, 244 
40, 255,040 
39, 563, 423 
54, 139, 253 
72, 845, 604 
85, 111, 817 
95, 576, 332 
94, 982,915 
89, 639, 262 


10,719, 819 
20,714, 545 
26,919, 449 
25, 938, 890 
37, 260, 970 


57, 653, 986): 


76, 276, 589 
85, 965, 874 
80, 667,573 
63, 515, 050 


11,754, 124 
16, 789, 590 
20, 783, 032 
22, 382, 192 
26, 502, 084 
34, 132, 996 
60, 779,827 
81,059, 815 
79, 141, 407 
66, 144,015 


148, 504, 215 
201, 022, 033 
281, 407, 645 
254, 188, 246 
334, 350, 566 
444, 557, 884 
541, 625, 660 
665, 209, 935 
650, 618, 563 
600, 919, 272 


146, 286, 472 
190, 370, 255 
247, 422, 098 
240, 532, 281 
306, 675, 426 
391,328, 916 
451,198, 158 
481, 504, 056 
513, 429, 109 
496, 204, 721 


35, 672, 272 
53, 740, 074 
83, 978, 873 
70, 829, 034 
106, 595, 186 
136, 403, 197 
166,078, 144 
164, 271, 139 
171, 117, 467 
166,349, 884 


25, 752, 258 
64, 062, 711 
78, 667, 058 
63, 907, 106 
112, 991, 063 
175, 847, 231 
240, 384, 518 
247, 504, 385 
232, 102, 240 
167, 675, 110 


28, 588, 106 
39, 863,397 
53, 189, 109 
56, 565, 511 
70, 468, 864 
90, 720, 812 
116, 153, 100 
130, 442, 455 
142, 416, 371 
137, 118, 244 


300, 636, 197 
383, 547, 972 
511, 481, 054 
483, 246, 583 
604, 806, 394 
803, 685, 931 
976, 767, 738 


1, 184, 114, 458 
1,215, 988,014 
1, 144,175, 108 


308, 983, 639 
385, 883, 455 
475, 470, 149 
482, 532,331 
595, 913, 172 
756, 923, 939 
886, 256, 494 
961, 923, 997 


1,020, 345,353 


961, 736, 716 


83, 530, 255 
114, 691, 789 
170, 651, 205 
152, 746, 340 
212, 587, 274 
283, 670, 019 
347, 752, 196 
362, 743, 019 
363,033, 672 
351, 676, 308 


49,359, 245 
104, 908, 197 
136, 896, 194 
122, 474,320 
194, 174, 159 
289, 027, 790 
383, 323, 348 
417,745, 229 

* 387, 603, 874 
280, 743, 622 


55, 160, 883 
73, 981, 872 
95,717,017 
101, 267, 243 
120, 981,388 
162, 982, 858 
223, 295, 187 
288.196, 900 
289,390, 718 
265, 034, 773 
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Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1933-45—concluded 


Capital 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 


Materials 


Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 


Gross 
Value of 


Products! 


———$— | | | | | 


Estab- 
City and Year lish- 
ments 
No. 
Winnipeg se Grsete: voc 1933 600 
1935 616 
1937 622 
1939 648 
1940 657 
1941 677 
1942 692 
1943 688 
1944 686 
1945 716 


73, 886,398 
71, 837, 683 
72,419, 041 
73, 255, 368 
79, 684, 791 
105, 406, 381 
113, 297,399 
100, 511, 565 
2 


15, 155, 537 
17, 568, 803 
19, 687, 511 
20,717, 278 
22, 673, 057 
30, 169, 726 
38, 191, 886 
35, 807, 283 
38, 824, 299 
40, 115, 513 


28, 355, 612 
36, 825, 174 
45, 498, 865 
44, 873,043 
56, 496, 847 
73, 427, 543 
88, 897, 218 
106, 485, 838 
119, 917, 745 
117, 453, 819 


50, 287, 280 
67, 217,042 
80, 108, 696 
81, 024, 272 
98, 266, 933 
127, 913, 351 
156, 332, 353 
174, 523, 234 
198, 169, 626 
197, 523, 922 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. For cost 


of fuel and electricity in 1945 see Table 10. 


2 Information not collected. 


10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,006,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1945 


Note—Statisties for cities and towns with three or more establishments cannot be published when 
one establishment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total production. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


Gross 
alue of 


Estab- 
Province and Municipality lish- 
ments 
No. 
Prince Edward island— % 
Wharlottetowni nce iaemn tt cope ~ 34 
SUMIMETSide wae! Milas ere ENS 19 
. Nova Scotia— 
(ATmNersta st ae eanh ities le naraee 26 
Berwick nia oka aes 7 
IDE hanasvesi tiaras ein al Aas oe 7 13 
RD Talon Mh als Aare Seaueen MER Sere 2 
ET i hiba wot shh oepen,\ataeerskess tale dries 4 eee ee 116 
Kentvilles ccc aioe cae eae 9 
HFOCKMOrbae teeta eee © nee 3 
MEUNEN DUNS. Meee en eee 14 
Middleton. soit cc rene cc eee 7 
INew: Glasvowseasncieoes: Coes 25 
North Sy dneys ao.cse eee 12 
IPA CEOU eee oR aaa. eae es 8 
DV ONGY sites cure. Nae oa 42 
PEPENtON TE oot aie een tae on Mee eee 4 
LL PUTO ane 29 
WINGSORGS jteaatecle nets aes nore 10 
RV ATITIOUL I Aaya ee eee 27 
New Brunswick— 
Campbellton mn. seca eeee 13 
Hredericton..tosea cee Ai 
Moncton tess foncn seen. cee 51 
INe@woastle. 0c aves naan ena 13 
Sackvillescc- ne tase ake aCe 8 
Sains Olin Met ede ee 116 
Stistephen wwii. ase hates 14 
SUSSEX see oars See terete Coe eee 15 
Quebec— 
ACCOM IV Ale. ne ce eeaele tee ar ee 15 
PASDESLOSHE Aarbeteie eeee eee 11 
CAUNATNOIS cetenyee ee ee eee ae 12 
IBGGLOTGN Le Poe ne 10 
Berthieres see ee ee 16 
Brownsburg eee enioes tere 6 


1,091 ° 


752,076 
351, 145 


2,529, 656 
243, 459 
309, 673 
295,494 

12, 988, 289 
283, 544 
366,177 

1,215,327 

66, 249 
1, 146,384 
02,610 

2,085, 104 

11,186, 166 

4,027,913 

1,312,783 
333,024 

1,080, 471 


548, 615 
874, 834 
4,773,336 
299, 582 
847,185 
6, 852, 089 
66,717 
310, 154 


880, 069 
738, 122 
2,564, 509 
743,191 
829, 859 
1,921, 666 


61,698 
46,564 


205, 078 
53,311 
39, 190 
14, 239 

580, 954 
55, 703 
38,767 
82, 478 
58, 800 

120, 247 
27,161 

123, 494 

3, 133, 271 

486, 801 

118, 556 
31,584 

121,831 


41,970 
84,742 
337, 255 
19, 850 
42,149 
784, 643 
66, 692 
11, 846 


49, 206 
169, 472 
872,451 

32,490 
141,479 

70, 628 


2,337, 535 
1,519, 578 


2,015, 486 
1,049, 188 
709, 053 
744,915 
18, 486, 466 
855,591 
1,179, 147 
2,498,790 
964, 162 
757, 320 
1,820, 412 
3,066, 990 
17,620,091 
10, 166, 829 
2,989, 225 
1,490, 145 
2,915,311 


530, 404 
2,521,184 
7,459, 461 
1,214, 264 

722,783 

28, 861,411 
1,659,774 
1,013, 083 


1,123,256 
2,254,274 
3,896, 694 

334, 083 
1, 831, 667 
1, 830,720 


3,617,229 
2,259, 485 


6, 203, 636 
1,500, 420 
1,412,611 
1, 166, 836 
42,074, 965 


5, 826, 406 
34,272,316 
17,569, 746 

5,580, 439 

2,132, 463 

5,088, 485 


1,282, 581 
4,203, 434 
14,786, 851 
1, 682, 880 
2,422,662 
43,779,905 
3,262,550 
1,695,473 


2,981,717 
3,721, 169 
9,663,734 
2,216,359 
4,110, 642 
4,854, 902 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1945—continued 


Quebec—continued 
Buckingham 


re ee 


Farnham 
Granby 


La Prairie 


Province and Municipality 


Huntingdon a eee 
Iberville 


L’ Assomption 


Lennoxville 
L’Epiphanie 


Matane 
Mégantic (Lac) 
Montmagny 
Montmorency 
Montreal 


Nicolet 


Pont Rouge 
Portneuf Station 
Princeville 
Quebec 
Richmond 
Rimouski 
Riviére du Loup 
Roberval 


St. 


St. 


. Hyacinthe 
ou ean 


’ Lambert ritaditets 
: Laurent UN Gre wate 


Tite DES = een 
Sayabec (Saindon) 
Shawinigan Falls. . 
Sherbrooke 
Sorel 


se ee reee 


eee were eee 
se eer ersens 


ere eeee 


Jonguie Re eats 
Lachin 


ey 


ee 


a 
ee 
cee ee 
Se 
sree eee 
see e we eee resee 


Longueuil 


Pe rd 


see ee eee ceee 
ee eee eee 


«tee reese 
see ec eee 


see cores 
se ere ees eene 
seer ew ceee 


eee eer eee 


see eeee 


Stsb elicien“s./.tece. 
. Georges Est 


ee 


see eee eee 


Pie Pre aS, eet 


sere eee 


se eee eee 
see eee 

see ee 
weer eens 


ee et 


Cap de la Madeleine 
Chambly Canton 
Chicoutimi 
Coaticook 


eee reer ene 


Ce et 
ey 
ee ee ed 
ed 
a a ay 
Ce 
Ce 
i i ee 
eee eee rs eeees 
seer eee ere ee sne 
CC ee ey 
ee) 
ee ey 
seme e eee ee ee ene 


Ce 


ee a) 
eee eer eer een ene 
ee ee 
ee a 
ee) 
i et 


ee ry 


ey 


ee ee) 


ec 


ee ee er 


Ce a 


ey 


see eee eerste ore 


ee ee ee ee es 


Cd 


Ce ee ee oe 


Core er eros seres 


ey 


ee 


cd 


ea 


weve sere reser eases 


a ee) 


sere eee ens 


Ce ee cd 


ee ar 


rd 


rr ee 


re ee ry 


eee were twee ene 


ey 


© © #0 whee alee 


Cy 


ee 


ee 


oe ee? 


ee se) 


ee 


ee ee) 


ey 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


687 , 925 
12,813,387 
280, 303 
911, 951 
2,982,065 
286,358 
425,797 
364, 265 
440, 999 
11, 632, 555 
664,045 
1,093, 538 
622, 733 
323, 207 
547, 520 
1,391, 845 
2,200, 846 
304, 247, 761 
, 688, 091 
410, 129 

1, 844, 431 
933, 218 
470, 652 
308, 118 
223,926 
295,348 
25, 272,950 
593, 830 
918, 205 
580, 762 
193, 630 


11, 226, 070 
4,954,791 

824, 270 
11,150,709 

155,075 
4,597,988 
2,844,493 
2,256, 834 


176,733 
15, 603,977 
4,376, 454 


ae 877 


ik; 206, 342 
2,112,288 
13,919,039 
6, 289, 667 
13, 993,515 
2,548, 396 

566, 951 
3, 882, 130 
1,805,391 
16, 233, 146 


12, 973, 900 
869, 221 
791, 680 
376,957 

1,049, 827 

14, 818, 235 


9,062,895 
1, 569, 250 
10, 429, 926 
1, 855, 636 
1,616,350 
4,884,548 
1,030,970 
31, 847,944 
4,307,491 
27,471,333 
14,768,594 
23, 824, 148 
4,609,579 
1,314, 657 
7,46',117 - 
3,277,625 
46,745, 543 
2,195,239 
2,653, 743 
27,962, 148 
1,288,773 
1,624, 088 
1,059, 732 
1,774,494 
51, 194,326 


600, 919, 272)1, 144, 175,108 
90, 552, 525 115, 31%, 019 


755, 902 
4,263,999 
1,348, 002 
1,179,352 
1,542, 906 

768, 192 
2,175,925 

38,938, 542 


697, 565 
14,872,895 
9,917,739 
9,650,331 
1, 638, 022 
6, 895, 633 
774, 756 
704,179 
3,555, 483 
1, 204,395 
12,382,054 
887 , 029 
1,332,521 
20, 862,010 
19,096, 732 
3, 832,176 
1,305, 407 
25,039, 851 


3,487,754 
3,965, 824 


25, 690, 358 
20,154, 821 
18; 161, 900 


- 3,891, 132 


12,561, 677 
1, 250, 262 
1,065,775 

13,369, 984 
2,057, 802 

18,383, 880 
1, 500, 067 
1,707,791 

48,276,743 

42,572,728 

13, 527,329 
2,691,947 

51,430, 644 
1,229, 662 

44,309, 583 
5,818, 792 
7,812, 849 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity, 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,009,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1945—continued 


Estab- 
Province and Municipality lish 
ments 
No. 
Quebec—concluded 
Warwick. titres 14 thea ee 12 
Waterloo. ore e iene. si cerca ier 16 
Westmount iremer nee ee yea ee 14 
Waindsor-(Vinlis) eee. pia tease cee 8 
Ontario— 

ACCOM SERN el Re ee 17 
ALIMONtO.. Meta ae Coen tee eee 12 
AMHerst Ounce: SeEEh ermine ieee 10 
ATM DION creek Mee: kit ener 16 
AUIOTARE A edveiic Monorian aueteey e rae 8 
Wry imer(West). jac auks arco 13 
Bayne vets tit 2 ON catee, Sema ees 16 
Belleville sti eek. so oe eae 43 
Bowmanville ts pei sete aes Ns 
ISTAIMPtONaee seemed s tse eee 22 
IBA bLORG ss eels aki ae he Re 123 
Brockville eee cater oO 
Bunlineronctcormneers wc Eeneeesee 9 
Cache Bay muna eeaon are cae 3 
Caledonia heen. ene cee 10 
Wampbelliordis eo 20 ee eae 14 
GarlétomPlacess.2. ene ee 10 
Ghathamy eo Bay ee cise beer 57 
@hesleyisp. cc tee ot eee 12 
@Moboure. chick Ge as anor ee 24 
Collinge woods. ccna sate seine 17 
OTM Wall are ies corer. ie pee aeee te 47 
DOT MASI a), evi ecie! ease cee ee , 12 
UNG AS 552 Renee ieee ee Peete ty B23) 
UN TSVALLG: Beta eters tees als 20 
I ASEVLC Wer cicch tech oe cite 25 oe eee 11 
JO, keahige eM men een meee ehh 19 
IN Gras tos clone aen een ee 7 
FUSSERE ihc peee i ney kp a Raine ee 10 
EX ObOT et cer tote eee See ere es 6 
IER ONS te eee: alee Rae ae ae 12 
INO ES tr icuk, Raia celae Eton Ce ae 10 
ROnULUTIC..: hase gem rials coma cee 14 
Horch Wallan te. )s oe eee eee 45 
A Dre shellle(ovete ame Met Ae eet 4 oo Ng gas 2 7 
EEG nate Mabey Fo a Wi ap PTL es fol 76 
GananOguetery ttesenioe de eee 14 
Georvetownrad.ee ee eee 14 
GoderiGhctete ist: OPA 15 
Gravenirstsiaeti arcane nae shee 8 
(Giatsatloniantea tech mod ee cen tele 14 
Cruelphitn Sp erate petal ate ee ee 90 
Ravers villeniewa ee eee ates 5 
IELarmtl Cons Wareuess bie aoe crete 482 
Han OVER x eae tee dae tee ser tae 17 
FLespelers:.. peti eae k cnt teen 13 
Hunn berstones nes eee eee ta 
ELUM tS Vall let ce cette vt veioe neta 16 
Ingersolle< pia ee ae eee 19 
Kincardinetery wre. cate wee 12 
SANSSLON LE oe eee ee oes 49 
Kangs villece © ae. cue wee tere o 12 
Iitcheneriveerandiee ere ee 156 
WCATMING TONG ewes een eee ee 12 
Eases nc hace oot chs nie 47 
PAN GSA Vink beeen los eas ee hae 29 
TASTOW Ela: ceaine Meee oka caters eee 16 
VONGONE a roe eee ie. eee are te 240 
Mongabsranch seo cite ae 16 
UCKNOW. S Sete eee aig! 
Meatordite (teeaiee: ot orctes aero tee Vs 
IM Errittomstre aioe: dic tare ae 13 
Midlands stat fenton eek 15 
Malton, scene ators ons 13 
IMM TCO. eae ee a toe ies 18 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


411,993 
948,759 
3, 102, 986 
1,368,385 


1,334, 129 
444° 722 
1,268,089 
646, 811 
682, 937 
301, 403 
776, 846 
3,031,234 
1,463, 781 
1,509, 602 
19,812, 302 
2,222,095 
497, 524 
189, 530 
422,398 
397,576 
1, 132, 903 
4,235,918 
1,742, 392 
916, 548 
2,220, 978 
8, 557, 896 
806, 257 
1,236,261 
1,004, 506 
493, 142 
792,369 
449,146 
367,795 
168, 400 
1,406, 498 
244,375 
3,550, 192 
11,375, 159 
688, 138 
8,201,917 
1,226, 145 
1, 102, 106 
629, 542 
519, 634 
534,786 
8, 144, 122 
144,569 
89, 639, 262 
1,263, 564 
2022, 050 
962,517 
580, 831 
2,109, 242 
592, 630 
9,818, 107 
372, 605 
20, 807, 035 
1,428, 989 
19,583, 457 
2,136, 191 
430,797 
21,702,351 
4,226,787 
89, 392 
388,761 
3,819,586 
1,526,303 
642, 229 
781,159 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


44,596 
68,991 
219,739 
544, 708 


167,595 
53,543 
1,040, 272 
64, 844 
42,627 
67,479 
64, 020 
419, 561 
133,015 
59,172 
1,101, 805 
217,377 
53,481 
859 
122,151 
40,774 
86,727 
539, 082 
62,659 
114, 739 
72,102 
1,913,927 
232,399 
53,539 
69, 006 
71,975 
72,731 
19, 608 
39,040 
27,821 
70, 154 
31, 136 
72,303 
1,467,932 
35, 255 
505, 419 


40, 085 
11,611,077 
49, 196 
180,513 
64,542 
55, 200 
143, 136 
40,344 
847,491 
28, 136 
1,107,018 
185,055 
527, 166 
247,601 
74,350 
1,215, 427 
151,465 
15, 680 
29, 103 
617,323 
72, 005 
189, 520 
48, 874 


Cost Gross 
of Value of 
Materials | Products! 
$ $ 
1,146,223] 2,010,738 
1,345,783) 35015, 113 
4,447,834] 10,713,687 
3,554,508] 6,946,436 
5,972,891} 8,917,214 
1,875,525] 2,820,854 
2,117,199 9,093, 453 
1,468,546] 2,877,445 
2,680,914) 4,595,987 
2,794,913 3,462,020 
3,758,078] 5,171,792 
3,870,978} 9,980,857 
3,044,983) 6,523,039 
2,641,010 5,006,914 
27,093,154) 58,688,808 
9,351,539] 14,477,197 
1, 926, 283 3,001,392 
828, 887 1,178,350 
1,275,270) 2,378,616 
1,667,128] 2,523,268 
1,842,835] 3,582,564 
22,371,258) 31,031,099 
1,627,827] 4,123,152 
2,098,927) 4,053,243 
1,698,341] 5,046,720 
12,959,131] 30,317,955 
1,652,335 3,354, 361 
1,309, 856 3,601,760 
2,261, 997 4,149,387 
3,180,712 4,199,712 
2, Ol 152 3,906, 405 
460,315} 1,059,856 
791,007} 1,471,898 
565,348] 1,008,333 
2,207,807} 3,913,341 
764,097} 1,300,648 
3,455,341 6,795,551 
13,647,340} 28,592,228 
636,013} 2,015,888 
10,265,781] 24,003,738 
2,085, 800 4,158,046 
2,323,030} 4,347,336 
5,676,008 7,622,857 
896, 934 1, 936, 487 
807,738} 1,770,182 
14,110,763} 29,716,709 
779,177) 1,628,257 
166,349, 884| 351,676,308 
2,162, 152 4,035, 850 
4,579,923) 7,953,798 
5,501, 690 8,159, 448 
2,875, 592 4,371,412 
4,679,853] 8,617,812 
1,026,359 2,301, 624 
14,489,444] 34,209,137 
6,077, 606 6,765,597 
52,644,963) 97,598,675 
10,315,970] 17,971,086 
63,106,280] 89,888,595 
2,983,359 5,248, 641 
1, 728,394 3,292,948 
35,748,711] 82,455,267 
2, 161, 573 9,462,591 
857, 346 1, 157,085 
813, 943 1,485,059 
7,843,810} 14,901,066 
3,611,309 6, 630, 430 
862, 004 2,864,414 
827.136) » 250 70,924 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1945—continued 


Province and Municipality 


Ontario—concluded 
INADARO GUAR ore ols saraiemiaw wees 
WNewsltamburg sts. .occceo: c+ 
INGWw LHS Kean Gest oes ahitysctte Gee as 


Namvara RolIsi to. tc nakint ines os toe 
INGLE EH Vine cietere hate wcities te ietosate 
alcvalten oe net: fae ote econ esis 


AUER og ab Oe an OAs ee 


TOES Eh oatict tain ook ae ae a oes 


Orch eae ke iece hg ieee a 
Peterborougmenus: «nocmneec cst: 
IROERPATHAUTS frctarsise titan tile ok ies 


HEROS COULD. sae eRe Se en AUER Seibel: 


PRU OLOW ATE Sete ceo os ictal ae os 
St. Catharines ben Pee Se ee 


Simecoe....... IE Dea eae sc arene 
hols thial seas. eons go se 
BOULOAMPtON. sess ee 6 feeb! 
SPRAULOLG Weeds wis cee Kee ae ee ee 
DELATU TOV SIG sot ncentes cae oie nee 
SLECOUS VLG ne ais oats athe tie ema es 


PEN OROld seh Net gt Wee ed tee 
PISETVATINIMIS pv cieh birinns alco sect ke toe oe 
ELT On UOM erp tia ieee ike Lec eas 


WALLACE DUT ern. sat ce ace ite ee 
NWT CTIOOm eae tte e Natoma ne 
Wiellan Gimeter ce: clccrsmccr: satecant ate 
Wellingtons). sc.serihins aes terete ad 
Wiestulaoune iain. cence secon aaen 


Wang harisacns idee) -ciek cokes craet 
Woodbrid @G.02. 6 cutee ike ke as 
WWOOURLOC KM eric eocinsk cae hiteioos es 


Manitoba— 
POT PO WAPATO coe oc cee cee ee tte 


ME PEOUMACE Ree ocak « Someones 
Selkirk 


ee 


IMEBLVTIG ck oe ee coors ole tiie Os 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


3,278 
26, 206 
65 


1,625 
1,132 


425,708 
282,159 
860, 816 
1,162, 259 
13, 801, 122 
11, 674,098 
596, 299 

1, 124, 947 
252, 530 

3, 283, 650 
16,174, 863 
15, 029, 886 
4,055,336 
1,337, 523 
1,456, 872 
629, 498 
1,321,057 
14, 254, 180 
5, 468, 094 
5,074, 938 
1,479,419 
1,135, 570 
3,760, 881 
1,448,441 
266,177 
16, 630, 392 
780, 146 
2,031, 562 
12, 760, 287 
11, 655, 554 
309, 271 

1, 858, 212 
1,885,719 
507, 088 

5, 638, 088 
704, 505 
208, 473 
1,144, 142 
1,020, 180 
263, 258 

3, 682,705 
880, 303 
579,775 
244,055, 112 
1,997,560 
519, 020 
3,901, 127 
4,083, 187 
15,726, 147 
167,218 


404,574 
261, 184 
5, 102, 258 


957,352 
189, 130 

5, 950, 529 
1,041,518 
246, 832 
6,450, 408 
40, 115, 513 


74,217 
2,680,991 
1, 665, 207 


316, 229 


118, 132 
17,597 
478,351 
301,615 
5, 649 
748, 869 
2,530, 202 


25,925 
440, 423 
156, 450 


Cost Gross 
of Value of 
Materials | Products! 
$ $ 
647, 233 1,554,972 
760,991 1, 236,517 
1,219, 402 2,470,944 
2,625,408 5,477,993 
40,712,600} 79,982,588 
18, 836,600} 51,428,530 
1,057, 454 2,245, 859 
2,193,062 4,761, 137 
886, 287 1,458, 892 
3,064, 120 9,429,210 
54,077,488} 80,262,272 
21,249,504} 50,362,303 
4,631,753] 11,854,796 
3,094, 706 5, 985, 526 
2,119,616 5,155,012 
664, 916 1,998, 936 
2,652,755 5, 582, 987 
43,089,924) 67,960,755 
6,495,464) 16,630,934 
71,926,041] 103,794, 157 
1, 635, 859 4,673,028 
946, 106 2,561,527 
5,668,374] 12,256,383 
2,837,053 5, 801,114 
559, 896 1,206, 816 
32,277,338] 61,830,037 
2,320,491 4,472,907 
3,767,659| 7,446,490 
47,868,020} 88,985,552 
29,842,310) 56,360,015 
1,679, 650 2,281,069 
8,948,607| 13,644,835 
2,515, 088 4,473,772 
695,014 1, 563, 446 
8,555,388] 16,796,212 
1,910, 625 3,415, 563 
1,802,896] 2,175,954 
2,866,887| 5,097,409 
1,299,112] 3,676,245 
1,634,207} 2,204,776 
9,094,134] 18,559,503 
§; 533,591 7, 842, 275 
1,093,680} 2,378,717 
496, 204,721) 961,736,716 
11,617,385} 16,113,465 
84, 429 1, 635, 782 
5,530,424) 12,677,040 
6,368,609} 16,929,728 
27,616,482] 64,345,427 
703, 706 1,180, 766 
1,251, 062 2,101,095 
9,136,460} 16,094,347 
954, 689 1,691, 108 
167,675,110] 280,743, 622 
1,395,614 2,226, 285 
230,112 1,029,217 
10,597,200} 21,217,536 
5,360,718 7,220, 847 
648, 987 1,022,351 
61,805,269) 80,034,359 
1,050, 641 2,931, 653 
376,560] 1,179,737 
9,163,025) 16,638,366 
117,453,819] 197,523,922 
1,365, 179 1,538, 689 
29,301,227| 34,587,925 
11,102,700! 15,239, 233 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1945—concluded 


Estab- Ee Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality lish- 1 ea and Fuel and of Value of 
ments | POY Wages Electricity | Materials | Products! 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan—concluded 
AVG iiss We ees eens cleats sie ate 108} 3,150} 5,278,125 976,595} 26,482,645} 39,912, 106 
Saskatoon scone ee tee clone 86} 2,319} 3,575,178 425,169] 29,877,533] 39,048, 802 
SMMC Current aeasmneerrente awe 14 153 205, 646 28,073 979,227; 1,406,878 
Mionktomlwees tomes hictises dees came 13 169 215,032 30, 995 842,344) 1,239,285 
Alberta— 
Calgary: Rees, earls seni ioe ome 216} 6,673] 11,082,003} 1,697,775) 56,066,787} 87,601,407 
Ei dimontoneee race cet cee cece 195} 7,368) 11,742,160 702,185} 68,514,779] 93,360,524 
Leth bridgenween ta: «comme: eee 30 717} ~=1,037,697 88,890} 3,477,288] 7,866,855 
Medicine Elatzro.2 ssh evan ene 25} 1,087} 1,476,802 90,480} 10,390,061} 13,619,427 
Redtieerkitecs sels sncte tae meee cre 12 105 159, 833 27,892} 1,213,969} 1,669,585 
British Columbia— 
Cranbrook sas: etl nee eae 17 304 479,151 44,419 799,282} 1,630,972 
Kam loopseees nso eee seme 20 236 355, 404 20, 146 528,164] 1,103,721 
Helos. Ge eee re ee pete 25 606 878, 526 60,624] 2,306,470} 3,666,080 
MISSIONS) Mieteineeatiens Mae ero 18 286 377,331 87,026] 2,326,070} 3,372,202 
IN ANaIIAO ener eee tote tise ceatene ae 26 483 767,730 41,570 778,511} 2,668,660 
Nelson dite neesteei onc Mee nce tae 27 332 481,432 46,118 929, 901 1,988,517 
New Westminster..:............. 100) 5,209} 9,160,477 567,860] 23,866,512) 44,563,011 
PortuAl berniestae ace cate adsl oe 14, 1,097; 2,114,578 34,534; 3,641,381} 9,093,511 
Port: Moody. coe eee 4 421 744, 742 2,400} 1,404,498} 2,586,594 
Prince George...........cceeeeees 47 356 509, 131 48,136 798, 003 1, 858, 476 
Prince Rupert wcnes ot emeenme ne: 25) 1,294) - 2,651,675 153,754} 5,217,934] 9,788,217 
peras hs se Ohi, See ir cee tpn 17, 4,284) 9,482,238) 5,214,477) 28,938,912} 58,130,359 
WainGouverntriec caeiets « eae eee 992} 387,599) 66,144,015 3,443,141) 137,118,244) 265, 034, 773 
VERNON.) Bote deeae cede eee Pears 23 402 580, 734 7000 1,179,073 2,106, 508 
VECtOriai sce oninoe en ene 163} 5,010} 9,048,679 497,943) 11,741,067} 26,389,895 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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The purpose of this Chapter is to co-ordinate such official statistics on the 
construction industry as are available and to give, so far as possible, a complete 
picture of construction from year to year. Official statistics, although constantly 
undergoing improvement, have many gaps and it is necessary to try to bridge 
these by presenting data from outside sources. For instance, Section 3 carries 
official figures of building permits issued in leading cities. ‘These figures are useful 
but have definite limitations and are supplemented by presenting data from 
outside sources. This Section also contains data from a private source on 
construction contracts awarded during specified years. These are in the nature 
of a forecast of the amount of construction work contemplated in a given year. 
It is usually some time after contracts are awarded that work actually starts and, 
in the case of contracts of large-scale undertakings, the work is seldom finished 
within one year. 

On the other hand, the official statistics of the annual Census of Construc- 
tion given in Section 4 cover work of all kinds actually completed in a given year 
but even the Census of Construction is not. all-inclusive. Work done by 
farmers, which in the aggregate must be considerable, is not included nor is much | 
of that done by railways and other public institutions. So far as the latter groups 
are concerned an attempt is made in Section 4 to calculate a net figure which, when 
added to the annual Census of Construction figure, will more nearly approximate 
total construction (except that done by farmers and other individuals for them- 
selves). 


Section 1.—The Government and the Construction Industry 
Subsection 1.—Public Contracts 


Previous to the Second World War, Federal Government contracts were let 
and put into execution by the Department of Public Works. During the War, 
the Department of Munitions and Supply was organized to co-ordinate the industrial 
effort and arrange priority for such industries as were engaged on important war 
work. After 1946, the Department of Munitions and Supply gave place to the 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply and since that date Government recon- 
struction programs, so far as they concern construction projects, have been screened 
by this body which works in close co-operation in this matter with the Department 
of Public Works and other Federal Departments concerned. This ensures the 
initiation of only those new projects which do not. interfere with more necessary 
construction in progress or contemplated, and where availability of labour and 
materials permits. 
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Following the Government’s announcement in November, 1947, of stringent 
measures for the conservation of its dollar resources, all Government Departments 
have been obliged to report in detail to the Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply their probable purchases of materials, machinery, or equipment from the 
United States. . 


Subsection 2.—Government Aid to Civil Housing* 


Canada’s supply of adequate housing in 1947 falls far short of actual needs. 
' While this condition undoubtedly existed prior to 1930, it was not widely recognized. 
With the general depression of economic activity through the period 1929-36, 
residential construction fell to such a low level that already-existing overcrowding 
and obsolescence were further aggravated. The high vacancy rate in these years, 
particularly for apartment dwellings, was a product not of an over-supply of dwell- 
ings, but of enforced “doubling-up” of families whose incomes were not sufficient 
to provide separate living quarters. 


The construction industry had not recovered from this slump when in 1939 
war production began to drain off materials and labour required for wartime housing 
construction. During the war years, increased personal income allowed many 
families to expand into separate or larger dwelling units. These two factors, 
coupled with unprecedented high marriage rates during the war years and months 
immediately following, compounded an already critical shortage of living quarters 
throughout the Dominion. 


The tempo of total residential construction, including Government projects, 
has increased steadily from 1945 to 1947. In 1947, for the first time since 1939, 
the number of new dwelling units exceeded the net increase in the number of house- 
holds. Dwelling units constructed numbered about 77,000 as compared with a net 
increase of 64,000 in the number of families, leaving 18,000 units available to reduce 
over-crowding. 


The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—To provide co- 
ordination in the housing field, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
was incorporated by an Act of the Twentieth Parliament (December, 1945). 
Briefly, its purpose and functions are: (1) to administer the National Housing Act, 
1944, and earlier housing legislation; (2) to provide facilities for the rediscounting 
of mortgages by lending institutions; and (3) to administer the Emergency Shelter 
Regulations. 


In January, 1947, the Corporation assumed supervision of the activities of 
Wartime Housing Limited, a Crown Company formed in February, 1941 (see 
pp. 582-583, 1947 Year Book). 


Up to the time of the transfer of the Wartime Housing Limited, to the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation the number of houses completed during the 
years 1941-47, by the former, was 31,151. 


By provinces the numbers were: Nova Scotia 2,336; New Brunswick 1,091; 
Quebec 4,172; Ontario 14,817; Manitoba 1,722; Saskatchewan 1,455; Alberta 
1,439; and British Columbia 4,119. 


_ * Revised under the direction of C. M. Isbister, Chief Economist, Central Research and Development 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by A. B. MeMorran, Chief, Housing Statistics. 
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In September, 1947, the Corporation also became responsible for the manage- 
ment of Housing Enterprises of Canada, Limited, and its operating companies. 
Thus, by the end of 1947, a single organization, the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, was administering most of the housing activities of the Federal 
Government. 


Housing Legislation.—Since 1935, the Federal Government has administered 
legislation designed to assist in the financing and improvement of housing in Canada. 
This commenced with the Dominion Housing Act, 1935 (see pp. 473-474, 1938 
Year Book), and has been followed by the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee 
Act, 1937 (see pp. 370-371, 1941 Year Book), the National Housing Act, 1938 (see 
pp. 469-470, 1940 Year Book) and the National Housing Act, 1944, under which 
current activity is authorized. 


The following table shows the number of loans made, and the amounts approved 
under the housing legislation passed since 1935. 


1.—Numbers and Amounts of Loans Approved Under Dominion Housing Legislation, 
by Provinces, 1935-47 


Norse.—This table is a combined statement of the net loans (cancellations and new loans) made under 
the three Acts named in the preceding text. 


1935-40 | 1941 | 1942 | 1948 | 1944 | 1945 | - 1946 | 1947 | Total 


Province 
LOANS 

No. No. No. No. No. } No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island.... 18 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 4 10 32 
Nova SCObIaiiwe cn. cease es 656 72 14 4 6 59 100 248 1,159 

New Brunswick.......... 190 25 if Nil Nil 23 84 102 4 
Onebecr am tas tae oat 1,798 425 91 246 —19 462 832 1,793 5, 628 
OnGARIO MN See ae oe cea 8,016 2,458 686 1,170 772 2,067 3,253 3, 442 21, 864 
Manitoba 5 atten le ce sk 85 602 61 164 218 634 1,004 1,188 4,722 
Saskatchewan............ 61 22 1 Nil 18 94 215 146 557 
Alperiame ake Cee race - Nil Nil & Nil 469 626 916 2,011 
British Columbia......... 2,862 | 1,089 147 136 398 6250 Ly 222 1,041 7,520 
TOotalseerc eects os ee 14,452 | 4,693 | 1,007 | 1,720 | 1,393 | 4,433.| 7,340 | 8,886 || 43,924 

AMOUNTS 

$7000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $000 $7000 
Prince Edward Island.... 97 - - - = - 21 170 288 
INGVaIOCObIANeS cr Seek ses 2, 745 248 49 13 20 266 532 1,364 5,237 
New Brunswick.......... 84 90 23 - - 10 1,001 562 2,618 
WIC DEC iste ac sa." GSions's 14,180 1, 428 328 816 —4 2,992 8,964 | 14,422 43,126 
ONGATIOM eee ace ee 34,275 | 7,568 | 2,017 | 3,696 | 2,718 | 10,254 | 26,163 | 19,116 |} 105, 807 
IVIATIGOW AE caw eds te oo 3,810 | 1,994 188 516 778 | 3,030 | 5,017} 6,577 || 21,910 
Saskatchewan............ 4 79 4 ~ 62 403 TEVA 735 3,388 
PALI OLbAS a ASS aA ss - - - - = 2,099 4,028 4,960 11, 087 
British Columbia..:...... 9,588 | 3,266 421 411 1,280 | 3,119] 8,449 | 5,325] 31,859 
Totalstencec oc. oes 65,870 | 14,673 | 3,030 | 5,452 | 4,854 | 22,264 | 55,946 | 53,281 || 225,320 


National Housing Act, 1944.—The features of this Act as originally pro- 
claimed appear on pp. 455-457 of the 1946 Year Book. During 1947, amendments 
were made to the Act for the purpose of assisting individuals with moderate and 
low incomes to purchase homes, encouraging the construction of rental housing, and 
assisting in the construction of rural housing. An outline of the present status of 
the Act is given on pp. 606-607. 
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Loans to Prospective Home Owners.—Loans are extended through approved 
lending institutions with the Federal Government advancing 25 p.c. of the total. 
The Act has been amended to provide for loans payable over a period up to thirty 
years with the amount based on a maximum of 95 p.c. of the first $3,000, 85 p.c. of 
the second $3,000, and 70 p.c. of the remainder of the lending value when the purchase 
price is predetermined and approved by the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. When the latter condition is not met a higher equity is payable. The 
maximum loan for a single family-dwelling has been increased from $7,000 to 
$8,500. 


Integrated Housing.—This plan involves an agreement with a builder to build 
houses at a controlled sales price for veterans preference. The Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation gives priority assistance and undertakes to purchase 
houses not sold within six months of the completion date. The provisions governing 
the size of the loan are the same as for prospective home owners. 


Co-operative Housing.—The terms under which loans are made to co-operative 
groups intending to build housing projects are unchanged (see p. 456, 1946 Year 
Book). There were no formal applications in 1947. 


Rental Housing.—To encourage the construction of rental housing, the Act 
was amended in March, 1947, to provide depreciation for a period of ten years at 
double the rates normally allowed for income tax purposes for approved types of 
dwelling comprising four or more family dwelling units. 


Direct Loans.—The Act was amended to enable the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation to make direct loans for home ownership, rental housing, or 
rural housing, if, in its opinion, joint loans are not available. 


Limited Dividend Companies.—The Act provides for loans to limited dividend 
companies for the construction. of low rental housing. During 1947, one new 
project was approved. The high level of building costs has deterred the develop- 
ment of low rental housing. During 1947, Housing Enterprises of Canada, Limited, 
suspended operations because they could not meet the cost levels originally con- 
templated. 


Loans to Primary Producers for Housing of Employees.—Terms remain the 
same for loans to companies building housing quarters for employees engaged in 
primary production (see p. 585, 1947 Year Book). 


Land Assembly.—The Act was amended in 1947 for the purpose of authorizing 


approved lending institutions to acquire, improve and sell land for residential 


purposes. During 1947, four such projects were approved. 


Slum Clearance.—Due to the extreme shortage of housing accommodation 
during 1947, slum clearance projects were not pressed. 


Farm Housing.—The section of the Act providing for loans to assist in the 
construction of rural housing was proclaimed in June, 1947. If there is no existing 
mortgage or encumbrance upon the farm, the loan is limited to the least of $5,000, 
the cost of building the house, or two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm. If 
there is a mortgage or encumbrance, the loan is limited to the least of $8,000, the 
sum of the cost of building the house and liquidating existing indebtedness, or two- 
thirds of the appraised value of the farm. Loans for new farm housing are repayable, 
over a period of up to 20 years, at 44 p.c. per annum calculated semi-annually. 


! 


; 
| 
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Home Extension Loans.—The purpose of these loans is to enable the conversion 
of existing homes to create additional self-contained dwelling units. The terms of 
the loans are the same as in 1946 (see p. 586, 1947 Year Book). 


Housing Research and Community Planning.—Research and community 
planning cover the fields of: economic and statistical inquiries; technical research 
in materials, equipment, standards, etc.; and design. In 1947, the National 
Research Council of the Federal Government formed a Division of Building Research 
to undertake the major portion of actual technical and laboratory research work 
regarding building methods and materials. 


Emergency Shelter Regulations.—This legislation is intended to assist muni- 
cipalities in converting unoccupied houses, barracks, or other suitable buildings 
for the accommodation of families suffering actual distress or hardship through lack 
of shelter. By the end of 1947, 9,618 units were completed or were nearing com- 
pletion, and 548 were under construction. There are now very few suitable buildings 
available and activity in this field will be greatly reduced in 1948: 


Veterans’ Land Act.—A program, under the terms of this Act, includes con- 
struction of homes on small holdings outside urban areas. The project is the 
responsibility of the Minister of Veterans Affairs. (See also Chapter XXIX 
on Veterans Affairs.) ; 


Farm Improvement Loans Act.—This legislation aims at the improvement of 
living conditions on farms by the provision of electrification, refrigeration, heating 
systems, water systems, etc. The Act is more fully dealt with in Chapter X on 
pp. 345-346. p wt 


Section 2.—Construction of Dwelling Units in Canada 


It is estimated that 76,738 new dwelling units were completed during the 
calendar year 1947 an increase of 9,423 over the total for 1946. This brings comple- 
tions during the years 1945-47 to almost 200,000 units. At the end of 1947 there 
were over 42,000 dwelling units under construction in Canada. 


During 1947, about 33 p.c. of completed dwellings were built in metropolitan 
areas. Approximately 76 p.c. of all completions were single houses. The following 
tables summarize the results of surveys conducted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. . 


2.—New Dwelling Units, by Areas or Regions, Completed in 1945, 1946 and 1947 


Total 
: New Construction Conversions New Dwelling 
Area or Region . Units 


1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 


Municipalities— 


Metropolitan areas...... 15,585 |} 19, 702 {22,847 i 2,280 | 3,095 |. 2,382 117,865 | 22,797 | 25,179 
(OGMOP UEDA sk on «5.0 e 13,568 | 23,256 | 28,873 || 3,127 | 2,758 | 2,422 | 16,690 | 26,014 | 31,295 
(OY Aetei di a ligs) Ae, A 11,844 | 14,818 | 17,518 534 836 494 | 12,378 | 15,654 | 18,012 
Totals, Municipalities..... 40,992 | 57,776 | 69,238 |] 5,941 ; 6,689 | 5,248 |] 46,933 | 64,465 | 74,486 
Unorganized areas........ 1,501 2,683 2,050 36 46 74 1537 ae tai29 2,124 
Totals, Provinces......... 42,493 | 60,459 | 71,288 || 5,977 | 6,735 | 5,322 || 48,470 | 67,194 | 76,610 
Yukon and N.W.T......<. 124 116 128 5 5 Nil 129 121 128 


SiaAGS i eigi = 055 <u 42,617 | 60,575 | 71,416 || 5,982 | 6,740 | 5,322 || 48,599 | 67,315 | 76,738 
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3.—New Dwelling Units, by Type of Building, Completed in 1945, 1946 and 1947 


Type of Building 1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 

No No. No p.c. D.C. WAC 
Singles: otic: isc aerate ier malisctentons ee 33,513 | 50,457 | 58,282 69-0 74-9 76-0 
Semi-detached or double............... 1,800 2,458 Dodie 3-7 3-6 3-1 
Row. orsterrace tee aoe an occa tae 235 510 606 0-5 0-8 0:8 
TD) Gploxitycs 2. heir ortete fain kee me 1, 894 1,748 2,938 3:9 2-6 3°8 
REID extn ta ee eee eae cree 1,044 690 1,017 2-1 1-0 1-3 
Apartinentroriaity stir mers mace ete cere 2,965 2,208 3,392 6-1 3-3 4-4 

Business premises with an apartment or 

ABET tps aes Ay oye (PR eee nA. vas ERM Be 971 2,493 2,728 2-0 3-7 3-6 
GOn Versions sai ieee oe ete hee ae 5, 982 6, 740 5, o22 y 12-3 10-0 6-9 
Other and unclassified.................. 195 11 81 0-4 0-1 0-1 
Totalsiccees oe ee ae 48,599 67,315 76,738 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Type of Construction 1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
No No No pec p.c p.c 

Wood frame with wood siding........... 23, 857 37,510 40, 882 64-3 68-3 63-9 
Wood frame with brick veneer.......... 4,011 4,807 6, 533 10-8 8-8 10-2 
Wood frame with stucco................ - 4,387 6, 559 9,011 11-8 11-9 14-1 
Cinder or cement blocks with stucco, Ye 731 1,629 2,992 2-0 3-0 4-7 
Solidi bricks peas een ane ee ee eee ae 1,797 1,891 2,509 4-8 3-4 3-9 
Solid masonry: brick facing............. 1,108 1, 427 1,006 3-0 2-6 1-6 
Solid masonry: stone facing............. 129 167 270 0-4 0:3 0-4 
Other and unclassified...............4-. 1,092 947 780 2-9 1-7 1-2 

Totals. ee ee ete ees 37,112 54,937 63,983 100-0 100-0 100-06 


5.—Dwelling Units Uncompleted on Dec. 31, 1947, by Type of Dwelling, by Provinces 


One Two Row Apart- 
Province Total Family | Family or ment or | Other 
Detached] Detached] Terrace Flat 
No No No No. No No 
Prince Hdwarduislandacn. noses eee 209 189 Nil Nil 20 Nil 
INOVansCOula moda heals ance inte. 5 Sohne 2,161 2,016 fs “¢ 145 ie 
ING wr Brunswick: var cers eed esi eee 736 667 14 gS 54 1 
QuehbeGeniiedesugd ote ecole De uate oe 9,076 3, 639 1,226 776 3,390 45 
Ontarios ee Liane om, beeen actren eericae 17, 243 15,710 5 12 1,359 12 
Mamnitobalen.ssrts comece en aac ere ceee 2,315 2,109 38 Nil 168 Nil 
PAskatcMewaniin eit hums ec aeiem ere ie 1,469 1,458 Nil o 11 _ 
LAID Or Ualvisccrces encore Seer ale wher acne eee 2,310 2,086 26 sf 198 sf 
Britishi@olumbia nee tee eo eee 6, 696 6, 278 46 3 368 1 
Totals. fee ee ee 42,215 34,152 1,500 791 5,713 59 


6.—New Dwelling Units! in Metropolitan Areas, Completed in 1945, 1946 and 1947 


Metropolitan Area 19451 19461 19471 1945 £946 1947 

No No. No Dc: p.c. p.c. 
faliiaxNeS eee eee i ee 189 935 322 0-4 1-4 0-4 
Saintrdobn Ne Baies se Se aes eee eee 163 413 498 0-3 0-6 0-7 
QuebectiQuet scsi. oe eee. 1,054 1,179 945 2-2 1-8 1-2 
Montred A Ques i5.chen\ ten eee eee eae 4,788 3,956 6, 146 9-9 5-9 8-0 
OttayaO nt en. ctes aoa eee 1,497 1,608 1,418 3-1 2-4 1-8 
TorontonOntsren nor cae a ee 34) 53383 4,447 4,018 7:3 6-6 5-2 
FamittonOntest uric cera 613 689 1,087 1-3 1-0 1-4 
DVondons Ontwoeteck soe ee eee 446 852 978 0-9 1-3 1-3 
Windsor Ontsenen ees ae eee 747 814 876 1-5 1-2 1-1 
Winnipeg Mannie tara skas fo eae ee 1,310 2,417 3,574 2-7 3-6 4-7 
Vancouver ©2, nineties cine 2, 875 4,523 4,271 5-9 6-7 5-6 
Victoria iB Cras eek Soin Se area eee 650 964 1,046 1-3 1-4 1-4 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas........ 17,865 22,7397 25,179 36-8 33-9 32-8 
Grand Totals.................. 48,599 67,315 76,738 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 


1 Includes conversions. 
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Section 3.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Section, statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work per- 
formed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and 
duly reported in the Census of Construction. Further, values of contracts awarded, 
and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often underestimates) 
of work to be done. Obviously, these statistics and those of Section 3 cannot be 
expected to agree, since much work contracted for towards the end of any one 
year is often not commenced until the next and, especially as regards large contracts 
or contracts undertaken late in any year, extends into more than one year. The 
figures here given are, therefore, supplementary to those of Section 3 and are 
valuable as showing from year to year the work immediately contemplated during 
the period. | 


Construction Contracts.—The figures published by MacLean Building 
Reports, Limited, for construction contracts awarded during 1947 showed a total 
of $718,137,100. This amount represented an increase of 8-3 p.c. over the 
$663,355,100 reported for 1946 and 24-5 p.c. over the high pre-war level 
($576,651,800) established in 1929. 


Of the four main classes of construction shown in Table 8 business and engineer- 
ing showed increases of 28-2 p.c. and 34-1 p.c., respectively, over those of 1946; 
residential and industrial classes on the other hand showed decreases of 7-4 we i 
and 18-0 p.c., respectively. 

Regionally, Ontario accounted for the greatest volume with total awards of 
$258,709,300, or 36-0 p.c. of the total, followed by Quebec with 35-5 p.c. The 
greatest percentage increases over 1946 were shown by Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia. British Columbia was.the only province showing a decrease. 


7.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1912-47 
(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


Value of Value of : Value of 


Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 
SI Pe Se ee 463,083,000 |) 1924............. 976,261; 100, 108022. kas sece-s. 162, 588, 000 
Toa. shee, ole « S84e lod OU0Pa el OZone ce: 2977973, 000. 1087s ota. stro ores: 224, 056, 700 
ADIAR eee LIS ENOL 241, 952;,000° 7} 19268. 0.2. 20.525 3725947, 900' | 198822220. bce es 187, 277, 900 
MAGTOIS ‘DAR Ne Dek 4 88s 9161000) WilO27eses mecetsels ALS O51 2 600 sedO3O roses oa. een = 187,178, 500 
Se oe O97 S11 OOO mw w1928 7 Aa kas oe 472,032,600 || 1940............. 346, 009, 800 
MD) by Shania ee eee 84,841,000 |} 1929............. HO, OL. COOMA OSdat ee se ee saat 393, 991, 300 
EE Sick SS a 99,842,000 || 1980............. ASG 999" GOO) Il 4 04ers crater eo: 281, 594, 100 
RUA Se sees a c's 5 6 190/028 000 =e t9B tee eee eee a SL55 482/000" || MOSS ea. fret. 206, 103, 900 
DEAD sea eR 255}605;000) =| 932-Ree cee 1324872, 400 are hOGS Tey ooh. oak 291, 961, 800 
ED os ace ee 240 1307300 Ne looo emer cee ce O7P289 800) +) 1945 asics owsd Soe. 409, 032, 700 
OVA a ae SST, 84000 0mr bl Qader ed A25eSEL DOO Mt WO4G se. as.c svat: te 663, 355, 100 
Uae ne. cae. o> - 314; 254° S00 Sin 198Deee reese. 160! 305, COO F1047 1 718, 137,100 
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8.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Provinces and Types 


of Construction, 1942-47 


(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


Province 


Prince Edward Island...... 
IN OVS COUA et aeinciye | 


Grand Totals.......... 


RESIDENTIAL— 
Apartments y.neuk sone 
Residencesiga cern -takk- 


Torats, RESIDENTIAL... 


BusInEss— 
Whurchestt 2. Rss Amero 
Public garages............ 
ospitals: ss see ceoem eee 
Hotels and clubs......... 
Office buildings........... 
Public buildings.......... 
Schools:ese uae 
SLOPES: eerie 


Torats, BUSINESS....... 


INDUSTRIAU Co ads. dace 


ENGINEERING— 
BTIA RES Mrs ee eee 
Dams and wharves....... 
Sewers and watermains... 
Roads and streets........ 


Toraus, ENGINEERING... 


$ 


566, 100 
19,780, 500 
5, 958, 900 
92, 235, 500 
108, 679, 500 
13, 914, 300 
5, 480, 200 
14, 401, 100 
20, 578, 000 


868, 200 
78, 411, 600 


1, 250, 700 

959, 200 

5, 037, 600 

5,211,300 

5, 090, 300 

65, 856, 300 
3, 261, 200 

2, 994, 600 

302, 200 

8, 201, 400 


1,351, 200 
6, 950, 900 
3,567, 800 
12, 414, 200 
5, 780, 900 


30, 065, 000 


$ 


719,300 
7,535, 500 
6, 620, 600 

61, 816, 700 
83, 025, 300 
10,083, 900 
3,970, 000 
18, 529, 300 
13, 803, 300 


913, 400 
78, 195, 700 


1,198, 400 
1, 269, 900 


244, 200 
10, 185, 400 


2,059, 200 
3, 708, 200 
1,795, 200 
11, 222, 600 
14,334, 700 


33,119, 900 


1944 


$ 


657, 900 
9,157, 200 
9, 898, 000 

89, 884, 800 
111, 741, 800 
12, 906, 400 

5, 677, 600 
19, 501, 900 
32, 536, 200 


8, 856, 600 


122,386, 500} 


1, 688, 100 
1,940, 100 
18, 529, 300 
2,442,300 
3, 742, 900 
13, 022,000 
8,346, 700 
3,999, 300 
322, 500 
14, 590, 700 


1,519,000 
5, 718, 400 
2,244, 900 
14, 428, 100 


9,472,300] 


33,382, 700 


1945 


$ 


904, 900 
14, 681, 900 
10, 720,000 
121, 943, 400 
151, 856, 000 
22, 228,700 
15, 986, 100 
32,677, 800 
38, 033, 900 


6, 282, 800 
189, 740, 400 


3,321, 700 
3, 245, 400 
22,061,300 
2, 589, 800 


7,407, 400 
15, 583, 700 
6, 571, 200 

401, 400 
19, 798, 500 


2,099, 300 
2,467,000 
5, 284, 900 
20, 231,300 
21,089, 900 


51,172, 400 


1946 


$ 


650, 200 
13, 489, 400 
26, 698, 500 


‘226, 809, 500 


252,787, 400 
25,741, 500 
19, 497, 500 
38, 971, 900 
58, 709, 200 


18, 998, 800 
194, 051, 700 


14, 426, 500 
16, 859, 900 
23, 863, 700 
16,071, 600 
18, 912, 400 
7,411, 600 
23,019,500 
29, 271, 200 
8, 921, 500 
28, 047, 600 


5,279, 200 
10,379, 700 
13, 144, 900 
56, 941, 600 
39, 425, 200 


125, 170, 600 


1947 


$ 


3,991, 900 
28, 855, 000 
27,017,300 

255, 202, 400 
258, 709, 300 
34, 446, 100 
23,040, 200 
47, 425, 100 
39, 449, 800 


12,049, 600 
185, 146, 700 


11, 263, 000 
15, 789, 200 
40, 298, 900 
14, 541, 200 
34, 620, 600 
16, 197, 900 
45, 648, 400 
28, 685, 500 
7, 823, 200 
24, 662, 300 


7,037, 400 
41,663, 700 
16, 281, 200 
53, 707, 800 
49, 225, 500 


167, 915, 600 


Building Permits.—Statistics of building permits were first collected in 1910, 
when the series covered 35 urban centres; in 1920 it was extended to cover 58 
municipalities, including unincorporated suburban areas as, with the advent of the 
automobile, a growing percentage of persons working in cities were residing outside 
the municipal boundaries of the urban centres in which they earned their living. 


In 1940 the series was again extended to cover 204 municipalities. 
urban centres included is being expanded further. 


The number of 


However, until plans are 
advanced it is felt desirable in the Year Book to maintain comparability with 
earlier issues by retaining the ‘204’ list. 


Building permits issued in 1947 registered a decrease of 2-7 p.c. compared 


with 1946, 
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9.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities, 1946 and 1947 


Nors.—Statisties for these series covering years previous to 1946 will be found in the corresponding 
table of earlier editions of the Year Book. For the 35 cities marked e the record goes back to 1910; the 
23 places marked © were added in 1920. 


Province and 


Municipality 1946 
$ 

Prince Edward Isiand... 451,250 
o Charlottetown.......... 451/250 
Nova Scotia............... 7,442,787 
PVN NeVSte eases ot «veh 193, 650 
Bridgewater...........+.. 123,650 
Sr EMOUL Is con stwlsteers 638, 681 
SLES OSI BE te RR eR Se ere 555, 099 
OTS EINES oi eee Pe coterie 3,003, 850 
HEI VOL DOO! Sie cstlrritere) har 70,500 
o New Glasgow........-.- 221,710 
New Waterford.........- 158,345 
North Sydney.......... 170, 650 
CS nie FCW Seen OASIS Ae 1, 162,037 
Sydney Mines........... 186,300 
PARP Ot tere hehe ate e > Gibies 783, 725 
Verrmoitthen ae «assests 174, 590 
New Brunswick.......... 6,437,553 
Mampbell Lom. ae srcia7ss)< 295,135 
MHATNATR doe fie sos east 87,300 
Dalhousie......... Coch e 90,970 
o© Fredericton............. 2,633,318 
@ MONCtON. Le eos cetees ose 2,038, 471 
Newcastle............... 66, 500 
Saint JOHN gy Cee w snes 1,086,114 
SteStephen 0.0) 0.0. fees 139,745 
TIED EC eons. oe e's 111,815,328 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine..... 808,177 
Chicoutimi <4 Fs. vanes s' 972,650 
Goatrcookie tess seis 135, 840 
Drummondville......... 640, 400 
GranbyVitecetoter. seats 2,022,382 
Grand’Mére............. 735, 690 
Ta MIpSted Cd aesacihieat aa 616, 400 
Tales h ee eee fate a a 907,875 
MDerVIlle See ace es riGh: 137,130 
RAL a Oe BIE te 1,165,570 
Jonquieres 220. we gees 923, 000 
RUAOHAMOL Detosce cia teers oss 5 a 5,718, 446 
WAPATO? ipo miye nists cle tis,- 104,350 
PAGE UU Ae enGiar sss: 272, 545 
MPSS AEN, Seva retopsysumeaeets ial 4. 373, 400 
MOO TIENT Cs cette cats ansheis 420,000 
LIS CE DCR Anan Sa er Re 408, 977 

e Montreal ( e Maison- 

MIOULVE)) sorts coe ats ee tae 53, 696, 300 
Montreal East........... 4,017,520 
Montreal North......... 1,319, 400 
Montreal West........... 111,100 
MISGITIG ELOY alien co niatesc eyes 2,211,291 
1 CUES 0 Fes ae Rn A 1,490, 410 
MULNEMON Gf cies SO a 1,742, 000 
Pointe-aux-Trembles.... 289,025 
Pointe Claire....06.5...: 571, 902 

MURINE C scare iy. eh ooo oranrilint.05.000,,020 
VIIOUBKT fice fcc Sates 1,351, 260 
Riviére-du-Loup......... 248, 020 
OR Letty. OF SS. 859, 945 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts. . 451,750 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue... 248,394 
St. Hyacinthe........... 1, 226,350 


631—393 


1947 


$ 
470,975 
470,975 


_ 7,676,830 


236, 845 
258, 750 


203, 275 


7,236,794 
705, 745 


283, 661 


97,730,827 


1,448,740 
1,004, 785 
167,985 


601, 955 
353, 250 


50, 796,777 
1,796, 256 
739, 725 
410,345 
1,716,290 
645,350 
828, 850 
533,325 
794,419 
5, 608, 667 
416,380 
397, 445 
1,428, 540 
552, 000 
42,225 
604,175 


Province and 


Municipality 1946 
$ 
Quebec—concluded 
SEP ICAN L ieta ss few ee 1, 862, 050 
SUA CTOMG ihe ee eicieie a sa)s 1,107,023 


St. Joseph-de-Grantham 306, 389 


St Lamberterne a. veel 482, 483 
Ge UA UTONG aioe & es 0 in0iat 1,875, 422 
o Shawinigan Falls........ 1,455, 660 
e Sherbrooke............. 2,362,255 
DOPE) C85 Santee meses ote ore 1,270, 921 
*Dhree. Riversi hii. .c 2,883,155 
Vaal On See pate. as whl 1,155, 640 
Walley fell dinintsee sits cit 1,320, 856 
Vier cine eer dicks spat 2,458, 900 
@WOstMOUNtH asek sone tis 1,014, 050 
Ontario. 0.0) ee eae. 150,520,167 
Ambetstburg.. 2.2.5... .). 229,550 
Barriescd. eo. eee. 784, 442 
OMello valle Mar ea a 6 siya 1,061,110 
BOW Manville: yon. sae 165,470 
Bracebridge............. 134, 960 
Brarptone yok we ore ey 537,517 
SI BrANtOLd ne ees ae ee: 1, 632, 40 
Brock Ville vis: cp weiectsisie 2's 283, 670 
BULURE TOME ced pete, « ols) sons 426, 820 
Gampbelliordsyanaascs os 170, 800 
OHathawiaremeee acts 3, 636, 859 
Gobourgee ee ey ores 144,975 
Moehrane). yar ook oe 103,977 
@ollingwood.esaht ss... 137, 130 
COOP Wel SEs cian masta na 976, 583 
TDN GAS Hae eiece Bes 188, 900 
SSE VIOW trates con ahs 1,078, 550 
Etobicoke Twp.......... 10, 522,035 
Biorest. Ebi tee ae sewers eect 2,440, 800 
Ont HiTie ee pala, ssi 226, 050 
Fort Frances........-... 313,215 
e Fort William............] 2,740,082 
HLA Peta ine oraonie sous ee ane 1,303, 412 
Gananoques: anes. os <c : 136,715 
Gloucester Twp......... 1,087,800 
GOaderien sises tes ve as oes 228, 500 
&Grelpheiahet ascii s sas 1,329, 925 
Haileybury...i.. +2 sens 86,817 
Wr ELamaltomarcn seas cere, dee 6, 467, 892 
PRATION ER Mesein haere ace 116, 825 
Hawkesbury............ 293, 025 
Huntsville: 602: Poet Sy 293, 150 
Fnisersoll tates Sa ces 5: 138, 242 
Kapuskasing 2. ies). se>s 708,475 
Keenorays ce to sen at fae 183, 495 
@ KONG SLOMt nn dane meter des 2,951, 261 
Kirkland Lake (Twp. of 
6 Bray oh Sc) aoe i ee eather aha 392,488 
« Kitchener. :...0... s.0 2,749,775 
ea mineton canon got cece 302,045 
IE eyNoyce (spony ie Peat bate ae 3,777,338 
ASV SERA a. receitis detaccetcreness , 900 
TSHOWEL cts a hreeien oa Beeign 89, 395 
swondon. 22. warns ...1 8,990,050 
loong Branch? a: 252.06. 872,293 
WE IGOss at Senora a4 557, 860 
Napanee..........- aes 131,385 
Nepean Liwbsa. econo: 1,079,710 
New Liskeard). .22;4. 24% 199, 169 
Newmarket 49.6 cerkhn 5. 313,525 
New. Toronto eae 2). 1,719,121 
OWNiscara Haliso re: Sos os 1. 730,468 
Wartit Baye meconaece eh 868, 280 


1947 


$ 


1,153,700 
1, 028, 075 
196, 830 
557, 805 
1,600, 350 
4,480, 050 
2, 228, 000 
474, 630 
1,260, 078 
812,175 
874,174 
2, 603, 600 
874, 890 


161,903,785 


297, 650 
554, 407 
1,712,590 
135,013 
290, 163 
648, 272 
1,354, 461 
721, 450 
538, 150 
238, 400 
1, 227, 590 
244,375 
55,368 
150,750 
1,119, 998 
345, 219 
947, 875 
7,156, 268 
1,059, 102 
269, 850 
236, 209 
3,006, 190 
844,315 
224,695 
2,363, 239 
145, 690 
1, 437, 093 
25,355 
7,945, 553 
162,010 
152, 435 
392,375 
99,355 
501,390 
355, 984 
3, 264, 366 


255, 208 
3,197,330 
229, 980 
3,456, 690 
251,715 
46,975 
4,902, 585 
717,560 
540, 110 
106, 925 
3,027,598 
235,911 
342,900 
843, 655 
1, 285, 700 
986, 556 
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9.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


Province and § Province and 
Municipality es et Municipality 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
North York Twp........ 9,300,908 | 11,609,533 |Saskatchewan............ 18,014,947 | 12,924,669 
Oaleville dae rressceee em. 1,105,396 542, 800 
Orillia 2 reece... 643, 105 YO. O90F sie Ot atk cep ee 20,075 19, 200 
O'Oshawamertoen tech: 1,695, 286 APOG3 4515 iste anen aascntaeren e 177, 695 251, 960 
SOPMAWOre- ee eet hee 7,049,495 | 8,148,284 |} Melville................. 242,925 476, 150 
ClOnmen SOUNG es lan oe ete 849, 834 769,222 |e Moose Jaw..........-- onl er Gaisy/ 444 026 
Parish Renee os cere 96, 665 86,185 | North Battleford........ 1,169, 180 431, 650 
Parry Sound). 2).-:.... 97,305 21,070 || Prince Albert........... 1,343,081 1,215,285 
Pemprokeausen ers =o 258, 965 SOOM OC CHELONA ae ers icyshrre ats mens 6, 024, 876 3, 298, 532 
erties ces ioe eek: 108, 100 104,150 |] e Saskatoon..............-] 6,341,790 | 5,591,815 
e Peterborough.........-.-. 2,433,941 3,508, 471 Swilt'Current...... 0... 584,948 400, 711 
Petrolia neuen 56, 205 TOSHOC: enWiexgburnin see ele = seas 222,495 85, 865 
ePort Arthuriy.c ae ecee: 2,569,019 | 3,263,861 Viorletonis ween tierce 611,325 | 709,475 
Port Colborne..........- 241, 666 273, 858 
Preston: tire eek ers 258, 744 386, 409 
IRYOMEREN Bobbacdtsatatcis voc 542,025 175,775 
ooRiversides ee rte ore 993, 665 656,790 |Alberta...............-.-. 29,738,950 | 27,267,475 
6 St. Catharines. cs. 5. sce 2,025, 405 1,941,520 |} ° 4 é 
StuMany sins meee eee 79,360 31.810 re Caleary & see et: 2.) 1b vdd sunt Onposy 240s 
OSE LOMAS the fhe ste 1,041,957 403, 530 Drumheller ss 202. ncrae 166, 983 144, 465 
OSarnian ee eee ek 1,239, 87 1,183,645 |e Edmonton.............. 15,020,453 | 13,246,805 
o Sault Ste. Marie.........| 2,361,62 1,613,190 |oduethbridgeis....2 os0-+ | 2; O70 sd2tah we, 237040 
Searboro, Pwpiee. «5. 5,215,703 | 7,727,730 ||o Medicine Hat........... 827,600 1,050, 025 
Si COO en tare teens 352,750 491,360 
Smarties algae nescnoetree: 525, 720 452,250 
OhStraiordseerace been k 1,045, 907 559, 450 
SU DULYe acteeen oer: 1,540,600 | 1,839,690 British Columbia........ 42,866,375 | 36,547,232 
Sianseat ahi wae ete 380, 643 491, 964 
pihilsonib ures eae sere ae 362, 640 251 OLOUIMERC bel liwac eae eee ee or 645,395 649, 800 
TUSTIN TANTS ate eee ie es hese 738, 768 S00 .93SalimnC@ranbroo Ketan penta t: 174,121 127, 666 
CHUGLONTO See eae 22,144,661 | 31,818,097 Marnie aie Sant eae 51,895 39,090 
Sereno fete edo es 499,919 382 5507 0 Kamloopsits. sees 4.4. |) 5026, 600 630,575 
Wallaceburea.ad.-.- ane 207, 525 250441 05ll Kelowlats eek aetna: 1,443,359 | 1,629, 881 
Wie. terloOus Sameer ceri 1,368, 843 3014645 (ouNianalmoreek ten nie 254, 733 337,746 
OWellandieGeinccn nee 430, 735 837,175 Nelson ht ricmeteet. ayer: 618, 583 203, 664 
WWiestOlts seem mec seriocr 637,910 | 1,039,342 |e New Westminster....... 2,709,230 | 2,722,786 
Wilt oid. amen eee cra 311,305 322,435 ||}o North Vancouver........ 1,020,185 1,033,945 
Olan SOnsver ieee a 5,617,259 558562510, > Prince George, 2... 22... 547, 845 914, 825 
© Woodstock) sascha. 957,458 675,276 |o Prince Rupert........... 229,812 210, 511 
o {Xork Twps. ies. .)... 7,576,400 | 6,483,200 || Revelstoke.............. 92, 220 294,085 
Work Wastibwypa..- 9.08 4006, 64542937012 900 tee vossland. eas. aeee 2 trace 37,520 Ce A®) 
ras | eee en ke eid sede 267, 048 128,414 
Manitoba.................] 16,309,341 | 21,472,662 || e Vancouver............... 28,136,963 | 21,877,675 
Merion 4pact ciate 700, 430 1, £345 617 
o. Brandon. asec aoa 1,044, 665 745,305 || e Victoria.................| 4,910,486 | 4,587, 842 
Brooklandst..s a). 0--e 115, 645 68, 420 ——$$—$____ | —______ 
Daupine ae cer one 304, 585 233,530 |Totals— 
North Koldonan... 52... 184,135 * 129,275 || 204 Municipalities...... 383,596,698 | 373,231,249 
Portage la Prairie....... 230, 447 156,317 | — 
Oo St.Bonilacer (ears... 2,047,175 | 2,123,855 || Totals— 
Selkirk eats cen 188, 560 181,000 || 58 Municipalities (e o )| 267,189,384 | 267,547,794 
ERHeuR assed tsi ceo toe 107, 200 78,125 | 
TrAnSCORA detectors 196, 129 266, 835 || Totals— 
eo Winniper peas eas ce aoe - 11,890,800 ! 17,490,000 || 35 Municipalities (e )..! 228,207,854 | 230,322,687 


The indexes given in Table 10 show, so far as possible, the fluctuations in 
building costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The 
relative proportions of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to 
determine since such proportions vary with the type of building and the centres 
studied. Pre-war experience, the result of a special study made in 15 cities, indicates 
that the average proportions of materials to labour in all kinds of construction were 
about two-thirds for the former to one-third for the latter. The increase in the 
cost of building operations during the war years has probably been much more 
than is indicated by the increase in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages 
shown and the proportions of these items to total costs have, no doubt, undergone 
some variation due to changes in types and methods of construction and to the © 
greater use of machinery. 
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Four of the largest cities, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 


accounted for $121,982,549 or 32-7 p.c. of this total. 


showed a value of $126,387,555. 


In 1929 the same cities 


10.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 204 Cities and Index Numbers of the 
Building Construction Industries, 1940-47 


Nors.—These 204 cities are named in Table 9. 


nee of 
uilding 
Year Permits 
204 Cities 
$ 
OTIS or") Mee died ig ts ache ans ae eA 113, 005, 208 
a I ore Pe eR cee an Reon ha eden 135, 301, 519 
USP or ect ED no is BRR UE Blane eke 104, 236, 278 
HASH ah eh ee io ory hn, ea on aes bootie ah 80, 190, 123 
(UE al Sie eR eR i cL en ae ae 128, 728, 465 
LSD ae Se se eae ae ee eee 197, 187, 160 
TGS PAE) ee ae REA Te eo 383, 596, 698 
LOS eee Aa ey cele Ba bee sare ees 373, 231, 249 


1 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 
Materials 


(1926=100) 


Wages 
in Con- 
struction 
Industries! 


103-6 
110-6 
117-5 
126-6 
128-4 
129-9 
142-6 
153-6 


2 As reported by employers. 


Employment 
in Building 
Con- 
struction? 


83-5 
139-5 
157-9 
160-2 

95-3 
101-8 
145-7 
190-6 


Trends of Employment and Aggregate Wages Paid in the Construction 
Industry.—In Tables 11 and 12 the employment figures, shown on a monthly 
basis, reflect the fact that the industry is not as decidedly seasonal as is sometimes 
thought. The month of highest employment in the industry as a whole, in 1946, 
was August with 195,793 wage-earners and the lowest was February with 112,176. 


11.—_Employment of Wage-Earners in the Construction Industry, by Months 
and Aggregate Annual Wages Paid, 1945 and 1946 


Harbours 


Board 


Provincial 


Government 


Federal 


Government Total 
Departments | Departments 


No. 


78, 651 
78, 167 
83, 251 
94,477 
106, 711 
122, 237 
131, 229 
139, 691 
145, 160 
148, 894 
145, 622 
116, 523 


796, 660 


18, 958, 628 


——_ | |__| |_| 


SS | — | | | — 


General 
: and Trade 
Year and Month ‘| Contractors |Municipalities 
and Sub- 
contractors 
No. No. 
1945 
RAVI Soca ose ares 62, 645 6,313 
IODIUATY nics. ives aioe 63, 087 6, 483 
Luier ge ca ene eae 65, 525 6,918 
PAOtr le Me All ciieieh ice es 68, 798 8, 291 
1) C7 ee 75, 535 9,617 
“Oi Op. cute he ae eg ee 85, 600 10,361 
Dilliveee ey Mob ho a.stabel sate: 93, 410 abl sO. 
WAR ANSE ge A ea cee La 100, 258 11, 492 
Beptember....s.05 208 103, 614 11, 140 
October ee. 107, 528 10, 887 
Wovember.....o.5...5 105, 402 10,077 
December........-..- 93, 270 8, 192 
_ Monthly Averages... 85,390 9,234 
Wages Paid During 
VGA Tress citts.c cic « $ | 142,412,634 13,074, 055 
1946 
DRUUAT Yee tooo cies 97, 853 7,438 
Bepruary ic... ts... 97,034 7,324 
io Uw 0 Rae ae 103, 685 8, 066 
eit) WS, CAST eo ae 115, 619 9,950 
Ne Oh ee ee eee 135,185 11, 874 
‘IELTS iS Soe ae ag 147,058 12,876 
LOSS, ge ae 154, 928 13, 437 
JEST il Re eae 158,117 13,341 
September............ 154, 465 12,435 
Wetobers a... 6... 155, 159 12,141 
November........... 146, 464 10, 929 
December... si: .. 129, 675 8,947 
Monthly Averages... 132,937 10,730 
Wages Paid During 
DY OBT Ore cess 5s $ | 232,792,135 16,061, 265 


114,090 
112,176 
122,008 
136, 323 
164,060 
179, 721 
191,278 
195, 793 
191, 853 
193, 056 
180, 437 
154, 570 


161,280 


874,434 


17, 148, 634 


6, 738, 374 


273, 614, 842 
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12. Average Wage-Earners Employed in the Construction Industry and Total Wages 
Paid, by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 


Monthly Monthly 

Province Average of Total Average of Total 
Daily Wages Paid Daily Wages Paid 

Figures of During Figures of During 

Wage-Earners Year Wage-Earners Year 
Employed ; Employed 
No. | $ No. $ 

Princesa ward. islands: «dead. bette ene 332 539, 030 430 619, 252 
INGVANSCObIS coder ee CR eo Ua Re oe 11, 805 11,535, 549 10,989 | 15,121,053 
INews beans wiclk-. sce hea eee ee oat 3, 824 5, 647, 849 6,514 9, 740, 076 
N72] 0%) So aa nN Ne PERLE EE Jo: Re Amr 8 83, 904 52, 260, 775 45, 067 73, 087, 392 
Ontario inn. aie SOR ee ht ek Gist eae eee ere 42,125 70, 498, 131 60,787 | 107,582,229 
Manitobataes note ci oe ah ore area 4,483 7,616, 571 7,013 11, 910, 215 
Saskatchewariacs acc donde a eae 3,077 5,046, 616 4,742 7, 896, 487 
Alberta 23ia5 0:17 ee er dee 5 ee ar wit os 5, 360 8, 792, 709 _ 7,685 13, 678, 462 
British Colum biawe:.0se a eee nee 10, 974 19, 758,171 18, 053 33, 979, 676 
Totals: Ase ee ee 115,884 181,695,401 161,280 273,614,842 


Section 4.—Annual Census of Construction 


The annual Census of Construction as taken by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics covers all construction, maintenance and repair work undertaken through- 
out Canada by contractors, builders and all public bodies with the exception of 
smaller municipalities. It also includes work done by the maintenance and repair 
crews of industrial plants, mines, electric power companies and commissions, etc., 
in organized communities where building permits are required. However, con- 
struction and repair work done by farmers and other individuals on their own struc- 
tures is not covered. Further, construction of railway-roadbed, maintenance 
and repair work on steam and electric railways, telegraph and telephone systems 
and the lesser public utilities is not included when such work is done by the employees 
of these concerns in the ordinary way. The following table shows the expenditures 
by steam and electric railways, telegraph and telephone systems with the elimination 
wherever possible of items which are not germane to construction, such as snow, ice, 
and sand removal, dismantling of property, depreciation and retirement charges. 
By subtracting the work sublet to contractors from the éxpenditures, duplication 
with the Census of Construction figures is eliminated. Finally, by adding to the 
figures the totals given by the Census of Construction a total is obtainable which 
closely approximates over-all construction with the sole exception of work under- 
taken by farmers and other individuals for themselves. 
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-13.— Expenditures by Steam and Electric Railways, and Telegraph and Telephone 


Systems on Road Construction, Maintenance of Way and Structures and Main- 
tenance of Equipment, Together with Totals of Annual Census of Construction, 


1944-46. 


Item 19441 19451 1946 
$ $ $ 
Steam Railways— 
Construction— 

WIGNER ERORT oy sas ec oc. ote does etic tee er Sete aad Nil 2,793,751 3,376,385 
Additions and betterments: Road................00000. 11, 147, 929 3, 224, 843 20, 639,010 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... Fe et reas Oe 113, 009, 130 110, 758, 551 108, 513, 380 
Maintenance of equipMent...........0....ccccencccnesvce: 101, 879, 476 103, 067, 682 107,093,059 
iess:work done by contractors... a6 cece tatne Hata ste a ee os 2 1,017, 877 1,222, 884 

Net. Lotals; Steam -Railwaysi..s0..<0 caslescen aces. 226,036,535 | 218,826,950 238,398, 950 
Electric Railways— : 
Maintenance of way and structures................000000- 3, 955, 970 4,271, 868 3, 884, 841 
DFaincenance OF CGUIPMeNt, ea iak scale ws tus wis'sle ola ¢ is Bees t 8, 868, 565 10, 271, 410 8, 218, 224 
iGessnwork done by contractors. (coe2 hss. s ec cas Polen ccs ese. 196,057 574,209 845,797 
Net Totals, Electric Railways...........-...seeeee- 12, 628, 478 13, 969, 069 11, 257, 268 
heleprap hsm aintenance’ crn shade nade oedada + Fale tcegp owen 804, 831 858, 405 997,113 
Telephone maintenance...... dt a ACHR eI eee ee 16, 468, 760 18,070, 846 22, 261, 863 
Net Totals, Telegraph and Telephone............... 17,273, 591 18, 929, 251 23, 258, 976 
RPOPMUILOE ROU) cho ciny be ea parcin che vo 5 Re RO a 255,938,604 | 251,725,270 272,915,194 
Totals for Census of Construction............ hay sas A 449,838,059 | 543,579,833 868,661,403 
Grandi Totalsts 430 ewes at ee ec tees 705,776,663 | 795,305,103 | 1,141,576,597 

1 Revised. 2 Not available. 3 Exclusive of railway-owned systems, included above. 


4 Represents approximate total of all construction with the exception of work undertaken by farmers and 
other individuals for themselves. 


Statistics of Construction.*—A census of construction was made by the 


‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934, but the basis of compilation was not 


standardized until 1935 so that, with the completion of the 1946 figures, comparable 
statistics are now available covering the years 1935-46. Returns are received 
from general trade and subcontractors, municipalities, the Harbours Board, and 
Federal and Provincial Government departments. The figures cover alterations, 
maintenance and repairs, as well as new construction. Summary statistics are 
given in Tables 14, 15 and 16. 


No relationship exists between the total value of construction as shown in 
these tables, and the value of contracts awarded as indicated in Tables 7 and 8 of 
Section 3, pp. 609-610. In the latter case all values are included as soon as awards 
are made, irrespective of whether the contract is completed or even begun in that 
year, whereas, the following tables cover construction work carried on and actually 
performed in the calendar year. 


_ * Revised under the direction of W. H. Losee, Director, Census of Industry and_ Merchandising 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by F. J. Tanner, Chief, Construction Statistics Section. 
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14.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1943-46 


Notre.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 


beginning with the 1940 edition. 


Item 


1943 


NFS, LEPOLtIN Ge eee ete. nese 
Salaried employeesieic2. ee. ce ees 
Dalarios Pald wee septs oe pence: + cies 
Wage-earning employees (average)...... 
Wares! palditinmen Wemerr nti e ta orn oh os 


Total employees... 


Salaries and wages ‘paid... Ped ahd ENS ARCS a 
Cost ommateriaisiiseds yaaa... onic ktoee 
Value of work performed!.............. 
INeWw construction! em. tea. 4-nns eae 
Alterations, maintenance and repairs!.. 


Subcontract work performed........... 
INewaconstruction. ; <sracs eee ete 
Alterations, maintenance and repairs.. 


1944 
No. 12, 600 16, 121 
8 25,015 26, 767 
$ 43,726, 277 44,285, 139 
No. 130, 285 97,125 
$ 207, 707, 516 153, 418, 845 
No. 155, 300 123, 892 
$ 251, 433, 793 197, 703, 984 
3 278, 888,384 | 200, 801,042 
$ 572, 426, 551 449, 838,059 
$ 422, 423, 651 | 265,819,003 
$ 150,002,900 | 184,919,056 
$ 97, 890, 007 74,214, 349 
$ 84,084, 603 57,851,459 
$ 16,362,890 


13,715, 404 


1 Includes subcontract work indicated in the lower part of the table. 


1945 


19,025 
20, 646 
52, 296, 053 
115, 884 
181,695, 401 
146, 530 
233,991, 454 
275, 621, 996 
543, 579, 833 
320,225,176 
223,354,657 


1946 


23,793 
37,571 

71, 278, 215 
161, 280 
273,614, 842 
198, 851 
344, 893, 057 
459, 965, 741 
868, 661, 403 
677,372, 143 
291,289, 260 


92,817, 170 
71,872, 900 
20,944, 270 


143,980,517 
115,343,772 
28,636, 745 


15.— Value of Work Performed by the Construction Industry, by Provinces, Groups 


and Types of Construction, 1943-46 


Province, Group or Type 


Province 


Group 


Contractors, builders, etc.. 


Municipalities iy aha ie eee, 


Harbour Commissions. . 


Provincial Government ‘Departments. a NS 
Federal Government Departments........... 


Type of Work Performed 


Building construction= se ee eee ee 
Street, highway, power, water, etc., con- 
SUPUCTION «Ming Steer hee eres at ern es tae: 


1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ 

1, 645, 660 1,961,471 1,876, 857 2,381, 620 
40, 667, 401 29, 832, 726 29, 324, 769 40, 858,319 
12,006,608 | | 13,657,048 14,373, 424 27,761, 110 
159,875,335 | 131,064,232 | 150,166, 258 225, 582, 288 
216,715, 281 165,395,169 | 216,545, 127 347, 616, 749 
20, 190, 673 19,357, 321 28,382, 523 43, 462, 500 
11,128,058 12, 423,241 17, 482, 076 29,277,215 
25, 142,003 27,569, 213 32,013, 693 51,573,396 
85, 055, 532 48,577, 643 53,415, 106 100, 148, 206 
572,426,551 | 449,838,059 | 543,579,833 868, 661,403 
510,998,908 | 381,216,381 | 458,869,189 775, 452, 420 
19, 946, 581 23,782, 546 26, 347, 676 34, 082,081 
1,139, 984 1,304, 594 1, 646, 552 1,797,187 
34, 109, 733 36, 520, 088 43,135, 675 43,943, 196 
6, 231, 345 7,014,450 | - 18,580,741 13,386, 519 
301, 884,888 | 220,299,940 | 288,092, 582 490, 407, 540 
186,913,006 | 142,431,180 | 146,216,938 220,549, 198 
16, 614, 824 10, 692, 622 12,690, 727 15, 941, 539 
67,013, 833 76,414,317 96, 579, 586 141,763, 126 


The value of work performed by the construction industry in 1946 amounted 
to $868,661,403 as compared with $548,579,833 in the preceding year, an increase 


of 59-8 p.c. 


The value of building construction increased from $288,092,582 in 1945 to 
$490,407,540 in 1946. The construction of industrial buildings increased from 
$82,800,022 to $151,805,541 while the construction of armouries, barracks, hangars, 
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_ete., was increased from $6,445,275 to $8,769,191. The value of residential building 

advanced from $125,524,346 to $193,626,880, institutional from $30,449,556 to 
$48,623,956, commercial from $42,873,383 to $88,081,972. Construction work 
involving engineering, harbours, rivers, etc., increased from $158,907,665 in 1945 
to $236,490,737 in 1946. 


In the industry as a whole, employment was provided for a total of 198,851 
persons in 1946, recording an increase of 52,321 over the total for the preceding year, 
while the aggregate of salaries and wages at $344,893,057 was $110,901,603 higher. 
The cost of materials used in 1946 was $459,965,741, an increase in expenditure 
for this purpose of $184,348,745. 


In 1946, reports received numbered 23,793 as compared with 19,025 in 1945. 
A good part of the increase was recorded in the number of reports received from 
owner-builders due, in all likelihood, to the number of persons, desperately in need 
of housing accommodation, who erected their own homes because they were unable 
to obtain the services of a contractor. These statistics are included in the tables 
showing the operations of general contractors, trade contractors and subcontractors. 
Although the increase in the number of reports was considerable, the comparatively 
small extent of their operations does not appreciably affect other totals. 


16.— Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, by Provinces and 
Groups, 1946 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Values of Work Performed 


Salaries Cost a 
Province or Group Employees and of New Alterations 
Wages Materials Con- and Total 
struction Repairs 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Province 
Prince Edward Island...... 541 833,789} 1,415,018] 1,664,349 CAO E: 2,381, 620 
INOVarOCOUlA.) ike wk eens: 12,577] 18,118,652} 19,104,088} 22,894,469! 17,963,850] 40,858,319 
New Brunswick............. 7,840| 11,272,121] 138,351,512) 17,475,518) 10,285,592] 27,761,110 
Quebec...... sb MER GR eh ais 53,892] 90,661,720) 124,253,737) 157,186,288] 68,396,000] 225, 582, 288 
LOHCATIO hoon eat hikaehe se ss 76,870} 138,664,306) 184,351,191] 220,712,075] 126,904,674) 347, 616, 749 
UES) OF a ean ne 8,868] 15,428,929) 23,526,454) 28,196,859) 15,265,641) 43,462,500 
Saskatchewan..:.........-. 5,999] 10,093,724); 15,421,703} 19,833,922} 9,443,293) 29,277,215 
NIGER Se ees See ee 10,207} 18,068,674) 26,402,440) 387,478,408) 14,094,988] 51,573,396 
British Columbia and Yukon 22,557) 41,751,142} 52,139,598} 71,930,255} 28,217,951! 100,148, 206 
UALS es ele it. hts oe: 198,851) 344,893,057) 459,965,741) 577,372,143! 291,289,268) 868,661,403 
Group 
Contractors, builders, etc... 165, 518} 295,282,864} 426,800,935] 545,762,856} 229,689,564! 775, 452, 420 
MITUNICIPAIGICS:& ¢ so. ss o> 12,505} 19,438,388] 12,526,339] 13,231,928] 20,850,153} 34,082,081 
Harbour Commissions...... 660 1,139,705 5325777 173, 022 1, 624, 165 1,797,187 
Provincial Govt. Depts..... 15,427) 20;972,861} 15,220,591} 16,004,077) 27,939,119] 438,943,196 
Federal Govt. Depts....... 4,741 8,059,239] 4,885,099} 2,200,260} 11,186,259] 13,386,519 
PROUAIS totic Wie aces ete 198,851} 344,893,057) 459,965,741) 577,372,143) 291,289,260| 868,661,403 


Table 17 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1946. The 
item ‘Trade Construction” covers such items as bricklaying, carpentry, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to 
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a specific type of work. Details by provinces and more complete information 
regarding the industry will be found in the reports of the Bureau of Statistics on 
the construction industry. 


17.—Values of New and Other Construction Classified by Type, 1946 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1937 edition. 


N Aten ' Total 
: ew terations ota 
Type of Construction Construction and Value 
Maintenance 
$ $ $ 
Building Construction— 
Dwellings/and apartimentevec.e..cc. sects teece snes ons 170, 691,370 22,935, 510 193, 626, 880 
Hotels\clubs:andirestaurants cs ee coils etenido an 5, 759, 917 4,404, 259 10, 164,176 
Churches, hospitals: ete. ohk.%ce hee ce Me ek eee ee ee 37, 745, 863 10, 878, 093 48, 623,956 
Office buildings, stores, theatres and amusement halls... 26, 897, 856 23, 100, 652 49, 998, 508 
Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine ‘ 
uildingsy see ee en ee ee Oe eas 110, 777, 016 49, 850, 756 160, 627,772 - 
Garages'and service stationsin ¢ i. cs. «isis cota eeleaeis ens 13, 626, 877 C421, 753 21,348, 630 
RA GIO Sta tlonst ect er ete Nae e Sere Oe IS eh Ea 259, 622 43,876 303, 498 
PRIM OUTIOS. oO at elcid a ere ce ita e anda tae tags 793,711 | 2,723,788 8,517,499 
Aeroplane Hangars y.. oo foe ee ck cnet ee a a ie ere - , 254 24, 254 
All:other building construction. set ee eee 647,016 1,525, 351 2,172,367 
Totals, Building Construction................... 367,199,248 | 123,208,292 490,407,540 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— 
Streets, -highwaysrand parksacte. snes oe aero bere cere: 64, 546, 963 47,345, 468 111, 892, 431 
Bridges, culverts subways cle sandene cae eee 6, 447, 272 6,076, 652 12, 523, 924 
Water, sewage and drainage systems!................... 21,338, 166 5, 685, 967 27, 024, 133 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, trans- 
mission lines and underground conduit............... 47,.029, 252 11, 921, 487 58, 950, 739 
Telephone and telegraph lines...............cecccccceees 329, 604 317, 064 646, 668 
Railway construction, steam and electric................ 923, 905 800, 453 1, 724, 358 
Aerodromes or landing fields)... s.024ltehewe .. eat 1, 728, 713 258, 846 1, 987, 559 
All other construction, including installation of boilers 
and pmachinery: ee fee eee Nye Sail ar io 3, 590, 006 2, 209,380 5, 799, 386 
Totals, Street, ete., Construction............. 145,933,881 74,615,317 220,549,198 
Harbour and River Construction......................... 10,051,408 5,890,131 15,941,539 
Trade-Construction: . 002.6835 0... ses le eee ee 54,187,606 87,575,520 141,763,126 


Grand sPotals.. 2002505 ia teas che es RR I 577,372,143 | 291,289,260 868,661, 403 
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Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Department of Labour 


The Department of Labour of Canada was established in 1900 by the Con- 
ciliation Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour 
disputes, and required the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical 
and other information. ‘The Department assumed, too, the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy which was adopted in the same year for the protection of work- 
men employed in the execution of Federal Government contracts and on works 
aided by grants from public funds. 


At the present time, in addition to the statutory duty of disseminating informa- 
tion concerning labour and industrial matters, the Minister is responsible for the 
administration of certain statutes: Conciliation and Labour Act; Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935; Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940; Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946; 
and Government Annuities Act. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
enacted first in 1907, was suspended by the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


Fair Wages Policy.—Wages and hours for work on contracts for the manu- 
facture of equipment and supplies for the Federal Government and for construction 
were governed for some years by a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) 
which was later incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to 
time. Contracts for construction are now regulated under the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and, to some extent, by an Order in Council of June 7, 
1922, as amended Apr. 9, 1924. Hours on such work are limited to eight per day 
and 44 per week except in an emergency or when declared exempt by Order in 
Council; wages to be paid are those current for the type of work in the district 
concerned or, if there are no current rates, fair and reasonable ones are determined 
by the Minister. 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been prepared or revised under the direction of 
A. MacNamara, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wages and hours for work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated 
by the Order in Council of 1922 as amended on Dec. 31, 1934. The hours on such 
work must be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district where the work 
is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. The wages must be current, or fair 
and reasonable and, for men and women over 18 years of age, may not in any case 
be less than 35 cents and 25 cents per hour, respectively. Where minimum rates 
fixed by provincial authority are higher than these rates, the provincial rates apply. 
In both construction and supplies contracts, the term “current wages’ and, in the 
latter contracts, the term ‘‘hours fixed by the custom of the trade’, mean the | 
standard conditions fixed by agreement between employers and unions or, failing 
agreement, the actual conditions prevailing. 


Wartime Labour Regulations Continued into 1948.—The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1008) of Feb. 17, 1944, originally based on the War 
Measures Act, were continued in effect into 1948 by subsequent Acts of the Federal 
Government. In the meantime, however, the Federal authorities had returned 
to provincial jurisdiction the war industries originally covered, effective Apr. 1, © 
1947. Arrangements between the Dominion and the five provinces, which had 
applied the provisions of P.C. 1003 to industries under their own jurisdiction, for 
the joint administration of the Regulations within each province, were cancelled 
on May 15, 1947, except as to certain pending conciliation matters. The five 
provinces were British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 


Accordingly, as of Apr. 1, 1947, the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
applied only. to industries ordinarily within the legislative authority of the Federal 
Parliament, principally navigation and shipping, and interprovincial transport 
and communications. 


Among other things, the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations provide for 
the clear right to organize by both employees and employers, for the certification 
of bargaining representatives, and for compulsory collective bargaining in good 
faith by employers and trade unions. A procedure for instituting collective bargain- 
ing negotiations is set out, and provision is made for the mediation of Conciliation 
Officers and Conciliation Boards. A change of bargaining representatives at 
the will of the employees affected is permitted after designated periods of time, and 
conditions relative to the duration and renewal of collective agreements are included. 
Collective agreements are required to contain provision for the arbitration of disputes 
concerning their misinterpretation or violation and, where such a provision is 
lacking, application may be made to the Wartime Labour Relations Board for the 
establishment of an appropriate procedure. Unfair labour practices are prohibited 
and the conditions under which strike or lockout action may take place are also 
specified. 


Up to July 31, 1948, the National Wartime Labour Relations Board had certified 
bargaining representatives in 379 cases, rejecting 185. Between Mar. 20, 1944, 
and July 31, 1948, of 523 disputes in which Government conciliation services were 
used, 227 were settled by Conciliation Officers and 180 by Conciliation Boards. 
In 100 cases no agreement was reached following a Board’s report. Other cases are 
still pending*. 


* Detailed statistics of certification and conciliation proceedings will be found in the annual reports of 
the Department of Labour. 
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On May 6, 1947, first reading was given by the House of Commons to Bill 338, 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, which the Minister of 
Labour introduced to replace P.C. 1003. The Bill was referred to the Standing 
Committee on Industrial Relations, which heard extensive representations from 
spokesmen for organized labour and associations of employers. Later, owing to 
the heavy legislative program of Parliament, the Bill was withdrawn. It was re- 
introduced in slightly amended form on Feb. 2, 1948, and passed third reading on 
June 17, 1948. Through the Continuation of Transitional Measures Act, 1947, 
an interim extension of P.C. 1003 was made to cover the period from Mar. 31, 1948, 
to the date of proclamation of the new legislation. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Departments 


Labour legislation in Canada is, for the most part, a matter for the Provincial 
Legislatures since it usually governs, in some respect, the contract of service between 
employer and employee or the contract between members of a trade union which 
forms the basis of the union, or it regulates conditions in local work-places. The 
right to contract is a civil right and the British North America Act, which distributes 
legislative powers between the Parliament of Canada and the Provincial Legis- 
latures, grants to the provinces power to enact laws in relation to ‘civil rights” 
and, with certain exceptions, “local works and undertakings’’. 


In each province, except Prince Edward Island, a special Department or Bureau 
is charged with the administration of labour laws. In Alberta the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations under the Minister of Industries and Labour administers statutes 
concerning wages, hours and labour welfare, and the Department of Public 
Works has charge of factory legislation. Other provinces have Departments of 
Labour. Legislation for the protection of miners is administered by Departments 
dealing with mines. 


Factory legislation in eight provinces and shops legislation in several provinces 
prohibit child labour, regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide 
for safety and health. Other labour statutes in most provinces include minimum- 
wage legislation and maximum-hours laws, laws for the settlement of industrial 
disputes, legislation to ensure freedom of association and promote collective bar- 
gaining, and laws to provide for apprenticeship and the licensing of certain classes 
of workmen. The Industrial Standards Acts in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, 
_ New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and the Fair Wage Act in Manitoba enable the 
wages and hours of work agreed upon by representatives of employers and employed 
in designated trades to be made legal throughout the trade concerned. The Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act permits agreements between employers and trade unions 
to be made binding on all in the industry. Workmen’s compensation laws in all 
provinces, except Prince Edward Island, are administered by independent boards. 

For information regarding individual Provincial Departments of Labour, 
reference should be made to the annual reports of the Departments concerned or 
to the Deputy Ministers of Labour of the Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Labour Legislation in 1947-48 


Prince Edward Island.—The Trade Union Act was amended in 1948 to 
require trade unions to be registered with the Provincial Secretary and all members 
of a union to be employees. It also forbids a closed shop contract and the affiliation 
of a union in the Province with a national or international organization. 
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‘Nova Scotia.—The Trade Union Act provides for compulsory collective 
bargaining and for machinery to settle disputes, prohibits discrimination against 
union members, and requires trade unions to make returns to the Government. 
The Act also enables the Provincial Government to co-operate with the Federal 
Government under certain conditions and, if Federal legislation and the Nova 
Scotia Act are substantially uniform, to enter into an agreement with the Federal 
Minister of Labour for the employment by the Nova Scotia Government of Federal 
Government employees and vice versa. : 


In the revision of the Fishermen’s Federation Act provisions were added to give 
collective bargaining rights to deep-sea fishermen who are compensated by a share 
of the earnings of the vessel. 


The revised Factories Act omits the section permitting children under 14 years 
to be employed from July to October in gathering and preparing fruits and vegetables 
for canning or drying. Working hours for young persons under 16 are limited to 
eight a day and 48 a week: with provision for emergency overtime. Women must 
wear suitable head covering and no woman or person under 16 may work on any ~- 
machine without adequate instruction and supervision. 


The minimum age for boys underground in coal mines was raised from 16 
to 17 years. 


Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act the Board may compensate for silicosis 
regardless of when the disability arose if it considers it was caused by exposure to 
silica dust in the Province in an industry within Part I of the Act, under which 
employers are collectively liable for compensation. Compensation is now payable 
for epitheliomatous cancer or ulceration of the skin due to handling tar, pitch, 
bitumen, mineral oil or paraffin. 


The minimum rate of $12-50 per week or average earnings was extended to 
permanent total disability cases arising before Mar. 29, 1945, when this minimum 
rate was established. Where the Board has approved an employer’s scheme for 
medical aid it is not liable for such aid except where immediate treatment by a 
dentist or an eye, ear, nose or throat specialist is required. A further exception 
has now been made where skilled nursing services are required and authorized 
by the Board. Compensation to a widow or invalid widower was raised to $50 . 
a month and a lump sum of $100 provided. The maximum compensation to 
consort and children was increased from $80 to $90 a month. 


In the revision of the law relating to vocational education provision was made 
for schools for training apprentices under the Apprenticeship Act, schools for training 
teachers in vocational education and the setting up of correspondence study services. 


New Brunswick.—An Act to empower the Crown to take Possession of and 
Operate Coal Mines Temporarily provides that where the operation of a coal mine 
has ceased and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council considers its operation essential 
to the generation of electric energy by the New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission he may take over the mine, temporarily, appoint an administrator, engage 
workmen and fix their remuneration, and pay compensation to the owner. 

Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the amount of average earnings on 
which compensation is based is now $2,500 a year. 

The Factorzes Act was amended to raise from 14 to 16 years the minimum age 
for employment in factories, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments, shops, hotels, 
restaurants, places of amusement and office buildings. The Minister of Labour 
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may grant exemption from this provision. The Minister may order a medical 
examination of employees if he believes that they may be affected with an “industrial 
disease’”’, which includes silicosis, and any other disease declared by Order in Council 
to be such. 


Quebec.—Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act increased monthly 
payments to a widow or invalid widower from $40 to $45. The minimum to a 
surviving consort and one child was increased from $50 to $55 a month and where 
there is more than one child from $12-50 a week to $65 a month. The maximum 
amount of earnings on which compensation may be based was raised from $2,000 
to $2,500 a year. 

The Minimum Wage Act was made applicable to employees of an employer 
whose business or residence is in the Province but who either work in and out of the 
Province or live in the Province and work outside it, provided that they are not 
covered by another Minimum Wage Act while working outside the Province. 

The Trade Disputes Act was amended to add provisions relating to disputes 
between municipal and school corporations and their employees. 

The Professional Syndicates Act was amended to enable employers to form 
syndicates under the Act. At least 20 persons in any group seeking to form a 
syndicate must be Canadian citizens as must all members of the Council and staff. 


Ontario.—Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act increased com- 
pensation to a widow or invalid husband from $45 to $50 a month, with an increase 
from $10 to $12 a month for each child and from $15 to $20 for each orphan child. 
The minimum monthly payment to a widow or invalid husband is now $50 or the 
amount of the workman’s earnings, if less, instead of $45 or earnings. Minimum 
compensation to a widow or invalid widower and one or more children is now $62, 
instead of $55, irrespective of the amount of the workman’s earnings, with a further 
$12, instead of $10 for each additional child unless the total monthly payment 
exceeds the workman’s average earnings when minimum compensation is the 
amount of such earnings or $62, whichever is greater. Minimum compensation 
for temporary total disability was increased from $12-50 to $15 a week or average 
earnings and for temporary or permanent partial disability a proportionate amount. 
For permanent total disability the minimum payment is now $100 a month, or 
average earnings, if less, instead of $12-50 a week or earnings, if less. From Jan. 1, 
1947, a workman injured in an accident happening on or after Jan. 1, 1915, is 
entitled to medical aid. Heretofore, medical aid has not been payable in respect 
of a workman injured before July 1, 1917, the date on which the Act first provided 
for medical aid. 

The Labour Relations Act, 1948 continues the Labour Relations Board set up 
under the earlier Act, which was repealed, and enabled the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to give effect within the Province, with such changes as he may consider 
necessary, to legislation of the Federal Parliament which, in his opinion, covers the 
same field as the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 1948. 

The revised Fire Departments Act contains new provisions for collective bargain- 
ing and compulsory arbitration of disputes. Similar provisions were added to the 
Police Act as well as amendments forbidding a member of a municipal police force 
to remain or to become a member of a trade union or of any organization affiliated 
directly or indirectly with a trade union. Members of a police force may, however, 
belong to an association for improving conditions of service, if membership is 
limited to one force. 
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Changes in the Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act enable the employer 
to determine the period when an employee may take his holiday which may not be 
later than 10 months after the end of the working year, fix minimum holiday pay 
at 2 p.c. of pay for the working year, and authorize regulations providing for holiday 
credit stamps in designated industries to provide for cases where workers move 
frequently from one employer to another. 


Under the Industrial Standards Act changes in a schedule of wages and hours 
as well as the schedule itself must be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The requirement that wage rates prescribed by a schedule may not be 
less, nor hours of work greater, than those prescribed by the Minimum Wage Act 
or the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, or regulations under them, now applies 
to both male and female workers. The Hours of Work and Vacations With Pay Act 
is added to the list of Acts with which a schedule may not conflict. 


Manitoba.—The Vacations with Pay Act provides for a week’s holiday with 
pay after a year’s service for employees in every industry, business, tradé and occupa- _ 
tion except farming, ranching and market gardening, and employees of railway and 
express companies under Federal jurisdiction. ‘The Act includes domestic workers 
in private houses but excludes independent contractors. It applies to the Crown 
in the right of the Province and to Government-appointed boards, commissions, 
associations and similar bodies and to the University of Manitoba. 


The Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations Regulations Act now provides for 
continuing in force in the Province the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
(P.C. 1003) in the event of their expiry or their repeal by the Governor General 
in Council. . The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may declare any future Federal 
Act or Order in Council dealing with labour relations to apply to employers whose 
undertakings extend across the boundary between Manitoba and another province. 
Provision is made for an agreement between the Federal Government and the 
Government of the Province for the administration of any Act or Order declared 
by the Province to apply in place of P.C. 1008. 


Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, compensation to a consort is now 
$50 a month with $12 for each child under 16 and $20 for each orphan child under 
that age. Other dependents are to receive $30 per month each with a maximum 
total payment of $60. Average earnings on which compensation is based are now 
$2,500 a year. 


A change in the Department of Labour Act provides for a Manitoba Labour 
Board of three or more members, with equal representation of employers and workers, 
to replace the Regional Wartime Labour Relations Board. 

Gasoline service stations are now covered by the Shops Regulation Act, which 
authorizes early closing by-laws and regulates employment of women and children 
in shops. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Hours-of Work Act restricts working 
hours to eight per day and 44 per week unless time and one-half is paid for time 
worked beyond those limits. Variations are permitted for shift workers, for workers 
on a five-day week and for special cases. The Act applies to all workers employed 
in, or within a five-mile radius of, any city, to employees in all factories in the 
Province, and to those in shops and offices in towns or villages covered by Minimum 
Wage Orders. ‘Factory’ does not include a creamery, grain elevator, garage, 
blacksmith shop or machine shop used chiefly for repair or servicing of farm 
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- machinery. ‘‘Shop” includes barber shop, beauty parlour and dry cleaning or dyeing 
establishments. Exempted are: workers employed in farming, ranching, market 
gardening, domestic service, undertakings employing only the employer’s family, 
janitors, caretakers, persons travelling regularly to two or more places 10 or more 
miles apart, those with managerial duties, and those under the Fire Departments 
Platoon Act. 


The Trade Union Act was amended to enable an application to the court to 
enforce a Board order to be made not only by the union affected but by the Board 
or by any interested person. Discharge by an employer or an employer’s agent of 
an “employee” instead of “‘a member of a trade union” will be presumed to be an 
unfair labour practice unless the contrary is shown. Unfair labour practices by 
employees now include commencing to take part in, or persuading any employee 
to commence to take part in, a strike while an application is pending before the 
Board. Provision is made for applying any Dominion Labour Relations Act or 
Order in place of the Trade Union Act within the Province in connection with any 
work, undertaking or business, and for agreements with the Federal Government 
for the joint administration in the Province of such Act or Order. The Public 
Service Act, 1947, makes provision for collective bargaining. 


Under the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, the minimum monthly 
payment to a widow or invalid widower without children is now $50. If there is 
one child the minimum is $62 and if two or more children $70 a month. Com- 
pensation may be paid to a common-law wife under certain conditions. The 
maximum amount of average earnings upon which compensation is based was 
raised from $2,500 to $3,000 a year. Compensation for permanent partial dis- 
ability is to be estimated from the nature and degree of the injury and is to be a 
percentage of the amount prescribed for permanent total disability proportionate 
to such impairment. Compensation may be paid for severe disfigurement or other 
permanent injury even if there is no impairment of earning capacity. Railway 
employees included in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
were brought under Part I of the Act, under which employers are collectively 
liable for compensation. 


Under the Minimum Wage Act the Board now has power to determine what 
days shall be considered public holidays, to require payment of wages for such 
holidays and fix the rate. 


The Workmen’s Wage Act, which provides for the method and time of payment 
of wages and for recovery of unpaid wages, was amended to apply to persons employed 
at an hourly, daily or weekly wage in establishments or undertakings under the 
Factories Act or the Minumum Wage Act. 


Any provision as to wages, hours or other working conditions in a schedule 
under the Industrial Standards Act is to be superseded by more favourable provision 
in the Minimum Wage Act or in any other Act, orders or regulations. 


The Bowler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1948 provides for regulations concerning 
liquefied petroleum gas plants. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Labour Act consolidates, with some changes, the Hours 
of Work Act, the Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts, the Labour Welfare Act 
and the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. It applies to all employees 
except farm labourers and domestic servants. New provisions enable the Board of 
Industrial Relations to arbitrate a dispute between an employer and employees over 
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wages, hours and conditions of employment, and to make special orders requiring 
employers to give holidays with pay to persons whose employment is seasonal or 
intermittent. Provision is made to enable disputes in the coal mining industry to 
be dealt with under Federal legislation instead of under the Act. 


In the revision of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, maximum average earnings 
on which compensation may be based were increased from $2,000 to $2,500 and 
payments for burial expenses from $125 to $175. Maximum monthly payments 
to a widow or invalid widower were raised from $40 to $50 and to children from $12 
to $15. Where the children are orphans, or the surviving parent is confined to 
gaol or an institution, an extra payment not exceeding $10 a month may be given. 
An additional $10 is provided for a child between 16 and 18 continuing to attend 
school. Compensation to dependents other than consort or children was raised 
from $35 to $50 a month, in the case of parents, with a maximum total of $85 instead 
of $70. Where disability lasts for more than six days, compensation is paid from 
the first day. In permanent disability cases the Board is given wider scope in 
estimating compensation by having regard to earnings of the workman in other 
industries under the Act. 


British Columbia.—The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides 
machinery for the settlement of disputes between employers and employees; requires 
an employer to recognize and negotiate with the representatives of his workpeople, 
or, where there is a union, with the representatives of the union in which a majority 
of his employees or a majority of a certain class of his employees are organized; 
safeguards the workers’ right to organize; sets out procedure for determining the 
proper bargaining agent, if any; requires a collective agreement to be observed by 
both parties and to provide means of settling disputes arising out of it by agreement 
or arbitration; declares certain practices by employers and workpeople to be unfair 
and punishable; and prohibits strikes and lockouts during the life of a collective 
agreement or until the procedure for settling disputes has been complied with. 


Changes in the Workmen’s Compensation Act increase funeral expenses allowed 
to $150, raise pensions to consort and children to $50 and $12-50 a month, respec- 
tively, and remove the limit of $80 a month on total compensation in fatal cases. 

An amendment to the Factories Act enables the inspector to give written 
exemption from the provision requiring employers to allow girls and women one 
hour at noon, each day, for a meal. 

The Shops Regulation and Weekly Half-holiday Act was amended to replace 
“half-holiday” by “holiday”’ in the title and throughout and to remove places 
where vegetables are sold from the list of businesses eee from the weekly 
holiday provisions. 

““Working-year”, the qualifying period under the Annual Holidays Act, is now 
250 days instead of 280, as formerly. 


Yukon.—The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance was amended to increase 
compensation in fatal cases from $2,500 to $5,000 and to provide in addition for 
payment of $750 to each dependent child under 16, the total compensation not to 
exceed $8,600. Compensation for permanent total disability was raised from 
$3,000 to $6,000, and the amounts fixed in the schedule for specified injuries which 
partially disable was doubled in each case. 


The Motor Carrier Ordinance enables the Highway Commission to make 
regulations governing hours of work for drivers of public passenger and freight 
vehicles. 
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Section 2.—Occupations of the Gainfully Occupied Population 


Detailed statistics on the occupations of the Canadian people in 1941 will be 
found in Vol. VII, Census of Canada, 1941. A special review of this subject, 
based on the 1941 Census figures, appears at pp. 1062-1073 of the 1943-44 Year 
Book, and further information at pp. 1168-1169 of the 1945 edition. 


Section 3.—Employment and Unemployment 
Subsection 1.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of the Census 


Detailed statistics of earnings, employment and unemployment as at June 1, 
1941, will be found in Vol. VI, Census of Canada, 1941. 


Subsection 2.—Employment and Payrolls as Reported by Employers* 


For over 25 years, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made monthly 
surveys of employment in major industries excluding agriculture, domestic and 
personal service, and government administration. The broad industrial groups 
covered by these surveys are: logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation and storage, communications, trade, services (chiefly hotels, restaurants, 
laundries and dry-cleaning plants) and finance. From early in 1941,.the surveys 
of employment were extended to cover the current earnings of those in recorded 
~ employment and, since late in 1944, monthly data on man-hours and hourly earnings 
have also been collected. Inquiries into the sex distribution of the persons on 
the payrolls of reporting establishments were undertaken on a monthly basis com- 
mencing Feb. 1, 1946, replacing the annual and the semi-annual surveys of the 
previous few years. 


For practical reasons associated with problems of collection,t the current 
inquiries are limited to firms and branches ordinarily employing 15 or more persons. 
The restriction results in the inclusion of industrial samples of varying size in the 
monthly survey, the variation depending upon the organization of the industry 
in large or in small units; from the equally important geographical aspect, how- 
ever, much greater uniformity exists in the provincial coverage of total employees. 
It is important to note that in all cases the coverage is large. : 


In 1947, industrial employment in Canada reached the highest point on record; 
the annual average index (based on 1926 as 100) for the country as a whole was 
187-9, exceeding by 8-5 p.c. the annual average of 173-2 for 1946. The previous 
high level was 184-1 in 1948. The trend of employment in 1947 reflected the high 
level of economic activity generally prevailing in the country asa whole. Although 
there were many industrial disputes during the year, they were not so extensive 
nor did they have the same far-reaching effect on employment and current earnings 
as the lengthy strikes of 1946. The material and labour shortages eased consid- 
erably, although skilled labour was still in demand in certain industries and areas, 
and expansion was slowed down to some extent by scarcity and by costs of certain 
materials. At the same time, the demand for Canadian goods and services was 
well maintained both on the home market and in foreign countries. 


* Revised under the direction of H. F. Greenway, Director, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, by Miss M. E. K. Roughsedge, Chief, Employment Statistics Section. 

+t The methods used in preparing the current statistics of employment and payrolls are explained in the 
Monthly Bulletin on these subjects. 
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. In the 12 months under review, the employment index varied by little more 

than one point from 181-0 at Jan. 1 to the low point for the year recorded May 1, 
when the index was 179-6. During this period, the situation had been affected 
by the dispute in the Maritime coal mines which extended from Feb. 15 to June 11. 
From the beginning of May the index of recorded employment steadily ascended to 
reach the all-time maximum of 199-6 at Dec. 1. The 1947 index was calculated 
from material furnished monthly to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by some 
17,900 establishments in the eight leading industries which reported an average of 
1,935,548 employees. In 1946, the employers co-operating in the survey averaged 
16,100 and their employees, 1,771,481. 


The 1947 index of employment in the manufacturing industries increased over 
1946 by 6-8 p.c., compared with an advance of 12-7 p.c. in the non-manufacturing 
industries as a unit. The relatively greater increase in the latter group resulted in 
a return to a more normal distribution of recorded employment between these 
two groups than has been in evidence for several years. Within manufacturing, 
there were increases in employment in both the durable and non-durable divisions; 
the relatively larger increase in the former was particularly interesting in that it 
indicated a reversal of the downward trend indicated in the group since 1948. It 
may also be noted that in 1946 the situation in the heavy manufactured goods 
industries as a whole had been seriously affected by industrial disputes and material 
shortages, factors which were of lesser importance in the year under review. Each 
of the non-manufacturing industries for which data are available showed improve- 
ment, the increases in the index numbers in 1947 over 1946 ranging from 1-9 p.c. 
in mining and 6-6 p.c. in transportation to 15-8 p.c. in communications and 18 p.c. 
in construction and maintenance. In most cases, the advance in 1947 resulted in a 


new all-time high level. 


The decline in the proportion of women on the staffs of reporting firms, which 
became evident in the early post-war period, continued in 1947. The percentage 
change, however, was not so great as in the preceding year. At Oct. 1, 1947, 
the proportion of women per 1,000 workers of both sexes in the nine leading industries 
was 220, compared with 232 at Oct. 1, 1946, and 271 at Oct. 1, 1944, when the ratio 
was at its maximum. Although the proportion of females in these industries 
declined, the reported numbers of women employed actually increased by about 
4-7 p.c. between Oct. 1, 1946, and Oct. 1, 1947; the advance among men in the same 
period amounted to about 11-8p.c. In 1947, the ratio of women workers diminished 
in each of the nine leading industries except finance, in which there was a small 
increase over 1946, although that ratio was lower than in 1945, 1944 or 1943. As 
compared with the war years, the most marked reductions in the proportion of 
women workers in 1947 were noted in communications, trade and manufacturing. 
The service industries, mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning plants, 
were in first place in the employment of large proportions of women in 1947; 536 
per 1,000 persons on the payrolls of leading establishments in those divisions were 
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women. A year earlier, the communications group had reported the highest ratio 
of women workers in the classes for which data are available. Table 1 gives the 
percentage distribution of women workers in the leading industrial establishments 
at Oct. 1, in the years 1942 to 1947. 
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1.—Percentage of Women Employed in Specified Industrial Groups as at Oct. 1, 


1942-47 

Industrial Group 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Mantiacturing scarce: octane. oeconksares 25-7 27-9 28-3 26-0 24-1 22-9 
PPAPA DIE 2 OOS ayeaiAcs bars sces Gree bub o Meee 15:3 19-1 18-8 13-8 11-7 10-9 
Non-durable goods................0005 38-6 40-4 40-2 37-6 35-1 34-4 
WGMIMINIGRIONS Fede ate ae chs ao aa oc ae 47-7 52-6 55-5 55-8 54-7 52-8 
PRPANHDOLCN ELON os cht tee ica fetta vs ca ae 6-0 8-0 8-5 8-2 6°8 6-5 
CIV ICOS on eiea era ee ea oecc ce es we 51-6 58-0 58-2 57-6 54-4 53-6 
SIGE S FOE SES Re oR PRR eee 45-3 49-1 49-3 46-8 41-9 40-2 
MANANLS ee Mente: rah Cohen kee 44-9 50-8 53°9 53°3 46-7 47-1 
Nine leading industries?................. 23-5 26-2 27-1 25-3 23-2 22-0 


1Jn 1939, the proportion of female employees in all manufacturing establishments reporting to the 
Annual Census of Industry was 22 p.c. 2 Consisting mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments. 3 These industries include also logging, mining and construction in which 
the number of female workers is very small. . 


The 1947 annual index of payrolls’ (June 1,’ 1941 =100) for the eight leading 
industries was 172-6, compared with 142-4 in 1946 and 142-6 in 1945, the previous 
maximum in the record dating from the spring of 1941. The increase of 21-2 
p.c. in the index for the year under review compares favourably with that of 8-5 p.c. 
shown in the employment index during the same period. Unlike the employment 
index, the index number of payrolls advanced practically without interruption 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, when, at 193-9, it was 12-3 p.c. above the annual average. 
This was due in part to an accelerated pace in industry, but also reflected numerous 
upward adjustments in wage scales. The annual average of the weekly salaries 
and wages disbursed by leading employers in the eight leading industries in Canada 
in 1947 was $70,059,984, indicating an annual payroll of approximately 
. $3,643,000,000. It is estimated that these firms in 1946 distributed an average 
of $57,409,624 in weekly salaries and wages, their yearly payrolls approximating 
$2,985,000,000. | 


In the eight leading industrial divisions, the per capita weekly earnings figure 
in 1947 stood at $36-15, the highest in the record of over six and a half years. 
This was a substantial increase over the preceding year, when the mean was $32-38; 
in 1945, 1944, 1948 and 1942 the averages were $31-99, $31-84, $30-78 and $28 -56, 
respectively. These figures represent gross earnings, before deductions are made 
for taxes, unemployment insurance, etc. In 1947, the per capita earnings of the 
workers in manufacturing for whom data are available rose by 12-5 p.c., as compared 
with the general increase of 11-6 p.c. Within the non-manufacturing group, the 
highest weekly salaries and wages generally were paid in transportation and mining, . 
which reported annual averages of $44-16 and $48-03 per week, respectively. 
Provincially, the highest per capita weekly earnings were indicated in British 
Columbia, where they amounted to an average of $38-74. As in former years, 
due to the large proportion of employment in the highly paid automotive industry, 
the per capita figure of $43-54 for Windsor, Ont., was higher than that for any 
other city for which data are segregated. 


In 1947, the annual figure of hourly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing 
industries for whom records of hours worked are maintained was 80-3 cents, the 
highest average on record. This figure represented a gain of 14-7 p.c. over 1946, 
when the average was 70 cents. Within manufacturing, a slightly larger increase 
was noted in the non-durable goods section, where the average hourly rate rose by 
15 p.c. as compared with a gain of 14-1 p.c. in the durable manufactured goods 
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industries. Table 2 shows statistics of man-hours and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in leading manufacturing establishments. As in previous years, the 
hourly earnings generally indicated in British Columbia were higher than in any 
other province, the 1947 average being 96-3 cents an hour, a figure 19-9 p.c. above 
the average for Canada. 

Monthly statistics are published in this series for Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, in which the averages in 1947 ranged from 77-1 cents 
in Montreal to 95-3 cents in Vancouver. In regard to the provincial and city 
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figures of average earnings, it should be pointed out that these are greatly affected 
by the industrial distribution of the persons employed in manufacturing in the 
different areas, and also by the related sex and age distribution of the workers. 


In the non-manufacturing industries, fewer wage-earners are paid by the hour; 
in the classes for which information is published, an unusually high hourly rate of 
98 cents per hour was reported in mining as compared with 87-3 cents in 1946. 
In coal mining, the 1947 mean was 110-4 cents, and the 1946 average 95-9 cents. 
Hourly-rated wage-earners reported in building construction were paid an average 
of 91-0 cents in 1947, as compared with 83-4 cents in 1946. In connection with the 
latter figures, it should be noted that large proportions of unskilled workers are 
employed in the industry, as well as many highly skilled tradesmen. 


2.—Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in Leading 
Manufacturing Establishments, 1945-47 


Average Average Average 
Taduetrs Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
No. | No. | No. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
MESH RIUTS Shy teria ye 0) Ae eee iar SOME Ro 44-3 | 42-7 | 42-5 | 69-4 | 70-0 | 80-3 | 30-71 | 29-87 34-13 
Durable manufactured goods........... 44-7 | 42-8 | 42-7 | 76-7 | 76-4 | 87-2 | 34-30 | 32-68 | 37-23 


Non-durable manufactured goods....... 43-7 | 42-6 | 42-3 | 60-7 | 68-8 | 73-4 | 26-59 | 27-18 | 31-05 


The trend towards the shorter working week in manufacturing continued in 
1947; the typical wage-earner for whom data are available worked an average of 
42-5 hours as compared with 42-7 in 1946. This decline, however, was decidedly 
smaller than that of 1-6 hours recorded in 1946 from 1945, when overtime in war 
plants had been an important factor. A decrease in working time was noted in 
both the durable and non-durable sections in the year under review. In the non- 
manufacturing group, the average number of hours worked declined in all industries 
with the exception of construction, in which hours were lengthened slightly as a 
result of the heavy post-war demand for building and also for improved highways. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Employment and Payrolls Reported Monthly by 
Co-operating Kstablishments, 1947 


Annual Average 


Annual Averages of— Index Numbers of— 


average TERE oa 
Province Weekly m- 
: Earnings |ployment Payrolls 
Weekly rs 
Employees ‘Payrolls (June 1, 1941=100) 
No. $ $ 
Province 
MeimitirOseTOVANCCS Hj. 2 tue sioslcae ees: 134, 468 4,414, 986 32-80 113-7 170-4 
3,017 88,916 29-42 134-4 181-5 
73,897 2,406,552 32°49 103+4 149-1 
57,654 1,919,518 33-83 129-6 206-9 


578, 534 20,066, 046 34-64 122-2 176-7 
812, 149 30,173, 737 37-11 120-4 164-9 
225, 814 8, 240, 720 36-46 127-4 175-6 


VULSULVIS) O/D, | Saag | gene ¢ oe a tee can 102, 103 8,701,121 86°23 123-7 169-0 
SCESUECMOWMAN’ . 00 eo chiactine ooo de we eee 44,541 1,685,624 85-57 123-3 169-3 
1 ES a ee 79,170 2,958,976 87-27 136-0 188-6 
MAPA BME UNE |, sv os ve cc oe wic'e ens 184, 583 7, 164, 495 38-74 143-6 195-6 
“LUSTER aie ai al iat celeh berate ed a 1,935,548 70,059,984 36-15 123-0 172-6 


1 These totals are for the eight industrial groups shown on p. 634, only. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Employment and Payrolls Reported Monthly by 
Co-operating Establishments, 1947—concluded 


Annual Average 


Annual Averages of— Index Numbers of— 


City and Industrial G Wark: |e 
ity and Industrial Group eekly = belt 
SIN ie PRR Be Te Earnings |ployment Payrolls 
eekly en 
Employees Payrolls (June 1, 1941=100) 
No. $ $ 
City 

Montrealisac sete tate tte Aika en a ee yore 281,679 | 9,844,590 34-92 126-5 1723 
Quebeccic. eee 2m PERRIS eee eS 2 bee 27,505 849, 455 30-77 111-8 164-1 
SU GTONtOS ae ee ee ae 255, 695 9,406, 651 36-76 124-3 170-6 
Ottawaisr yee: Moe ae ol ae 24, 234 768,301 31-69 120-4 165-6 
Hamiltontt aceon et an. cee rind eee 61, 120 2,288, 724 37-32 113-7 154-7 
IW EG SOr cee eastaee ens cn aac See ee eet 37,053 1,615, 709 43-54 115-3 134-0 
Wann pee ateteeaccny tees ee Ne et ee ee 66, 253 2,199,758 33-19 glen: 166-0 
VANCOUV Chee atk cn daicik oes ReR Os Oh meena 82, 620 3,004, 087 36-32 156-2 213-9 

Totals, Hight Leading Cities..... 836,159 29,992,275 . 35-85 125-9 170-1 
USUIbTC) eda aemprebte Mewar Raia oe a Meier 05,3 tate c 22,191 714, 892 32-23 123-2 175-1 
SAITO. wee choca te We eed ema 14,060 440, 697 31-34 132-1 191-2 
SNHETOrOOKeRES cc Meeaner aires ee ee caren 10, 147 304, 384 29-96 112-4 162-1 
IEHEGO LUI VOLS Se locate ee oe ee 10, 927 383, 211 34-94 131-9 178-9 
Katehener=Waterloors osnicc la scine oe Oeics oe 19, 880 701, 679 35-25 © 131-8 204-7 
Thom'don .2 Sarre a teke eettcke oer Re eee 25,351 859, 189 33-86 141-8 188-2 
Fort William—Port Arthur................. 11, 458 449,780 39-09 80-0 117-7 
RiOgINa Sie ee ee abe Oe eee eee 11,327 337, 826 32-00 124. 172-1 
DASkalOONs psn ea an an oe moans Mera 7,583 245,110 32-25 150-6 220-0 
Calgary. 2c ee erates Lake 20,527 708, 587 34-48 129-3 176-8 
Ricimion tonsamcss alaxcs toe areca tet ne? 20,000 660, 320 32-97 144-4 195-8 
Victorian ee Pe eee ae ee ee le ee 13,386 472,447 35-29 153-8 216-6 


Industrial Group 


Manutactining tors poset cree ee art ee be 1,045, 728 38, 278, 674 36-57 118-4 166-9 
Durable goods!..... MRNAS ears tate Si Pear ate 485, 193 18, 976, 666 89-07 114°6 159-0 
Non-dirableizoods? soars eer eee 634,710 18,234,566 84°07 121-8 176-2 
Electric light and power................. 25, 826 1,067,453 41-380 127-3 165-8 

WU Teyigta ba yicee Stes later earem net pie nes Bes ct Sead 94,059 3,331, 792 35-42 195-3 347-0 

Miiratinver ae Ped G2 S25 reper oA ee het 74, 440 3, 207, 848 43-03 89-2 120-6 

Communica tions ose eee 44,367 1, 528, 224 34-42 169-0 213-5 

"Drans POEtA DIONE set occ evtim hd in tae aoe 176, 107 7,779, 164 44-16 138-5 186-8 

Construction and maintenance............. 198,350 6, 953, 891 34-86 110-0. 167-5 

Serv ieessyi weiss evn hess wees hae oe ea 63, 046 1,481, 742 23-48 139-4 200-9 

SPAM Ob fc. o28 res hae Se he eee 239, 451 7,498, 649 31-29 132-1 175-0 

Yotals, Industrial Groups....... 1,935,548 70,059,984 36-15 123-0 172-6 
Hineince 7, S, a Piss Se eee et ee a pee 80, 743 2,995, 331 37-09 132-9 170-5 
Grand Totals................ 2,016,291 73,055,315 36-19 123-4 172-5 
1 Includes iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments, and clay, 
glass and stone products. 2 Includes the remaining manufacturing industries, with the exception of 
electric light and power. 3 Consists mainly of hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments. 


Employment and Payrolls by Economic Areas.—During 1947 industrial 
employment reached all-time high levels in all regions with the exception of the 
Maritimes and Quebec. The employment indexes for these latter areas in the 
year under review were not greatly below their wartime peak. Standing at the 1947 
high of 205-6 at Dec. 1, the Quebec figure was only 1-3 p.c. below its all-time 
maximum of 208-3 at Dec. 1, 1948, while the 1947 high index for the Maritimes was 
193-3 at Nov. 1, just 6-3 points below the Dec. 1, 1943, level. 


a s 
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During 1947, important gains in recorded employment were made in all 
provinces. The most pronounced expansion in industrial activity as compared 
with 1946 took place in British Columbia and Ontario. The employment indexes 
for these provinces increased by 9-8 p.c. and 8-9 p.c., respectively, from Dee. 1, 
1946, to Dec. 1, 1947. Although there was improvement in all major industries 
in these areas, the upward movement in logging and construction was especially 
noteworthy in British Columbia, while construction and trade in Ontario showed 
substantial expansion. 


In Quebec, the 1947 employment situation improved generally in all major 
industries; the gains indicated in construction were particularly marked. The 
Maritime area was the only region in which employment was curtailed in any of 
the major industrial groups although logging and construction showed extensive 
expansion there also. 


The trend of recorded employment in the Prairie Provinces continued favourable 
throughout 1947, except for slight recessions at Feb. 1 and Oct. 1. It is interesting 
to note that in this area only about three persons in ten on the payrolls of the larger 
industrial firms in the eight leading industries were engaged in manufacturing, as 
compared with approximately six in ten in Ontario and Quebec. This difference 
in distribution largely accounts for the fact that the level of employment in the 
Prairie area was better maintained in the immediate post-war period than in those 
provinces where manufacturing provides work for greater proportions of the total 
working force. The trends in the Prairies therefore followed a more normal course 
during and after the War. Except for a minor decline in | 1945, the index has shown 
annual increases since 1937. 


~ 


In 1947, as in the past few years, there was a substantially greater rise in the 
annual indexes of aggregate payrolls in all areas than in those of employment. 
This was largely due to the fact that wage and salary adjustments were widespread 
and extensive. The annual average of the per capita weekly earnings in the major 
industrial divisions increased considerably over 1946, the advances ranging from 
8-8 p.c. in the Maritime Provinces to 27-3 p.c. in British Columbia. 


4.—_Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1946 and 1947, with Yearly Averages 1924, 1929 and 1933-47 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1946 and Dec. 1, 1947. Averages for the years 1921-32. 
are given at pp. 613-614 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Maritime : . Prairie British 

Year and Month eat iieae Quebec Ontario Booties Lieliwihia Canada 
Averages, 1924.............. 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
Averages, 1929.............. 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Averages, 1933.............. 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
Averages, 1934.............. 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 
Averages, 1935.............. 103-7 95-4 |. 103-3 95-2 97-7 99-4 
Averages, 1936.............. 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 103-7 
Averages, 1937.............. 121-0 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 114-1 
Averages, 1988.............. 111-5 117-0 113-7 100-0 104-2 111-8 
Averages, 1939.............. 110-5 120-8 114-3 103-2 107-5 113-9 
Averages, 1940.............. 122-2 127-9 129-2 109-0 113-3 124-2 
Averages, 1941.............. 155-0 157-8 160-6 126-6 135-6 152-3 
Averages, 1942.............. 174-2 186-2 179-4 135-6 164-8 173-7 
Averages, 1943.............. 182-1 209-0 185-8 141-4 190-0 184-1 
Averages, 1944.............. 183-1 196-4 184-7 147-0 185-7 183-0 
q 175-1 175-1 


Averages, 1945.............. 179-1 183-2 178-4 145- 
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4.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1946 and 1947, with Yearly Averages 1924, 1929 and 1933-47—concluded 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Year and Month Pravinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Cola Bin Canada 
1946 
January. Ue ne Saree ee en nee 169-5 171-8 172-2 150-6 168-2 
HMebruarye lo jcc ee rene 165-7 170-4 173-9 145-7 167-2 
Marchiley: Aca cee 164-4 171-8 ( 173-6 145-3 167-0 
Aprilil see 2 ree eee ere 168-8 172-5 175-5 146-8 168-9 
FT itl AAMTAD nate ong EL cnn ete 167-8 170-3 176-7 149-1 169-3 
June o5 eee, eed, 172-9 174-8 178-4 153-3 169-9 
VULVA arcs overtone ee 176-0 175-4 179-6 158-2 173-6 
(AUSUStIIE eee eee teint cen 168-4 177-5 174-8 161-0 172-8 
SepLeMMOerlc een eee 171-9 181-4 176-1 162-0 175-5 
Octoberleecse core cae 176-7 184-7 179-0 161-1 178-1 
Novemiberilerc sn att eee 179-0 189-1 185-1 163-8 182-7 
Wecembersl aceasta 184-5 192-7 188-2 164-7 185-7 
Averages, 1946.............. 172-1 177-7 177-8 155-1 173-2 
1947 

PANUATY eee ascites Hea ice 169-4 186-7 186-7 158-3 180-4 181-0 
Hepruanyel eect cee ae 168-0 186-2 187-6 154-6 180-8 180-7 
Mare lial) vidos s Ment eenee ae 148-9 188-4 188-7 155-4 180-9 180-4 
APTilals aya 2h raver ances e 153-3 185-8 189-9 155-3 183-6 180-7 
Vine) Ral Oe hea be RRR 151-7 182-2 189-4 155-7 186-2 179-6 
JUNG Senne ete ee tee 165-8 186-9 191-8 161-9 192-4 184-5 
ral yesh ec pete eee, eee 179-4 191-2 195-7 167-3 196-9 189-5 
Anmus til scent a tnae space hanks 183-9 195-0 196-7 172-1 204-2 192-6 
September le. sews eee 184-7 196-1 196-4 172-1 207-5 193-2 
Octoberiles oe 188-2 199-3 199-6 166-8 206-0 194-8 
INOVemmiberalies yo tereeitnee 193-3 203-7 202-2 170-1 203-1 197-8 
December oc eee 192-3 205-6 205-0 171-7 202-6 199-6 
Averages, 1947.............. 173-2 192-3 194-1 163-4 193-7 187-9 

Percentage distribution of 

employees reported in eco- 

nomic areas, as at Dee. 1, 
TOR Terese Sete CE ae 7-4 30-1 41-6 11-5 9-4 100-0 


Employment and Payrolls by Cities.—A substantial proportion of the 
total workers in non-agricultural industrial employment in Canada is situated in 
the principal cities, a concentration which increased during the War, but has since 
declined as more normal distributions have been re-established. Thus in 1944 
the proportion of workers on the payrolls of the larger firms in the eight cities with 
populations exceeding 100,000 was 46-1 p.c. of the total for the Dominion, but by 
1947 the proportion had fallen to 48-2 p.c. Similar trends may be noted in the 
payroll disbursements. In 1944, the payrolls disbursed by the reporting employers 
in the eight largest cities made up 46-7 p.c. of the aggregate reported by all firms, 
while in 1947 the proportion dropped to 42-8 p.c. 


Relatively, there was a somewhat greater increase during 1947 in the level 
of employment in the small centres and rural areas taken as a whole, than in that 
indicated by the eight largest cities taken as a unit. The composite indexes for 
the eight leading cities showed a gain of 7-7 p.c. over 1946, compared with a rise 
of 9 p.c. in the remaining areas. The general increase for the country as a whole 
amounted to 8-5 p.c. 
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Industrial activity in each of the eight leading centres showed marked improve- 
ment in 1947 compared with 1946. As will be seen from Table 5, the largest per- 
centage gains in employment were in Vancouver, Hamilton and Windsor, in each 
of which industrial disputes had been an important factor in 1946. 


The index number of payrolls for Canada’s eight largest cities taken as a 
whole, increased in 1947 over 1946 by 19-8 p.c., compared with an advance of 
21-2 p.c. in the index number of payrolls for the country as a whole. Marked 
increases in the per capita weekly earnings of persons employed by the co-operating 
firms were noted in the leading citie’ in 1947, when new all-time highs were estab- 
lished. The increase of 14-4 p.c. from 1946 in the average weekly salaries and 
wages in Windsor was particularly noteworthy. Statistics of average weekly 
wages of hourly-rated wage-earners employed in leading manufacturing establish- 
ments are available for several of the larger industrial centres. These show that 
in 1947 the average weekly wages reported in Vancouver and Hamilton, at $36 -69 
and $36-41, respectively, were well above the Dominion mean of $34-138, largely 
because of the high proportion of employees engaged in the heavy manufacturing 
industries in these cities. The weekly wages indicated by factories in Toronto 
averaged $33-90, those in Winnipeg, $32-78, and in Montreal, $32-38. 


5.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Leading Employers in Certain 
Cities, by Months, 1946 and 1947, with Yearly Averages 1929 and 1933-47 


Nortr.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each city to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1946 and Dec. 1, 1947. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are 
given at p. 772 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1930-32 at p. 615 of the 1947 edition. 


Year and Month | Montreal | Quebec | Toronto | Ottawa | Hamilton] Windsor | Winnipeg |Vancouver 


Averages, 1929..... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1933.... 81-0 95-1 87-5 90-2 74-6 75-9 80-2 83-0 
Averages, 1934.... 84-5 95-1 93-5 99-5 84-1 93-1 82-9 87-4 
Averages, 1935.... 87-3 96-9 97-5 102-2 92-6 115-0 87-8 96-6 
Averages, 1936.... 92-1 95-2 101-5 106-3 98-3 121-3 92-3 103-7 
Averages, 1937. ... 101-2 100-3 107-9 107-9 112-1 146-4 95-1 110-7 
Averages, 1938. ... 103-9 107-5 107-3 105-0 106-8 138-3 93-1 109-1 
Averages, 1939. ... 106-6 119-6 109-9 108-4 103-7 133-4 93-9 111-4 
Averages, 1940.... 114-7 126-4 123-1 119-2 124-4 161-2 101-0 120-2 
Averages, 1941.... 142-7 167-8 152-9 149-2 159-5 227-3 122-8 146-8 
Averages, 1942.... 167-4 223-2 180-2 161-9 186-6 282-5 132-4 205-0 
Averages, 1943.... 186-7 271-9 195-2 168-0 186-7 305-6 139-2 245-8 
Averages, 1944. ... 187-8 268-4 197-7 166-7 180-8 291-0 145-2 242-6 
Averages, 1945.... 172-5 217-3 184-3 162-6 176- 242-3 142-6 221-7 
1946 

January by. 2.2.2.2. 158-8 167-1 173-0 168-6 169-1 181-3 147-5 197-5 
February 1........ 160-0 158-9 174-1 165-2 170-2 228-1 142-0 192-8 
Ne a ae 161-1 159-4 174-8 167-0 168-9 226-9 141-2 187-1 
Joys CR ae 164-0 162-7 177-5 170-4 172-3 255-7 142-7 189-7 

Bias rsh. cs 166-5 162-8 177-5 171-9 172-8 263-8 144-9 191-7 
RU a ine oh 2 169-0 164-4 176-8 170-8 173-0 266-7 145-7 179-8 
“PU Ee 3 Se 169-9 167-7 176-9 173-1 175-9 241-2 149-9 191-8 
PATMOUSG A ios. s Voss 168-1 171-5 174-5 175-7 144-7 237-1 151-7 194-0 
September 1...... 172-7 172-5 176-4 177-3 141-7 232-6 153-4 201-2 
Octouer als. .c..... 173-2 173°8 178-2 179-9 142-1 229-6 155-6 204-1 
November 1...... 174-4 175-0 181-5 180-6 172-9 240-7 159-8 210-0 
December 1....... 177-9 174-2 187-2 183-7 176-2 244-4 161-9 216-4 
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5.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Leading Employers in Certain 
Cities, by Months, 1946 and 1947, with Yearly Averages 1929 and 1933=-47—concluded 


F \ 
Year and Month | Montreal! Quebec | Toronto | Ottawa | Hamilton} Windsor | Winnipeg | Vancouver 


1947 

January lower 174-1 169-5 |. 185-5 184-4 174-9 238-4 154-2 212-9 
February 1........ 173-9 164-9 185-1 177-6 177-7 243-6 151-0 213-6 
No) ee ers er 74-8 166-3 187-2 | 5 175-7 177-8 250-0 151-8 214-7 
ADE ERS wun teree 175-0 167-9 188-3 178-2 181-2 252-6 151-9 216-0 
IMBY 4.0 vrs sae 176-8 170-6 188-5 177-5 182-5 263 °7 152-2 217-3 
pane Ds, 3. pies 178-9 178-9 189-0 180-4 185-3 272-5 153-2 222-4 
July Metter str 179°7 186-8 192-6 183-9 188-4 273°7 155-9 224-9 
Ausust hoes cc 179-3 195-6 190-8 184-0 187-2 276-5 157-4 230-5 
September 1....... snake YAY), 199-6 191-0 183-8 185-1 276 +2 157-4 229-5 
October 1........: 181-5 199-8 191-2 182-6 187-8 279-7 153-9 225-2, 
November 1...... 182-9 198-8 196-5 182-9 189-7 278-7 162-2 220-4 
December 1....... 185-8 199-7 200-2 185-5 191-8 273°9 165-9 232-3 
0 155-6 221-6 


Averages, 1947..... 178-6 183-2 190-5 181-4 184-1 265 - 


Percentage distri- 
bution of employ- 
ees reported in the 
leading cities as 
at Dec. 1, 1946, to 
Dominion totals 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries.—An analysis of the employment 
situation in Canada in 1947 shows that the expansive movement extended to all 
eight industries. The annual average indexes in 1947 were the highest on record 
for most industries, manufacturing and mining being the exceptions. 


As might be expected, following the virtual cessation of non-essential building 
work during the War, there was relatively greater expansion in employment in 
construction and maintenance in 1947 than in other industries, the index, at 152-9 
(1926 =100), being 18"p.c. higher than. that for the preceding year. ‘There were 
important increases in activity in building and highway construction and main- 
tenance, while employment in railway consvruction and maintenance declined by 
0-9 p.c. The per capita weekly earnings reported in the construction industry 
as a whole rose from $31-53 in 1946 to $34-86 in 1947; in the building trades 
average salaries and wages rose from $33-97 in the preceding year to $37-41 in 
1947, while the average hourly rate advanced by 9-1 p.c. to 91 cents in the latter 
year. Employment in communications also expanded substantially in 1947, when 
the index of 164-3 was 15-8 p.c. greater than the annual index for the preceding 
year. The improvement took place largely in the telephone division. The index 


of aggregate payrolls in communications as a whole showed an advance of 21-5 p.c. 
in the year. 


The steady demand for lumber and pulp and paper products kept employment 
in logging at a high level in 1947, when the index increased by 15-1 p.c. as compared 
with 1946, bringing the annual figure to a new all-time maximum of 309-1. Short- 
ages of labour, which had previously retarded the industry, were alleviated in 
some cases by the employment of displaced persons from Europe. The average 
weekly salaries and wages-in logging in 1947 reported by leading employers were 
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_ $35-42, compared with $29-03 in 1946. This increase of 22-0 p.c. exceeded that 
indicated in any other of the nine leading industries. It should be noted that the 
weekly earnings of employees in bushwork quoted do not include the value of 
board and room which is frequently given in addition to those amounts. 


The 1947 annual index of employment in manufacturing, at 199-0, showed an 
increase of 6-8 p.c. over 1946. Although this average was extremely high, exceeding 
by some 77 p.c. the 1939 index, it was a good deal lower than the annual index of 
226-2 in 1943, when wartime production was at its peak. In the year under review, 
marked gains were made in both the durable and non-durable manufactured goods 
sections as compared with 1946, when the existence of serious industrial disputes 
greatly affected the situation, directly and indirectly. This factor was of especial 
importance in the heavy industries, in which there was particularly marked improve- 
ment in 1947. Within this class, increases in employment were indicated in all 
- groups, particularly the lumber, clay, glass and stone and non-ferrous metal products. 
The iron and steel group, as a whole, showed an advance of 5-1 p.c. over the previous 
year; within this group, the largest increase was shown in the automobiles and parts 
division, the increase amounting to 22 p.c. On the other hand, employment in 
steel shipbuilding and repair declined by 6-4 p.c. during 1947. In the non-durable 
goods section of manufacturing, there were important advances in employment in 
rubber, pulp and paper, textiles, and vegetable food factories, while losses were 
noted in the fur and leather products industries. The annual index of payrolls in 
the manufacturing industries, taken as a whole, increased by 20-5 p.c. from 1946 
to 1947. The per capita weekly earnings increased by 12-5 p.c., to an all-time 
high level of $36-57 in 1947; as has already been stated, there had been considerable 
losses in employment in the preceding year due to labour-management disputes, 
with consequent reductions in earnings. Widespread increases in wage rates 
during 1947, however, contributed materially to the higher level of earnings. 


The index of employment for mining in 1947 showed an increase of only 1-9 p.c. 
as compared with 1946; the situation in that industry was seriously affected during 
the earlier months of 1947 by the industrial dispute in the Maritime coalfields. 
As a result, the index of employment in coal mining declined by 17-7 p.c. On the 
other hand, marked improvement was reported by employers in the remaining 
non-metallic mineral groups and in the extraction of metallic ores. The per capita 
earnings reported in mining as a whole increased from $38-60 per week in 1945 and 
$39 -21 per week in 1946, to $43-03 in 1947. 


Important expansion in employment was also noted in the remaining major 
industries. The index for trade increased from 191-2 in 1946 to 207-1 in 1947, 
while in the service category (consisting mainly of hotels and restaurants and 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments) the reporting firms increased their 
staffs by 7-1 p.c. The favourable movement in employment in transportation 
extended to all three main branches, there being a rise of 6-6 p.c. in the general 
index for the division, accompanied by an increase of 17-3 p.c. in the index of 
aggregate payrolls. 
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6.—Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Groups and by Months, 1946 
and 1947, with Yearly Averages, 1929 and 1933-47 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each industry to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1946 and 1947. Averages for 1921-28, Betas ED are given 
at p. 773 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1930-32 at p. 617 of the 1947 edition. 
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Manu- Trans- 
Year factur- | Logging | Mining | muni- porta- 
ing cations tion 
Averages, 1929...| 117: 125-8 120-1 120-6 109-7 
Averages, 1933... 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 
Averages, 1934... 90-2 124-7 110-8 79-1 80-3 
Averages, 1935... 97-1 126-9 123-3 79-8 81-2 
Averages, 1936...| 103-4 138-7 186.5 81-0 84-1 
Averages, 1937...| 114-4 189-3 153-2 85-4 85-2 
Averages, 1938...} 111-0 142-8 155-9 85-0 84-4 
Averages, 1939...| 112-3 119-1 163-8 84-4 85-6 
Averages, 1940...| 1381-3 166-9 168-4 87-2 89-7 
Averages, 1941...| 168-4 187-8 176-6 96-7 98-9 
Averages, 1942...| 206-5 196-5 171-3 103-7 105-5 
Averages, 1943...| 226-2 180-4 158-5 104-5 114-4 
Averages, 1944...| 224-5 215-8 154-5 108-6 121-2 
Averages, 1945...| 203-6 247-3 146-9 117-6 124-5 
1946 
Mainuaye la: secre 179-9 344-4 149-1 127-1 125-2 
February 1...... 182-8 343-5 150-8 127-3 122-2 
Wikre ever ese 182-6 339-5 152-9 128-4 121-3 
VATDEM: Ue ctor tats ene 184-9 303-6 153-8 132-4 124-0 
Maya ace 186-2 223-9 155-9 135-4 127:.,7. 
umes eee ere 184-7 193-7 157-5 141-4 126-8 
Ji SUNe Rewk te ok ad os 187-2 197-0 159-5 146-4 128-3 
ANPUSE Usenet 184-2 188-5 156-6 151-1 129-6 
September 1..... 187-2 193-5 155-7 152-9 131-4 
Octoberglne see 188-4 241-7 154-5 151-9 133-2 
November 1..... 192-8 298-5 156-5 153-6 135-7 
December 1..... 194-2 353-9 159-8 154-7 135-8 
Averages, 1946...| 186-3 268-5 155-2 141-9 128-4 
1947 
January 1s... ek 190-6 370-5 154-0 154-9 132-0 
February 1...... 193-9 375-6 162-1 155-1 129-3 
Marchal teens). 194-5 377-9 135-9 156-6 129-9 
PAPEL sete eerie 195-2 331-0 138-7 159-0 131-1 
IML alee pte =< acrays 195-8 241-3° 139-5 161-4 134-7 
SUNCHL ae eee eee 197-6 239-8 157-6 165-7 139-9 
Jualyallee pero ee tae 200-6 241-5 167-5 169-9 141-2 
Auguste. e see 202-5 246-0 170-2 173-5 142-7 
September 1..... 203-3 242-2 167-1 171-6 141-8 
October! .. 203-6 286-1 165-2 169-4 141-7 
November 1..... 205-1 352°3 168-0 168-0 138-2 
December 1..... 205-1 405-2 171-0 166-4 140-0 
Averages, 1947...| 199-0 309-1 158-1 164-3 136-9 
Percentage distri- 
bution of em- 
ployees reported 
in’ the leading 
industries as at 
Deel Ga iawn 52-1 5-9 3-9 2-2 8-7 


11-0 


3:2 


13-0 


1 Consists mainly of hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 


Subsection 3.—Labour Force Surveys* 


100-0 


Recognition of the importance of current statistics on total employment and 
unemployment in Canada led to the introduction of large-scale periodic sample 
At that time, the Dominion 


surveys of the population in the autumn of 1945. 


* Prepared tnder the direction of C. M. Isbister, Director, Central Research and Development 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by R. W. James, Chief, Sampling Unit. 
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Bureau of Statistics established a number of regional offices to direct the operations 


of several hundred temporary enumerators engaged in interviewing sample house- 


holds. Surveys of the labour force have been carried on at intervals of approxi- 
mately three months since November, 1945. The technique may be described as 
multi-stage area sampling and involves the selection of progressively smaller sample 
areas, and ultimately households, random methods of choice being used at every 
stage of selection. Usually, the sample includes from 25,000 to 30,000 households 
but once a year, in the spring, it is increased to from 50,000 to 60,000 households 
in order to improve the estimates of interprovincial migration obtained from the 
sample. 


The main purpose of the labour force surveys is to provide an exhaustive 
classification of persons 14 years of age or over on the basis of their current activity 
during a specified week. The main classifications are: (1) employed; (2) unemployed; 
(3) not in the labour force. The third group includes persons who are keeping 
house, going to school, retired, and those permanently unable to work because of 
age or other reasons. Persons who worked during the survey week, as well as 
those temporarily absent from their jobs because of illness, vacation, bad weather, 
labour disputes or temporary layoff are classed as employed. ‘Those who were 
looking for work, but were not working, are counted as unemployed. The total 
civilian labour force is made up of the employed and the unemployed. 


The estimates obtained from the labour force surveys exclude the following 
groups: members of the Armed Services; inmates of institutions; Indians living on 
reservations and persons living in remote areas who could be enumerated only at 
great expense. Moreover, since the estimates are usually based on a one per cent 
sample of the population, they are all subject to sampling error which may be large 
for relatively small magnitudes. 


Changes in regional employment conditions since the first survey are summarized 
in Table 7. 


7._Summary Statistics Resulting from the Labour Force Surveys, by Regions, 
November, 1945, to February, 1948 


Civilian Not.in 
Region and Date of Survey Employed | Unemployed Labour Labour 
Force Force 
No. No. No. No. 
Maritime Provinces— 

Cea ADD amet tara ee eraidhsrescnbrovatesimraretaiivers 372,000 18, 000 390, 000 398, 000 
NUE rah roses LOG cere ea a tere Sic aks beets Srey 372,000 27,000 399, 000 410, 000 
UOT Mee he LOA Gara ah tanker gush c tes fees 414, 000 21,000 435, 000 396, 000 
PARI OS oRe POA G ica ce nielelaig cara Sele te ated e a'e 423,000 20,000 ' 443,000 399, 000 
ENG Vit Ose 1 D4 Gaerne ce cass Abad n paitane aed ‘421,000 20,000 441,000 409, 000 
Wicitmpete 104 (Ob nets Wao arte Bike clgis tele 411,000 21,000 432,000 426,000 
Vee OL pLOS eae iscsi eee neato, 408 , 000 21,000 429,000 407,000 
Aare Mele OA Teens) et Uae eats Ma enamine y 430, 000 15, 000 445,000 395,000 
PNM SOMOS See arate lo nanistieieele ce aeaes 421,000 17,000 438, 000 403, 000 
Bolarsod IGA Se io gear de ee aigie lati ee 400, 000 25,000 425,000 420,000 

Quebec— 
BN VEMEL Tae TOLD ES oc i sccgl ene sy seas Siero « 1, 236, 000 60,000 1, 296, 000 1, 110,000 
Gi ees LOS Giles it Ad dee th State, eatin 1, 206, 000 75,000 1, 281,000 1,173,000 
Malem tee: LOA Shoe ce. Sete a et at astslereiain g 1, 289,000 44,000 1,333,000 1, 149, 000 
PTs aL OOS crc piers vie cease clive cme cease ohauote © 1,330, 000 42,000 1,372, 000 1, 127,000 
SiGe» AL OAG chei5's! gi5s. g's dl ain) oiatdaas lolootele's stale 1,322,000 31,000 1,353,000 1,173,000 
PVUEDMEEE PEE LOA i, co miei cie'k ois, yo bere cis ote ae lap were 1, 277, 000 46,000 1,323, 000 1, 223, 000 
DCm eT LOR iit it tecke cols cule chatot.orbieuerete s 1,319,000 28,000 1,347,000 1, 187,000 
SUTURE 8 (Renee RRC TE cr 0 1,348,000 23,000 1,371,000 1,172,000 
ENGIMSMOUEL OA (iii. se aac ec ote ae tine catesisie see 1, 353, 000 22,000 1,375, 000 1,178,000 
PCMag EL OES F oilc.c. s'ecleh/endsimite sls «as's 1,300,000 48,000 1,348, 000 1, 220, 000 


* 
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7.—Summary Statistics Resulting from the Labour Force Surveys, by Regions, 
November, 1945, to February, 1948—concluded 


Civilian Not in 
Region and Date of Survey Employed | Unemployed Labour Labour 
Force Force 
No No. No No 
Ontario— 
INOW tL anl OG OM arene ee ono teins 1,490,000 } 53, 000 1,543,000 1,278,000 
HG Dre 12358 1 OA GE Bente ieee td convene niok 1,504, 000 56, 000 1,560, 000 1,335,000 
JUNebee 1 wel Od G ite tee als 2 eee 1, 618, 000 33, 000 1, 651,000 1,308, 000 
AUS DOL, RICA GMeeEtR noth tite cee oaoetaiee 1,673,000 36, 000 1,709, 000 1, 285, 000 
IN OV nel OA Gere era Sie orc eee Cee 1, 654, 000 34,000 1, 688, 000 1,363, 000 
DAE eect ya) YY cat as oa i a I a cal 1, 605, 000 40,000 |. 1,645,000 1,427,000 
IMac tod ae lOA Trains talc sks sere aes 1,708,000 24,000 1, 732, 000 1,350, 000 
AUG LO MOA TE erent Sie Aan ey sis tame toe 1, 769, 000 19,000 1,788, 000 1,303,000 
INO WAR She OA iter reer ett eae A eae cas 1,726,000 22,000 1,748, 000 1,359,000 
Webra 2 Del OA Siem a. on, iri aoe teteoatte 1, 668,000 40,000 1, 703, 000 1, 422,000 
Prairie Provinces— 
INO Wasted I LOAD icteauaicee Go cead 2 hae erase eee 886, 000 23, 000 909, 000 718,000 
SO wore 04 Daca sais so oan ae acs Beer 877,000 34,000 ~ 911,000 755,000 
Nem ee OA G Uae a. ee ee eee en, Seer 1,007,000 15, 000 1,022, 000 707, 000 
PANT o mS MLO AG ranen Se elke oe Oye dae Res 1,041, 000 11,000 1, 052,000 669, 000 
INOW LOA GE se ein ceo ieee ORE R eR Mauer, 944,000 19,000 963, 000 721,000 
ING ace NL O47) Ree e hb oy 2ee el ks ee ee 888, 000 21,000 909, 000 790, 000 
TA Eze tak BE OY: Na a io ees ee as ie ke weal aris 972,000 9,000 981,000 718,000 
PAT oO tl OAT. Reeve eather te eee Petits ees 1,022,000 8, 000 1,030, 000 684, 000 
INTO Wing Gh LO (ie eet eid oa saeteverta oc aera nes 937,000 13,000 950,000 759, 000 
Re De 21S LOASM EE A a aRAM REST APNE go eee 3 905, 000 23, 000 928, 000 791, 000 
British Columbia— 
INO Ving Lili | G4 bee cemrerts cep tener te ses ones 342,000 18,000 360, 000 331,000 
TED Re 2 3 GAG ere ie AES RUE Ay Nee eur) Bee 353, 000 21,000 374, 000 340, 000 
JAC dane Did D4 Gis. ace ek esate een, Ce ey 374,000 13,000 387,000 330, 000 
AUS Obs LOAGRC Anette Bee nee eee ee 393, 000 8,000 401, 000 335, 000 
IN Gis 0) yl 04 Gita cae ter nretmenei tenn corer 392,000 11,000 403, 000 352, 000 
Ma etl es LOD Rae keen ners cet Nar canis mi ete ye 384, 000 13,000 397,000 364,000 © 
Maye Silt st O4 7 trp tee ia: et eee ee eee A 414,000 9,000 423 000 356, 000 
PNT OMIM AC LOA SSR hm net cie sees ereetr cee arte 439, 000 8,000 447,000 336, 000 
INOW TEESE TOLER SAR te tiie peer eh oe wee ee 410,000 13,000 423,000 370,000 
Hee eZ RL OAS Peer eh a het niet en ee re 401, 000 20,000 421,000 380, 000 
Totals— 
INOVe6 035 1945. ere eee bse Aa NE acoth 4,326,000 172,000 4,498,000 3,835,000 
Beh o023  AV4G Fe. ee 4,312,000 213,000 4,525,000 4,013,000 
SUNG, 19AG Ke nee. ts eee 4,'302,000 126,000 4,828,000 3,890,009 
AUIS OTST 1 9AG ee eo eee ee een 4,860,009 117,000 4,977,000 3,815,000 
INO Ve 295 1940 EON, i en een Sy mes 4,733,000 115,000 4,848,000 4,018,000 
Mar Ai vi9e orc eae Lame meee we 4,565,000 141,600 4,706,000 4,230,009 
Mag 31, .c1 947 oe eect cab een beers 4,821,009 91,000 4,912,000 4,018,000 
ASS RIG 1947 co eitos, adc dene 5,008,000 93,000 5,081,000 3,890,000 
IN OV is S66 94 See hoa. oe Seer 4,847,000 87,600 4,934,000 4,069,000 
Beb.221; 19484) Ae ons eee ae a eee 4,669,000 156,600 4,825,000 4,233,000 


Subsection 4.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions 


Quarterly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published in the 
Labour Gazette by the Department of Labour. These are based, at the present time, 
on returns received from about 2,400 local trade union branches, having an aggregate 
membership of more than 450,000 workers. ‘‘Unemployment”’ means involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or idle because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while union 
members retired and members of unions involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from the tabulation. As the number of unions making returns varies from one 
date to another, with consequent variation in the membership upon which the 
percentages of unemployment are based, it should be understood that the figures 
for each date have reference only to the reporting organizations. 
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8.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, Half-Yearly, 
1933-44 and Quarterly, 1945-47 


Nors.—For percentages of unemployment as at June 30 and Dec. 31 from 1915 to 1930, see p. 827 of the 
1934-35 edition of the Year Book. For monthly data from 1921, see successive issues of the Year Book 
commencing with the 1922-23 edition. Quarterly figures were first published for 1945. 


Month and Year to = ONES Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 
FUNG ence clas chee 1933 | 13-8 13-0 26-2 23-3 19-4 14-9 24-5 18:6 21-8 
MECEMDOP. «ae ays faieoe 1933 | 11-2 11-5 23-2 24-9 20-3 17-2 17-6 19-8 21-0 
ENO Tee i sera, cielats 2 1934 | 11-4 7-3 22-9 15-9 17-0 12-1 24-8 17-2 18-0 
December. Jeans. .'e: 1934 4-7 7-2 24-5 18-7 16-1 13-1 9-0 24-6 18-0 
WRINGin ee eete oe hea oe 1935 | 12-2 8-1 21-9 12-0 13-7 9-4 20-1 13-2 15-4 
December:...-.:..-. 1935 7:8 7-5 20-6 13-4 13-1 11-6 9-6 15-9 14-6 
DING Pecks here icetace ie osa lets 1936 6-7 7°8 19-0 13-3 8-4 6-4 17-2 10-5 13-9 
December. !=..0.... 1936 6-8 6-2 20-9 13-8 10-9 12-8 6-4 12-7 14-3 
LISD, Gee SOC eee 1937 5-9 4.7 15-3 7-6 5-7 7-2 16-6 8-0 10-4 
December........... 1937 3°3 4-6 16-5 12-9 16-8 10-6 6-7 15-8 13-0 
MOMs were ews aes 1938 3-6 14-8 17-1 12-4 12-5 9-7 17-8 14-3 13-5 
Wecember sts... so 1938 8-4 9-8 21-2 14-5 21-4 11-8 9-5 17-3 16-2 
A WERT Se GS Ge 92 RAR aR 1939 6-3 8-9 15-0 9-7 10-2 6-6 18-2 9-7 11-6 
Wecam bers eats sec: 1939 5-3 4-3 16-1 9-7 12-0 10-2 4-9 12-4 11-4 
TENG a yAeeee are hicks 1940 2-4 3-7 12-2 4-9 3-9 3-4 14-6 7-7 7°6 
December........... 1940 2:6 2:3 11-1 5-9 6:6 6-7 4-8 9-0 7:4 
AALNG Baas si ook pst s fs stants 1941 2-0 1-9 6-2 2-0 4-3 1-8 | 11-5 3-8 4-1 
December.....,...... 1941 1-0 2-1 5-7 6-0 6-2 4-2 3°8 5-3 5-2 
RING see ccpicton farer 1942 1:3 4-7 4-6 1:6 1-1 0-9 2-6 0-9 2-5 
Wecembervs. 2.50.6. 1942 0-3 2-4 1-6 1:0 2:6 1-1 1-7 0-6 1-2 
AGE. See Fes ees 1943 0-3 1-1 1-0 0-4 0:6 0-6 1-1 0-1 0-6 
Mecemi Ders.nc asks. 1943 2-9 0-3 0-7 0:5 0-8 0-8 0-9 0:5 0°8 
UMC ete een: 1944 0-1 0-6 0-4 0-2 0-2 0:5 0-2 0-2 0-3 
December........... 1944 1 0-2 0-9 0-4 0-8 0-5 0-7 0-6 0-6 
ES EOR See beer cca oa 1945 0-5 1 1-2 0-6 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-5 0-7 
BING eee Sey taci esse Grarectie 1945 1-2 0-1 0-6 0-7 0-2 0-9 0-3 0-2 0-5 
September........... 1945 2-0 0:5 2-4 0:5 0-4 0-4 0-3 2-4 1-4 
December........... 1945 4:6 4-7 1-8 4-0 1-2 1-3 0-9 3:4 3°0 
NEAT ES Se cork ot sinh 1946 4-0 1-8 1-4 1-7 1:6 2-1 1-0 3-0 1-9 
MUN Otte yak Scheer sok $c 1946 3°6 3°7 1:0 0-8 1-5 0-7 0-4 2-3 1-3 
September........... 1946 0-9 1-0 1-0 1-0 0-5 0-4 0:5 1-5 1-0 
December! 6 cs <.ss-10 1946 1-5 0:3 1-4 0-9 1-3 1-5 1-4 3°6 1°5 
Mere etic « ster walstion. 1947 | 15-4 1-7 1:8 0-7 1:3 2-0 1-5 2-0 1:8 
PEO ee ye cscs fies « staa-e 1947 7-2 2°2 0:5 0-5 0-4 0-5 0-3 0-8 0-8 
September.......... 1947 4-9 0-8 0-6 0-3 0:5 0-2 0:5 1-1 0-7 
December........... 1947 3°6 8-4 2-2 0-9 1-1 0:6 1:5 2-0 1-7 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


Section 4.—Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, which came into operation on July 1, 1941, 
applies to all employed persons with the following exceptions: workers in specified 
industries or occupations such as agriculture, forestry, fishing, lumbering and 
logging (unless in an area where the Commission has prescribed that persons employed 
in lumbering and logging shall be insured—limited at present to the Province of 
British Columbia), private domestic service, private-duty nursing, certain director- 
officers of corporations, workers on rates other than hourly, daily or piece rates if 
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earning more than $3,120 per year and (except by consent of the Commission) 
employment in a hospital or charitable institution not carried on for gain. All 
employees paid by the hour, day or on piece rate (including a mileage rate) are 
insured regardless of amount of earnings, together with all employees who receive 
$3,120 or less per year under weekly, monthly or yearly rates. An amendment, 
effective Apr. 1, 1948, insured employment in stevedoring, previously one of the 
major employments which were excluded. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Both employers and employees con- 
tribute to the Fund, the total paid by each group being approximately equal. 
The Federal Government contributes an amount equal to one-fifth of the com- 
bined employer-employee contributions, and also assumes the cost of administration. 
From July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1948, employers and employees contributed 
$463,657,098 to the Fund and the Dominion added $92,733,927. Interest and 
profit on sale of securities amounted to $38,181,653 and fines of $17,026 made a 
total revenue of $594,589,706. 


Benefit first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942, and from that date to June 30, — 


1948, of the 1,854,067 claims filed at local offices, 1,080,610 were allowed and 9,222 
were awaiting decision. Total benefit payments amounted to $129,145,295, leaving 
a balance of $465,444,411 in the Fund. Reserves of the Fund are invested in 
Dominion of Canada bonds and, at the end of 1947, the par value of bonds held 
amounted to $414,023,000. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Benefits? 
Denomina- 
: : is : Person 
Class Earnings in a Week By By arous of Single With One 
Employee | Employer Pp Person or More 
Dependents 
cts cts cts $ $ 
0 |Less than 90 cents a day or under . 
16 years olagero ls cuear cot cee 4 18 cents 18 4 4 
paid on his 
behalf by 
Employer! 
1 Gob 40eGOde rie 40s ween aaa phe ene 18 12 30 4-20 4-80 
2 S131 DOSTO RS OP DOR pee ein ee 24 15 39 5-10 6-30 
3 $ 9-60 to $11-99........ Anes eae 24 18 42 6-00 7:50 
4 Si2 OOO 14 OO ne ee tees 24 21 45 7-20 9-00 
5 $15-00: CoL$L9 > 992 te, keencke one 24 24 48 8-10 10-20 
6 20002601620" OU.a- meee aoe 30 ; 30 60 10-20 12-90 
7 $26: 00260 $33: 09 capten creates 36 36 72 12-30 15-60 
8 To47 0020r In OLO se hee reEe 42 42 84 14-40 18-30 
1 The daily rate of contribution in respect of each class is one-sixth of the weekly rates. 2 Unem- 
ployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee contributions. 3 Rates calculated 


on assumption that the person is in the same class for the last 180 days in the two years preceding claim. 
Daily benefit for an insured person without dependents is 34 times the average of his 180 most recent daily 
contributions, and 45 times the average daily contribution less ten cents per day in the case of a person 
mainly or wholly maintaining one or more dependents. The daily rate is one-sixth of the weekly rate. 
4 Workers in this class make no contributions (the contributions being wholly borne by the employer) 
and are not eligible for benefit. They may, however, accumulate benefit rights on the basis of the em- 
ployer contributions. 


No benefit is payable during the first nine days of unemployment in a benefit 
year. After that time, the duration of benefit is related to the employment and 
contribution history of the employee, the number of days’ benefit being equal 
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‘to one-fifth the number of contribution days during the previous five years, less 
one-third of the number of benefit days in the previous three years. Insurance 
benefit is paid as a right on fulfilment of four statutory conditions:— 


(1) The payment of not less than thirty weekly (or 180 daily) contributions 
within two years, while in insured employment. (The two-year period 
may be extended in certain circumstances.) 


(2) Not more than 50 p.c. of contributions within one year preceding the claim 
being at the lowest rate specified in the Second Schedule. 


(3) Proper presentation of claim. 
(4) Claimant being at least 16 years of age. 


Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work due to a labour dispute in 
which the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept 
suitable employment; being an inmate of any prison or an institution supported 
out of public funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed 
to do so; residence outside of Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification 
of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks may be made if an employee is 
discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily 
without just cause or refuses suitable employment. 


Statistics of Unemployment Insurance.*—Benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act first became payable in January, 1942. Except for a period 
of some nine months following the cessation of hostilities in Europe in the spring of 
1945, the monthly figures on claims filed have shown a definite seasonal variation. 
The typical seasonal movement involves increasing monthly totals in the autumn 
and winter months and decreasing totals in spring and summer. In 1942, the 
monthly average of initial and renewal claims filed was 2,244, the range being from 
663 to 4,629. The 1948 monthly average was 3,055 with the monthly totals ranging 
from 1,013 to 6,562. During 1944, the monthly average was 7,575 with a range 
from 3,106 to 13,770. With the end of the War in August, 1945, the monthly 
totals in the last half of the year increased sharply, resulting in an average of 24,699 
initial and renewal claims per month for 1945, monthly totals ranging from 8,430 
to 57,612. In 1946, the monthly average of initial and renewal claims filed was 
40,722 while the monthly totals ranged from 25,115 to 71,932. During 1947 the 
monthly average was 36,904, ranging from 17,281 to 73,578. 


The number of beneficiaries each month has fluctuated with the number of 
claims filed, subject to a lag of approximately one month. Because of re-employ- 
ment, or because of the provisions of the Act governing the receipt of benefits, the 
number of beneficiaries in any month is usually less than the number of claimants. 
Only when the claims received are falling off sharply, is the number of beneficiaries 
in a period likely to exceed the number of claimants. 


An indication of the extent of recorded unemployment among workers covered 
by unemployment insurance is given by the numbers signing the live unemployment 
register in the last week of each month. Those maintaining a live claim for benefit 
must sign the register once a week, thus certifying that they are unemployed, are 
capable of and available for work but unable to find suitable employment. 


* Statistics of Unemployment Insurance are compiled and published by the Unemployment Insurance 
Statistics Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from material supplied by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 
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The same seasonality has been evident in these figures as in those of claims 
filed but the live register supplies a measure of recorded unemployment at a given 
time whereas claims filed indicate the number of cases of recorded unemployment 
in a period. : 

In addition to the monthly material on the operation of the Act, annual tabula- 
tions of the persons employed in insurable employment are prepared from returns 
covering the book exchange at Apr. 1, and annual data are published on benefit 
years established and benefit years terminated. 


The number of persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
shown in Table 9, was assumed to be those working in insurable employment as 
at Apr. 1, as indicated from returns on those receiving insurance books and contri- 
bution cards at that time. 


Table 10 presents information on the persons for whom current benefit years 
were in existence during 1946. A benefit year is established under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act when an insured person, upon becoming unemployed, submits a 


claim and proves that at least 180 daily contributions have been made on his behalf 


during the preceding two years. Because of other provisions of the Act or because 
he may regain employment before he actually receives benefit, the setting up of a 
benefit year does not necessarily result in the receipt of benefit payments. When 
a benefit year is established it means, merely, that the claimant’s right to receive 
benefit at a certain rate at any time during the succeeding twelve months is deter- 
mined. Thus, although 486,600 persons held benefit years current in 1946, only 
351,476 actually drew benefit in that year. 


In almost all cases (excluding death, etc.), a benefit year remains in existence 
either until the authorized benefit rights are exhausted or until twelve months 
have passed since the date of its establishment, whichever occurs first. Some 
benefit years established in 1945 were carried over into 1946 so that, although 
304,743 persons established benefit years in 1946, a total of 486,600 persons held 
benefit years currently available in 1946. 


The amount of benefit paid, as presented in Table 10, is secured by multiplying 
each daily rate of benefit by the number of days paid at that rate on the cards 
representing benefit years upon which benefit was drawn in 1946. 


In Table 11, the persons with current benefit years in 1946 are classified accord- 
ing to the number of benefit days paid. Table 12 classifies those who drew benefit 
by the daily rate at which they were paid. The daily rate of benefit is determined 
by the amount of the daily average contribution paid on behalf of the claimant 
during the past two years and by whether or not he has a dependent within the 
meaning of the Act. 


The persons who established benefit years in 1946, those whose benefit years 
terminated in. 1946, with those whose benefit years terminated by exhaustion of 
rights, shown separately, are classified by age groups in Table 13. In Table 14 
the persons who established benefit years in 1946 and the benefit days paid on 
those benefit years are presented by industrial group and age. 

Table 15 classifies those who established benefit years in 1946 and the days 
paid on those benefit years by occupation groups. 

A more detailed analysis of these data, by sex and province, is available in the 
publication ‘‘Annual Report on Current Benefit Years Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act” issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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9.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, Classified by 
Industrial Groups and Sex, 1945 and 1946 


Notr.—These figures include only those who exchanged an unemployment insurance book or were 


issued a book for the first time in April. 
in ‘insurable employment as at Apr. 1. 


They therefore represent an estimate of the number employed 


1945 1946 
Industrial Group 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 
SW THBTC EO ERTS, pale OR EG oe Sk ne AOA ne kee ed ror) 1,050 490 880 570 
Worestry, shine and. jirapping seei.. ..¢ seleasaise «o's sees 930 40 1, 960 310 
Mining, Oil and Quarrying— 

AAT mE EINES esi SLES eT Cette PARTLOW ate 61, 740 1, 850 64, 930 1,610 
Cilewell sabes Mis gery RULy, Plane oca ef kek fet, SUiked cad 2,020 230 2,170 180 
RENTER eet hn CoM WS V2 8 pare i pee at a ee a 2,340 60 2,040 100 

Totals, Mining, Oil and Quarrying............ 66, 100 2,140 69, 140 1,890 
Manufactures— 
Wierete Die DPrOGUCUS coe as stile oe crises Samra aie 67,030 42, 800 65, 680 32, 110 
PATIe ENrOdUCtSs.. sn. sae oe ses eae eee: 57,410 30, 120 60, 930 27,320 
Textiles and textile products...............cec008 55, 450 97,990 59,570 87, 800 
Wioodsand paper products... e.c« «sc wc cue ceeresies » 127, 530 36, 470 134, 020 34, 230 
PROM ANG Tit PLOGUcts... a.0- sheers. cae rhs ap eweee sc 352, 260 71, 440 225, 940 25, 740 
Non-ferrous metal products..............00eeee00- 59, 640 28, 230 50, 810 21,010 
Non-metallic mineral products............-..0000: 25,210 6, 240 31, 240 5, 810 
Chemicals and allied products.................2.:- 34, 600 19,910 23, 540 10,010 
Mascetlancous products ste nce nace seacoast ° 16,190 14, 570 16, 350 12,160 
EOta see Man utacturess citer ce tcn o veh mete: 795,320 347,770 668, 080 256, 19 
Electricity, gas and water production and supply...... 17, 440 2,870 16, 960 2,530 
RB TaESU LIC ELON ae oe es ee eae ee He eet ee eae ee tae oe 67,050 2,480 89, 950 3,330 
Transportation and communications..............-0. 166, 590 33, 780 193, 590 29,300 
MrercomwiNOlecalOstikt oo facets ne nals yates one eens 55, 440 27,540 62, 850 25, 400 
Trade, Retail— 
"BOG Hs ep SR Er a AR ea ah a is a AE 31, 670 21, 430 33, 230 17,900 
CDE Deis, AROS GE Bic SIRE OIA TIERS 79, 350 117, 400 100, 440 106, 260 
Hotais® Trader Retalluni.t asec ches. s6 4 <2 sete ne 111,020 138, 830 133, 670 124, 160 
PRR ANCGVANCANSUTATICE © «/.+0/c, o's, ajsleis-t-evelend shopehorsvay usin Mate ae 18, 680 46,670 24,960 43,900 
Service— 
PeroicravOne let Anis: ise areayes ser scerrehetevee ons ook sre as 6,140 13, 140 7,990 13,160 
“POLST ic ee el eee he Phe RDA ct CRIT a, ee 58, 150 47,950 56, 220 25, 840 
IRM ALTON ca hae alten Geta Siete eat dele es 9,490 5,500 9,150 4,760 
Vi SPURS STE och Re td a BS WS es Ro 5,320 5,720 7,770 5,640 
“PTS Le Sr ri hes ers Gree RA 43,000 71,640 45,790 60, 880 
ret SS OLIVECON. (oo ccec cetedly c/ f oie cameo ouP aieteasle eee 122,100 143, 950 126, 920 110, 280 
BIA REN oes y's ccalei dis siecciadraseis,oists ois rte 22,710 7,850 ; 104, 820 37,060 
Totals, All Industries....................... 1,444,430 454,410 1,493,780 634,920 
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10.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years, Persons with Current Benefit Years, 
Persons Drawing Benefit, Benefit Days Paid and Total Amount of Benefit 
Paid, by Provinces, 1946. 


Province 


Alberta Se PE etal oss TRC es Mo es fopene Macau he ener 


Totalses 64 chseen «take sae 


1 Subject to adjustment for errors and omissions in final payments. 
summation of the benefit paid to each individual during the calendar year. 
This total is less than the total of the 12 monthly figures published for the year 1946 by an estimated 


figure. 


SS ee ee | ea a | 


Persons Persons 
Estab- with 
lishing Current 
Benefit Benefit 
Years Years 
No. No. 
1,363 2,025 
18,098 25, 852 
8, 746 Wa bares 
96, 997 169, 347 
105, 187 157, 636 
16, 952 PHP PAE 
8,175 11, 586 
12, 684 19, 958 
36, 541 61, 130 
304,743 486,600 | 


Total 
Persons Benefit Amount 
Drawing Days of 
Benefit Paid Benefit 
Paid! 
No. No. $ 
1, 566 98,450 179, 470 
18, 423 1, 280, 688 2,638, 609 
8,515 32,302 1,074,371 
123,200 | 8,811,746 17, 558, 564 
115,385 | 7,599, 533 15,309, 828 
18,828 | 1,279,822 2,488, 281 
8, 492 494, 033 940,375 
12,801 735,209 1,483,418 
44,266 | 3,068,895 6, 514, 254 
$51,476 | 23,860,678 | 48,187,170 


This is the accepted annual 


$2,500,000, due largely to the practice formerly followed in the Treasury Offices of closing their books on 
the 20th of each month. Thus the total of the monthly figures for 1946 relate actually to the period Dec. 


20, 1945 to Dec. 30, 1946. 


11.—Persons with Current Benefit Years During 1946, Classified by Number of 
Benefit Days Paid 


Benefit 
Days Persons 
Paid 
No. 
Ne penclits, 135, 124 
aber onetene 20, 156 
Ma : Rae 4 21,760 
a as i are ae 17,497 
T5=N9 teense 17, 871 
20-24........ 16, 583 
20-20 eee 15,068 
30-34 ee 14,044 
SEEM) eine 5 14,056 
40-44........ 12,974 
Lo Oe as 8 12,500 
B0=04 oes 12, 557 
HOD ee 11,897 
60-64........ 11,393 
65-69........ 10, 898 
(OSTA ee 10,390 
(hin baa eeae 9,547 
80-84........ 9,459 
85-89) ooo. ers 9,168 
90-94........ 8, 458 


Days 
No. 


52, 232 
155, 867 
209, 496 
298, 564 
361,476 
406, 186 
450, 469 
523, 337 
545, 691 
585, 841 
650, 547 
677, 238 
707,015 
730, 949 
748, 650 
734, 583 
774, 605 
796,913 
778, 214 


Benefit 
Days Persons Days 
Paid 
No. No. 

195-199..... 1,567 308, 791 
200-204..... 1,420 286, 763 
205-209..... 1,228 254, 153 
210-214..... 1,188 251, 822 
215-219 eave 1,061 230, 240 
220-224..... 1,006 223,366 
225-229..... 841 190, 897 
230-234..... 668 154, 906 
235-239..... 628 148, 801 
240-244..... 506 122, 396 
245-249..... 527 130, 145 
250-254..... 427 107, 588 
255-259..... 339 87,132 
260-264..... 294 76,970 
265-269..... 233 62,138 
270-274..... 187 50, 820 
275-279..... 143 39, 580 
280 or over.. 128 36, 698 

Totals..... 486,600 123,860,678 


Benefit 
Days Persons Days 
Paid 
No. No. 

95- 99..... 7,916 | 768,330 
100-104..... 7,018 | 752,673 
105-109..... 6,898 | 737,632 
110-114..... 6,204 | 694,372 
115-119..... 5,782 | 675,923 
120-124)... =. e223 637, 164 
125-1298 4,841 614, 900 
130-134..... 4,470 | 589,996 
135-139..... 4,237 | 580,361 
140-144..... 3,924 | 556,862 
145-149..... 3,718 | 546,203 
150-154..... 3,337 | 507,076 
155-159..... 3,279 | 514,750 
160-164..... 2,880 | 466,602 
165-169..... 2,661 | 444,441 
170-174..... 2,372.) 407, 767 
Vino WA) 2,107 | 372,666 
180-184..... 2,036 | 370,347 
185-189..... 1,856 | 346,984 
190-194..... 1,690 | 324, 550 


12.—Persons Drawing Benefit and Benefit Days Paid During 1946, Classified by 
Daily Rate of Benefit 


Daily 

Rate of Persons 

Benefit 

No. 

Under $0-60. 99 
$0 - 60-$0 - 69. . 325 
$0-70-$0-79.. 638 
$0-80-$0-89.. 1,381 
$0 -90-$0-99.. 1, 953 
$1-00-$1-09.. 3,715 
$1-10-$1-19.. 6,081 
$1-20-$1-29.. 7,471 


414, 827 


Daily 
Rate of Persons Days 
Benefit 
No. No. 
$1-30-$1-39. 15,487 | 924,090 
$1-40-$1-49. 9,602 558, 049 
$1-50-$1-59. 10,059 | 620,948 
$1-60-$1-69. 14, 891 968, 868 
$1-70-$1-79. 21,440 | 1,457,817 
$1-80-$1-89. 15,584 | 1,019,555 
$1-90-$1-99. 23,927 | 1,656,330 
$2-00-$2-09. 80,784 | 5,875,036 


Daily 
Rate of Persons Days 
Benefit 
No. No. 
$2-10-$2-19 6, 193 421,978 
$2 -20-$2-29 9,271 626, 326 
$2-30-$2-39 35, 785 | 2,580, 875 
BoA welt aie 86, 790 5, 923, 410 
Totals....| 351,476 |23,860,678 


The total of this column is the. 
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13.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years, Benefit Days Paid on Years Established, 
and Benefit Years Terminated, by Age Groups, 1946 


Persons 
Age Group igi 
Years 
No. 

Under 20 years 26, 844 
20-24 ss 47,509 
25-29 * 36, 241 
30-34 ST A SRNR PRR EE ee os ars 325702 
35-39 See oe Rh lek Fs Manish sce Nee 30,340 
40-44 ES ee We an ccc's Sole aR Rete 27,975 
45-49 Se Same rt bo UE, Me och Oho eee nae oe 23,959 
50-54 Fee CE NA ERS ora cece incre an 20, 454 
55-59 OG SE RO ert eae ire rh A ose ein 18,219 
60-64 TERRA Are ee Shea hs At ae ee 16, 135 
ROMUCHTS 161 OVOLa nie = ciceiee cities se sitinialeleleiniolee 0 23,604 
INO RVOn ene chee. Sk QU Te: Cee ee oe 761 
Totals, All Ages................. 304,743 


Days Paid Benefit Years 
on Terminated 
Benefit 
Years Total Total 
Established | Terminated | Exhausted 
No. No. No. 
697, 774 14, 353 5, 582 
1,902,088 38, 267 11,054 
1,548, 759 29, 958 CAVE 
1,297, 525 26, 547 6,079 
1,191,583 23, 958 5, 700 
1,105, 019 22,120 5, 455 
1,021,379 19, 252 5, 089 
933, 924 16,096 4,922 
925, 633 14, 460 5,196 
997, 657 13, 153 5, 888 
2,113,665 20, 687 12,816 
31,780 305 109 
13,766,786 239,156 75,667 


14.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years in 1946 and Benefit Days Paid on These 
Benefit Years, by Industrial Groups and Age Groups 


Persons Establishing 
Benefit Years 


Industrial Group 


25-59 
Years 


60 Years 
or Over 


Benefit Days Paid 


Under 25-59 


60 Years 
or Over 


Under 
25 Years 
No. 
BPEL OS sca S's Vins «4 yes a eae 9 8 391 
Forestry, fishing and trapping........... 898 
Mining, Oil and Quarrying— 
MVE TTI Oe ee ceria ha he cis Sao eae op brenaerarencee 1,026 
OM OUS os Meer e elie cake Giclee eis: 84 
DU AYTVID Gates» shines come ses eee a 
Totals, Mining, Oil and Quarrying... 1, 187 
Manufactures— 
Wereta ble PrOGUuCtSs....c.e cee veces se 3, 785 
PEM PTOMUCES 1a tcc sects Scie hove al ame 3,975 
Textiles and textile products.......... 6,551 
Wood and paper products............. 4, 862 
ArOMsANC 1S PFOGUCUS. 2. 64 Gas-welce ss 8 32 11, 828 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 2,053 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 1a 
Chemicals and allied products......... 1, 236 
Miscellaneous products...............- 15135 
Totals, Manufactures.............+:: 36, 596 
Electricity, gas and water production 
SVE ge Wiss Eh Of) A. SRE AP i Aa RSA Ni 310 
BRTTCUIOME eis is\. ic 526 wie horse ac few aeiaie's 5, 260 
Transportation and communications..... 6, 611 
BEC G WW HOLCSALC sic. «5 + vie eis Selita s 2,048 
Trade, Retail— 
UAE Mle SL cl ons te, vhets is aleve, Const 2 7Ab 
CULE £2 aS hie a 7,309 
Moy ele Mac) 2h Oa Bg: \e (i oe 


No. 


No. 


6, 895 
9,993 


45, 449 
3, 685 
4,005 


53, 139 


S| — | |} | — | | 


6, 987 
6, 282 
8, 892 
10, 846 
50, 944 
4,926 
2,027 
8, 623 
2,206 


1,442 
1, 202 
1,150 
2,786 
8, 793 
640 
441 
488 
320 


118, 582 
82, 753 
71, 887 

192, 560 

704,910 
58, 854 
34,340 
48, 403 
25, 853 


—_— es | | | 


96,733 


17, 262 


1,338, 142 


SS | | | |_ | |S 


752 
21,789 
16,058 

3,475 


3, 683 
10,541 


251 
4,182 
5,507 

675 


25 Years | Years 
No. No. 
10,565 37,291 
27,451 74, 285 
29,043 108,333 

3,365 |. 16,940 
1,950 11,451 
34, 358 136, 724 
131, 845 309,308 
123,490 261, 430 
216, 093 313,421 
152,941 406, 478 
467,580 | 2,148,799 
67, 908 214, 239 
34, 431 80,574 
56,429 | 231,188 
33, 732 89, 829 

1,284,449 | 4,050,266 

11,291 35,441 
159,774 730, 707 
224,293 668,519 

64,555 152,059 

96, 297 163,797 
273,708 521,145 


22,564 
213,317 
564, 353 

59,111 


42,413 
~ 135,380 


Ee | | | ES | 


10, 024 


14, 224 


370, 005 


684, 942 


177,793 
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14.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years in 1946 and Benefit Days Paid on These 
Benefit Years, by Industriai Groups and Age Groups—concluded 


Persons Establishing . : 
Baneks Vests BG Benefit Days Paid 


Industrial Group 


Under 25-59 60 Years |} Under 25-59 60 Years 
25 Years} Years or Over || 25 Years | Years or Over 


re ae, BE A ES SR [S| ea | RE ee 8 pe 
No No No No. No No 
Minance and insurances. .2 6 -aesee. ce 1,160 1,690 586 42,174 89,130 53,081 
Service— 
PRROLOSSION AIH Se ott ews sta cia wee eters wea 750 iba) 468 25, 838 73,653 35, 165 
BUD Ghee tenes 50S ce AR eS are 3, 447 12,535 4,334 }} 156,295 | 750,849 361,195 
Recreational itty deren ere el rces sen eas 535 Pasi 422 18,305 57,576 28,139 
Businesso. 40 cae Ae oka Men ee 291 653 181 7,639 31,509 13,383 
IRCRSONOL pomee ta ciscke ae ksleoniecte ee one 4,749 10,440 2,395 159,318 440,566 Wide Soe 
Motals se mervices astac one eae eaeee 9,772 26, 654 7,800 |} 367,395 | 1,854,153 610, 419 
Wnspecthiodatsncs cuamnicaicgdt hey tt dees: 96 223 34 Bope 10,305 2515 - 
Totals, All Industries!............. 303,982 13,735,006 


1 The total number of persons establishing benefit years was actually 304,743 since 761 persons whose 
ages were not given are not included in this table; 31,780 benefit days were paid to these 761 persons so that 
the total benefit days paid was actually 13,766,786. 


15.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years in 1946, and Benefit Days Paid on these 
Benefit Years, by Occupation Groups 


Persons Persons 
Estab- Benefit Estab- Benefit 
Occupation Group lishing Days Occupation Group lishing Days 
Benefit Paid Benefit Paid 
Years Years 
No No No. No 
Nica GURNEY Maman oGaye 1,059 BOO iI SORVACE eeu elo eee ee 28, 885 1,519,918 
Pashin ge. os pag ny. ieee 976 31, 967 Professional uicn eee 1, 928 98,615 
l byovexentitcateee pees parte ome 5 eae Pipe l 77, T4A9 TEATS RR et Oey oer Botta aid 1,182 77, 528 
Mining and quarrying..... 4,894 120,073 Recreational. .......5... 564 25,390 
Manufacturing and me- Rersonals sce emer 25,211 1,318,385 
GHaniGal yam aces pe CMO Smee AUS ROG2 IG LeciCalm ceri ert a eee er. 34, 678 1, 885, 849 
C@onscnuetionzae -ks ene ee 24, 088 SiG 605s a bourer. cee sees ea eee 90, 932 3,925, 725 
Transportation and < com- Unspecifiedas. ena. eee 658 27,428 
TMUNI CATIONS e sae 19, 239 861, 749 ef 
Tere lene ct eee cater 3c ct eee 19, 056 938,002 || Totals, All Occupations 304,743 | 13,766,786 
Finance........ Ng es ane GF 264 14, 669 


Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates 
a free employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940. The public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint Dominion- 
Provincial arrangement for more than two decades, were taken over on Aug. 1, 
1941, and added to by the Commission in all provinces except Quebec. The 
Commission also established offices in Quebec and the Provincial Government 
thereupon reduced the number of its own offices. 
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16. —Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices, 1937-46, and by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 
Norse.—Figures by provinces from 1920 to 1943, are given in the corresponding table of previous Year 


ee commencing with the 1926 edition. Totals for the years 1920-36 are given at p.. 766 of the 1938 
edition. : 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
od Coe eee Registered Notified Effected 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
No No No No. No No 
Totals, 1937. ihe an Gt ae ae 543,343 168,880 290,290 127,598 286,618 102,918 
Totals.) 1938.25.26. fencs: sss 584,727 197,937 236,851 124,390 275,338 106,957 
OCHS. 1989 esos as 6 e's, 5 579,645 208,32¢ 271,654 130,739 220,020 114, 862 
Totals, 19402..6.0 000d oasis 653,445 200,150 344, 921 166,955 336,507 138,599 
Totals, 1941..............5> 568,695 262,753 344,796 206,908 331,997 175,766 
Totals, TY Voie gene Rn oe diay 1,044,610 499,519 949,909 431,933 597,161 298,460 
Motals, 19s se iicte see vs eo 1,681,411 1,008,211 2,002,153 1,034,447 1,289,900 704,126 
Totals, 1944................ 1,583,010 902,273 1,779,224 949,544 1,101,854 638,063 
Matas V94a i yok tee eae os 1,855,036 661,948 | 1,733,362 687,886 | 1,095,641 397,940 
DOCaIS ASG aie Me oeaes 1,464,533 494,164 | 1,335,200 567,331 624,052 2005000 
Prince Edward Island. .1945 6,188 3,090 4,376 2,481 3, 258 1, 959 
* 1946 8,071 2,440 5,094 2,385 3, 891 1,598 
Nova SCOblates sta weoa: 1945 60, 900 21272 57,444 21,974 40, 200 14, 208 
1946 67, 877 17, 259 40, 954 17, 726 25,013 9,346 
New Brunswick....... 1945 54,021 18,079 58, 454 16, 416 34, 250 11,022 
1946 52, 487 12,138 38, 999 13,075 18, 623 5, 893 
Ouehecw ssc eee, 1945 605, 568 171, 419 526, 296 172, 637 296, 478 83, 653 
1946 353, 468 124, 349 341, 937 106, 968 112, 795 32, 865 
Ontarionsn.cclee eee es 1945 678, 492 250, 823 693, 618 302,327 447,995 171, 966 
: 1946 539, 631 168, 484 564, 742 268, 020 270, 2982 94, 674 
Manitobatna: ake. - 1945 84, 863 46,178 67, 023 43, 671 45,354 30, 040 
1946 93, 493 39,207 63, 217 39,504 36, 554 23), 251 
Saskatchewan,........ 1945 57, 671 27,275 39,571 21, 471 27,325 14,677 
1946 64, 738 24, 285 41,509 21,399 23,214 12, 639 
AMT OIA as Shi cockiree ate oie 1945 79, 857 38, 207 79, 160 35, 174 54, 323 24,255 
1946 87, 465 33, 868 77, 925 82,753 46, 512 19, 932 
British Columbia......1945 227, 526 ' 85, 605 207, 420 Mldoo 146, 458 46,160 
1946 197,303 72, 184 160, 823 65, 501 86, 468 35, 162 


Section 5.—Vocational Training* 


During 1947, the Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the 
Provincial Governments, carried on various training projects under the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942: (1) Youth Training; (2) Assistance to Students; 
(3) Apprenticeship Training; (4) Training of workers released from gainful employ- 
ment; (5) Vocational Training on the secondary school level; (6) Training of Dis- 
charged Members of the Forces. ¢ 


In regard to the last-named project, discharged members of the Forces are 
approved for vocational training by the Department of Veterans Affairs, but the 
Department of Labour is responsible for setting up training centres and carrying 
out the training. In Subsection 1 the administration of the program by the Depart- 
ment of Labour is outlined under the appropriate headings and, in Subsection 2, 
the relationship of the Department of Veterans Affairs to the vocational training 
of veterans is explained. 

A information on this subject is given in the ‘“‘Canadian Vocational Training Annual Report for 


+ University training under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act is reviewed in Chapter IX on Education 
and Research, pp. 321-323. 
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The Vocational Training Advisory Council, appointed under the authority 
of the Act, continues to advise the Minister on the general aspects of training plans. 
This Council is representative of employers, organized labour, vocational education 
authorities, veterans’ and women’s organizations. 


Subsection 1.—The Vocational Training Program of the Department 
of Labour 


Table 17 shows the allotment of Dominion funds to the provinces for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1948, and the total payments made by the Dominion against these 
allotments up to Apr. 30, 1948. 


17.—Dominion Allotments for Vocational Training for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1948, 
and Claims Paid to Apr. 30, 1948, by Provinces 


Training of 
Youth Training Discharged Members Apprentice Training 
Province of the Forces : 


Allotment |Claims Paid] Allotment )Claims Paid] Allotment |Claims Paid ; 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 11,500 10, 358 35, 000 31,762 Oy ee - 
INGwanoCOulae cee mere 31,000 19, 227 600, 000 577, 697 16, 000 7,752 
New Brunswick............ 30, 000 20,5210 480, 000 415,423 10,000 5,949 

QOuebecsss heer toe 130,000 182,0491] 1,400,000 1, 281, 609 - - 
Ontario nn mene eee ees 50, 000 50,000 | 2,500,000 1,579, 492 110, 000 42,685 
Manttobasta: hae une st in 17,500 6,199 425, 000 370, 689 35, 000 14, 273 
Saskatchewal. ise. .ec ces 35, 000 37,4161 475, 000 345, 421 29,500 16,360 
AT bertat Seen eed lta Wc ' 45,000 19,731 525,000 313,950 63, 000 24, 530 
British Columbia.a..5 oe se: 50, 000 35, 407 460, 000 363, 213 15,000 6,474 
Totals ee oe ees 400,000 385,602 | 6,900,000 | 5,279,2562 278,500 118,023 
1 Includes claims paid and charged to previous year’s allotment. 2 In addition to this amount, 


$37,201 was paid for buildings and $1,027,736 for equipment from a special fund. Most of this money was 
paid to War Assets Corporation. 


Youth Training.—Each province submitted to the Department of Labour 
a list of the various types of training it proposed to carry on. These, on approval 
by the Minister of Labour, were incorporated into appropriate schedules which set 
forth the regulations governing the operation of the different plans. The training 
consisted, for the most part, of various general and specialized courses for rural 
young people in agriculture, home craft and handicrafts, and other related subjects. 


Assistance to Students.—Under the Youth Training Agreement with each 
province assistance was provided for nurses-in-training at hospitals and students 
in courses leading to a university degree, who had good academic standing but who, 
without financial assistance, could not continue training. At the discretion of 
the provincial authorities, assistance could be given in the form of a grant or a 
loan, or a combination of the two. 


The special Student Aid Fund, which operated in previous years, was discon- 
tinued on Mar. 31, 1946. Grants to universities, which were made by the Depart- 
ment of Labour during the war years in order to meet additional costs of accelerated 
courses in medicine and dentistry, were also discontinued. 


Apprentice Training.—Apprenticeship Acts are in force in all provinces 
and Agreements for Federal assistance are in effect with all except Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec. During 1947 several additional trades were brought within 
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the Acts. Considerable impetus to apprentice training was given by the large 
number of veterans who entered various designated trades. The number of non- 
veteran apprentices also increased rapidly and the supervision of apprentice training 
improved. 


The amounts spent by the Department of Labour under the Apprenticeship 
Agreements are shown in Table 17 on p. 652. 


Training of Unemployed Persons.—Agreements completed in 1945 between 
the Dominion and certain provinces provided for the training or retraining of 
workers who had been released from employment. Under these Agreements, 
the Dominion undertook to pay approximately 75 p.c. of the costs of training 
workers selected by representatives of the Provincial Governments and the National 


. Employment Service. 


During 1947, these Agreements were accepted and signed by the Provinces 
of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Up to July 1948, comparatively little training had been carried out under them. 
Generally speaking, employment conditions had been good and the provinces were 
reluctant to set up courses for non-veteran workers until they were certain that 
veterans approved for training were going to receive it with a minimum of delay. 
Although the Federal appropriation for the training of unemployed persons for the 
year was $290,000, only $39,486 had been paid up to Apr. 30, 1948. This repre- 
sented the Federal share in the training of 63 men and 196 women who received a 
total of 21,775 days’ training. 


Federal Assistance to Vocational Schools.—Ten-year Agreements are in 
effect by which all provinces receive Federal aid in vocational training on the 
secondary school level. Each province is given an annual grant of $10,000. In 
addition, $1,910,000 is allotted each year among the different provinces in proportion 
to the number of young persons in each province who are in the age group 15-19 
years. The Agreements provide for a further contribution of $10,000,000 to be 
allotted on the same basis and to be made available during a limited period for 
capital expenditures on buildings and equipment. Up to Apr. 30, 1948, claims had 
been paid by the Dominion for the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, amounting to $991,760 
for buildings and $233,191 for equipment. Except for the $10,000 grant, the 
Provincial Governments must match all Federal contributions dollar for dollar. 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces.—During 1947 the training 
of discharged members of the Forces was carried on under the Re-establishment 
Training Agreement, which was in effect in all provinces. 


Administration.—The same method of administration was followed in 1947 
as in previous years, with the Provincial Governments co-operating in the provision 
of vocational and pre-matriculation training. The staff for Canadian Vocational 
Training was augmented in accordance with requirements, and at one period reached 
a total of 2,805. Included in that number were regional staffs in each province, 
principals and instructors for schools, field representatives who looked after veterans 
training-on-the-job, and a large maintenance staff. Preference was given in all 
appointments to veterans with overseas service. 
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Throughout the year close relations were maintained with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and with the National Employment Service, both at Head Office 
and through district offices of the two Departments and the local Employment 
Offices. ‘ 


Enrolment.—Although the peak enrolment of veterans taking vocational 
and pre-matriculation training occurred at the end of July, 1946, when it reached 
38,777, there were still 35,783 veterans taking training under the auspices of 
Canadian Vocational Training on Jan. 1, 1947. By the end of December, 1947, 
however, the number under training had been reduced to 6,869 and by the end of 
June, 1948, it had been further reduced to 1,096. 


Training Facilities and Equipment.—As a result of the decrease in enrolment 
during the year it was necessary to amalgamate a number of courses and to close 
certain training centres. Amalgamation and closing down was carried out in 
such,a manner that training was adversely affected to a minimum extent. Schools’ 
were closed at Pictou and Windsor in Nova Scotia; Milledgeville in New Brunswick; 
Montreal, Quebec and Sherbrooke in the Province of Quebec; Brockville, North . 
Bay, Kitchener, London and Windsor in Ontario; Brandon in Manitoba; Prince 
Albert and Moose Jaw in Saskatchewan; Medicine Hat in Alberta; and Victoria 
in British Columbia. 


As a result of the reduction in training facilities, many items of capital equip- 
ment became surplus. Some of these were acquired by the Provincial Governments 
on payment of 50 p.c. of the original purchase cost, and the balance were turned 
back to War Assets Corporation for disposal. In some localities courses set up 
by Canadian Vocational Training have been or will be continued by the Provinces. 
This is the case at Edmundston, N.B.; Three Rivers, Que.; Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, 
Man.; Calgary, Alta.; and Vancouver, B.C. Not all the schools at the foregoing 
localities have been turned over to the provinces, but the provinces concerned have 
expressed their intention to take over wholly or partially those still operating as 
veteran training centres. 


As in previous years, use was made of a large number of private trade schools, 
business colleges, and provincial and municipal schools, for the accommodation 
of veterans who could not conveniently be received into Canadian vocational 
training centres, or who desired to take courses not given in those centres. 


The policy of carrying on night shifts in addition to the day shifts at some 
Canadian Vocational Training Schools was also abolished everywhere early in the 
year, with the exception of training in watch repair. 


Subsection 2.—Vocational Training of Veterans* 


The rehabilitation training program procedure under the provisions of the 
Veterans Rehabilitation Act and the regulations governing training were, through 
modification and consolidation during 1946, welded into a comprehensive uniform 
plan which was in operation throughout Canada. Veterans were trained in approxi- 
mately 100 specially organized institutes or training centres, operated by the 
Federal-Provincial organization known as Canadian Vocational Training. As the 
training of veterans has been completed it has been possible to dispense with these 
special centres with the result that in April, 1948, no more than 16 centres were 
still in operation in 12 municipalities. 


* Prepared in the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
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The vocational training program, during the fiscal year 1947-48, showed a 
gradual decrease in numbers until at the month of March, 1948, there were less 
than half as many veterans in training as in March, 1947. 


_ Of the total number of veterans receiving vocational training as at Mar. 31, 
1948, 73-3 p.c. were receiving full-time training in schools and institutions; 17-7 p.c. 
were being trained on the job in industrial and commercial establishments; 7-9 p.c. 
were receiving assistance by way of fees for correspondence or part-time courses; 
0-1 p.c. were blind veterans being trained for suitable occupations under the auspices 
of the National Institute for the Blind; and 1-0 p.c. were receiving matriculation 
training prior to the vocational training. 


Training is provided for approximately 300 occypations in the schools and 
training centres throughout the Dominion, and training-on-the-job is provided in 
over 250 trades and occupations, many of which are included in the 300 previously 
quoted. 


Table 18 indicates the growth and decline of the program since its inception. 
The numbers remained very small during 1943, due to the relatively small numbers 
being demobilized and the demand for workers in war industries at high rates 
of pay. The peak load was reached in November, 1946. Henceforward, there 
will be a very rapid decrease in numbers because few applications have been received 


‘since Jan. 1, 1948. 


18.—Veterans Receiving Vocational Allowances During Each Month, 1943-48 


Month 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

No No No. No No No 
DANUAIN Meee ot eeh nite ae tes 275 573 1, 892 21,998 39,134 16, 203 
PROLEUAT Vion cer ous age ccs Payoh 264 646 2,407 27, 041 38, 909 15, 978 
Var Caan as nei cs oe Slee o's 246 764 3,081 29, 756 37,385 14, 627 
PATO PM reenter esee ita Gein cuic > 202 763 3,330 32, 184 31,871 13, 452 
EN sets A gic ee OS rien 181 814 3, 651 34, 157 29, 527 11,997 
(INE ee BE sees hae Brae ieyy pee 224 774 3, 962 35, 598 26,115 10,777 
JUS 29 3 eae, fea 310 863 3,990 36, 165 . 23,193 9, 586 
JT Gy a St ae eae 271 950 4,145 35, 827 21,347 8, 646 

S{Se) Le O12) eee Ae ee ae ire 330 1, 083 4,332 36, 882 19,977 - 

WETOREL aatse oe wcetin eg wetes 335 1,360 5, 980 39, 057 18, 998 ~ 

INOWEMDErS. ..5 55 sesh ens ok 394 1,596 8, 523 40, 422 18, 292 - 

I CCEMOIDETS nin o's cote sie alee one 459 1,700 16, 457 39, 630 16, 853 - 


The regulations provide for a maximum training period of 12 months subject 
to extension up to, but not exceeding, the period of active service. Those who 
served less than 12 months may receive training allowances for only as many months 
as they served on active rates of pay. 


The average length of vocational training courses is approximately six months. 
In the case of highly skilled trades, veterans approved for advanced technical 
courses and those indentured as apprentices may receive assistance by way of 
grants or subsidies for two years or more provided they have served the necessary 
period to establish entitlement. Where veterans are trained on the job, the employer 
is expected to pay wages on a graduated scale commensurate with the earning 
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capacity of the trainee and subject to the limitations of the Act. The Department 
of Veterans Affairs subsidizes these wage rates up to approximately 80 p.c. of the 
amount the trainee will receive from the employer on completion of the subsidized 
training period. 


From the inception of the Vocational Training Scheme until March, 1948, 
some 78,786 veterans had been granted allowances to enable them to take advantage 
of the training :— 


Year and Month No. Year and Month No. 
November, 1941 - March, 1942... 238 April, 1945 - March, 1946......... 17, 929 
April, 1942 - March, 1948......... 783 April, 1946 - March, 1947......... 46,374 
April, 1943 - March, 1944..:...... 1,497 April, 1947 - March, 1948......... 6, 980 
April, 1944 - March, 1945......... 4,985 


The following subdivision of veterans according to the province in which the 


application for training was approved, is based upon Department of Veterans 
Affairs districts (applications approved at Head Office were for training outside 
Canada) and is liable to minor error where D.V.A. district boundaries and provincial 
boundaries do not coincide:— 


Province - No. Province No. 
Prince Edward Island........... 445 Dackatchewandsneac ae cee 5, 164 
INOVaESCOtla ere cee eee 4,107 MTD erbats neces set tne coe Ee 6, 509 
ING WeBrulswiclki tence eee sear 2, 840 BritishiColumbiawie.uee eee ae 8, 657 
Quebec roe nte eat ee 11,845 HeadiOmces. cae t ones 815 
Ontario sso ee er OGG 
Maitiobiasd use Orc cok eee 7,838 RATER Le ap ous 


The status of the 13,215 veterans actually in receipt of allowances on Mar. 31, 
1948, was as follows:— 


Nature of Training Men Women Total 
No No. No 

In‘schools’and training’ centresinaie se..-ese odes nen ers am? 8,481 1,218 9,699 
Lrainingon=the-jobemey ae ce eee ee a ea ne 2,292 49 2,341 
Pre-matriculation prior to vocational training................ 100 31 131 
Correspondence courses: Employed persons.............se00 988 5 993 
Correspondence courses: In hospitals and institutions......... 48 3 51 
ROPES AV ost ed lee Mes ee a eee EE norte 11, 909 1,306 13e215 


In addition to the above there were 371 men who were training-on-the-job 
without allowances, due to the fact that employer-trainers pay self-sustaining 
wages prior to the expiration of the training period. 


As would be expected, certain trades and occupations account for the majority 
of the trainees; 250 or more approvals for training have been made in each of the 
following trades. The reason for the difference in the totals given above and that 


a 
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- in the following statement is that many veterans were allowed to change the occupa- 
tion in which training was taken. Thus the number of approvals is somewhat 


inflated. 
Approvals Approvals 
Trade or Occupation for Trade or Occupation for 
Training Training 
No. No. 

Accountants and auditors.............. 6, 650 Boot- and shoe-makers................ 1,021 
Artists and sculptors..............00005 514 Jewellers and watchmakers............ 1,498 
GHOPEVINGh cee Bscsck coace ican here 891 Mise hinistste wena. cure ceo oc oe tacit tel ais 2,699 
Musicians and singers..............+06- 798 Toolmakers, die-setters................ 583 
Commercial: artists:..< 0c. e se eiete 1,486 Sheet metal workers................005 1,146 
ED YENW E00 Zo Wie sn Re ae a A Soa 2,697 Structural steel workers................ 827 
Laboratory technicians and assistants. . 520 Welders and flame cutters.............. 1,921 
PHOtOgrapHerss cco nter ee vend oe okies 786 PLC CELIGIANIB aes ooh ak a caue ¢ oikitcar et cers 4,73* 
AURCLONODELACOIS NY or vio ccs vse iet aes 798 Bricklayers and tilesetters............. 2,114 
Embalmers and undertakers........... AATEC ATDONLELSI ee. ns ee teed cditenta oe: 4,593 
Hotel and restaurant managers......... 667 Painters (construction)................. 919 
Clorkeesenerals ten se ieakelie mica res 7,189 PIASTerersiiey: seen eda e ee oot ct ee 363 
Office machine operators.............0. 44] Plumbers and steamfitters............. 2,642 
DacGretarice etn. cane ree tt tants Aeke 1,544 Motormen, street railway.............. 237 
Stenographers and typists.............. 3, 822 Laundry, cleaning and dyeing.......... 285 
PelograpmiOperavGrsec.csc cence eects ts + 689 Butchers and meatcutters.............. 524 

SLSTIION cere ates ait clone: Vee eictayna ote 900 ‘Autonmechanicst cai si- me veksceeas es 7,585 
ODORS ae otter ne steer et coarse cena tele 458 General mechanics...............0c000: 2,196 
ISBL DCTS Wee ner ce nae ae ole aes 2,286 Ragio-Trepairimen. Won. ce. ee seals 1,671 
SGAUHIOIANS wrerer nen ce ce lol eee 1, 652 Refrigeration mechanics............... 871 
Protection service occupations.......... 5,497 Meeac hers Powe raers ame a ceten ua mae moe ete ears 1,250 
Agricultural occupations PLTAINGCENUPSOS! H.W Selected sa ee eee ets 536 
SAKOESE Pee ree Ce en tet ees Horest'SupervisOrs:.. cesses cs Stee ek kek 265 
ERICr Stee ec RR ore eee (Chiropractors nee eee ee cbets 266 
Dressmakers and tailors DWeslonersite seca secs Wats bach echo rs 562 
PAWANTLOCCUPALIONS; ance ce ocetes oe. Midwives, practical nurses and first 
Cabmebmakers 62 cree ook eles Sales BACETS h ackiee Ce ee ee ae Re 524 
Wipholsterersh- oo... eee. eee. Cees Stationary engineers..........0....008- 580 
Compositors and typesetters........... 463 —— 
Pressmen and plate printers............ 280 FLOTAT S SoS seeks opined adi athe oh sheets 90, 882 


Section 6.—Organized Labour in Canada 


Information concerning trade unions is published in the Annual Report on 
Labour Organization in Canada issued by the Department of Labour. 


At the close of 1946 there were 831,697 trade union members in Canada. The 
membership of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, as compiled from reports 
of unions to the Department of Labour, was 356,121 in 2,536 branches of affiliated 

_ and directly chartered unions; that of the Canadian Congress of Labour was 314,025 
in 1,087 branches and local unions; that of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, 70,367 in 338 branches; the independent railroad brotherhoods, 37,731 
in 370 branches; and independent local unions, 4,298 in 47 branches. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Congress is the oldest of the 
central labour organizations in Canada. After the disbanding of the Canadian 
Labour Union, which had drawn together local unions in Ontario from 1873 to 
1877, inclusive, there was no central organization until 1883 when the Trades and 
Labour Council of Toronto called a conference of local unions and plans were made 
to establish a Dominion organization which was formally set up in 1886. 


Affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress at the present time are ‘‘inter- 
national” trade unions, almost all of which are also affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, a number of Canadian or “national” unions and a number of 
directly chartered labour unions. 

Canadian Congress of Labour—This Congress was organized in September, 
1940, when the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, formed in 1927, amended its 
constitution to permit the affiliation with the Congress of the Canadian branches 
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of those international unions which, in the United States, are affiliated with the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
its members a number of unions to which it has granted charters. 


The Canadian Congress has also among 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.—National Catholic Unions 
In 1921 these local Catholic Syndicates, which are 
grouped in federations according to industry as far as possible, formed a central 


in Canada date from 1901. 


organization, the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


19.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1914-46 


274, 604 


383, 492 


20.—Distribution of Trade Union Members, by Main Industrial Groups, 
with Percentage Changes, 1945 and 1946 


Year Members 
No. 
LG AeA te acs a's 166, 163 
UOT Sereteeie ceare e aniaiens « 148, 343 
TOV GR Ars Oat eaireeniele 160, 407 
SEW ss Bis sec me ae a ee 204, 630 
LOLS Mee Are oe oe ste 248, 887 
1 O1OR Arne a. Snes 378,047 
OD OMe arses oc icieioetotate 373, 842 
1 ODay ee ty, Sc ecrstels 313,320 
[ODI sot aa tl craters 276, 621 
LO 23 Metres ehs crete 6 stares as 278,092 
LOD Aenea i eager 260, 643 
Industry 

Mining and quarrying............. 
Metalstrer tase cotise cect aie 
Constructionteenmaceeea ei care 
Light, heat and power............ 
Wood and wood products......... 
Printing and publishing........... 
Steam railway transportation..... 
Other transportation............. 
SOrnviCesaasscctuasioncs she sie nthteae 
Clothing and footwear............ 
Textilegas teen ne as sce ern rer tees 
| eros ace a SHG i as OE ee 
All other industries............... 


eect ese e ere 


eeceoceseecs 


ever eeereese 


ee ee ee ey 


ee ceo oesres 


eeeceoseeece 


ee ceessoers 


eeer ees ceee 


eee eee e rene 


ee er er eeons 


1945 


No. 
37, 193 
147,909 
65, 569 
8,977 
49,259 
14, 234 
127, 945 
49,991 
76,441 
46,122 
28,248 
28,464 
30,765 


@11, 117 


100-0 


1946 


41,777 
164, 630 
63, 266 

7,816 
76,959 
14, 960 
134, 927 
57,171 
92,190 
50, 533 
33,382 


831,697 


Per- 
centage 
Change 

1946 ~ 

from 1945 
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21.—Trade Unions Having 1,000 or More Members in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 


1945 and 1946 


Organization 


International Unions 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, Inter- 
MALiovain LHONEOLs UO NLtCC eee sc ase ten ne Sas A Pa Tee Mea THOT Cae 
Bakery and Confectionery Worker’s International Union of America............ 
Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ International Union of America, 
NOULDEMINGM MERI seh area Gd ae SARA RT ITS oC OR aE PER EE eds RPE eae 
etiebee ta Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, International Brother- 
GOCE estes relates cra se, cies ro caee a tina ar creel were lg, aS erated SNS Se ohare URI te, Pleo. dhe 
Bookbinders, International STOPNELNOOUKOLA ease toate oa ele ea date a tee 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America, International 
MOMTONS OFS OATTLE A cree wise s Sonurha eatery ae Ate an tee moe aia s aha Ue ate hoped tarot hE tnd 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America............ 
Building Service Employees’ International Union................eceseececececes 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of................005- 
Ghemircaliworkers. Unions international sos ante cost ce cae od Asie cccdedtaw perce oe bieee 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated...........cccccccccccsccccsccccees 
MS GMIMETCIAL EMS EZTAD ELS «UNION Niet Peek atctl lg RS ees odode aoe n ae eae 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ International Union of America....... 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United.................05: 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of...............0eecccceeeeveces 
Engineers, International Union of Operating aescnene costae kes ee Oe ee een 
Firefighters; International Association of 2920 J. icc +. canes 0.0 ek cd ones Vemiee wy ole 
Firemen, Oilers and Railway Shop Labourers, International Brotherhood of.... 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, International.. 
Garment Workersrot America, Unitede.: .cocs casad acoso ct onions artngres note cnet 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’............0....ccscceeeccceees 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United.............. 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America............. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
retional Lear uerol: America ycodsaowan eit e Cae eo ee Oe Ue has Dae te Le aes 
iigostrial Workers of the Worldidesss seen ek ee ee ee re eee 
ithographers-of America;-Amaleamated.. sic fips cst e i ons seme elec cd hea eee 
GGOMmOoliVe engineers; brotherhood Olsicdc autos nese ane twlieeee oe eae Soo ee ae 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of................20000202% 
Longshoremen’s Association, International.............0..ccccccccccccscesceess 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, International..................... 
Machinists; International ASsoOclatiOn) Of «25. ccist nee vldeteersesisiels oe oe 0 sees oe oe ales 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of..............ceceeecceeceeeces 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalgamated......... 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet..............c cece cece eee ceeees 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of..............2eeeeeee: 
MiinonVorkers,Or-Americs. United. ses wctens tesla calen cave des aan aemeew eaten eed 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, eee EA 2 oe 
Nsierans: ATMericand CGeracion: Of sc w.1s cutee oe don ee hee kaicle esteem aateaie tenes 
Office and Professional Workers of America, United..........c0.ccccceeeeeeeees 


Se teackinghouse) Workers of, America; United: sf 0o2 05 soe. ooo. See tiles one es 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 
iPaper Makers, International Brotherhood Of .icdics vier. os Ge ovine steve ole sloeione oan bes 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the..............0200eeeeeees 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International...... 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of........... 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of................. Seahst heel oars ore AST ae ee 
enrsad. i nammon, brogherhood: Of: kewa.a..1desiere ooleeor pac ona vnc crea enen 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association 
IMS ELEC GOEL COULIC ta cir Mitac ey takie ote snet eha chee Fh as nce ee one stains eee 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
Ria eesE rot herhoodsol ana meeee mies ete ee ni ooo nities damasie ts 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood Of......0....c00sccsssoiccdccesecese 
emnyeay: Conductors'of America; Order Of. coc «2. ep cect + oc ca os ew eese ocigiaelss 
Peta ionks, International Associations ry: oo ys actos acts + fos oles visave se diate orale 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, United.............. 
Seafarers International Union of North America..............000c ccc cece ee eeees 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical................0ceceeeeeee 
Steel Workers of TIRE ICAN UO NCU cheer a Seve ete a AR eee Sr ante ane ace aicig lure 
Store Union, United Retail, Wholesale and Department.................0e000: 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, International 
THRONE eteyH eVeayE 1 70) Gy ares UREN een Fat Ain tee oh Oe 


Reported or 

Estimated 

Membership 

1945 1946 
No. No. 

51,000 50,000 
1,050 1,759 
864 1,010 
5, 238 6,231 
1,727 2aies 
1,000 2,300 
1,429 1,574 
2,500 3,500 
20,271 23,021 
3,001 5,912 
9,250 9,500 
2,827 2,879 
2,252 2,408 
6,521 22,000 
8,325 8, 224 
2,050 DAT 
2,400 2,500 
1,465 1,548 
5,000 6, 000 
1,350 1,350 
PEDO 12,135 
1,774 1,908 
524 1,285 
4,941 7,499 
1,600 2,000 
800 1,143 
6, 863 7,027 
9, 062 9,498 
5,000 5, 000 
850 1, 286 
26,000 22,077 
18, 187 20, 446 
- 3,000 
1,957 1, 869 
11,739 21,675 
23,710 22,149 
4,167 6, 080 
5, 500 6, 500 
74 1,500 
9, 500 17, 000 
3,012 3, 810 
5,513 5, 789 
7,200 6, 700 
2,667 2,400 
15,000 20, 000 
9,000 10,000 
18,811 18, 600 
10, 450 12,801 
11,447 11,692 
16,079 16, 932 
2, 527 2,596 
1,350 2,500 
8,078 9, 849 
1,500 2,500 
1,000 1,100 
30, 000 35,000 
720 6, 000 
3,029 6,211 
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. 21.—Trade Unions Having 1,000 or More Members in Canada, as at Dee. 31, 


1945 and 1946—concluded 


Organization 


International Unions—concluded ' 


Textile Workers ofeAmericea,: United «.. sas ane eect cee eee eee 
Textile Workers Union: of America. ne, sv. 5 aqemlstt sre Selstnelaie tele» nape erage 


Typographical Union, International.............. ae Mae Seam mansitnd: Caer ees 
Upholsterers International Union of North America.............eeecccecceeeees 
Woodworkersiof America, International.) sacer ie ieee co omiesieie eioraigee eicianiaeieeiere 


National Unions 


Barbers and Hairdressers, National Federation of.............ccccccscccccesces 
Building and Construction Workers of Canada, Amalgamated................6+- 
Building Trades, National Catholic Federation of................ccccceccceeees 
Building Trade Workers of the Province of Quebec, Canadian Union of.......... 
@rvicHmployees* Canadian’Brotherhood-ofios hen cade ote a tea cee 
Civic-Eimployees; Med erationcol seus oo ccue <2 ce baiineie eee ee eee 
Civil Servantsot Canada Amalpamated!s: vn. caspian aoe eae 
Civil Service Associationiol Alberta 063.5 neni neve stewart nthe veer Rent ele 


Clothing:Workers; National Bederation of... 5..cemee nee oie ee eee 
Commerce and Finance, National Federation of Employees of................6- 
Customs-and Excise, Ofliicers: Association 1. sas nie cen tee tote en en eee 
Electrical Workers, National Organization of Civic, Utility and................ 
Engineers of Canada, National Union of Operating..............ccccccceeeeseess 
Express. Employees): Brotherhoodsotew: serie matic eo ae Cache anne 
Fishermen and Fish Handlers’ Union, Canadian. .................-cccescsccees 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Union, Federation of...............0ccccceeseeess 
Furniture Workers, National Catholic Federation of............0cccc cece eeceees 
Furniture Workers and Allied Crafts, National Union of Gormerly, National 

Union of Aircraft, Furniture Workers and Allied Crafts).........c....e0e00- 
Glove Workers of Canada, National Hederationi@l siren sack ccsstteeeee niet  aneteee 
Government Employees’ Association, British Columbia Provincial............. 
Hosiery Workers, National Federation of Full Fashioned and Circular.......... 
Letter:Carriersy. Federated Association Ofm. (omic nase miciote 1 ee eae eee 
Marine’Workers Pederation, Maritime: 2a. acc eee Coen ice ee eee 
Maritime Federation, National (formerly Canadian Brotherhood of Ships’ 

Him ployees ae wee ccte cats Gee aie ca Vive RES CoRR Gea eae oe ees 
Metal :Workers@National Hederation of, aati ae oe ee 
Mining Industry, National Federation of Employees of the, (formerly the 

National Catholic Federation of Asbestos Employees of the Province of 

LAT UsY GY 1 6) Sree Fe ree ON Se ar ee ESO ed UM Le ec Miata fibers tous Stoic 
OnerBig Unione :o iii ee ce ieee RN ibis Bk Dey RE en aaa ae ae ae 
Postal-Hmployees Association, Canadian....tscsscnwt cvs ees o ce ale canton eee 
Printing Trades of Canada, Catholic Hederationirwast. tree eRe ee ees 
Public Employees, Joint Council of (British Columbia Division)............... 
_ Pulp and Paper Employees, National Kederationr olan satin. iets ale ee wae 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of... 
Railwaymen, Canadian. Association Of <4... deccsieds + lvdhebbss deck vekvavtoment 
Railwayamen, INationalsUmioniOl mem entetie etc hcp ee eee ea or ees 
Seamen's ‘Union; Canadian aici ica een Mein ere ee eae eee te a eae oe 
Shipyard General Workers Federation of British Columbia..................--- 
Shoe and Leather Workers’; National Uniomof......<...s.0.c-0sere00ccseeres 
Shoe Workers of Canada, National Federation of Leather and.................- 
Teachers’ Wederation of British: Colimbite..<. sp.c0 sn cesgpeaiba.ncinch aaa ee 


Canada and the International Labour Organization.—The International 
Labour Organization was established in 1919 in association with the League 
of Nations under the Treaties of Peace with the object of improving labour 
conditions throughout the world by international agreement. and legislative action. 
Under an agreement approved by the General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization at its 29th Session at Montreal, Que., on Oct. 2, 1946, and 
by the United Nations General Assembly on Dec. 14, 1946, the Organization became 


a specialized agency of the United Nations. 


Reported or 


Estimated 
Membership 

1945 1946 

No. No. 
9,000 9,000 
6, 000 12,000 
4,425 3,960 
5,166 5,065 
2,000 5,000 
12,500 27,000 
1,022 1,030 
3,600 3,047 
15, 404 10,192 
1,682 ,419 
- 1,286 
- 1,200 
6,015 7,018 
2,258 2,600 
2,480 3,052 
1,500 2,180 
2,376 2,019 
1,868 2,130 
1,274 1,500 
2,849 2,902 
2,259 2,907 
1,786 1,786 
- 1, 800 
1,500 1,181 
1,100 2,000 
1,200 1,100 
- 3,700 
2,163 2,550 
2,350 2,950 
8,011 4,290 
8, 993 LEIS 
2,288 4,152 
2,510 8,500 
7,034 11,363 
4,200 6,045 
2,000 2,000 
~ 2,590 
7,000 7,700 
28,000 29,000 
, 80 3,570 
3,020 3,004 
9,420 9,420 
4,500 4,654 
1,216 1, 873 
4,775 4,917 
3,159 3,460 
6, 789 10, 600 
3, 042 OatLo 


~~ 
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An association of nations, financed by their Governments and controlled by 
representatives of those Governments and of their organized employers and workers, 
the Organization comprises: (1) the General Conference of representatives of the 
Member States; (2) the International Labour Office; and (3) the Governing Body of 
the Office. 


The Conference in normal times meets at least once a year, and is composed 
of four delegates from each Member State, two representing the Government and 
two representing employers and workers, respectively. Decisions of the Conference 
are in the form of Conventions or Recommendations. The former, when given 
legislative effect and ratified by Member States, are legally binding on them and 
their enforcement within such countries is a matter for annual consideration by 
the Conference. The ILO Constitution requires, however, that every Convention 
must be brought before the competent authority or authorities for legislative or 
other action. In Canada, the competent authorities in respect to the subject 
matter of most of the Conventions and Recommendations are the Provincial 
Legislatures. Amendments to the Constitution adopted by the Conference in 
1946 included new provisions concerning the obligations imposed on federal countries 
with respect to the manner of dealing with Conventions and Recommendations 
when. ratified by two-thirds of the Member States. These changes in procedure 
are expected to facilitate the adoption of Conventions and Pe Boa ect by 
the constituent States or Provinces of federal countries. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the 
Organization and as an information centre and publishing house. 


The Governing Body consists of 32 persons, 16 Government representatives, 
eight employers’ and eight workers’ representatives, of whom all but the represen- 
tatives of the eight States of chief industrial importance, which hold permanent 
seats, are elected triennially by the Conference. The Governing Body, which usually 
meets quarterly, has general supervision of the International Labour Office, frames 
its budget and fixes the agenda of the Conference when the Conference itself does not 
do so. Three sessions were held during 1947—in March, June and December, 
all at Geneva, Switzerland. 


There have been 31 sessions of the Conference at which 90 draft Conventions 
and 83 Recommendations have been adopted covering a wide range of subjects: 
freedom of association; hours of work; weekly rest; holidays; minimum age for 
employment; night-work of women and young persons; minimum wages; health and 
safety; workmen’s compensation; seamen’s conditions; insurance against un- 
employment, sickness, old age and death; colonial labour: problems; protection of 
migrant workers; and many other aspects of the protection of workers’ rights and 
interests. There have been 971 ratifications of these Conventions from 55 countries. 


Eight International Labour Conventions have been given legislative effect 
by the Federal Parliament and have been ratified by the Government, six relating to 
seamen, one to dockers and one to statistics. 


During 1947 the International Labour Conference held its 30th Session, at 
Geneva; four of the eight Industrial Committees of the ILO held their second session 
(Coal-mining, Inland Transport, Iron and Steel Production and the Metal Trades) ; 
and the ILO’s Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians took place. 
Canada was represented at all of these meetings, full accounts of which may be 
found in the Labour Gazette. The 31st Session of the Conference was held at San 
Francisco from June 17 to July 10, 1948. 
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Section 7.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Federal 
Department of Labour since 1908. The data are now obtained from provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and 
other Government authorities, from departmental correspondents and press reports. 


22.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by industries, 1944-47 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry TT 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1944 1945 1946 1947 
AGrICULbUT Ose speedtest. eee 109 114 110 117 9-1 8-5 8-0 8-1 
LOS PING ee ee oak cen a Meee 137 166 153 185 11-4 12-3 11-1 12-8 
Hishingvandstrappme: .... sess 34 20 41 30 2-8 Tou 320 2-1 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
CUA EON INS hee cena layne royal cee 158 188 175 188 13-1 14-0 12-7 13-0 
Manurachunine nes cates) eka 271 269 345 252 22-6 20-0 25-0 17°5 
(COnStRUChion yee ese ie sats ie 3 100 127 132 163 8:3 9-4 9-6 11-3 
Electric light and power........... 17 24 22 40 1-4 1-8 1-6 2°8 
Transportation and public utilities. 264 292 238 285 21-8 21-7 17:3 19-8 
SINT Caf tatoct ea Ck ta Seo ree 53 52 53 56 4.4 3-9 3-8 3-9 
HIM ANCES i fn eee I ee 1 Nil 3 0-1 - 0-2 0-6 
DOI VICOM soe Se) Le neat Bee 59 88 99 108 4-9 6°5 We 7-5 
uineclassiiedk see ewetikc aarkces eueee I 5 Uh 0-1 0-4 0:5 0-6 
0-0} 100-0] 100-0 100-0 


Wotals Mgt hsce ateriie Fee 1,204 | 1,345 | 1,378 | 1,440] 100- 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—During 1947, the largest number of fatal 
accidents to gainfully employed persons, 470, were caused by moving trains, vehicles, 
etc. Falls of persons caused 233 fatalities and falling objects 170. Other fatal 
accidents included: 158 caused by dangerous substances, 33 by striking against 
or being struck by objects, 32 by working machines, 28 by hoisting apparatus, 
21 by animals, 17 by handling objects, 12 by prime movers, and 5 by tools. Included 
in the category ‘‘other causes” were 261 fatalities of which 188 were due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc. The number of accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards are shown in Subsection 2. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, legislation is in force providing 
for compensation for injury to a workman by accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment, or by a specified industrial disease, except where the workman 
is disabled for less than a stated number of days. To ensure payment of such 
compensation, each provincial Act provides for an accident fund, administered by 
the province, to which employers are required to contribute at a rate determined 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board in accordance with the hazards of the 
industry. A workman to whom these provisions apply has no right of action against 
his employer for injury from an accident during employment. In Ontario and 
Quebec, public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and telephone and 
telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation, as determined by 
the Board, and pay a proportion of the expenses of administration. A Federal 


* Fuller information is given in an annual pamphlet issued by the Department of Labour. 
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Act provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government employees 
according to the conditions laid down by the Act of the province in which the 
accident occurs. In Prince Edward Island, where there is no provincial Act in 
effect, compensation is paid to Federal Government employees according to the 
provisions of the New Brunswick Act. Seamen who are not under a provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act are entitled to compensation under the Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act, 1946, which makes like provision. 


Free medical aid is given to workmen during disability in all provinces. 


Compensation is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from 
arsenic, lead, mercury and phosphorus. In all provinces, except New Brunswick, 
silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. The other diseases compensated 
vary according to the industries of the provinces. 


Scope of the Acts.—The Acts vary in scope but, in general, they cover 
construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, fishing, transport and communi- 
cations and the operation of public utilities. Undertakings in which not more 
than a stated number of workmen are usually employed may be excluded, except 
in Alberta. 


Benefits.—Under each Act, a fixed period must elapse between the date of 
the accident and the date when compensation begins but in all cases medical aid 
is given from the date of the accident. This waiting period varies from three to 
seven days and in some provinces compensation is paid for the waiting period, if 
disability continues beyond it. 


At present, compensation in fatal cases is paid as follows:— 


Burial expenses, $150 in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, $175 in Alberta and Quebec, and $125 in the other provinces. In 
certain cases costs of transporting the body are also allowed. 


To a widow or invalid widower, or to a foster mother, as long as the children 
are under the age-limit, a monthly payment of $50 in Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, of $45 in Quebec, and of $40 
in New Brunswick; in addition a lump sum of $100 is paid in all provinces. 


For each child in the care of a parent or foster-mother receiving compensation, 
a monthly payment of $10 is made in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Quebec; 
of $12 in Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan; of $12-50 in British Columbia and 
of $15 in Alberta. In Alberta an additional payment of $10 a month is made, 
and in British Columbia the monthly payment of $12-50 is continued to children 
between 16 and 18 years of age who are attending school. 


To each orphan child, $25 a month is paid in Saskatchewan, $20 in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario and $15 in the 
other provinces (in Alberta, an additional payment not exceeding $10 a month 
may be given), with a maximum of $90 per month to one family in Nova Scotia. 


Except in the case of invalids, payments to children are not continued beyond 
the age of 16 in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 18 in Quebec, 
Alberta and British Columbia, and in New Brunswick 18, or the age when they 
leave school. In Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan payments 
for children may be made up to the age of 18 if it is desirable to continue their 
education. In British Columbia and Manitoba payments to invalid children are 
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continued until recovery, while the other provinces make payments only for the 
length of time the Boards consider that the workman would have contributed to 
their support. 


Where the only dependents are persons other than consort or children, all the 
Acts provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the 
pecuniary loss but the total monthly sum to be paid to all such dependents is limited 
to $60 in Manitoba, $85 in Alberta, $45 in Nova Scotia and $55 in British Columbia. 
In British Columbia, however, if there are also dependents such as widow, invalid 
widower or children, the maximum payable to other dependents is $40 per month. 
In all provinces, compensation to dependents other than consort or children is 
continued only for such time as the Board considers that the workman would have 
contributed to their support. 


Except in Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, maximum benefits 
payable to dependents in case of death of the workman are two-thirds of the earnings. 
In Saskatchewan the average earnings are the maximum. 


The minimum payable to a consort and one child in Quebec is $55 per month, 
$65 if there is more than one child; in Manitoba the minimum is $12-50 per week, 
or if there is more than one child, $15 per week. In Saskatchewan a widow with 
one child must be paid at least $62 a month and if there are more children, $70. 
In Ontario, the total monthly compensation to consort and children may not exceed 
$100. 


The rate for total disablement in all provinces except Saskatchewan is a weekly 
payment for its duration equal to 663 p.c. of the average weekly earnings; in Saskat- 
chewan it is 75 p.c. Except in New Brunswick, the Acts fix a minimum weekly sum 
that must be paid unless earnings fall below that minimum, in which case a sum 
equal to the earnings is paid. This minimum is $12-50 in Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia, $15 in Alberta, Manitoba, Quebec and Saskatchewan, and $100 a month 
in Ontario. For partial disablement, similar provision is made in all provinces 
except New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta, i.e., two-thirds of the difference 
in earnings before and after the accident. In Saskatchewan it is 75 p.c. of the 
difference. In New Brunswick and Alberta, the amount is determined by the 
Board according to the impairment of earning capacity, but in New Brunswick 
two-thirds of the diminution of earnings is payable for temporary partial disable- 
ment. In Nova Scotia, if there is little or no difference, in New Brunswick in any 
case, and in the other provinces if the difference is 10 p.c. or less, a lump sum may 
be given. 


The average earnings on which compensation is based must not exceed $3,000 
in Saskatchewan, $2,500 in Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Quebec, and $2,000 in Nova Scotia. If the workman’s earnings at the 
time of the accident are not considered a proper basis for compensation, the Board 
may use as a basis the average earnings of another person in the same grade of work. 
Compensation paid workmen under 21 years of age may be raised later, if it appears 
likely that their earning power would have increased, had the injury not occurred. 
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The statistics of workmen’s compensation published by the provincial boards 
are not on a comparable basis and are therefore presented in a series of tables. 


23.— Operations of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1938-47 


Norse.—Estimates for outstanding claims are not included. Statistics for the years 1917-35 are given 
at p. 757 of the 1988 Year Book; those for 1936 and 1937 at p. 642 of the 1947 edition. 


Com- Medical Accidents 
aclege pensation Aid Total Compensated 
$ $ $ No 
1,976,154 206, 238 2,182,387 11, 408 
1,391, 933 189,031 1,580, 964 11, 823 
1, 285,390 190, 616 1,476,006 13, 948 
* 1,285, 753 217,129 1,502, 882 15, 150 
1,730,169 211, 663 1,941, 832 17,455 
2,897,718 196, 511 8,094, 229 16, 926 
2,693, 483 185,392 2,878, 875 19,027 
1,243, 148 207,000 1, 450, 148 18,396 
1,181,207 194,912 1,376,119 19, 496 
1,074,399 151, 896 1, 226, 295 18,890 


24.— Operations of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1938-47 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1920-35 are given at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936 and 1937 
at p. 642 of the 1947 edition. 


Fatal Medical Aid s 
—_. | —_______—________| Permanent 
Weekly Permanent | Doctors’ Hospital Total 
Year Com- Partial Funeral Reserve Fees and and Disabilit 
pensation | Disability E F. for T N R y 
xpenses Date rans- ursing eserve 
portation Service 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1988. ea tks oe 210, 590 57,597 1,478 58,359 94,591 51,144 7,326 
LOZ ORS, pinch 220,053 78,326 1, 833 69,175 103,115 59, 295 5,361 
WOAD eee cists a oe 259,571 62,159 1,759 108, 227 84, 594 48, 200 10,309 
DOA Oe ie oes 410,058 115, 845 3,659 118, 472 130, 130 75,570 14,364 
OAD ERs sy cche ae 459, 528 82, 632 3,275 143,392 125, 837 89, 246 1 
DOAS eas cee ke 486, 304 shiB BBY 2,900 94,414 115,121 82, 266 5,085 
Oe oes eer Sas 658, 666 388, 992 2,624 142,921 125,116 94, 809 8,330 
94D te eco he 772,210 141,998 3,392 142, 624 125,300 102, 256 1 
19360. ee sae ce 776, 646 186, 638 3,125 153, 702 152, 102 101, 753 12,901 
LDS 2. ohicecstenss « 671, 409 155, 768 3,097 200, 990 117, 669 93, 745 128,372 
1 Not reported. 2 Subject to revision, 


25.— Operations of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 1938-47 


Notr.—Statistics for the years 1928-35 are given at p. 778 of the 1940 Year Book; those for 1936 and 
1937 at p. 643 of the 1947 edition. 


Claims Com- Medical 

Year Schedules pensation Aid 
1 and 2 Schedule 1 Schedule 1 

: No. $ $ 
ASM TE ee cok cick g Melee ae one ae hile bane Heeuhre 58,335 3,480,011 866, 454 
OE uh, aut TEARS. GRE REE NARS Ne Goa: Cea Oe hs a 53, 942 3,143,787 778, 665 
TOLEDO VU Gee ae Re Pn 5A ag 65, 704 4,301, 893 1,093, 928 
DUEL" sc), et 8 Ca aa RRR ST Ae ee dg a Oe 82, 568 4,730, 726 1, 210, 325 
COUN 20) OGRE aS ee ae eee ee ak ane irae ene tty aie oka ce Sete 96, 888 6,792,098 1,475, 128 
CATS a oil a taht lie a MGR rat MORRIE Sone Et nip ois De Oe Oa ie 90, 564 6, 462, 259 1,389,008 
See se nc EO In BEARS aE IR Ta eee SIRIEL 1 Urey Cg ae a 84,308 7,012,031 1,414, 138 
RRR ee Ms, CPTL GS clei atcg! Se Siva altho Biel Cet cine toate Biavehena’ 82,724 7,737, 865 1,458, 809 
Me aI Re ede eas Late cual Worn visio se Fete ead Ode ales .. et 90, 900 8,595, 754 1, 663, 587 
LL ad all ee A Pe a Bee cee 96,135 5,510,385 1,225, 831 


1 Subject to revision. 
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26.— Operations of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1938-47 


Notre.—Statisties for the years 1915-35 are given at n. 759 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1986 and 


1937 at p. 643 of the 1947 edition. 


SSS ee eS Oe 


Bénefits Awarded 


Year Schedule 1 

Com- Medical 

pensation Aid 

$ $ 
POSS RR oto. ces Mere eTS eel clswens kao § 4,362,618 1,153,895 
193 Gee ate sey. een Spree ELS te he 4,174, 408 1,094, 693 
BUSES AE RG, Sa cd a OR ae 4,852,470 1,408, 250 
OGLE eet esa een NEY en, 8 Acute 6,662, 466 1,772,376 
AOE DE Sear BI Say ook Pe ee ee Ae Unde, foo 1,977, 854 
LOSS MOU eth eect yn A pecs 6,982,198 1, 948, 048 
TORE FOS ere cr ei ee als Bes oe ke 8,317, 960 1, 888, 846 
Ue Nah ES ea, NR SR RR AE 18 8, 690, 344 1, 889, 8380 
104 GOR aly dG eee, tone Tenens 11,797,877 2,358, 949 
AOE i/o d ia co tee Re Re ee 12,412, 296 Pet Pl 


1 Comprises employers individually liable. 


Schedule 21 
and Crown 
Com- 
pensation 


947,748 

883, 306 
1,022, 158 
1,464,052 
1,733,376 
2,264, 507 
2,278,793 
2,555, 764 
2,345, 197 
2,613,175 


Total 
Benefits 


6, 464, 261 
6,152, 407 
7, 282, 878 
9,898, 894 
10, 936, 963 
11, 144, 753 
12, 485, 599 
13, 185, 938 
16, 502, 023 
17,760,742 


Accidents 
Reported 


27.—Operations of the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1938-47 


Note.—Statistics for the years 1917-35 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936 and 


1937 at p. 643 of the 1947 edition. 


Year 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Not available. 


$ 
784, 816 


1,414, 829 
1,439,275 


Benefits Awarded 


Compensation] Medical Aid 


$ 


202, 925 
196,090 
230,345 
241, 187 
245, 255 
240, 492 
225, 088 
211,125 
264,742 
295, 295 


Total 
$ 


987,741 

932, 993 
1,060, 250 
1, 282, 448 
1, 410, 882 
1,626, 596 
1, 604, 230 
1,564, 219 
1,679,571 
1,734,570 


_ Accidents 


Com- 
pensated 


No. 


28.—Operations of the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1938-47 


Note.—Statistics for the years 1930-35 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936 and 


1937 at p. 644 of the 1947 edition. 


Year 


1 Subject to revision. 


369,711 
388, 848 
371, 894 
472,281 
539, 942 
676, 592 
853, 022 
800, 516 
1,175, 704 
1, 280, 283 


Benefits Awarded 


Compensation) Medical Aid 


106, 874 
103, 897 
121, 455 
136, 827 
150, 679 
138,355 
156, 594 
176, 697 
207, 129 
199,790 


Total 


476,585 
492,745 
493,349 
609, 108 
690, 621 
814, 947 
1,009, 616 
977,213 
1,382, 833 
1,480,073 


Accidents 
Com- 
pensated 


a 
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29.— Operations of the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1938-47 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1921-35 are given at p. 761 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936 and 
1937 at p. 644 of the 1947 edition. Amounts shown do not include sums transferred to pension fund, adminis- 
tration expenses, nor sums set aside to cover estimated liabilities. Accidents compensated do not include 
cases for medical aid only. 


. Benefits Awarded | nel A eat dents 
Year Com- Medical Wococied Com- 
Holalion ‘Ald Total pensated 
$ $ $ No. No 
IER teas POE Bas urs balan va Ue pei 468, 626 317, 807 786,433 TOP OUT 6,367 
GO eer eters aie ee eter ame, Ha ree Pann me 464,398 339, 388 803, 786 13, 504 6, 584 
HOGI Ee Rite Get 4) aL ileaah, See, Re ee MR ye 447, 362 292,565 739, 927 14, 6382 6,384 
Ded RR eet em PIES Se Bsa chs luc wiles abhor 497,913 316,273 814, 186 16, 928 7,705 
LLU PIOAS <> Bb be CAM 2 Pe me OAR, RMR a A PS 608, 885 322,375 931, 260 18,680 7,509 
BD ey ie ORR i ey TRL as oS. Ses RU were 816, 493 368, 299 1,184, 792 19, 700 7,602 
LG Adria nes wr aine aaa A Lies chard FAS LA. A. 498,303 234,708 733,011 19, 286 7,988 
NG GS ah Ae et ne fe ee ee 517, 879 249, 639 767, 518 19,154 8,891 
FR Ue arts RR a te RR 634, 725 304, 828 939, 553 23,068 10,751 


EN ee cake, TOs Me cies! iad cre ose ag iecwieis! a Sie 2,413,318 609,919 | 3,023,238 25, 867 11,632 


30.—Operations of the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1938-47 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1917-35 are given at p. 762 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936 and 1937 
at p. 644 of the 1947 edition. 


Benefits Awarded 


Claims 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total 
$ $ $ No 

OSA Perce Rehr enien tyes ha. xalihe A wel Mee Willy oe 3, 182,762 701, 953 3, 884, 715 31,505 
SO RRR RIO nh clk tn eh. Sinan aT at Attensa cron ope le 3, 404, 434 720, 265 4,124, 699 Bon Lie 
GSO Net ae at pice ae CO ek ene 38, 692, 950 834, 073 4,527,023 38, 487 
OA nt OM Rte A oak, UN ok hep Ee oi Nee 4,601,810 935, 422 5, 537, 232 46,496 
SOL co pyle tale eh asa AE ariel A ME ss aa uate Olay 6, 941, 736 1,586, 164 8, 527, 900 65,475 
OEE rec waned | uate. hoo shay he as ote 7,344, 122 1,184, 253 8,528,375 68, 635 
ACE aee Per net ARN ME Uae Nt Lae eis eat itinel tay y ta ge 8,031,613 1,182, 236 9,213, 849 60, 463 
DAD LAP Rene Eph ye yee on teem AD NN er 8, 047,679 1,115,513 9,163, 192 55, 584 
ALS aa ren et ee cae CA ROL, SM MON oie cg stead sin 8,413, 654 1,353, 596 9,767,250 59,947 
FORE Ta Fk A a a ae OS On CG re eae 9,390, 825 1,756, 758 11, 147, 583 75,018 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 


Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Federal 
Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. 


A complete review of strikes and lockouts during 1946 and 1947, with analyses 
of the statistics under various headings, will be found in the Labour Gazette, March, 
1947, and in a supplement to the April, 1948, issue. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Recent Years.—During periods of great industrial 
expansion strikes usually increase, particularly when inflationary forces are at work 
as during the periods immediately following the two world wars. The year 1946 
was one of reconversion of industry to peacetime operation. Controls on wages and 
prices were relaxed and the upward pressure on both was greatly increased. Weekly 
earnings declined when weekly hours and overtime pay were reduced, with the 
result that demands for increases in wage rates were made in order to maintain 
take-home pay and to offset increases in the cost of living. In 1947 industrial 
activity continued at a high level. The cost of living advanced more rapidly than 
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in the previous year and demands were renewed for further increases in wages. 
The number of strikes and lockouts recorded during 1947 showed little change as 
compared with the preceding year but, while the number of workers involved was 
only about 75 p.c. and the time loss about 50 p.c. of the 1946 totals, the time loss 
in 1947 was much greater than in any of the years between 1919 and 1946. 


Employment in the manufacturing group of industries is much greater than 
in any other group. In recent years the time loss due to strikes and lockouts has 
been greater in this group than in all others combined. The year 1947 was an 
exception. The prolonged strike of coal miners throughout the fields in the Maritime 
Provinces, combined with a few others of relatively little importance in both eastern 
and western coalfields, caused more than 50 p.c. of the total strike idleness for the 
year. During 1947, the time loss in man-working days was 0-26 p.c. of estimated 
working time, as compared with 0-50 p.c. in 1946; 0-17 p.c. in 1945; 0-06 p.c. in 
1944; 0-12 p.c. in 1943; 0-04 p.c. in 1939; and 0-60 p.c. in 1919. 


_ The great variety and complexity of issues involved in strikes and lockouts in 
recent years present difficulties in classification for statistical purposes. Since the 
record was commenced the demand for increases in wages has been generally, year 
by year, the most important single cause of strikes. ‘The year 1945 was an exception 
as most of the strike idleness in that year resulted from questions involving unionism. 
In 1946 and 1947, the demand for wage increases, often linked with various questions 
involving union security, working conditions, etc., was a central issue of the most 
important stoppages, and about 95 p.c. of the time loss in 1946 and 90 p.c. in 1947 
resulted from these demands. 


In 1947, more than 35 p.c. of the strikes were settled by direct negotiation, a 
larger proportion than in other recent years. Conciliation, frequently accompanied 
by reference to various government agencies, boards, arbitration, etc., brought 
about settlement of more than 35 p.c. of the stoppages during the year. In 1946, 
about 25 p.c. of the strikes were settled by negotiation and 50 p.c. by conciliation, ete. 


31.—Strikes and Lockouts, 1938-47 
Nortre.—For the years 1901-20, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 763, and for 1921-37 the 1938 Year Book, p. 763. 


Industries j 
Coal Mining Other Than All Industries 
; Coal Mining 
Strikes Strikes Strikes | Strikes 
Veay and and an an 
Lock- Time Loss} Lock- Time Loss] Loek- | Lock- Time Loss 


outs in |Workers| in Man- |} outs in |Workers| in Man- |} outsin} outs | Workers | in Man- 
Exist- |Involved| Working || Exist- |Involved| Working |} Exist- | Begin- | Involved | Working 


ence Days ence Days ence ning Days 
During During During in 

Year Year Year | Year 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1OSSie ree 25 | 5,054 21,366 122 | 15,341 1277012 147 142 20,395 148,678 
TO8S Re. 48 | 31,102 111,274 74 9, 936 113,314 122 120 41,038 224, 588 
1940 )eseee 65 | 31,223 68, 734 103 | 29,396 | 197,584 168 166 60, 619 266,318 | 
194 ieee: 45 | 38,136 109, 069 186 | 48,955 824, 845 231 229 87,091 433,914 
1949 Fee 53 | 19,670 66, 318 301 | 94,246 383, 884 354 352 113, 916 450, 202 
1.043 hener 111 | 59,017 | 204,980 291 |159,387 | 836,218 402 401 |] 218,404 | 1,041,198 
ne) ee 46 | 11,180 28,507 153 | 64,110 461, 632 199 195 75, 290 490, 139 
1945. 39 | 27,422 183, 102 158 | 68,646 | 1,274,318 197 196 96,068 | 1,457,420 
1946..... 42 | 21,414 43, 854 186 }118,060 | 4,472,539 228 225 139,474 | 4,516,393 


LOAT Shores 11 | 45, 467 1,314,334 225 58, 653 1,083,006 236 232 | 104,120 | 2,397,340 
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32._Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1946 and 1947 
1946 1947 
3h pene ties N os Bi fag are Time 
fe) nvolve Oss fo) nvolve Loss 
Industry Strikes Strikes 
an Per- Man- | Per- || and Per- Man- | Per- 
Lock-}| No. | cent- | Working! cent- |} Lock-} No. | cent- |Working | cent- 
outs age Days age || outs age Days age 
Agriculture............. 1 - = a = 1 = as ut rs 
EMRUIHS Se. are ce ct 2} 19,000) 13-6] 450,600) 10-0 1 59 2 150} 2 
Fishing and Trapping... 3 800 0-6 8,360} 0-2 2 750 0-37} 31,000) 1-3 
Mining, etc.3............ 50) 27,101) 19-4) 229,476) 5-1 16) 47,266) 45-4]1,359,777| 56-7 
Manufacturing......... 122) 86,815] 62-3/3,760,299) 83-3 133) 41,357) 39-7] 877,077) 36-6 
Vegetable foods, etc..... 10 , 249 0- 10,900} 0-2 10 939 0-9} 16,279} 0-7 
Tobacco and liquors..... 1 700 0:5 14,650} 0-3 y: 50 2 POS38iaaeae 
Rubber and its products. 2} 11,571 8-3] 807,800) 17-9 1 560 0-6 300} 2 
Animaltoods) he. .h ees 2 69 2 151} 2 3} 13,928} 13-4] 465,253} 19-4 
Boots and shoes (leather) 4 255 0-2 1,392) 2 5} 1,969 1-9 Di, 200l)  e24: 
Fur, leather and other 5 904 0-6 6,445) 0-1 7. 1,624 1-6} 20,430) 0-9 
animal products........ 
Textiles, clothing, etc... 29] 12,404 8-9} 394,794) 8-7 16] 10,111 9-7} 103,258) 4-3 
Pulp, paper and paper 

Products..o 4... sas wane 2 153 0-1 300] 2 1 250 0-2} 21,500) 0-9 
Printing and publishing. . 2 397 0-3} 385,800} 0-8 3) 1,183 1-1 12,013} 0-5 
Miscellaneous wood pro- 

RUC UA a eee ae Sates sale 13] 24,899} 17-9) 710,124) 15-7 25) 2,594 2-5} 46,098) 1-9 
Metal products.......... 44) 32,721] 23-3)/1, 705,490} 37-8 42) 6,055 5-8} 114,943) 4-8 
Shipbuilding. <s......0603 1 - - - - 4 707 0-7 3,598} 0-2 
Non-metallic minerals, 

chemicals, etc.......... 8} 1,493 1-1 72, 453 1-6 13h 1,282 1-2 14,733) 0-6 
Miscellaneous products. . 1 - ~ - - 1 105 0-1 365; 2 

Construction........... 15 994 0-7 6,995} 0-1 33] 6,091 5-9} 44,3862) 1-8 
Building and structure. .. 12 892 0-6 6,535} 0-1 32) 6,057 5-9 44, 262 1-8 
UATEWIA Viren cris tvs cee tte, Se 1 ~ ~ - - 1 ~ - - - 
STIG GSS etait ts ba haloes 1 - - - - 1 - - - = 
LI A Van e's ch aes «doses 2 90 0-1 438) 2 1 - = - - 
Canal, harbour, water- 

RATELY eer ck ROSS tee a: 1 12 2 22 |e a2 1 34 2 100} 2 
Miscellaneous........... 1 - - - - 1 - = - - 

Transportation and 

Public Utilities....... 20) 3,645 2-6) 52,888) 1-1 23| 4,434 4-3} 74,271) 3-1 
Steam railways......... 1 73 2 7 a i - - ~ - 
Electric railways and 

local bus lines:......... 4 146 0-1 408} 2 5} 3,106 3-0} 64,971) 2-7 
Other local and highway 

ETANSPOLt . <i doss edie e dee 3 118 0-1 322) 2 5 201 0-2 1,855} 0-1 
Water transport......... 8| 3,161 2-3} 50,872) 1-1 12} 15118 1-1 7,436] 0-3 
I bEANSDOLU. ce ccle sw -hsis 1 - - - = 1 - - = - 
Telegraph and telephone 1 4 2 10; 2 1 - . = - 
Electricity and gas...... 1 81 0-1 526} 2 1 9 2 9} 2 
Miscellaneous........... 2 62 2 127) 2 1 - — - - 

TNO OAS oe Re ead a 8 437 0-3 3,743} 0-1 8 889 0-8 1,231) 0-1 
MONTE AINCO 351.05 58 5 5.58 ¢ 5 6088s 1 - - - - 1 a - - - 
IERPICON eee otic tiekeree 9 682 0-5 5,182} 0-1 20) 3,292 3-2 9,472) 0-4 
Public administration®. . 4 195 0-1 3,098} 0-1 6} 2,659 2-6 1,568} 0-1 
WLOGECALION. <2. cue ss..ces! A - - - - 1 50 2 200) 2 
Business and personal.... 5 487 0-4 2,084) 2 13 583 0-6 7,704; 0-3 
ON OTC foes ae eee eee 100-0/4,516,393) 100-0 236|104,120} 100-0/2,397,340| 100-0 


1 None reported. 
smelting. 


2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
4Includes erection of all large bridges. 


3 Includes non-ferrous metal 


5 Includes water service. 


6 This 


total is not the sum of the figures given above as one strike involved workers in both logging and manu- 


facturing, and miscellaneous wood products. 
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Section 9.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements 


Statistics on the number of workers affected by collective agreements in Canada 
were compiled by the Department of Labour for the first time for the year 1946. 
Table 33 gives figures for the principal industrial groups. It shows in the second 
column the number of workers affected by agreements extended under the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act (see Subsection 1, p. 671). Any duplication of the 
numbers of workers covered by agreements under this Act and by other agreements 
is eliminated in the third column. Of the total number of workers affected by 
agreements, 92-6 p.c. are represented by international or national unions. A 
more detailed table in the Labour Gazette, March, 1948, as well as earlier studies of 
agreements in certain industries is available from the Department of Labour. 


33.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements, by Industries, 1946 
Agreements 


Agreements | Extended _ 
(Other Than Under 


Industrial Group Those Collective Total! 
in Column Agreement 
2 Act, 
Quebec 
No. No. No. 
ASricvilture se cchedse ee ae ee dito Pek eae geek Nil Nil - 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping. ................ cece eee eceees 38,491 ef 38,471 
Mining (including milling), Quarrying and Oil Wells....... 48,989 36 48,823 
COalum ining Se ne Saree Cea Ae a ee ane Se 23, 254 Nil 23, 254 
Metal mining contest Rok hee tee Ree nee: 19,358 19,358 
Others de Cure eta, PN eh Shee Ree Ben ae Oe ke Sa 6,175 36 6,211 
Manufacturing 3205) cc. cer sane cate oe ate eae eee eek 436,554 78,920 494,719 
Vepetaple Loodsireneatet os Meher ne ee eee cies 21,344 3,507 24, 851 
Othersvegeta ble products, sen asce tena teens Meee een 31, 940 Nil 31,940 
ANIM TOOGSE conte col ae kote Shan Cone eee ee ee 22,575 es 22,575 
Meatherand furmproductstee cca. eee ee ee eee ee 11,015 16, 897 25, 669 
Poxbile: PROG UCtSi. ea «eal ie dees ee ee ete ee aa 60,775 26, 869 75,344 
Wood and paper products (including printing)............ 84,075 13, 244 96, 009 
Lr On sDrOGUCLSM htes tak Or See ce ee ee 123, 387 15, 821 135, 618 
Non-lerrous metal products. o6. 0.2. ese eine ean ee 49,958 381 50, 339 
INon-metallre mineral products... cece cree ene oeee 17, 581 575 18, 156 
Chemical products: ene ose ee eee eee 11,011 1, 626 Miele 
Miscellaneous products... a.) eiesele poe teen eee 2, 893 Nil 2, 893 
Electricity and Gas Production and Supply............. 15,754 Nil 15,754 
Construction eet Site eee ee ee ee Ea tose 24,0002 135,042 162,0422 
Transportation and Communications............. Se ies 201,266 4,162 2325248 
Electric railways and local bus lines..................--. 20,149 Nil 20, 149 
Steam railways (including express).................000.- 139, 298 3 139, 298 
Water transportation (including stevedoring)............ 36, 758 4,162 37, 740 
OP Ore ease ie, Site lee erate aver anteater Ee ee 35, 061 Nil 35, 061 
EPA GAP. Sone ee ite ones oe aoa ne a EE Ee Nan 8,247 10,220 18,467 
Finance and Insurance )).3,.95:2.g028 Bias es oo oe Nil Nil - 
Service !shees 210. ea eee ee Eee ee ch ote eee 38,024 11,397 48,552 
A et (In Geer SAD fc aan ge A SE 844,103 239,008 1,059,076 
- 1 Duplications in columns 1 and 2 are eliminated from these totals. 2 Hstimated. 


Section 10.—Wages and Hours of Labour 
Subsection 1.—The Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour 


The regulation of wages and hours of persons in private employment in Canada 
is within provincial jurisdiction, and all the provinces, except Prince Edward 
Island, have legislation on the subject. The Nova Scotia Male Minimum Wage 
Act, 1945, has not been proclaimed in force. 
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In Nova Scotia the minimum wage law applies only to women, while in Ontario, 
though the Act applies to both sexes, the Orders apply only to women. In Alberta 
there are separate Orders for men and women and also in British Columbia and 
Manitoba but in the latter Provinces certain Orders cover both sexes. In Quebec 
and Saskatchewan Orders apply to both sexes. The first Order under the New 
Brunswick Minimum Wage Act, 1945, applying to women workers in hotels and 
restaurants, became effective Mar. 1, 1948. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages, and also 
apprenticeship, family allowances and holiday provisions established by a collective 
agreement voluntarily entered into by employers and trade unions or groups of 
employees may be made legally binding by Order in Council on all employers 
and employed in the industry in the district covered by the agreement, if the parties 
are sufficiently representative of the industry. On Mar. 31, 1946, 93 agreements 
had been generalized to apply either throughout the Province or to a certain district. 
These agreements covered over 200,000 workpeople and 19,900 employers. The 
agreements in force throughout the Province apply to the following industries: 
paper-boxes; corrugated boxes; men’s hats; boots and shoes; fine and work gloves; 
lithographing; building supplies; furniture; painting; women’s dresses; tanneries; 
taverns; men’s and women’s clothing; and cotton and jute bags. Other agreements 
concern industries in particular cities or parts of the Province. In 1945-46 the 
seven agreements extended for the first time affected municipal employees and 


- commercial establishments in certain towns. Jn 1947 such agreements were applied 


to truck drivers, retail stores, shoe repairers in certain cities and to millinery workers 
in any part of the Province. 


The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta provide that the wages and hours agreed upon at a 
conference of representatives of employers and employees called by the Minister 
of Labour may be made legally binding by Order in Council on the industry in the 
area concerned. The Nova Scotia Act applies only to construction work and the 
New Brunswick Act to construction work exceeding $25 in value and to work on 
motor-vehicles. 

In Ontario on Mar. 31, 1947, there were 119 Orders concerning wages and hours 


in force for certain industries or trades. Throughout the Province five Orders 
governed the brewing industry, hard furniture, ladies’ cloaks and suits, and men’s 


and boys’ clothing industries. Others applied only in certain areas: to barbers in 


119 municipalities, carpenters in 20, plumbers and steamfitters in eight, painters and 
decorators in five, and electrical workers in five; etc. 


In Saskatchewan, Orders governing wages and hours cover, in one or more 
areas, barbers and beauty culture operators, baking, carpenters, plumbers, sheet- 
metal workers, sign-painters, shoe-making and repairing, garages and service 
stations, taxi-drivers, coal and wood, carting and storage, jewellery, etc. In 1947, 
the Orders for barbers in 13 areas were replaced by one covering the entire Province, 
and one for bakery workers in Prince Albert was made binding. 


In Alberta, Orders in certain areas apply to the building trades, welders, 
bakers, barbers, brewing, cartage, garages and service stations, laundries, the dairy 
industry, etc. In 1947, Orders were made binding for employees of gasoline and 
service stations at Crow’s Nest Pass, for carpenters in the Grande Prairie district 
and for bakery workers at Lethbridge, and Orders for taxi-drivers in three areas and 
for sheet-metal workers in Edmonton were repealed. 
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Part II of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing 
wages and hours in any business, trade or undertaking, except agriculture. Up to 
the present, barbering and hairdressing, printing and engraving, shoe-repairing, 
wood-sawing, baking, laundering and dry cleaning, road trucking and hauling have 
been brought within its scope. Under this legislation, wages and hours have been 
fixed by Order in Council for the baking industry and for barbering and hairdressing. 


Legislation in all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, which applies to 
mines, factories and, in some cases, to shops, restricts the hours of work of women 
and young persons or, in some provinces, of all workers. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, there are also statutes 
dealing only with hours of work. The Nova Scotia Act is not in force. Several 
Minimum Wage Acts give authority for the regulation of hours as well as wages. 


Minimum Wage Regulations.—Table 34 shows the minimum rates in effect 
in March, 1948, for several classes of establishments in the principal cities. In 
Alberta and British Columbia the rates for all workers, and in Manitoba the rates 
for men, apply throughout the Province. In other provinces, and with respect to 
women in Manitoba, lower rates are in effect outside each of the indicated urban 
areas of the Province. The rates given apply to the hours specified or, except in 
Montreal and Winnipeg, to the normal work-week of the establishment, if less. 


34.—_Minimum Weekly Rates for Experienced Workers in the Principal Cities, 
March, 1948 


Item and Type Halifax! Saint Montreal | Toronto! |Winnipeg?} Regina Ed- Van- 


of Establishment John! monton? | couver 
Hours per week 44-48 48 48-604 48 44 36-44 48 445 
cts. cts. cts. 
$ per hour | per hour $ per hour $ $ $ 
Hactorieseas merken 15 8 35 16-80 36 18-50 18-00 0-407 
Laundries, etc..... 15 6 35 16-80 36 * 18-50 18-00 0-407 
Shopse, eer eee 15 6 35 16-80 36 18-50 18-00 17-00! 
Hotels, restaur- 
ants etci aren: sree 15 28 308 16-80 36 18-50 18-00 18-00 
Beauty parlours... Ie 6 35 16-80 36 18-50 18-00 20-00 
Theatres and 
amusement places 15 6 25 16-80 36 0-507 18-00 17-10! 
Officeses ye isis: 15 6 35 16-80 36 18-50 18-00 18-00! 
1 Females only. 2 Females; 40 cents for men applying to 48-hour week. 3 Females; $25 
for men over 21 years. 4 Rates apply to 48 hours in factories, except in specified cases, and in laundries 
and offices; 54 hours in shops, beauty parlours and theatres; 60 hours in hotels. 5 In hotels, beauty 
parlours, theatres and amusement places rates apply to 40 hours or more; in shops to 39 hours or more; and 
in offices to 36 hours or more. 6 Minimum wage regulations not in effect in this type of establishment. 
7 Cents per hour. &’ Kitchen help, 35 cents; cooks 40 cents. 


Regulation of Hours and Annual Holidays.—In Alberta and Ontario 
there is a maximum eight-hour day and 48-hour week for the workers to whom the 
statutes apply. In British Columbia hours are limited to eight in a day and 44 
in a week. In Saskatchewan a 1947 Act requires time and one-half to be paid for 
work after eight hours daily and 44 hours weekly. The Saskatchewan Act covers 
all workers employed in, or within a five-mile radius of, any city, workers in all 
factories in the Province, and in shops and offices in the towns or villages within the 
scope of Minimum Wage Orders. In the other three above mentioned Provinces 
the Acts apply to most workers, except farm labourers and domestic servants. 


a 
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In all provinces longer hours may be worked in an emergency or by permission 
‘of the administrative authority. 


In Alberta and Nova Scotia time and one-half is payable for all work in excess 
of 48 hours or of the regular work-week if less, but in Nova Scotia the provision 
applies only to women and only where the legal minimum rate is being paid. In 
British Columbia time and one-half must be paid after 44 hours. In hotels and 
restaurants and other workplaces in the larger towns and villages of Saskatchewan 
time and one-half is payable after 48 hours. In most classes of industrial establish- 
ments in Quebec, time and one-half is payable after 48 hours. 


Six provinces have provided for annual holidays with pay for workpeople in 
most industries. In five of these provinces—Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec—workers are entitled to a week’s holiday with pay after a 
year of employment. ‘Two weeks’ holiday is given in Saskatchewan after a year of 
employment and, in Alberta, after two years of employment. A worker employed 
for less than a year is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day for each month of employ- 
ment and, in Saskatchewan, to one day for each month. 


Coal miners in Alberta are entitled to one day’s holiday with pay for every 
23 days worked in a month (22 in February) but not more than two weeks’ holiday 
in @ year. 


Excluded from the holiday provisions are farm workers in all provinces, and 
domestic servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The Manitoba Act 
- also excludes independent contractors and railway and express companies. under 
Dominion jurisdiction. In addition, British Columbia exempts horticulture; 
_Manitoba and Saskatchewan, ranching and market gardening; Ontario, professional 
workers, funeral directing and embalming; and Quebec, building trades, forest 
operations, public corporations, janitors and watchmen and certain part-time 
workers. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Wage Rates and Hours for Various Classes 
of Labour* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for many 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour and are published in the Labour 
Gazette and, later, in annual reports supplementary to the Labour Gazette. The 
first report was issued in 1921 but the records begin, in many cases, with the year 
1901. The index numbers show the general movement of wage rates for the main 
industrial groups as well as for individual industries, but these cannot be used to 
compare wage rates in one industry with those in another. The statistics are 
average straight-time wage rates or average straight-time piece-work earnings and 
therefore do not include over-time or other premium payments. 


Tables 35 and 36 show the index numbers of wage rates by main industrial 
groups and by industries. From 1930 to 1983 there was a general decrease in 
wage rates but increases have been general each year since that time. During the 
period 1939-47, the rise in the index number of wage rates amounted to 73-7 p.c. 


* For more detailed information see ‘‘Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada”’, published by the 
. Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. 
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35.—_Index Numbers of Wage Rates for Certain Main Groups of Industries, 1938-47 


(1939= 100) 


Norr.—Figures back to 1901 may be obtained from the report ‘‘Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 


Canada, 1947’’, published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. Figures 
for 1921-37 are given at p. 650 of the 1947 Year Book. 
Water Elec- 
VoureLosnus Coal | Metal eue ok: Trans- pot tric Tele- Lem pee 
Mining | Mining turing | tion ees | ways va phones ries |Average 
19S Sree 101-8 | 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1} 100-0 99-4 99-7 99-7 99-6 
1939..... 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 
194027). 104-9 | 102-1] 102-8 | 104-3] 104-5] 105-2] 100-0] 103-9] 101-3] 105-4} 103-9 
194 fee 114-0 | 109-4] 112-2) 115-2} 111-6] 113-3] 109-4] 109-1] 106-4} 110-5] 118-1 
19420. i.e 125°9 f -113-1-]) 118-7) A255) 1186 | 425-85) 114-8 Jo 105-8” 192 -OF 116s: fe 1225 
OSS eee 143-1 124-8 123-1 136°8 12727 138-8 125-5 121-2 121-9 127-3 133-7 
1944..... 146-1 146-0 125-2 141-4 129-6 142.2 125-5 125-7 122-4 128-9 137-9 
1945..... 1538-3 | 146-2] 128-2] 146-5] 131-1 144-6 |} 125-5 | 126-6] 125-6] 135-4] 141-8 
1946, ..:. 167-4 | 146-7} 185-7 | 161-5} 148-9 | 162-3 | 142-3] 189-5] 125-2} 147-5 | 155- 
1947 Ae: 195-1 | 166-7 | 157-7} 183-3 155-0 | 183-8} 142-3 | 162-3 | 1382-2] 170-5 | 173-7 
36.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industries, 1943-47 
(1989 =100) 
Industry 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
MOSHI 2S Sere eetraate Sink en en oH wae) 243-1 146-1 153-3 167-4 195-1 
Mogeine: Hastern@anada. ico. che ce sie ee tee 142-0 143-2 151-4 162-8 188-3 
ikogging; Western'Canadasss.c.cdesee one tet eee 147-5 156-8 160-5 184-9 220-8 
MiGs. stl Gacoresn cases Meme ee Fe Torte ee 123-7 134-8 186-5 140-6 161-7 
Coalimming ey oSeieal: coe sens he eee 124-8 146-0 146-2 146-7 166-7 
A Stal ain SMe ees Cig dee cane ae ee em 123-1 125-2 128-2 135-7 157-7 
Manutactariuds: teins ote is « cyt oiien Fate dee. :--| 136-8 141-4 146°5 161-5 183-3 
Primary textilemroductessi0 7. ccm ees ea aeeei eee 140-4 146-0 151-5 165-6 190+1 
Cottongarniand clotiwacs ether. chen oe eee 136-6 139-1 148-7 161-6 189-0 
Woollen yarmand  clotitys.ase taveeitee a eee eee 152-8 160-3 163-5 183-1 209-8 
Knitting—hosiery, underwear and outerwear........ 138-5 146-2 150°3 162-5 184-3 
Rayon yarn and fabric............. Sacre al he egey et carck 141-3 147-0 148-9 164-7 186-8 
Clot INOS iret oe ee Ee ee ee 139-3 144-3 156-3 176-2 189-5 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats...............+- 146-6 151-9 164-1 182-1 203-0 
Work CloUbine sway cient coke, teers tor eee 140-8 141-0 148-0 160-3 173-0 
Women’s and misses’ suits and coats...............- 134-5 137-5 152-7 176-2 186-2 
IDVESSESI Mer oh ern cL etle cttee eee te te ee 133-2 188-9 152-5 179°2 178°5 
Men splints hi. ays bil asups <tleraihthnoacmtiniia eee ne aie 135-9 146-5 157-0 IUAICT) 196-6 
RUD Der PrOdUCtehe aca aen a ee ee eect ee ree te 134-4 139-8 143-4 167-7 190-1 
Pulpanduite products ikon ets aaa. sae 120-3 125-7 127-3 148-6 173-8 
Coe BAY OAR Oana Ae De eager erin 9 Meee 128-6 135-3 136°3 162-8 193-5 
P INGWSDEInt ii darter so eee some 115-4 119-6 120-9 137-3 158-4 
Paper other than newsprint 120-1 124-7 126-8 147-0 170-9 
Paper BOXES tare eon ee 128-9 133-1 138-5 151-6 175-8 
Printing and publishing eeene ee. eee caer 113-7 116-3 .| 118-5 127-3 138-9 
INGWSDApeL Primbing Veen ee nce nee ele un nt pe aa 112-5 116-5 119-1 125-7 | 1386-6 
Job printing eer eer ceeds Seer, Saas 113-8 114-9 117-7 129-8 142-4 
Mum DeranGduts Producten ie mie toenail eae 142-9 148-2 156-1 178-3 205-2 
Sawin ProwWers. 10% wot ae tahoe ot ete ee coer 143-8 148-7 157-5 184-8 215-7 
Planing mills, sash, ‘doors;setes<)(4. 5.106) ee oats sak 134-9 139-4 147-2 161-2 180-2 
Wooden durnitureiy: 224 sn eee eee een ee 147-6 154-8 159-5 171-7 192-6 
Hidible plantiproducts:.\sc-. seeds otra eae ee 130-0 134-2 139-4 153-0 175-0 
MO UIE Mec ale eee tore skied ee) Pema ire tei i ieGnherl ss. 133-3 135-0 139-2 153-1 178-0 
Brea deand cake a, cs:.\i.<. cetera 128-9 134-3 139-0 152-6 174-2 
Biscuits Br > ROR Aa ASAP ar ea av Ne fg ny A ile dh a 131-9 135-8 142-0 159-2 184-1 
Confectionery seas eee ee ee ese 130-0 131-8 139-0 148-7 167-0 
DUT PROGUC ES pete tore ii saeco rice ced ee ee ea 127-3 130-5 140-5 150-7 170-5 
Leatherand'its products:2 j..0005 Us aes aoe cet oe eee 142-9 145-4 153-5 167-5 198-5 
eather tanning oaee nsec. one eee ee eee 148-9 156-8 167-0 181-1 215-7 
(BOGIES AT OIBUOES a her yi te ree ei cleat en Nene 141-7 142-6 150-1 164-0 194-2 
Meéatrodiucter ane oe es, Oe, 135-1 137-3 141-0 165-4 189-4 
TON ANG 1tS PLOMUELT enti aisle au Sie Hae eee Or nies 138-8 142-6 148-2 159-6 180-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products................... 135-5 143-5 149-1 170-6 189-6 
Foundry and machine shop products................ 137-0 140-8 149-5 161-0 189-6 


~ 
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36.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industries, 1943-47—concluded 


Industry 


eS RL 


Manufacturing—concluded 
Tron and its products—concluded 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, etc.............. 141-7 147-9 147-3 155-8 177-4 
PIPOIALG A ec BA Se ent es pattie chic lode. sales sae 134-0 138-7 148-7 154-6 162-9 
StoclshiphUGiGing onl. 4 here chine tee oes: cdetai ee MOS wu 144-4 145-3 145-9 148-8 163-7 
INGLOPAVelIClOS eS ae eae et oe « ete ane ee Bas 122-7 126-3 130-3 140-4 151-1 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories................- 145-7 147-1 148-2 162-3 191-0 
Heating and cooking apparatus...........0.....0000. 143-5 149-5 155-4 163-5 192-0 

AS TICUIGUEAL TIAACIINOLY. 5121. a's vie cite pit arose oanws 151-9 155-8 157-5 178-5 207°3 
UGH AGCO! DLOCUOLSS ecient: cise s cco Be nese em are ter wareee. as 131-5 140-3 140-5 156-9 186-4 
Beverages (brewery products) ..........200ceeseeeeces 121-9 123-5 127-9 148-4 166-5 
Electric current production and distribution,.......... 129-6 132-5 134-4 143-5 154-8 
Ep lGCtricd | PrOGUCLS tbe cds ubbite Hee cicaeSebih reidh ier ey 149-2 154-1 156-8 169-1 195-5 
ME OUESCLULCOIORD Shoe ce teoarcesie bsiciot cre me in veressat cust eaten e seb, 127-7 129-6 131-1 143-9 155-0 
Transportation and Communications................ 127-0 128-0 128-8 143-5 149-3 
EREANSPOLUA LION aches eerabcin «Gl kere Sie Pisce Gite aoe ele ews 127-7 128-7 129-2 145-9 151-6 
Water transportation (inland and coastal) 138-8 142-2 144-6 162-3 183-8 
EOL TIA EY ALVA. S iim voebarts conse svale obvactere Bonet oles arena co iailond oe 125-5 125-5 125-5 142-3 142-3 
Electric street TailWaAV8s.csGsccees dhe one are Be esas aides 121-2 125-7 126-6 139-5 162-3 
Communications—telephone...........00eeeeee ce eeeee 121-9 122-4 125-6 125-2 132-2 
Service—Laumdries,..............cccecc cece ceseee sees 127-3 128-9 135-4 147-5 170-5 
Gemeral Average...........5.cccceececceees 133-7 137-9 141-8 155-2 173-7 


37.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities, 1946 


Industry and Occupation 


Construction— 

Bricklayers and masons............... 
Carpenters. tmn oskewisd sts oats «he ebow ween 
Blectricians........- (api N erie a: : 

IPSATEOUSNE nar aaees «sabe. sie Sade soe 6 Osis 
PABLO eIsuavaae vine seaiiesvolciaie Bw « Reason coats 
leah eual eyo es Bee eS Ooi tere ne 
Sheet-metal workers A, I as eh a apes 
BILD OULCTE ee hiautois cietike Dhcrnaleloeieeoca 


Manufacturing— 
Unskilled factory labour, male.....:... 


Transportation— 
Electric Street Railways— 
One-man car and bus operators!...... 
LLyueYs) 001200 Be Mea Yo Anas <2 es a 
Shop aud DAMMMEeN.< ..t esis. ose 
PCECLICISNS  eors ae case ne sron be oe ee 
Trackmen and labourers............. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors— 


STS WVSS Sete Fe oiaee n agleere aheue evel sidehotad = EA 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1-27 1-17 1-35 1-35 1-45 
1-05 1-06 1-20 1-15 1-25 
homily 1-11 1-35 1-15 1-35 
0-89 0-95 1-05 1-00 1-10 
1-15 1-17 1-30 1-35 1-224 
1-13 1-11 1-30 1-25 1-35 
0-93 1-06 1-28 0-90 1-33 
0-60 0-67 0-67 0-63 0-80 


o 
>> 
i) 
Oo 
for) 
bo 
o 
for) 
a 
oO 
or 
oo 
Oo 

~I 
© 


0-812 0-92 0-80 0-87 0- 85. 
0-92 0-88 0-93 1-093 1-133 

0:62-0:95 | 0-62-1-01 | 0-64-1-08 | 0-62-0-97 | 0- 0. 9943 
0-92 1-00 0-90 0-93 

0-58-0-71 | 0-62-0-78 | 0-67-0-75 | 0-67-0-77 | 0- 68h. 783 
1-00 1-28 1-40 1-02 1-30 
0-85 1-08 1-02 0-97 1-14 
0-80 1-24 1-40 1-09 1-30 
0-81 0-99 1-01 0-95 1-12 
0-83 1-01 0-98 0-96 1-13 
0-35 0-46 0-52 0-43 0-56 


1 Maximum rates based on length of service; 5 cents less for two-man car operators in Montreal, Toronto 


and Winnipeg; in Vancouver 6 cents less. 
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2 No bus operators. 
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38.—Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week in Certain Cities, 1946 


Industry Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
hrs i hrs hrs. hrs hrs 
Construction nee er tere ee tian ier 44-48 44-50 44-50 44-48 40-48 
Transportation— Electric street railways. 44 48-50 44-48 44-54 44-48 
Printing and publishing. 7s: «254.605. 44-48 _ 40-43 40-44 ag 40-44 


39.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Manufacturing, 
by Provinces, 1946 


Occupation i a — Quebec | Ontario } Manitoba peel Alberta apa Bs 
$ $ $ $ : $ $ 

Work Clothing— : 

Sewing machine operators, 

fomalerseeeree tae 0-31 0-41 0-53 0-50 1 0-52 0-54 

C@utterswmalew. oer 0-69 0-71 0-91 0-83 i 0-95 0-97 
Newsprint— 

Machine tenders........... 2-01 1-79 1-74 2 1 1 1-92 

Pinisiersne ceeexcticeeomteeee 0-75. 0:77 0:79 2 1 1 0-86 
Wood Products— 

SaVGVersnaener mts 0-70 0-61 0-72 0-73 0:67 0:87 1-19 

Machinephandsiy=s-ee ene: 0-52 0-57 0-67 0-76 0-65 0-73 0-87 
Meat Products— 

General butchers........... 0-70 0-81 0-84 0-88 0-83 0-87 0-90 

Motor-truck drivers........ 0-66 0-77 0-80 0:84 0-76 0-85 0-86 
Iron and Steel Products— 

Machinistseen ss leer tae 0-93 0-90 0-87 0-76 0-80 0-91 1-11 

INMouldersaee ete ene 0-79 0-79 0-92 0-67 0-80 0-80 0-90 

Drill and punch press oper- 

AVOLSc ctr oe iano eee: 0-85 0-74 0-82 0-72 1 1 0-88 _ 


Western Provinces 
Woollen Yarn and Cloth— 


Spinners sale ae eee 0-55 0-64 0-66 0-57 
Weavers, female............ 0-47 0-51 0-55 0-48 
1 Insufficient data. 2 Cannot be given; apply to fewer than three establishments. 


40.—Average Standard or Normal! Hours of Labour per Week for Male Workers, 
in Selected Industries, by Provinces, 1946 


Industry Rares Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Sigeane Alberta ae Ps 

hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. rs. hrs. 
Work clothuncam smite etc: cer 

45-6 47-0 44.2 43-3 i 44-0 40-7 
INGWSDEMMGG EME eae esas eine. 

48-0 48-3 48-0 48-0 1 1 | 44.0 
Woodiproducts sen «2. ses 

53°3 54-9 48-0 46-4 49-7 49-5 43-9 
Meat productssticene sacseh ne 

46-3 48-9 45-9 45-5 45-2 44-8 44.1 
Iron and its products......... 

46-5 47-6 44-5 ii 46-7 44-7 43-4 40-9 

Western Provinces 

Woollen yarn and cloth....... 49-4 50-9 Ae 47-6 


1 Insufficient data. 
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Wages of Farm Labour.—With few exceptions, farm wage rates in Canada 
during 1947 continued the upward trend which has been in evidence since 1940, 
the year in which this wage-rate series was started. Compared with 1940, the 
current rates of wages paid to male hired help on farms have increased from two 
and one-half to three times. Average wage rates are shown on the basis of rates 
paid with board provided by the employer and without board. The information 
is provided by a corps of volunteer farm correspondents located throughout Canada. 


41.—Average Wages of Male Farm Heip per Day and per Month, as at Jan. 15, 
May 15 and Aug. 15, 1944-47 


Nore.—Figures for 1940-42 are given at pp. 732-733 of the 1943-44 Year Book and for 1948 at pp. 653-654 
of the 1947 edition. 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 


Hee Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
an ear |————_-—_ a |] —_— |] — 
With | Without} With | Without}! With ) Without! With |Without|) With |Without] With | Without 
Board| Board |Board} Board ||Board| Board |Board| Board |/Board| Board |Board| Board 
§$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E.I.— 
1944...... 2-03 2-60} 41-21 55-00]) 2-08 2-70) 47-66 69-22)) 2-45 3-10} 49-42 69-77 
1045 Shc 2-18 2-95} 45-45] 63-50]) 2-29 2-89] 50-19} 71-38) 2-55 3:36] 52-59) 76-25 
O46 gees 2-39 3-11] 49-54) 72-06) 2-53 3:28] 55-76 77-37) 2-62 3-38) 55-76] 77-96 
Oa es. 2-59 3-30] 52-55) 74-24] 2-70 3-50] 57-31 80-00]) 2-67 3-54] 55-50] 75-16 
N.S.— 
OA Ara 2-78 3-56} 60-87;  84-00]) 2-61 3-40] 53-88]  76-50]) 2-94 3-74] 55-12] 75-44 
TOAD ae 2-89 3-74] 54-41 84-00|| 3-21 3-88] 64-07 88-15] 3-43 4-21] 69-15) 91-44 
HAGE tes * 3-06 3-92) 61-23 89-27|| 3-08 3-99] 70-39} 98-89! 3-24 4-11] 67-45} 91-57 
19S Tarte 3-34 4-18] 71-16} 97-30) 3-41 4-43) 69-65} 101-05] 3-57 4-36] 72-44) 101-00 
N.B.— 
TAA te ee 2-61 3-33] 63-57} 81-90]] 2-91 3-68] 63-33}  87-97]] 3-02 3:73] 66-83 89-93 
1945) 3 3-00 3-85] 68-11 90-00]| 3-15 4-04] 75-32} 98-86! 3-52 4-32) 80-63} 103-46 
1946 3-31 4-31) 80-71] 105-73I| 3-33 4-11] 76-98} 98-85} 3-56 4-44) 78-61} 103-17 
Od fares. 3-59 4-53] 83-08} 103-27]| 3-59 4-43] 82-86] i08-44]) 3-77 4-69] 86-88] 107-63 
ue.— 
19440 2-44 3:20] 52-70} 74-87} 2-47 3-21] 56-22! 77-0& 2-73 3-50] 61-04 81-74 
1945...... 2-66 3-43] 58-47] 80-88} 2-74 3-53] 59-68}  §2-16]) 3-22 4-12] 68-83] 92-36 
TOAG SS ae 2-89 3-79] 62-68} 86-50 3-10 3-96] 68-94) 93-96] 3-46 4-36| 74-48] 98-41 
LOA ene, 3-32 4-23] 72-31 94-92) 3-42 4-36] 76-34] 102-15) 4-03 4-90} 84-02! 109-58 
Ont.— 
1O44 25.55. 2-72 3-57] 51-02} 73-01) 2-90 3-78) 56°39) 77-04i| 3-26 4-09} 59-13 79-64 
VO4AD es es 2-87 3-69] 53-96) 75-88 3-03 3-92] 59-86] 83-46! 3-46 4-36] 64-34] 87-39 
OG 3-04 3-93] 57-06) 80-51] 3-29 4-19] 64-80}  89-40]| 3-62 4-55] 68-40} 92-40 
1, Y ee 3-36 4-28) 63-92! 90-48] 3-59 4-54] 70-66] 95-84! 3-70 4-96] 74-29] 99-48 
Man.— 
1044 45.60 2-27 3-13] 43-91 65-10]| 2-87 3-78] 63-89 85-83) 4-49 5-53) 71-46} 91-33 
M04 Oe. ae 2-41 3:45) 50-40} 75-84]} 3-20 3-99] 70-01 91-77|| 3-97 4-98] 74-84 97-76 
1946...... 2-64 3°54) 49-88 71-97) 3-24 4-25] 68-75 91-39] 4-71 5-66) 77-50] 102-81 
MOAT oa: 2-82 3-77| 55-40} 82-291 3-65 4-74| 75-00] 101-38] 4-54 5-46] 80-55] 102-59 
Sask.— 
194452, 1°. 2-11 3:03] 44-00] 67-47]| 2-98 4-00] 69-83 93-31]) 4-58 5-42) 75-27] 99-49 
LSE ea 2-45 3-47| 51-12 76-21]) 3-42 4-35] 75-92 99-34]] 4-00 4-85) 77-31} 101-92 
1946...... 2-45 3-56] 49-87] 75-721 3-48 4-49] 77-24] 102-06) 4-71 5-69] 82-99} 111-13 
SY aes 2-69 3-71] 54-04) 81-47] 3-71 4-68] 81-98} 109-16} 4-83 5-99} 89-23} 116-06 
Alta.— 
Uy ee 2-46 3-38] 54-63}  78-63]) 2-97 3-78] 68-25) 93-21) 3-78 4-72) 72-31 98-16 
AGED ice cies 2-65 3-51} 58-22 82-47]| 3-20 4-14) 74-76 98-33)) 4-04 4-94) 77-19} 111-00 
$046 =o. 2-76 3-65] 60-25} 86-O1]) 3-45 4-43] 76-16] 102-32]) 4-37 5-17] 80-02} 106-66 
je Rae 3-09 4-021 63-31 89-67|| 3-82 4-85! 82-21) 109-66ll 4-45 5-60\ 84-69] 113-57 


. 
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41.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Day and per Month, as at Jan. 15, 
May 15 and Aug. 15, 1944-47—concluded 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 
pO ESS Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
an ear |————-_] —- —— || —-_] -—-—] > | A 
With ) Without|:With |Without]] With )Without] With ]Without!] With |Without} With )Without 
Board] Board |Board} Board ||/Board| Board |Board| Board ||Board| Board |Board} Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
B.C.— 
1044 eee 3-07 3-92] 60-44] 83-04) 3-17 4-00] 65-47] 90-56] 3-53 4-39] 70-33] 95-75 
G45 eee 3°36 4-24) 66-13 93-32) 3-52 4-43] 70-15) 103-81] 3-85 4-64] 76-56] 102-92 
1946 ene 3-56 4-50) 70-59} 100-50! 3-80 4-74] 79-60} 104-05] 4-42 5-26) 82-63] 105-56 
VO47 ee 3°79 4-73] 78-02) 103-25] 4-14 5-17| 79-13] 112-31]) 4-73 5-75) 86-25} 117-81 
Totais— 
1944...... 2-49 3:30) 50-99] 73-19] 2-73 3 61-88) 84-25) 3-53 4-36) 65-99} 88-31 
1945...... 2-46 3-61) 55-61) 79-70)| 3-64 3-83] 66-88] 90-60) 3-55 4-43) 71-68] 97-22 
1946...... 2-93 3-84) 57-24) 82-23]] 3-25 4-15] 71-36} 96-27]) 4-04 4-95) 75-28! 100-62 
1947...... 3-23 4-15) 63-29} 89-25]| 3-59 4-55] 77-01} 103-96) 4-138 5-19) 82-75} 109-03 


Subsection 3.—Census Data on Earnings and Employment 


The number of wage-earners, by sex and provinces, during the 12 months prior 
to the Census date, June 2, 1941, together with total and average earnings is given 
at p. 654 of the 1947 Year Book. More detailed information on earnings and 
employment of wage-earners during the same period is given in Vol. VI, Census 
of Canada 1941, for Canada, the provinces, counties and census divisions, for urban 
centres of 1,000 population or over and for certain metropolitan areas. Wage- 
earners are there classified by occupation, industry, conjugal condition, age and 
sex, earnings and weeks employed. Preliminary data on the number of wage- 
earners by amount of earnings are available from the 1946 Census of the Prairie 
Provinces for urban centres of 5,000 population or over in Bulletin 7-6010. 
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Canada, nearly 4,000 miles in length from east to west, with the main topo- 
graphic barriers running in a north-south direction, and a relatively small population 
of 12,888,000 (1948 estimate) thinly distributed along the southern strip of this 
vast area, presents unusual difficulties from the standpoint of transportation. 
Different parts of the country are shut off from each other by areas of rough, rocky 
forest terrain, such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec, the 
areas north of Lakes Huron and Superior, dividing the industrial region of Ontario 
and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies, and the barriers interposed 
by the mountains of British Columbia. 
distributed and producing for export, as well as for consumption in distant portions 


of the country itself, cheap transportation is a necessity of life. 
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In order to appraise the value of each of the agencies of transportation, this 
Chapter of the Year Book, after treating of Government control over agencies of 
transportation and communication in Part I, deals with the four main agencies, 
namely, carriers by rail, road, water and air, in Parts II, III, IV and V, respectively. 
In each Part the arrangement is intended to show: (1) the plant, equipment and 
facilities available; (2) the cost to the Canadian people; and (8) the traffic carried 
or services performed, in so far as statistics are available for each agency. 


Scarcely less important than transportation from the social and economic 
viewpoints, is the development of communications in a country so vast and with 
population centres so scattered. ‘The Post Office has been a great factor in pro- 
moting solidarity among the people and this same objective is being further aided 
by radio. Telegraphs and telephones have done much to lessen distances and make 
for closer relationships—the rural telephone being of particular social and economic 
benefit in country districts. The press, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable 
rates, and by low second-class mail rates to all parts of the country, has.been helpful 
in developing national sentiment. These means of communication are dealt with 
in Parts VI, VII, VIII and IX. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Section 1.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Transportation* 


Carriers by rail, road, water and air are, or should be, inter-related parts of an 
integral whole where each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary 
transportation. The Federal Department of Transport was organized on Nov. 2, 
1936, under authority of c. 34 of the Statutes of 1936, to unify in one Department 
the control and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, 
civil aviation, radio and meteorology. 


The business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a 
‘natural monopoly’, i.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently 
and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a 
particular type of service throughout the country. For this reason there has been 
a strong tendency toward consolidation and amalgamation over the past half 
century. The outstanding example of these consolidations in Canada in recent 
years is the concentration of control of the railways of the country in the hands of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National Railways. 


Such control inevitably brings with it elements of monopoly and possible over- 
charge, and it has been deemed advisable in Canada, as in other countries, to set up 
authorities to control the rates to be charged and other conditions under which 
services to the public are to be rendered by common carriers. This control, so far 
as the railways within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government are concerned, 
is now in the hands of the Board of Transport Commissioners. From time to time 
the regulatory authority of the Commission has been extended to a limited extent 
to other utilities (see under “‘Air Transport Board” below). 


_ * This material has been compiled in co-operation with the Board of Transport Commissioners, the 
Air Transport Board and the Department of Transport. 
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Besides the Board of Transport Commissioners, there exist, in several of the 
provinces, bodies that undertake among their duties the supervision and control of 
local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the provinces, and the 
regulation of their rates for service. Among these are the Ontario Department of 
Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, estab- 
lished in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established in 1909, the 
Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and the Public Utilities 
Commission of Manitoba. In the three most westerly provinces these same duties 
are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—An explanation 
of the situation that led to the introduction of railway regulation by commission 
in Canada, as well as other information relating to the organization of the Board, 
procedure, judgments, etc., is given at pp. 633-634 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Powers of the Board.—With regard to transport by rail, these powers cover 
matters relating to the location, construction and operation of railways. The most 
important of these has to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into 
standard and special; freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard 
rates are maximum rates and the only ones that must be approved by the Board 
before they are applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum 
rates, may be applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a 
change of rates has been advertised. Important rate adjustments, however, usually 
come to the notice of the Commission, for a changed rate alters the extent of the 
territory in which a shipper can compete and on this account he is likely to appeal 
the case to the Commission. 


By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regulation of telephone, telegraph 
and express rates was given to the Commission, but with narrower powers than 
were given to it in dealing with railways. By the Transport Act, 19388, (as amended 
by 8 Geo. VI, c. 25, 1944, and by 9 Geo. VI, c. 82, 1945) and since Jan. 15, 1939, 
following a proclamation of the Governor in Council to that effect, the Board has 
power to issue licences to ships engaged in the. transportation of passengers or 
goods on the Great Lakes and the Mackenzie River, as defined in Sect. 2, Subsection 1 
(f) and (hh) of the Transport Act, 1938. The Board is required to perform the func- 
tions vested in it under the Transport Act and the Railway Act with the object of 
co-ordinating and harmonizing the operations of all carriers engaged in transport by 
railways and ships. The Board may require every applicant for a licence under the 
Transport Act to establish public convenience and necessity to its satisfaction and 
take into consideration the financial responsibility of a licensee or applicant. The 
Board may, in the licence, state the ports between which the ships named therein 
may carry goods or passengers and the schedule of services which shall be main- 
tained; every standard tariff and every amendment and supplement thereto shall 
require the approval of the Board before it becomes effective. 


On Jan. 1, 1947, a new division was added to the organization of the Board, 
namely, the Bureau of Transportation Economics. This new Bureau amalgamated 
the Economics Division of|the Board of Transport Commissioners and the Economics 
Division of the Air Transport Board under one head. Its main duties consist of 
supplying these two bodies with the result of economic studies in the general trans- 
portation field and with reports regarding the economic aspects of the particular 
cases submitted for determination. 
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The Prime Minister on June 8, 1948, announced proposed legislation with 
reference to Government plans for a reconstitution of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners in view of substantially increased responsibilities which it is expected 
that Board will have to assume over the coming years. 


A single Act was later passed, June 16, 1948, to amend the Boitees Act, the 
Exchequer Court Act and the Judges Act, 1946. This Act provided that a Judge 
' of the Exchequer Court of Canada holds the office of Chief Commissioner of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Such Judge, however, while acting as Chief 
Commissioner, devotes his full time to the work of the Board. 


The Act also provided, with a consequential amendment in the Judges Act of 
1946, that in the light of the foregoing change, the Exchequer Court be increased 
by one, to consist thereafter of the President and four Judges, instead of the President 
and three Judges as at present. 


The Act does not in any way change the term of appointment to. the post of 
Chief Commissioner from a ten-year period. When a Judge of, the Exchequer 
Court has served for this term as Chief Commissioner he will, unless his term of 
office is extended, return to the Exchequer Court; his successor will then be appointed 
from that body. 


Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in 
September, 1944, as a result of an amendment to the Aeronautics Act (8 Geo. VI, 
c. 28). The Board’s main function is the economic regulation of commercial 
air services in Canada, which includes the issue of licences to all such services and 
the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of tariffs and schedules, public 
liability, and standards of service to the public. The latest regulations respecting 
commercial air services made by the Air Transport Board, under the Aeronautics 
Act, were approved by Order in Council P.C. 972 of Mar. 25, 1947, and became 
effective on Apr. 9, 1947. These Regulations, which were made pursuant to amend- 
ments to the Aeronautics Act of Dec. 15, 1945 (9 and 10 Geo. VI, c. 9), deal with the 
classifications of air carriers, applications for licences, accounts, records and reports, 
traffic, tolls and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory instructions 
are issued by the Board in the form of Directives, which are made consistent with 
the Regulations. 


In addition to the regulatory function, the Act lays upon the Board the duty 
to advise the Minister in the exercise of his duties and powers under the Act in all 
matters relating to civil aviation. 


The Board consists of three members, including the chairman, and the organi- 
zation of the Board’s staff comprises a Secretary’s Branch, which includes the 
Administrative and Licensing Divisions; a Legal Adviser, who is the Chief Legal 
Adviser to the Canadian Government on all matters of domestic and international 
air law; an Examiner, who conducts public hearings by order of the Board; a 
Traffic Branch, and a Research Aeronautical Engineering Branch. 


Financial and operating statistics are collected under the authority of the 
Board’s Regulations by the Bureau of Transportation Economics which was estab- 
lished, in 1947, under the administration of the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and serves that Board as well as the Air Transport Board. 
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Up to Dec. 31, 1947, the Board had issued 24 licences for domestic scheduled 
air services, totalling 22,266 route miles; 22 licences for international air services, 
totalling 4,707 route miles. In addition to the above, 225 licences had been issued 
for non-scheduled commercial air transport services, and 27 licences for commercial 
air enterprises not involving the transport of passengers or goods. 


Section 2.._Government Control Over Agencies of 
Communication* 


The development and control of radio-communication in Canada from the 
beginning of the century is outlined at pp. 644-646 of the 1945 Year Book. 


The present phase of national radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon in 


1936, when, with the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
(see pp. 772-777). The new Act gave the Corporation much wider powers in the 
operation of the system, and was modelled very largely along the lines of the Act 
governing the British Broadcasting Corporation. The technical control of all 
broadcasting stations reverted to the Minister of Transport, who was also 
empowered to make regulations for the control of any equipment liable to cause 

interference with radio reception. : 


Under the Radio Act, 1938, radio stations including broadcasting stations 
may be established only under, and in accordance with, licences granted by the 
Minister of Transport, and, with the exception of those matters covered by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, radio-communications are regulated under the 
Radio Act, 1938, and annexed Regulations. Licences for radio stations may be 
issued only to British subjects or to companies or corporations created or incor- 
porated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada or any of the provinces thereof 
or any country of the British Commonwealth. 


In addition to the requirements of these Acts and Regulations, all radio-com- 
munication matters are administered in accordance with the provisions of the 
International Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed 
thereto, as well as such Regional Agreements as the Inter-American Telecommuni- 
cations Convention and Inter-American Agreement, and the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


By Order in Council P.C. 2526, dated June 8, 1948, responsibility for telegraph 
and telephone services formerly operated by the Federal Department of Public 
Works was transferred to the Minister of Transport. The general object of these 
services is to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts 
where commercial companies do not enter into the field and where the population 
must receive adequate communication services in the public interest. 

Landline telegraph and telephone tariffs and tolls, charged by Dominion 
incorporated companies, are regulated by the Board of Transport Commissioners 
under the provisions of the Railway Act. 

Tariffs and tolls charged to the public by individuals or companies, for radio 
telephone or telegraph communications within Canada, are likewise regulated by 


the Board of Transport Commissioners, under the provisions of the Railway Act, 
and the Regulations made under the Radio Act, 1938. 


* Revised by the Department of Transport. 
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PART II.—RAILWAYS* 


The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three Sections dealing, 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways and express companies. 


Section 1.—Steam Railways 


The steam railway is the most important transportation agency from the 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled and the statistical field is more 
completely covered for this form of transportation than for any other. 


Historical.—A brief historical sketch of the development of steam railways in 
Canada is given at pp. 635-638 of the 1940 Year Book. Other details are given 
at pp. 616-623 of the 1922-23 Year Book, at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book and 
at pp. 694-698 of the 1934-35 Year Book. An article at pp. 648-651 of the 1945 
edition deals with the wartime role of the steam railways of Canada. 


Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment of Steam Railways 


Although construction was begun in 18385 on the first railway in Canada—the 
short link of 16 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—there were only 
66 miles of railway in operation by 1850. The first great period of construction 
was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and Great Western Railways, as well as 
numerous smaller lines, were built. The building of the Intercolonial and the 
Canadian Pacific Railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive railway building from 1900 to 
1917, the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
Railways were constructed. 

During the past decade, there has been a tendency for railway mileages to 
decline slightly because of the abandonment of unprofitable lines. Of the 42,335 
miles of single track operated in 1946, 21,556 were Canadian National lines. 


* Revised and checked by G. S. Wrong, Director, Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. More detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. Certain of the 
financial statistics are compiled in co-operation with the Department of Transport. 


1.—Record of Steam-Railway Mileage, 1900-46 


Notr.—Corresponding figures of total mileage of single track for the years 1835 to 1899 are given at 
p. 546 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Total Mileage (Single Track) Mileage, by Provinces 
Miles Miles Miles 
Year’ | in Op-|| Year | inOp-|| Year | in Op- BON ee 1931 | 1936 | 1941 | 1946 
eration eration eration ae aoe ee 
No. No. No. miles | miles | miles | miles 
Single Track— 
1900....} 17,657|) 1916..| 36,985]! 1931..] 42,280] Prince Edward Island.. 286 286 286 286 
1901....} 18,140} 1917. .| 38,369] 1982..| 42,409] Nova Scotia............ 1,418] 1,397} 1,396) 1,396 
1902....} 18,714) 1918..| 38,252) 1983..| 42,3386] New Brunswick........ 1,934] 1,871] 1,836) 1,836 
1903....] 18,988! 19191..) 38,329} 1984..| 42,270] Quebec................. 4,926] 4,777] 4,789] 4,765 
1904; 2...) 19,431!) 19192..| 38,495}, 1935... 42,9161 Ontarios..J...2... .0.2.. 10,905} 10,746] 10,476) 10,464 
Manitoba ance ee 4,419] 4,860} 4,854] 4,836 
1905....] 20,487] 1920. .| 38, 805|| 1936..| 42,552] Saskatchewan.......... 8,268] 8,624] 8,777) 8,783 
L0G QUA 23N O21 e389 TON lel O3 aaa 2 eon oeeAll pertain meee a ee 5,630} 5,687) 5,747) 5,686 
1907....] 22,446)) 1922..|} 39,358] 1938..] 42,742]. British Columbia....... 4,097) 3,907] 3,883] 3,886 
1908... .) 22, 966)|) 1923. .| 39,654), 1939...1 42,6371 Yukon.3..0..2......5-2 58 58 58 58 
1909....] 24,104!) 1924. .| 40,059|) 1940..} 42,565] In United States........ 339 339 339 339 


1910....| 24,731} 1925..} 40,350) 1941..| 42,441] ‘Totals, Single Track...| 42,280] 42,552) 42,441) 42,335 
1911....] 25,400)) 1926. .] 40,350} 1942. .| 42,339 


1912....| 26,840) 1927..| 40,570 1943..) 42,346]Second track............. 2,688} 2,500} 2,499] 2,486 
1913....} 29,304) 1928..) 41,022] 1944. .| 42, 336)Industrial track........... 1,606} 1,401} 1,551) 1,870 
1914,...] 30,795} 1929. .} 41,380) 1945. .| 42,352] Yard track and sidings....| 10,277} 10,239] 10,210) 10,314 


1915....} 34,882] 1930..| 42,047! 1946. .) 42,335 
Grand Totals........ 56,851| 56,692| 56,701! 57,005 


1 As at June 30 for this and previous years. 2 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 
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Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 
that between 1920 and 1946, the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-779 
tons to 42-598 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 48-010 tons, of coal cars from 43-404 
tons to 56-733 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 44-044 tons. The 
average tractive power of the locomotives increased from 31,112 Ib. in 1920 to 
41,907 Ib. in 1946. , 


2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1940-46 


Type 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
No No No No. No No No 
Locomotives 

IBASRENGOT eee ene esa ae 1,189 1,124 1,197 1,213 893 933 945 
IT elp liter cs echraa cram mere ke 2,374 2,339 20! 2,376 2,640 2,606 2,599 
SN GB UE OLOVL IY Ames, 5 iat etea RA rhea B 709 696 726 731 836 843 843 
RH GCLTIC TMs. tie talon ocean. 34 34 34 34 34 34 34 

Compression ignition oil 
Slechrics. 4. ae ean haat ae ae 2 6 7 10 13 15 29 
Totals, Locomotives..... 4,308 4,199 4,315 4,364 4,416 4,431 4,450 


ISNT StyCLASS Feat Meee ists. cok ack 1,860 1, 886 1,973 2,007 1,984 1,965 1,947 
SECONGICIASS! Hoe meas se eee 242 246 259 273 pe 2 230 
Wompinavions, 2.2...) cack 370 361 364 366 364 356 354 
Mam Tor anibasseeeares o-sr cts So )ops 358 371 385 395 380 379 378 
PITTS Se rere te ctesioiees oats cues 194 182 192 192 196 196 197 
BarlOurae see lacie et es te lets s 235 222 205 156 142 142 160 
Sleepinghs etest. cee os so oe ee 915 901 880 783 789 787 770 
Baggage, express and postal... 1,576 1,553 1,576 1,656 1,658 1,645 1,634 
WIGEOF-CATS ruse ac ecisen coe ok 83 77 75 73 71 68 64 
Oilerwrcee rete seas saan 4342 4362 4332 4182 4112 4102 407 

Totals, Passenger Cars!... 6,267 6,235 6,342 6,319 6,263 6,211 6,141 

Freight Cars 

IB OKeeaa ees ens Ne: ree ars 116,629 | 112,134 | 110,916 | 112,815 | 117,068 | 117,886 | 116,809 
LUE ais 5 Se Boke 8 Se aGetonibkt aoe 12,049 11,897 11,998 10, 870 10, 953 10, 892 10, 868 
LOCK ee re ee rei ee 5, 866 5, 753 6,029 6,510 6,471 6, 437 6,382 
Cle ISS ee See ee eer 17, 453 17,505 18,106 19, 900 21,104 21,340 20, 938 
TREN eens Se ae 389 366 362 348 348 343 358 
Peirigeraton.s.a.:. seeea aca: 6, 534 6,191 6,372 6,424 6, 587 6,372 6, 467 
Othonertstwe feo aces Pas LZ iz 1,3948 1,528 19523 1,536 1,499 dog 


Totals, Freight Cars....| 160,697 | 155,240 | 155,311 | 158,390 | 164,067 | 164,769 | 163,345 


1 Includes Pullman Company cars in Canadian service. 2 Includes 3 auto-railers. 3 Includes 
1 auto-railer. 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Steam Railways 


The tables in this Subsection deal with capital liability, capital investment, 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings, and Government aid 
to steam railways. However, the presentation of the financial statistics of railways 
in Canada would not be complete without some detailed consideration of the finances 
of the Government-owned railways. This is given in the latter part of the Sub- 
section. Further statistics of revenue are included in Table 9, where they are 
shown in relation to traffic. Statistics of individual railways, covering single- 
track mileage, capital, earnings and operating expenses, may be found in the 
annual report “Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada”’, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Capital Liability.—The great increase after 1922 in the capital liability of the 
steam railways of Canada is due to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways 
and investment in road and equipment of Government railways as part of the 
capital liability of the railways. The reduction after 1937, brought about by the 
Canadian National Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), is explained at p. 644 of 
the 1939 Year Book. 


3.—Capital Liability! of Steam Railways, 1927-46 
Norse.—Figures for the years 1876 to 1925, inclusive, are given at p. 649 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 


ee ee Se Sn |) 


1927...] 1,830,215, 248) 2,252, 256,367) 3,582,471,615} 1937...| 1,839,619,361] 1,534,450, 789] 3,374,070, 150 
1928...| 1,357,017, 703) 2,306, 554,996} 3,663,572, 699] 1938...] 1,836, 882,650} 1,568, 269,672] 3,405, 152,322 
1929...| 1,405, 622,070} 2,497,054, 907] 3,902,676,977|]) 1939...] 1,834,329, 209) 1,533,373, 521] 3,367, 702,730 
1930...] 1,481,324, 003] 2,595, 145,308) 4,026, 469,311) 1940...| 1,762,473,489] 1,617, 561,683] 3,380,035, 172 
1931...] 1,438,050, 759] 2,793,971,329] 4, 232,022,088] 1941...| 1,697,545, 699] 1,699,942, 865) 3,397, 488, 564 


1932...] 1,487,489, 430] 2,934, 182,332] 4,371,671, 762] 1942...| 1,578, 254,765) 1,793,579,270) 3,371, 834,035 
1933...] 1,488, 834,552) 2,951,690, 468] 4,390,525,020) 1943...| 1,614,936, 131} 1,741, 664,036) 3,356, 600, 167 
1934...] 1,487,334, 152] 2,966,505, 594) 4,403, 839,746) 1944...| 1,636,064, 822) 1, 707,801,676] 3,343, 866, 498 
1935. ..] 1,483, 849,530] 3,026,414, 779) 4,460, 264,309] 1945... 1,631,973,055) 1,701,786, 899} 3,333,759, 954 
1936...} 1,425, 193,791] 3,062,411, 720} 4,487,605, 511]/ 1946...] 1,624,753, 709] 1,665, 844, 138) 3,290, 597, 847 


1 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


Capital Investment.—The reduction in capital liability during 1946 as 
shown in Table 3 compared with an increase in investments in road and equipment 
in Table 4 reflects the improved net income earned during the war years. The two 
major railways showed a net reduction of over $41,000,000 and the Canadian 
National purchased the Manitoba Railway, thus retiring stocks and bonds carried 
by it at $7,000,000. The investment account in recent years has also been affected 
by write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property to other Government 
Departments, etc. 


4.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, 1941-46 


Investment 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
Road eee eres Cr 422,363 74,972 71, 838|Cr. 4,452 2,793,751 3,376,385 
Equipment.... = = 7,935|Cr. 35, 570 85, 985 136, 196 
General....... 3,776 - 1,688 252 - - 
Motals et. tee Cr 418, 587 74, 972 81,461/Cr 39,770 2,879, 736 3,512, 581 
Additions and . 
Betterments— 
Road In ear Cie 8,786, 600 46,537,5891|Cr. 8,895, 492 11, 147,929 3, 224, 843 20,639,010 
Equipment.... 9,566, 002 19, 6038, 725 28, 214, 476 44, 239, 856 20,581,957| . 14,582,489 
eneral....... Cr. 17,.112|Cr2 89 418,705 2,081/Cr. 24, 644 123,029 
Undistributed.|Cr. 265,260)Cr. 11,917 - - 450|Cr. 2,072 . 
‘Lotalseeneae 18,070, 230 66, 129, 308 19, 737, 689 55,389, 866 23, 782, 606 35, 342, 456 


——— | | | 


Totals, Invest- 
ments as a 
Dee. 31........ 35167,220,888] 3,227,547,090| 3,242,589,933| 3,299,272,994| 3,322, 741,172] 3,355,712, 911 


1 Includes $74,728,521 transferred to depreciation reserve and a credit of $34,534,220 transferred to 
premium on capital and debenture stocks. 2 Details of this item are given in the annual report 
“Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada” issued by Transportation and Public Utilities Division of the 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Earnings and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenses to revenues, 
of Canadian railways increased from around 70 p.c. to over 90 p.c. between 1917-20, 
and remained high thereafter. The United States Government took over the opera- 
tion of the United States railways and increased the rates of pay of the railway 
employees when that country entered the First World War. The Canadian railways 
were also obliged to make corresponding increases and these have been the chief 
factor, in increased operating ratio. Declining revenues without corresponding 
reductions in expenses during the depression period also maintained the high ratio. 
‘The period from 1938 to 1943 showed a sharp decline in this ratio, due primarily 
to the greatly increased freight traffic occasioned by the Second World War and 
a subsequent acceleration in gross earnings. A steadily rising trend has been in 
evidence since 1948. . 


5.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways; 1936-46 


Notre.—Gross earnings and operating expenses for the years 1875 to 1914 are given at p. 434 of the 1916-17 
Year Book. The analyses per mile of line and per train mile go back to 1908 only and are given for 1908 
to 1916 at p- 435 of the 1916-17 Year Book. Corresponding figures for the years 1915 to 1925 are given at 
p. 550 of the 1941 Year Book and for 1926 to 1935 at p. 585 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Freight | Passenger 
Train Train 


Ratio of Per Mile of Line 
epee Gross Operating | Expenses Be ay Pongnte 
Earnings Expenses to Tia ie” Vibaasniboey 
Receipts 3 g ng 
Gross |Operating Net Train Train 
Earnings | Expenses | Earnings Mile Mile 
$ $ p.c $ $ $ $ $ 
1936. . 334,768,557 | 283,345,968 84-64 7,839 6, 634 1,205 5-10 1-79 
LOB Tea UES 355,103,271 | 300,652,548 84-67 8,316 7,041 1,275 5-17 1-74 
1938.. 336, 833,400 | 295,705, 638 87-79 7, 888 6, 925 963 5-18 1-67 
1939. 367,179,095 | 304,373,285 82-89 8, 604 Walee 1,472 5-48 1-67 
19400 ae 429,142,659 | 335,287,503 78-13 10,074 7,870 2,204 5-63 1-97 
q940Tt Hh. 538,291,947 | 403,783,542 75-00 12,673 9,504 3,169 5-78 2-25 
1942 iad 663,610,570 | 485,783,584 73-20 15, 659 11, 463 4,196 6-53 2-93 
1943. 778,914,565 | 560,597,204 71-98 18,398 13,241 5, 157 6-98 3°68 
1944....... 796,636,786 | 634,774,021 79-68 18,861 15,029 3, 832 6-91 3-82 
1945. 774,971,360 | 631,497,562 81-49 18,331 14, 937 3,394 6-92 3-70 
19AB Ne 5k 718,501,764 | 628,529,472 86-79 16, 967 14,724 2,243 6-83 3-21 
6.— Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1943-46 
Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c $ p.c 
’ Way and structures........ 120,597,853] 21-5) 138,250,189} 21-8] 182,470,385] 21-0) 122,093,160} 19-6 
PUVEHDINEN US, Nek sicko ores 2 130,009,452] 23-2) 146,692,062] 23-1) 144,500,231) 22-9) 135,933,150} ‘21-8 
BUPA ate Pe’. aici em eects ses 10,542,715} 1-9} 11,146,008} 1-8] 11,203,744) 1-7) 13,781,898] 2-2 
Man Spor bapiOMe ccs o. ck ere 261,689,121) 46-7) 295,852,998} 46-6] 297,754,037] 47-2) 304,519,487) 48-8 
General and miscellaneous.| 37,758,063 6+7| 42, 832, 764 6-7| 45,569,165) 7-2) 47,201,827 7°6 
MP OGRIS en ose coo 560,597,204) 100-0) 634,774,021) 100-0) 631,497,562) 100-0) 623,529,472) 100-0 


Railway Salaries and Wages.—The number of employees registered an 
increase in 1946 over 1988 of 41-2 p.c. while salaries and wages increased by 103-4 
p.c. The latter rise was due to an increase in time worked per employee as well as 
to increased rates of pay. Maintenance of equipment employees, on hourly rates, 
worked 11-5 p.c. more hours and were paid 52-7 p.c. more wages per employee 
and transportation employees worked an average of 9-3 p.c. more hours for an 
increase in pay of 46 p.c. 
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7.—Steam Railway Employment and Salaries and Wages, 1936-46 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for the years 1912-35 are given at p. 551 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Ratio of 
: Average Operating Salaries 

Venn Hmploveest eu we Balaties and Wages to— 

Wages Gross |Operating 

arnings | Expenses 
No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
LOS Gc eAe eos one ORT eR ar re cic onan s Sere 132,781 182, 638, 365 inowe 49-9 59-0 
VOD Teta fe eee eee Serre ate ER Uae th Babine 133753 193, 557, 663 1,447 49-8 58-8 
LOS SCR. MeMar rete ae tar Reve h wiser a ere RNa tee 127, 747 195,108,351 1,531 52-8 60-2 
TQS Ore iee ees ee Set ue texas crelearsiar co cterennrete meeting 129,362 200,373, 668 1,549 50-3 60-7 
L940. A eee eee ere eee Rik choperhe sateen ane Seles 135, 700 214, 505, 163 1,581 45-0 57-5 
QAI ON Rete cet cute areca ont orgs soance Anise eee 148, 746 252,398, 865 1,697 42-0 56-0 
Dies Sy BASE Bano oer ame Mo onli ha come ates 157, 740 291, 416, 755 1, 847 39-6 | 54-1 
LGA Pics sestete sea aie eee oe te ee eae 169, 663 323, 801, 645 1,908 37-8 52-5 
GAA oN ee, Sertc ctr, dicaeenc tna Met SRR a 175,095 372, 064, 6132 2,125 42-9 53-8 
1 i artes bolero ig Mie. ae ete ese ne scene com omnes A 180, 603 371, 814,379 2,059 43-8 55-2 
OA Gem crane cine Sac Shi cee See ose eens 180,383 396, 856, 901 2,200 50-2 57-8 


1 Includes employees and wages for ‘‘outside operations’? amounting to from 38 p.c. to 6 p.c. of total 
employees and 2 p.c. to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. 2 Includes approximately $10,000,000 
wages earned in 1943. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for Federal 
and Provincial Governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of 
assistance. The form of aid was generally a bonus of a fixed amount per mile of 
railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land other than for right-of-way 
were also made. 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees 
of debenture issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the 
Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that system, except those for 
rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. No new land 
grants or cash subsidies have been advanced by either the Federal or Provincial 
Governments since 1939 and the situation, as it existed at Dec. 31, 1940, is set out 
at pp. 587-588 of the 1942 Year Book. 


During the era of railway expansion before the First World War, Provincial 
Governments guaranteed the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were 
incorporated in the Canadian National Railways. As these bonds mature or 
are called they are paid off by the Canadian National Railways. in large measure 
through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with Federal Government guarantee. 
In this manner, bonds guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and New Brunswick have been eliminated in recent years. 


z 
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8.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Federal and Provincial Governments, 
as at Dec. 31, 1946 
Canadian Other 
Government National Bailwaye Total 
is $ $ $ 
Provincial Governments— 
ING WieSTUNS WICK earache ea Mode eR eee oe es Nil 465,000 465,000 
DIOS OLN Ita. o/s waar AER eee tees ok 1,952,108 Nil 1,952,108 
Totals, Provincial Governments.......... 1,952,108 465,000 2,417,108 
MOST CLOVELAMIENE Asie, Shines isms eke tenia a Sieve Meets 478, 505, 889 Nil 478, 505, 889 
Grande Totals .. A whee eke 480,457,997 465,000 480,922,997 1 


1 Does not include $8,314,321 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand 
Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National System, on which interest and dividends are guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government. 


Subsection 3.—Steam Railway Traffic 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—Table 9 shows the passenger and freight 
statistics for all steam railways for the years 1936-46. A separate analysis is given 
in Subsection 4 of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways, 
since, being controlled by the Federal Government, the information is considered 
of special interest. 


9.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1936-46 


Notre.—Corresponding figures for 1910-15 are given at pp. 628-629 of the 1922-23 Year Book, for 1916-30 
at pp. 652-653 of the 1937 edition and for 1931-35 at pp. 592-598 of the 1942 edition. 


PASSENGERS 
Year Revenue Passenger- Passengers Passengers 
Passenger- Ty a Passengers C sen d Carried One 
Train Car Miles! Carried? One Mil Mile per 
Miles! SE cane age Mile of Line 
No. No. No. No. No. 
UES: Sas ohne ee 33,221,771 | 274,668,982 20,497,616 | 1,726,058, 974 40,415 
LISP oe <i cae Sees ir eae See 36,598,153 | 290,836,907 22,038,709 | 1,929,442, 930 45,184 
AOS Rare eet ced dane vert RT: 5 cxe across 36,274,204 | 285,004,367 20; ORU196 | 2 1.7883 177,050 41,760 
OY oe Bee BA ee ee 36,526,808 | 284,259,591 20,482,296 | 1,751,973,333 41,053 
BOAO Rhee y: Uke mint Paapsrr oie ci fis 37,293,721 | 296,077,068 21,969,871 | 2,176,467,876 51,090 
HOA irre iene inch el ond Bones congo 39,947,184 | 337,144,753 29,779,241 | 3,205,541, 530 75,467 
LE on OR: eee eee 43,271,994 395,118,691 47,596, 602 4,989, 295, 894 117,728 
WOR RTS Sore nla Soke g hove 45,745,039 | 433,828,200 57,175,840 | 6,525,064, 000 154, 122 
OU gs ee nea ee ne ee 46,575,706 | 450,042,986 60,335,950 | 6,873, 188,000 162, 729 
UA RRNEE ea Sac) diye de tte eps ik 47,067,607 | 447,822,527 53,407,845 | 6,380, 155,000 150,917 
OS SMa aot i reicieits Maren ais 45,700,856 | 415,890,589 43,405,177 | 4,648, 558,000 109,773 
Average Passenger- 
Receipts Average Average Average Train 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per 
Passenger Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- 
Mile Train Mile 
cts. $ miles No. $ 
LADS UN cl oreo ne a ae a 2-08 1-75 84 523 1-79 
PERS fet Sie Vere sas asecsinavers 2-02 1-76 88 53 1-74 
WUBOME Scie oae Al see seers 2-07 1-77 85 49 1-67 
ORG) Soli Mae eee 2-06 1-76 86 48 1-67 
RUMUROE IT Ciclo cs irs we. 0's ore « 1-96 1-94 99 58 1-97 
SITS. Ts Se 0S ee ee 1-86 2-01 108 80 2-25 
MI OTE AO cea o vis e's.a, 4 o's"5 1-83 1-92 105 115 2-93 
Mes ap SER ey. des ceielniare sic Gee's 1-90 2-16 114 143 3-68 
Be IE is Scots. oe ices an 1-92 2-18 114 148 3-82 
ES ee Se ae tl a 1-96 2-34 120 136 3-70 
ns a 2-15 2-30 107 102 3-21 
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9.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1936-46—concl. 


FREIGHT 
ca perenne hr ee eee 
Train Train Car Carried‘ One Mile One Mile per 
Miles Miles? Mile of Line 
No No tons tons tons 
ISBORe re Ree TEA oes 50,219,782 | 1,795,275, 640 75,846,566 | 26,414,113, 720 618, 482 
LOS Tater th ce mee men meine ot 52,349,342 | 1,881,712, 546 82,220,374 | 26,926, 054,021 630, 557 
LIBS) Bee Re wr Wenn ec retee ss ois 49,432,589 | 1,769,787, 848 76,175,305 | 26, 834, 696, 695 628, 433 
LOSS senrrnren roe se reine aetis 52,231,620 | 1,944, 530,366 84,631,122 | 31,464,991, 270 737,299 
TOADS See aera tment ecb s fois 59,488,226 | 2,272, 551,025 97,947,541 | 37,898, 196, 157 889, 608 
LOA eres air cena tre tha aie ae save orem 72,847,697 | 2,848,006,314 | 116,808,091 | 49,982,478, 000 1,176,723 
O42 ae eee eo Saher e Ne 77,080,637 | 2,968,594,473 | 134,674,537 | 56, 153, 953,000 1,325,011 
O43 Mebrseed a tsiehcaee mee eee 81,443,279 | 3,132,419,669 | 153,314,264 | 63,915,074, 000 1,509, 674 
OARS eeNe shoe gia cstydiens iecorentare 83,564,629 | 3,297,475,933 | 155,326,332 | 65,928,078, 000 1,560, 908 
OA ene Aetie AM ecto var ean oe 80,712,589 | 3,189,311,345 | 147,348,566 | 63,349,095,000 | 1,498, 465 
GEG ae retest cota See naureelee: 77,794,963 | 2,973,411,653 | 139,256,125 | 55,310,308,000 | . 1,306,121 
Roc, |. Roosipte | eter, | ceeate, | pcre, a 
per Ton Faull = Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile Haul Tons Car Mile Mile . 
cts $ miles tons tons $ 
TOBE. os cos aie Oe oe cee: 0-969 3-38 348 526 24-73 5-10 
193 (aoa oreatenre Ratine Sate eee 1-005 3-29 327 514 23-90 5-17 
LOB Sisley ete hae 0-954 3°36 352 543 25-59 5-18 
103 O Neen AN RS ee lets cis eta 0-909 3°38 372 602 27-28 5-48 
TOAD eer istsctcrs ote Mice 0-882 3°41 387 638 28-39 5-63 
ROGUE at bes ove tive arsnererero see 0-843 3°61 428 686 29-71 5-78 
LOAD eer ass Sale vere se ReerA lets 0-896 3°74 417 729 30-71 6-53 
194A AS Manca Maye cen 0-890 3-71 417 785 32-75 6-98 
Oa Rae lne deteeieinelsats octecstove 0-876 3°72 424 789 32-70 6-91 
Ue area aae aan ney ACAD ke 0-882 3°79 430 785 32-57 6-92 
1946 eer inen een huenme en 0-961 3°82 397 711 29-95 6-83 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail, etc., cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Includes caboose 
miles and excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 4 Duplications eliminated; 


see Table 10 for details of freight rege ite 


Commodities Hauled.—Revenue freight hauled by the railways declined. 


to 139,256,125 tons in 1946 from 147,348,566 tons in 1945, or by 5-5 p.c. The peak 
was reached in 1944 when 155,326,332 tons were transported. The average haul was 
430 miles in 1945 but dropped to 397 miles in 1946 with a consequent larger decline 
in ton-miles. The principal decreases in 1946 traffic from 1945 occurred in wheat 
(a decrease of 6,707,674 tons to 12,195,199 tons) and in other grains, animal products, 
lignite coal and coke, ores and concentrates, automobiles and other manufactures. 
(See Table 10.) Gasoline and petroleum products declined from 8,056,963 tons 
in 1945 to 4,608,415 tons in 1946; during the war years there was a very heavy 
intransit movement on Canadian lines between United States stations but as 
normal petroleum distribution facilities such as tankers and pipe lines were restored 
or improved, this movement was greatly reduced. 


a Mh iS 
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10.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1942-46 


Norg.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
ways is counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National 
System, but the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the 
Canadian sections of United States railways. 


Group and Product 1942 | 1943 1944 1945 1946 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products 
MO Ge crete tthe esi a s state als atc elnidacte 11,564,297 | 18,371,658 | 19,166,310 | 18,902,873 | 12,195,199 
ROLES ee Ree ate eae oe tievane 2 Met veoh .ctepth 1,338, 866 3,034, 224 3,274, 128 3,665, 012 8,352,329 
NBR OTS aM ene onic teeaks, else 2,809,175 4,721,579 4,263, 697 4,294,454 3,630,519 
BIT ee cae eee ak RE esa vie ee 2,046, 132 2,352,518 2,438, 640 2,621, 881 2,672,368 
Wpner millsproducts.c.. lives 2sices «ce esas 2,590,758 | 3,360,673 | 3,416,639 | 3,538,199 } 3,853,012 
Other agricultural products.............. 3,788,123 | 4,136,586 | 4,716,705 | 4,803,909 | 5,168,436 
Totals, Agricultural Products...... 24,137,351 | 30,977,238 | 37,276,119 | 37,826,328 | 30,871,863 
Animal Products 
Wervarstock wes seek sae seed ets 960,217 | 1,158,591 | 1,383,003 | 1,341,491 | 1,229,185 
Meats and other edible packing-house 
DLOCUCTR Se he ee See noes x 1,148,516 | 1,219,789 | 1,422,365 |} 1,233,710 | 1,053,581 
Other animal products..............%.... 1,073,037 1,104,359 1,156, 657 1,152,580 974,079 
Totals, Animal Products.......... 3,181,770 | 3,477,739 | 3,962,025 | 3,727,781 | 3,256,845 
Mine Products 
WoOAl RUG NTACIUC ee ss cc eter onth 6 cts 4,676,540 | 4,720,325 | 4,499,947 | 3,506,113 | 4,853,090 
WGA DIGUININOUS re oe cise exile vee ites 15,259,888 | 15,871,518 | 14,870,676 | 18,599,473 | 14,976,072 
Coslsib-pisuminousy >... sc as. ep eto ees es 1 1 1 1,824,055 | 2,660,006 
(Cle yeas VFS Ie er arr Autlly ec pear ee 3,448,824 | 4,092,255 | 3,450,644 | 1,976,310 | 1,198,309 
GOK pe icc erento Cnt one re etree 2,010,738 | 2,475,789 | 2,338,440 | 2,711,620 | 2,226,318 
Oresrand: concentrates... 3.2.0... seca bs 9,832,288 | 10,587,950 | 9,472,768 | 8,161,513 | 7,261,799 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non- 

FOLTOUS, MCLAIS) ira dher ee ere een eos yl; 1,704,282 | 1,474,859 | 1,509,002 | 1,167,234 
SANG ANC PEA VEL, Moye Velen e te Lae orale sintinle 1,782,186 | 1,704,796 | 1,919,592 | 2,708,467 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken) 2, 116, 817 | 2,179,283 | 2,218,017 | 2,261,027 
Other mine products...2.. Jas cece sa cess. 7. 963, 445 | 10,961, 889 7,238,915 | 6,064,692 6,419, 427 

Totals, Mine Products............. 49,053,895 | 54,312,961 | 47,230,328 | 43,490,387 | 45,731,749 
Forest Products 
5028; DOStS) POLES; DilINGso..65-< sa eeas. es 1,337,824 | 1,225,255 | 1,279,317 | .1,235,585 | 1,627,988 
Cordwood and other FITEWOOd sis cscs oe 1,007,915 | 1,223,982 | 1,437,240} 1,115,396 | 1,095,077 
HD WWOOG Li Sets erat ee acted eis startle cere oie 3,746, 150 4,100,022 4,631,222 5, 428, 452 6, 727, 929 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage 
Perini Pee a eer ate | 6,910,943 | 6,296,116 |} 6,438,991 | 6,366,457 | 6,771,672 
Neier fOLeab PrOGUCts: ..cftsc55- ke ee sk ses 695, 092 593, 459 769,390 624, 879 626, 925 
Totals, Forest Products............ 13,697,924 | 13,438,784 | 14,556,160 | 14,770,769 | 16,849,541 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
Gasoline and petroleum products......... 7,476,092 | 11,251,125 | 12,344,731 8,056,963 | 4,608,415 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe).} 3,987,716 | 3,686,936 | 2,917,205 | 2,780,032 | 2,213,340 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........... sO tli 3,122,876 | 2,745,277 | 2,043,343 1,670, 817 
ENO WADI DADCT: hu.ck.cctetoe «hose ewe ele tiaes 2,786,815 2,869, 793 2,854, 971 2, 890, 982 3,483, 627 

PISO ccts esac ts Me cian ote te wis oes 1, 871, 289 1,941,248 1,749,315 1, 827,339 1, 829,305 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous. ..| 28,047,926 | 24,823,147 26, 110,938 | 26,272,861 | 24,643,078 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight)......... 3,066,588 | 3,412,417 | 3,579,263 | 3,661,781 | 4,097,545 

Totals, Manufactures and Mise...... 44,603,597 | 51,107,542 | 52,301,700 | 47,533,301 | 42,546,127 

ean FOtaiss.”. «Sect ose coe ee 134,674,537 | 153,314,264 | 155,326,382 | 147,348,566 | 189,256,125 


1 Included with lignite prior to 1945. 


Railway Accidents.—All injuries to passengers are included in Tables 11 and 
12 but only injuries that keep the employee from his work for at least three days 
during the ten days following the accident are recorded for employees. ‘‘Others’’ 
in Table 11 include trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., also persons 
crossing tracks at level crossings. 
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11.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1936-46 


Notr.—For the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1910, p. 378; for the years 
1901 to 1919, the 1922-23 edition, p. 635; for 1920 to 1935, the 1938 edition, p. 662. 


a Passengers Employees Others Totals 
ear (| | |] 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured |} Killed | Injured 
No No No No No. No No No 
IIE | ear tererre Avior Mra tS aS oo ne, Ay Se ae 6 691 93 6,338 282 703 381 AB 
MOB Te Aces sabes aah ener eee eRe 5 426 77 Olt 265 729 347 6,929 
LOSS Se Re Sen. Se ET ry ome ae 4 351 54 4,961 237 568 295 5, 880 
LOSOURRS eee eee he Mate Ae cd il 362 58 5,170 240 583 299 6,115 
OA ORE BMG ME Rd PLR 1c SS esti 6 378 59 6,231 235 606 300 7,215 
EO tat a oe eal OL A 10 652 106 7,999 287 895 403 9,546 
TOA TE ct Sea aed eee oo. Ree ae eS 44 779 120 10,008 279 743 443 11,530 
OTS i er ae A, Ae ee 9 546 130 12, 667 202 706 341 13,919 
DA) 2 Beer: is alton p als OARS ER RPRERER OLE Pacts ara Oe 8 562 103 13, 187 242 630 353 14,379 
TOS) eee oh Sete ab Se ieee era 10 499 98 Tole 246 705 354 14,351 
1 O46 Aeeererent Aes} scvirn 2 1 SAA Oe Ay 3 526 105 | 11,406 219 706 BF 12,638 


These accidents include all accidents in which railway trains were. involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used in the Bureau 
of Statistics vital statistics treats collisions between motor-vehicles and trains as 
motor-vehicle accidents; provincial statistics also class them as motor-vehicle 
accidents and, consequently, adjustments should be made when compiling total 
accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different kinds, 
such as train and motor-vehicle. 


12.—Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1944-46 


In Accidents Resulting from 
Movement of Trains, Locomotives or Cars 
Class of Person and 


Description of Accident 1944 1945 1946 

Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
No No. No No. No No 
Class of Person— 

Passengers Peet ue oo A ee ee 8 416 10 360 2 349 
IM plOVeCS ace he cs be ee ee oe 81 2,637 71 2,665 90 2,844 
MU TESPASSEIS ek Se eee Moe eae 89 85 102 102 89 94 
INon-trespassers:.: 475.000 fe00 gee setae 140 398 129 471 123 469 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... 2 12 Nil 12 Nil 24 
Totals a:.3etere ns eee 320 3,548 312 3,610 304 3,780 


Description of Accidents (Employees 
and Passengers only)— 


Coupling and uncoupling............... 5 160 ie 172 6 120 
Wollisions: Ne ee ee ae ee 11 173 13 189 32 229 
Deratlmentsvtee. ese See eee en 12 62 6 163 5 56 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... 3 17 Nil 1 Nil 3 
Falling from trains or cars............. 14 220 11 158 3 123 
Getting on or off trains............... 8) 678 4 660 1 632 
Scnuckwbiy beans vebCssh ee a ee 15 58 30 69 26 53 
Overhead and other obstruction....... 2 30 1 38 1 30 
OGher Chiises ind eurbondetnaae: 18 1,655 9 ior 18 1,947 

Totals eects ae eee 89 3,053 81 3,025 92 3,193 


In Accidents Other Than Those Resulting from 
Movement of Trains, Locomotives or Cars 


Class of Person— 


Stationmeniwes,. <a scr oe ee 1 1,395 i 1,499 3 1,300 
Shopment tee cane eee ee ee 3 4,134 5 3,750 3 3.015 
PE PACKIM ON steavede cles npe cee eee ne 10 3,150 TS 3,363 7 2,828 
Othenemplovees as. 1455) ae 8 1, 871 6 1,870 2 1,319 
IPASSENZETS at heh tanh oa ee Nil 146 Nil 139 1 17 
OXON ES y chee: AO, eC on Matera il 135 15 120 7 119 
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Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railways System 


A description of the origin and growth of Government-owned railways in 
Canada is given at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book. That article describes their 
consolidation under the Canadian National Railways in 1923. The Hudson Bay 
Railway is a direct liability of the Federal Government and has been operated by 
the Canadian National for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935, but is not included 
in the data for Canadian National Railways; to Mar. 31, 1947, the total cost of this 
railway was $33,633,108, exclusive of the expenditure of $6,274,113 on the terminal 
at Port Nelson, Man., and a loss of $4,117,063 on operation. The operating deficit 
for the fiscal year 1946- 47 was $466,896. 


The major portion of Federal Government investments in railways consists 
of construction costs of the Intercolonial System, the National Transcontinental 
Railway and the Hudson Bay Railway, and the purchase price of small railways in 
the Eastern Provinces. The terminals at Churchill, Man., consisting of a grain 
elevator, a warehouse and docks have been transferred to the National Harbours 
Board and the investment removed from the railway account. Loans and advances 
to the Canadian National Railways for payment of operating deficits were charged to 
the Consolidated Revenue Account of Canada and also cleared from the railway 


account and other adjustments were made under the Canadian National Railways 


Capital Revision Act, 1937. 


In view of the interest in the publicly owned railway system, certain salient 
statistics are presented showing the assets, debt, operating accounts, mileage and 
traffic for the system. More detail is available from the special Bureau of Statistics’ 
report “Canadian National Railways, 1923-1946”. 


13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1946 


Increase (++) 


Account Dee. 31, 1922 | Dec. 31, 1946 or 
Decrease (—) 
$ $ $ 
Investments— 
RVOAGEAN CHS CL TNCN Gt nohat ated ernie hclevarses ace Olsens 1,765,323, 644 1, 987,950,290 +222, 626, 646 
Improvements on leased railway property........... 1,492,123 | > 2,092,070 +599, 947 
SERPENT sO tite fects tes els Petes sa oie a nine a es 4,629, 855 Nil —4, 629, 855 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.......... 6,171, 808 4,164, 433 —2,007,375 
Miscellaneous physical property. sys. /scies cee’ 34, 767,914 62,598,083 +27, 830, 169 
PASTE CACO PANICS aon. vice hic cette dekhes setae 24, 253, 323 43, 463, 494 +19, 210,171 
PeTHINVEStIMON tS ane kn cere oe ote cena 5,789, 464 996, 563 —4,792,901 
DMelerred maintenance funds... ....2.20-s-sssse080e8- Nil 33,000,000 +33, 000, 000 
Totals, Investments..................... 1,842,428,131 | 2,134,264,933 | -+291,836,802 
Current Assets— 
CAPE fig) bt Settee) 5. UB 0 Ae as RE tot OE A RR 14, 651, 422 21,303, 8641 +6, 652, 442 
BCR ALUCOSIES accion on vane caida schoo as Sen or 6,139, 435 7,552,146 +1,412,711 
MOAN SADE OILS: TCCCLV ALC < .ctacucsss shes ened sen edn vcs. 11,600 Nil —11, 600 
Traffic and car service balances receivable.......... 2,528, 622 re —2, 528,622 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. 5, 386, 673 15,004, 291 +9,617,618 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable..............2+0+- 16, 857, 420 17,590, 237 2 +732, 817 
NERCATIAIS ANC: SUDDIICS. «x cc. srajssatle-ciets oleie s/o el eiaierate ore: ster 41, 408, 999 53, 887,478 +12, 478,479 
Interest and dividends receivable. ................-- 377,003 656, 997 +279, 994 
HRPMBS TRC UVA DIG. ee .coieks ct mite e bheskoamie sibs hice 112, 269 Nil —112, 269 
ROTI MET EN UOSSCUSS << a scovosa ob dol oon ncis Gedels «2 106,775 3, 280, 883 +3,174,108 
Totals, Current Assets.................. 87,580,218 119,275,896 +31, 695,678 3 
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13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1946 


—concluded 
: Increase (++) 
Account Dee. 31, 1922 Dee. 31, 1946 or 
Decrease (—) 
: $ $ $ 
Deferred Assets— 
Working fund advances: nieenmcs esac os cn ee eon cc 166, 847 359, 681 +192, 834 
Insurance andsouher LUNGS ster. eee eee ater 352, 488 12,334, 769 +11, 982,281 
‘Pension contract ind taser sete ols a verte eteavenienn Nil 35, 943, 000 +35, 943,000 
Other deterredtassctssuaess ews eek ome ee er 11, 805, 962 2,771,910 —9,034, 052 
Totals, Deferred Assets................. 12,325,297 51,409,360 +39, 084,063 
Unadjusted Debits— : 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance...... 322,059 TELS —244, 941 
Discountonycapibal StOCK G8 25 jects seta tee eee re ees 634, 960 il — 634, 960 
Discount onwunded debt: sss. ace vee see eee 1,919, 685 5, 164,917 +3, 245,282 
Othermnadyustedidebits ayes oes ee heer 12, 820, 903 2,209,785 —10,611,118 
Totals, Unadjusted Debits............. ce 15,697,557 7,451,820 —8, 245,737 
Grand. Totals. 36.0. sca. e cso bs eee 1,958,031,203 | 2,812,402,009 | +3854,370,806 


1JIncludes demand loans and deposits. 2 Includes 1946 deficit of $8,961,570 receivable from 
Federal Government. 3 Increase in current liabilities $25,563,677. 

Capital Structure and Debt.—The share capital on Dec. 31, 1922, consisted 
of $165,627,739 stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Federal Government 
and $100,000,600 of the Canadian Northern Railway stock also held by the Federal 
Government. ‘There was also outstanding $4,591,975 stock of constituent lines 
held by the public. Table 14 shows the capital liabilities of the Canadian National 
Railways other than shareholders’ capital. The amounts shown under “Active 
Assets” represent, largely, temporary loans and explain the large increases during 
the war years. 


14.—Debt of the Canadian National Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1937-46 
Notse.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Government 
Funded Debt Held by Public Loans and 
Advances— |Appropriations 
Maar for Canadian Grand 
Guaranteed by— Active Government Total? 
Un- Assets in Railways! 
Federal Provincial guaranteed Public 
Government |Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MOB Teena. 970, 697, 190 TaydsQoon| L17,022;.200 62, 480, 567 16,771,981 || 1,981, 363,775 
LOS SE eee ke css - 1,004, 865, 758 67,052,468 | 178,078,197 48,144, 805 16,771,981 |} 1,992,185, 600 
TOR OR Seater 1,053,915, 895 38,131,740 | 171,353,676 45,382,081 16,771,981 |} 2,000,210, 121 
TOA Que e eye 1,000, 881, 473 38,131,740 | 160,803,121 118, 882,334 16,771,981 |] 2,004, 496, 438 
LOATR ee Wee 3 940,171,069 38,131,740 | 156,091,494 | 195,345, 884 16,771,981 |] 2,014, 253, 131 
TLS: A ee a ee a 741, 896, 436 4,718, 822 62, 600, 816 502, 856, 461 16,771,981 || 2,028, 137,130 
19450 Cree le. 685, 290, 925 2,786,056 56,155,492 | 537,323,765 16,771,981 || 2,035,393, 793 
1 GAde re. 576, 585,327 2,702,155 50,166,424 | 645,103,872 16,771,981 || 2,050, 695,085 
O45 Sie eiene. 525, 688, 314 2,586, 932 44,904,751 | 674,201,613 16,771,981 || 2,046, 123, 159 
DOA GM AES shea 486, 820, 210 1,952, 108 41,650,680 | 701,765,305 | 16,771,981 |] 2,029,614, 299 


1 Working capital, the remainder of the account being eliminated (see p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book). 
2 Includes Federal Government Proprietors Equity and capital stock held by the public; for detail see 
“Canadian National Railways’’, Dominion Bureau of Statistics Report. 


‘Operating Finances.—Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues 
include only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but 
the deficits are for the entire System, including the operating results of the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, 
hotels, commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 
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Under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), 
interest on Federal Government loans, amounting to $530,832,598, and Govern- 
ment claims for interest, amounting to $48,949,039, were cancelled as liabilities of 
the Railway and these have been eliminated from Table 15 as fixed charges. Loans 
of $270,037,488 for capital and $373,823,120 for deficits were cancelled. 
15.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Fixed Charges and Deficits 

of the Canadian National Railways,! 1936-46 


Norre.—Appropriations, etc., for the Hudson Bay Railway are not included with these data; although 
the Railway was returned to the Government while under construction, it is not now a part of the Canadian 
National Railways. For figures for the years 1911-25, see p. 660 of the 1986 Year Book and for 1926-35, 
see p. 590 of the 1942 edition. 


Gross cine ea 
ME aie Odeenna Operating Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash 
earn ' Expenses for Fixed Charges Deficit? Deficit 
Charges 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OSH ee sit. 186,610,489 | 171,477,690 8,975,091 52,172,437 43,197,346 43,303, 3943 
ILE ae ree 198,396,609 | 180,788, 858 11, 241, 763 53,270,417 | 42,028, 654 42,345, 8683 
MORSe cas crete 182, 241, 723 176,175,312 |Dr. 1,019,255 53,451,742 54,470,997 54,314, 1963 
RM ea he ee 203, 820, 186 182,965, 768 15, 248, 900 53,488, 164 38, 239, 264 40,095, 5203 
ORD eos vhs 247 527,220 202,519, 813 37, 920, 718 53,305, 288 15,384, 570 16, 965, 0443 
118% fava Oe 304,376,778 | 237,768,437 58,601,315 53,162,354 | Cr. 5,438,961 | Cr. 4,016,327 
US Ye Aspens Wy 375, 654, 544 288,998, 675 78, 952, 433 51,669,935 | Cr. 27,282,498 | Cr. 25,063, 268 
W083) ose ven 440, 615, 954 324, 475, 669 87, 859, 084 52,189,536 | Cr. 35,669,548 | Cr. 35, 639, 412 
Te eter t eis 441,147,510 362, 547,044 73,478,733 50,474,480 | Cr. 22,999,253 | Cr. 23,026,924 
WOAY «2 Catesiene 433,773,394 355, 294, 048 43, 024, 185 49,009,507 | Cr. 24,511,678 | Cr. 24,756, 130 
HOA G Mtsiocetonse 400, 586, 026 357, 236, 718 37,239,784 | 46,685,316 9,445, 532 8,961, 5703 


1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc. 2 Includes appropriations for insurance fund and 
excludes interest on Government loans eliminated by the Capital Revision Act, 1937. 3 Contributed 
by the Federal Government. 

Table 16 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways .(including Canadian Government Railways) as 


_ shown in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1947, with the debt 


to the Federal Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1946, 
which is covered by Federal Government proprietor’s equity, and the columns 
“Active Assets in Public Accounts” and “Appropriations for Canadian Government 
Railways” in Table 14. 


16.— Reconciliation Between the Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1947, and the Balance 
Sheet of the Canadian National Railways, Dec. 31, 1946 


Canadian 
ieee Public Accounts National 
Mar. 31, 1947 Balance Sheet 
Dec. 31, 1946 
$ $ 
Canadian Government Railways— 
TE MCOXHONCUGHITES rm eiaic ia do Sica ticle vie Giclee aja Ch navivia Sis bislaeihs 377, 615, 604 377,614, 971 
Uae GaT CATLIN ON Se abet er Pars /tetatn salar et ecaeiois etnias: Gon oreiows oo detec elas oreichs 16,771,981 16,771,981 
Canadian ‘National Railways— 
Federal Government equity: 
Canadian National Railways capital stock.................005- 18,000, 000 18,000, 000 
Canadian National Railways securities trust stock............. 380, 403, 604 380, 403, 604 
EEDA ALY: LOAUST Site ca vis ese ach roe ried eae ae the cats Sage ele lges 662, 235, 758 701,765,305 
Miscellaneous investments—Grand Trunk Railway stock pur- 
‘chased prior to Confederation—not in Canadian National 
PEW ey Sal ANCe SHOGb. a. «cu cea aos Amenee ose se divayn ees pas 121,740 - 
Transactions between Dec. 31, 1946 and Mar. 31, 1947: 
Wavanced by Hederal Government)):.\.5.6..060cescs eve we ec eees - 3,964,376 
Repayments by Canadian National Railways................-. ~ Cr. 43,493,923 
Expenditure by Federal Government not in Canadian National 
Railways balance sheet— ; 
Grand Trunk Railways stock purchased prior to Confederation. . - 121,740 
Canadian Government Railways — Capital expenditure — 
21 TECPIS TTBS ES Shae eR aOR PA MeN - 633 
OUR ISIE, Se aie cikicc net es atuwle le are We sos meckeatenes 1,455,148, 687 1,455,148,687 
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Mileage and Traffic.—aAt Dec. 31, 1946, steam railway track mileage of the 
C.N.R. (ineluding lines in the United States but exclusive of the Northern Alberta 
Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway, which are controlled jointly by the 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 23,467. Including 
the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51 miles, and the Muskegon Railway and 
Navigation Co., 5:25 miles, controlled but operated separately, the total steam 
mileage was 23,477. The grand total, including 115-4 miles of electric lines, was 
23,592 miles. 


17._Train Traffic Statistics! of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines) 1945 and 1946 


Item 1945 1946 
Train Mileage— . 
IPASSEN TEN CPA Bry «yrs ceo ticee tc RPE oko vote = or eee OO ear No. 24, 600, 264 23,581, 125 
Hreig htitrains oieuis sete eh cr eke ae haan a tee rn eee on ae i. 43,381,957 41,817,432 
Totals, Train Miles?.................... Bee eo Dee No. 67,982,221 65,398,557 
Passenger-Train Car Mileage— 
Goachesand COMOlN ati Oneal tine ere tine ere ete Cen eeren No. 88, 784,979 - 74, 435, 358 
IMIG Gor Uniti CH IS) A ete es Aha eet Sg Vt een ec Oa a 972,725 890, 569 
iRarlourasleepins andedining icanseeer ees eerie feet es 73,033,000 63, 763, 270 
Bagcage= mail) express, ChG im yacuierwatetns oer ea eres oe 76,592,295 77,714, 944 
Totals, Passenger-Train Car Miles?................ No. 2393825999 216,804,141 
Freight-Train Car Mileage— 
Loaded ireivlt-car miles #6 aes se ee ee ee ee No. 1,174,010, 548 1,140,375, 262 
Hmpty ireiehit-car mitlesi nw cesciscme cee aaetan ne eee te otra a 528, 632, 862 477, 263,312 
WabGosGlmMiles Byala keke eke ads ee eee ee ee 44,159,917 42,461,248 
Totals, Freight-Train Car Miles?.................. No. 1, 746,803,327 1, 660,099,822 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue).............-...e.eeeeee No. 30,370, 680 22,320,490 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile................ e 3,388, 197, 658 2,289, 022,387 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road................-0+...-- Y 1,047 1,005 
Average passenger JOU CVs arm Mer Wali ack men a eae miles 109-9 102-6 
Average amount received per passenger. ..................0.. $ 2-14680 2-24584 
Average amount received per passenger mile................. $ 0-01953 0-02190 
Average passengers per train mile............2......00000e0es No. 135-7 97-1 
Average passeneers: per Car Mile. jie cake neo ees nace Sous oY r 22-1 17-6 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile.................. $ 3-83 3-33 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road................ $ 4,007 -02 3, 352-99 
Freight Tra ffic— 
IVEvenuemrere MG CAarneds. eke «ceria re ols clever ciomretetereie tons 79,941, 296 78,950, 008 
iRevenueireisht carriedsonewille..2.-5.6 sso. e ae seein seine Me 34, 599,518,473 | 30,811,920,078 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.....,....... 4 1,472, 423 1,314, 663 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mileofroad... “ 1,589,767 1,425,942 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile................... No. 798 viBVe 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile......... sf 31-83 29-35 
AweraeewaAulsire VENUeImeleh ba 2) aoe aaa eet ne eee miles 432-8 390-3 
Breiahtirevientiesper trait len. ota ceva mercies era crete ee es $ 7-30 7-18 
Freightrevenie per mile Of road sc setae ae emi ieee $ 13,470-44 12, 813-57 ‘ 
Hreight revenue penibonne +. aes Gis cc bic rene ree $ 3°96 3°80 f 
Ererxh tre ventte per vOnenniles sey sol. ey fee meee taectere saree ne tees ters $ 0-01 0-0096 


1 E}xcludes electric lines. 2 Work service excluded, 


ye Coes 
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Section 2.—Electric Railways* 


Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto as early as 
1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 1885, when a 
successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the Toronto 
Exhibition Grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience resulted in 
the discarding of the older systems. The first electric railway line in Canada, and 
probably the first in North America, ran between Windsor and Walkerville and 
was established early in June, 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active operation 
before June 11). 

The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. In the cities of Eastern Canada, electric street railways are 
generally operated by private companies under city franchises, while in a consider- 
able number of cities in Ontario and the West the electric railways are owned and 
operated by the municipalities. 

Statistics presented, cover the urban and interurban operations of the electric 
railway systems. 


Subsection 1.—Equipment of Electric Railways 


The single overhead-trolley system is used by all electric railways but Edmonton, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and a few other municipalities have begun to use trackless 
trolley-buses (77 of these buses being in service in 1946). Of the 33 systems, 
23 operated both electric cars and motor-buses in 1946, the buses numbering 1,491. 
The main advantage of the bus is that it is not confined to a fixed route and, in 
the case of both motor-buses and trolley-buses, the expense of track maintenance 
is eliminated. 

A summary of the equipment operated by electric railway companies is given 


in Table 18. 
18.—_Equipment of Electric Railways, 1943-46 


item 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 Item 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
No. | No. | No. | No. INOSn INO WeNOe til INo: 
PASSENGER VEHICLES— OrHER VEHICLES— 
IOSCCUCATS Acc ieee ears 3,303] 3,350] 3,361] 3,358! Baggage, express and 
Openccars Fass. wads 8 4 4 4 TeV aT a eae anne 19 19 19 17 
Combination passenger Eire nti Cans ee: sisi: 163 165 165 154 
and baggage.......... 8 € 7 7\| Locomotives......... 52 53 53 56 
Cars without electrical Snowe ploughs, s/c: 70 Ge to 7t 
COUIDNIEN Go aacee ae ec 139 138 131 AS GH he ASN KES) COS eis, 4 GRD Gletoln 148 148 149 148 
IMO LOr=DUSES ose a. es OOO add led 4 led brie kon oc. cue ceieeneiae 163 147 148 162 
Trackless trolley-buses. 4] 42 67 77| Miscellaneous.......... 202 194 206} 207 
Totats, PASSENGER Torats, OTHER 
MITOUMS's  s.ciale. > aren 4,828) 4,986] 5,024] 5,070 NWR EIOUES a tides oe 817 803 815 815 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Electric Railways 


When electric railways have ceased to operate because of either a decline in 
traffic or the substitution of motor-buses, their statistics have been excluded from 
the following table. Consequently, fluctuations in revenues, etc., have been 
affected by variations in traffic and also by changes in the mode of local transporta- 
tion. Despite these changing conditions, the gross revenues of electric railways 


if . For further details see ‘‘Electric Railways of Canada’’, 1946, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
atistics. : 
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have continued to increase since the low point reached in 19383, and very marked 
increases have been shown from 1940 to 1945. The ratio of expenses to receipts 
has risen from a low of 62-97 p.c. in 1942 to 86-33 in 1946. 


19.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, 1936-46 


Norr.—Available figures for the years 1901-07 are given at pp. 608 and 609 of the 1926 Year Book; for 
the years 1908-18 at pp. 681 and 682 of the 1936 edition; and for 1919-35 at p. 665 of the 1938 edition. 


Capital Liability Investment ete a de 
a Gross |Operating OF FaP= de Amie eked 
Year Road and Z penses and 
Stocks Ae Total Equip- Earnings | Expenses | +5 pe | Ployees Wages 
ment ceipts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c No. $ 
1936..... 36, 727, 7401168, 334, 613}205, 062, 353) 214, 820, 798)}41,391, 927/28, 807,311] 69-60 | 14,280 |18,958, 831 
NOS Temi 36, 727, 740] 169, 045, 069|205, 772, 809] 208, 938, 656/42, 991, 444)29, 545,641] 68-72 | 14,347 |19,778,118 
LO8Ste we 36, 727, 740}167, 878, 751/204, 606, 491) 212, 648, 544/42, 537, 767/29,683,131) 69-78 | 14,323 |20, 100, 533 
1939 % cee 39, 668, 660]164, 912, 7461204, 581, 406)198, 481, 728) 42, 864, 150/29, 605,328} 69-07 | 14,061 |19, 716,985 
LOAOK fees 38, 786, 423}161, 396, 724] 200, 183, 147)203, 869, 891)47, 311, 009/32, 624,012] 68-96 | 14,204 |20, 649,358 
1041 Reet 37,665, 0911155, 867, 823|193, 532, 914/201, 279, 87155, 334, 647137,030,823) 66-92 | 14,801 |28,198, 704 
1942..... 37,616, 432}151, 523, 248)189, 1389, 680} 205, 989, 595) 69, 034, 130)48, 473,516) 62-97 | 16,051 |27, 923,343 
1948..... 37,492, 392|147, 483, 845]184, 926, 237/204, 586, 208)80, 027, 414)54, 548,335] 68-16 | 17,896 133,975, 281 
1944..... 37, 540, 432142, 364, 766)179, 905, 198]202, 666, 204/84, 730, 173|58, 202,151) 68-69 | 19,034 136, 845, 152 
1Q45) 8. 37,329, 194|142, 384, 083)179, 713, 277/205, 026, 475) 88, 939, 451}64, 533,940] 72-56 | 20,091 139,364,771 
1946..... 35,656, 7631]132, 042, 089) 167, 698, 852]203, 537, 797|87, 515, 721|75, 550,821) 86-33 | 21,700 |45,675, 363 


1 Mainly reduction, $1,602,500 stock Hamilton Street Railway. 


Subsection 3.—Electric Railway Traffic 


The passenger mileage travelled by electric cars in 1946 amounted to 
130,865,430, by trackless trolley-buses 2,912,964 and by motor-buses 438,977,690. 
The number of passengers carried by electric railways in the years since 19389 
showed an especially sharp rise over previous years due to increased traffic resulting 
from improved conditions, and the curtailment of passenger automobile traffic 
as a result of the War. The 1,344,916,773 passengers carried in 1946 was by far 
the greatest traffic ever handled by these systems, the increase over 1945 being 
2-2p.c. The total number of passengers was more than double pre-war volume. 


20.—Statistics of Electric Railway Operations, 1936-46 


Notr.—Figures will be found at p. 676 of the 1983 Year Book for the years 1901-10; at p. 681 of the 1936 
edition for the years 1911-18; and at p. 667 of the 1938 edition for 1919-35. 


Miles of Road Electric Car and Bus Mileage 


Fare . 
Year With Passengers ii riab 
Total Double Passenger Other Total Carried! BBS 
Track 

miles miles miles miles miles No. tons 
193 Greeters. 1, 247-09 552-77 | 119,779,505 | 2,465,384 | 122,244,889 | 614,890,897 2,265, 023 
1937 eae. 1, 221-88 548-90 122,750, 869 2,559, 953 125,310, 822 631, 894, 662 2,612,928 
LOS Sie ees 1, 154-50 538-66 123,201, 830 2,221,392 125,423,222 629,778, 738 2,151,309 
1939 Meters 1,083-49 508-56 | 121,528,380 | 2,287,878 | 128,816,258 | 632,533,152 2,313,748 
1940n acne 1,040-04 495-64 | 125,886,523 | 2,367,910 | 128,254,433 | 691,737,901 2,599, 007 
AOS seer 1, 028-24 491-43 134, 832,228 | 2,746,314 137,578,542 795,170, 569 3,265,449 
104 etek 1,017.24 488-01 | 152,518,129 | 2,852,757 | 155,370,886 | 996,208,535 3,711, 468 
1943 Sahn wih 1,019-29 487-91 164, 050, 357 2,773,462 166, 823,819 |1,177,003, 883 3,751, 789 
1 O44 Ee et 1,019-69 490-17 169, 421,343 2,756, 755 172,178,098 |1,249, 707,399 3,769,959 
O45 et hk, 1,015-54 488-30 | 175,498,520 | 2,777,976 | 178,276,496 |1,316,571, 540 3, 639, 989 
1946 see. 1,004-44 485-06 | 177,256,084 | 2,822,300 | 180,078,384 |1,344, 916,773 3,506, 805 


1 Including passengers and freight carried on buses and trackless trolley-buses operated by electric 


railways. 
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21.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Electric Railways, 
1936-46 


Norte.—Figures for years ended June 30, 1900-18 are given at p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book and for the 
calendar years 1919-35 at p. 667 of the 1938 edition, 


& Passengers Employees Others Totals 
ear oe | | 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured || Killed ) Injured 
No No No No. No No No No 
MOBO: Rae eco os Nil 1,503 2 280 Al 651 43 2,434 
Pi Oe occ soc atheietene s a , 566 2 364 43 679 45 2,609 
LEO ase ee NI. BU = Sena 1 ya 1 314 34 605 36 2,631 
MSDE Se eek ohare tele oN 1 2,039 3 353 33 764 37 3,156 
ONG Em A. 22 LES he O88, 1 2,263 2 363 39 847 42 3,473 
NAG eee ee ee Bios eth ets 1 2,508 5 423 60 1,002 66 3,933 
EGE Ee hic PY, rt. ES, 19s S 08 1h. 2 3,157 3 489 86 1,338 91 4,984 
LTS Weal pene ete sire cone eee Nil 4,301 2 laze 78 1,491 80 6,514 
Oy Ces GRRE aes ROSA Bir 3 3,980 7 835 88 1,556 98 6,371 
SAS) OS yudhtin ee Sa 9 2 4,092 3 944 104 1,592 109 6,628 
HOA et Be ene, Mie oN cooks cleeh 8 4,009 3 904 66 1,584 oH 6,497 


Section 3.—Express Companies 


Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains, but express 


- companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use railway 
facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express companies in 


Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from the beginning. 

Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not generally 
compete with freight rates. Thus, in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in 
pursuance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 2% 
times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the 
same distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway com- 
panies for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross 
express revenue. The rates paid by the shipper are subject to the approval of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Express companies are all organized under 
powers conferred by Acts of the Federal Parliament and their business consists 
in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock, and such perishable commodities 
as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels, and the issue of money orders, 
travellers cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial paper. 


Express Company Operations.—Four express organizations operate in 
Canada—three Canadian and one American. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., 
formerly the Dominion Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship 
lines of the parent company. The express business of the Canadian National 
system and Northern Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the respective 
railways. The Railway Express Agency, Inc., operates over the Canadian sections 
of United States railways and over the route from Skagway to points in the Yukon. 
No statistics are available regarding the volume of traffic carried by express. Much 
of the traffic, of course, consists of parcels and small lots which would make 
statistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, there is also 
an important movement in car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, vegetables and 
other perishable commodities. 

The amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship 
lines, etc., for transporting express matter, are shown in Table 22 under the heading 
“Express Privileges’’. 
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22.—Mileages Operated, Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1936-47 


Nots.—Corresponding figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-18, are given at p. 673 of the 1927-28 


Year Book, and for the years 1919-35 at p. 669 of the 1938 edition. 


Operating 
Expenses 


$ 


9,414, 746 
9, 878, 443 
10,325,329 
10, 622, 936 
11,095,071 
12,202,191 
13,391, 508 
15, 824, 160 
18, 856, 659 
20,040, 339 


11,514, 479 
10, 441,279 
170, 990 
543, 868 


22,670,616 


13, 214, 237 
i1, 711,677 
197, 207 
647, 069 


Express 
Privileges 


$ 


7,478, 874 
7,749,711 
7,417, 127 
8,313,218 
12, 650,274 
10, 113, 218 
11,388, 477 
15,323, 905 
15,301,512 
16,711, 647 


8,711, 045 
7,486,776 
195, 009 
448,399 


Net 
Operating 
Revenues 


$ 


275,695 
309, 413 
—67,979 
473, 937 
2,321,674 
617,818 
945, 527 
1,727,906 
199, 589 
419, 876 


—472, 973 
188, 716 
25,713 
7,252 


16,841,229 


9, 268, 157 
7, 745, 247 


213,991 
422, 666 


—251, 292 


—1,372, 946 


eS ee ee | ee eee 


Mileages Gross 
Year or Company Operated!} Earnings 
No. $ 
19S Gia eetecc te eta SU Re ia eee es 63, 147 17,169,315 
LOB Thats ik ts Seen oe Ee Oar 62, 634 17, 937, 567 
19S Sie OS, (Dene earn eee See mee 65, 024 17,674,477 
LOB OI casita nce era aPk hohe we ts 65,390 19,410,091 
DASE nie 1S 3 Sonor. cca hoe ee ee oe 65, 184 26, 067,019 
194 lp Br ee hate teens -cuars Sea nee 53,359 22 O3aN 2a 
TOAD Re ie RNS feral ss rr ete eee, PO cS 52, 824 25, 725, 512 
Le eS al ee ae. 5 cas MeO hic BAR Gece ye 52,670 32,875,971 
LGA Preis te MM «ai ote kd Solon. Hoh oce deco ee 50, 668 34,357, 760 
ee Ui er irre etic I NR sl ES a 8 50, 938 37, 171, 862 
1946 
Canadian National Express........ 24,007 19, 752,551 
Canadian Pacific Express.......... 21,670 18,116,771 
Northern Alberta Railways....... 928 391, 712 
Railway Express Agency.......... 4,760 ‘999, 519 
Totals, 1946,)..,.40.4q)se 51,365 | 39,260,553 
1947 

Canadian National Express........ 23, 997 21,109, 448 
Canadian Pacific Express.......... 21,541 19, 689, 094 
Northern Alberta Railways....... 928 432,583 
Railway Express Agency.......... 4,875 1,083, 633 
Totals, 1947........... 51,341 42,314,758 


25,770,190 


1 Over railways, boat lines and motor-carrier and aircraft routes. 


17,650,061 


—1,105,493 


23.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1943-47 


Description 


Money orders, domestic and foreign...... 
Travellers cheques, domestic and foreign. 
SC. Oss echequesiss5: sh. scree ae 
Melecraphic transiersnne: cee inc scene 


Totals) oe ko utc cee ee 


101, 257, 845 
2,228, 722 
13, 282, 676 
1,300, 822 


1943 

$ 
96,662,065 |101,819, 945 
1,324,422 | 1,729,925 
8,916,597 | 11,118, 936 
1,571,063 | 1,229,742 
108,474,147 | 115,893,548 


118,070,065 


1946 1947 
$ $ 
116,368,000) 126, 592,398 
4,245,528) 5,697,740 
19,033,971] 22,745,649 
676,799 367, 058 
140,324,298} 155,402,845 


24.—Employees, Salaries and Wages and Commissions of Express Companies, 1936-47 


Com- 
missions 
Paid 


Employees! 


Salaries 


Com- 
missions 
Paid 


Salaries 
Year Employees! and 
Wages? 
No. $ 
LOSGn eee 4,293 6, 962,413 
AOS Tecra eee ees 4,611 nod O07 
LOSS eee oe 4,678 7, 222, 887 
1O3 Oe ea ee ce A TONAL 300 
1940 eee ee. 4,843 7,672,761 
194 epee ee 5,084 8,451, 872 
1 Yull-time. 


950, 356 
974, 920 
954,354 
967,227 
1,001,470 
1,139,474 


eeoeees 


seers 


eevee 


2 Includes wages to part-time employees. 


9,417,112 
10, 837, 037 
13, 263,739 
13, 945, 167 
16,060, 439 
18,308, 793 


1, 253, 428 
1, 569, 453 
1,729,195 
1, 846, 884 
1,975, 856 
1,995, 947 


=. 
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PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION* 


Since the recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively 
for the purpose of providing roadbed for motor-vehicle traffic, highways and motor- 
vehicles are treated as related features of transportation. After an introductory 
section, which summarizes briefly provincial regulations regarding motor-vehicles 
and motor traffic, the whole subject of road transportation is dealt with under the 
headings of facilities, finances and traffic, similar to the treatment extended to 
other forms of transportation. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor-Vehicle and Traffic Regulations} 


Nore.—In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the great mass of detailed 
regulations in force in each province. The purpose in view is to provide only the more 
important general information. The sources of information for detailed regulations for 
specific provinces are given at pp. 701-705. 


General.—The licensing of motor-vehicles and the regulation of motor-vehicle 


traffic lies: within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments. 


Regulations that are common to all the provinces are summarized here:— 


Operator’s Licences.—The operator of a motor-vehicle must be over a specified 
age (usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable only after prescribed 
qualification tests and renewable annually. Special licences are required for 
chauffeurs and, in some cases, for those granted licences who have not reached the 
specified age. 


Motor-Vehicle Regulations—In general, all motor-vehicles and trailers must 
be registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two 
registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only 
for the back, in the case of trailers). A change of ownership of the vehicle must be 
recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from registration 
is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to visiting 
private vehicles registered in another province or a State that grants reciprocal 
treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mech- 
anism of the vehicle and of its brakes, and provide that equipment include non-glare 
headlights, a proper rear light, a satisfactory locking device, a muffler, a windshield 
wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces, vehicles keep to the right-hand side of 
the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. Speed limits, usually of 
50 miles per hour, are in effect; slower speeds are always required in cities, towns 
and villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, 
railway crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for 
a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor-vehicles must not pass a 
street car that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers except where safety 
zones are provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage 
must be reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and any driver involved 
must not leave the scene of accident until he has rendered all possible aid and 
disclosed his name to the injured party. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised by G. S. Wrong, Director, 
Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ The information in this Section has. been revised from material provided by the officials in charge 
of the administration of motor-vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces. 
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Penalties.—These ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any-of 
the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the 
car, or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an 
operator’s licence, and especially for attempting, while intoxicated, to operate 
a motor-vehicle. 


There is such a wide variation in the different provinces regarding the basis of 
licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details of traffic 
rules, speed, and the use of motor-vehicles, that it is impossible even to outline them 
satisfactorily in the space available here. For the most important features see 
the annual bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Safety Responsibility Legislatton.—Between the years 1930 and 1938 all the 
provinces of Canada, with the exception of Quebec, enacted legislation under this 
heading which is sometimes referred to as Safety Responsibility Legislation, and 
at other times as Financial Responsibility Legislation. ‘The following paragraphs 
give the latest amendments to this Legislation and the authorities responsible for 
the administration of motor-vehicles. 


Prince Edward Island.—Provision was made in the Prince Edward Island 
Traffic Act, 1930, for cancellation of the licence of any person unable to satisfy 
judgment against him arising out of a motor-vehicle accident. Licence is to be 
reissued only when proof of financial responsibility is made to the Provincial Sec- 
retary. In 1946, “Unsatisfied Judgment Fund” legislation was passed whereby 
the injured party in an automobile accident might receive compensation from this 
Fund where the person at fault was unable to satisfy the judgment against him. 


Administration—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown.  Legislation.— 
The Highway Traffic Act (1936, c. 2) and amendments. 


Nova Scotia.—AdministrationMotor Vehicle Branch, Department of 
Highways and Public Works, Halifax. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act 
(c. 6, 1982) and amendments, and the Motor Carrier Act (R.S.N.S. 19238, c. 78) as 
amended. 


New Brunswick.—AdministrationMotor Vehicle Division, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislatton—The Motor Vehicle Act (1984, c. 20) and 
amendments. 


Quebec.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Provincial Revenue 
Offices, Treasury Department, Quebec. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act 
(R.S.Q. 1941, c. 142) and amendments. 


Ontario.—Safety Responsibility Legislation or Financial Responsibility 
Legislation as it is sometimes referred to came into force in Ontario in September, 
1930. 


At the 1947 session of the Ontario Legislature, the Highway Traffic Act was 
amended so as to provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and 
motor-vehicle permit of: (1) every person convicted of any offence under the Act 
if any personal injury or property damage occurs in connection therewith; (2) every 
person convicted of any offence under the Act if the penalty imposed includes 
suspension of driver’s licence or owner’s permit; (3) every person convicted of a 
criminal offence involving the use of a motor-vehicle. 
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The suspensions remain effective until proof of financial responsibility is filed. 
The object of this law is to encourage safe driving by imposing this additional 
penalty on persons convicted of offences arising out of motor-vehicle accidents. 
Provision is also made for the forfeiture to the Crown of a motor-vehicle operated 
while the permit for same is under suspension. ‘These amendments became effective 
July 1, 1947. 


The Act was also amended to require the payment of all judgments arising 
out of motor-vehicle accidents either for personal injuries or property damage up 
to a maximum of $5,000 for one person or $10,000 for two persons and $1,000 for 
property damage arising out of one accident. If judgments are not satisfied by 
the judgment debtors, provision is made for their payment out of an Unsatisfied 
Judgment Fund to be created. The judgment debtor is then prohibited from holding 
a driver’s licence or having a motor-vehicle registered in his name until the judgment 
debtor repays in full to the Fund the amount paid out, together with interest at 
4 p.c. from the date of such payment, and also files proof of ability to satisfy a 
judgment for $11,000 which may arise out of any future accidents. This part of the 
Act is to be brought into effect by proclamation. 


Administration.—Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, Toronto. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 288) and amendments. 
The Public Vehicle Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 289) and the Commercial Vehicle Act 
(R.S.0. 1937, c. 290). 


Manitoba.—In 1945, the Financial Responsibility Law of Manitoba was 
repealed and replaced with new Safety Responsibility Legislation. 


Features under this Legislation include the immediate and automatic impound- 
ment of any motor-vehicle after an accident if the operator is unable to produce 
proof of financial responsibility at the time. Impoundment continues until the 
owner or driver settles any claims for damages or bodily injury sustained, or deposits 
with the Provincial Treasurer security sufficient to cover any judgment which 
may be recovered or, until the owner of the vehicle has filed proof of financial 
responsibility for the future. 


Driving privileges of financially irresponsible motorists are indefinitely suspended 
pending settlement of damage claims or deposit of security and the filing of proof 
of financial responsibility. 


A trust fund called the Unsatisfied Judgment Fund provides for payment of 
judgments of bodily injuries and deaths in cases where the judgment debtor does 
not pay. This Fund also provides for the victims of hit-and-run motorists. 


Administration.—Provincial Treasurer, Winnipeg. Legislation—The Hist ay 
Traffic Act (R.S.M. 1940, c. 93) and amendments. 


Saskatchewan.—Financial Responsibility Legislation in this Province was 


placed on the Statutes in 1933 and provides that, where a judgment is rendered 


eT 


in any court in Canada for damages on account of death or injury to any person 
or on account of damage to property in excess of $50 occasioned by a motor-vehicle 


and the person fails to satisfy the judgment within 30 days from the date upon 


which it becomes final, the Board shall suspend the operator’s or chauffeur’s licence 
_ issued to the person against whom the judgment is rendered and the registration 
_ of every motor-vehicle registered in his name. Judgment must be satisfied before 
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licences are reinstated and the person so liable must give proof of financial responsi- 
bility for future motor-vehicle accidents in the amount of $11,000 for a period of 
three years. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act was passed by the Legislature and 
placed on the Statutes during 1946 and provides collision insurance, personal 
injury insurance, and public liability and property damage insurance in the amounts 
as set forth in the said Act. Saskatchewan citizens are provided with insurance 
against death or personal injury resulting directly from motor-vehicle accidents. 
Every person is automatically provided with public liability and property damage 
insurance to the extent of the amount paid for personal injuries or property damage 
which is payable by the insurance office. 


Administration.—Treasury Department, Taxation Branch, Highway Traffic 
Board, Revenue Building, Regina. Legislatton.—The Vehicles Act (1945, c. 98). 


Alberta.—At the 1947 Session of the Alberta Legislature, a Statute was passed, 
viz., the Automobile Accident Indemnity Act (later the title was amended to the 
Motor Vehicle Accident Indemnity Act), the main provisions of which are: the 
suspension of the licences of all drivers directly or indirectly involved in an accident 
which results in bodily injury, or in damage to property exceeding $25 in value, 
if proof of financial responsibility on the part of the driver is not forthcoming and; 
an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund is set up on the basis of a fee of $1 per year, 
collected for each licensed motor-vehicle, in addition to the regular registration fee. 
Action may be taken against the Superintendent of the Fund where a judgment for 
an amount exceeding $100 has been obtained following a motor-vehicle accident, 
if the assets of the judgment debtor are insufficient to meet the award of the court, 
or in cases where the driver or owner of the motor-vehicle causing the accident is 
unknown. Minor amendments were made to this legislation at the 1948 Session 
of the Alberta Legislature. 


Administration Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Provincial Sec- 
retary, Edmonton, and Alberta Highway Traffic Board, Edmonton. Legislation.— 
The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (R.S.A. 1942, c. 275) and amendments, 
the Public Service Vehicles Act (R.S.A. 1942, c. 276), and Rules and Regulations. 
The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act is administered by the Department of the 
Provincial Secretary, and the Public Service Vehicles Act by the Alberta Highway 
Traffic Board, Department of Public Works. 


British Columbia.—Financial Responsibility Legislation which has been 
in effect in this Province since 1932 provides for the suspension of driver’s and 
motor-vehicle licences on failure to pay judgments; for contravention of certain 
convictions in connection with speed, and under Section 285 of the Criminal Code, 
etc., and such suspensions remain in effect until the party concerned files proof of 
financial responsibility, which he is required to keep in full force and effect. In 
1947, new legislation was enacted which added to the Financial Responsibility 
Legislation already in effect, providing for the impounding of motor-vehicles which 
were involved in motor-vehicle accidents, and for which, at such time, a Motor- 
Vehicle Liability and Property Damage Insurance could not be produced. 
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} Administration.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Highway Act 
and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Commissioner of Provincial Police, 
Victoria, while the Highway Act is administered by the Minister of Public Works, 
the Motor Carrier Act by the Public Utilities Commission, and the Motor Vehicle 
Act by the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles. 


Yukon.—Administration.—Territorial Secretary, Dawson, Yukon. Informa- 


tion regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Lands, Parks and Forests 


Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation.—The Motor 
Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, and amendments. 


Northwest Territories.—Administration.—Director, Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation—The 
Motor Vehicle Ordinance, assented to Mar. 26, 1941, and amendments. 


Section 2.—Roads and Vehicles 
Subsection 1.—Roads and Highways 


With the rapid increase in the percentage of motor-car owners to population 
up to 1941, the demand for improved roads has become more and more insistent 
during the last 30 years. Furthermore, the advantages to be gained by attracting 
motoring tourists have been a powerful incentive to governing bodies to improve 
trunk roads and scenic highways within their jurisdictions. One sphere where the 
motor-car and truck has been of special economic advantage has been in rural 
areas. As a result, according to the Census of 1941, there was one motor-vehicle 
for every 1-8 farms. ‘This widespread rural ownership of automobiles and trucks 
has, in turn, brought about an improvement of secondary rural roads. 


Table 1 of road mileages includes all roads under provincial jurisdiction 
and in National Parks, local roads in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and 
estimates of local roads in the four western provinces. There are great stretches 
of country in the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia with very few people and very few roads, but the southern 
portions are well supplied. The Trans-Canada Highway provides a strategic 
link between Eastern and Western Canada that permits motorists to traverse 
the Dominion without entering United States territory. 


Statistics of urban streets have been collected since 1935 from cities and principal 
towns; the small municipalities omitted would increase the totals very little. For 
1946 the total number of miles of street reported was 14,326, composed of: 3,368 
miles of bituminous pavements; 918 miles of portland cement concrete; 2,044 miles 
of bituminous surfaces; 3,311 miles of gravel and crushed stone; and 390 miles of 
other surfaces; making a total of 10,031 miles of surfaced streets and 4,295 miles of 
earth roads. These_figures for urban streets or roads are not included in the table 
of highway mileage. 
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1.—Classification of Highways, by Provinces, 1946 


Nore.—The date for which the mileage was reported _is indicated for each province. The figures 
for Canada are the sums of the mileages so reported. Urban streets are not included in the figures. 
Dashes indicate that no mileages were reported under corresponding stub items. 


P.H.I.4) N.S. | N.B. | Que.+| Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


Classification Mar. | Nov. | Oct. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. || Total 
Bil 30, Sil. Bul, oe 30, ole 31, Bilbe: 
1946 | 1946 1945 | 1947 | 1947 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1945 


miles | miles} miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles |} miles 


SurraceD Roap 


Portland cement concrete... 4 A\ ee 342} 2,054 387, - 41) 2,485 
Bituminous pavement...... 205 902; - 8,207; 2,476) - - ~ 114) 6,904 
Bituminous surface......... - 53 977} 1,089} 3,524 515 372 735| 1,452) 8,717 
Gravel—crushed stone..... 242) 6,590] 7,681! 19,465} 49,777) 8,395) 11,095) 9,469] 8, 0561122, "9312 
Other surfaces............. - - - ~ - - Tp 47 122 
ToTaus, SURFACED Roap... 451] 7,552] 8,658) 24,103] 57,831] 8,947) 11,542] 10,204] 9,710)140,4592 


SS ee ee ee SS eee eee 


NON-SURFACED Roap 


Improved earth............ 2,952) 38,2281 2,6/0) = 8,789] 8,171] 77,177) 24,730] 9, 7651136, 877 
Other earth roads.......... 903} 4,776 984] 16,226] 6,381) 74,2363/124, 259] 45,589) 2, 68011276, 034 
Torats, NON-SURFACED 
OGD eee ee ea ci eae 3,255] 7,999) 3,654! 16,226) 15,170) 82, 407/201, 436] 70,319] 12,445]/412, 911 
Grand Totals. anaes aor 3,706] 15,551) 12,812} 40,329] 73,001) 91,354/212,978) 80,523). 22,155/|553,3702 
11944 mileage. 2 Includes 1,461 miles of gravel road of the Northwest Highway System in 
N.W.T. and Yukon. 3 Includes road allowances. 


The Alaska Highway.—The Alaska Highway, a 1,600-mile roadway, 24 to 36 
feet wide, extends from Fort St. John, B.C.,* through White Horse, N.W.T., to 
Fairbanks, Alaska. It was virgin territory and a pioneer air route in the spring 
of 1942; on Nov. 20, 1942, it was officially opened for wheeled trafic. About 10,000 
United States engineer troops and 4,000 civilians, of whom half were Canadians, 
hewed their way through the bush, bridged the rivers, overcame mountain grades 
and surfaced a roadbed, to permit a continuous journey by car. The maximum grade 
in hill country is 10 p.c.; in foothill country, 5 p.c. The Federal Government 
supplied the right-of-way and exempted all shipments of construction equipment 
and material from customs duty and the United States Government carried out 
the work. On Apr. 3, 1946, the Canadian section of the Highway, from Edmonton 
to the Alaska border, together with the Northwest Staging Route airfields, telephone 
system and other defence projects (see 1945 Year Book, pp. 706 to 711) were taken 
over by Canada from the United States under agreement between the two countries. 


The Northwest Highway System, as it is now called, is presently operated 
by the Canadian Army, but is open for civilian trafic. Permits to travel over the 
highway are no longer required. 


Subsection 2. —Motor-Vehicles 


Registration.—Automobiles were registered in Canada for the first time in 
1904 and Ontario was the only province to issue licences in that year. New 
Brunswick began registering cars in 1905; Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
1906; British Columbia in 1907; Manitoba in 1908; Nova Scotia in 1909; Prince 
Edward Island in 1913 and Yukon in 1914. 

* Dawson Creek, about 30 miles to the southwest, is the railhead from which supplies are trucked in 


to Fort St. John. The existing road between Dawson ‘Creek and Fort St. John has been improved and to 
all intents and purposes forms part of the main highway. 
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In 1905, only 565 motor-vehicles were registered in Canada, by 1915 the number 
had risen to 95,284 and by the end of the next decade to 724,048. With the exception 
of 1931-33 an annual increase was in evidence until 1941 when 1,572,784 motor- 
vehicles were registered. While the number of commercial vehicles continued to 


increase during the war years a considerable decline was shown in passenger cars due 


to restrictions on manufacture and the rationing of tires and gasoline. However, 
post-war recovery was rapid and a new peak of 1,622,463 motor-vehicles was estab- 
lished in 1946, including 1,234,006 passenger cars, 355,095 trucks, 5,788 buses, 
17,163 motorcycles and 10,411 miscellaneous vehicles. ‘The repatriation and sale 
of military vehicles, plus restored production and imports, contributed to the 
improvement of 7-8 p.c. or 125,382 vehicles over 1945. New motor-vehicles sold 
in Canada during 1946 totalled 120,044, comprising 77,742 passenger cars and 
42,302 trucks and buses. 


Revenues from motor-vehicle licences, operators’ permits, etc., exclusive of 
Quebec Province which failed to report, amounted to $30,236,468 in 1946 compared 
with $23,992,834 in the preceding year. 


2.—Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Provinces, 1936-46 


Notre.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., 
but not trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-35 are given at p. 668 of the 1987 Year Book. 


Year P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total! 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
198A Sahil eek 7,632} 46,179] 33,402] 181,628) 590,226) 74,940] 102,270} 97,468] 106,079] 1,240, 124 
ISS By ee iat ARN Ne 2 8,011) 50,048) 386,780) 197,917) 623,918] 80,860) 105,064] 100,434] 116,341] 1,319,702 
LEERY ge Oe ae eae 7,992). 51,214) 37,110} 205,463] 669,088) 88,219} 109,014} 107,191} 119,220) 1,394, 853 
OE ap de ea oe eeu 8,040) 53,008} 38,116] 213,148) 682,891) 88,864] 119,018} 113,702) 122,087] 1,439, 245 
NOAO ees 2.24. 8,070} 57,873) 39,000) 225,152) 703,872] 90,932) 126,970) 120,514] 128,044] 1,500, 829 
OS eed eee ee 8,015} 62,805) 41,450) 232,149) 739,194] 96,573] 131,545) 126,127) 134,499] 1,572,784 
OG 2d 3 Pea | 7,537] 58,872) 387,758) 222,622) 715,380} 93,147] 180,040) 125,482} 132,893] 1,524,153 
TOSS eee dari as 8,032} 59,194) 40,205] 222,676) 691,615) 93,494) 188,839) 127,559] 134,691] 1,511, 845 
LALLY Oe he ee ae * 8,412] 57,933) 39,570] 224,042) 675,057) 93,297) 140,992) 127,416} 135,090] 1,502,567 
Sab See 3 8,835} 56,699} 41,577) 228,681] 662,719] 92,758] 140,257) 130,153] 134,788] 1,497,081 


OG Gite shoes os 2 9,192} 62,660) 44,654) 255,172] 711,106 101,090 148,206) 138,868} 150, 234]. 1, 622, 463 
1 Totals include registrations in Yukon. 


3.—Types of Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Provinces, 1946 


Commercial 
Province reas: aan Buses a ee Total!.2 
ete.2 
No No No. No No 
Prince Edward Island.........-.:...028. 7,134 1,985 28 45 9,192 
RISERS COTA Se ck 225-5) oo Se oe a wR 42,791 18,938 346 585 62, 660 


STON Ca ae See 1,234,006 365,506 5,788 17,163 1,622,463 


1 Includes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, tractors, etc. #Included with trucks. 
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Apparent Consumption of Automobiles.—The apparent consumption 
of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting the number 
exported from the sum of the production and imports. Statistics regarding retail 
sales and the financing of motor-vehicle sales in Canada are given at pp. 821-823 
of this volume. The figures as now presented for the years 1939-47 (Table 4), 
are not quite comparable with earlier statistics as they have been revised and 
improved in several respects over this period. 


4.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1939-47 


Gat ade al Reet aoe a A 
bee Pass- Com- Pass- Com- ‘SoPasaceel'e Cones Pass- Com- 
enger mercial enger mercial enger mercial enger mercial 
No No No No No. No No No 
193 ON Oe aes tral 75, 145 24,058 16,585 1,699 207 13 91, 523 25, 744 
L040 ve. Sere es 94, 633 53, 169 15, 386 1,683 145 10 109, 874 54,792 
PLT WIM Rien n= ae 81, 943 76,627 2,672 1,036 26 Nil 84,589 77,663 
1942 dante a sts 8, 596 93, 903 327 718 9 2 8,914 94, 619 
1948 ere dee cps oe. Nil 79,290 21 795 1 163 20 79, 922 
EL) SARE 2G 0 ee ae x 66,013 35 3, 249 ep 33 30 69, 229 
[EE ascak AA ae ahaa 1, 866 47,459 236 1, 855 3 19 2,099 49,295 
SE (Ca ae ae I Oa 63, 501 41,318 18, 642 3,600 6 (bed epey 26 Ey 44, 846 
er ey Moe ae 128,243 | 63,152 | 35,570 | 7,293 26 4 | 163,787 | 70,441 
1 Does not include repatriated Armed Forces vehicles. 2 Does not include military vehicles 


sold to public. 


Finances of Road Transportation.—The cost of road transportation to 
the people of Canada may be summarized under the following headings: expenditures 
on roads and highways; expenditures of individuals and corporations on owned 
motor-vehicles; expenditures for freight and passenger services rendered by motor- 
vehicle public carriers such as taxi, bus and motor-transport companies; and 
expenditures on garages, service stations, etc. Since expenditures on roads and 
highways are made almost entirely by governmental bodies, fairly complete statistics 
are available regarding them but, owing to the tremendous number of individuals 
and organizations that would have to be canvassed and the difficulties involved, 
complete statistics are not available under the other headings. Sales of gasoline 
~ are given at p. 714 and revenues of motor-carriers at p. 711. 


Expenditures on Roads and Highways. — Roads in Canada, except in the 
Territories and the National Parks are under the jurisdiction of provincial and 
municipal authorities. During the war years, capital expenditures on highways, 
bridges and ferries have shown, a decided drop as compared with the years 
immediately preceding the War. On the other hand, maintenance expenditures 
have increased considerably. 
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5.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Rural Highways, 
:; Bridges and Ferries in Canada, by Provinces, 1942-46 


Norr.—Provincial expenditures are for their respective fiscal years. Figures for each year since 1931 
are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Item and Province 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Construction Expenditures 
Prince Edward TSIANE ce eae este cee eran 126, 144 141,175 388, 538 486,759 587,309 
ISIS TRE es COLNE yenrs ie = ee ages he a ea eRe ee aes 655, 612 192, 109 445,349 554, 078 3, 834, 392 
IN OCP EST AIS WIC Kime oat Se ieicic satis «sled v dire 1, 060.580 795,852 | 2,845,019 | 2,820,685 7,032,089 
CUED EG SAH ae oid eee elo R oes 10,453,185 | 10,843,890 | 18,153,874 | 138,916,204 | 24,894,585 
CORTE ee ethic ee A RRC cetacean 7,269,659 | 2,482,488 | 3,505,222 | 4,928,485 | 24,262,557 
IV BNTLOD es cetentns cial Gos auere sire ieee oe, bik ic 121,347 25, 334 118,197 596, 680 2,143,505 
Shekatohe wane: cote ts aes aines wus ae 1,016,372 | 1,733,860 | 2,067,989 | 2,346,936 4,372,502 
AN Heh cea oe So aia Se IN 2 OS, Seg tk 1,308,885 | 1,449,042 | 2,313,732 | 2,586,941 6, 205, 275 
Byripish) Colum biases otek oe eee 5,869,409 | 7,230,557 | 6,667,429 | 3,583,829 5, 887,779 
NUS ay shes ho Ve bey PON 721 REE air Sea a ee ae gee - _ - 370, 537 1,369,060 
Totals, Construction.............. 27,876,193 | 24,894,307 | 31,505,349 | 32,191,134 | 80,589,053 
Maintenance Expenditures 
Prince Hdward Island 2.04%: (iss veh. soe. 261, 716 319,079 569, 144 680, 082 820, 088 
INGVASSCObIAt ee TEN Gr hss ook te ors och 2,609,146 | 2,679,878 | 3,025,357 | 3,933,298 3,936,517 
INewebrtinswithe sarc. die ccees coh e ss 1,711,808 | 1,697,931 | 2,684,747 | 2,950,899 4,144, 259 
VATED OTe Cbs. 4 horcohy LAN er CCR Aes SOR ane 7,598,008 | 8,839,542 | 8,659,753 | 10,160,318 | 11,142,062 
OnEATIOR eee EMIS, 5 ecm e one Leuheies 13,928,047 | 18,374,484 | 17,601,185 | 21,118,003 | 24,415,012 
per GOD raat ameter sce Ole cles sca) moter y 1,000,643 | 1,062,455 | 1,246,130 | 1,468, 625 1,189,168 
SASKHGCHEWAH Nan ols don cess ceo eke 981,100 | 1,971,410 | 1,202,737 | 1,420,260 1,784,940 
PAUDCELA Te Ce ee ce he te cee bee eee 1,650,916 | 1,661,213 | 1,532,732 | 4,562,050 5, 820, 851 
sritish) Coliimblan kee eek ose cea en 2,969,292 | 2,595,021 | 1,036,867 | 2,697,359 2,931, 839 
NAIK OntATIGYING Wisk. mets cates can elee eee. - 1,500 - 4,621 2,062, 000 
Totals, Maimtemance............... 32,710,676 | 37,801,013 | 37,571,893 1] 48,995,515 | 58,246,736 
Administration and General 
Expenditures 
Prince Edward Island................... 26, 529 40,012 139 56, 673 58,671 
IN GW AmCOllAniTs mea anes ae cite tical estes 1,481 326, 739 323, 276 341, 948 442,939 
INGwa runs waelemea vets ca. teas ew tees 57, 787 56, 300 63,978 72,418 573, 806 
QENSTOR SS ai 5 Sn ee ER are 2 Se gee 1,012,114 995,430 | 1,133,170 | 1,278,144 1,564, 402 
ROLIGAL TONE ic ee Pre ic is ike race oa eee 365 624, 860 507, 041 502, 955 800, 679 
WranrtGbaeanee 555th asotitakls oo tee eg 178,028 207, 621 248, 522 289, 683 B11 227 
DASKALCHEWANMsr 2 5 hac are fan chi em oh teler 135,116 125,048 125, 647 145, 143 165, 187 
PAU DOE CA iy tite sic oS isis ca Paes oe eee 8, 227 9,298 6,473 8,421 22,461 
SPrtisha@ Ola. into = cee ee Coe is oe ce 204, 421 14,369 360, 696 277, 532 686,319 
VAT OMSATIO NEV Ved cco s actos tn sem sails - - - 10, 196 1,007,714 
Totals, Administration and General.| 2,253,068 | 2,399,677 | 2,774,0991| 2,978,108 5,633,405 
Grand Totals................. .| 62,839,937 | 65,094,997 | 71,851,3411) 84,164,757 | 144,469,194 
Dominion-Provincial Distribution 
of All Expenditures 

Dominion — net expenditures and sub- 
RAEILOS Retiree aes 3 See oon hese here ee 5,141,755 | 7,182,612 | 3,917,448 | 1,078,5812| 6,293,419 

Provincial — net expenditures and sub- 
HECIVESTS “AS ame aie Gee Senet Glee eT oa ee 52,660,076 | 52,870,362 | 62,175,873 | 73,536,267 | 126,611,268 

Municipal — net expenditures and sub- 
COLE Aa SSO anne i = greeny Cee rete A 4,694,404 | 4,626,330 | 5,514,832 | 9,441,779 | 11,266,811 
Expenditures by other sources?........... 343, 702 465, 693 243, 188 113, 130 297, 696 
1Includes expenditures in the Northwest Territories. 2Includes payments from railways re 


elimination of grade crossings, etc. 


Provincial Government Revenues from Motor-Vehicles.—The taxation 
of motor-vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of Provincial 
Government income. In every province licences or permits, duly issued by the 
provincial authorities, are required for: motor-vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators 
or drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. 
A sales tax on gasoline is also levied by each province and to Mar. 31, 1947, there 
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was also a Federal tax of 3 cents but this was withdrawn on that date and for the. 
most part provincial taxes were increased to absorb the Federal rate. ‘The rates 
at present in effect are: for each of the three Maritime Provinces 18 cents; Quebec 
and Ontario 11 cents; Manitoba 9 cents; Saskatchewan 10 cents; Alberta 9 cents; 
British Columbia 10 cents and Yukon 3 cents. The more important sources from 
which provincial revenues from motor-vehicles are derived are shown in Table 6. 
Federal Government revenues from import duties, excise and sales taxes are not 
included. - 


6.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor-Vehicles, 1946, with Comparative Totals for 1945 


Notre.—Provincial Governments report for their respective fiscal years, see Table 1, p. 706. 


Tax on Total 
Operator |Operators Thcludine 
Province Passenger] Trucks | Motor- | Dealer and of Motor- | Gasoline | “yyi5ce]. 
or Territory Cars |and Buses| cycles | Licences |Chauffeur| buses Tax lanGous 
Licences and Pevinues 
Trucks 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Paiwisland jose 110, 954 69,788 240 853 9,182 4,455) 465,648! 665,055 
Nova Scotia...... 783,214 886, 162 1 8, 800 192, 202 99,546} 3,498, 181]| 5, 633, 858 
New Brunswick... 597,171 778, 784) - 2,083 3,167 155, 469 35,261] 2,832,391] 4,479,074 
Quebeci ye c.sn seen 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Ontarie=..-. eee 5,146,957] 5,552,992 7,298 29,315) 1,299,116] 768, 803/31, 260,377)/44, 801, 702 
Manitoba......-.. 891, 753 360, 267 3,192 9,460 164, 753 296, 162} 3,320,949! 5,096, 584 
Saskatchewan..... 1,427,719 810, 265 Deaee 28,132 251,413 348,445] 4,724,071 8,153,396 
Alibertacet. kta 1,516, 241 943, 993 4,437 17,031 236, 421 943,739! 5,403,921) 9,098, 827 
British Columbia.| 1,859,779} 1,241,869 18,441 10,892} 275,828] 272,214) 5,682,094] 9,491,325 
Nikon ys sake. 8,304] ~ 3 3 Nil 975 Nil 26, 842 36,121 
Motals.o. 8 nes 12,342, 092/10, 644,120 40,913) 107,650] 2,585,359] 2,768,625|57,214,4741187,450, 942 
Comparative 


Totals, 1945... .|/10,854,157| 7,716,798 32,014 66,556) 2,248,483] 1,783,826/47,863,561)/71,856,395 


1JIncluded with miscellaneous. 2 Details for Quebec were not supplied by the Province. 
‘Included with passenger cars. ; 
Motor-Carriers.*—The lack of statistical information in regard to the 
increasing amount of passenger and freight traffic on the highways of Canada led 
to the institution of a census of motor-carriers in 1941. The carriers were divided 
into two main classes: (1) passenger and (2) freight. Each of these was subdivided 
into two classes: (a) carriers with revenues less than $20,000, and (b) carriers with 
revenues of $20,000 or over. Bus companies handling urban traffic exclusively 
were compiled as a class. Many street railway systems operate motor-buses, but 
the statistics of such systems are not included here; they are included in electric 
railway statistics. Licensed carriers doing higltway construction work, building 
air fields, etc., were excluded from the compilations. Taxi operators and urban 
delivery trucks also were excluded, except where their operations included inter- 
urban business. Carriers operating as both passenger and freight carriers were 
classed as passenger or freight according to the preponderance of the revenue. The 
passenger revenue of trucking companies and the freight revenue of bus companies 
were small percentages of their total revenues. 


* Statistics of traffic carried are given at p. 712, under Section 3, Road Traffic. For statistics by 
provinces see the annual report, ‘‘Motor Carriers, Freight-Passenger’’, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician, Ottawa. Price 10 cents. 
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- Operators with revenue of less than $8,000 in 1941 were excluded from the 
1942 and subsequent compilations. The figures given below are, therefore, not 
comparable in all respects with those for 1941 published at pp. 602 and 603 of the 
1943-44 Year Book. 


\ 


7.—Capital, Revenues, Employees and Equipment of Motor-Carriers, 1945 and 1946 


Norse.—Large freight carriers include those with annual revenues of $20,000 or over; small freight 
carriers those with annual revenues of from $8,000 to $20,000. 


Freight Carriers 


Passenger Carriers Totals 
Item Large Small 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
@arriers %<572; No. 492 497 357 393 475 463 1,324 1,353 
Investments— 


Land, buildings,| 
equipment, etc. $ |25, 542,071/28, 671,036] 2,970,400} 3,248, 322/30, 888, 282/40, 806, 3941/59, 400, 753|72, 725, 752 


Revenue— 
Hreiehts. oo... : $ 141,015, 054/44, 548,012] 4,403,092] 4,885,746} 547,038] 600, 668)/45, 965, 184/50, 034, 426 
Passenger— 
Intercity and 
Tural.2e Lhe $ 183,997; 168, ve 11, 683 Nil 29, 467, 098137, 326, 799/29, 662, 778/37, 490, 148 
GQutvee oes $ Ni i Nil sf 9, 240, 049]10, 124, 042) 9,240, 049/10, 124, 284 


Miscellaneous.. $ | 1,703,241] 2,320, 687 193,900) 289,627) 1,392,338] 2,031,990] 3,289,479) 4,592,304 


Working pro- 


prietors.......No. ea HED 261 309 355 296 278 884 894 
Employees— 

As at July 15.. No. 11,780 11,895 133 1,167 6,216 8, 250 19,129 21 312 
As at Dee. 15. “ 11,671 11,774 1,129 1,129 6,931 8,201 19,731 21,104 
Total wages:.. $ |17,200, 932/18, 566, 784] 1,281,109] 1,383,091 11, 087 000) 14, 786, 656/129, 769, 041/34, 736, 531 
Equipment— 

TUCKS tees No. Bueas 5,309 1,049 1,127 204 216}) 6, 486 6, 652 
Tractor, semi- 

trailer units.. “ 1,939 2,267 89 93 oo 27 2,063 2,387 
‘Trailers... .... of 1,077 1,295 54 waite 23 15 1,154 1,368 
Buses sce. s:. eS 24 40 9 ii 3, 289 Bin Kt Bone 3, 824 


Subsection 3.—Road Traffic 


Up to the present the motor-vehicle has affected passenger traffic of the steam 
and electric railways more than freight traffic. This diversion of passenger traffic 
has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor-bus is 
rapidly becoming more important and now operates between all large centres. 
The motor-truck also carries a considerable amount of freight. 


As. explained at p. 710, certain statistics in regard to motor-carriers are collected, 
and those relating to freight and passengers carried are presented in Table 8. 
Traffic data were not available for the majority of the small operators. Many 
truck operators failed to report tons of freight carried and others reported only 
estimates; consequently these data are not very informative. A difficulty in 
compiling weights, which is quite understandable, is that much traffic was carried 
‘a on a load basis and not a weight basis. Records of passengers appear to be fairly 
complete, possibly because tickets were sold and accounted for, and the unit was 
not so complex as for freight carried. 
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8.—Traffic Carried by Motor-Carriers, 1945 and 1946 ‘ 


Norre.—Large freight carriers include those with annual revenues of $20,000 or over; small freight 
carriers those with annual revenues of from $8,000 to $20,000. 


Freight Carriers 
Passenger Carriers Totals 
Item Large Small 


1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 


Passengers 
Carried— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercity and 
nurallenee: No.| 474,613} 441,720) 14,714 Nil 93, 738, 719}101, 708, 443]| 94,228, 046)102, 150, 163 
City tee et Nil Nil Nil § 141,344, 895/153, 770, 931/141, 344, 895/153, 770, 931 
Special and 
Chartered 
Service— 
Intercity and 
Turalyseeee No. 14, 530 Nil Nil Nil 3,972,792) 4,977,664] 3,987,322] 4,977,664 
City eer. Se Nil KS ef “ 297, 602 142,918 297, 602 142,918 


Totals, Passen- ; 
gers Carried..No.| 489,143) 441,720) 14,714 Nil = |239,354, 008) 260,599, 956/239, 857,865/261, 041,676 


Totals, Freight 
Carried— 
Intercity and : 
Rural........ ton|8, 003, 553/10,199,498]2, 739,093|1, 632, 762 110,985 112,124] 10,853,631) 11,944,384 


Motor-Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required to report accidents but 
comprehensive statistics are not available for all provinces. The Health and Welfare 
Division of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor- 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 9. A direct comparison of such 
_ statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 
motor-vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor-vehicles has also been 
tabulated. These data still give no weight to differences in use of motor-vehicles, 
differences in climate, roads, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Table 10 shows the number of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor-vehicle branches of the Provincial Governments. It is 
quite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 
died from injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital 
statistics shown in Table 9; also accidents that occurred late in December and 
resulted in deaths would be charged to December by the provincial authorities 
but to January of the next year in the vital statistics. - Consequently, the figures of 
fatalities of Tables 9 and 10 are not in complete agreement. 


9.—Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Accidents, by Provinces, 1936-46 


Note.—This table was compiled in the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Figures for the years 1926-35 will be found at p. 578 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Year PB | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | 1s KM | Total 
DEATHS 

No No No No No No. No No No No 
LOS Oren eee 7 60 4] 371 564 53 47 2 101 
LOST OEE Bae ne i 97 67 405 774 66 47 55 124 
LOSS tNoeeh sic 6 75 58 413 677 80 49 77 110 
1939 ot Peed e eae 7 84 92 390 682 63 65 81 120 
1940 caer Satan ae 10 104 81 434 746 87 59 72 116 
1941 et. seen othe 9 104 89 485 835 79 45 78 128 
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9.—Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Accidents, by Provinces, 1936-46—concluded 


Year 


DEAT HS—concluded 


i) VARS oc eae 8 72 52 363 610 52 58 62 
BYES ps es feeminc 5 90 70 392 563 44 34 84 155 
MOGAIN, Fou irae bids 11 We 56 406 526 53 43 80 124 
Da hike ce rie th a 8 76 90 424 637 67 58 71 125 
HOGG Cer ee oe 4 84 68 475 700 94 69 89 146 
DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR-VEHICLES 
No. +} No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
NOS G Searveera are. y 9-17 | 12-99 | 12-27 | 20-43 9-56 7-07 4-60 7°39 9-52 
TORT ete cer re 8-73 19-38 | 18-22 | 20-46] 12-41 8-16 4-47 5:48 | 10-66 
PO See Oey ea) ce 7-51 14-64 | 15-63 | 20-10] 10-12 9-07 4-49 7-18 9-23 
19397 pede hie os 8-71 15-85 | 24-14] 18-30 9-99 7-09 5-46 7-12 9-83 
ts ae ee ee 12-39 17-97 | 20-77} 19-28] 10-60 9-57 4-65 5-97 9-06 
MOS Ber erate Seite oe 11-23 16-56 | 21-47 | 20-89 | 11-30 8-18 3-42 6-18 9-52 
EOE ESS Se OOS eae 10-61 12-23 13-77 | 16-31 8-53 5-58 4-46 4-94 9-93 
AY 5 St bos Se 6-23 15-20 | 17-41 17-60 8-14 4-71 2-54 6-59 | 11-51 
YE berpianes (ae Seer 13-08 | 12-60 | 14-15] 18-12 7-79 5-68 3-05 6-28 9-18 
WE at Rea ge 9-05 | 13-40] 21-65 | 18-41 9-61 7-22 4-14 5-46 9-27 
TSAG ey rida. oak 4-35 | 13-40} 15-23 18-61 9-84 9-30 4-66 6-41 9-72 
10.—Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1946 
Nore.—Figures are as reported by provincial motor-vehicle authorities for the 
Item P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Accidents 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of 
one or more persons. . 6 85 61 394 629 71 60 Ul 117 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to 
one or more persons. . 4} 725 1 5,489 8,541} 1,484) 1,097} 1,461) 2,780 
Resulting in property 
damage only......... o2tel ole 1 10,154 8,186] 3,653) 2,268) 4,638] 6,895 
Totals, Accidents..... 374| 2,123) 1,393) 15,987} 17,356] 5,158] 3,425) 6,176) 9,792 
Persons Killed 
Pedestrians. 4... eds. 3 39 29 207 292 34 12 15 47 
Motorcyclists (drivers 
and passengers)...... Nil Nil 2 15 23 4 3 2 6 
Drivers of other motor- 
RMEWICIESE i. but access «5 1 18 8 79 147 39 21 21 27 
Passengers and attend- 
ants of other motor- 
Af SLOT CE RS a 1 23 21 95 179 2 25 37 59 
Drivers and other oc- 
cupants of horse-drawn 
WE DICIER Sos Sadie oad s Nil Nil Nil 10 % Y, 1 4 % 
Pedal cyclists.......... cs 9 4 32 40} Nil 1 3 ye 
Other persons.......... 1} Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 5} Nil 
Totals, Persons Killed 6 89 64 438 688 79 65 87 147 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 714. 
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PEL | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 


1,409 
1,437 
1,372 
1,556 
1,729 


61,784 


678 


1,663 
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19.—Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1946—concluded 


Item PAM euN Sse lee N sel ue. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |} Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Persons Injured 

Redestrians= a. seer 10 309 214) 2,659 3h l(t 609 164 Dei 890 8, 247 
Motorcyclists (drivers 

and passengers)....... - 8 10 153 397 60 33 44 195 900 
Drivers of other motor- 

Vehicles a eee ee 21 189 ASU eos 2,693 880 480 398 802 6, 768 
Passengers and attend- 

ants of other motor- 

VeEhIClES pent eee st 49 411 302} 3,010 5,136 2 905 V2p|> 12764 12,302 
Drivers and other oc- 

cupants of horse-drawn 

VGeMicless ce nue nee 1 10 9 195 130 30 36 6 23 440 
Pedal eyclists.......... 3 34 30 504 711 241 70 81 246 1,920 
Other persons.......... i aNd! Nil Nil Nil 39 12 50} Nil 102 
Totals, Persons In- 

PU ULN CQ a he tae ares. 85 961 746) 7,645} 12,228) 1,859) 1,700) 1,535] 3,920 30,679 


Property Damage. ..$ | 23,839/327,374/246,616| 3  |3,345,384/465,504/622,276|650,834/1,352,671||7,034,4984 


7 as 
1 Not segregated. 2TIncluded in ‘‘drivers of other motor-vehicles’’. 3 No record. 


4'Total for provinces, reporting. 


Gasoline Consumption.—All provinces require retail sales of gasoline to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasoline consumed by motor-vehicles using the 
highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other pur- 
poses. However, the taxable gasoline is still largely consumed by motor-vehicles 
and indicates, in a general way, the increase or decrease in their use. Net sales are 
the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quantities on which 
the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not imposed at the 
time of sale. 


Figures to the end of 1940 show a steady increase in gasoline sales since depres- 
sion years. Later figures are, of course, materially affected by the conservation 
measures taken in 1941, and the system of gasoline rationing effective from April, 
1942 to August, 1945. 


11.—Sales of Gasoline, by Provinces, 1941-46 


Province 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. | 
ele isl ancdineeae rae 5,174, 759 6, 628, 067 7,881, 403 9, 295, 639 4,715,743 5,945,412 
Nova Scotia.......... 41,354, 887 40, 885, 976 42,465, 349 43,462,061 37, 727, 4138 44,570,328 
New Brunswick...... 26, 288, 682 25,499,817 27,255, 758 28,077,021 29,175,358 43,315, 683 
QucheCreemiic cae 165, 839,507 | 149,918,783 | 147,048,452 | 178,879,214 | 168,304,460 217,542,507 
Ontariouw, tec coe co 410,711,924 | 348,811,002 | 809,487,964 | 315,976,426 | 328,814,957 | 450,782,323 
Manitoba acca eae 54,212,671 58, 566, 931 63,375, 584 70,399, 123 56, 119,024 lel es al 
Saskatchewan........ 112,779,554 | 101,808,034 | 104,175,400 | 119,840,189 | 118, 463, 733 136, 065, 534 
Alberta enc seen 93 , 068, 504 97,502,012 | 114,969,882 | 120,159,267 | 102,753,583 77, 650,355 
British Columbia..... 70,995, 551 73, 186,336 86, 932,371 84, 383, 083 74, 621, 447 96, 645, 879 
Totals, Gross Sales. .| 980,426,039 | 897,806,958 | 903,592,163 | 970,472,023 | 915,695,718 |1,143, 633,798 
Refunds and exemp- 
ONS. Meehan ese 233,017,682 | 286,087,504 | 373,747,304 | 395,615,510 | 253,079,186 | 210,998,783 
Totals, Net Sales....| 747,408,357 | 611,719,454 | 529,844,859 | 574,856,513 | 662,616,532 932,635,015 
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PART IV.—WATERWAYS* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping 
was consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). The Act was 
a sequel to the passage of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, under which the 
Parliament of Canada accepted full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian 
shipping. The Canada Shipping Act is a comprehensive piece of legislation and 
constitutes, in fact, the incorporation in the shipping law of Canada of features of 
international agreements and of British and previous Canadian legislation. A 
brief summary of the Act is given at pp. 681-683 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Equipment and Facilities 


The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the sub-headings of shipping, aids to navigation and miscellaneous works, canals and 
harbours. Subsection 5 is added giving figures of administrative activities regarding 


pilotage service, steamship inspection and personnel shipped and discharged. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


Since all waterways including canals and inland lakes and rivers are open upon 
equal terms, except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries 
of the world, the commerce of Canada is by no means entirely dependent upon 
Canadian shipping. However, a large part of the inland and coast-wise traffic is 
carried in ships of Canadian registry. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, every ship 
that falls under the definition of “British Ship” given in Sect. 6 of the Act and 
is controlled as to management and use in Canada must, unless registered else- 
where in the Empire, be registered in Canada. An exception is made in the case 
of ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely in coastal or inland navi- 
gation. A ship (whatever her qualification for British registry) that is not registered 
in any part of His Majesty’s dominions, is not entitled to the privileges accorded 
to British ships. Vessels about to be built may be recorded, and vessels being built 
or equipped must be recorded, by a registrar of British ships under the Act. 


For a record of the number and tonnage of ships engaged in the carrying trade 
of Canada, see pp. 732-741. The tables are included there under traffic statistics 
because they relate more directly to traffic and services than merely to the shipping 
available. For an account of the shipping services operated by the Federal 


_ Government, see pp. 720-723. 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to naviga- 


~ tion, canals, harbours, administrative services, and marine services, by the Department of Transport 


and the National Harbours Board; graving docks and part of the financial statistics, by the Department 
of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Steamship Subsidies, Department of Trade and 
Commerce; Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic and statistics 
of shipping, by the Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.— Vessels on Canadian Shipping Registry, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1941-45 


‘ Nots.—Figures for the years 1935-39 are given at p. 581 of the 1941 Year Book and for 1940 at p. 690 of 
the 1947 edition. 


Province 
or Territory No. | Net Tons| No. | Net Tons| No. ) Net Tons} No. | Net Tons! No. | Net Tons 


POE. Island. .4: 89 5,313 86 5,157 86 5, 161 85 4,925 80 4,719 
Nova Scotia..... 1,982 80,548) 2,082 57,369] 2,233 54,673) 2,371 52,274] 2,573 51,747 
New Brunswick 870 38,927) 872 34,629; 882 31,564} 915 31,421 29,100 
Quebeo, oot ah. ,151| 422,476) 1,175) 422,926) 1,226) 577,510) 1,326} 896,795) 1,326}; 917,112 
Ontario... se: 1,252} 390,766) 1,226) 370,645) 1,208} 355,282) 1,208) 349,223] 1,221] 358,459 
Manitoba........ eS 9,791 97 9,813) 106 11,378) 112 11,441; 110 11, 407 
Saskatchewan. . 201 2 201 2 201 2 201 2 201 
British Columbia| 3, 25 318,764] 3,294} 304,482] 3,316) 308,276] 3,335) 294,759] 3,455} 296,127 
VUKOG. Ge us.4e- 5,025 18 5,025 15 4,259 15 4,259 15 4,259 

Totals....... 8,667) 1,271,811] 8,852} 1,210,247) 9,074) 1,348,304) 9,369) 1,645,298) 9,421) 1,673,131 


Subsection 2.—Aids to Navigation and Miscellaneous Works 


Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay and Strait, 
the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at the entrances 
to harbours — a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all 
Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where 
navigation is difficult; this service is described under marine services at p. 721. 
As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and direction- 
finding stations which are described under radiotelegraphy, at pp. 768-770. 


Aids to navigation, excepting very minor ones, are listed in three annual 
publications of the Department of Transport covering the Atlantic Coast, Inland 
Waters and Pacific Coast, respectively. A summary table showing marine danger 
signals maintained in Canada during the fiscal years 1929-40 is given at p. 581 of 
the 1941 Year Book. 


2—Marine Danger Signals Maintained in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-48 


Nortr.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 8,960 unlighted buoys, balises, 
dolphins, and beacons are maintained. The figures are supplied by the Department of Transport. ’ 


Description 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No No No No. No No No 
MO NUS eters Oe tense oA on ore 2,050 2,050 2,082 2,095 2107 2,320 2,469 
Dre hiships: teens wes 8 if 7 i 6 8 8 
Light-keepers.........6...... 1,144 Lp lieys) 1,129 By Po e222 1, 102 
HOSAWIISULEStE tad he mo cin: 11 12 12 13 13 8 9 
DITENS aes noe ete ee 4 4 4 3 3 2 2 
Draphones set.cce etree 166 167 167 168 170 169 169 
Op Delisenee ee eer tT sor ne 48 47 48 49 49 39 37 
Handtiog Nornsan- cscs ond. 154 153 153 151 149 135 eye 
Vand tossbells vr 4 ee 4 4 4 4 4 ) 10 
Gas, and combination gas, 
whistling and bell buoys... 457 463 469 479 435 541 Doo 
Whistling buoys.............. 44 44 42 42 41 40 39 
Bell buoVves. see eco ae 123 123 119 122 122 118 112 
Submarine bells.............. 2 2 ih 2 1 - - 
Fog guns and bombs......... 13 14 14 14 13 12 12 


Fog alarm stations only...... 13 13 13 13 13 10 10 
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_ A great deal has been done to improve navigable waters by dredging in channels 
and harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. Probably the largest task of this nature has 
been the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel. An extensive floating plant is in service 
to maintain and improve the deep-water channel from Montreal to the sea for 
ocean-going shipping. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are 
works to guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and 
bridges that cross navigable channels. In order to prolong the season of navigation 
in important waters that freeze over in winter, ice-breaking operations are carried 
on at both the beginning and end of winter. This is particularly the case in con- 
nection with sea-going shipping from Montreal: these operations are primarily 
intended to prevent flood conditions during the spring ice break-up. 


3.—Duration of the Season of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 
1933-47 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1882-1911 are given at p. 756 of the 1934-35 Year Book and for 1912-32 
at p. 615 of the 1942 edition. 


Channel First Last Channel First Last 
: Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 
Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, |’ for Sea, 
fe) Montreal Montreal to Montreal Montreal 
Montreal! Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 
USS ec oturas hts Mar. 23 Apr. 14 Dee. 6 TOL eee sas Apr. 14 Apr. 19 Dec. 17 
1934 52 Cieon (28 TIES 8) E 8 1042 ee eee 17 May of eal 
1 OS eee 3 e380) Sep i 1b és 9 1943 Means: ES eh!) one 24 ams ls 
1OSD <a oe Seiy ~28 SA Dye? eer il LOA A teen OO) Apr. 20 £ 9 
TOS Teas totek ee Apr 9: ee 19 “ 8 NOB De atentnsk cs 1 se 9 fs 3 
HOSS ape anes tens aS 12 sf 18 ag 4 TG AG Ate tree fea: és 1 se 12 §§ 18 
HOSOr a. Wh ccna Lm 29 Ser DG ae el 2 LOA eae ee co el Art nl 8) ss 5 
140 Tee oun ED ee 28 ce 5 


1 ‘Channel Open’’ means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 
Subsection 3.—Canals 


Before the period of extensive railway construction, which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes, and the Ottawa River, were the chief avenues of transportation. These 
routes were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages and, to eliminate 
the toil of unloading, transporting and reloading at the portages, canals were 
constructed. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
Canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700. Only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British, however, were improvements of the main water routes made. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century increased domestic and foreign trade and 
the introduction of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to 
this work. Although some of the early canals were constructed primarily for military 
purposes, they soon became essential to the commercial life of the country. However, 
since the development of railways in Canada and, even more since the growth of 
motor-vehicle traffic, the canals, with the exception of those on the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence River Route, are playing a less important part in the transportation 
activities of the country. 

The principal canals of Canada are under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Department of Transport and each is accessible from the Atlantic Ocean. They 
serve six routes: (1) Montreal to Port Arthur and Fort William, via the St. Lawrence 
River and Great Lakes; (2) Montreal to the International Boundary near Lake 
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Champlain, via the Richelieu River; (8) Montreal to Ottawa, via the Ottawa 
River; (4) Ottawa to Perth and Kingston, via the Rideau and Cataraqui Rivers; 
(5) Trenton, at the mouth of the Trent River on Lake Ontario, to the mouth of the 
Severn River on Lake Huron; and (6) St. Peters, Nova Scotia, on the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the Bras d’Or Lakes. The aggregate length of these six routes is 1,844 
miles, the total of actual canal being 509 miles. 


The names of the various canals along these routes, their locations and lengths, 
together with the number and dimensions of the locks thereon and other information 
may be found in the bulletin Canals of Canada, published by the Department of 
Transport. ; 


The following table shows the length and lock dimensions of canals under the 
administration of the Department of Transport, as at the end of 1947. 


‘Under the jurisdiction of the Federal Department of Public Works are the 
St. Andrews Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) at 
Selkirk on the Red River, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. There are also a 
few small isolated locks, each controlled under the authority of the province in 
which it is situated. 


4.—Length and Lock Dimensions of Canals Under the Control of the Department 
of Transport, 1947 


Locks 
Length 
Name Location of Minimum Dimensions 
Canal No. a 
Length |} Width } Depth 
miles ft. ft; {te 
St. Lawrence— 
Neachine 4.0. ceaa as ee Montreal to Lachine................ 8-74 5 270 45 141 
Soulanges. ae. e os Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-67 5 280 46 151 
Cornwallt- sean Cornwall to Dickinsons Landing....| 11-00 6 270 43-67 141 
Harnaw Pointe ae) ace Harraneeoitehapleseanse se meee 1-28 1 800 50 161 
RapidePlatsce.csn os Morrisburg {21 a tS eos oe 3-89 2 270 45 141 
Galop. teas deenk te Lroquoisstouearcinalecay eerie eee 7:36 3 270 45 141 
Welland Ship........... Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, Make wirie., 1 oan 27-60 8 859 80 *302 
Sault Ste. Marie........ Saultiste.. Marie Onts- seek sae 1-38 1 900 60 18-25 
Richelieu River— 
StsOunse eepastss ce St,Oursi Quer sy ca ee eee 0-12 i 339 45 12 
@hamiblivw. ees Chambly to St. Johns, Que......... 11-78 9 120-5 | 238-25 6-5 
Ottawa River— : 
SteeAnne esh an eee Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
TRAVERS Mer ca eee aoa eee ee: 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Carillon ae ae Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River..... 0-94 2 200 45 9 
Grenvillesian ieee: Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa River... 5-94 5 200 45 9 
Miscellaneous— 
Rideaussey veers, Ottawa sonwinestony. ase ae 123-53 47 134 33 5-5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch) 6-82. 2 134 33 5-5 
alirenitea ese Dee teste Trenton to Peterborough Lock, 
Petérborousliitede see ate ie 88-74 18 175 33 83 
Peterborough Lock to Swift Rapids.| 135-71 24 134 33 6 
Swift Rapids to Big Chutet......... 8-00 Nil - ~ - 
Big Chute to Port Severn.......... 8-11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog , 
IBTANCH)RAee, SL Ae Er eres 10-00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
Branch): fee oe ee ee 25-00 Nil - _ - 
Murray Varnes en: Isthmus of Murray—Bay of Quinte.. 7-536 - - - 
Dt betersneenre errr St. Peters Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, 
Gane Bretong Ne Set eae eee. | 0-50 1 300 48 186 
1 Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 2 Minimum depth 
between locks 23 ft. | ’ Notice must be given by vessels of more than 6 feet 10 inches draught. 
4 Marine railways in this section limit navigation to vessels 60 feet long 13-5 feet- wide and 4-0 feet draught. 
5Minimum depth of canal with Lake Ontario at elevation 244 ft. above sea-level is 9-5 {t. 6 The 


depth of canal prism is 17 ft. 
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Subsection 4.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness 
without taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at many of the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include 
the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for 
freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for 
such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Facilities may include cold-storage 
warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, coal bunkers, 
oil-storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 


Eight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National 
Harbours Board. Seven other harbours come under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Transport and are administered by commissions that include municipal as 
well as Federal Government appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public 
harbours coming under the direct supervision of the Department of Transport. 

At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the National 
Harbours Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling, facilities 
owned by private companies such as railway, pulp and paper, oil, sugar industries, 
etc. At a number of ports there are also graving docks which are dealt with 
separately. 


5.—Facilities of Six of the Principal Harbours, as at Dec. 31, 1947 


Norse.—The facilities include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the National 
Harbours Board at these ports. 


Item Halifax cee Quebec Three Montreal |Vancouver 


Minimum depth of approach 


CMANMCI NP ean as. bae eben ies 50 30 30 32-5 32-5 35 
Harhounrailway. ac. 2...6... miles 31 63 23 5 60 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc.... No. 46 20 36 3 105 28 
Length of berthing............ ft. 33, 416 Leas 32,505 8,690 51,060 31, 436 
Transit-shed floor space....... sq. {t.| 1,236,804) 812,000) 743,642 173,600 | 2,068,033 1,415,514 
Cold-storage warehouse capa- 

GUE Veseecyee sierra erate steko ie cu. ft.} 1,655,350} 900,000} 500,000 Nil 2,909,210 | 1,312,104 
Grain Elevators— 

Capacitvnih ected core bu. | 2,200,000} 3,000,000} 4,000,000} 2,000,000 /|15,162,000 18,716,500 

Loading rates.: 2. ...0: 6.4 bu. per hr. 75,000} 150,000 90, 000 32,000 400, 000 312,000 
Floating crane capacity....... tons 75 65 103) Nil 75 50 

’ Coal-dock storage capacity... “ 91,000 61,000} 215,000} 300,000 1,380,000 Nil 
Oil-tank storage capacity..... gal. |115,995,000) 9,800, 000/44, 344,000 Nil 30,000,000 |96,339, 592 


' National Harbours Board.—A description of the origin and functions of the 
National Harbours Board is given at pp. 679-681 of the 1940 Year Book. The 
Board is responsible for the administration and operation of the following properties 
(representing a capital investment of approximately $225,000,000): port facilities 
such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold-storage warehouses, 
terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grain elevators at Prescott and 
Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal and the Second Narrows 
Bridge at Vancouver. Operating revenues and expenses for these properties are 


given in Table 19, p. 730. 


Public Harbours and Harbour Masters.—As stated above, there are 300 
public harbours in Canada, created by proclamation under Part X of the Canada 
Shipping Act, 1934. These harbours are under the jurisdiction of the Minister 
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of Transport and are administered under rules and regulations approved by the 
Governor in Council. Harbour masters have been appointed by the Minister . 
of Transport for 131 of these harbours, their remuneration being made from fees 
levied on vessels under the terms of the Act. 


Graving Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Federal Govern- 
ment has constructed five dry docks. The dock at Kingston, Ont., is under lease 
to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company, while the old Esquimalt dry dock was 
temporarily transferred to the Department of National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934. 
This transfer is to be effective until such time as the dock is commercially required, 
when it will be returned to the control of the Department of Public Works. The 
large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can be divided into two 
parts and were built at a cost of approximately $3,850,000 each. Under the Dry 
Dock Subsidies Act (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17, 1910), several docks have been sub- 
sidized by payments of 3 to 43 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given number 
of years, as shown in Table 7 


6.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Federal Government 


Width at— Depth of Rise of Tide 
Location Length |——----———————_———__|_ Water a 
Coping | Bottom | Entrance on Sill Spring } Neap 
{t ft ft at. ft it ft 
. Lauzon, Que., Chamoplain....... 1, 150-0 120-0 105-0 120-0 | 40-0 H.W 18 *13°3 
Lauzon, Que., Jorne..i......... 600-3 100-0 59-5 62-0 | 25-7 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock).,.. 450-81 90-0 41-0 65-0 | 28-8 H.W.2] 7 to 10] 38to8 
Hisquimal gs: ©. erae eamionete 1,173-8 149-0 126-0 135-0 | 40-0 H.W. | 7 to 10 | 3to8 
Kingston Orbs ert esc. nets 353-5 55-0 47-0 55-0 |16-83 L.W ~ - 


Face of caisson to vertical face at head, 481-0 ft.; length of pad on which keel blocks rest, 403-5 ft. 
2 Over keel blocks at H.W. 10 ft. tide, 26-1 ft. 


7.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Docks 
Subsidies Act, 1910 


Depth . 
Location Length | Width pak Total Cost Subsidy 
F : 1 
ft. ft. ft. $ 
C@ollinzwood: Now) Ont: taceeacene poRmere 518-3 59-8 13-0 500,000 } 3 p.c. for 20 years 
CollinewoodaNo.2Ont-wans ee meer ae 410-0 95-0 16-0 306,965 | 3 p.c.. for 20 years 
PorteArchur, Onteen we ok sees eee cae 701-0 77-5 16-2 1,258,050 | 3 p.c. for 20 years 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), 

Dukeofp. Connaughirs 2. eee eee eee eee 601-0 100-0 38:0 | 8,000,000 | 32 p.e. for 35 years 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock)!....... 600-0 100-0 32:02} 2,199,168 | 34 p.c. for 35 years 
Dal cr Oa e NEES Wee eae ene aia eye eee ae 1, 157-8 131-5 40:3 5,500,000 | 42 p.c. for 35 years 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock).... 556°5 98-0 28-03) 2,500,000 | 44 p.c. for 35 years 

1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 2 28 {t. over blocks. 3QOver sill (H.W.). 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services and Operations of the Federal 
Government 


The services covered by this Subsection are those dealing with steamship 
inspection, pilotage service, sea-faring personnel and accidents to shipping, and the 
operations are those of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, and the 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships. 
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Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service provided for 
under Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, consists of a headquarters staff, 
at Ottawa, and staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and inland ports. The 
Act provides for a Board, known as the Board of Steamship Inspection, which 
decides on questions arising out of the administration of the Act. The Steamship 
Inspection Service is responsible for the administration and carrying out of the 
provisions of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven ships and 
the issue of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under 
which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of 
workers employed,in loading or unloading ships; and also for the administration 
and carrying out of the provisions relating to the certification and employment of 
marine engineers. 


8.—Steamship Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1947 


Vessels Subject Vessels Inspected 
Port to Inspection Vessels Not 
when in Registered or Owned Registered or Inspected 
Commission in Canada Owned Elsewhere 
gross gross gross gross 
No. tonnage No tonnage No. tonnage No. tonnage 

eli alilaxs (2 to eee 143 228, 605 141 225, 763 2 2,842 Nil Nil 
- Saint John. ....... 107 300, 767 45 109, 923 Nil Nil 62 190, 843 
Quebec............ 82 86, 147 78 85, 306 « “ 4 842 
DOPE eet hehe sis 97 99,089 64 88, 988 ihe & 33 10,101 
Montreal... :.....2 - 197 720, 222 122 370,770 3 9,499 55 113, 611 

Kingston es sess se - ~ 66 93,098 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
PLOTONUOS tees. 233 387, 371 230 383, 228 1 2,482 2 1,661 
Midian diy. gen). 69 109, 880 58 106, 199 Nil Nil 11 3,681 
Collingwood....... 56 48, 650 50 46,599 1 1,895 5 156 
PorArthur se. 151 31,814 54 25, 594 Nil Nil 98 6,386 
Vancouver........ 349 381, 509 281 363, 817 1 5, 841 68 . 17, 693 
WiCtOnIaW. a es. :.: 80 123, 045 58 111, 845 Nil Nil 22 11, 200 
Wotalsh jens: § 1,564 | 2,517,099 | 1,247 | 2,011,130 8 22,599 360 356,174 


Pilotage.—This service functions under the provisions set forth in Part VI of 
the Canada Shipping Act, 1934. Qualified pilots may offer their services to the 
stranger in local and confined waters. At the same time, pilotage might also be 
considered as a method of insurance. 

There are 42 pilotage districts in Canada, 9 of which (Sydney, Bras d’Or Lakes, 
Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, Churchill, 
and British Columbia) are under the Minister of Transport as pilotage authority. 
The other districts function under local pilotage authorities appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act. 

Table 9 shows, by major ports, the number and aggregate tonnage of ships 
using pilots during the fiscal years 1945-46 and 1946-47. Corresponding statistics 
are not available for the St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa district. 


9.—Pilotage Service by Districts, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946 and 1947 


1946 1947 
s District | 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
EPLORDIN, ee ene Sie ees lenis Mates eae ea 20s 12 2,571 15 15,525 
SLATE GT Sn ee Re 2,220 4,300, 214 1,416 2,491,710 
SIME ETON ES ies ch wists. ole chee ona pate cites 1,405 3,532,965 963 2,945,341 
VEIN RIS eee ne nae 3, 269 10, 819, 247 25.135 7,097,214 
De TMOR HG Me rh siasehvs ose e ive ole vg c.ans erase 2,766 8,050, 185 2,753 8, 708, 280 
MIAO eee Lec ie ove dele os’ cb ae 4,872 9, 757, 6382 4,192 9,404,529 
TN on ori ga ovine vnc ehiteeesede 2,138 8,332,026 2,456 10, 065, 042 
ER PII Sy Se eto ley slide Sue cebas os 1 1,503 20 76, 634 
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Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Seamen shipped and discharged at 
Canadian ports under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, during 
the fiscal years 1940-41 to 1946-47, are shown in the following table. 


10.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1940-47 


Nortre.—Figures for the years 1908-17 are given at p. 690 of the 1988 Year Book and for 1918-39 at p. 587 
of the 1941 edition. 


; Seamen Seamen 
Year Shipped Discharged 
No. No. 

TOAQRRRN. cOhe sche SF rence Sooo sane lee < IR Riek IE aie SOR ee eee ea - 22, 892 20,760 
IEE UES See en es te ONE SP de ey Men ent me Renee aioe Hl RE ee ae ee 28,782 25,134 
HS 7 sea oem Se a 1 eR AY A eR Pea GH eran Se oe a nest ae iat OE Soe a 23,064 20,312 
1 Be a Ee Sn ee orien eee ets Moen ee mT PS ES Re Oe eS Yow ae 19, 255 15, 250 
OL AA leat. 8, ies Badin, ct cpelhanat Tere don tobe Ne wer ied aWeicloedek aes vhs Done neler SR RSA TSP T I ee 26,068 20,491 
UY, US OARS See OR) cyto tenenne Soren. 2\ eel SORRY as sec NRA ce, Bote coli Lee) Oe ey Oe Cher 295/230)" 25,056 
OE Geers as Slee Se CROFT OS OA ae ic ESE Bets Fee eheval gaara ee ena ae ae tree eo tne 30,361 27,042 
TOA Tie, te a ative hake iy Mile ck cic, SpA Sap tecei ch NT ese InN (ae i scar ec anee R 43,973 42,205 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—The circumstances under 
which the Canadian Government became possessed of, and responsible for, the 
operations of a merchant marine are explained at p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
A table showing the operating results from 1919 to 1936 is given at p. 689 of the 
1937 Year Book. 


The original fleet of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., 
consisted of 66 vessels with a total deadweight tonnage of 391,212. The original 
cost of the fleet was $79,661,921 and the capital loss thereon was $74,239,356, the 
total capital recovery of $5,422,565 being made up as follows: (1) the sale of 56 vessels 
for $2,378,018; (2) the proceeds of insurance on 4 vessels lost, amounting to 
$2,111,475; (8) the sale of 6 vessels to the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships, Ltd., for $933,072. 


The charter of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., and its 
sudsidiary companies, although inactive since 1936, had not been surrendered and 
in 1940 the Company was reconstituted and is operating on behalf of the Canadian 
Government certain ships seized in prize and either requisitioned for use by the 
Canadian Government or condemned by the Court. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd.—In conformity with 
the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V., c. 16) the Federal 
Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies through 
the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd. 


At the end of 1947, the Canadian National Steamships, Ltd., owned and operated 
the following ten vessels between Canada and the British West Indies. 


R.M.S. Lady Nelson 8.8. Canadian Conqueror 
R.M.S. Lady Rodney 8.8. Canadian Highlander 
M.V. Canadian Cruiser 8.8. Canadian Leader 
M.V. Canadian Challenger S.S. Canadian Observer 


M.V. Canadian Constructor 8.8. Canadian Victor 
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During the Second World War three ships of the Canadian National Steamships, 
Ltd., famous “‘Lady”’ fleet, the Lady Drake, Lady Somers, and Lady Hawkins were 
destroyed through enemy action. The remaining two, Lady Rodney and Lady 
Nelson were placed under charter with the Department of National Defence to 
serve as troop and hospital ships respectively. 


The Lady Rodney returned to regular peace-time service on July 20, 1947, 
while her sister ship the Lady Nelson made her first post-war voyage on Aug 21, 
1947. 


During 1946 and 1947 the Canadian National Steamships, Ltd., purchased 
three diesel vessels, the M.V. Canadian Cruiser; M.V. Canadian Challenger; M.V. 
Canadian Constructor. Each has accommodation for 12 passengers, and cargo 
facilities which provide 16,000 cu. ft. of refrigerator space for perishable goods, 
and 370,000 cu. ft. for general cargo. 


The S.S. Lorne Park, 8.8. Cartier Park, and 8.8. Maisonneuve Park which 
the Canadian National Steamships, Ltd., operated under bareboat charter from the 
Park Steamship Company Limited, were purchased in January, 1947, and renamed 
the Canadian Leader, Canadian Victor and Canadian Highlander, respectively. 


The 8.8. Chomedy and 8.8. Colborne, formerly owned by the Company, were 


~ sold to other interests. 


11.—Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., 
1937-47 


Norre.—Statistics for the years 1929-36 are given at p. 620 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Rea Bavonue’ Pentpeees emcee Suet) (daterestanl! Geoyares 
$ as ie $ § $ 
MOS Taneiye intys, petein Sats, aco hare 4,676,684 | 4,018,146 +658, 538 328, 287 808, 432 — 481,275 
MoS ereteinercte sietelatncte o/s eas 4,915,355 | 4,169,116 +746, 239 328, 641 818, 613 —404, 109 
WSOP Ute lstahaler aim wr aitte ees oe 4,642,306 | 4,018, 447 +623, 859 328, 829 816,366 — $24, 429 
A eld ncaratie ant nce «ys «alt 5,750,341 | 4,545,306 | -+1,205,035 329,079 816, 661 —12,733 
Mle teasers atomstecs aac’ cos 6,756,464 | 5,029,107 | +1,727,357 262, 645 816,701 +593, 216 
LUT ny OSS a eae IO eR 5,600,496 | 4,220,219 | -+1,380,277 160, 634 816, 701 +273 , 880 
SA ty as as salccety S «'o.0 4,492,189 | .2,949,216 | +1, 542,973 239,363 813,073 +438, 837 
Se Rte anc choy sa o's olay = chou 5,378,059 | 3,160,568 | +2,217,491 ) 243, 158 651, 246 +1, 271,387 
a 4,412,252 | 2,569,626 | -+1,842, 626 279, 466 612,999 +1, 116, 086 
Pe cie's <9 ti aladiny oo 6 6,669,129 | 4,671,148 | +1,997,981 288,092 596, 499 +1, 302,052 


BA Rnd 15 ¢ ih 35°5 sjotb iatare 7,857,471 | 6,534,600 | -+1,322,871 493, 594 573, 298 +522, 677 
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Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available that give any idea of the cost of water- 
borne traffic consist of the record of public expenditures on waterways. Such 
expenditures may be classified as capital expenditures, or investments and expend- 
itures for maintenance and operation. Revenues from operation are also recorded. 
Undoubtedly, in so far as capital expenditures for the permanent improvements of 
waterways are concerned, those of the Federal Government cover the major part. 
There has been some expenditure by municipalities on local harbour facilities, and 
private capital expenditure is also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage 
facilities. ‘The investment in shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine and the Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, Ltd., has come almost entirely from private sources. No figures are available 
regarding private investments in shipping except those appearing in the reports 
of the operating companies which cover only a portion of the field.. Neither are 
there statistics showing the revenues of ship operators from passenger and freight 
traffic. 


Capital Expenditures.—So far as capital expenditures on Canadian waterways 
are concerned, the only figures available are those compiled from the Balance Sheet 
of the Dominion or the annual reports of the Departments of Transport, Public 
Works and Finance, but such investments or capital expenditures cannot be regarded 
as any indication of the present worth of the undertakings represented. The 
costs of building canals and other waterways and permanent works to facilitate 
water transportation in Canada are represented in such reports at their original 
book values, no deductions having been made from the cumulative totals for depre- 
ciation from year to year or for abandonment of earlier works where they had 
been superseded, as in the first Welland Canals for instance. To this extent such 
figures are an overstatement of the present value of the works in use. There is 
a further limitation that should be noted in regard to such figures:.they do not 
include the costs of maintenance and improvements or the operation of these works, 
such charges having been made to the Consolidated Deficit Account as annual 
expenditures and not to capital account. Table 12, which shows capital expenditures 
on canals, marine service and miscellaneous water-transport facilities to have reached 
the grand total of over $383,772,000 must be interpreted with the above qualifications 
in mind. In Table 13 the capital values of the fixed assets administered by the 
National Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1946 and 1947: these are in 
addition to the capital expenditures of Table 12. These figures reflect the capital 
situation in regard to the national harbours of Canada far better than do those of 
Table 12 in the case of waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they include all buildings, 
machinery and durable plant improvements; they have also been subject to deduc- 
tions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandonment of plant and more nearly 
approach the present value of the properties under the administration of the National 
Harbours Board. 

Table 14 shows the amounts advanced by the Federal Government to the 
Harbours Boards for capital expenditures from 1945 to 1947. The total for 1947 
represents a decline of 11 p.c. from 1946. 
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12.—Capital Expenditures of the Federal Government on Canals, Marine Service 
and Miscellaneous Water Transport Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1946 and 1947 


Nots.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport, the Department of Finance 
and the Department of Public Works. 


Expenditures Expenditures 
Years 

Thoth Years Ended Total Tiara, Ended Total 

Mar. 31— to M 21 to 

Mar. 31, ioag | Mar. 31, 
a ernccimerars od ee Ty, 4 1946 1947 
1946 1947 and 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canals Miscellaneous Facilities! 
aed Canals— Bare Point breakwater....... Nil 217,996 

eauharnois (old)... Nil 250| 1,635,219]) Burlington Bay Canal........ oe 308, 328 
Carillon and Gren- Burlington Channel improve- 

ork Sega aerial “ Nil E701 204i “inenta<, cok, eee a ne « 1,392, 490 
Chambly Cape Tormentine Harbour... big 95,000 

(Richelieu R.)..... og 200 780,619] Esquimalt graving dock..... + 7,799, 761 
Wbaghines seta nace: don. Cr. 6,649 Nil 13,981,652!) Georgian Bay to Montreal 
Lake St. Francis.... Nil oa 75,907|| waterway survey........... € 918,797 
Lake St. Louis...... - ¢ 298,176|| Halifax elevator site......... of 86,512 
Soulanges.;......... a 1,200) 7,898,670)| Kingston graving dock....... i 556, 589 
DLO PATINGS se. ve eis: Pa Nil TeoZOe2IGiPUuake Sta beter. «conan ae cok ‘S 1,164, 235 
St. Ours Lévis graving dock.......... . 971,593 

(Richelieu R.)..... ss ee - 735,964|| Miscellaneous wharves....... s 1,201, 132 

Ontario — St. Law- Port Arthur, Fort William 

rence Canals— and River Kaministikwia 
Cornwall wets ds 6,300) 7,289, 503i] - improvements.............. “ 16, 249, 020 
Williamsburg Canals ¢ Nil 1,334,552!) Port Colborne Harbour...... S 904, 459 

Farran Point...... y “ 877,091) Rainy River Lock and Dam. “ 134 

Rapide Plath... -. a ce 2,159, 881}} Sorel Harbour improvements oe 1, 806, 541 

Ara LODS seen tie said 2 e 6, 143, 468]] St. Andrews Rapids and Red 

Galops Channel... . sf ie 1,039,896] River improvements........ 1,569,777 

North Channel.... « “6 1,995, 143}, Tiffin Harbour improvements <f 481, 622 
River Reaches...... 4 re 483, 830] Toronto Harbour improve- 

St. Peters, N.S..... f LY GASH ari TMeN tse Mh tee ee ate cae < 9,331, 987 
Culbute Lock and Upper St. Lawrence River 

Dam (Ottawa R.).. io os 382,391]| Channel improvements...... oe 468,098 
RAGeA THe ene dessa. ~ ye 4,214,211] Victoria, B.C., Harbour im- 

{BSS aU be Bee. EN a s = 489,599] provements................. Me 5, 131,025 
St. Lawrence Ship Victoria, Ont., Harbour im- 

(SUrVGYS). oe oss 5 os se as 133;-897 proviementsin... cl. hes.ds ees 761, 802 
Sault Ste. Marie.... x “= 4,935, 809 | 
SLTENU AS ee ee ok Cr. 2,350 4,668] 19,955, 556 Totals 20. eee — 51,416,898 
INMEVIET Actes haces ots Nil Nil 1, 248, 947 , 

Welland Ship....... Cr. 6,661 4,091}131, 885, 789 
aed oe Cr. 6,775 69,951) 27,379,151 
BDAIs Peete a Ten) “ ,379, 
Canals generally....] Nil | Nil 34) 967 Ree Loot | Mer otal. to 
Adjustment suspense s i 165, 361 : eh 
- OMA OE | Ret he SY MEARS 2 iiatet ae 
Totals, Canals... .|Cr.22,435| 86, 660/243, 665, 739 1946 1947 
$ $ $ 
Marine Service Summary 
River St. Lawrence Candsne een, tee Cr.22,435] 86, 660/243, 665, 739 
Ship Channel....... 948,701} 970,534] 87,603,247] Marine service.....| 948,701] 970,534! 88,688,959 
Tug Ocean Eagle..... Nil Nil 91,072!) Miscellaneous ‘ 
Construction of Ice- factintiesne shee Nil Nil 51, 416, 898 
res kOr. solos. oes: ss se 760, 699 S| ——__ |—_——- 
Hopper Barge 
Chesterfield......... * & 233,941] Grand Totals..... 926, 266|1, 057, 194/383, 771,596 
Totals, Marine 
Service............ 948,701} 970,534) 88,688,959 


1 These are works not covered elsewhere in these tables, and shown in the ‘‘Public Accounts’’, as 
Schedule ‘‘K’’ to the Balance Sheet. 
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13.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1946 and 1947 


Notre.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Item 1946 1947 Item 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ 
Harbour dredging......... 12,270,897 | 12,249,552 | Harbour buildings....... 744, 907 747,148 
Realestate; thon tan: 12,760,107 | 12,785,466 | Central heating plants... 148,379 147, 491 
Vehicular bridges......... 300,573 300,573 | Harbour shops..........- 333, 705 335, 964 
Roads, fences and bound- Electric power systems..| 1,068,861 1,168, 462 
ALICS,. weer ree mee te 1, 760, 539 1,760,539 | Water supply systems.... 744, 339 745, 437 
Sewers and drains......... 663, 600 672,649 | Floating equipment...... 2,055, 402 1,956, 820 
Miscellaneous structures... 751, 136 752,635 | Shore equipment........ 858,978 894, 216 
Wharves and piers......... 89,490,536 | 89,483,393 | Miscellaneous small plant. 565, 162 567,387 
Permanent sheds.......... 19,713,510 | 20,243,051 | Engineering — general 
Shed hoists and electrical SUL VCY Sitch nee ne cles 606, 403 606, 403 
CRAMCS MPT on Meee aeietorsien % 248,973 248,973 | Works under construction. 599, 276 238, 541 
Railway systems.......... 7,004, 861 7,068,683 | Sundry expenditure— 
.Grain elevator systems....| 41,908,269 | 41,863,783 undistributed... pci. 5,395, 832 5,395, 832 
Cold-storage systems...... 5, 723,481 5, 748,840 | Bridge construction, 
Office furniture and appli- right-of-way, etc....... 19, 164, 920 18,950,041 
ANCES See ey roo aes abe: 144, 625 154, 839 — | ———_— 
Totalsiestn. ts: ee 225,027,271 | 225,086,718 


14.—_Amounts Advanced by the Federal Government to the Harbour Boards for 
Capital Expenditures, 1945-47 


Notre.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Harbours and Properties | 1945 1946 1947 || Harboursand Properties | 1945 1946 1947 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifaxt ate sstacc costes 181,344] 212,320) 34,797]] Prescott elevator........ Nil Nil Nil 
Sfebelndholelny oc waa bicuemoe Nil 5,600] 20,000] Port Colborne elevator. . H 819 s¢ 
Chicoutimi... ees eee ss Nil Nil Churchalleret eae iG 3, 562 aol 
Quebechrarsa uate Cae oe es 1GaZor er ooroU2lmVaAnCOUV.eh apie imei foe 18,315) 48,372] 215,997 
“BHTCCURIVCTS sh Susie ook 867 1,550] 2,444!) Second Narrows bridge..| Nil Nil Nil 
Montrealume.. se: 4. 0enen 44,676} 223,432) 119,570) Head Office............. . sa 3 
Jacques Cartier bridge...} Nil Nil Nil | | ——_ 
Totalsy yen Eee 245,202} 506,912) 449,861 


Waterway Expenditures and Revenues on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditures under this heading (Tables 15 to 17) are mainly for the operation and 
maintenance of various facilities for water transport, but unfortunately the line 
between operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable. 


In addition to the recurrent expenditures to facilitate water transportation 
shown here, the Federal Government expends annually a considerable amount to 
cover deficits of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., and of the 
National Harbours Board, for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown in 
Table 20. Operating expenditures and revenues of facilities administered by the 
National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 19. The National Harbours 
Board operates as a statutory corporation. The improvement in the financial 
results since control was unified under the Board, is indicated by the increase of 
consolidated operating income from $2,452,000 in 1985 to $4,803,130 in 1947. 
Revenues in connection with waterways of the Department of Transport and the 
Department of Public Works are shown in Table 18 p. 729. 
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15.—Expenditures on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1946 and 1947 


Norr.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 
EXPENDITURES ON IMPROVEMENTS 


ie ie 1 Total ae Ended Total 
ar. 31— ~~ to ar. 31— to 
Item ——___—___—_——_| Mar. 31, Item —___—__—_—_——__| Mar. 31, 
1946 1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Main Canals— Secondary Canals— 

Quebec Canals— Carillon and Grenville. 3,913] 15,708} 653,366 
Beauharnois (old)....| Nil Nil 355, 640|| Chambly (Richelieu R.) 2,308 2,461) 1,257,063 
Hungry Bay Dyke...|. “ i 47,223) Rideau and Tay....... 4,980} 10,001) 1,110,745 
HUAGOING! alos oo sock ¢ ‘| 14,062 a BSS eT OT Ste mADNeS es te oe as15 Nil Nil 232,812 
Lake St. Francis..... Nil $e 55,324!] St. Ours (Richelieu 'R.) 3,233 i 199, 633 
Quebec Dredging St. Peters eN she. sees 9,799| 16,778} 915,304 

BlGetn shen tees. caves fe be DOR (oo COND A. Ask, ook aan eee 17,108] 102,572) 4,457,755 
DOULANGES es Orton k 8 “s te 609,535) Murray. Joe ead ue. Nil 10,976 153, 530 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Miscellaneous— 
Canals— - 4 cs 322,406) Bay Verte, Chignecto, 

MOOrUIWalic arias ok 7,994 2,474 781,085 INCAS eet ep renee pear ems Nil Nil 44,388 
Williamsburg......... Nil 1,747 460,968!) Culbute Lock and Dam 

Welland Canals— COctawaee cee cae S 60, 923 
Welland Ship........ 30,655} 38,500) 1,476,358 St. Lawrence Ship 

’ Prior Welland Canals.| Nil Nil 2,650,121) (surveys, etc)......... 901 5,312 630, 815 
. Sault Ste. Marie...... 61, 446 537|  548,244]) Surveys and inspections] Nil Nil 572,990 
Canals generally....... se a 190, 509 

Totals ok awa on 156,399) 207,066)21,017,251 


EXPENDITURES ON OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Year Ended Mar. 31, 1946 Year Ended Mar. 31, 1947 


Item EE 
Operation |Maintenance Total Operation |Maintenance Total 

4 — 

. $ — $ $ $ $ D 
Administration, Ottawa.... 42,951 Nil 42,951 44,005 Nil 44,005 
Quebec Canals— 

hleadsoficeeet sh bere) ees 35, 552 ef 307002 41,280 ss 41,280 
Carillon and Grenville 

Canalsc liste 43, 806 80,777 124, 583 44, 844 64, 449 109, 293 

Chambly (Richelieu R.).. 54,275 30, 267 84, 542 57,771 37,245 95,016 

: Hungry Bay and Ste. 

: Barbe Dykes........... Nil 2,786 2,786 Nil 255010 2,576 

; HAH CHINC He eek ae ses! Haves 255,381 147470 403, 156 246, 568 149, 266 395, 834 

; Quebec Dredging Fleet... 31,600 16, 508 48,108 32, 283 11, 634 43,917 

: anes Seeds. . Seas Ss 100, 955 63, 206 164, 161 97,594 77, 673 175, 267 

ROMA OS i ah actos! coi 7,070 5, 212 12, 282 8,016 5,051 13, 067 
St. Ours (Richelieu R.)... 6,391 4,234 10, 625 8,212 8,981 17,193 
Ontario — St. Lawrence 
anals— 
CMM ONICO Sines. 0s 38, 809 10,348 49,157 40,158 10,941 51,099 

: iopnwall elk tok. exci, 123,276 93, 081 216,357 ee rire 106, 745 224, 520 

Md Williamsburg Canals...... 87,411 20,149 107, 560 84,753 25,048 109, 801 

4 Rte Cterss NO ie. eacige es 17,765 4,001 21,766 19,376 3,600 |. 22,976 

Rideau and Tay Canals..... 123,076 74, 988 198, 064 136, 432 118, 128 254, 560 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 57,089 26, 239 83,328 56,738 39, 500 96, 238 
CDSS a ee 185,914 50,195 236, 109 202,729 57,232 259,961 

TATINGL ey go: ra Ee 9,615 4, 846 14, 461 10,742 4,659 15,401 
Welland Canals............. 546, 689 240, 140 786, 829 585,096 299, 967 885,063 


a | es | | | | 


GANS. ohio sinha > 1,767,625 874,752 | 2,642,377 | 1,834,372 | 1,022,695 2,857,067 
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16.—Marine Service Expenditures Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1946 and 1947 


None —Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 


Item 1946 1947 


———— ee ee ee ey 


HONS. cL head eee as 14, 937 14, 660 
Floating Equipment—A dminis- 

tKAEION.. Nhe ce ee 20, 666 23,254 
Nautical Services—Adminis- 


SEACION- eee eee aes 28,678 27,364 
Maintenance and Operation of 

Steamers (incl. ice-breakers).| 1,525,532} 2,025,393 
Navigation and Shipping— 


Miscellaneous...... Pea oct ate 48,364 57,910 
Life Saving Service............ 41, 606 42,462 
Marine Signal Service.......... 84,076 102, 960 
Administration of Pilotage.... 156, 621 168, 727 


Subsidies for Wrecking Plants. 45,000 45,000 
Aids to Navigation (Construc- 
tion, Maintenance and Super- 


vision) a 4, Ae RY Oe 2,178,940) 2,693,197 
Maintenance and Repairs to 
WRATVeSst cas eee were ene 2,984 2,405 


Breaking Jce—Thunder Bay. 30,000 
North Atlantie Ice Patrol... . i 


Steamship Inspection 
Government Wharves: 


eee ee 


Nil 
We 218,535 
ep Nil 


Agencies, Salaries and Office 
Expenses Se ePace Uae eoeee 278, 528 

St. Lawrence Ship Channel— 
Maintenance and Operation. 215,342 
600 


Grants to Sailors’ Institutes.. 
Pensions'to Pilots), .i........ 2,398 
Compassionate Allowances. . 2,133 
Government Employees’ : 
Compensation Act......... 22,610 
Marine Service—War Appro- 
DLIAUONS at Ae eee 293, 695 


227, 640 


Nil 
293,901 
197,058 
400 
2,083 
4,102 
20,778 
103,357 


5,211,245) 6,091,651 


17. Expenditures on Waterways Charged to Consolidated Fund Account by 


Department of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946 and 1947 


Notre.—Compiled from the Annual Reporte of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of 


the Treasury, Department of Finance. 


pe ee | en ee 


——— | | | | ___ ee 


i, ee sy 


Staff 
and Total 
Sundries 
$ $ 
17,760 101, 584 
61,928 875, 721 
294,101 524, 621 
354, 909 1,095, 447 
133, 007 775, 725 
63, 475 105, 474 
923 923 
494 1,494 
345, 925 1,120,879 
Nil 2121 
344 0,447 
22,589 22,589 
1,295,455 4,633,725 
il 170,511 
60,342 458,366 
1,355,798 5,262,602 
17,909 548, 783 
66, 199 1, 854, 263 
287,939 508, 432 
421,410 2,552,514 
150, 335 1,423, 911 
66, 352 382, 432 
1,219 1,402 
17,397 41,765. 
445,676 1,471,369 
il il 
ee 39, 995 
25,105 25,105 
1,499, 541 8, 849, 971 
Nil 228, 264 
61, 708 432,125 
1,561,249 9,510,360 


Improve- 
Year and Item Dredging |Construction| ments and 
Repairs 
1946 $ $ $ 
Hargours! AND RIVERS 

Princes Haward island sccscekeness eae 46, 354 4,852 32,618 
INGVEISCOUS horn uisawtene eT p Ene ne 249, 843 178,699 385,251 
New Brlins wiGk 2h. sores tierae bite ace, 88,164 37,480 104, 877 
Muebec eee aces te ona con eee 290, 996 278, 889 170, 653 
Ontario: Rosalie eh eee Le 393, 529 116, 599 132,590 
MANICODS'Ss Patan huh eae ca ean ee 39, 734 199 2,066 

Saskatchewantinee nee tne ae Nil Nil il 
Al Dertad teas alt tee see eee eee A ss 1,000 
Britisht Columbiate.2 cet ae eee 317,793 367, 636 89,525 
EY ATR ONE Ace ties bei es chs Pears Sn rene Ni il 27121 
Northwest Territories..<......0..0.se0- s 6,770 33 

COPA ea eee nie cain Meine cali arte eres “ ae Nil 
Totats, HaBrours! AND RIVERS....... 1,426, 412 991,124 920, 734 
Dredging plant terse a eee Nil 143, 025 27,486 
oadsand bridgsese. aie. etato. nee ee is 370, 537 27,487 
Totals S19416 2 Re eee ee es "1,426,412 | 1,504,685 975,707 

1947 i, SE | = ap Nt 2 | eae nee | aera 
Harsours! AND RIVERS 

Prince Widwardelsland .o-uearerias eee ae 111, 418 342, 664 76, 792 
INOVa: Scobias s/t eee eee ier eee 583, 302 745,001 459, 761 
ING WA DLUDS Wa C Kite. coits ob Weta rane eee 102, 408 25,789 92,296 
Quehecse anes eos. ae aR Art aloe at oad 273,546 | 1,504,918 352, 640 
ONTATIOM fe ttle. ss et cs eee See 624, 284 319, 495 329,797 
IVEATITEO DANE Hee hes lool ceelenen er tere 52,185 242, 803 21,092 

Saskatcmewanen cee ctics ot eicnitaden bahar 183 Nil Nil 
HAD Orban ha ork SCR RECs et ee 19,539 se 4, 829 
British Comm Diary cee eee eee 332, 910 437,577 . 255, 206 

NGI (0) ee sae Oy Mees ACB Acs eae aR Nil il Nil 
Northwest Territories................... iy 38, 266 1,729 

General ees erage ihn tes oti retsters aha ¥ Nil il 
Tortats, HaRBouRS! AND RIVERS....... 2,099,775 | 38,656,513 1,594, 142 
Dredging plan tere micmama de tetera veel clore Nil 201,073 27,191 
Roadsianddbridgesmones eek oe aaee e 338, 644 31,773 
Totals s19s eee ee eae e os 2,099,775 | 4,196,230 | 1,653,106 


1Exclusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 19. 
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18. —Revenues of the Federal Government in Connection with Waterways, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946 and 1947 


Nore.—Compiled from Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Item 1946 1947 Item 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ 
Department of Transport 
CANALS SERVICE Martine Service—concluded 
WACHING, Rae ee hs ese oe 260,656 | 261,349 || Rental of equipment......... 9,438 9, 682 
DOWANGES savas cee ceca ou 1,024 1,153 |} Refund of previous year’s : 
IAI Dl yiioe eee Soe nies ete 1, 543 1,722 expenditures............... 17,527 10, 988 
Ste, Anne Tock, . 20.5, be. sce ss 314 207 —War 1939-45.............. 106, 789 24, 368 
Carillon and Grenville......... 350 470 || Sale surplus assets— 
Pea uharnois esac. eet oe eras « 62,616 63,198 —War 1939-45.............. 81 Nil 
Wornwall fen utes. dicts tists. 43,155 52, 652 | —_—_— 
WakliATnS DUT si, 3.5.4 cu sausie- cons 3,631 11,738 || Torats, Marine Service....| 726,672 526,309 
Ur PELGIS Meri. ye thou cee 192 207 | 
Welland Canals................ 376,935 | 357,063 
SAU LOM UBT VLATIO@ SS on, ae atoeis 6 10% 392 870 Boarp or TRANSPORT 
MEIER aos eects mace deine 14, 232 15, 242 CoMMISSIONERS 
BLTON Lee tees eos are that? 2 es 83, 507 87,877 
IMIUPEA Vat aits ote Coates es 287 309 || Licences to ships............ 1, 606 1,911 
Fines and forfeitures........... 465 265 || Sale of publications.......... Pei 55 
OL rIES eerie ate ete nk tre ne 24 Nil | 
Sale of publications............ 655 1,370 || Tortats, Boarp or TRANs- 
Premium, discount and ex- PORT COMMISSIONERS..... 1,878 1,966 
CHARLO wre St alte cee keira oi 81 6 | —__—_— 
Sundry services............06- ue 1,575 || Totals, Dept. of Transport. | 1,593,053 | 1,392,011 
DUNCHY SALES Me wes ol sce. © 4,407 34 fe 
Salvage material.............. Nil 127 
Rental of equipment........... 4,379 5,564 
Refund ‘of previous year’s 
SXPENCICNLES een el liens caine: 5, 686 1,637 Department of Public 
: a Works 
ToTaLs, CANALS SERVICE..... 864,503 | 864,636 
MARINE SERVICE EARNINGS or Dry Docks , 
Fines and forfeitures........... 45, 888 39,494 || Champlain Dock, Lauzon, 
Steamship inspection.......... 167,046 | 172,700 Quek. Get een ee cee 86, 895 71,065 
Wharf revenue.......... wea: 169,392 186,616 |} Lorne Dock, Lauzon, Que.... 38, 404 26, 650 
far DOUn UGS iss << choide sk e © 31,340 41,069 || Esquimalt new dock......... 184, 521 141,399 
Measuring surveyors’ fees...... 4,244 | 4,560 || Esquimalt old dock......... Nil 10, 972 
Examinations — masters’ and Selkirk repair slip............ 1, 933 1,547 
AVALOS eLOCS chy ste ll eek ask oo 5,401 5, 239 —————_ ] —————_ 
Pilots licence fees (Pilotage)... 76 327 || Torats, EARNINGS.......... 311,752 251, 633° 
Marine registry fees........... 125 140 
Marine steamers’ earnings...... 2001 1,491 
Signal station dues............ 1,418 943 || Works AND Piants LEASED 
UC oe UR Sear an eae ns 9,450 10, 252 
Miscellaneous sales including Kingston dry dock.......... 6, 050 9,025 
salvage material............. 3,325 Nil Ferry privileges............. 485 452 
Sale of publications............ 1,651 1,730 || Dredges and plants.......... 23,714 13, 022 
Premium, discount and ex- ; ————— 
SANGO See eee cite cee: 92 4) eel OTATA, ILBARES. onadeneieenin es. 30, 249 22,499 
Sundry services...........-... 59 948 —_——|— 
Nautical discharge certificates. 491 504 || Sale of old furniture, materials 
Shipping masters’ fees......... Nil Nil Lag cht Maa ein Go pene Gre ae Nil 1 
Dominion lighthouse depot-— Sale of real estate............ 267 Nil 
Prescott—Cash Surplus-- Rents from water lots, etc... 20, 505 12,661 
War 1939-45. oo. reese eccee 152 639 2,410 || Refunds against expenditures 
POWer BErVICG. .. 06... 0 ccc ee ee Nil 10 reported in previous years. . 5, 547 12, 462 
Salvage material.............. OY 2 || Sundry receipts.............. 210 2,150 
BUM VE BBLCS | % cae. 5 <ieiaceese,aiels « « es 12,367 —————_ |————_- 
Rental, employees’ quarters.. oe 515 | Totals, Dept. of Public 
Works 22505508022. jee 368,529 301, 406 


_ 1Exclusive of a refund of $770:04, made to the Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission in connection 
with salvage service rendered to the 8.8. Benca. 
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19.—_ Operating Revenues and Expenditures of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1942-47 


Nortre.—Locally controlled commissions for the harbours shown below were abolished Nov. 1, 1935 
Operating |Operating |Operating Operating |Operating | Operating 
Item and Year Revenues} Expenses | Income Item and Year Revenues| Expenses | Income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax— Vancouver— 
nl GAO We ene te cemreteee 1PS82 S180 S89, 12010 G43 108104) eee eee 1,568,977| 588,502} 980,475 
DOS Ta ie AS 1, 848,330] 1,000, 664 847,666) 1943) <u dco tence. 1, 736, 959 670,930) 1,066,029 
1 QA one eike aetee 1,801,217) 1,116,104 (ape tayeal Bala | Nae ett Sel os Peto ee 2,138, 667 916,768] 1,221, 899 
OAS Ae ere cns e's ote 1,653, 732] 1,033,935 GLO: (OMI VOLS cic nasrecis Gera ke 2,199, 550 956,434] 1,243,116 
1946S oevaere tia 1,243,649; 834,713) 408,936) 1946.............. 2,184,238) 918,664] 1,265,574 
1 AO aie st ar Maa 17161, 261) s800h168i" S61093!) 1947 .ae oP eae ie 2,206, 235] 1,142,027) 1,064, 208 
Saint John— Churchill— 
OT tans ie £133,500] > SIGMA e 8145395||942 00 eee pe 144,783] 139,348 5,435 ” 
1 ee ase aera oer 1, 492,579 AAON134 Ate 0520445 6919437 ocak Aer 95, 860 132,372) —36,512 
LOMA ee ee Wee eiotos 1, 423, 537 512, 482 OUT OSS gh O44. | sere aee ee 71,028 128,635] —57,607 
Oa Die ieconons tas 1,458, 507 494 698 965 SOO IO4 5 ck, chaste < 66, 785 152,666} —85,881 
HOA GIES ee eee 933,497)  .459,627 ATS S(O OSG... s,s. Sletten. 72,713 1738, 225) —100,512 
LOA weer steretoccteviteoe os 945 198] (ASS: 706 (i 400 44-2 ie e047 ent enbeia es or 218,061} 284,725) —66, 664 
Port Colborne 
Chicoutimi— Hlevator— 
OAD Sioa mugen s 30,067 16, 887 ISHISGAVIOAD ee = Anette 171, 280 73,100 98, 180 
1948s ven Soe Race 82,016 25, 880 6 1LSG xa O43 5 wees, Beers es 129,905 74, 153 55, 102 
GAA a ete: Ruch Bets Cey ee 81,924 18, 402 Dood eehOAa | ot tieeas aes 239, 703 97,107 142, 596 
04S ie tires thokes 30, 723 20,719 TO; 004s" V94 wee eka, oes 292,777 145, 711 147, 066 
TO40 see ees eee 32,666 17,178 LS ASSE POA. oo inte = ee 223, 631 140, 494 83, 137 
LOG Tie pea aoe 40,573 21,407 L941 G6 1947 Sarai eet: 208, 871 142, 265 66, 606 
Quebec— Prescott Kievator— 
LOAD, carchranatasdta eOeneeNe 620, 030 760,012} —1389,982)) 1942.............. 233, 719 82, 400 151,319 
OAH pie eles 762, 644 643, 458 LTO WSLSGHE WiOd Sh ees ceeeete at 112, 692 74,418 38, 274 
LOA RE rico sch 913, 706 669, 903 243,-S03ll) FLOSS 1. ate 257, 750 110,575). 14.175 
POA. ealourer eaters 944, 190 797, 714 TAG ATO 1940.2 ee. cere ee 195, 723 119, 422 76, 301 
MOA G28 aa er ccbiateat 672, 264 678, 427 = 64163) O46, 25. 2 nen o 111,911 101, 812 10,099 
OY AGS ka ae Be 627,732 691,609} —63, 877) 1947...........6. 136, 750 119, 687 17, 063 
Jacques Cartier 
Three Rivers— Bridge (Montrea!) 
LS OL a See i eee 185, 738 22,603 LOS Tobe O42 eee cet he 537, 406 102, 903 434,503 
INGE Soh) Be ere 199, 023 18,011 LSI O12 TOA cst accer 520, 120 97,020 423,100 
1 AA eee Se Sata a 224,934 55,490 169,444) 1944.............. 600, 238 99,098 501, 140 
OAS erteas ciate 294, 648 32°165 202; 483i! MOA aie. sy. aera. 604, 629 105, 422 499, 207 
OA Ge. Sak ee 229, 882 29, 822 ZOO; OG Oils pUO4G) ceteeicpeesenate teers 730, 701 113, 337 617,364 
NOA TEC Lee 235, 765 HOP24A2 Sev SoD QBi" 104 Tetener selene 835,097} 118,779] 716,318 
Second Narrows 
Montreal— Bridge (Vamcouver) 
IISA ea SPOR eR orton 3, (97,4401 2, 167,596) 1,629, 844i £042, 00... w 2... LOL, 530 58, 193 103, 342 
OA 3 te Was ails ste 34 (86,505) 2,.089.000 U, 7465 (98il= A943. 6... 4. mele see 144, 645 61, 024 83, 621 
O44 ete eh coxa ae 4,698,030} 2,212,489} 2,485,541!) 1944.............. 137,585 62, 037 75, 548 
NUOe Aone Sie ee 0,484, 859!) 2,928. 685) 2.5562 174) L045. eee 169, 701 63, 677 106, 024 
LOAGHE Rel ti ates AS89 7/320 | een Go G20 LOGO, dO) ROG ets aes ert = 189,076 61, 925 127,151 
iLL Ee A etary eee e 4,990,919] 3,083,883] 1,907,036) 1947..........4... 224, 447 67, 226 157, 221 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—By authority of an Act (11 George VI, 


c. 52) passed in the 1947 session of Parliament, the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission was constituted for the purpose of examining into, keeping records of, and 
advising the Minister of Transport on matters pertaining to Canadian shipping and 
shipbuilding services. Under the Act, the duties of the Commission are listed as 
follows:— 


(1) exercise and perform on behalf of the Minister such powers, duties and functions 
of the Minister under the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, as the Minister may require; 

(2) administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steam- 
ship subventions voted by Parliament; and 

(8) exercise or perform any other powers, duties or functions conferred on or required 
to be performed by the Commission by or pursuant to any other Act or order of 
the Governor in Council. 


, 

uf ' 
. 

. 
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_ Since the-Canadian Maritime Commission was created, it has assumed all 
responsibilities for the administration of steamship subventions which had formerly 
been under the jurisdiction of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


As of Feb. 1,.1948, the Park Steamship Company, a Crown Company formed 
to administer and operate wartime shipping constructed in Canada as a war measure, 
was transferred from the Department of Reconstruction and Supply to the Canadian 
Maritime Commission. 


Most of the vessels constructed during the war years for operation by the 
Park Steamship Company have since been sold. Private Canadian operators 
purchased them under agreement that they would not be transferred out of Canadian 
registry except by permission of the Crown; a Government announcement, dated 
May 138, 1948, made public that such transfers might be made providing sanction 
was first obtained from the Canadian Maritime Commission, which body would 
deal with each application on its individual merits. The proceeds from the sale 
of such vessels are to be deposited in escrow and used for replacement by new 
merchant vessels of modern design and of a type and cost approved by the Com- 
mission. 


Shipping Subsidies.—The figures given in Table 20 represent the amounts 


paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by the Depart- 


ment of Trade and Commerce and Canadian Maritime Commission for trade 


services, including the conveyance of mails on certain routes. 


20.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-48 


Service 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ 
Pacific Coast Services— 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte Tala RAH ES ee 22,000 32,000 194,320 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............ 15, 000 37,000 224, 680 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway.............8...- 10, 000 10, 000 6, 875 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver Island..................... 10, 000 10, 000 10,000 
Local Services— 

Beeler Kaait Gl sLON Ataris Manel vein es cial hiss chee wae rnie die oreletenle oak. 12,000 12,000 12, 000 
WHmpoocuow ND manapleupecs MO.) = ee ida wuts: eolecdaieie + sceice ec. Nil 1,789 3,000 
Chester and Tancook Island (winter)........... nn ane ce 2,500 2,700 2,640 
Wath ousiomnae Mi minsha. Vere segs oe soon verbo alvh a aa aieleec dca ont 12, 000 12,000 12,000 
Deer Island, Campobello Island and St. Stephen, N.B......... Nil 167 2,000 
Grande Nana aiidst ie maimlandys 2 <c .slealetts css fs clacorsiers cast ees 33, 000 60, 962 85, 000 
Halinxe Canso and Guysborough; sos. acc. sacle ce eee tis te 6, 944 25, 022 20,000 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports.............------- 3, 000 3,000 3,000 
Halifax, Sherbrooke, Spry Bay and Tor Bay.................. 6, 500 6,500 11, 200 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton...............00eeee eee 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
Ile aux Coudres and Les Eboulements..............00-00eceee 3,500 3, 500 3,500 
Mem Gries mana Nlontmaeny. sec. hss core sccctnusiee » ses cnderneteinee coe Nil 2,500 2,500 
Tle aux Coudres and Quebec or Lévis....... SEAS ALCP: Sea ¢ 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Mora an EATIGIA LS mae tine), PRED CADER Jaf RUN ROE ole cos hte tg 25, 000 25, 000 25,000 
Mimirnaye and ANSOn Ate spe ere tee ets le te Adee ses eshte 64, 000 64, 000 64, 000 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 14,000 14, 000 14,000 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)...............-.- 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Owen Sound and Manitoulin Islands..................02-0e000: 35, 000 41,051 66, 000 
selec tsland and the mainlanGyo.ccccclowcelredoqcae 4 vee ew tee ee 11,000 11,000 11,000 
EictousMulcrave and Cheticam pater -acsmiecnes og cle aa.c.ele ofa crete’ 10, 875 11, 000 11, 000 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen Islands...................-.- 61, 832 60, 000 60, 000 
prescott. Ont., and Ogdensburg, NeVic once. 2 oegat oe oe oe nhs 11, 640 Nil Nil 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland..................... 45,000 54, 000 54, 000 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia..............-.00-e08- 37,000 78, 226 100, 000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence.................... 127,500 127, 500 281, 500 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south 

shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence............s0sceesseeeees 90, 000 90, 000 138, 000 
Rimouski, Matane, and the north shore of the Lower St. | - 

DATS ITIce ee eer ene tae ge eS, ds. oneielhold dake semoemlare se 75, 000 75,000 75, 000 
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20.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-48 


—concluded 
Service 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ 
Local Services—concluded 

Riviére-du-Loup and Tadoussac, and other north-shore ports. .. 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Saintwonn andevinaspbasim pOLus acres coe mee ce rene 10, 000 Nil 10,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports..... 23, 500 30, 500 31,500 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports............ 35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 

Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 
of Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island................. 22,500 22,500 22,500 
Sydneysand.Whycocomach: ©. te. cae Mecuehran chi: nideiila ser tess 20, 500 20, 500 20, 500 
Warmoutghe Ns: ands boston: Wassiner «ea hienere apes arate ne 43,000 43,000 28, 667 
Administration exPelsese rec <-r.\ sie’ veel dacteere eet tee aa etcreave ce cae 13,981 16, 185 17,660 
PO CAIS IRE ore Cee elas Be eRe das Se URE eee ae. 993,772 | 1,118,602 | 1,739,042 


In addition to the regular subsidies assistance was given during the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948, to certain subsidized lines, from the Steamship Subsidies 
Stabilization Fund, established by Order in Council, July 2, 1942, and amended 
by Order in Council, July 25, 1946, for the purpose of refunding actual amounts 
paid out as war bonuses to crews and increased costs of fuel and marine insurance 
over the basic period Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. This Fund ceased to operate in 1948. 
Amounts paid were :— 


Service 1947 1948 
$ $ 

Vancouver and northern British Columbia ports.................++++e0s- 264, 427 340, 655 
Miurleraivevan dl Cansoies mas stce oe ieee tate conten ea oe iterate ote See eres 8,274 6,353 
Mulsrave arrdsArichatersk sec tmaice lane eee aid ra atta aes 2,326 1,787 

Grand Manan and the Mainland. < oo eh tence uceenaes fen bee Caste Nil 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver Island. .............c0c cee e ewes Bene, Gee aM! 34,452 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)...............+ecceeecceces 23,057 3,134 
Pelee slandand:mainland ae. eee le hee aoe anes och ee ee ee 1,747 3,339 
Pictou, cours and) Mardatenclslands: 9. eon ee ae ee tae 14,118 18,191 
Prince id ward island and’ Newioundland:. 24.2.0 eo fe eee ae ieee 3,026 8, 246 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia....... Ne OR RLS RNS TOR 2,995 igo 
@nebec) Natashquan andyvblarrington.. seme ce eee ioe ioe mas cies eee ee 40, 666 50, 202 
@uebéeciorMontreallandiGaspesscsek pots eo en ae Sion een nee 13,457 9,457 
Rimouski, Matane andinorth shore: e-jeesoeue s see oe eerie tne eae 24,718 18, 843 
Riviére-du-Loup and St. Simeon and/or Tadoussac..............0.0.0005 2,348 4,205 

Saint John Westport and Yarmouth wasn ceenaie mice esi te eine tee 546 Nil 
SYVANey and! Bay Sts luawrenGe. es oh noieeo ci ansehen eso gee en 5,002 2,065 
Sydney and west coast Cape Breton Island and Prince Edward Island... 2,161 37020 
Syanex ange Win ycocomagitc cite sy owes bie Lele eh eee eee 2,768 oedau 
TI OWAT Aes isic ts eeta lov Bs ee Brel atisce See ance a a Ta ane 445,690 519, 534 


Section 3.—Water Traffic and Services 


Complete statistics, comparable with those given for the railways, showing 
all the freight carried by water, are not available. To obtain a record of the traffic 
handled by small independent coasting vessels would be difficult. However, 
there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports at which 
there are customs collectors, of cargoes of vessels trading between Canadian and 
foreign ports and of all cargoes that pass through the canals. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping ‘Traffic 


A brief description of the early development of Canadian shipping is given at 
_ pp. 597-598 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. Shipping statistics are compiled 
from reports collected by customs officers at customs ports: consequently they are 
affected by customs regulations and include only data for vessels trading in and 
out of ports at, which such officers are employed. 
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For years prior to and including the year ended Mar. 31, 1937, the statistics were 
summarized by the customs officer at each port and compiled by the Department of 
National Revenue; for subsequent years, compilations were made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Effective Apr. 1, 1940, each vessel departing from port makes 
a statistical report which is forwarded to the Bureau and from these reports all 
compilations of shipping statistics are made. 

Cargoes are now required to be reported in tons of 2,000 lb. or in tons of 40 cu. ft. 
Although previous reports did not define the ton, it is quite probable that for many 
cargoes the long ton of 2,240 lb. was used. Reports are not made now for vessels 
of iess than 10 registered net tons and the tonnage of tugs is the gross ton and not 
the net ton used for cargo vessels. Fishing vessels are not required by customs 
regulations to report when operating from certain ports; consequently, the data are 
not on the same basis as data for cargo vessels. 


21.— Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1936-47 


In Foreign Service In Coasting Service Totals 
Year Ended Mar. 31 Ato Net Tons No Net Tons No Net Tons 

: Registered : Registered : Registered 
RSE PaReN Acvetaie (orctye-> SistoE a persts ois 37, 800 41, 746, 953 69, 809 42,979, 361 107, 609 84, 726, 314 
MOG verte as Stciaveanttre se ccals hos 41,755 45,030, 914 73, 033 45,973,830 || 114,788 91,004, 744 
MOBS ueteaie Riga t ik opis ate ciekis sie 42,582 45, 603,055 75, 537 44,471, 834 118,119 90, 074, 889 
PSO AAW cel tae thee ois oc ea ates 43,601 44,775,116 73,386 45,386, 457 116, 987 90, 161, 573 
TEE ion SSR gare) ee ee eae 46, 241 46, 666, 396 78, 212 44,361, 232 124, 453 91,027, 628 
MOA Uma ere a Rao Rr tes omit: nc 25, 122 32,579, 900 79,951 50,471,166 || 105,073 83, 051, 066 

Calendar Year 

Os temeae ge a caters © aoc ctenyie ocd 26, 203 31,452, 400 77,592 48,111, 082 103, 795 79, 563, 482 
LEE Wee pel i: I ee eee 24,066 25, 640, 763 73,366 43,990, 764 97,432 69, 631, 527 
UE Ri oe aR 7 Ban Sy ala Ay: Soa 22,901 26, 345, 562 65, 066 40,300,778 87, 967 66, 646, 340 
LPO Ws WA AE A Ae 2 Ao rl ee ee 23, 786 28,356, 681 64,999 43,776,497 88,785 72, 138, 178 
TLS Eb A Be Gee A chia een Pee oe 24,431 29, 655, 984 65, 410 48,098, 201 89, 841 77, 754, 185 
GAG eiee Seg 80 io haals A seuo.d oes 26, 461 30, 367,071 67,014 45,559,014 93,475 75, 926, 085 
OR era crete svtcrs rite Dele ncd ne 27,868 35, 926,095 73,401 51,766,383 101, 269 87,692,478 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 


22.—Vessels Entered at Each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1946 


Norr.—For details of shipping at all ports in Canada, see ‘‘Shipping Report’’ of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


In Foreign Service! | In Coasting Service Totals 
Province and Port Net Net Net 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
Prince Edward Island— 
RP TATIOL COLON eel teks. nic citrate csc 17 7,629 88 29,973 105 oiec0g = 
Totals, Prince Edward Island?.... 39 13,108 206 39,240 245 52,348 
Nova Scotia— 
1D BA de MOR ga a et 74 40,349 522 624, 737 596 665, 086 
V5 ELC ie 792 | 2,817,828 577 681,175 |} 1,369 3,499, 003 
PaTON TS V.GLCY, ty 126, .jofaps eit ciske ons be cyte oF 1,304 281,027 923 114,364 2,220 395, 391 
Sp Ba OST EE SS is i ae a 263 648, 688 628 453, 389 891 1,102,077 
OTS ATIOUNI! OR a al oe 355 17,037 389 17,578 744 34, 610 
Totals, Nova Scotia?....... Ents is 4,898 | 4,612,847 | 6,285 | 2,441,024 |) 11,183 7,053,871 
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22.—Vessels Entered at Each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1946—concluded 


In Foreign Service! | In Coasting Service Totals 
Province and Port Net Net Net 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
New Brunswick— 
Gamipobello:wereiraccss sector ae tes es 647 20, 969 Coie ee 12420 719 33, 389 
Sain tone cena. elewie en eies. wee ke 374 | 1,188,507 | 1,042 943,225 1) 1,416 2,131, 732 
Totals, New Brunswick?......... 6,659 | 1,510,262 | 2,405 | 1,180,974) 9,064 2,691,236 
Quebee— 
Bare Comeduven ie saetcs coe eee 25 75,776 727 PAan ls Thi bey 752 336, 893 
INConi tress eee etc oe ttiereee orale ees 1,462 | 3,385,885 | 2,097 | 2,418,883 || 3,559 5, 804, 768 
Porte Nites trae oie Sea ees ee 178 647,773 359 611, 234 537 1, 259, 007 
@Quebectieviarcc 6 s.o cea eeee cae eee 196 419,054 | 2,243 | 1,763,867 |} 2,439 2,182,921 
TMATECUVIVErSe ae ae tle iaea he oie serene 183 304,664 | 1,774 | 1,458,741 1,957 1,758, 405 
Totals, Quebec?................... 2,291 | 5,068,990 | 9,842 | 7,466,327 || 12,183 | 12,535,317 
Ontario— 
ATINNETS COU a yacmie setae oranier: mance 491 336, 475 74 58, 839 565 395,314 
CODOULES OT ais conte nb lace aeenat 628 | 2,045,209 31 28,792 659 2,074, 001 
Wor walliees eee hae co cee ss 41 47,336 265 307, 978 306 355,314 
POT Oy VVALLIATIN: Sree see na eae sete eee tee 339 | 1,149,064 736 | 1,618,421 } 1,075 2,767,485 
Hamiltonesdlsntacoseseeckocsth shee 263 963, 180 558 554, 764 821 1,517,944 
TIN GStONise sd ese ues feo ee choat oR RIE 402 247, 232 413 534, 952 815 782,184 
MGidlanic! Sy. Scens.. sen oes cee tere ose 66 195, 503 241 590, 803 307 786, 306 
PortuArthur ss) seaheere ee eke iets nee 356 859134 tet 15007, jase, Ole, 210) ee teoos 3,772,344 
Porte OlbOrne ms inte stones 124 276, 703 380 753,297 504 1, 030, 000 
POLteMiCINicoO lla eee cre csiesier Rene ean 24 6, 648 148 482,918 150 489, 566 
Prescott: Pee ee ee Be esa 278 379,327 202 246, 648 480 625,975 
St: Catharines’ Spare: ae eerie. 18 37,036 246 316,106 264 353, 142 
Sar eye ee es ee HEE Le nina wey 525 962, 261 753 1, 086, 329 1, 278 2,048, 590 
Salis temManicuy, 3) som neon ne ee - 358 | 1,308,929 477 907, 982 835 2,216,911 
Fn onolid sca: i acecth Rieiice cee tein fecaee cree 92 196, 948 255 361, 234 347 558, 182 
TROT OUGO ees ie © Se BNR ae ene ek er oon oe 1,257,155 1,366 1, 419, 939 1, 899 2,677,094 
Windsor sept tacit a elem eran oe ots 324 627, 550 325 410, 145 649 1, 037, 695 


———— fs | ——— Ss | J | |  —-—C— 


6,567 | 13,065,359 | 9,654 | 14,408,869 || 16,221 | 27,474,228 


SS Se ee) SS eS |e a | | ee 


Manitoba (Churchill)................... 9 36,842 | Nil Nil 9 36, 842 
British Columbia— 

ANAIINIO Tee eee ths ibis StReseuelh. ct aches 371 Biailla| soncoo uel ahia aloo eno nGog 1, 834, 863 
New Westminsterss. .:204..000- rs ren. 171 350,764 | 2,598 | 1,565,220] 2,769 1,915, 984 
Oceanthallswerirec. ean eee oe 17 28, 806 1,019 596, 089 1,036 624, 895 
PortrAlberniearacn een cinaess aioe nee 138 174,361 438 502, 665 576 677, 026 5 
OWellER Vier. pte es aera a eee eee 186 72,935 3,309 1,197, 692 3,495 1, 270, 627 : 
Brincesupertucn. set cate cee ee 1, 407 266, 189 1,976 536, 829 3,383 803,018 p 
inion Bae... scnc-oe cae ne tae eee 49 56, 104 837 488, 533 886 544, 637 
Vancouver sce ae ee ee es 1,389 | 3,288,806 | 18,739 | 8,368,291 | 20,128 | 11,657,097 
VACCOLIA Aa Ret ce eon eee tree 1,407 1,598,851 | 3,417 | 3,340,993 || 4,824 4,934, 844 : 


5,993 | 6,055,660 | 38,507 | 19,950,720 || 44,500 | 26,006,380 


5 4,003 115 - 71,860 120 75,863 


26,461 | 30,367,031 | 67,014 | 45,559,014 || 93,475 | 75,926,085 


Totals, British Columbia?........ 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. Seer 
Grand Totals................. 


1 Sea-going and inland international. Includes other small ports not shown separately. 


Vessels in coasting service and vessels fishing in Canadian waters are not 
required by customs regulations to report any details of cargoes loaded or unloaded 
so that cargo data are available only for vessels in foreign service. The cargoes 
are not cargoes on board but cargoes unloaded and loaded at the respective ports. 
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23.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports by Vessels in Foreign Trade, 
by Provinces, 1942-46 


Loaded Unloaded 


r 
Province and Year Tons Tons Tons Tons 


Weight Measurément! Weight Measurement! 


ee) eS |, 


LT Gaftabadabea Se Tsland— 


PP Pe Eos for crn tirareue ® eletatchetar lane tt « 5,431 Nil 3 Nil 
BOPEry MCT Mae Oe cciciethcs Sele Wink bbs MSR eal ote oie 6,173 40 6 eg 
Ue a a Fee MA ages ie coer air ae Em ay ae 19,798 Nil 4 s 
PURSE avin cs Bale Mtr te veoh ocean wet ble 15,180 : 76 2,041 
PORG Rey SENG ANS oar ade ves, «bss oe ote 15,120 Nil 4,187 sg 
Nova Scotia— 
ee aye Mate ea AE Wal he ah Mate vies «ace ek 2,873,968 12,151 2,084, 832 47,523 
OD SME oD ae cil one Acne ee eh eh 3,168,353 1,911 2,233,412 12750 
Le oe Ob ae Seer o> ee eee ete go 3, 202,023 Wi e2357, 2, 266, 903 499 
Sees oy cteret te tot os MPEP RED dh Sta a. tn Ane wale ae 2,969, 241 49, 686 1, 738, 822 Nil 
LE eee SR Re eee Un Cie ee ee) eg 3,486, 483 45, 891 2,183,951 156 
- New Brunswick— 
1 AS I ae Re ees 0 eee ee A 2,364,881 329,771 318, 251 67,612 
ag DULG SSE eee a ee att ee Wc Se 2,858, 989 325, 278 409, 502 70, 609 
Oda oh ae, erat Wi py¥ sc Re Boho hd, a 2,319,590 452,036 443,021 62, 217 
3 NGAP att ere cist rile cece teins 2 eeu 2,309, 061 475,140 512,334 129, 738 
me NOS Gieme ees othies Sie tics ae Ga iZoele eens ers 1,942, 402 111, 458 467,441 64, 944 
Quebec— , 
DA eee pana fet vere Ga ctieche tage, si pe ep erath ‘siiewis'-.axauerei a 2, 249, 926 213,040 3,727,419 36, 027 
LEVERS Las BS SCRIBE a ORI Ore ACTS ie coats ee 1, 863, 890 74, 622 4,219,193 8 
OST eaten oe caiot ere an « is = PREOOS 2,946,991 172,411 3,691, 563 36, 755 
; LOAD OREN Mn APD Ty aa seotahc e Cieeolc tts crs old Bestenbune 6, 853, 392 340, 639 3,691, 905 58, 740 
. LOA Geis eee hate SRN eet pos arclsris alate 6.9 B80 elnun 38 5,330, 566 417, 599 4,978,384 64, 801 
- Ontario— 
LOY Dati 2s. ls CEERI Ee, CCS Ca A ea 3,754, 877 3,000 18, 924, 782 Nil 
A See Awe Hepes ae Lite Abchs-acc: Seadarsegeke & tstoeeetonboeh x 6,511, 700 Nil 19,548,919 re 
. OL Pres Meter et hr Ng 8 dev co pce oce, ey an 7,501, 458 “e 19,504,912 “ 
ELS, © Be be ES BS ASI i Be ae hs aa eee fe 5, 955, 203 He 16, 926, 183 3 
; ; TED GI Wai oy tear etog™ cares teat as VAS: Kanak vaudtatlo ae eb oa ween bee 3,483, 132 \ 30, 629 16, 924, 368 Nil 
- British Columbia— 
3 OE oes a ie BE AO Suet o mw ecole sik amass 1, 743,212 Conlon 1, 891, 243 8,074 
OA ee emn Sele tar Monin crest ores teieiNealovc ae euyauacs 1,518, 639 187,404 1,368, 389 669 
OA Atay os edhe NM cette sicie Seaderers ceeuee tacts: 2,160,090 163, 885 1, 647,041 3,083 
LEEDS SN Joos tate Ne RE NSE ee Se eR ae 3,184,483 180,911 1,452,746 16, 767 
4 NA Gee eae Tei stoic oh rege oe a wlohe ere chard Ga ew © 4,300, 958 15,994 1, 748, 006 3,916 
— Yukon— 
‘. Gy SU EE eee ar ee eee 934 Nil 463 Nil 
EY. 1 loa a | aca alls Ae Ba cle re Roa ee pea 7,138 re 292 
ae VE TaN eh, Aa REESE iat de CORRS Re a 764 bs 5 As 
“ ae dias Coe es RE ee cs 875 e 67 
4 TLE SEES. . SA ST ee Lt ee oe A rn oe 915 ee 57 Gs 
 TYotals— 
s 1p bien oe oes ee ce ak Aa ae Sr ae 12,993,229 631,093 26,946,993 159,236 
3 ED, R IR ta et and SE Oe ere ee aoe ne 15,934,882 589,255 245¢89, dd 84,041 ~ - 
* SME RA ST RP ee fat ee ete Bre ee Sek es alae, 3 18,150,714 805,269 24,553,449 102,554 
a ULE ES Se Te Se A Creat ae cere re ae 21,287,435 1,046,452 24,324,098 205, 248 
by TE et a on ea OU Mik a So TN eee age 18,656,823 2 621,571 26,306,419 2 133,817 
‘as e 
Ea 1Tons measurement=40 cubic feet. 2 Includes 91,247 tons loaded and 25 tons unloaded at 
_ Manitoba ports, 
Subsection 2.—Canal Traffic 
.- The canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of all nations upon 


equal terms and thus United States traffic constitutes an important part of the total 
Fs carried through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. This is shown 
~ in Tables 24 and 26. More complete details of the traffic through canals may be 
~ found in the annual report “Canal Statistics” published by the Dominion Bureau 
ti Statistics. 
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24.—Traffic Through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of 
Freight, Navigation Seasons, 1936-47 
Nors.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. For Canadian canal traffic 


from 1886-99, see the 1902 Year Book, p. 398; for figures for 1900-10, the 1933 edition, p. 697; and for 
1911-35, p. 703 of the 1988 edition. 


© Nationality of Vessel Origin of Freight Carried 
vi =| AN A A |] 
gation Canadian United States! Canada United States Total 
Cn | ooo 
son ) Registered Registered PO@xot P.C. of 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage Tons Total Tons Total Tons 


1936. .} 25,251 | 17,085,749 | 2,708 | 3,208,829 || 13,465,460 | 62-7 8,003,356 | 37-3 21, 468, 816 
1937. .| 24,669 | 17,904,774 | 2,869 | 3,526,939 }} 11,911,241 | 51-0 |-11,439,759 | 49-0 23,351,000 
1938..| 25,365 | 19,803,447 | 2,374 | 2,932,799 || 12,988,349 | 52-7 | 11,648,113 | 47-3 24, 636, 462 
1939. .} 24,768 | 18,240)632 | 2,757 | 3,095,648 | 14,150,305 | 60-5 9,240,772 | 39-5 23,391,077 
1940. .} 23,646 | 18,513,994 | 3,194 | 4,056,089 || 12,257,336 | 53-6 | 10,613,217 | 46-4 22,870, 553 
1941..| 24,418 | 20,211,209 | 3,456 | 5,420,815 || 10,334,174 | 44-1 | 18,119,193 | 55-9 23, 453, 367 
1942. .} 22,150 | 18,952,917 | 3,751 | 8,404,363 |} 7,764,804 | 37-2 | 18,134,885 | 62-8 20, 899, 639 
1943..} 20,855 | 18,273,304 | 2,617 | 5,686,958 || 7,838,429 | 36-5 | 18,637,765 | 63-5 21,476, 194 
1944..| 20,780 | 18,191,826 | 1,911 | 4,541,575 || 8,002,746 | 38-8 | 12,612,761 | 61-2 20,615, 507 
1945. .| 21,064 | 19,068,308 | 1,553 | 3,426,069 | 10,491,263 | 47-0 | 11,829,136 | 53-0 22,320,399 
1946..} 17,199 | 16,206,415 | 1,794 | 3,221,008 | 8,904,733 | 47-7 9,750,186 | 52-3 18, 654,919 
1947...) 18,542 | 18,613,576 | 2,332 | 3,796,293 || 10,288,481 | 47-8 | 11,225,458 | 52-2 21,513, 939 


1 Figures include a small percentage of vessels of other foreign nationalities. 


25.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canal and Class of Product, Navigation Season, 1947 
Note.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Manu- 
Agricultural} Animal factures Forest Mineral “ 
Canal Products Products and Mis- Products Products \ Total 
cellaneous 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie..:......... 1,074, 507 152 568, 220 201,050 284, 401 2,128,330 
Welland Shipeeiece. ten ten 2,405, 302 918 | 3,227,001 501, 299 5,671,055 11, 805, 575 
St. Lawrence River......... 1,199,011 5, 667 1, 964,028 590,725 | 3,420,163 7,179, 594 
Richeliew River. ass. sos. 0. Nil 40 58,475 Nil 2,571 61, 086 
StVBeters i ee sane 3, 169 746 11,095 58 19,194 34, 262 
IMEUE TBI 58 saeco Seep ae tate Nil Nil 1,000 Nil Nil 1,000 
Ottawa riveree eee es se gs 6, 607 se 248, 220 254, 827 
RAG CAUN SS ole ROE aa: os oe 258 253 997 1,508 
renters ie. eee “eet a ee oy 141 450 30,014 30, 605 
SEAN CTE WS.) eee ieee 641 2,340 5, 869 8,007 295 | L152 


Totals 7. Fic see es 4,682,630 9,863 | 5,842,694 | 1,301,842 | 9,676,910 | 21,513,939 


26.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season, 1947 
Notr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


From Canadian From Canadian {From United States |From United States! 
to to to to 
Canal Canadian Ports |United States Ports!|United States Ports!} Canadian Ports 
Up Down Up Down Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste Marie...] 423,491 |1,116, 134 3,420 | 271,594 29, 652 37,832. | 243,534 2,673 
Welland Ship...... 1,003,678 |2,574,415 | 467,624 6,904 | 438,113 789, 762 35,593 | 6,489, 486 
St. Lawrence River|1, 749,280 {1,770,465 | 495,881 15,355 67,378 84, 896 16,449 | 2,979, 890 
Richelieu River... 23, 808 1,158 26,107 Nil Nil Nil ae Na 10,013 
StPeterss scree 12, 847 19,717 Pov of x a ‘ 187 
Murrayenes oe eeees Nil 1,000 Nil o es 6 M Nil 
Ottawa River..... 4,884 | 246,750 6 3,193 2 ms * 
RiGe@alltee see ree 580 928 6 Nil s 4 oY s 
Bren tices etree Nil 30, 605 ‘8 es « 6 ef 
St. Andrews....... 10, 639 6,513 - 6 hd y sf ie: 
Totalsina.c. 3,229,207 | 5,767,685 | 994,543 | 297,046 | 535,143 | 912,490 | 295,576 | 9,482,249 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 737. 


a 
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26.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season, 1947—concluded 


Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo 


Total Comparison 
Canal E I 
United Cargo with 1946 
Up Down Canada States! 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Saalt Ste. Marie:. sci.0.5.. 700, 097 1,428, 233 1,814, 639 313,691 2,128,330 +188, 201 
WDUSHOPSITID 4.128 sisix s danreaies 1,945,008 |} 9,860,567 | 4,052,621 7,752,954 || 11,805,575 |. +1, 225, 429 
' St. Lawrence River.........| 2,328,988 | 4,850,606 | 4,030,981 3, 148, 613 7,179,594 | +1, 429,016 
Richelieu River............ 49,915 bia Wat 254, 827 Nil 61,086 +21, 805 
DELL OUGUS ae tant ws Nees ee st 14, 358 19, 904 1,508 “ 34, 262 +13, 585 
REGAN. poche ae tani his B.S Nil 1,000 51,073 10,013 1,000 —6, 260 
WOLURWe RL Vel eos chads. cnet 4,884 249, 943 30, 605 Nil 254, 827 —6, 468 
RIERA ei We oe dais ee 580 928 1,000 “s 1,508 ~ +69 
LMR ay, Daa cae Aer Ns § Nil 30, 605 17,152 = 30, 605 —6,007 
Str ANOrewswsecc Guede ak 10, 639 6,513 34,075 187 17,152 —350 

MC Obalsa ent a 5,054,469 | 16,459,470 | 10,288,481 | 11,225,458 


21,513,939 | +2,859,620 
. 1 Figures for the United States include a small percentage to or from ports of other foreign countries. 


The figures in Tables 24 and 26 include duplications where the same freight 
passes through two or more canals, but in Table 27 duplications in the traffic passing 
through the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian lock at 


Sault Ste. Marie, which amounted to 3,242,872 tons in 1946 and 3,425,347 tons in 


1947, have been eliminated. 


Grain transhipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal 
is treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the 
Canadian or United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in 
the data because of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net 
totals for the Canadian canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain 
which lock at Sault Ste. Marie was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne or 
other transhipping port. 


27.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic Using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault 
Ste. Marie Canals, 1947 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used Bound Bound Total 
Freight Freight 
tons tons © tons 
Traffic Using Canadian Canals— 
DLN WT CNCELONLY. coe ah ce kus hones Seiterete voc ae oe oie avert 1,389, 465 3,039, 568 4,429,033 
St. Lawrence and Welland Ship.................00ce000- 1,127 1,592,935 2,394, 062 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie!....... 188,396 218, 103 356, 499 
WOM Qticlres led BRON y-aeeres. cance Meee eens ais tattle sia aiahe Mes seat 749,338 6, 983, 407 7, 732, 745 
Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Mariel..................... 256, 147 2) 2210718 2,477, 858 
Pulte Stone Arte On hyn wdee sce s Meets esis See ecw cores 478, 540 990, 887 1, 469, 427 
Totals, Traffic Using Canadian Canals............ 3,813,013 15,046,611 18,859,624 
Total Traffic Using United States Locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie Only.......................... 18,120,254 88,747,414 106,867,668 
Metals, Canal’Tramicciie ete: ew ask ose ences 21,933,267 | 103,794,025 125,727,292 


1 Through both Canadian and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and United States, has 
been approximately twice as heavy as the traffic through the Panama Canal during 
the latest ten years for which records are available, and in 1940 was almost three 
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times as heavy. It has varied from a low of 20,484,000 tons in 1932, which was less 
than the Panama traffic, to a high of 120,200,814 tons in 1942. The dominant traffic, 
from a tonnage aspect, is iron ore. During the past 50 years this has fluctuated 
from 4,901,000 tons in 1892, an average of 50,000,000 tons in the 1920’s, a low of 
3,607,000 tons in 1932 and to a peak of 94,326,578 tons in 1942. Although wheat 
has ranged as low as only 7 p.c. of the iron-ore tonnage, its value has generally been 
greater than that of the iron-ore traffic, and has been the most valuable single 
commodity passed through the canals; in 1928 the value of wheat passed through 
the canals was 40 p.c. of the value of all traffic. Other grains have been about 
one-quarter to one-fifth of the wheat tonnage and a smaller ratio of the value. 


Bituminous coal has generally been second in tonnage to iron ore increasing 
from 15,405,415 tons during the 1946 season to 15,529,045 tons in 1947. 


The Panama Canal.— The Panama Canal, which was opened to com- 
mercial traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, has been a waterway of great importance to British 
Columbian ports, from which vessels leave direct for British and European ports 
throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the transcontinental 
railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital importance in the solution of the 
larger transportation problems of the Continent. During the First World War 
the great expectations based upon the opening of the Canal were not realized, 
owing to the scarcity of shipping. However, with the post-war decline in ocean 
freight rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s Pacific ports and Europe 
took place and, while the proportion carried in vessels of Canadian registry was 
comparatively small, the cargo tonnage nevertheless assumed considerable pro- 
portions. During the war years 1940-45, the volume of Canadian traffic through 
the Canal was greatly reduced. 


28.—Traffic To and From the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 30, 1929-47 


Norte.—Figures for the years 1921-28 are given at p. 707 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Originating on— Destined for— Originating on— Destined for— 
Year = |———_____ ——_—_—_—_—_——— Year we 
West East West East West East West East 
Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast 
long tons jlong tons|long tons/long tons long tons |long tons/long tons|long tons 
OD OS ie care nes 2,650,646 | 231,128 | 266,433 | 539,767 |] 1939...... 2,873,452 | 348,410 | 163,526 | 296,881 
1930) S56. oe _ 1,968,996 | 185,776 | 267,282 | 556,562 || 1940...... 2,272,450 | 313,118 | 185,540 | 108,648 
1931 Bases 25,307,207. | 137,756. | 271,621, | 492.532 | 1941. 22: 1,366,873 | 178,700 99,693 | 220, 228 
193 2c 2osonell 89,443 | 167,855 | 529,317 || 1942...... 374,073 | 135,655 36,709 | 152,807 
1933. cee 2,896, 162 | 121,875 | 134,511 | 328,038 || 1943...... 723,528 95,788 Nil 21,611 
LOs4 oe ier 2,201,180 | 196,204 | 189,277 | 498,706 || 19441..... 363, 220 17, 283 30, 044 Nil 
LOS hee ae 2,490,203 | 248,658 | 176,698 | 547,974 || 19451..... 679,079 65,395 | 366,118 30, 540 
LOS6 mere 2,705,567 | 298,884 | 223,174 | 506,673 || 1946...... 1,756,989 | 184,850 | 111,161 62,516 
193 7ke ae 2,780, 243 | 379,783 | 240,221 | 589,011 |} 1947...... 2,981,348 | 316,898 | 132,521 99,745 
TOSS eee 1,962,220 | 391,906 | 213,781 } 398,710 


1 Approximate—exact figures not available. 
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29.—Commercial Traffic Through the Panama Canal, Years Ended June 30, 1937-47 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1915-28 are given at p. 708 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1929-36 at p. 636 


of the 1942 edition. 


Atlantic to Pacific 
Year 


Se | SSS 


Cargo 
7, 
Vessels Vonns pe 
No long tons 
BYE pS Ue ae acts Gee ae 2,865 9, 895, 632 
TOSS Pete oe eee RTS ak eceit. 2,946 9, 688, 560 
ROD ert er LM, ete. et 3,146 9,011, 267 
WLP hide ae vale opera 2,763 9,819, 600 
TOU aes Sate ete Eee oe cia aes 2,353 9,488, 446 
OED en eo whines. ee Lh ae G 1,227 4,684, 922 
LYN ihe A, nian ee Sa 824 4,945, 267 
Oe nic Cie eee PERC ihc reac een aR ae 671 3,354, 349 
LOAD Mem Doce ISS avec eee ota. 924 4,234, 935 
OUP Uh Sey 9 be SR 2 I 1,516 6,118,085 
LOD Terentia Bak meats cate iene 2,021 8, 294, 820 


Pacific to Atlantic 
Cargo 

Vessels Tonnage 

No. long tons 
2,022 18, 212, 743 
2,578 17,697,364 
2,757 18, 855, 360 
2,607 17,479, 416 
2,374 15, 462, 345 
1,461 8, 922, 522 
998 5, 654, 699 
891 3,649,138 
1,015 4,368, 672 
2,231 8, 859, 855 
2,239 13,375, 698 


Subsection 3.—Harbour Traffic 


Totals 
Cargo 
Vessels Pounsce 
No. long tons 
5.o87 28,108,375 
5, 524 27,385, 924 
5, 903 27,866,627 
5,370 27,299,016 
4,727 24,950,791 
2,688 13, 607, 444 
1, 822 10, 599, 966 
1, 562 7,003, 487 
1,939 8,603, 607 
3,747 14,977,940 
4,260 21,670,518 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. 
The overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded into or unloaded from sea-going 


vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. 
volume coming in and going out by coastwise vessels is larger. 


water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the eight ports under its control. 


Usually the 


Then there is the 
‘in transit’ movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without loading 
or unloading. Finally there is the movement from one point to another within the 
harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. 
obtain statistics of the total freight handled in all the ports and harbours of Canada, 
as many of them are small and without the staff necessary to obtain a detailed 
record of freight handled. The National Harbours Board reports annually the 


It is not possible to- 


Six 


of these are among the principal ports of Canada and the cargo handled in each is 
shown in Table 30. The figures include freight carried by coastwise and inland 
international, as well as by sea-going shipping; they include all cargo loaded or 
unloaded whether by facilities under the Board or at private docks and terminals 


in these ports. 


stores, mail and passengers’ baggage are excluded. 


Cross-harbour movements, ballast (non-revenue), bunkers, ships’ 


30.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at Each of Six Principal Ports, 1946 and 1947 


Port and Commodity 


Montreal— 

ARTHTOR 45.03 Sale De eee once are Pee ee 
“CreSd hd VOTER ET VOLE SS eM eee ae EI SIONS eel a 
LAO ETA «Bice Ce eee ee eee eee a Soe Share al ae ea 
Mair ey OAL Maia? Peiadh ¢ sscis sinuses cco cleen SASS Soe: 
BeCETOIGIITICOR pIUOl <7: Ae ap. cee ec Ok atthe ise ocke 
PGLCOLOUTA TON CLUCO tei «cite caic eens oeueioc lem eels 2 
BNP AT METER VAN Totten co) Neva tired onevonsy Sees f PRR a ee 5h 
Miotor-vehicles and parts. ... 35... - 62sec cena deren. 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 

FARE OLMM ANN. hk ton cite Sas es Oe cm Smeets wore ee 
Meats, canned, cured, prepared or preserved........ 
Petroleum oil, refined, not otherwise specified...... 
CRU ER CAROLE Sern neyo Re ese vo oe elie ee an 
Railway equipment, not otherwise specified........ 


631—473 


1946 1947 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
tons tons tons tons 
634, 954 1, 796, 314 322,578 1, 827, 029 
1, 108, 649 Nil 1, 128, 739 38 
227,980 5O8 845 316, 939 674,916 
Nil 638,316 19,713 840, 145 
49 397 331, 484 445, 459 523,935 
249, 163 34,075 510, 054 316, 804 
178, 442 Nil 217,298 Nil 
24,941 140, 922 2,590 132,412 
4,295 150, 799 10, 900 108, 723 
514 144,219 290 109,919 
31, 680 93, 593 4 79,821 
41,227 79, 843 38, 640 65, 538 
16 110, 567 44 13, 936 
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30.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at Each of Six Principal Ports, 1946 and 1947—continued 


1946 1947 
Port and Commodity —_—- Cs Ss 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
tons tons tons tons 
Montreal—concluded 
Papers NEWADEING epee re eke ce seeks ote oe eee as Nil 99,813 || , 1,989 101, 729 
Phosphate nockay sete. cee eri ayisc-cek olae Aan cme erieiae 65, 641 30, 204 71,045 13, 700 
TRGROSGTO ME AE ae ERS 23 xen, Re fe 83, 872 8, 806 368, 772 23, 787 
Cement: commoniompontlanG: nesses ee ere 921 83, 265 1,366 99, 608 
Pulpboardiexceptewallboard)s.22.425 saree ae 7 79,198 1 31, 362 
GYPSUM ACTUGG teyeries Ser ia oe keyed anertbee Uist? 75, 940 Nil 102, 183 8, 680 
Coal santhracitermen ten. 5ec Ree otcate ta seeds Peeterts A 74, 654 189 43,174 9, 684 
Molassegs Rirate mitre: ce hit Bats Mom tn RRM Bee cae 50, 132 13, 498 54,101 6, 237 
TROMCOLRG Se edu es Ste ides ohn has Ree UAE Re eke 38,779 22,470 114, 548 87,510 
Wooden pee oie tit Cee eae tee ape ern eh ee 1 52, 202 De TAM 54,511 
(GEES O MER ree ko ees Te Ec Clea eee 73 49,971 32 28,147 
Totals, 24 Commodities..................... 2,941,278 | 4,558,593 || 3,773,170 5,158,191 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 3,405,018 | 5,694,082 || 4,323,466 6,484,407 
Vancouver— 
(Gautier eT Aen a SONS Ee, Sen RIERA Den eas DANE 2 2,410 1,718, 394 Nil 1, 336, 909 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
tLESH( Hal Wayae Ce whee eee laa eho eRe eree Ree 917,930 111,509 1,103,301 164, 696 
Petroleum, Oly-crudescec aceite eter on a ae 865, 037 = 972,498 Nil 
‘Petroleumborl fuel eich cena cea ee ee 449 273 324, 007 588, 464 316, 944 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
ivbadW Oyo) ia RNR a CS) AR HEM Rl eas aire A ty ma eS 484, 943 276, 507 499, 022 - 411,938 
San dvan dveravele ves eins saree. Meter ase ae etn eines 364, 997 15, 086 384, 093 19,491 
PANEL Me wSPLIN tame ee uieus ee aA E EON Cee Se ir Ae Be 224, 006 29,114 209, 827 19,487 
GLSOLINIG Coe ser ees, TOMES Ue). SEN ee CAEN OR ae 102, 428 119, 189 181, 080 136, 982 
Pe Oforlinieissinaniuic is ean Akon Rm So coe age re DP eral ae: 137,521 O2yooe 135, 392 37, 057 
POUT eWAORU..coteerii Ue ena ee Rey ee eee 3 176, 919 18 259, 209 
Wiood=pulp ieee era enone Se tenet a Nin ee 146, 167 18,326 179, 404 22, 536 
Fish (including shellfish), canned or preserved...... 35, 686 66, 751 35, 190 66, 194 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials.................. 7,985 67, 256 6, 695 72, 785 
Comment comin onvor portal dueene dasmnieetaoe ser 68, 597 5, 953 93,331 : 7,596 
LOS EOC Ue lee fee eaten tata etre eae, a te enter ed oe Nil 68, 335 Nil 59, 467 
VOC K AN GIStONC LT ees Hee eee ee ee ee ee 3, 045 60,581 3, 279 99,913 
IREPOSCM EG 2 ee rte oe sete eae tons ae Beer od ce 35, 408 15, 614 84, 696 28, 734 
Totals, 13 Commodities..................... 3,845,436 | 3,125,874 || 4,476,290 3,059,938 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 4,379,263 | 3,865,318 || 5,104,197 3,856,738 
Halifax— ; 
Petroleum om crudencntha Gere oe ence tee 1, 007, 252 Nil 995, 834 Nil 
Petroleummoil \uebs sce cots ieee. oon oe Ee 60, 538 252,032 68, 309 348,171 
Coal bitiiminousise ss es ome ce re ee 264,401 406 248, 039 1,410 
GlaSO LING ate ieee sa uate GR asco ened te 94,322 134, 327 131, 845 133, 459 
Ga ITT Se ce ee 5 oe Ee, oe SO a 4,916 216,535 447 232,593 
FlGur, swilheaitive . 5.5 Nome sc ea te Lea ae eo ee 23 180, 697 Nil 102, 649 
Motorvehtelesrancdsparts ove «see eae ere ee et 22,064 81,944 2,493 60,414 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
TLOBE EAL UV EVA) rahe ect tae gk, ies ant a 32 95,524 Nil 66, 014 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
aA wl OKT peta Oe el A MO SRA ORN Li eee RI SSM ae hk 30 88, 813 28 177, 622 
Meats, canned, cured, prepared or preserved........ 206 58, 305 42 30, 181 
Fish (including shellfish), fresh or frozen............ 50, 585 4,430 37, 749 67 
Sere Ta Wider ese were: tan ae oe SA ee ee a Dono Nil 26,716 Nil 
Fish (including shellfish), dried, pickled, salted or 
INO Ke. etesete ie « Wed eter ees el ae ie ng ede 13, 828 Bot 9,930 30, 623 
Totals, 18 Commodities..................... 1,571,514 | 1,152,370 || 1,521,432 1,183,203 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 1,738,442 | 1,647,270 | 1,845,481 1,731,978 


Saint John— 
Grainne ee cet eee Mote ot he Late a gt Nil 476, 848 Nil 371, 846 
Blouin, WOOAD aR «see ee tage a id ons Ngee owe 30 300, 556 20 400, 815 
Coal, bituminousmee tee eee Rail. fealty oA wl 278, 805 1,916 162,774 321 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
TIGL DOR Sica cee ae eR Ae ae ee een Bite 8, 658 155, 417 7,423 220,420 
Sugar, TAW seco shee tects ee cco ee eae eee 140, 279 Nil 157, 857 Nil 
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30. —Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at Each of Six Principal Ports, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


1946 1947 
Port and Commodity ee aot 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
tons tons tons tons 
Saint John—concluded 
HIOLOL-VElIclestall(t DALUStss. co had plone emin cet aoe 34, 868 100, 889 2,098 50, 616 
PA DORAUOWSDUIN: Pesihrt ieee a ociae brake eee ERO Wiataaree site Nil 106, 186 365 93,071 
VOACSOUERYS: Aiea Me path ic ADO ae ee aan st, Sak hs Ah bea ches 78, 360 12,546 122,981 10, 644 
IRShroleutmrois LUCIUS vase aadeicos egal kein uvere trots 80, 941 4,121 82, 859 5,231 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
ISM TULL WAU) ere ee Moree eee e cent ee tte 3,969 78,175 5, 642 130,401 
HAOURTORS Maier 1 states oie sais eh a Rety a beskos cha ie ToAaets b 1, 208 52, 245 21 113, 239 
Totals, 11 Commodities..................... 627,118 | 1,288,899 542,040 1,396,604 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 973,377 | 1,868,911 $09,076 2,104,630 
Three Rivers— 
J EUMN THAAD LOG Uy hehe RRL fh a ee i eerie Ry eae 871,013 Nil 1,255,316 Nil 
WoOAIZbibuMUDOUR A nme | saleera cee cee oy 417,444 | iH 349,971 224 
EEE agen Nie AN 9 ll AES SR Ral EO PAE 184,615 328,360 376,991 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
ties Asean lvisn Vz) peste ave Bie oP bevels osc eb Veda A ahan's Seeds Nil 144,353 |} - Nil 63,182 
TANGLE WEDLINC ee eh eee eh Hoa on cette tutes ete ue 88, 993 ps 79,946 
Lumber (planks, boards and. flooring) and square 
GLITHORC eine Sire ceevc st nya SIAM Rial hic dla lceatoreisves 4,257 41,344 7,090 37,301 
COBOL OREN eee aU ARR ae PH e aE ae ee eee 22,673 Nil 23,626 1,030 
SUITES UAT Aye de bien Rec Gener a ee a Ge a en 9,669 i: 21,681 Nil 
POLLOlLcVOll Ss UCI ae a ore ae a iiina et Seen eee 6.039 1,308 12,257 2,468 
DAD aan areviel Sto. ashlee weak slaR leas op Cae 6, 746 Nil 1,797 27 
Totals, 10 Commodities..................... 1,410,412 460,613 || 2,000,098 561,169 
Grand Totals, All be bin yeoman OS 2 Pe 1,427,222 475,892 || 2,032,335 575,794 
Quebec— 
et) DO Oe eet hss os RIO Sosa els kg ee ON ha oe 451,986 100,011 590,801 88,504 
Coat pisU MOUS: hase). ie oe toe onde tence heres 349,948 1,202 382, 880 360 
KTS OA SAE REM co de ey hee, tee & Gen le! 114, 892 240 148,539 Nil 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
ULOSHCEAUL WAY resi re eee a et es LE eaisiatoe bee 493 105,538 576 75,526 
Perroleunmoile tela ick ita Ok che eee So pe heeoes tos 95,297 457 200,590 Byes 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
HVTECT OLS) 2) 5 2c. bay RE REEs Sa OLE ESERIES tay en cnt Sa Ey ee 9,030 A chili 9,218 66,799 
@ement, common'or portland...2.2.....ssssensc. 48: 43,040 613 49,818 686 
Totals, 7 Commodities...................... 1,064,686 255,778 || 1,382,422 235107 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 1,158,884 381,875 || 1,532,159 322,859 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORTATION* 


Norts.—For military air transportation see Chapter X X VIII.—Defence of Cynara. 
Section 1.—History and Administration 
Subsection 1.—Historical Developments 


The flight of McCurdy’s (now The Hon. J. A. D. McCurdy, Jieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia) Szlver Dart at Baddeck, N.S., on Feb. 23, 1909, was the 
first aeroplane flight by a British subject in the British Empire and since that time 
aviation has played an increasingly important part in the economic and sociological 
life of Canada. Canada, as one of the leading countries in the world of civil aviation, 

* Descriptive and administrative information has been prepared from material supplied under the 
direction of A. D. McLean, O.B.E., Controller of Civil Aviation, Department of Transport, and W. S. 


Thompson, C.B.E. , Director of Public Relations, Canadian National Railways, Department of Transport: 
statistics have been compiled by G. S. Wrong, Director, Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau 


’ of Statistics. 
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owes aviation development to a number of factors—the vast expanse of the country, 
the many rivers and lakes which provided natural landing places for aircraft in 
summer and winter, and the relentless efforts of those Canadians who had confidence 
in the future of aviation. Among the latter were the thousands of young Canadians 
who experienced aerial fighting under war conditions. 


Bush flying, a type of operation with distinctly Canadian characteristics, 
flourished between the two wars, but it was not until Nov. 25, 1927, that the first 
all-Canadian inter-city air-mail delivery was made in Canada from Ottawa to 
London, Ont. The inauguration of inter-city air service launched a new phase in 
Canadian aviation and opened the way for the development of the trans-Canada 
airways system. Simultaneously, the flying clubs movement was given impetus 
by Government money grants and gifts of aircraft, in order to provide training 
grounds for the personnel required by Canada’s civil aviation industry. 


The density of Canada’s population was not sufficient to encourage the invest- 
ment of private capital in a much-needed trans-Canada air service, and, accordingly, 
the responsibility for the development of a transcontinental air service was assumed 
by the Federal Government when the Trans-Canada Air Lines came into being 
by Act of Parliament, in 1987. Day and night scheduled operations of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines required, in many cases, the extensive development of airports 
in order to bring them up to high operational standards. The construction of 
aerodromes and runways, the installation of radio ranges at intervals of approxim- 
ately every 100 miles, the installation of lights, the laying of land-lines, the erection 
of terminal facilities and the rapid expansion of meteorological facilities was a 
tremendous task as all these developments proceeded simultaneously and, by the 
end of 1938, scheduled flights carrying mail and express were operating between 
Montreal, Que., and Vancouver, B.C. On Apr. i, 1939, scheduled passenger 
service was inaugurated between these two cities thus marking a new era in Canadian 
aviation. The growth of Trans-Canada Air Lines since its inception has been 
rapid, and this Government-owned service ranks now among the finest. Its 
development gave much impetus to the development of the trans-Canada airways 
system by the Department of Transport, which to-day is one of the most complete 
and integrated airways networks in the world. 


The trans-Canada airway made possible not only a safe trans-Canada scheduled 
air service but, during the Second World War, the ferrying of aircraft to the training 
stations became a matter of hours flying instead of weeks of transportation by 
rail and sea, and reassembling at their destinations. The network of the Canadian 
airways, apart from reliable commercial service, stands as a major factor in the 
defence of Canada, capable of being geared to handle many hundreds of aircraft. 


At the termination of the Second World War, many service-trained Canadian 
airmen turned to commercial flying and were absorbed by the larger operating 
companies, many others turned to barnstorming, charter flying, crop dusting and 
aerial photography, and flying services of all kinds sprang up across the country. 


With war-time travel restrictions removed, domestic and international scheduled 
trafic increased as equipment, frequencies of schedules and many new routes 
became available. 


The Control of Civil Aviation.—The control of civil aviation in Canada 
is under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and is administered under the 
authority of the Aeronautics Act, 1919, and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics 
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Act is in three parts. Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of 
civil aviation, comprising matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the 
establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air navigation, air- 
traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. This 
part of the Act is administered by the Controller of Civil Aviation under the super- 
vision of the Director of Air. Services, Department of Transport. Part II of the 
Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns 
to the Air Transport Board certain statutory functions with respect to the issue of 
licences to operate commercial air services, and the subsequent economic regulation 
of commercial air services in accordance with the dictates of the public interest. 
Part IIl of the Act deals with matters of internal Government administration in 
connection with the Act. 


With the cessation of hostilities, the Air Services Branch (Civil Aviation, 
Meteorological and Radio Services) found it necessary to make certain changes in 
its organization in order to expedite the demands made upon it by civil flying 
activities.. In making the necessary changes in organization it was important to 
anticipate the development of civil flying, and, as a result of surveys and careful 
consideration given to the problem, a District Controller of Air Services was 
appointed in the spring of 1948, for each of six districts in Canada, with head- 
quarters at Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, and Moncton. 
The District Controller has jurisdiction in his district over civil aviation, meteor- 
ology, and aviation radio, and is charged with the responsibility of co-ordinating 
these services to the most efficient service possible in the public interest. 

Since the autumn of 1936, when the administration of civil aviation was trans- 
ferred from the Department of National Defence to the then new Department of 
Transport, civil aviation has, in turn, been under the jurisdiction of the Minister 
of Transport, the Minister of Munitions and Supply and the Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply. On May 4, 1948, an Order in Council was passed and revested 
in the Minister of Transport jurisdiction over civil aviation, meteorological and 
radio services. However, under the provisions of the same Order in Council 
the administration of the Trans-Canada Air Lines Act, 1987, was to remain under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply. 


Trans-Canada Airway.-—An artécle describing this Airway appears at 
pp. 703-705 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence Program.—An article describing 
the developments of importance in civil aviation prior to the outbreak of war 
in 1939, and also the contribution that civil aviation made to the air defence program, 
is given at pp. 608-612 of the 1941 Year Book. An article describing the develop- 
ment and progress of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan is given at 
pp. 1090-1099 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Administration.—The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 638-639, outlines the adminis- 
trative arrangements for the control of civil aviation. Present control under the 
Air Transport Board is given at pp. 682-683. 


Subsection 2.—Recent Developments 


Disposal of Airports.—Most of the airports and aerodromes built for or 
adapted to war use by the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan have been 
acquired by the Department of Transport since the cessation of hostilities. Post- 
war civilian use was envisioned for many of these aerodromes when they were 
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built; those declared surplus by the Royal Canadian Air Force have been transferred, 
through the medium of the Crown Assets Allocation Committee, to the Department 
of Transport and have, in most cases, been retained for civilian use. Most airports 
leased from municipalities are being returned to them; many of the newly con- 
structed fields also have been leased to interested municipalities or other responsible 
bodies. ; . | 

Many of the R.C.A.F. buildings on the airports taken over have been retained 
for departmental or municipal use or have been made available at nominal yearly 
charges to reorganized local flying clubs. Buildings not required for these purposes 
or as storage warehouses for the War Assets Corporation have been turned over to 
the Crown Assets Allocation Committee to alleviate housing and other building 
shortages. , 


New Developments.—Scheduled operations began on the Great Lakes | 
air route in the summer of 1947. This route saves approximately 125 miles 
on the trip between Toronto and Winnipeg and by virtue of the many weather 
reporting stations on both sides of the Lakes makes possible a greater degree of 
accuracy in the up-to-the-minute weather forecasting which is so necessary for 
efficient airline operations. The route across northern Ontario now serves as an 
alternative to the Great Lakes air route. ; 

In connection with the Great Lakes air route, airports and radio ranges were 
constructed at Wiarton, Ont., and Gore Bay, on Manitoulin Island. Arrangements 
were made with the United States authorities for the use of Kinross airport at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, U.S.A., and negotiations were made for the con- 
struction of 100-mile intermediate airports and radio ranges on the south shore of 
Lake Superior at Grand Marais, and Houghton, Michigan, U.S.A. The Grand 
Marais and Houghton airports and radio ranges were constructed by the State of 
Michigan with funds supplied by Canada, and on sites provided by the State or 
local municipalities. From Houghton the route swings northwest to Fort William- 
Port Arthur, Ont., thus putting the Lakehead cities on the new Trans-Canada 
Airway. From the Lakehead the new route goes to Graham, Ont., where a radio 
range was installed, and thence to Kenora, Ont., where it joins the original 
Trans-Canada Airway. 

The Great Lakes route along the south shore of Lake Superior was planned in 
co-operation with the United States and the State of Michigan authorities and was 
chosen because the cold and hilly north shore in Canada prohibited the construction 
of suitable intermediate airports, and a direct flight from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
to the Lakehead entailed a trip of more than 250 miles over water. 

Many wartime developments, particularly in the field of radio aids to flying, 
have now been adopted for use in civil aviation, and the effect of these developments 
has been to increase safety factors and improve the consistency of scheduled flights 
on transatlantic as well as domestic routes. Impetus to the development of the 
Instrument Landing System was provided by the Second World War, and many of 
these installations are now in operation in the United States. Some Instrument 
Landing System installations have been made in Canada, and the present program 
ealls for one or more of these installations at each major Canadian airport. 
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Numerous devices have had as their objective, landings in dense fog, but none 
of these devices has, as yet, been found to be completely adaptable to civil flying. 
However, safe landings have been made in conditions of very low forward visibility. 
Research is being carried forward with ‘‘blind’’ landings as the goal and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. 


Royal Canadian Flying Clubs.—In the spring of 1948 there were 42 member 
clubs of the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association and, at that time, the clubs 
were making a considerably better showing than for the corresponding period in 
the previous year, due possibly to weather conditions. 


_ At the end of 1947, the clubs owned 246 aircraft of a wide variety ranging from 
small “Cubs” to the twin-engine Cessna T-50’s. Of this number 203 were in active 
use. The remainder awaiting a certificate of airworthiness, were reduced to spare 
parts, or had become obsolete. The clubs marked up a total of 41,000 flying 
hours and membership totalled 5,436. Of this number 1,738 members were under 
active flying training. 


Ex-R.C.A.F. personnel have shown considerable interest in the club movement 
and some are acting on boards of directors; however, only a small percentage of 
ex-R.C.A.F’. members are actually flying. 


Many members of the clubs fly for recreation only, but the clubs have 
facilities for commercial-flying training and many young members look forward to a 
career in aviation. 


Scheduled Air Transport Services over Canadian Territory* 

Trans-Canada Air Lines.—Air traffic over the Trans-Canada Air Lines was 
heavier in 1947 than in any previous year and service extensions made possible 
an increase of 34 p.c. in carrying capacity. While the transcontinental route 
flown by T.C.A. has been shortened since July 1, 1947, by operation of the Great 
Lakes air route, over 1,380,000 more revenue miles were flown in 1947 than in 1946. 


Flight equipment at the close of 1947 included 30 Douglas DC-3 and 11 Lock- 
heed Lodestar aircraft. Introduction of pressurized North Stars was delayed by 
production problems, but three newly delivered aircraft were bcing used for pilot 
training at the close of the year and were being prepared for domestic operations. 


Since July 1, 1947, all transcontinental flights have been scheduled over the 
shorter Great Lakes air route, reducing the flight time between Toronto, Ont., and 
Winnipeg, Man., and providing Sault Ste. Marie and the Lakehead cities with 
their first main line air service. A daily scheduled service between Winnipeg, 
Man., Saskatoon, Sask., and Edmonton, Alta., now connects with the trans- 
continental service. Northern Ontario is served by a local operation between 
Toronto, North Bay, Porquis and Kapuskasing. Medicine Hat and Swift Current, 
Sask., have been included in the transcontinental schedule. A new international 
operation was inaugurated on Apr. 1, 1947, with a service between Halifax and 
Yarmouth, N.S., Saint John, N.B., and Boston, U.S.A. 


T.C.A.’s route miles increased by 1,248 to a total of 7,759 during 1947, and 
six more cities were included as points of call. 


* See map at the front of this edition. 
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The rapid development of the system is shown by the large increase in the 
number of revenue passengers carried which rose from 21,569 in 1939 to 427,967 
in 1947 while the ton miles of mail transported advanced from 306,252 to 1,275,909 
ton miles in the same comparison. Revenue freight carried, which had. been 
67,729 lb. in 1989, reached 2,041,315 lb. in 1947. 


Of the 846,722 revenue passengers carried by all civil aircraft in Canada during 
1947, 427,967 or 50-5 p.c. originated on T.C.A. aircraft, while of the total revenue 
passenger mileage of 237,986,178 in 1947, the T.C.A. logged 179,808,562 miles or 
75-6 p.c. Similarly 48-3 p.c. of mail poundage and 6:5 p.c. of total revenue freight 
was carried by T.C.A. Table 1 gives a summary of Trans-Canada Air Lines 
traffic and Table 2 shows the operating revenues and expenses. 


1.—Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1939-47 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Y Revenue Revenue ; Mail 
ear Passenger Traffic! Freight Traffic? Traffic 

No. Epse eet lb. ton miles ton miles 

LOB Qrerin ter: sonra a rans eee cre 21,569 12,068, 661 67,729 41,749 306, 252 

LOA QB oR SSE O Ee fue Meas fey rane daetlen oe 53, 180 28,782,217 138,773 79, 584 442,036 

IO FT Wes eae eee ar Sa ate pris Si 85, 154 44,248,124 286, 116 132, 352 720, 150 

bE fs De nema he Ren Beet a Ree er cure 5 ¢ 102, 762 51,334, 839 527,635 247,314 15072;571 

OAS RRM cccta laut terete & rater 140, 276 78, 508, 427 1,114, 206 526, 363 1, 628, 802 

1944 3 eee ee rie ee Sa nee 156, 884 84, 425, 354 Pea vereY/ 510, 760 1, 760, 486 

GAD Merde ats Meta tever sentnio aereene Tere 183,121 106,088,111 1, 261, 935 500, 687 1,571,180 

1O4 GR ee ee Se eee iis 305, 442 155, 777,319 1, 453, 743 513, 493 1, 210, 716 
OA A ae REM mon Aes ty etinn 2 Oke pone eee Rees 427,967 179, 808, 562 2,041,315 764, 105 1, 275, 9093 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage. 3 Includes first class mail 


carried from Oct. 15 to Dee. 31. 


2.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1939-47 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Totaly! Oeatneet Saari (+) 
Year Passenger Freight! Mail Operating ieee g soe ge 
Revenue? patie +; 
Deficit (—)4 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OS OD ocie ciate 643,915 27,554 1, 632, 873 2,350, 474 2,586, 744 —411, 657 
194 Oe hee eee lise an lei 48,681 2, 832,363 4,592,383 3, 855, 734 +539, 263 
a NOY iad be eee 2,348, 428 97,153 3,058, 121 5, 807, 794 5, 306, 136 +302, 437 
1042 ee eae 3,065, 453 202,480 3,211,922 7,337,318 6, 628, 399 +494,915 
1OASE eee ier 4,213,599 390, 163 3,515, 807 9,379,501 8,974, 902 +147, 889 
O44 ecko on 4,456, 768 376, 516 3, 802,395 9,192,522 8,948, 388 +7, 405 
Nae ne SRR ae 5,462,940 | Olea 4,250,939 10,512,588 10, 250, 272 +32, 772 
LO4G eee eae oe 8, 047, 124 378, 185 3,780, 509 12,810, 805 13, 926, 061 —1, 269, 624 
G4 [eect crete 1S ed 10, 450, 524 534, 359 3, 808, 197 15, 297, 347 16, 796, 492 —1, 761,043 
1 Express and excess baggage. 2 Includes other revenue. 3 Interest and exchange 
charges excluded each year except in 1946 and 1947. 4 Includes interest on capital invested. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines.—New air routes developed by Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines in 1947 included scheduled services between the following points :— 


(1) Vancouver and Prince Rupert, B.C. 

(2) Vancouver, B.C. and Calgary, Alta., via the Okanagan Valley. 
(3) Winnipeg and Flin Flon, Man. 

(4) Seven Islands and Knob Lake, Que. 
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In order to meet the requirements of the new services developed, nine twin- 
engined aircraft were acquired and 26 of the smaller and older type planes were 
disposed of. 


As a result of a survey of Canada’s air transport requirements, conducted by the 
Air Transport Board, Canadian Pacific Air Services relinquished, during 1947, 
most of the non-schedule or charter licences held by them. 


Independent Air Lines.—In addition to Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, there are seven other domestic air lines licensed to 
operate scheduled services in Canada. These are:—- 

(1) Maritime Central Airways, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

(2) Northern Airways Limited, Carcross, Yukon. 

(3) Leavens Brothers Air Services Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

(4) M and C Aviation Company Limited, Prince Albert, Sask. 

(5) Central Northern Airways Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 

(6) Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

(7) Quebec Airways Limited, Montreal, Que. 


Most of the independent air lines are operating non-scheduled services which, 
with few exceptions, are charter services from designated bases. It is in this field 
that the greatest development has taken place in recent years. These non-scheduled 
air services not only provide effective means of access to sections of Canada that 
are inaccessible by other means of transportation, but also act as feeders to the 
scheduled air lines. 


It is in the charter-service field of commercial aviation that ex-service men 
have shown the greatest interest, inasmuch as they can commence operations in a 
modest: way and the capital required is not exorbitant. 

As at Mar. 31, 1948, the following operating certificates were in effect :— 


Certificates No. 
SCNECUICR CLOMMEStLO MERA ok See nse e Pee es ere we ee eee 32 
CROCE MOTOISII ast ad.cehuares weed ie nod PORNO PRRs A 11 
POST CCl LO oa rar ee PR oo OTs SATS ihe DIGS Be Kia & Aerated Ge 208 
ER ane EAMTINO Maer ent tots trae os conte nia Oasis Aree Nd cee aa 89 
SC OTA EVE MEAN GREER CR TN one tee ler tA Scho iaa Roar Ta cB tacts 340 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Services.—Operating certificates 
issued to Commonwealth and foreign scheduled services flying into Canada number 
nine and consist of the following :— 


(1) Pan-American Airways, Inc., operating between Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, with refuelling stop at Port Hardy, B.C., and points of call at Juneau, 
Alaska, and White Horse, Yukon. 

(2) oe Air Lines, Inc., operating between Vancouver, B.C., and Bellingham, 

ash. 

(3) American Airlines Inc., operating between Toronto, Ont., and Buffalo, N.Y.., 

and also the Canadian portion of the route between Buffalo, N.Y., and Windsor, 

Ont., and Detroit, Mich. (Two certificates.) 

Colonial Airlines, Inc., operating between Montreal, Que., and Burlington, Vt.; 

between Ottawa, Ont., and Burlington via Montreal; between Montreal and 

Syracuse, N.Y.; and between Ottawa and Syracuse, N.Y. (Two certificates.) 

(5) British Overseas Airways Corporation with Canadian Terminal at Montreal Air- 
port (Dorval). 

(6) Northeast Airlines Inc., between Boston, Mass., and Montreal, Que. 

(7) Northwest Airlines Inc., between Fargo, N.D., and Winnipeg, Man. 

(8) British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, between Vancouver, B.C., and Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia; and between Vancouver, B.C., and Auckland, New Zealand 
via Fiji Islands, Canton Island, Honolulu, and San Francisco. 

(9) Western Air Lines Inc., between Lethbridge, Alta., and Great Falls, Montana. 
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Trans-Atlantic Air Service 

The spur given to the development of a transatlantic flying service by trade 
‘rivalry and national prestige in pre-war days was mild in effect compared to the 
overpowering demand of war emergency. Under the 1935 Air Agreement, the 
United Kingdom, was proceeding with what, at that time appeared to be a vigorous 
policy of flying-boat construction to link Europe and America by transatlantic air 
service. Canada, under that Agreement, had assumed responsibility for meteoro- 
logical services in Newfoundland. It is only now, in the light of the accomplished 
fact, that it is realized how much essential material was missing then for the successful 
operation of such a service. Weather reports were scant and inadequate for present 
day needs; aids to air navigation were almost non-existent; communication facilities 
were sketchy in the extreme; added to all this, the flying boats could, so far as the 
northern routes were concerned, operate only during the summer months. 


The wartime necessity for the speedy delivery of aircraft in Europe introduced 
in the matter of a few months, changes which in the normal course of events would 
probably have taken as many years. A large airport was constructed at Goose 
Bay, Labrador. The Gander Airport in Newfoundland was greatly improved. 
Long-distance aids to navigation were installed wherever possible and were inter- 
linked by radio-communication facilities with each other and with centres on the 
mainland on both sides of the Atlantic. Weather stations were established not 
only at Continental points but in Iceland and Greenland; and a fleet of weather 
ships cruised continuously in more or less fixed areas in the Atlantic to give accurate 
weather data at frequent intervals. 


While these services were still in process of development it became apparent 
that the maintenance of morale of the Canadian troops in Britain could be greatly 
improved if a rapid and reliable system of mail delivery could be established. The 
British Government placed a converted Lancaster bomber at the disposal of the 
Canadian Department of Transport, which in turn, turned it over to Trans-Canada 
Air Lines for the operation of the Canadian Government Trans-Atlantic Air Service. 
Six similar aircraft were added to this Service in the course of the next few months 
as they became available from the assembly line at Malton, Ont. 


The first flight of the Canadian Government Trans-Atlantic Air Service between 
Canada and the United Kingdom took place on July 22, 1948. From then until 
Mar. 31, 1947, this Service had carried 8,370 passengers, 215,000 Ib. of goods and 
2,403,500 Ib. of mail between Canada and Great Britain. 


Changed conditions at the end of the Second World War made it necessary to 
drop the 1935 Agreement, whereby, the former Trans-Atlantic Air Service was to 
have been operated by the United Kingdom with assistance, by way of money 
contributions, from Ireland and Canada. The vast contribution that Canada 
made towards aerial warfare in the Second World War left her with a large and 
vigorous transatlantic commercial air service. This introduced a factor into 
Empire relations which made it unnecessary to continue the 1985 Agreement as it 
no longer accurately reflected the position of Canada as an operator of world air 
routes. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines (Atlantic) Limited.—On May 1, 1947, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines (Atlantic) Limited, assumed responsibility for the operation 
previously provided by the Canadian Government Trans-Atlantic Air Service. 
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_ Since that time, the operation has had full commercial status, and up to 
Dec. 31, 1947, 15,815 revenue passengers crossed the Atlantic and of these 
14,393 travelled on scheduled flights. The remaining 1,422 passengers were largely 
immigrants from the United Kingdom carried under a charter arrangement with 
the Province of Ontario. ‘These figures do not include passengers carried by other 
companies under sub-contract with T.C.A. (Atlantic). A total of 251,562 mail 
ton miles were logged and 531,008 freight ton miles including air express, cargo and 
excess baggage. Operating revenues on the Atlantic Service were $5,483,298 
against operating expenses of $5,341,898 and the surplus after interest payments 
was $136,303. From 1948, Trans-Canada had operated a wartime transatlantic 
service between Montreal and Great Britain for the Canadian Government. The 
Company and its personnel thus acquired considerable experience in transatlantic 
flights. 

The experience gathered during the war years has been of immense value to 
T.C.A. (Atlantic) not only in the training of air crews in flying the route but also 
for Company personnel who have taken an active part in so many phases of trans- 
atlantic operation. The radio-communications system for T.C.A. (Atlantic) 
operation, with headquarters at Moncton, N.B., is operated by Trans-Canada Air 

_ Lines, as agent for the Department of Transport. Aircraft maintenance crews, 
during the War, serviced not only their own aircraft but those of the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, thereby establishing a technical background for the problems 
of long-distance operation of aircraft. 


The Department of Transport is deeply interested in this Service. The closely 
integrated Canadian Meteorological Service now has stations at both Goose Bay, 
Labrador, and Gander, Newfoundland, as well as at Montreal, Que., which are 
largely devoted to transatlantic operations. The radio range system extends 
from Montreal, Que., through intermediate points to both Goose Bay and Gander. 
Canada contributes the cost of one ship as part of an ocean weather station, stationed 
on the North Atlantic route, at an estimated annual cost of $350,000. 


The collapse of the vast system set up to meet war requirements was avoided 
by the quick action of the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization 
(PICAO) in calling a meeting of the interested countries at Dublin, Ireland, in 
March, 1946, at which time provision was made for the retention of all the services 
essential to successful operation. These services are provided by the nations 
concerned on an agreed and equitable basis, Canada bearing her share of the cost. 
In this connection, search and rescue facilities were provided by the R.C.A.F. to 
assist aircraft in trouble at the Canadian end of the route. The Search and Rescue 
Organization includes not only aircraft to search for lost aeroplanes, but the integra- 
tion of control and communications systems to enable ships on the Atlantic to 
render assistance. It keeps all concerned fully informed almost constantly of the 
position and general well-being of every aircraft. in the area. 


In the summer of 1948, T.C.A. (Atlantic) was flying seven scheduled round 
trips per week between Canada and Great Britain. However, due to the heavy 
traffic, most of these scheduled trips were operated in two sections for the summer 
months. 


The Northern Route to Great Britain either by way of Goose Bay, Labrador, 
or Gander, Newfoundland, is followed during the summer months. Treaty agree- 
ment with Newfoundland requires that all transatlantic services, with the exception 
of T.C.A. (Atlantic), shall use Gander, weather permitting. T.C.A. (Atlantic) 
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is the only transatlantic operator that is permitted to use Goose Bay as a regular 
point of call, other operators being permitted to use it only as a bad weather 
alternate. 


On May 1, 1948, the Bermuda service was inaugurated by T.C.A. with two 
round trips per week, one flight originating in Montreal, Que., and one in Toronto, 
Ont. 


By treaty agreement with Portugal, T.C.A. has the right to land in the Azores 
should weather conditions make the operation of the Northern Route undesirable. 


Experience during the winter of 1946-47 indicated the desirability of establishing 
a refuelling base in the eastern Maritimes for the benefit of the numerous trans- 
atlantic operators. When the Southern Route, by way of the Azores, is used, the 
safety of the operation is considerably enhanced if an alternate to Gander is available 
at a convenient point on the mainland. During the winter of 1947-48, several 
operators obtained temporary authority to use Sydney, N.S., since the airport at 
that point is sufficiently developed to accommodate the types of aircraft now used 
in transatlantic operations. Most transatlantic operators favour Sydney, N.S., 
and further development at this airport will be carried out with a view to making 
it a regular refuelling base for transatlantic operations. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines (Atlantic), Limited, employs North Star aircraft 
exclusively on the transatlantic and Bermuda runs. On May 14, 1948, they made 
their appearance on the Toronto-New York international run and on June 1, 1948, in 
domestic service as well. The North Star is a Canadian development of the original 
Douglas DC-4 and uses British Rolls-Royce Merlin engines. The performance of 
this aircraft is such that it is considered a triumph of Canadian aeronautical 
engineering. 


Section 2.—Airports and Aircraft 
Subsection 1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation 


From commercial operators of aircraft, aeroplane clubs, etc., the Bureau of 
Statistics collects and compiles civil aviation statistics, with the exception of data 
on licences and accidents, which are reported by the Civil Aviation Division of the 
Department of Transport. 


Commercial companies are in two classes, those engaged principally in flying 
between Canada and the United States and those engaged exclusively or almost 
exclusively in flying between Canadian stations, see Table 8, p. 756. Regular 
flying on the Montreal to Vancouver portion of the Trans-Canada Airway 
began toward the end of 1938. The statistics for 1939 were the first to include 
extensive operations of the Trans-Canada Air Lines. The companies operating 
in the north country carry passengers, freight and supplies into and out of the mines 
and account for the large volume of freight carried by air in Canada. Because of 
this feature of civil aviation in Canada, it is difficult to make comparisons with 
other countries where the traffic is principally inter-urban passenger traffic between 
well-established airports. 


STATISTICS OF CIVIL AVIATION 


3.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1941-46 


Nore.—Figures for 1921-23 will be found at p. 616 of thee1924 edition of the Year Baok, for 1924-29 at 
p. 661 of the 1930 edition; for 1930-34 at p. 698 of the 1936 edition, for 1935-39 at p. 640 of the 1942 edition 


and for 1940 at p. 720 of the 1947 edition. 


Item 


Aircraft Miles Flown— 


Passengers Carried— 
RUS VONUC! aoe inno fete dive No: 
Non-revenue?......... 


BROtAIS? snbekre ce «cs 4 


Passenger Miles— 


RGveniersser ate eae No. 
Non-revenue?......... a 
Rotalst nse? ho ae ss 


Freight Carried— 


Revenues son ee ee es lb. 
Non-revenue. 0... 5... se 
AL OtaS 2. yas vnc lots 43 
Freight Ton Miles— 
OVONUCs ss Osean fe) 
Non-revenue.......... ‘ 
ROtAIS® tee a es 43 
Mail’'Carried?..:.:...... lb. 
HPonvmiles ass meses. axe No. 
Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation 
PEVONUD secs es No 
Transportation non- 
FOVONUC thr hse. s 
Patrols, surveys, etc.. “ 
POtQISM eecriaac.cin ES 


Hours flown by crew.... No. 


Hours flown by passen- : 


BOISH NER ee ce 
Horse power hours flown 
DYABIECTOLL Re coe oe 000 
Gasoline consumption§. . gal. 
Lubricating oil consump- ; 


TONGS cert hi. be ocons 


Licensed civil airports 
(@usGy Des) tees. ce 25 ce No. 


Licensed Civil Aircraft 
(all types)— 
Gross weight— 


4.001-10,000 lb...... “ 
Over 10,000 lb...... 4 


Totals, 


“ce 


Aircraft.... 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 752, 
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: 


1941 — 1942 — 1943 1944 
11,810,668 | 12,781,867 | 14,584,115 | 15,568,559 
697, 722 547, 276 709, 434 620, 803 
12,508,390 | 13,329,143 | 15,293,549 | 16,189,362 
181,219 198, 205 282, 886 371,397 
15, 048 13,345 12,375 11,695 
208, 059 229, 047 314, 642 403, 938 
53, 891,516 | 70,554,377 |100, 530,892 }111, 127,010 
2,832,198 | 2,652,224 | 2,859,572 | 2,759,319 
56,723,714 | 73,206,601 | 103,390,464 | 113,886,329 
14,719,700 | 11,055,142 | 11,546,777 | 10,522,932 
1,733,361 | 1,248,938 | 1,515,288 | 1,247,748 
16,559,611 | 12,651,939 | 13,853,563 | 12,430,645 
956,482 | 1,125,912 | 1,500,179 | 1,406,679 
169, 055 148, 038 218, 141 261, 507 
1,125,537 | 1,278,950 | 1,718,320 | 1,668,186 
3,411,971 | 5,470,209 | 7,586,809 | 7,296,265 
894,578 | 1,484,314 | 2,103,867 | 2,072,129 
88, 536 92,314 101, 169 105, 815 
7,049 5, 227 6, 438 5,308 
37, 238 20,335 9, 055 11,299 
132, 823 117, 876 116, 662 122,422 
241, 154 235, 573 257, 815 279,943 
379, 777 480, 534 562,337 712,373 
113, 797 127, 246 165, 487 183, 556 
4,389,648 | 4,653,555 | 5,661,301 | 6,169,355 
104, 758 104, 441 117,050 100, 240 
180 leet 175 136 
227 132 52 71 
86 64 48 44 
96 89 73 87 
31 33 41 45 
440 318 214 247 


1945 1946 

18,618,970 | 25,844,570 
1, 468, 462 2,567, 423 
20,087,432 | 28,411,993 
490, 809 802, 811 
17, 887 33,737 
525,407 836, 548 
153, 504, 833 | 206,776, 408 
5,658, 612 8,971,573 
159,163,445 | 215,747,981 
12,615,119 | 23,437,925 
1, 447, 642 1, 607, 801 
14,462,400 | 25,226,986 
1,337,145 1,892,391 
313,072 420, 286 
1, 650, 217 2,312,677 
6, 418, 944 5, 930, 338 
2,096, 289 1,534, 919 
125,570 164, 648 
12,391 20, 929 
14, 609 26,011 
152,570 211,588 
369, 148 449, 844 
1,048, 344 1,302,358 

216, 288 5 
7,855,067 | 11,556,480 
121, 963 155, 206 
146 161 
169 639 
47 73 
111 176 
54 68 
381 956 
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3.—_Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1941-46—concluded 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Ownership, Commercial— 


Up t622, 000 bee aeen No. 109 75 33 7 ile 434 
2,001- 4,000 lb........ ss 58 46 35 18 34 Die 
4,001-10,000 lb........ se 71 61 54 53 77 124 
Over 10,000 lb........ se 30 32 38 45 50 56 
Ownership, Other— 
Up to 2,000 lb No. 118 57 19 64 52 205 
2,001- 4,000 lb........ i. 28 18 13 26 13 16 
4,001-10,000 Ib........ ¢ 25 28 19 34 34 52 
Over 10,000 Ibis 2.2 =. ss 1 1 3 Nil 4 12 
Licensed Civil Air 
Personnel— 
Commercial pilots....No. 77 108 67 68 96 88 
Limited commercial 
DILOtSe Sewer ies ee iM 322 324 218 181 457 1,149 
Transport pilots...... ve 158 188 235 318 485 828 
Private pilots......... ay 760 656 242 255 389 TH123 
Air engineers......... ¢ 832 944 983 850 962 1, 269 
1 Exclusive of passengers carried between foreign stations. 2 Includes employees other than 
crews. 3 Exclusive of freight carried between foreign stations. 4 Compiled on a different basis 
from those of the Post Office shown at p. 779. 5 Not available. 6 For Canadian carriers 
only. 


Subsection 2.—Ground Facilities 


Early ground facilities for civil aviation in Canada consisted chiefly of municipal 
or flying-club airports adjacent to the larger urban ‘centres, and of numerous 
terminals from which commercial flying services operated, mainly into the northern 
mining regions. A large air terminal was built at St. Hubert, Que., seven miles 
east of Montreal, with immigration, customs and postal facilities available. These 
earlier airports formed the nucleus which, with many additions and improvements, 
became the chain of aerodromes constituting the Trans-Canada airways operated 
by the Department of Transport. The development of this airway and the use and 
expansion of the ground facilities for military purposes during the Second World War 
affected the status and facilities of many former municipal airports. 


4.—Civil Airports by Type, as at Dec. 31, 1946 


Landing Surfaces 


Type Land Water Land Total 
Only Only and Water 
No. No. No. No. 
PTT Oey BS tA sees See ek ore a ga oe eee Re 20 17 Nil 37 
ederaluGovernimenth ain reise eee ee ee 25 4 < 29 
FRCL GIatee Hires ats re Ae ee ae 49 Nil oe 49 
Pro vainela lane peas dinate sce os poke eee eae, Ril ee Oe: Nil 7 as iu 
RYVAC CCE Pee Chae oe ac ie ener rn 9 17 4 26 
Miunieipa airports. nica kaon cic. eee eee 8 3 2 13 
Otalsy ss een ae se eek teeny eae one 111 48 2 161 


Subsection 3.—Aircraft 


The construction in Canada of aircraft and equipment is. essential to the 
development of flying. Before the War several manufacturers were producing 
original types especially suited to operation in Canada, and a number of manu- 
facturers from England and the United States formed branches in Canada for the 
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assembly and servicing of their products. There were also a number of plants for 
the manufacture of landing gear, especially skis and pontoons, designed to meet the 
particular requirements of Canadian conditions. Plants equipped to manufacture 
civil aircraft and parts were changed over during the War to the production of 
military types and the industry expanded by many additional plants and firms. 
The principal statistics of the aircraft industry are shown for the latest available 
year in the Manufactures Chapter (Table 9, p. 554). 


Section 3.—Finance and Employees 
Subsection 1.—Federal and Other Expenditures and Revenues 


The status of civil aviation in Canada has changed considerably in recent years 
as regards both civil and military requirements. Until the institution of the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, the development of civil aviation was limited to the 
provision of private, commercial.and administrative services for the more remote 
sections of Canada, chiefly in the northern mining, forestry and trapping regions. 
Recently, however, the Federal Government has improved existing airports and 
constructed others for civil and for military purposes. In addition to direct 
expenditures, the Department of Transport has given assistance to municipalities 
for the construction and development of airports amounting to $3,707,311. 


5.—Investment, Operation and Maintenance Expenditures and Revenues of the 
Department of Transport in Connection with Civil Aviation, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-47. 


Nore.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. The Departmental Investment Section 
has been revised from previous years to include Canadian Government Transatlantic Air Service; the 
Operation and Maintenance Expenditures Section has been revised to include expenditures from war appro- 
priations; and the Revenues Section has been revised to include revenue relating to War Appropriations 
under the appropriate classification of Revenue instead of showing the total in one amount as heretofore. 


Total as 
Item 1945 1946 1947 at Mar. 31, 
1947 
$ $ $ $ 
Departmental Investment 
Airways and Airports— 
Civil Aviation— 
Ordinary appropriations. aes. chock ean Nil -1 , 334, 324 Nil 849, 053 
Capital-appropriations.........5.......... LB Ae dei 803, 240 750, 323 1,195,890 | 11,049, 646 
VWersapDLOprlaniOna set yeti ewe. Cerin ae fate eat 6, 682, 241 2,899,518 | 99,066,057 {111,086,445 
Air Ministry of United Kingdom................. Nil 4,913, 090 Nil 4,913, 0901 
Radio Aviation— . 
Ordinary appropriations ts. 2.0 .. kweli) 6..hh 9o.8 Nil 2, 847 Nil 336, 180 
Gapicel BDOLODLIALIONS aes ihre. htt, eat 706,495 494, 430 647,358 | 5,408,597 
War appropriations....:.... SPRY Cane aire the Di NR 141, 253 173,476 663, 010 1, 290, 935 
Meteorological Aviation— / 
Ordmary appropriations: .. Yeeros. cos verses cee. tof Nil Nil 1, 420 12, 486 
VUScaH re (29 0] 09 10] 0) QESTCIKO) YS PARRA eye VARESE RIPON SIERO ER Oe 43,392 150, 469 57,098 469, 299 
Totals, Airways and Airports................. 8,376,621 | 8,049,829 | 101,630,833 | 135,415,732 2 
Canadian Government Transatlantic Air Service. . 362,162 | 2,548,104 | 1,678,103 | 4,788,369 
Totals, Departmental Investment........... 8,738,783 | 10,597,933 | 103,308,936 | 140,204,101 


1 Property constructed at Montreal (Dorval), Que., to Feb. 15, 1946, and North Bay, Ont., to Dec. 31, 
1945, acquired by Federal Government under agreements of June 24, 1948, and June 5, 1944, respectively. 
2 The above does not include expenditures for Construction and Development of Airways and Airports 
from Unemployment Relief Appropriations to the extent of $3,811,164 made by Department of National 
Defence prior to establishment of Department of Transport in 1936, nor Grants to Municipalities to assist 
in development of Airways and Airports to the extent of $3,707,311, nor expenditures made by Department 
of National Defence—Air, or other Government Departments. There was also a payment of $87,100,814 
covering acquisition of United States Air (War) and other war installations in Canada and Labrador. 
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5.—_Investment, Operation and Maintenance Expenditures and Revenues of the 
Department of Transport in Connection with Civil Aviation, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-47—concluded. 


Item 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ 
Operation and Maintenance Expenditures and Revenues 
Expenditures— 

AUMSChVd COSA. CEOINISUhALIOMen erent mie tte aire teen tere ee tats 8, 876 5, 545 8, 725 
Control of civil aviation (including administration of Aeronautics 

ActanGuRervlationsy coma te Nie etree nears Seen een 229, 137 252, 208 356, 479 
Grants to,aeroplane clubs:.........2+....-. Jobe ish es Ren eats a a 5, 050 33, 950 30, 000 
Assistance: tou & © Aviation; Cow Litdine cans cote eee see: Nil 9,729 271 
Airways and Airports Operation and Maintenance— 

MaMa CIItIGs yr. as lee gu aces arene ee nee eee a 850,896 | 1,241,513 | 2,026,334 

Radiolaviatione. cece de ce eure Ale ee ee eee eee 800, 220 918,211 1,070, 332 

Meteorolosicalta viationiancres oes aire tee one ater rae 462, 895 477, 967 599, 162 

Warappropriations expendibiter masts ece sine e e eiee 3,912,908 | 5,033,675 | 4,370,172 

Government Employees Compensation Act..................- 8,691 7,668 13,050 

Totals; Expenditures: 3.6 25.02005 0 ee Ooh ce ee 6,278,673 | 7,980,466 | 8,474,525 
Revenues and Receipts— 
Private air pilots Cerbliicatescnt ices terete laren tar ie ereran ioe 2 452 1, 934 
Aircratt registra tioniieesswis street ree ern ere reer ee 345 1, 505 4,720 
FAST POL t LICENCES MR el oc hake cf un ccttalcters shakey eet aon ac eet acee *. 20 120 630 
Airworthiness-Gerviiicatesa. ta. ork cei cracinc tnt ce neater aee 110 1,790 3, 685 
Scheduled air transport service licences...................000000- 15 Nil Nil 
Fines—Aeronautics Act and Regulations...................--.05- 160 ‘ 140 
Airport: landing 6es.bcte st. edt Sc Gone ead de ore. ater 86, 386 115, 593 Laden Lith 
Passenger tole neers stan oe DOS SOR ee ee ee ee De aN SEER 619 354 2,776 
Rentalia thaisports slovaca oR eee ata ee, ae ee nee es 22,259 38, 279 195,131 
@Outsideandshangvarispace rontaleen mete cf aie ean ee eee 7,241 19,106 148, 103 
RentaliolLcquipmentenk...;ee secre ea ke teen Dee ee eee 3, 885 8, 657 24, 220 
ental—-employ.cesusd UALCOPShy aise dete ai ctaecleseuniocies cio cievee acer: 49,057 52,750 59, 038 
Miscellaneous rentals. uta. ath ncaeae ve hte te. se een Sa aren ats 539 1,690 3, 633 
Power SetvaCe saint. oh ac hl Soh ae ie iGracn CEE arn: Nil 4,266 9, 207 
Mirport La dlo service tOralncral tater a acr ae cimrte serine r eee sere 22, 884 26,374 27,524 
Radiotmessage:tolls oo o53 Sate ae ee ote ca eee eee 17,145 21,195 22,746 
MCSE rE COIDUS etn are ere tas er aes oe eer Ee 25,759 29, 402 30, 182 
Miscellaneoustrev enuesat yas oo ae ere eee ee aes 5, 867 7,165 42,776 
Refund of previous years’ expenditure.............cccceeeeecee: 24, 454 31, 673 409, 997 
Totals, Revenues and Receipts.......................... 266,747 360,371 | 1,143,659 


No statistics are available regarding expenditures on flying operations by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments or by private individuals. 


The capital expenditures made by commercial air carriers for property as 
reported for the end of 1946 are shown in Table 6. 


6.—Cost of Property, Revenues and Expenditures for Scheduled and Other 
Commercial Air Carriers in Canada, 1946 


Commercial Canadian Carriers 


Item — 
Scheduled Other Total 
$ $ $ 
Property Account— 
RIT CTALG Re emet te cheat ie arses lore Re TCR ete eet tee 6, 929, 690 785,334 7, 715, 024 
INITCKAM ENCINO ea tae, Artec ere es ee, Ot cea te cues cake 1,310, 829 132, 490 1,443,319 
BuildingsandmmprovementsSssaaqsee ieee een oe WEY TIP 85,553 1, 662, 679 
Miscellaneous seers. ce nate ta BAL cee cayenne 1,992,190 156, 730 2,148, 920 
Totals, Cost of Property...................... 11,809,835 1,160,107 12,969,942 
Revenues and Expenditures— 
FROVCDLUCS tire ecient acne tye erties xR ee eee 20, 623, 551 1,364, 438 21, 987,989 
IEUIXDENGICULES: ce oor teat: hs ee ante niece eee 21,392, 491 1,384, 949 22,777,440 


we a 
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Subsection 2.—-Employees and Salaries and Wages 


The numbers of civil air personnel licensed in recent years is shown in Table 3, 
p. 752.. However, those figures include pilots and engineers in the employ of the 
Federal Government and of private individuals as well as those not employed at 
all in the ordinary sense. 


7.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation in Canada, 1946 


Class of Employee Scheduled Non-Scheduled Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
(GONGAOLMCETSN varias nase whee 158 869, 541 19 69, 814 177 939, 355 
KONGRKR ety, Hummer aii ae cde se Shee as 600 925, 984 30 34,339 630 960,323 
PTOUSRE er eae tree hah Sotae Me ties oes 200 | 1,263,286 59 156,579 259 | 1,419, 865 
Co-pilots..... 2 aR SIR Na el a 170 591, 352 2 4,797 We 596, 149 
Wespatchers ss. Soa. hos Meee. aw 70 204, 249 3 4,360 73 208, 609 
Communication operators...........4-.. 327 579, 766 1 3, 920 328 583, 686 
Stewards or other attendants........... 140 247, 936 1 1, 233 141 249, 169 
AT ON PINGCIS es yaar as bacadcnies heiee. 252 620, 966 29 61,926 281 _ 682, 892 
Mechanics yar str et cas ce heme ah ek: 1,641 | 3,332,612 75 120,027 |} 1,716 | 3,452,639 
ATEDGLELETI DI OVCCS silos arroh), eiaok ee aictin 826 1,334, 087 14 16,997 840 | 1,351,084 
Stores:employeesiwsie cs con cones om ee 148 244,125 8 12,157 156 256, 282 
Ophememplovees: ssc ee tee esc 624 | 1,313,467 16 21,453 640 | 1,334,920 
ROCAISH ad. eee ee. 551561) 11,527,371: 257 507,602 || 5,4131) 12,034,9731 


1Exclusive of 115 employees paid $295,044—Canadian domiciled employees of international carriers. 


Section 4.—Aerial Traffic 


Table 3, pp. 751-752, shows large increases in passenger traffic during the years 
from 1941 to 1946. The amount of freight carried by aircraft grew rapidly, increas- 
ing from 2,372,467 lb. in 1931 to a pre-war record of 24,317,610 lb. in 1937; it 
decreased considerably during the war years, amounting to 14,462,400 lb. in 1945, 
due mainly to the decline in the gold-mining industry and the restrictions in the 
use of aircraft for trapping and other operations. However, recovery was rapid 
in 1946 and a new record of 25,226,986 lbs. was established. In the years before 
the War, a large part of the air freight was mine machinery and supplies to gold- 
mining companies. Many of these mines, located in the northern parts of Quebec, 
Ontario and the Western Provinces and in the Northwest Territories, were accessible 
only by canoe in the summer and dog team in the winter or by aircraft, and aircraft 
transportation was the cheapest and most effective method of transportation. 
Further information regarding air-mail services appears in Part VIII of this 
Chapter, p. 779. 


Statistics for international carriers include traffic over Canadian territory 
for both Canadian and foreign operators; a small traffic across Canadian territory 
and between foreign stations is also included. Statistics for Canadian carriers 
operating international routes are included both as “International” and ‘‘Canadian”’ 
but duplications are excluded in the totals. 
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8.—Operations of Civil Aircraft in Canada, 1946 


Norr.—The basis of presentation of these statistics differs from that of previous years. 


Canadian Carriers 


ze ee oie 
Item nter- ota 
Non- Non- : 
Scheduled scheduled |commercial national 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 
Revenue transportation............ No.| 21,692,323 | 3,099,171 Nil 1,053,076 || 25,844,570 
Non-revenue transportation........ es 2,109, 059 278,131 143, 204 37, 029 2,567, 423 
otalseeee eee ee ie noon COL OS20 leu osoiiy ole 143,204 | 1,090,105 |} 28,411,993 
Passengers Carried!— . 
Reventie de cae eel me eens No. 508, 907 63,416 Nil 230, 488 802, 811 
- Between foreign stations........... ah Nil Nil cS 6, 673 6, 673 
IN@nerevenllesmena: aiicié ccc <e bee: 18, 929 2,041 2,708 3,386 27,064 
UROtalstitehce aie ee aes a 527, 836 65, 457 2,708 240, 547 836, 548 
Passenger Miles— 
IE VENUG ere ree mii oth tha ea aartees eect oe No.|189, 474,887 | 4,210,510 Nil 13,091,011 |) 206, 776, 408 
IN On erOVONUG ac. cyt teem aie eee 4 8, 325, 799 210, 353 202, 004 233,417 8,971, 573 
(Potalseeat speek 2 le aoe “| 197,800,686 | 4,420, 863 202,004 | 13,324,428 || 215, 747,981 
Freight Carried!— = 
HVEV.GNUCMT Mews Nu cit tine pita tere lb. | 18,344,679 | 4,109,111 Nil 984,135 |} 23,437,925 
Between foreign stations........... % Nil Nil s 181, 260 181, 260 
INON=TEVenile saan etree teenie . 1,219, 881 20,310 271, 803 95, 807 1, 607, 801 
EEOLAIS eRe Gas cee oe oes “| 19,564,560 | 4,129,421 271, 803 1,261,202 || 25,226,986 
Freight Ton Miles— 
TIGVORUG HR ee ea ee eos. INOS eal O2nkre 142,121 Nil 48,098 1,892,391 
IN(ONereVienUeh mens usa tthe Catcu k 401, 683 1, 272 9,726 7,605 420, 286 
Totals Serna te ie oe 5 2,108, 855 143,393 9,726 55, 703 PA Oa SITE 
Metiliearri ec errr sees isc. cis ceueo mine ect lb. | 4,811,819 103, 811 Nil 1,014, 708 5, 930, 338 
Mailstonamilesas.2. ionvaeser tata oases No.| 1,482,460 3,364 oe 49,095 1, 584,919 
Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation revenue............ No. 138,145 |. 19, 602 Nil 6,901 164, 648 
Transportation non-revenue........ “ 16, 653 2,682 1,386 208 20, 929 
Patrolsystrveve eves. ait eee 894 15,341 9,776 Nil 26,011 
EOtal sae hieko mee aoe ee oe . 155, 692 37, 625 11,162 7,109 211, 588 
OUTS Own DY Crew. owner see: No. 379, 280 36, 032 12, 848 21, 684 449, 844 
Hours flown by passengers........... 1,173, 245 40, 666 1,791 86, 656 1,302,358 
Gasoline consumption............... gal.| 9,700,052 549 497 277,721 1,029, 210°! 11,556,480 
Lubricating oil consumption......... * 134,318 13, 267 6, 659 2,245: 156, 489 
1 Excludes traffic interchanged between carriers. 2 Purchased in Canada. 
PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* ; 


Section 1.—Telegraphs 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given at p. 778 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Federal Government Telegraph and Telephone Service.{—The Govern- 
ment Telegraph and Telephone Branch which previously provided this service 
under the Department of Public Works is continuing its functions under the Depart- 1 
ment of Transport. This transfer was made in order to consolidate the principal 
Government communication services under one Department. Its general object 

* Revised by G. 8S. Wrong, Director, Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 


Division issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone statistics. 
| Revised by G. C. W. Browne, Director of Radio, Radio Division, Department of Transport. 
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is to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts where 
commercial companies do not enter into the field and where the population must 
receive adequate communication services in the public interest. The responsibility 
for the control of installations of Government telephones in Ottawa now belongs 
to the Department of Finance. 


The Government Telegraph and Telephone Service provides telegraph and 
telephone services to scattered settlements along the coast of Cape Breton Island; 
cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan and other islands in the Bay of Fundy, 
to Prince Edward Island and a number of small islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin Islands in Ontario as well as telephone 
lines on the latter; some lines to northern outlying districts in Saskatchewan; 
telegraph lines from Kdmonton to the Athabaska and Peace River’ country in 
Alberta in addition to an extensive telephone system in the latter area; telegraph 
and telephone communications around the coast of Vancouver Island and adjacent 
islands; service to fishing, lumber and !mining centres in the interior; an overland 
telegraph and telephone line serving communities from Ashcroft, B.C., to Dawson 
in the Yukon. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Federal Government and by chartered railway and telegraph companies. 
The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the most extensive 
in the world, and are operated under great climatic and geographical difficulties. 


- 


1.—Summary Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs, 1936-46 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1920-30 will be found at p. 722 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1931-35 at 
p. 637 of the 1943-44 edition. 


: Net Pole- : Money 

r Gross |Operating - - Wire Em- Messages,} Cable- = 

Year Revenue | Expenses epeeaiine Mire Mileage] ployees! Offices Land grams? pabalat 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. No. $ 


1936. . .|10,378, 873] 8,710,349] 1,668,524) 52,907) 363,180); 6,064) 4, 121/12, 735, 186/1,391, 903/4, 296, 738 
1937. . .|11,410,333] 9,467,398) 1,942,935} 53,001) 369,411} 6,401) 4, 761/18, 456, 330/1, 488, 767/4, 550, 731 
1938. . .|10, 611,207) 9,399,631) 1,211,576} 52,408) 373,283) 6,347) 4,900)12, 814, 234/1, 404, 244/4, 103, 690 
1939. . .|10, 474,489] 9,297,902) 1,176,587) 52,464) 374,550} 6,339) 4, 845)/12, 462, 912)1, 492, 389/3, 539, 983 
1940. . .|10, 922, 674} 9,625,035) 1,297,639] 52,396) 380,318] 6,588}  4,781)12, 732, 082/1, 657, 148)3, 118, 166 
1941. . .|12,777, 920/10, 878, 222) 1,899,698} 52,246) 379,794] 7,272)  4,832)14, 281,570)2, 251,979)3, 868, 040 
1942... .|14, 826, 431/11, 925,417) 2,901,014) 52,418) 381,953) 7,544) 4,979/15, 422, 1381/2, 831, 549)5, 439, 880 
1943. . .|16, 955, 288/12, 942, 108) 4,013,180) 52,414] 384,350} 8,330)  4,908)16, 469, 564/3, 013, 752/7, 677, 080 
1944... ./16, 986, 491/14, 404, 835) 2,581,656) 52,414) 387,677} 8,050! 4, 834/16, 445, 450/2, 324, 863)8, 242, 926 
1945. . .|18, 016, 289/15, 062, 231] 2,954,058) 52,447) 391,476} 8,230)  4,804)17, 666, 904|2, 192, 173/8, 006, 128 
1946. . .|17, 997, 726/16, 028, 900} 1,968,826) 52,501} 400,981) 8,603} 4, 707/18, 441, 841/1, 845, 539/9, 247, 100 


1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Excludes messages relayed to the United States. 


Submarine Cables.—In 1946, four cable companies operated in Canada: 
the Commercial Cable Company; the Pacific Cable Board; Halifax and Bermudas 
Cable Company; and the Western Union Telegraph Company. ‘These companies 
operated to stations in Newfoundland, the United States, Bermuda, England, 
Australia, New Zealand, etc. Table 2 gives the number of cables operated between 
the connected stations and the length of cables in nautical miles. 
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2.—Cable Companies Operating in Canada, 1946 


Number Nautical 


Company and Stations 6f Cables as 
Commercial Cable Company— 
@ansom NES y tOeeOrisAUxebasmilesniN tl dincimrni nit mei ie eer er ee 1 200-90 
CansotNes eelO st ONNS AN TC eitrr, cae teva tae ioe sisi cote ice a ener ree nes 2 908-20 
CansomN'Sittoorta HayalwAZores. cr cern ene eee en ae 2 3, 420-00 
CansowN. Senco barthioc Kawa; Newanciam, ees neice ree eee siete ee 3 2, 892-80 


Pacific Cable Board— 
Halitax-eNe ss avo we OnunGUurnoyslyn gn Claes enters a one ee een eer 2 6, 164-00 
Bamnheldsb:Cmtorvuckland, New Zealand: ss sqeecsee one cere. ceo 1 6, 756-00 
Bamfield Bee torsyaney-eNew, coutn Wales: wasn seen oceania 1 7, 830-00 


Halifax and Bermudas Cable Company— 
Halifax wNESe LOMB Orin airs: Goes cieces atic heey nts Rios CEN Sean heres crane kee: 1 870-00 


Western Union Telegraph Company— 


North Sydney, N.S., to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands................... 2 395-88 
iINortbhesyaneyneNeoesLouslancd Coven Nid aeeen amber nen niet nr ee 2 633-50 
INorthysvaney, NS: :t0.Colinebs Nil diganaeer tenis aati ae niTere mer tee 1 321-95 
Canso; Nao: to-bannell st Neva ci: eet helo eh citrer vA he in. Cheney ee ee 1,595-16 
CWansomN Seto Lux bury pNlaASs ee ce eete erte te ee niin. ieee atte sr, care reer 1 572-73 
@Wansot NES witowt.ybierre ana. \iiquelonsl sands ranen eat Aree ee 1 251-96 
Northipvianeys Neo 1torCansom Ni omer eee ers cen nee ee 2 249-92 


Section 2.—Telephones 


A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada is 
given at p. 781 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Systems and Equipment 


Telephone Systems.—The 3,114 telephone systems existing in 1946 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
smaller governmental systems in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, together with 
the system operated by the Federal Department of Public Works and the National 
Parks of Canada, Department of Mines and Resources. They also included 23 
municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. Of the 2,354 co-operative telephone companies no fewer than 
1,106 were in Saskatchewan alone, 788 in Alberta and 214 in Nova Scotia. The 
largest among the 516 stock companies operating telephone systems in 1946 were 
the Bell Telephone Co., and the British Columbia Telephone Co. Over 60 p.c. 
of the total telephone investment in Canada belongs to the Bell Telephone Co., 
and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constitute 58 p.c. of the total for 
Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—During the years 1935-46 there has been an 
increase of 817,303 in the number of telephones in use, representing an advance of 
nearly 49 p.c. in telephones per 100 population. 


Of the 2,026,118 telephones in Canada in 1946, 1,122,788 or 55 p.c. were 
operated from automatic switchboards. The remainder were operated from. 
manual switchboards. Automatic switchboards have completely displaced manual 
switchboards in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and are displacing them 
in the other provinces as equipment becomes available. 


TELEPHONE FINANCES 


3.—Mileages of Pole Line and Wire, and Telephones in Use, 1936-46 
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Norr.—Figures for the years 1911-30 will be found at p. 724 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1931-35 at 
p. 639 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Sys- 
tems 


No. 


3,063 
3,191 
3, 203 
3,212 
3, 193 
3, 209 
3,192 
3, 187 
3,174 
3,151 
3,114 


Pole-Line 
Mileage 


miles 


210, 926 
209, 767 
211, 895 
212, 603 
212, 680 
213,393 
217,958 
218, 702 
220, 161 
222,435 
228, 983 


_ Mileage 
of Wire 


miles 


5,197,042 
5,307, 884 
5,397, 244 
5,518, 329 
5, 681, 594 
5, 882, 223 
6,014, 596 
6, 057, 889 
6, 108, 070 
6, 333, 761 
6, 770, 137 


Business 


No. 


371, 401 
386, 669 
396,975 
406, 279 
421, 050 
446, 739 
463, 827 
484, 429 
504, 791 
531, 697 
585, 982 


Resi- 
dential 


No. 


641, 229 
676, 001 
695, 961 
720, 043 
762,331 
827, 522 
867,307 
901, 228 
928, 061 
983, 074 
1,079, 769 


Telephones in Use 


Rural! 


No. 


229,940 
235, 763 
240, 204 
243, 730 
248, 982 
257, 409 
266, 176 
275, 202 
286, 521 
300, 757 
326, 405 


Public | rota 
No. No. 
23, 658 1, 266, 228 
24, 361 1,322,794 
26, 277 1,359, 417 
27, 220 1,397, 272 
28,675 1, 461, 038 
30, 476 1,562, 146 
30, 465 1, 627,775 
31,303 1, 692, 162 
32, 550 J, 751,923 
33, 266 1, 848, 794 
33, 962 2,026,118 


Per 100 
Popu- 
lation 


No. 


11- 
11- 
12- 
12- 
12- 
13: 
14-0 
14-3 
14-6 
15-3 
16-5 


1 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines that have more than four parties. 


The density of telephones in the different provinces is naturally influenced by 
the urbanization of the population because the number of telephones used for 
business purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


Province 


Totals... 


4.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, 1946 


Subsection 2.—Telephone Finances 


On On On Private Branch Tele- 

Individual 2- and Rural Exchanges and Public Kanad 

Lines 4-Party Lines Lines Jixtensions Pay Total ae 100 

eas ____|Stations Popu- 

Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- lation 

ness dence ness dence ness dence ness dence 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No 
1, 086 1,188 205 1,918 296] 2,636 733 167 67 8,296] 8-8 
8,369} 15,809 974) 20,401 1,165} 14,069 9,545 2, 889 1,015] 74,236) 12-1 
5, 265 8,955 1,168} 14,558 1,001 8,460} 6,978 1,612 875|| 48,872} 10-2 
55,427} 93,119} 11,401) 143,056] 11,059) 37,311] 90,681) 13,958) 12,855]) 468,867) 12-9 
91,418} 150,325} 14,579] 335,796] 7,235) 131,477) 142,520) 34,157) 13,177|| 920,684) 22-5 
13,065; 38,870 75| 14,605 1,578] 16,011) 17,136 2,330 2,494! 106,164} 14-6 
15,039) 31,310 435 250 11] 52,109 Tala 1,587 526]] 108,981) 13-1 
19,438] 41,464 58 71 1,284} 19,796] 12,453 TSL76 1,064] 96,804) 12-1 
26,460) 8,993 552] 97,166} 3,645} 17,160] 33,189 4,038 1, 889]} 193,092} 19-3 
19 lj Nil Nil 34 68; Nil Nil Nil 122 1-5 
235,985| 390,034) 29,447] 627,821) 27,308] 299,097] 320,949) 61,914) 33,962)/2,026,118) 16-5 


Important trends for the telephone industry in Canada are indicated in Tables 
5 and 6. There were setbacks in revenues, operating expenses, salaries and wages, 
etc., during the depression years, but these were not so marked as in most other 


branches of industry. 
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5.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, 1936-46 


Norr.—Iligures for the years 1911-30 will be found at p. 725 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1931-35 at 
p. 640 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Capitalization 


Cost of 


: Net 

r — Property Gross Operating ° 
Year Capital Funded and Revenue | Expenses i Pedetie 

Stock Debt |Equipment 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1936. .. | 111, 239, 775}160, 331, 601/330, 048, 263) 59,770,591) 51,938,102] 7,832,489 
103 (ase ee 127, 289, 481/160, 558, 719/335, 810, 564) 63,288,855} 54,512,191] 8,776, 664 
1938heeeces 128, 802, 946/163, 398, 749/342, 227,172) 64,749,255) 55,231,173} 9,518,082 
1939 Ree ta 130, 507, 411/162, 168, 894/350, 160, 208] 67, 438, 256) 57,383,562) 10,054, 694 
1940 .{132, 153, 922}160, 630, 190/359, 454, 188 72,008, 157| 62,266,583} 9,741,574 
LOST ae 133, 807, 363] 163, 938, 306|372, 639,967) 79,369,496] 68,691,602} 10,677, 894 
1942.......|185, 034, 375)165, 634, 194/386, 164,071] 87,057,252) 75,221,887) 11,835,365 
1943.......|186, 566, 967/163, 430, 008/393, 230,035] 94,406,757] 81,894,162] 12,512,595 
1944.......]187, 719, 691/161, 307, 878/401, 862, 799/101, 082, 353] 87,739,283] 13,343,070 
1945 ...{138, 680, 893153, 934, 250/418, 434, 346] 109, 899, 862) 96,417,884} 138,481,978 
1946.. .|158, 480, 612}156, 099, 974/454, 214, 793/120, 675, 038) 105, 750,974) 14,924, 064 


1 Tneludes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 


2 Excludes rural lines in Saskat- 


Salaries 
and 
Wages!,? 
$ 


23,365, 977 
25,579, 850 
26, 020, 463 
26, 525, 374 


27, 147,055 
29,003, 719 
31,580, 290 
33, 581, 699 


37,261, 134 
41, 830,117 
54, 147, 432 


Salaries 
and 
Wages! 


$ 
146, 834 
1,597, 995 
1, 445, 973 


8,486, 6592] 15,530, 044 


640, 6432) 24,118, 422 


2,343,044 
1,566, 3913 
1,917, 011 


5,470, 298 
11, 420 


chewan. 
6.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, by Provinces, 1946 
Pr pee Capital cae Gross Expenses Net 
Terikore Liability Eqvinn er Revenue Income 
t § $ § § hs Sanh 
Pe Eealsland ses 832, 126 1,379, 105 363,714 315, 123 48,591 
Nova Scotia...| 11,012,770 | 15,589, 541 4,100,016 | 3,438,646 661,370 
New Brunswick] 7,712,281 | 11,274,809 | 3,045, 825 2, 602, 236 443, 589 
Quebec........ 186, 208, 527 2/105, 280, 3312! 80,438, 4912) 71,951, 8322 
Ontario ay assee 7,430, 0512}196, 311, 5632] 4,419,2702) 3,778, 6272 
Manitoba...... 17,018,967 | 25,756,838 | 5,561,398 3,950, 628 1,610,770 
Saskatchewan..| 34,008,391 | 35,749,915 6,033,858 | 5,729,383 304, 475 
iserta sere eee 21,695,378 | 20,911, 863 6,147,122 | 4,322,819 1, 824, 303 
British 
Columbia....| 28,552,095 | 41,929,260 | 10,551,051 9, 647, 642 903, 409 
Yukon eerie 65, 000 31, 568 14, 293 14, 038 255 
Totals....... $14,530,586 | 454,214,793 | 120,675,038 | 105,759,974 


' Includes wages charged to expenses and to capital. 
and Ontario are included in Quebec. 


14,924,064 | 54,147,432 


Em- 
ployees? 
No. 
17,775 
18,413 
17,925 
17, 636 
18, 696 
20, 103 
20,360 
20, 694 
21,978 


25, 599 
33,170 


Employees 


Noone 
134 
1, 120 
044 
8, 655 
14,591 
1, 569 
1, 0303 
1,427 


3, 695 
5 


33,170 


2 Statistics of Bell Telephone Co. in Quebec 
3 xcludes employees and wages for rural systems. 


Subsection 3.—Telephone Calls 


Table 7 is based on estimates made by systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all 
telephones in Canada. Actual count of calls on days of normal business was made and, 
after adjustment for incompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the average was 


multiplied by 365. 


long-distance calls put through or completed. 


The long-distance calls, in practically all cases, were the actual 


ay 
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7.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per 
Capita, 1936-46 


‘Nors,—Figures for 1928-35 will be found at p. 718 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Total Averages per Telephone 
, Local Tene Total Calls ——— 2 ad 
Year Distance ; ; 

Calls Call Calls per Tease Long- Total 

es Capita! a Distance Cue 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
10365; aA. 2,444, 517, 000 27,990, 000 2,472,507, 000 226 1,931 22-1 1,953 
LAU Y Peale, 3 ie 2,582,984, 000 30, 823, 000 2,613, 807, 000 237 1,953 23-3 1,976 
1988s sb4. 4) 2,592, 803, 000 30, 289, 000 2, 623, 092, 000 235 1,907 22-3 1,929 
URS! ey eae 2,742, 739, 000 31,611, 000 2,774, 350, 000 246 1,963 22-6 1,986 
LOA QS AS 2,864, 215, 000 34, 888, 000 2,899, 103, 000 255 1,960 23-9 1,984 
LOST rsceres: 2,971,780, 000 39, 747, 000 3,011,527, 000 262 1,902 25-4 1,927 
1946) See eae, 2,954, 644, 000 44, 230, 000 2,998, 874, 000 257 1,815 27-2 1, 842 
1943 Benes 2,929, 446, 000 50, 348, 000 2,979, 794, 000 252 1,731 29-8 1,761 
1944 ee ae! 2,955,975, 000 56, 678, 000 3,012, 653, 000 252 1, 687 32-4 1720 
IMG eee 3, 145, 492, 000 64, 788, 000 3, 210, 280, 000 265 1,701 35:0 1,736 
GAG rors 3,484, 248, 000 74,757, 000 3,559, 005, 000 289 1,720 36-9 1, 757 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 139. 


PART VII.—RADIO-COMMUNICATIONS* 


The Canada Year Book, 1945, at pp. 644-646, gives an outline of the develop- 
ment of administrative control over radio-communication in Canada. 


Section 1.—Administration 


The administration and regulation of radio-communication in Canada is carried 
out by the Radio Division of the Department of Transport. To a very large extent 
the regulation of radio is made necessary by the great distances over which most radio 
waves are propagated, and the impossibility of confining them within national 
boundaries. Mobile stations, such as ships and aircraft, may move about in all 
parts of the world, and may create interference to radio services of other countries. 
For these reasons the regulation of radio-communication has been the subject of 
extensive international agreements. The extreme congestion of long-distance 
communication frequencies, and the uses of radio in connection with the safety of 
human life, likewise, make necessary both domestic and international regulation to 
ensure the most efficient utilization of the available frequencies. 


The principal international radio agreements, and Canadian radio legislation 
can be grouped as follows:— 


(1) The International Telecommunication Convention and Regulations annexed thereto. 
The International obligations arising from this treaty are incorporated into The 
Radio Act, of 1988, which also contains radio regulations of a purely domestic nature. 

(2) The International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, the obligations of which 
are enforced through the Canada Shipping Act, which also includes additional 
domestic requirements. These instruments also cover ship construction and other 
aspects of marine safety, which are administered by other Divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Transport. 

(3) The North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, and The Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1936. 


International and Commonwealth Conferences and Meetings During 
1946-47 and 1947-48.—During these years the following conferences and mectings 
at which Canada was represented were held: (1) The International Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea; (2) a Conference on matters pertaining to Commonwealth 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part have been revised by the Department of Transport. 
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telecommunications and rates, and for planning continuing collaboration in this 
field; (3) a conference of financial experts to consider the financial aspects of the 
common user costs of the Commonwealth Telecommunications System; (4) an 
International Special Committee on Radio Interference (CISPR) of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission. These four conferences were held in London, 
England. (5) International meetings on Radio Aids to Marine Navigation 
(IMRAMN) at New York City and New London, Conn., in order that representatives 
from 31 countries might familiarize themselves with achievements in the field of 
Marine Radio Navigational Aids, including radar and its applications; (6) Meetings 
of the Technical Divisions of the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (PICAO) and the international Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) in 
Montreal, Que., and Washington, D.C., at which plans for the standardization of 
Aeronautical Communications, Radio Aids to Air Navigation, and qualifications of 
Flight Personnel were formulated; (7) three conferences in Atlantic City, N.J., 
for the purposes of (a) revising of the International Telecommunication Convention 
(Madrid 1932), (b) revising the General Radiocommunication Regulations (Revision 
of Cairo, 1938), (c) regulating the use of high frequencies for broadcasting purposes; 
(8) meetings of a new international body established by the International Telecom- 
munication Convention, Atlantic City, N.J., 1947, and called the Provisional 
Frequency Board (PFB) in Geneva, Switzerland, for the purpose of preparing a 
frequency list containing revised assignments selected on an engineering basis to 
radio circuits throughout the world. Meetings of the PFB are being continued 
throughout 1948. 


Subsection 1.—Technical Control and Licensing of Broadcasting 
Stations 


Under The Broadcasting Act of 1936, applications for licences to establish 
broadcasting stations, or for modification of existing stations, are referred to the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for its recommendations to the Minister, 
before being dealt with by the Department of Transport. As the licensing authority 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation also controls the linking up of stations to 
form networks, and in addition, the character of programs being broadcast. With 
these exceptions, the control of broadcasting stations is carried out by the Radio 
Division of the Department of Transport in the same way as in the case of other 
types of radiocommunication stations. The standard broadcast band is crowded with 
stations which, particularly at night, are capable of interfering with each other 
over the entire North American region. To utilize the band most effectively, and to 
reduce interference as much as possible, Cuba, The Dominican Republic, Haiti, the 
Bahama Islands, Newfoundland, Mexico, the United States, and Canada, made 
extensive engineering studies of how to accommodate the largest number of stations 
with the least interference. The resulting plan is embodied in the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement. Before an additional new standard broadcasting 
station can be licensed a professional consulting radio engineer recognized by the 
Department must make a study of the matter, to select the frequency, the amount 
of power, and commonly a directional antenna system, and, by calculation, establish 
that interference to existing stations is within the requirements of the NARBA. 
This engineering brief is checked by the Radio Division and, if necessary, modifi- 
cations are made. After a new station is completed measurements must be made, 
and a Proof of Performance submitted to establish that the actual installation is in 
accord with the approved plan. 
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Another important measure to reduce interference is to ensure that each station 
is maintained exactly on the frequency assigned to it: this reduces considerably 
the amount of heterodyning, which causes interference in the form of a whistling 
note. The five Frequency Measuring Stations maintained by the Radio Division 
make frequent measurements of the frequency of broadcasting and other stations, 
and ensure that all stations maintain their frequency within the narrow limits 
required. 


The classes of radio stations listed in Table 1 are numerous and complicated 
by virtue of the fact that many perform closely related functions. As shown 
there were at the end of the fiscal year Mar. 31, 1948, 1,956,826 radio stations 
operating in Canada; of these, 267 were Department of Transport stations. The 
summary of licensed services given on pp. 765 to 766 groups together licensed 
radio stations performing important related services. 


1.—Radio Stations in Operation by Class as at Mar. 31, 1948 


Department of Transport Stations Other Stations 


a | 


No. No. 
(CeO ot cy danlen UES are pe rr ga a Dn Jin | Ship (ClasspAv ey iiate apaeeted te cok etek ae 1, 446 
Combined Coast and L.F. Direction Finding 1 Ship (Class B—Receiving only).......... 64 
Combined Coast, Radiotelephone and L.F. imited! Codsteenasamcctanc=naer seers 5 

WirectionsHinding senses.) ake sence. De AIT Oral Gotta peter Peace cle ae RA eee 762 
Combined Coast and Radiobeacon......... Se lieeublic: Commerciale ee nen oe ae 76 
Combined Coast and Radiotelephone....... 23 Private Commercial?..............05-6.- 4,275 
Sn eiaed Coast, Radiotelephone and Radio- : Municipal Police Private Commercial.... 101 

CACOT Marat Mert Nnde mh cy errs L, 
RAGIODCACONME tet ck ees cere eee: 39 | Private Commercial Broadcasting— 
Combined Radiobeacon and L.F. Direction Operated by the Canadian Broad- 

PAIN CLUN Peete pene ee eae ys cs croves oe Srogernete 1 casting Corporation, ..........«.- 594 
Combined Radiobeacon and Radiotelephone 1 Operated by private owners...... 127 
FRACIOGCLOD MON Geri 98 site le susie ies een 18 —— 186 
RONOSDROLG Mae ee hay eae Tee ee tiae 3 | Technical or training schools............. 12 
eh irectioned CIN eS as yo eo.. oer 2am LGXPOTIMEN Gal sey teteete ss Craeetar ter eeesciees tie at 124 
peeiipriE Be pirins SE Ce SI RES: i a RP dele CommercialeReceivang yea). aces ene te 385 

OER Oe OR SICN Se ORE REESE oe 1 Commercial Receiving (Special)......... 90 
Ship (GlaSSRA) Peta tad t oes Setos Senter 20 | Amateur Experimental................... 5, 006 
INTO RASS She ae ya eee aoe ae ee eee 20 | Private Radio Receiving....... 1, 983, 351 
RACIONNANZO! he aire. cet. we Pn en tae AD male tree. COCO OLIN si. cence cence 7,025 
Combined Radio Range, Radiotelegraph Free to Hospitals and Charitable 

And Madrotvelephonel =o. cicsaceessecs cae 48 Instituvions..-~ we eceee ae 49 
ant Mar ker seem tt aes cao urree. es 10 Hree'to SChOols ee .. sees 3,491 
WVCAEPDOGARCDOLEING 2 a0, eo cis ices crden, eavptelele ais 6 | Free to Crystal Receivers....... 16 
AN WVEAE ODL EVCLAY et ceitia on .< susi steers tcc ae cis 6 | Free to Federal Government.... 8 
Combined Homing, Radiotelegraph and 1,944, 027 

PUACIOLELED MON Gaia ara cteuarts-< Leila = Seay-levessieraie 1 —_—_—_——- 
Loran (Long range aid to navigation)....... 3 Totals ee hee et ewe 1,956,826 


1 Station location (**Z’’) markers are installed at 71 Radio Range Stations. 2 One station, Port 
Harrison, also performs a restricted coast station service during the season of navigation in Hudson Bay, 
but since its primary function is that of a weather reporting station, 10 is shown under this heading only. 
3 Includes 66 fixed and 1,315 mobile taxi despatching stations. 4 Includes 14 repeater stations. 


Subsection 2.—Control and Licensing of Marine and Aeronautical Radio 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention, and the Canada Shipping Act, 
most passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph 
equipment, primarily for use in cases of distress. This requirement of course 
includes certain standards which equipment must meet to fulfil the purposes for 
which it is fitted, as well as standards of proficiency of operating personnel. Type 
approval is given for each make and model of equipment which comes up to the 
required standard and, in addition, the ship station as a whole is inspected before 
the licence is issued, and periodically thereafter. Likewise, foreign ships are subject 
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to inspection before sailing from Canadian ports to ensure that they conform with 
the requirements of the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. Approximately 3,000 
ships are inspected annually. 


Analogous inspections of aircraft radio stations are carried out and about 
350 aircraft radio stations were inspected in 1947. 


Standards are provided specifying in detail the requirements to be met to 
ensure an airworthy installation. These requirements are contained in Radio 
Division Circular C.R. 1, copies of which can be obtained from any Departmental 
Radio Inspector. 


A ‘Type Certificate’ of airworthiness is granted to manufacturers for each type 
(model) aircraft radio equipment which has been demonstrated to meet the require- 
ments. These requirements are contained in Circular C.R. 2, ‘‘Requirements for 
Type Certificate of Airworthiness for Aircraft Radio Equipment’. Only type- 
certificated equipment is accepted for use on scheduled airlines and, while other 
equipment may be acceptable in other aircraft upon inspection at the time of 
installation, the purchaser of Type Certificated equipment is assured that it will 
meet all requirements. Each piece of Type Certificated equipment is accompanied 
by an Inspection Release Certificate, certifying that the equipment is in good order, 
and conforms to the approved type. 


Subsection 3.—Technical Control of Licensing—General 


In all branches of radio, basic control is exercised over the following principal 
matters: the right to establish a station, assignment of frequencies, operator 
standards, operating procedure, and general regulations concerning the manner 
in which radio stations are used. 


The efficient utilization, as well as the allocation of high frequencies requires 
reasonably accurate information on the transmission properties of the ionosphere, 
which varies with the season, the sunspot cycle and other factors. This information 
is obtained from daily measurements of the ionosphere made at some 50 points 
throughout the world. These data are combined, analyzed, and forecasts produced 
for the coming months. While aspects of special interest to Canada are treated 
by the Canadian Radio Wave Propagation Committee, the general frequency 
forecasts made by the United States Central Radio Propagation Laboratories are 
available to Canada. ‘They are based on world-wide data, including those obtained | 
from the two Jonosphere Measurement Stations operated by the Radio Division 
at Clyde River and Baffin Island, and at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Operator standards and related regulations are principally covered by inter- 
national agreement, and arise partly from the uses of radio in connection with the 
safety of life, and also in the interests of reducing interference and making the most 
effective use of the radio spectrum. 


In addition; operators of radio equipment are examined for Certificates of 
Proficiency in Radio in accordance with the General Radiocommunications 
Regulations (Revision of Cairo, 1938). 


The most important services call for operators holding first, second or other 
prescribed class of Certificate of Proficiency. Qualified operators for instance are 
particularly essential in the case of ships and aircraft stations in the interests of 
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safety of life. Operators for services of lesser importance, or not likely to become 
a source of interference, are required to satisfy the Department of Transport that 
they are fully qualified to operate and maintain the equipment upon which they 
are employed. 


As of Mar. 31, 1948, the total number of certificates issued was 16,332, not all 
of which are still valid. In the commercial classes, certificates must be brought up 
to date from time to time by exchange or by re-examination, and in a number of 
cases operators have allowed their certificates to become obsolete. 


Summary of Principal Licensed Services 

Commercial Trans-Oceanic Radiotelegraph and Radiotelephone Service.—The 
Canadian Marconi Company is licensed to operate a long distance beam radio- 
telegraph service from its Montreal (Drummondville) Que., station to Great Britain, 
Australia, Bermuda, and Jamaica, and a radiotelephone service from Montreal to 
Great Britain. 


Canada- Newfoundland Radiotelephone Service.—The Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany is licensed to operate a public commercial station with the transmitter at 


Drummondville and receiver at Yamachiche, Que., for the purpose of communicating 


with a similar station located at St. John’s, Newfoundland, thus providing a direct 
Newfoundland-Canada radiotelephone circuit. 


Commercial Point-to-Point Radiotelephone Services.—The North-West Telephone 
Company operates a radiotelephone service between points in British Columbia, 
not hitherto served by telephone communications. Such stations, used in con- 
junction with the ordinary telephone exchange, provide a duplex radiotelephone 
service to 147 isolated points and certain ships at sea. 


The Quebec Telephone and Power Company.—On the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence, this Company operates a radiotelephone station at Rimouski which 
ties in with the Bell Telephone Company at that place and with a radiotelephone 
station at Baie Comeau, Que; telephone service from that area is provided to 
any part of the Dominion. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—This organization operates a public 
commercial radiotelephone service consisting of public commercial radiotelephone 
stations located at Sioux Lookout, Pickle Lake, Red Lake and Kenora, Ont., which are 
used in conjunction with the ordinary telephone exchanges to provide telephonic 
communication to privately owned stations located at isolated points throughout 
the northwestern part of Ontario. 


Provincial Government Services.—Provincial authorities use radio in forestry 
work and operate stations as follows: Nova Scotia 5; New Brunswick 4; Quebec 61; 
Ontario 261 (including 23 aircraft stations); Manitoba 41 (including 3 aircraft 
stations); Saskatchewan 137 (including 12 aircraft stations); Alberta 154; British 
Columbia 339 (including 14 patrol vessels, 2 Game Commission vessels and 1 
Game Commission fixed station). The British Columbia Department of Public 
Works operates 5 private commercial stations including 1 aircraft station. The 


Alberta Department of Public Works has 14 stations (including 2 aircraft stations) 


and the Alberta Department of Railways and Telephones operates 6 stations. The 
Nova Scotia Department of Highways and Public Works operates 2 stations. 
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Police Radio Services—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police operate 17 radio 
stations at fixed points, 54 mobile stations, 2 portable stations, 5 aircraft stations 
and 272 commercial receiving stations throughout the Dominion. The British 
Columbia Provincial Police operate 27 fixed stations, 10 mobile stations, 7 portable 
stations, 10 commercial receiving stations and 7 ship stations; the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police 42 fixed stations and 261 mobile stations; the Quebec Provincial 
Police 9 fixed stations and 12 mobile stations. All of these are used to provide 
liaison between the various units of the Force concerned. 


Municipal police radio stations have also been licensed for the purpose of 
providing communication between various Provincial Police Headquarters and 
police radio-equipped automobiles in 101 municipalities throughout the Dominion. 


Communication with Isolated Points —Radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony are 
used throughout the Dominion to provide the means for maintaining contact with 
isolated points beyond the reach of the regular telegraph and telephone facilities. 


Public Utilities, Power and Other Companies.—Radio is used by these bodies 
to provide emergency telegraph and telephone communication between their 
power plants and distribution centres, and 561 licences for such stations were issued 
during 1948, including 120 receiving stations in patrol cars. 


Licences were also issued to mining companies throughout the Dominion to 
cover the operation of 165 radio stations and 87 aircraft radio stations. 


Other companies operating aircraft were licensed for 200 ground radio stations 
and 682 aircraft radio stations (including 30 receiving stations installed in aircraft). 
Section 2.—Operation of Radiocommunications 
Subsection 1.—Accounts and Other Operating Statistics 


The International Telecommunication Convention and Regulations contain 
the International Agreements concerning the rendering and settlement of inter- 
national telecommunication accounts. The records for Canada are kept by the 
Radio Division. 


2.—Messages Handled (including retransmissions), and Revenue Collected by the 
Department of Transport, as at Mar. 31, 1948 


Item Messages Words Revenue 
No. No. $ 

Marine— 

Hast: C Ons Uae eRe ENG coosc ola pepsvr tee LRT Oe ROLE 296,865 | 7,041,350 51,965 

Great Lakes seen. 25. b ented ewer brine MEG Aegean ee 54, 632 838, 682 Maa vare 

WestiC Ons treme eee case thes. cae etd ee eae feta 350,088 | 9, 757,957 Beal ibs 

Hudson. Bay andestraltstnn tics ser ers eats et eee eee ae WB G837/ 8, 658, 779 6, 121° 
Airways— 


Private, Commercial and Airline Messages.................... 


\ J 31, 508 
Radio Service to Airline Companies...i..........20.000s-0000- if 2, 284, 409 | 72, 208, 710 


\ 58, 880 
Totals, Marine and Airways......................... 3,118,631 | 98,500,478 199,116 
Premitim: Revemuercs. ee cos eke oa ce ones soa ade ts tenes - = 6, 722 
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2.—Messages Handled (including retransmissions), and Revenue Collected by the 
Department of Transport, as at Mar. 31, 1948—concluded 
Item Revenue 
$ 
Other Radio Revenue— 
Examination fees—Radiotelegraph Operators’ Certificates of Proficiency................ 1, 546 
Pines ana foreitures under tne; Radio ACh. LOSS. cn. sce hccss oie oc cials amieiigicardieiae oe eu oa tle < 37,197 
Licence Fees— 
PAST OLALURSUAUIONS Carer tal SORT Aen Te oe Uae Gai tie hc ava ik hiokncnate pire w in Ste aaho te pad eeh 7,474 
AIT ALOUTeA DELI ON tal SALONS m4 sane. tee yt cic sels a cctdowis datord clevelate att alco a che es 12, 490 
IBZIV LOR OFT CTIA SC ATIONS Wiens fteoy shinai 0 oso Aik MNCS Ss Pn inne hide leva vice 16, 965 
Buble commercial: Svanlons rere esr ce Ricerca rue eres oe anit oa Cee nee 2,050 
SLATS SHEN HTOSV IS DE Bonk che Gey brs USP Rey ALOR eee es et AR SP 13, 893 
NETEDOLLQUOOUS Somer ee: eons eee nee en) ee oie cE ana scar cuuiniws sista hoe hea cts 1,407 
MVCRSEROCON Sea E UA CIORAV SU LOM eri me tre arate actars « Sekt eicie sere tata aie FN Gielen tine a 14, 764 
TEATH OUTCAST i peyes bs Bid hun ate per ee ECARD Cc, CORR eA ea a A 5 ee eA ee 629 
POWELL SeRVICOtMer mao tare roe en Me etre te te rae ea EE en cei eileen de 6, 558 
EGhINGs ONEDreViOUs Var erEXDEN GICUTO a en oer cers core uoe oie toa mictelstore roils wim) orale belo nhove tate 12, 960 
Rentals— 
HIM MIOV CES CUATECIS 4.1. teks seis irene ee ccuie ore PAPE eee oy 0 Sk SN tae ae Ai Ae 79,716 
EG WDOLONtttT ans MIL LeMapace Glen circa ms tinectes of cee ae hs ene ont hee aoe 11,421 
SUNG EV AS ALOR AMC SOL WLCOSc: TNe ied ir Ba tian A hess er eesk MO crea oie oe siduo ese seboaas Ue: a atouaue't 212 
piransiainsiouel ines ipl iv ilerediw ees Ati eee ee Pn = te nice a ere Mion ats lattice wakes ane 2,414 
WY DESSERNIEEN PES Fi hgcigsh.o 5 Eo 8 oa eR ibs ELC ETO ET eve RRR en CuO TN Con ONS ene eR 25 
ED ERISS RCPLINCT SEGA NOs BRCVONR Ul Gr orc oe oi saris eine cresyare sie We olaroistancec a ne asians SE 221,721 
Totals, Radio Revenue (Applied to the Operations of the Department of Transport). 427,559 


Collected from the issuance of Radio Receiving and Private Broadcasting Station Licences 
DUUSPCONIMISSLONS seeepeePesn Mia acts 6 ren eats setae isles Suc locc arn s Poa ea sah wslmep ness canaan 4, 789, 291 


1 Section 14 (1) of the Canadian Broadeasting Act, 1936, provides that, ‘‘The Minister of Finance shall 
deposit from time to time in the Bank of Canada or in a chartered bank to be designated by him to the 
credit of the Corporation (a) the gross amount of moneys received in each year from licence fees in respect 
of private receiving licences and private station broadcasting licences without deducting therefrom any 
costs of collection or administration’’. 


Table 3 shows the number of receiving station licences issued in the year ending 
Mar. 31, 1947, in comparison with previous years. 


3.—Private Receiving Station Licences! Issued, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1943-48 


Province 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prinee Edward Island....... 8,516 10, 583 , 10, 228 10,346 10, 626 12,173 
INOVarsCOtiaigh sag. tke: ose 81, 524 79, 887 82, 694 80, 759 87,043 91,940 
New Brunswick... ooo. so 52,745 52,698 53, 240 55, 043 57, 159 68, 484 
Quebec sstersetee Ate 436, 288 455, 053 456, 825 479, 852 491, 823 534, 797 
ROMEATI ON: oye Seth cio ous at 637, 116 647, 167 627,348 607, 968 628,075 677, 299 
MAN bODA eo. ceciey bias 108, 435 110, 249 106, 144 107, 343 108, 985 118, 823 
paskatchewan......:..2.75.- 127, 529 128, 754 129,298 126, 002 129, 447 135, 095 
PA berta tts wre. se ce cees eas 126, 525 128,950 130, 209 121,295 125, 289 131, 849 
British: Columbia.5. 25.6.1. 149,481 157, 060 162, 655 165, 281 168, 950 173,097 
Yukon and N.W.T.......... 721 499 459 462 427 470 
@anadans 2) 3.5: 1,728,880 | 1,770,900 | 1,759,100 | 1,754,351 | 1,807,824 1,944,027 


1 Includes licences issued free, numbering 6,998 in 1942, 7,465 in 1943, 7,896 in 1944, 8,375 in 1945, 8,435 
in 1946, 10,673 in 1947 and 10,676 in 1948. See Table 1 for classification for 1948. 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—Under the 
Broadcasting Act the use of electrical equipment which will produce harmful 
interference to broadcast reception is not permitted. The Radio Division maintains 
42 cars which are equipped for measuring and locating sources of interference to 
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broadcast reception. In addition to locating the sources of interference, advice is 
given as to how it can best be suppressed or eliminated. These cars operate from 
the permanent Radio Inspection Offices located in 23 cities throughout Canada. 


4.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-48 


Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 
2 No. No. No. No. 
Sources Investigated— 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines............. ira lye 1, 645 1, 554 1,459 
Domestic and commercial electrical apparatus............. 1, 808 2, 859 4,162 5,035 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus..................... 507 647 871 1, 433 
Electro-medical (diathermy) apparatus.......:............. - - = 1, 474 
POCAIS ie ao Ee er eee 3,532 5,151 6,587 9,401 
Action Taken— 
Sources deunitely reported cured... «0. 0ss5-usnash cut eeun ees 3, 092 4,107 5, 233 6, 428 
Hources Nov vieu LEPOrlved CureGsereiet ce eee cere ie eee te 379 960 1, 214 2.425 
HOurces havins nNoeconomic Cures..,9 ie ee nee eee eee 61 84 140 248 


Table 4 shows a considerable increase in the domestic and commercial sources 
of interferences. ‘This is due largely to the widespread adoption of fluorescent 
lighting in business establishments and in some private homes. Interference of this 
kind may be eliminated by the installation of standard suppressors, which have been 
in short supply for many years but are now available. 


Commencing on Jan. 1, 1948, industrial, scientific and medical apparatus is 
being brought under strict control, according to Regulations for Controlling Radio 
Interference and the authority of Section 23 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 
1936. These regulations require that the radiation from such apparatus, which is 
liable to cause interference to radiocommunications, must be suppressed, either by 
shielding or by replacing the apparatus with a non-interfering type. The Department 
conducts type-tests on diathermy and industrial heating apparatus submitted by 
manufacturers, and those types which fulfil the requirements of the Department, 
are listed as non-interfering. The radiation from all such sources on communication 
frequencies must not exceed the tolerances specified by the Canadian Standards 
Association. 


Subsection 2.—Federal Government Marine Radio Stations 


Marine.*—Four distinct networks of stations provide a complete rads ‘Ride. 
to-navigation service for ships. These networks serve the following areas: Great 
Lakes; Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic Coast; Hudson Bay and Strait, and 
Sub-Arctic; and Pacific Coast. The first three networks are interlocking. The 
Department of Transport maintains communication between Ottawa and the east 
and west coasts, and Hudson Bay and Strait by means of high-frequency stations. 


During the fiscal year 1947-48, Government radiotelegraph stations on the 
east coast, west coast, the Great Lakes, and Hudson Bay and Strait handled 829,222 
messages or 26,296,768 words. 


* Detailed information covering all mar ine radio aids to navigation is contained in the annual pub- 
lication ‘‘Radio Aids to Marine Navigation’’. Copies of this publication may be obtained, upon request, 
from the Department of Transport without charge, also any supplementa, ry ‘“Notices to Mariners” issued in 
connection therewith during the year. 
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Radio Coast Stations.—The primary purpose of the coast station organization 
is to provide radiocommunication facilities whereby any ship within 500 miles of 
the Canadian coast may establish communication with shore. 


On the East Coast and the Hudson Bay and Strait there are 16 stations. There 
are 7 on the Great Lakes and 7 more on the West Coast. All of these broadcast 
information to navigators twice daily at advertised hours. Urgent information such 
as hurricane warnings, etc., is broadcast immediately upon receipt. 


The Vancouver Coast Station (VAI) maintains long range radiocommunication 
with ships of any nationality at sea. Halifax (CFH) and Vancouver (CKN) 
Coast Stations participate in the British Empire scheme for providing similar 
radiocommunication services with ships, and are operated jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Transport and the Royal Canadian Navy. 


Radio Direction Finding Service.—There are 138 marine radio direction 
finding stations in operation—7 on the East Coast, 5 on the Hudson Bay and Strait, 
and 1 on the Pacific Coast. ‘These direction finding stations have an enviable 
reputation for efficiency and accuracy. During 1947-48, 14,950 bearings were given 
without charge to ships and aircraft. 


_ Radio-Beacon Service.—Radio-beacons are established for the purpose of 
enabling any ship or aircraft equipped with a direction finder to determine its 
bearing or direction in relation to the radiobeacon station. ‘There are 45 radio- 
beacons in operation—23 on the East Coast, 15 on the Great Lakes and 7 on the 
Pacific Coast. 


“Loran” (Long range aid to navigation) is a system of position finding based on 
the difference in the time of arrival of pulse type radio signals transmitted from a 
pair of stations. This time difference is measured in a Loran receiver and is used 
in conjunction with specially prepared charts or tables to establish a line of position. 
The intersection of two or more lines of position determined from two or more pairs 
of stations provides the required position. 


There are three standard Loran stations in Canada, at Deming and Baccaro, 
N.S., and Spring Island, B.C., which operate in conjunction with Port Aux Basques, 
Nflid., Siasconset, U.S.A. and Point Grenville, U.S.A., respectively. 


In clear weather each station, at advertised hours, transmits its characteristic 
for three periods of one minute separated by silent intervals of 2 minutes. In 
foggy weather all stations operate continuously, maintaining a uniform time cycle 
of 3 minutes, each station transmitting in its proper sequence for one minute 
separated by silent intervals of 2 minutes. 


At Flat Point, N.S., Partridge Island, N.B., Red Islet, Que., Caribou Island, 
Gros Cap Lightship, Hope Island, Main’ Duck, Southeast Shoal, Cove Island, 
Michipicoten Harbour, Long Point, Ont., and Point Atkinson, B.C., the radio- 
beacon signals are synchronized with the emissions of the fog alarms at those points 
during foggy weather for distance finding. 


Ships equipped with direction finding apparatus may, upon request, obtain 
_ signals for the purpose of taking bearings from any of the coast stations. During 
1947-48, 204 such requests for signals were handled. 


East Coast Visual Signal Service.—The chief function of the visual signal 
stations on the East Coast, located at strategic points, is to report the movements 
of vessels not equipped with radio. All radio coast stations report ships with 
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which communication has been established, and this information is supplemented 
by reports of ships sighted by the visual signal stations which are organized to tie 
in with the East Coast radio service. 


There are 9 visual signal stations on the East Coast located at Aspy Bay, 
Scatari Island, Point Tupper, Sydney, Halifax, Camperdown, Saint John, Partridge 
Island, and Point Lepreau. In addition, the Lurcher Lightship reports by radio 
to the nearest coast station all ships spoken and sighted. 


Time Signals.—Time signals are transmitted by Halifax (CFH) daily at 
0300 G.M.T. simultaneously on 115 and 5502-5 ke/s and at 1500 G.M.T. simul- 
taneously on 115 and 9040 ke/s; also by Camperdown (VCS) daily, except Sunday 
at 1400 G.M.T. on 417 ke/s. 


The Dominion Observatory of the Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa, operates a continuous night and day time signal transmission over its 
Radio Station (CHU) on the frequencies of 3,830, 7,835 and 14,670 kce/s. They 
are also carried over domestic telegraph circuits to Port Churchill, Manitoba, and 
transmitted over Station VAP daily at 1500 G.M.T. These signals are of value 
to survey parties and prospectors in providing facilities for determining their 
exact geographical positions. 


Radar.—The use of radar as a marine aid to navigation continues to gain 
favour with navigators. In 1947-48 approximately 140 Canadian ships had this 
aid to navigation aboard and its intelligent use permits a ship to proceed with greater 
safety during inclement or foggy weather. Several Departmental ships have these 
radar equipments and one is installed for demonstration and instructional purposes 
in each of the Departmental quarters at Vancouver, Ottawa, and Halifax. Ship- 
board installations on Canadian ships, except Government ships, are serviced by 
private companies. 


The Department is co-operating with the National Research Council in the 
development of a shore-based radar aid to shipping for use at harbour entrances. 
An experimental installation of this type is now in operation at Camperdown 
Direction Finding Station at the entrance to Halifax Harbour and it is expected to 
go into operation on an official basis within a reasonable time. 


Medical Advice to Ships at Sea.—Ships at sea may obtain medical advice 
through any of the Department’s coast stations. Messages from ships in this 
connection are forwarded to the nearest medical officer of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health and a reply is transmitted to the ship. 


Radio Assistance Rendered to Vessels in Emergency.—Government 
radio stations rendered assistance to 50 ships and aircraft reported in danger or 
distress during 1947-48. 


Marine Casualty Reporting Stations.—Seven marine casualty reporting 
stations on the Atlantic Coast and 10 on the Pacific Coast are fitted with radio- 
telephony to assist in promoting the safety of life at sea. 


Subsection 3.—Federal Government Aeronautical Radio Stations 


Construction and Maintenance Engineers and Technicians are located at six 
Radio Aviation District offices, at Moncton, N.B.; Montreal, Que.; Toronto, Ont.; 
Winnipeg, Man.; Edmonton, Alta.; and Vancouver, B.C. 


ee 
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Radio Aids to Air Navigation.*—These are provided along the routes 
used by Trans-Canada Air Lines, Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Maritime Central 
Airways, United States Airlines flying over Canadian territory, and a number of 
Canadian and United States military aircraft. There are now 90 radio range 
stations completed and in operation. There are 10 fan markers at Goose Bay, 
Labrador, and 6 stations providing weather information from isolated localities, 
and 4 homing beacons. 


Radio Ranges.—During the fiscal year 1947-48, 2 new radio ranges were 
completed, namely, Gore Bay and Wiarton, Ont. The radio range at Coral Harbour, 
N.W.T., was recommissioned and considerable progress was made towards the 
completion of a new radio range at Sandspit, B.C., to serve the only landing strip 
on the Queen Charlotte Islands. 


Problems associated with the provision of very high frequency omni-directional 
ranges continued to receive study, and a development contract was let for the 
construction of an engineering model of this equipment. 


Instrument Landing Equipment.—During 1947-48 much work was done 
towards equipping Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Saskatoon, 
Sask., Lethbridge, Alta., Calgary, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., with instrument 
landing equipment. Sites were checked and finally settled and plans prepared for 
the letting ‘of contracts for the required buildings. A study was made of proposals 
to increase these installations to 16 airports in future. 


Station Location Markers.—Station location markers are now located on 
77 radio range sites and serve to indicate to pilots when their aircraft are vertically 
over the range station. 


Conversion to Simultaneous Operation.—Preparations were made in 
1944-45 to convert 26 ranges, in addition to those already converted, to simultaneous 
operation; this would permit voice communication between the ground stations 
and aircraft without shutting off the course signals. During 1946-47, 10 stations 
were converted: Armstrong, Kenora, and London, in Ont.; Buchans, Nfld.; Dart- 
mouth, N.S.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Megantic, Que.; Saskatoon, Sask.; Whitecourt, 
Alta.; and Goose Bay, Labrador. 


Point to point radiocommunication facilities are established in conjunction 
with 52 range stations and high frequency air-ground facilities are provided at 
17 ranges, in addition to the normal voice facility of the range. The Montreal 
station also provides transatlantic communications for the intercontinental exchange 
of meteorological data, and communicates meteorological data to Goose Bay, 
Labrador, and other points. 


During the year 1946-47, frequency modulation stations were taken over from 
the R.C.A.F. at Sandspit, Massett, and Mount Hayes on the West Coast, and 3 
similar stations on the East Coast at Cape Ray, Nfld., Cape North, and New 
Waterford, N.S. The west coast stations permit teletype communication between 
Queen Charlotte Islands and the mainland, and the east coast stations permit a 
similar service and a scheduled inter-phone service between Canada and 
Newfoundland. 


* Detailed information concerning radio aids to air navigation is contained in ‘‘Air Navigation Radio 
Aids”’ and is published at 2-month intervals. This publication may be obtained from the Radio Division, 
Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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Meteorological Radio Stations.—Five meteorological radio stations 
are located at Fort MacKenzie, Que., Nitchequon, Que., Dore Lake, Que., Sandgirt 
Lake, Labrador, and Dease Lake, B.C. 

These stations forward to the meteorological office the weather observations 
taken at the above points. 


The meteorological station at Port Harrison, Que., performs similar functions, 
and also provides a restricted coast station service during the season of navigation 
in Hudson Bay. 


Ionosphere Measurement Stations.—The ionosphere station at Clyde 
River, Baffin Island, taken over from the Carnegie Institute, Washington, D.C., 
on Sept. 1, 1945, and the ionosphere station at St. John’s, Nfld., taken over from 
the Royal Canadian Air Force on Mar. 31, 1946, by the Department of Transport, 
are both part of a world-wide chain of 50 stations, established for the purpose of 
predicting short-wave communication coverage, also for determining the reliability 
and deviation of bearings from short-wave direction finders. 


Subsection 4.—Other Federal Government Radio Stations 


Department of National Defence.—In addition to stations established 
for military purposes, Militia Services (Royal Canadian Corps of Signals) operates 
11 permanent stations and 2 summer stations situated along the Mackenzie River 
and in Yukon on behalf of the Department of Mines and Resources, Bureau of 
Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs. 


Department of Public Works.—A total of 32 stations, 12 to provide emer- 
gency communication between the mainland and certain islands, 18 to provide 
emergency links in existing landline circuits, and 2 for Departmental communication 
are operated by the Department of Public Works. 


Department of Mines and Resources.—This Department operates under 
the Surveys and Engineering Branch, 1 fixed station, 9 portable stations, 
1 experimental station and 1 commercial receiving station; National Parks Bureau, 
9 fixed stations, 16 portable stations and 2 experimental stations; Mines and Geology 
Branch, 1 fixed station and 1 commercial receiving station; Bureau of Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Affairs, 2 fixed stations and 28 portable stations. These 
stations are used to provide communication and time signal service for survey 
parties and the protection and administration of National Parks. 


Department of National Revenue.—This Department operates 2 private 
commercial stations. 


Section 3.—Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Subsection 1.—Administration of the CBC 


The history and development of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is 
given at pp. 737-740 of the 1947 Year Book. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation operates under the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act, 1986, and is headed by a Board of nine Governors, chosen to give 
representation to the principal geographic divisions of Canada, and a full-time 
Chairman. The Board determines and supervises policy, but day-to-day operations 
and administration are the responsibility of the General Manager. The Adminis- 
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trative organization of the CBC consists of the following Divisions: Executive, 
Personnel and Administration, Finance, Engineering, Program, Press and Informa- 
tion, Commercial, Broadcast Regulations, and Station Relations. 


Under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the CBC is responsible for regulations 
controlling the establishment and operation of networks, the character of any and 
all programs broadcast over its own and privately owned stations, and the proportion 
of time that may be devoted to advertising in broadcast programs. The CBC 
neither exercises, nor authorizes any private station to exercise on its behalf, 
censorship of any broadcast program. ‘The responsibility of seeing that the regula- 
tions are observed rests with the individual station management. 


Subsection 2.—Operations of the CBC 


Recent Developments.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is con- 
stantly in touch with developments in the field of radiocommunications and, so 
far as these have a bearing on Canadian conditions, their application is considered. 
This is particularly true in the field of frequency modulation and television. 


Frequency Modulation.—This relatively new method of transmission has 
several advantages over the system of amplitude modulation broadcasting. These 
include (1) reduction of static and electrical interference; (2) elimination of inter- 
ference from other stations; (3) improved quality and naturalness of reproduction 
and (4) reduction of the congestion in the present (AM) broadcast band. 


The CBC has two FM stations at Montreal, Que., and one each at Toronto, 
Ont., Vancouver, B.C., and Ottawa, Ont. “Another is planned for Winnipeg, Man. 
The aim is to get FM programs on the air, and thus encourage the manufacture and 
sale of FM receiving sets. 


The CBC has recommended to the Department of Transport that operators 
of present AM stations be invited to start FM transmissions of the programs now 
carried on their AM transmitters. The Corporation holds in principle that an AM 
station operator obtaining an FM licence should broadcast the same programs over 
the two transmitters, operating his FM equipment as a second form of transmission 
rather than a separate station. 


Television.— The Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion has carefully considered questions of television in relation to Canadian needs 
and conditions, and has stated that it will strive for the maximum provision of 
Canadian television for Canadians, with the aim of stimulating Canadian national 
life and not merely of providing a means of broadcasting non-Canadian visual 
material in this country. The Board has stated that, over a limited period of years, 
television can be developed by the national System to reach the public in many parts 
of Canada and can be operated partly on the financial basis of revenues from tele- 
vision receiving set licence fees and partly from commercial income. 

In view of the limited number of frequencies likely to be available for tele- 
vision, the Board has stated that it will exercise great care in recommendations 
regarding applications from individuals or private companies for licences. It will 
also make recommendations that the necessary channels be reserved for the national 
System. 


Broadcasting Facilities.—Under Sect. 24 of the Act, the CBC is required to 
review all applications for licences for new stations as well as applications for increases 
in power and changes in frequency or location. ‘Two considerations are involved: 
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(1) non-interference with the present and proposed facilities of the CBC, and (2) 
that high-power transmission facilities, on both long and short-wave bands, are 
reserved for use by the CBC. Within these limitations, it is the policy of the Board 
to serve community interests by giving every practical encouragement and 
assistance to local stations. 


The CBC operates three networks: the Trans-Canada and Dominion networks, 
serving English-language audiences from Atlantic to Pacific, and the French net- 
work, serving French-language listeners in Quebec. The Trans-Canada network 
is made up of 23 basic stations: 9 CBC-owned and 14 privately owned. The 
Dominion network consists of 30 basic stations, of which 29 are privately owned. 
The French network has 3 basic CBC-owned stations, and 10 privately owned 
stations. As of September, 1948, the CBC has 13 stations of which 7 have 50,000- 
watt transmitters. The CBC leases some 25,000 miles of wire lines each day in order 
to carry on network operations in Canada, which lies across five of the world’s time 
zones. In order to present programs at suitable times, and to give expression to 
varying interests in the five regions, CBC maintains regional offices and production 
facilities at Halifax, N.S.; Chicoutimi, Quebec city, and Montreal, Que.; Ottawa 
and Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; and Vancouver, B.C. 


5.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Networks, as at Apr. 1, 1948 


(Basie Stations) 


Nore.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. 


Trans-Canada Network— 


Clelake” Wetyttipee,  ncsoaso cc 
CJCB Syvclneye eee eee 
CBA* Sackville.......... 


CKSO Sudbury 


CBE Watrousteria ee 


CEAG = Calgary ac. sn oooe 
CJOC Lethbridge........ 
CIFIC Kamloops......... 
CISOVeXelowna cee ans 
CAV ltrea let ee es ome 


Dominion Network— 


CHIN Sie Elaliiaxayeee teen 
CIUPXS Antigonishs...... 
CJLS Warmoutoerens sen 
CFCY Charlottetown..... 
CKCW Moncton........... 
CKNB Campbellton...... 
CKTS _ Sherbrooke........ 


Pie Power Station Location itt kon Power 
ke watt ke watt 
Dominion Network—concluded 
wreat) 3830 1002 CH ieee broc kal epee eres 1, 450 250 
aoe ele O 1 CHEX Peterborough......... 1,480 | 1,000 
este O70" Po FO00T iG ERC <aael orontose tent eee 1,010 | 5,000 
Sel ALY) 5,000 CEPL TLONGON eee 1,570 5,000 
Beek: 550 5,000 CFCO C@hathame Sas.a0e 630 1,000 
ae a 940 5,000 CFPA POLrteAcCCMhUne eee 1, 230 250 
Nee 910 | 1,000} CJRL Kenora, ae 1,220} 1,000 
is Bs 960 5,000 CER Cy iWinnipes ate. eae 630 5,000 
ane 740 | 50,000 CIGX WOLktOnereek te ootre 940 1,000 
600 1,000 CKX Brandoneeene eee ene 1,150 1,000 
560i)" 5,000) CKORM — Resimay. enc. ce ae 980 | 5,000 
680 | 5,000} CHAB Moose Jaw..... ive 800 | 5,000 
790 | 5,000 |} CFQC  Saskatoon...... Gee 600 } 5,000 
wakd) 1490 250 || CKBI Prince Albert 900 } 5,000 
seer: 580 1,000 CHEN BS hdmontonmessve ere 1, 260 5,000 
herar 990s 15,000 CHRON sCalgaryvce sass eeene 1,060 | 10,000 
ae 540 | 50,000 } CJOR  Vancouver............ 600 | 5,000 
rE 930 | 5,000} CJVI NAICCONas meer 900 2 
sie 9660 | 5,000 |} CHWK Chilliwack........... 1,340 250 
Pee wel 20 o OOO me Oi Caan Sainte O nie een 930 | 5,000. 
peed 910 1,000 : 
Ne 630 | 1,000 French Network— 
ee 610 | 1,000 }} CBJ* @hicoutimin eee: 1,580 | 1,000 
son aoa RY) 5,000 CBV* Quebectnce sarni-unereee 980 1,000 
CBF* Montrealsaesvsee eens 690 | 50,000 
CENG@® SNew:Carlisic.. one 610 | 5,000 
h hae 960 | 5,000 |) CJBR Ramouskiuae eeeenee 900 | 5,000 
er 580 | 5,000 || CHGB_ Ste. Anne - de - la - + 
shanlb ee 250 Pocaticreseeesn een 1,350 - 2 | 
shoe 630 i COREG Syl en eee 970 1,000 4 
socal UPA SAN |) COHIBINL Anchen kiran oacosoun: 1, 230 250 
5 dail 950) 1/))15000) | CELLICES Sherbrooke: se.encaese 900 | 1,000 ‘ 
ool lt ERE) 2503 eC KV see alid Orsees. eae aes 1, 230 100 f 
jes 6007.55 000R CELA yeeAm Osment see 1,340 250 
Seek Usa) 5,000 CKhRIN@ Rotyne ee oeneee 1,400 250 
sooo Ua TE OUP (apme Riviere-du-Loup...... 1, 400 250 


15,000 watts during daytime; 1,000 watts at night. 21,000 watts during daytime; 250 watts at 


night, 
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_ CBC International Service (Short wave).—Canada’s international shortwave 
broadcasting facilities (1948) employ ten languages: English, French, Czech, Dutch, 
German, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Spanish and Portuguese, in regular trans- 
missions to the United Kingdom, Europe, the West Indies, Central and South 
America, and to the South West Pacific. Plans for the year include the inauguration 
of additional services to Europe and expansion of services to Latin America, 
Australia and New Zealand. 


The CBC international service transmitters are located on reclaimed marshland 
near Sackville, N.B. Linked by land-line with studios and program headquarters 
in Montreal, the two 50,000-watt transmitters used by the CBC International 
Service can operate in any of the international short-wave bands. Frequencies 
used depend on solar conditions, the geographical area served, the season of the 
year and the time of day. 


The service opened officially on Feb. 25, 1945. During the first three years 
of operation more than 40,000 letters were received from listeners in all parts of the 
world, testifying to the strength with which Canadian short-wave programs are 
received and to the interest in Canada which they either arouse or help to satisfy. 
Listeners in Europe report constantly that CBC International Service programs 
are heard more clearly than other broadcasts from the Western Hemisphere. 


For two hours each weekday the facilities of the CBC International Service 
are placed at the disposal of the United Nations Organization Radio Division to 
relay official reports and commentaries to Europe, the Middle East and to the 
South West Pacific. 


Listeners receive, upon request, an illustrated booklet, published every two 
months, giving schedules of broadcasts, details of programs and the frequencies 
on which they are heard, as well as photographs and general information about 
Canada. Reception reports from listeners are also verified and enquiries on trade 
conditions, social, scientific, and educational matters are given attention. 


The Service provides short-wave listeners abroad with comprehensive day-to-day 
reports and actuality broadcasts from all major international conferences held in 
North America since the end of the War in 1945. 


Supplementing the regular programs in ten languages, special events broadcasts 
of all kinds are arranged to give the CBC listeners in other lands a comprehensive 
picture of the activities in Canada. Visitors from abroad frequently use the CBC 
short-wave service to report back to their home countries on their impressions of 
Canada. 


Domestic Program Service. — During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1947, 
59,705 programs representing 17,848 hours of broadcasting were presented over the 
CBC Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks. Of the total broadcasting 
hours, 80-6 p.c. were devoted to non-commercial and public service programs, and 
the remaining 19-4 p.c. to commercial presentations. The National network, made 
up of the Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks, carried 0-1 p.c. of total 
network programs. Of the total broadcasting hours in 1946-47, 65-3 p.c. was 
scheduled on the Trans-Canada network; the Dominion network operating in the 
evenings released 7-6 p.c. and the remaining 27-1 p.c. was released on the French 
network. 

The CBC originated and produced 78-4 p.c. of its network broadcasts. Of 
the remainder, 2-3 p.c. came from private stations and 19-3 p.c. were exchange pro- 
grams from the United States and the British Broadcasting Corporation. Various 
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categories of light music made up the greatest number of broadcast hours, followed 
in order by news, drama, semi-classical music, variety, agriculture programs, talks, 
educational broadcasts, religious periods, and programs devoted to the interests 
of women, sports fans, and children. Table 6 shows the proportion of total time 
devoted to sustaining as compared with commercial programs, and analyses those 
made up of music as compared with the spoken word. 


6.—Classification of CBC Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1947 


Norre.—Dashes in this table indicate that no programs were reported under these particular sub-items. 


Sustaining Commercial 
Class of Program EEGs Pes 
Programs Time of Total Programs Time ° of Total 
Hours Hours 
Musical No. hrs. mins. No. hrs. ee 
ONerae tee rte eG corgske 85 91:45 0-6 20 60:00 1-7 
SYMP LON eer tari = eke: 170 159:30 1-1 27 27:00 0-8 
SAGES CM Ene eS Mere, onsi steve 175 64:00 0-4 9 2:15 0-1 
@lassical ey eens seas tes 1,545 834:00 5-9 29 14:30 0-4 
“wSemi-Classicays cette. eile 4,017 1,444:20 10-0 157 80:45 2-3 
WADleb yin concn aks cits tenant 797 308:30 2-1 1,997 945:05 27-2 
Die tanalvens matic tise eee 11,584 3,010%20 23-6 58 217:05 6-3 
Wan Ceeg. son his Genet ee 4,091 1,501:50 10-5 47 18:30 0-5 
OMG GRE nak 3 eee 466 148:40 1-0 56 28:00 0-8 
1 BLN aVe LM aentin Pause tee Mestemi ly Ekin 426 190:35 1:3 ~ - - 
Totals, Musical........ 23,300 8116335 56-5 2929 1,393:10 49-1 
Spoken Word 
Drama year cutscene as seen 1,558 636:00 4.4 5, 945 1,611:40 46-5 
Proseands poetry. ween 45 13:20 0-1 - - - 
Talks—informative. ........ 2,850 710:25 4.9 460 161:45 4-7 
Hducationaleeraaeueewes 962 401:55 2-8 - - - 
News commentary......... 765 161:10 1-2 - ~ — 
ING@ws:6VENtS. josey elect ose 266 92:20 0-6 - - - 
IN@WA MESES een emia c ne 12,467 2,139:45 14-9 - - - 
AGT CULEITO: See ieee tee a 2,525 /954:40 6-7 - - - 
Stock quotations........... - - - - - - 
Sport eventssnssaccesees sone 91 64:20 0-4 126 160:45 4-6 
SpOruscesuim Cs aewiateatn eaten 320 96:15 0-7 49 13:30 0-4 
Womlentse isnot mcr carat 2 1, 763 322:55 2-2 1,041 129:25 3-7 
@imidrentsnkee ieee eee 930 279:05 1-9 - - - 
el slousmiccmcce seen Ab PAVE 383335 2-7 - - - 
Totais, Spoken Word.. 2354899 6,255 345 . 43-5 7,621 2,077 305 59-9 
Grand Totals......... 49,155 14,372:20 100-0 10,550 3,470215 100-0 
TeAVesta lent. saeaereicoiea ae 33, 060 9,107:10 63-4 8, 268 2,903:55 83-7 
Recorded shasta ccron 14, 238 4 684:50 32-6 - ~ - 
Welayea sence ctw cee 1, 857 580:20 4-0 2,282 566:20 16-3 


Subsection 3.—Finances of the CBC 


Due to the maintenance of an efficient broadcasting service and the expansion 


of the physical plant and equipment, working capital has been reduced by $177,105 . 


during the year. Fixed assets have increased by $112,220 mainly on account of 
the new transmitters at Lacombe, Alta., and Hornby, Ont., which are expected to 
be in operation by 1948-49. 


Licence fees increased by $132,556 and commercial and miscellaneous revenues 
increased by $102,926 but expenditures also increased correspondingly due to 
prevailing conditions resulting in an operating deficit of $27,216 for the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1947, before providing allowance for depreciation and obsolescence. 


- 
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All expenses relating to the International Short-wave Service are directly 
chargeable to the Government of Canada as provided annually by Parliament. 
These are not considered chargeable to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
because the fees collected from broadcasting licences are used only to serve listeners 
within Canada. 


7.—Income and Expenditures of the CBC, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-47 


Item : 1945 1946 : 1947 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
Income 
NGICENCONOES Seances wae 7 Bn eee an 3, 783, 453 68-81 3,773, 285 61-53 3,905, 841 58-79 
(COMIMETCIAT es. tain Maree ae ee 1, 639, 160 29-81 1, 683, 838 27-47 1,781, 290 26-82 
Miscellaneous rycis Sox.0 gta sitdee aes 75, 785 1-38 68, 441 Pikes Gl 73,915 ilkevten 
International] short-wave service. . - - 606, 700 9-89 881, 621 13-28 
Totals, Net Income.......... 5,498,398 | 100-00 6,132,264 | 1060-00 6,642,667 | 100-00 
Expenditures 

Rrouramatnawere nthe striecae os 2,824,188 50-69 2,939,376 47-32 2,933, 428 43-98 
Btationmetworkss cise corsets. coe 1,114, 153 20-00 971,441 15-65 966, 220 14-49 
EN OUMCOnIN OR eye: beak eA he ots). okies 929, 819 16-69 1,160, 675 18-69 1, 215, 233 18-22 
General and administration....... 227,741 4-09 285, 302 4-60 391,323 5-87 
Press and information............. 138, 241 2-48 145, 184 2-34 179,972 2-70 
Commercial division............. 109, 344 1-96 130,903 |, 2-10 141, 853 2-12 

WD OpRECyapON kaa heehee «<p cite wa nie 227, 659 4-09 - - - - 
ETEGLESTHONG LORIE anin’k olka i sess es - ~ - - 2,260 0-03 
International short-wave service... - - 577, 809 9-30 839, 639 12-59 
Totals, Expenditures........ 5,571,145 | 100-09 6,210,630 | 100-00 6,669,928 | 100-00 

Operating Gencits.. sss. cee. 72, 747 - - 78,426 - 27, 261 - 


Section 4.—Privately Owned Radio Broadcasting Stations * 


Development of Privately Owned Radio Broadcasting Stations.— 
Privately owned broadcasting stations began operations in the early 1920’s and since 
1929 have offered regular broadcasting services to Canadian communities extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


These stations now number 113. Many are located in the smaller centres of 
population while others are in remote districts, some of which depend entirely upon 
privately owned stations for their radio broadcasting services. 


The privately owned stations serve, primarily, the localities in which they are 
situated, the community served varying with circumstances. Many such stations 
are located in very small urban centres, where they serve not only the ‘‘home base” 
but a much larger population scattered throughout surrounding rural areas. Others 
may serve a metropolitan area, and cities or towns adjacent to it, in addition to the 
rural audiences and smaller centres lying between or beyond the urban areas. 


These privately owned stations have a combined capital investment. estimated 
at about $15,000,000, employ about 3,000 persons and disburse an estimated payroll 
of $7,000,000 annually. Revenue of these stations is obtained entirely from com- 
mercial advertising. 


*Prepared by T. J. Allard, Manager, Radio Bureau, Ottawa. 
631—50 
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Thirty-nine privately owned stations are wholly or partly owned by newspapers, 
the others are owned by citizens or groups of citizens living within the area served 
by the station. 


Administration.—In common with the CBC’s own stations, the privately 
owned stations operate under the Canadian Broadcasting Act; The Radio Act; 
regulations made by the CBC; and technical specifications laid down by the Depart- 
ment of Transport. Annual statements of ‘Proof of Performance’”’, showing that 
public obligations have been fulfilled, together with financial statements must be 
filed with the Department of Transport. Advance copies of the programs scheduled 
must also be filed weekly with the CBC, and a program log within seven days follow- 
ing operations. Advertising content of program is limited to 10 p.c. of program 
time. 


Broadcasting Facilities.—The privately owned stations operate on fre- 
quencies selected by the licensee’s own consultants, and approved upon recom- 
mendation of the Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and are valid, unless cancelled or revoked, for a period of three years (increased 
from one year as of Apr. 1, 1948). Sale or ownership transfer of any station while 
under licence must be approved by the licensing authorities. 


Privately owned radio stations were at first limited to low power operation of 
1,000 watts, which was later increased to 5,000 watts. In 1948, two privately owned 
stations, one in Montreal, Que., the other in Toronto, Ont., were authorized to 
operate on 50,000 watts. The majority of stations, however, still continue to 
serve on 1,000-5,000 watts on the “‘shared”’ channels, the CBC stations occupying 
the clear channels allocated to Canada by the North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement and operating, in the main, on 50,000 watts. 


The total operating power of the 113 stations is approximately 289,750 watts. 
About 38 privately owned frequency modulation stations are being constructed, 
mostly for operation in conjunction with existing amplitude modulation stations. 


Network Operations.—Network operation in Canada (the process of having 
two or more stations, connected to a wire line network, broadcasting the same 
program at the same time) is, by statute, controlled by the CBC, and isalso the channel 
by which United States commercial network programs are brought into Canada. 
Some privately owned stations do, however, by agreement, serve as “‘basic outlets” 
for CBC network programs. Under this arrangement, the private station carries 
certain programs (both commercial and non-commercial) specified in the agreement, 
and must give right of way to programs coming onto the network within specific 
hours. Other private stations, known as “supplementary”’ outlets, enter into 
agreement to carry specific programs only. (See Section 3, pp. 772-776). 


PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE 


During 1948, the Canada Post Office continued to develop plans to keep its 
services attuned to growing requirements, present and future. 

The extent of postal business may be judged from the fact that in the fiscal 
year 1947-48 gross postal revenue had reached the all-time high figure of ce 600,000 
or more than double that of the year 1937-88. 


In the same period the Post Office issued money orders payable in Canada to 
the amount of $359,633,000 and payable abroad to the value of $10,599,329. 
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At the Congress of the Universal Union at Paris, France, in May, 1947, at 
which Canada was represented, much was done to restore international services 
disrupted during war years. 


In 1947, parcel post rates were reduced to the United Kingdom and to other 
overseas countries. The Post Office restored parcel post services on an ever- 
widening range, thus enabling needed relief to. be provided to peoples in the devast- 
ated areas from friends and relatives in Canada. 


Air Mail.—During 1947 and 1948 further developments were made in Canada’s 
Air Mail System, and on July 1, 1948, a milestone was passed in postal history. 
This was the inauguration, at first on limited scale, of All Up Mail Service for first 
class letter mail up to.and including one ounce in weight, prepaid in Canadian postage, 
and addressed to destinations in Canada. Under the System this mail was carried 
over the main Trans-Canada Air Lines network, whenever delivery would thus be 
expedited. 


Extension of air routes during the year 1947 included direct Air Mail Services 
between Halifax, N.S., and Boston, Mass.; Winnipeg and Flin Flon, Man.; 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert, B.C.; and to a number of points in southern British 
Columbia as a result of the institution by Canadian Pacific Airlines of a service 
between Vancouver and Calgary, via Crow’s Nest Pass, B.C. In the summer 
the inauguration by T.C.A. of its Great Lakes operation enabled the Post Office 
to give direct Air Mail Service to Sault Ste. Marie and Fort William, Ont. Swift 
Current, Saskatoon and Medicine Hat, Sask., were also served by the main air- 
mail network. Beginning June 1, 1948, air-mail was despatched and received 
twice a day in place of once daily, between Dorval, Que., and Prestwick, Scotland, 
and London, England. 


Institution on June 1, 1948, by T.C.A. of its North Star ’plane service between 
Montreal, Que., and Vancouver, B.C., on twice daily frequency each way did 
much to save further time for mailers from east to west. 


The following figures show the weight of mail conveyed by air during the calendar 
years, 1939-1947 :— 


Calendar Year TGA. pasties 
lb. lb. 
EURO Sec th, a A ARMac As 8 A ie PL RTD 77392..031 1,994, 643 
(RET ah os ER No ae Ae AE a A LY See 634, 444 2,739,473 
1 ADVE Ie 5S: init OL! Be aa A it A a ned ne Shoe eee A, a2 9 e202 3,350,431 
1 OY are iio UES Te Ge 2 ag ae eR ape eee - 2,308,812 4,793,491 
Het CR Bas ase ee ee ee Bee Re 3, 726, 607 6,877,338 
Oa Pe te 8 ON) aR Ey Ley AL Gh mano 3,739, 529 8,013, 593 
OH peter witry tAsAteg a2 5h gS IE MEO dc 2 athe Se tbaves ei ceh, MEE stat held 3,429, 233 8,158,876 
TSG, ee aie TOE i a, Oe Rs Soe ee SR eee 2,325,978 5, 589, 366 
LEM HR AV dR RE OA CAN tele Alp EE AI a Ee 2,527,672 5,818, 682 


During 1948, Letter Carrier Delivery Service was extended to more of our 
larger centres including :— 


Campbellton, N.B. Fort Frances, Ont. Portage la Prairie, Man. 

Brampton, Ont. Port Colborne, Ont. Penticton, B.C. 

Dundas, Ont. Port Hope, Ont. Port Alberni, B.C. 

Fort Erie, Ont. Wallaceburg, Ont. Vernon, B.C. 
631—503 
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Section 1.—Post Office Statistics 


Gross postal revenue of the Post Office Department reached the highest point 
on record during the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, amounting to $91,613,618. Mail 
volumes continued at very high levels, reflecting the great general economic and 
business security throughout the country. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1944-48 


Province or Territory 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No No No. No No 

PrincerHawardelslandameesta 4 tose ee ase Lee 114 114 115 109 108 
INOV a SCOLIAt eee irs aac. cn cee set aaa. 1,475 1,475 1,465 1,441 1,396 
New pBrunswic kamen te ncivieca at bpaant mots ckeeennans Fai 996 991 983 968 949 
YI (2 oye CONE nea tic Eh cheer I Rane Dnt Oe RMP, 4 e 2,601 2,594 2,586 2 OLE 2,582 
OSs (esh OPM as Maisie Ae Re eee oH cet Subicciri 2,579 2,566 25De 2,562 2,578 
Manitoba tance eee atin cree bce pact cane te ator 797 795 794 791 802 
SaAskat chew ame sees cc be coiord Jae ovals tS oe Pa See 1, 484 1, 466 1,443 1,429 1,420 
RUD Or CAT Ree en eee Cots hic cdia. is Ooch ome een 1, 229 1,216 1,209 1,195 1,188 
‘British Columbia. cen. nee en ee es 921 914 914 923 © 920 
Vall cong tee at SP pie Petes he Dias Me, ey ane pe ieee: Ae 15 16 16 15 15 
INOrGhWeStserritOorics ts ccaee cee, te ominns elect ee eee 23 22 23 23 24 

Canada en ae cate: Beer 12,234 12,169 12,105 | 12,033 11,982 


2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for the Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948 
Nors.—The post offices shown in this table do not include those established at military camps. Money 


order and postal note commissions are not included in the gross postal revenue. Provincial totals of postal 
revenues include post offices not separately listed. 


Province and Post Office 1947 1948 Province and Post Office 1947 1948 
P. E. Island $ $ New Brunswick $ $ 
Charlottetown: 42...\eens. 157,597 165, 0600 PBathurstewescoe aaeene 31, 287 36,613 
Summerside....... mien de 44, 847 46,466 || Campbellton............. 48, 871 47, 866 
——____—___ |—__—_——_| Chatham................ 21, 286 21,676 
Totals, P.E. Island...... 330,812 340,471 |} Dalhousie................ 17,270 17,148 
| ———————_]] Edmundston............. 35,075 30, 270. 
; Lie vieaul les More Ry rive et ise 20, 842 23.478 
Nova Scotia Fredericton.............. 199,977 211, 698 
IATINGESt hme ataby eee oe 60, 069 Obs 40 7a Grand Wallste sets 15,495 15, 818 
Annapolis Royal......... 12,953 1S 72 leMic Adam iene oes 10,119 10,147 
PAN tISONISh i. einer Meee sot 35, 882 Soj459 | Wonton a) se Senne ce 792, 227 798,978 
MATING AS ee geen ere aes 12, 587 145026 Neweastless....2)..06 ee oe 30, 454 30, 517 
Berwick eee se Sere: 10, 385 LOPSU2 titoalnt.d Ole ate eee 530,307 564, 276 
Bridgetown cee 16, 267 16,4005 St. Andrewsesooee eee: 16,339 16, 684 
Bridvewater-ecen sake 32,976 BY Stor! all esis isola snoacooa au. 33, 845 36, 565 
(Chestenaypiiinse ee tere ~ LOSBO9 Sackville .sssvecleeeen en 36, 515 37,682 
DISD Ue ete eee 21,453 24 Sabai (Sussexceneceioe aciioeee sie tae 27,515 26,903 
Gilice: Baveaaiere en 50, 884 49,499 || Woodstock............... 33, 925 35,965 
Halifax fete ae 1,343,816 | 1,389,009 SS 
Tnviernees Mees ctr ake - 10,133 || Totals, New Brunswick] 2,477,509 | 2,553,072 
Wen tvilleuae rine fine eres: 49,136 49,199 : a 
Tsivierpoolwetaee cit ace 26,099 26,055 : 
Lunenburg.............0. 22, 690 22,758 Quebec 
Middletontes soreness 18,471 20 26 Valhic ATMOS saad seek eee aiteanene 27,991 29,958 
New Glasgow............ 75,465 VAS UVAUE FU MaaKe vies Sens stint Ak clone. 14, 164 15,195 
New Waterford........... 23, (24 2p; ODI al mA vial apetae ote atria 29, 684 34, 345 
North Sydney........... 31,151 31 O50 PAsbestosheavsees sen sian gee 20, 470 22,906 
PAarrsOOrom: anise ae 10, 836 ts onleAvilmoen ast eee - 10, 282 
“Pitot: Vnts re teaes oes. 3 26, 400 245669"||ABawotvaillessa sess ate - 12,459 
Shelburne eee 15,481 15; 158}) Baie Comeau... .<- 252268" 23,168 23,897 
ere aes cis SOON 23,077 22,791 |} Basilique Ste. Anne...... 38, 826 40,752 
Stellanvoni Meso ae 21,314 21,861 || Beauceville East......... 12,057 13,115 
SVidneve ame eee ee eee 180,055 177,065) || Beauhammois......-.4... «. 18,552 20,428 
Sydney Mimes............ 18,473 LP OO0 MS BeGlord sai erates 13,339 12,960 
aM urigoiaates Pee AP eae Ge: 105, 922 109,351 || Berthierville............. 13, 609 14,341 
Westville; ccc eerie 12,042 11,840 || Bourlamaque............. 12,214 12,704 
WindSorse oes ae eee 33, 201 32,456 || Brownsburg.............. 11,026 11, 202 
Wolfville: seo ee, seen 24,909 24,839 |} Buckingham............. 19,278 20,047 
Varin oth es. ond peel ee 53, 590 56,226 || Cap de la Madeleine...... 33, 267 27,676 - 
|] Chicoutimi... ....0.5..- 96, 097 104, 219 
Totals, Nova Scotia......| 3,136,361 | 3,176,084 || Coaticook................ 21,086 21,771 


@Wowansvalle;cs,s0s teases 17, 963 18,910 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10, — for the Years 


Province and Post Office 


Quebec—continued 


Donnaconna. oe aresee ls Sas 
Drummondville.......... 


ee ee ee ee 


Granby 


Elimting don 203 cco ers 5's: 
Iberville Pe fas oS OO See ae 


JOMAUIOLO shes o.<'. 1 Ya» cis 
WKenomaml: 28. et atte 
Wnowiltonsiy. sete stewteeines 


Lac ef 
La Malbaie.. 


La TUque. ... 05 diva sss 


MSG WIS eA ches avese 3 wre 


Magog Rebuy leds Redes os. ty 


Maniwaki ad at he ee 
INLATIOVELLO s.memer eats t<:«<.e,2 


Montmaenys .tefacse ss Vs. 
IMGHTECA liao snge acces Ss: 


Plessisville.... 
Pomte-au-Pic ...ci. es « - 
Portealired.tsaccakr ss as 
Quebec ssf: Bieagiets eiawis 
RiCh MONG. a. sete: eet os 
PRATNOUSIC a heer aeae a. eas 
Riviére-du-Loup.......... 
Riviére-du-Loup-Centre. . 
Riviére-du-Loup Station.. 
RD beEValssearee cs - 
Rock Island: .o2.-720 Sens.’ 
EGO Stet thok cia seater share 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts... 
Ste. Anne de Beaupre..... 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue.... 
Ste. Anne-de-la- ghee 
SE CHCION, | Aikedes¥. 2 
St. Georges-de- oadbe: 
SiO EVVACINENE, .. ores bs 55 
ec APS a aR ee 
EPI ELOMIC, ck Paike ses o's 
St. Joseph-d’Alma........ 
St. Joseph-de-Beauce..... 
Ste. Marie-Beauce........ 
PMS CHL Ld ak clcscveleve ve 4 oie 
St. Raymond 
Ste. Thérése-de-Blainville 
Shawinigan Falls......... 
MnerDroOke.. ck ees 
‘Scie ha A ee 
Thetford Mines........... 
BUNTOGURIVOCLS: =. fan cs ue 
Timiskaming Station.... 
Trois-Pistoles............ 
Val d’Or 


ee a) 


Ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948—continued 


1947 1948 Province and Post Office 1947 
$ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded 
- LOMLOSHS Walleytield.: Sieatiie. <n. 45,980 
20, 601 21S VSS Victoriaville. . 6. 078 os... 47,118 
10, 721 10 S2h lt Waterloo... fe.cec Saaw ete’ 17, 803 
68, 082 74,927 ee 
11,792 12,424 || Totals, Quebec .| 17,250,974 
21,813 22,633 a 
33, 859 31,571 
16,056 18, 228 
15,070 14,979 Ontario 
65, 583 81,910 
24,145 Din ALOe | ACEOMS cucaue etnies aialans ae 17,340 
89,476 SSPROO eA ax eae ce wee ee ve ac 13, 248 
18, 896 18,420 || Alexandria............... 14,362 
14,371 T5ROG4) ||P AVIStomeowe. team salees 11,554 
50, 866 Han OOslPAlmonter. caccrndcere tet 13, 495 
34, 060 40,505 || Amherstburg............. 21, 166 
19,739 2ON201R Arn prior sal. sae one sate < 24, 656 
~ 10, 529 UCOUR its eae eee 24,786 
20, 923 22,860 || Aylmer West............. 28,455 
21,512 22, AGSa DANEROlin £45 ./taaaeee een 10,057 
12, 408 Lo 2S9OR Pardes. ba iets ase oe 82,431 
11, 648 ARO Zee aibavyaines velo te eater cts L7,502 
16,914 LORI 87, Beamsville 4c logos ces 2 127755 
29, 235 ZS Saiy DELLOVUIG; dy mene e ee hk 140,374 
21,485 Pars4S cmb len helms tse sas omer. 18, 250 
95, 823 101 S09 RBlindaRiviertecasctarcces 14,125 
- 10,176 |) Bowmanville............. 26, 788 
13,194 13,070) | Bracebridge. se.se.-s5.: 28, 660 
27,579 OLSOS TH BOTACIONG: 6, $ onsets ote er ier Ws 7/147 
20, 983 20,144 || Brampton...........- ioe 49, 860 
15, 648 163741) |e Brantiords tyes. cde.. rs 305,565 
- LOFOLSE EB rie htoniyos. sere eins a eyo! 
29, 457 28: 5040 Brockville...).s22 neces, 4.1: 117, 926 
20,075 ZoeO2Oal METLELIN GS LOU a: apdaeretrei ste. 36, 129 
14, 767 LE; 159 iGaledonta. fi Noses 5. 10,173 
22,387 24,546 || Campbellford............ 18, 932 
10, 258, 238 ell GOT O91 | MOarcdinal nos asst iste acterstons 11,004 
17, 432 19,264 |i Carleton Place........... 25, 952 
46, 679 49,443 || Chapleau................. 13, 694 
16, 986 A0RoodallsGhathamlaadas certs: 163,322 
- iG LOC esleyse sy et eee es 12, 202 
~ LOFS8OH PC lintons sexe oe ne de cee 20, 605 
PA69SROTS Hh 1, 862209781 (Cobalticics sc gatos sc soe 15, 403 
16, 761 LOATH Cobourg ce.) vances ots oe 48,331 
61, 126 G42 5437 || "Cochrane... gc gence nace 27,581 
DOL 14,953 || Collingwood.............. 34,573 
- LOSBAT ECoOksyilleniiuprsecete 6 oye en 11,921 
14,539 14,978 || Copper Cliff,............. 21,379 
20,105 ZISOL Cormmwall. os. sa cctne. ces 107, 158 
26, 503 DO ROUTH RO TOW LAN Oss aaneienee «ere ae. 12, 649 
52,917 50,992 |) Crystal Beach............ 10,187 
34,396 500747. ||MIDOCCDMRIVCL sna ctrernain ae ei 11,037 
12,963 15. 1G Delinik er asteperstetens chen t 23, 269 
18, 646 TS Soh MD resdentaieceeciane cs vos 11,914 
12,759 TSR290N PO muclonsc unk eee ae ce 21,558 
10, 454 AS 8 el Sun das s+ rte osteo eels 39,546 
18,076 1925 7e Dunnville sd: acieie sete ec 34,379 
87,138 G25463) | eure. 11: cmeeoe se os 10,070 
65, 387 LOVO25i| PEAT AS cle id eeevere Sore: 14, 950 
42,923 A220 te ENeleDArtscwes ae elton tee 10,098 
16,571 TSSOSSaHispanolasate.emecctes tc. ¢ - 14, 560 
11,417 11,651 SSOX Ts Antanas rece 19,936 
11, 449 1288340 || oxebers ts: #4c: 10 fase ete oe 13, 665 
~ 10,409 |} Fenelon Falls BES 28 Re ee 10, 550 
10, 102 LOR 30. iL HOROUS reve sac atieesste tare ees: 26, 664 
21,724 Z2RSOG MME OLOSU eos oi. sectors oitiato vars alae 12, 240 
68, 455 Loe SSoul| WHOM WEG] ae ae Nae cs 18, 102 
242,640 262,107 ||. Fort Erie North.......... 35, 891 
39,197 ALOIS Porperances: 1 .dess ve. 0es 45,84 
42,743 HI 22 Morteyalliam. snk... 224, 398 
153, 865 DSS OOS a erate avenge okra aaretalond 124,779 
16,171 LE H053 ill SGananoduesresrca-wvte ¢ vicdte 34, 063 
12, 402 13;'053-1| (Georgetown x jack eae 35,147 
44,608 4Oe5Obe i Greraldton'.o sce wees «sin os 24. 600 


1948 
$ 
48,723 


53, 112 
18, 230 


18,647,413 


120, 955 
1 


12,375 
22,581 
12,113 
23,685 
41,511 
34,501 
10,379 
17,054 
11,116 
15,397 
21,789 
16,310 
10,191 
31,898 
12,197 
19, 582 
38,311 
48, 838 
246, 086 
136, 852 
36, 496 
46,109 
25, 939 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for the Years 
. Ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948—continued 


Province and Post Office 1947 

$ 

Ontario—continued 

Goderich ..ck Wee cee eee 34, 439 
Gravenhurst assesses 0 24,993 
Grimsby..... Bet, Bale Bed 24,172 
Guelpha. teen 217,819 
Hagersville taser 14, 655 
LAS OUR Vater cise eet 18, 168 
Fvaltburtoneert acerca 10,300 
Elanaglt one eee ears 1,390, 798 
Elan Ow.erserner ier: 1, 853 
ELarristoumeriee meee e ee. 11, 284 
arrows eeeeniencs iors 15, 363 
Haw Kesbury een acne 20,047 
hearstiscccnteneeesnieanes, 20, 274 
Hespelert Stam teaa: esrcce 20, 793 
Humberstone...........- 12,728 
Em tswalllee nee eter cs os 38, 738 
ingersoll even jce eek ee 5.0 38, 561 
lroquoispl allsteaeses sek oe 10,913 
Sling tOniWer. nari seks oi 18, 804 
VEO SIEM ey 5 on oon goo 31,746 
KWemiptivallets seein 11, 624 
IMGNOra. sot ee eer 58, 704 
Kon carcdinesstescem rset 18, 243 
NSN TS COM eaves neers omer 300, 828 
Kanesyillless aenctde or 24,006 
Kirnklandeliake, saree 102,475 
TEeOlaVe ee oboe oductac sons 295,317 
Walketield V1 wits cee 10, 613 
Tansin ee Graseea tees T ris 13,344 
Mardermiiake: eeoeea ee 10, 174 
Meaming tons sacra er 50, 872 
IGNORE WB aacbbeon eee Rowe: 59, 802 
WAStowelac ee eee 19, 885 
Prttlei@urrentesnsaeeee - 
Wondone eae ae cra 969, 140 
Mealtontst): 2) erent a oF - 
Manat boteee een ate ee 13, 958 
IMAC ta conse e Sauer atieia- oe - 
MGarorcl tee earn 17,010 
Merritton sentria fee 14,972 
Windmills oss moe enc 41,793 
Milton Westie tec eo: 18, 639 
Mitchell scl eaten 11, 029 
IMOrrisbUrgeed cnt aera: 13, 536 
Moun OLest ae ese 11,965 
Napanee ney Mepis See er ter 30, 543 
Newsliskearden seas. nook 48,945 
INewmarketauseare oe. 31,399 
INitacarariall sees ees. 261, 044 
Niagara-on-the- Lake..... 19,097 
INGDI@One ee haere saat 12,748 
INOS) EVN ar comoesaddna cs 135, 203 
INOrwicheee Leeper cero 11, 216 
Oakville aerre metres sc 54, 810 
Orancevilletmeeeense cen 21,457 
OEUANE Manitiacires om arn aera 84,571 
Oshawaynoton eee apd, NOP 
Ottawa see ee es ce 1, 810, 680 
Owen Sound ; 103, 069 
Parise? tee ee a 29,418 
Parryasoundhaeee ance 36, 040 
Rembroke: ss sere eee 63,973 
Penetanguishene.......... 16,176 
Perth so: Tia arate 39,212 
Reterboroug haan seu 234, 952 
Petroliaens seperate 17, 806 
Picton hc eee eee 35,041 
RorteArthury soe ee 195, 593 
Rort Colbornenasae soe: Dio 


Por Credit pene 24,965 


PoxrtsDalhousies eae 12,405 
Rerts Dover) sem ee. a 13,140 
Port Hlcinw eae eee 12, 240 

43,058 


Porteopert Sepa noe 
1 Included in Colborne. 


1948 
$ 


Province and Post Office 


Ontario—concluded 


RT eetowneas eet eee 
te Catharines maces. 
St. Mary sync ean ms 


Sarnia hc oe Seen ee es 


Searborough Bluffs....... 
Schreiber: (thames nies 


DIMCOS. ance Meee ee 
Sioux Lookout........... 
Smiths Halls Geer eens 
South Poreupine......... 
Stoney, Creek eyes eee 
Stoutivallesneeser eet 
Stratlordmere sear 
SUNG UPON A eda cio wou cowie 
Sturgeontlallsperaerce ce. 
Sudbury... 
herraces Dayenn 
FWeSsalon wack ete ete re 
iMitaroldl sae ae eee eee 
CMDUEY 4 iiey aaa ner. eer 


Abamaantsey at jab amo cee. 


Uxbridive ve. eer 
Walkertons -) ane e 
Wallaceburges seca ae 
Waterordeen peste: cae 
Waterloo: ce eter 
Welland tw lpaa.nataer shea 


Wilhit Dye). bea paucde eerie oe 
Wiarton...00) Svesace se < 


Windsor sens ce ieee 
Wing ham neitnrece aeie 


Daub 30% 2. etiege c rare 
illarneysee (eee ee 
Minnedosame-erie ene a 
Neepawa...... hea ies: 


RObLINS feo eee Grey 
Russell. 2 eee ee ee 


SOUTISS. sc tot eee ee 


plilye: Base sande peemcee ss mene 


1947 
$ 


15,174 


77, 833 
22,029 
43,031 
31,989 


10,775 
110, 222 


106, 497 


31,392,810 


10, 104 
155,314 
14,351 
44,690 
38, 214 


16,047 
12, 568 


24,056 
68, 145 
11,061 
11,123 
22,442 
13, 202 
11,412 
19,770 
26, 608 
16,730 


1948 
$ 


16, 336, 273 
755 

13, 392 
12,121 

21, 638 
40,560 
12,387 
138,093 


115, 976 


33,799,643 


10, 859 
170, 656 
14,768 
44, 843 
43, 137 
10,750 
16,737 
15,385 
10, 140 
24,670 
59,992 
11, 864 
un eee 
22,528 
~ 13,378 
13, 985 
22,679 
28, 808 
17, 586 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for the Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948—continued 


Province and Post Office 1947 1948 
$ $ 
Manitoba—concluded 
ILOCOS ercitetieens ck onl 17,470 17,576 
WEEN OSE: acteurs < Sin: = 10,352 
i iWiat ol Rene me ae eRe - 10, 294 
Wanitiipem etic reste seek 5, 215, 708 5,602, 725 
Totals, Manitoba........ 6,690,813 | 7,059,102 
Saskatchewan 
ASSINTD OLA 5 + teksten ae ae 19,548 21,560 
c BYS HAE LS UORCG his emda SSS Geka 11, 884 11,622 
Biggar. acti. Rit de omnia 16, 894 16, 890 
Broad valew 3. ce ees 10,118 10, 872 
SENOTa Se eid ae en owe! 153112 15, 574 
ESSGOV ANE ca. cdcekts rites ae 32,476 34, 683 
PRS GOMGAS cio cistortte’s letaer ciate a. « ~ 10, 237 
Gravelbourg. 9. <.. tas. . 12,477 12,498 
JB fvkacWoye) Co una eck Rie ee ee Oe 23, 069 25,518 
Indian Headed «sec 182s 12, 868 
GUMSACKS Gp hmtesite ee ee os 16, 549 16, 860 
Werro bert cts sack Aleit = 10, 954 10,317 
TOMMeES1OV cao sok ine « 16, 229 16,313 
Dloy.dminsterved «1 et ls 27, 286 33, 650 
Maplo Greeks (i: autores oa) cu 17,124 18,118 
Meadow Lake............ 13,422 15, 187 
Meliortiree: tistics.» 32,401 32, 257 
MeL VAG desire st wis cis 5 29, 464 32,692 
IMookeN a Wales. os. Ew a 206, 887 210, 443 
IM OOSOMOIN erect e sc. tats 5 13, 667 14,410 
ING PAWAIe: Shee cece cies LOR I2 20, 866 
North Battleford......... 71,300 71, 641 
Prin CQvAlbertna uss teat 132,192 129,314 
RICCINAmacae oer ate sc 1, 673, 896 1762) 722 
SOLOW teehee dha 19,097 19, 406 
HROSHOCTINUE ewe wee cae 11,341 13,031 
Sas kaoone moceasee weer 602, 786 650,552 
DNMAUNAVOMs.mehon ne ae ee on 17, 906 17,976 
Smite Currenten: so.ce.o. 72,136 77, 283 
BESS CNL Wee PE chuck oe ern: 25,791 26, 836 
Wingy eee tierce cst 11, 423 11, 828 
Wadenaa Sansa ck fore or 12,472 13, 804 
Wav irOUsaceehmictrais--tec cette sh. 11,448 11, 403 
Wey burns oy ce set. det 45, 601 47,749 
4g AVViril kee eo re RAMEE cto cin 15,055 15,021 
WAT Cite sl nictosy aa 11, 958 11, 830 
BOT ISEGI ee ae thesia eae g sh 71,033 77,385 
Totals, Saskatchewan..| 5,165,919 | 5,427,754 
Alberta 
AGhAbDISKAsseesrs rates - 11, 168 
athens ae acne caer 46, 156 43,946 
iBarrhoadae Ges. ss cee 12,764 16,548 
> PlaTIMOLE Mics cs cacao: 15,119 14,445 
Brpoksiimenttcn tees 18, 036 20, 825 
Blgany ate se pac, selse ks 1, 252, 889 1, 366, 635 
CHT eO CR was Meg Gaerne rae 33,570 36, 153 
War dstonaes ete ee: ° 18, 247 19,513 
GIES ISs) sted lin eis ane ee 13, 499 13, 870 
CO ALGGIOR cise oe doves salen e - 11, 283 
WOleTMIAN Makin ee Axi « hoes! 17, 281 15,410 
i D713) }0) teak ee Sie ee ae 12, 657 13, 136 
R iDngrhaavolelt i> Ota oeesewe eure ae 39, 896 40,419 
; BSE COULCOs. ois. fuss eu a 10, 044 - 
.- MATT ON GON ays oo Soko ok 1,388,050 1,568,367 
, LETT ETO baits oye ee Oe Tt REE 16, 867 17, 118 
MORIMIO Wie ooo. esta 36 - 10, 162 
(Grande Praine: ..i.i2 4. 33, 492 35,567 


Alberta—concluded 


Buighehiver sx sean he ie 
LTRS TELS ooops eetacttpoe en na 
PAS Olt Scat rea chereie os 


Maclicod eee wetter sont 


Stee aU eens Seca 
Stettler. case aerators: 
Stonyie ain arate sya: 
ROCESS. jdt alercaartccesls 2 


NVaiciwinielit ene eit grr. oe 
Wiestlocke. j.mersciactiicte os 
Wretaskiwitt mice sasece «ae: 


Totals, Alberta...... oe 
British Columbia 


IMD erivipewnaeh, Jo cei tee 
IATIMS ORONO Tenge eee 
Campbell River.......... 
@hemainuss te seecscetann: 
Ghilliwackceucrtmre. close. 
Cloverdales sen peo: 2 
GUYTENAV Eee hee oe 
GranbnoO lone aot tis cdelo es 
GTeStONK wey. bynes bisa nee 
Gum benlandwncs one see ae 
Dawson Creek......4.... 
DUNCAN asi coker Mire 


Ganveseres.ciok coc ortoeerr ae 
Grand: Blorks. 0) ies coe 
Greenwood’, «25... seuss: 


LODO ease etme ne 
WKGlOW Na ee tien ae ace 


Wiadner meets ttee cece ee 
adysimit atest ase 
Langley Prairie ......... 
Moeprittired: saan 


INanalmaOs Jesse cima ccere 
INelsonetsta. weer cane 
INewelDen verre. wie a aite os 
New Westminster........ 
Mccanwwallsiteyawe. hoses: 
@Oliete ee fre cee kaon. 
OSOVO08 cones oaeasoee. 
IPAnEsValley Miyecc esters alert 


Province and Post Office 


1947 
$ 


28, 248 
17, 281 
15,979 
11,718 
11, 654 
64,418 
23, 330 
34,248 
35,318 
19, 952 
12,155 
31, 288 
56, 672 
10,943 
22,744 
12,363 


15,301 


18,792 
11,363 


319, 489 


15,414 
20, 520 
10, 028 


17,954 
21,362 
18,631 
19,116 
26,310 
15, 634 
199, 303 
16,363 
110, 850 
11,933 
23,165 
22,273 
16,037 
22,719 
16,466 
65,755 
12, 437 
13,969 
20,961 
12,369 
20, 868 
19,357 
18, 607 
22,732 
10, 477 
11,697 
14,096 
16,993 
31,584 


5,005,011 | 5,453,360 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for the Years 


Ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948—concluded 


British Columbia 
—concluded 


Penticton tsseariemine sere 
PortiAlbericcer. sess 
Port Coquitlames.e ree 
BowellRivierseaasee ee 
PrinceiGeorge ae. 
Rrmcedkupertess.tee- i 
PIneCevon ad mene aee ee ot 
Qualicum Beach......... 
Quesnel sss Sete 


poral. ha AC is OOP IE 
MERU aaa Slo Ae ete 


Vernon... 
Victoria..... 


NVeSUV LEW er eer danys cei 
Wii beroc ica yuesiasee cere 
William's bakews. teas 


Totals, British Columbia 


Province and Post Office 


1947 1948 Province and Post Office 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ 
Yukon 
DD AWSOMS 3 once oe tere ee 14, 262 14,759 
68, 846 UorOlTely Wihitevblorse: saute oss ce 32,485 34, 167 
50, 000 55, 730 a 
10, 213 12,075 || Totals, Yukon......... 54,467 59,154 
27,336 30, 507 
48, 733 59,908 
73, 887 75,972 || Northwest Territories 
15, 308 16,302 
~ 1040s Vellowlknites.4-65.2ee eer 27,031 30, 864 
13, 286 17, 864 a | 
24, 603 28,665 || Totals, N.W.T.......... 40,150 44,567 
21,162 22,896 
23,2718 26,138 
13, 088 14,455 | Summary by Provinces 
17,190 20,381 
12,808 13,942 || Prince Edward Island.... 330, 812 340, 471 
- TOMAS fale NOviarSCOula emi tee 3,186,361 3,176, 084 
92,704 95,497 || New Brunswick.......... 2,477,509 | 2,553,072 
4,149, 995 A 7S OUST A QUCDEC ne. sateen ane. tae 17, 250,974 | 18,647,413 
4,516 GS-09 HOntariot 2.2 eee 81,392,810 | 33,799, 643 
921, 514 -1-0385,.268) | Mamitobans sete 6, 600, 813 7,069, 102 
11,325 |) Saskatchewan Daa |hc eal Meta ty f) 5, 427, 754 
13, 742 1G CAG SA PAUDECCA aie: tee ee ee 5,005,011 5, 453, 360 
10,360 13,021 |} British Columbia....... 7,972, 822 9,091,989 
23,103 25,488 | Yukon and N.W.T...... 94,617 103, 721 
UGA 14,128 ns 
—_____|—____—_] Totals................ 79,427,648 | 85,662,609 
4,972,822 | 9,091,989 |] P.C. of All Postal Revenue 90-0 93-5 


3.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1929-48 


Norr.—For the years 1867-1910, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288, and for 1911-28, p. 665 of the 1942 edition. 


Ex- 
penditures 


Net Ex- 
Year Revenue! | penditures 
$ $ 

BRO AS ala wee 31,170,904 | 33,483,058 
1030 ae as 32,969,293 | 35,036, 629 
193 betes 30,416,107 | 36, 292, 604 
1092 heres 32,476, 604 | 34,448,986 
O33 eens 30,825,155 | 30,167,827 
nUERY. Sea aie 30,367,465 | 29,202,730 
135 eee 31, 248,324 | 28,974,316 
1938Geeee ace 32,507,888 | 30,100, 102 
LEO Es nem oes 34, 274,552 | 30,538,575 
LOSSne eee 35,546,161 | 32,296, 805 


1 Exclusive of commissions and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. 


Surplus (++) Net 
Deficit (—) Year Revenue! 
$ $ 
2 DU lOsglelGo Uae etek 35, 288, 220 
— 2,067,336 11940 had aes 36, 729, 105 
—5,876,497 |]°1941....... 40, 383,366 
—1,972,382 |}*1942....... 45,993, 872 

+657, 828 ||41943....... 48 868, 762 
+1,164,735 #1944....... 61,070,919 
+2,274,008 1{1945....... 66,071, 815 
+2,407,786 || 1946....... 68, 635, 559 
31385000 W AGAT oe oar. 72,986, 624 
+3, 249, 356 77,770, 967 


35,456, 181 
36, 725, 870 
38, 699, 674 
41,501, 869 
44,741, 987 
48, 485, 009 
54, 629, 281 
57, 729, 646 
64, 213, 050 
67, 943, 476 


Surplus CE) 
Deficit (—) 


$ 


—167,961 
+38, 235 

+1, 683, 692 
+4, 492, 003 
+4, 126,775 
+12,585, 910 
+11, 442, 534 
+10, 905, 913 
+8, 773, 574 
+9, 827,491 


The gross 


revenue in the fiscal year 1940 was $44,208,369; in 1941, $48,143,410; in 1942, $55,477,159; in 1943, $59, 175, 138; 
in 1944, $73,004,399; in 1945, $79,533,903; in 1946, $83, 763, 007; in 1947, $86, 400, 951; and in 1948, $91, 613, 618. 


Postage.—The net revenue receipts shown in Table 3 are received mainly in 
The gross value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold 
during each of the latest nine fiscal years was: $29,530,247 in 1940, $31,425,593 in 
1941, $35,716,908 in 1942, $38,959,795 in 19438, $50,062,214 in 1944, $53,250,630 
in 1945, $52,135,846 in 1946, $55,263,063 in 1947, and $56,303,157 in 1948. Receipts 
from postage paid in cash were as follows: $11,792,311 in 1940 ,$13,459,526 in 1941, 
$15,777,816 in 1942, $16,057,366 in 1943, $18,728,050 in 1944, $20,498,106 in 1945, 
$23,252,162 in 1946, $24,312,374 in 1947 and $28,959,194 in 1948. 


the form of postage. 
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Section 2.—Auxiliary Postal Services 
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The auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money orders (including 


postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office Savings Bank. 


In 1868, 


there were 515 money-order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of 
$3,342,574; the following tables show the magnitude of operations in recent years. 
Statistical tables showing deposits with the Government Savings Banks and the 
business of the Post Office Savings Bank are included in the chapter on Currency 
and Banking (Chapter XXIV). 


4.—Operations of the Money-Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1938-48 


Notre.—For figures for 1868-1900, see the 1911 Year Book, p. 289; for 1901-31, the 1932 edition, p. 622; 
and for 1932-37, p. 666 of the 1942 edition. 


Money- 

Order 

Year Offices 

in 
Canada 
No. 

WOSS ate Aes erect 6, 840 
AOZORN ES iy ators 3 6, 976 
1940 Attar t a Fate 7,103 
LOA Tee, kate t Cally 
gO A ce eae ae een 7,198 
LORS mtr GAR) Ase tee 7,306 
1 O44 re eee, 7,362 
SEE GS (ass ae aie ee 7,406 
TOAO ee hetete rl ce: CRORE 
147 ieee cet Bec. 7,416 
1948 awareness Ae 7,546 


Orders 
Issued in 
Canada 


No. 


14,554,010 
14, 522, 060 
15, 161, 896 
16, 119, 586 
17, 465, 646 
18, 627, 228 
19, 554, 760 
20, 742, 643 
22,031, 756 
25, 184, 900 
27, 705, 523 


Value 
of Orders 
Issued 
in 
Canada 


$ 


144, 445, 972 
145, 204, 787 
156, 340, 540 
173, 565, 550 
205,675, 481 
236, 925, 920 
262, 297,331 
281, 890, 291 
290, 933, 503 
329, 557, 703 
370, 232, 987 


Value Payable in— 


Canada 


$ 


134, 262, 900 
135, 417,731 
148, 560, 567 
168, 548, 852 
202, 102, 135 
233,004, 136 
256, 630, 949 
276, 704, 712 
285,574, 174 
321, 728, 205 
359 , 683, 658 


Other 
Countries 


$ 
10, 183, 072 


5, 666, 382 
5, 185,579 
5,359, 329 
7, 829, 498 
10,599,329 


Value 
of Orders 
Issued 
in Other _ 
Countries, 
Payable in 
Canada 


; ath 


7,722,585 


5.—Money-Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-48 


Item and Province 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No. No. No. No. No. 
. Money-Order Offices in— 
‘" Princemoaward Island meek cece 74 77 75 75 76 
WN OVATSCOLIA As ott he ce toe Gs oa cas 499 503 492 497 502 
Ne WaAb DUNS WACKates fe hac Seer. cache cit 351 352 345 342 343 
ORE OSES eee cine Oe Ie RN ES Pare oe 1,645 1,673 1, 693 GAll! 1,762 
DEATION Pie ole Rieck Deke s 1,795 1,787 li 7eal iio 1,801 
VE RTIETO DO AeA ca 4 VAs ee asta nese es 518 521 512 523 528 
SHSKALCNEWARS scttaetclisc. Mumbo wets oti 1,068 1,076 1,085 1,088 1,094 
PATS OTE a eer Some ER ne none. 795 783 783 781 794 
STIs ee OI DINt caste scented bays sae 611 627 615 618 640 
MLCT INOS Sete ch She eter h ns cs Scns Nes 6 7 6 6 6 
MD OCAIS hes Sols zn eee ars 75002 7,406 THR! 7,416 7,546 
Money Orders Issued in— 

Prince td ward Island. esc. sc esses es 159,009 181, 925 202,585 220, 406 223,041 
PIOMAISCOLDL) 20s ck eee RE ee. 1,429, 291 1,551, 930 1,579,451 1,634,474 AS17374 
j We SPITS WICK: oc sash aces cb whehampeine 809, 385 888, 135 982, 667 1,110,518 1,353, 702 
MAUEDOU MONS T eRoOn bes Crus thue ewe 3,815,931 4,094, 144 4,551, 564 5,399, 122 5,992,709 
BAO ec orien wt cin, uclove,d Rates 4, 868, 743 5,067,895 | 5,306,932 6, 065, 536 6,906,321 
1. ECV GWOT Opie, tear ag yea Pa a a A 1,298, 225 1,372,181 1,451, 187 1, 654, 409 1, 845, 596 
SHRUG H EWEN 3, oc a:.taws £6 nies ans we 2,985,481 3, 2060028 leaves ls 420) |S, (Ody loo 3, 827, 780 
2 PROARIELCE pees pee hk ici} bade cen 2,119, 608 2,225,240 | 2,301,525 | 2,649,306 2,724,677 
Mrs olumbist.. csc. ..caienne ta 0 2,036, 047 2,118,494 | 2,293,385 | 2,666,225 2,979,418 
: os Le See RS peel Se eel a A alr 33, 040 36, 607 25,034 27,781 34, 902 
OTRAS Te one tes Waste eel hae 19,554,760 | 20,742,643 | 22,031,756 | 25,184,900 | 27,705,523 
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5.—Money-Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-48—concluded 


1946 
$ 


2,210,312 
20,028, 800 
13, 156, 393 
55, 045, 230 
68, 666, 973 
20,012,714 
50, 088, 498 
31,612, 167 
29, 633, 771 

478, 645 


1947 


$. 


2,406, 466 
19, 860, 591 
14,735, 693 
66,017, 162 
77,347,614 
22, 685, 194 
55,194,946 
36,615, 021 
34,161,178 

533, 835 


1948 
$ 


2,527,623 
21,088, 234 
16, 116, 942 
76, 889,175 
91,512, 464 
24, 247,664 
57,016, 049 
39,533, 100 
40,564, 045 

737, 689 


ee ee ee 


84, 645 
1, 237,002 
1,382,115 
4,201, 132 
7, 866, 535 


ee ee SS ees 


1, 201, 480 
15,012,999 
15,511, 658 
49,464, 662 
85,445, 872 
46,728, 702 
36, 838, 841 
20,480,915 
22,928,481 

97,544 


293,711,154 


1,311,873 
16,351,347 
17,073,577 
57,271, 560 
95,128,575 
50, 828, 039 
41,948, 858 
22, 880, 059 
25,421,174 

93,069 


328,303,131 


1,429,711 
18,307, 587 
18,029, 190 
66, 846,378 

108, 809, 663 
55, 088, 801 
44,017,374 
25,061, 187 
30, 211, 455 

119,520 


367,920,866 


Item and Province 1944 1945 
$ $ 
Value of Money Orders Issued in— 
Prince Wa wararesiandermaeceine eas 1,890,626 | 2,073,992 
INGVANSCOULAN pea teinie cements Arometts 18,112,995 | 19,979,308 
INGWrDronswilCK.ernericiaer orice eer 10,179,075 | 11, 696, 243 
Quebec. . eer ee eee eae 45,787,824 | 49,444,308 
OntariOwe ee eee ee eee oe 62,324,966 | 66,711,629 
Manitoba renee ec, Soon 17,948,431 | 19, 261,874 
Saskatchewan san ee foe ree eae 46,660,859 | 51,823,081 
A lbertarce eer: aint. kino eae ate: 30, 864,317 | 32,006, 669 
Brigisht@olumibian eect cra. eek ae 27,741,154 | 28,133,282 
BYE KOM ny renee tere eects Dhl eete 787, 084 759, 905 
Motalsec. ci eer ate 262,297,331 | 281,890,291 
No. No. 
Money Orders Paid in— 
Princeswdward island sa sosesae eee 73, 680 74, 787 
INOGVaRSCOLlAR ee ere as oo eee ne 1,014, 245 1,103, 218 
INGwabtunswick sess seein cae eae 1,024, 264 1,108, 460 
EYIYS OTe Okc causehk Aareeire ea Gmatmnae aes mecha eee Sooo MONS 3,400, 616 
ONtBATLOM eek teins eae ce ee 6,088,926 | 6,527,068 
Manitoba. th tc Mee eae ee ee 3,253,982 | 3,460,394 
Saskatchewan. sun atria ernment rene 2,253,451 2,390, 083 
JOH OY) Hs hake Ms Baines Sem Rtianis witch sate 1,048, 646 1,069, 728 
BritishaColumbiae cere cece a eee 1,273,078 1,341, 388 
TUKONGE dete cabs Ste cenit: src eect: eae ae 3,6 4, 
Totalsin. se chy aa Oe here 19,367,531 | 20,480,220 
ez ph $ $ 
Value of Money Orders Paid in— 
Rrincescdwardelslancen eee eee 1,211,019 1, 230, 365 
INO VALS COLIAIS Mare eceie rae see ee 13,453,928 | 14, 873,539 
INewa SrunsiwiC keer. sees erie tee eee eee 11,851,283 | 13,198,115 
Quechee yas Winn ee ee oe 43,104,432 | 45,558, 238 
ON EAT O Rete the ce sretsy: Cae aero ew: 75,799,038 | 82,783,810 
Mani to bangin c eh tr alana pce eta 42,975,351 | 46,285, 830 
Saskatchewan secre a eee 34,787,969 | 37,445, 812 
TN OYE) es oe a Rc PRR RR EL lo 20,157,066 | 20, 822,987 
BnitishaColumibiae: eer eae aes 20, 787,460 | 22,536,366 
WOT en heme eens 101, 765 110,905 
Totals Dn RRO OS Se A es ae ate 264,229,261 | 284,845,967 
Postal Notes— 
Rotalinotesnpa Gm sense setae ee oe No.} 11,178,915 | 10,852, 629 
Total value, including postal note 
SCLIP ae Pees ar oie Sines $ | 25,593,818 | 27,381,373 


9,940, 481 
26, 840, 747 


8,335, 143 
22,324, 040 


7,742, 159 
19,530, 959 


PART IX.—THE PRESS 


The tables of this Part, based on data obtained from Canadian Advertising 
have now been carried back to the latest complete pre-war year, viz., 1938, and 


are presented on pp. 788-793. 


One serious difficulty has been encountered in connection with the compilation 


of circulation figures. 


In the case of daily newspapers, reliable circulation figures 


are relatively easy to obtain since in their own best interest, such papers qualify 
for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation’s requirements. 
cases A.B.C. ‘net paid’ figures have been used. 


In such 


Me Kees. 
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In regard to weekly newspapers it is difficult to obtain reliable circulation 
figures from many of the weekly publishers who do not subscribe to the Audit 
Bureau. In these cases, therefore, total circulation (paid and free) has been taken 
where such figures are supported by sworn statements or some other reliable record. 


In the case of the weekly newspapers, however, the term ‘‘Controlled Dis- 
tribution” is frequently met with in their reports. Exactly what this term means 
is doubtful. In some cases ‘Controlled Distribution”? is probably legitimately 
subscribed and paid for, whereas in others the term may vaguely cover free dis- 
tribution with various degrees of control. 


It is considered to be unwise, therefore, to combine all such circulation figures. 
Yet, since “Controlled Distribution’? cannot be ignored, papers so reporting are 
shown separately in Table 5. 


As regards magazine circulation, the total net paid figures, as reported by 
publishers to the Audit Bureau (including bulk sales) have been used. In the 
relatively few cases where such figures were not available, minimum publishers’ 
claims or sworn statements have been accepted. 


Daily Newspapers.—Three types of daily newspapers are published in Canada, 
English-language, French-language and foreign-language newspapers. The number 
of these papers has remained about the same from 1938 to 1947. Tables 1 and 2 
show the increasing circulation during this period. 


French daily newspapers have, as would be expected, a wide circulation in the 
Province of Quebec and some of the larger of these papers have been established in 
the Province for over 60 years. Ten of the 11 French-language papers are published 
in this Province, the other being in the adjoining Province of Ontario. Over 93 p.c. 
of the total circulation of the English and French dailies is in the urban centres 
of 20,000 population or over. 


Weekly Newspapers.*—The weekly newspapers have a somewhat wider 
circulation; only 61 p.c. of the stated circulation of weekly English-language news- 
papers (exclusive of the ‘Controlled’ circulation given in Table 5), is in cities of 
20,000 population or over and about 80 p.c. of the French-language weeklies. 


Canada is well served by foreign-language weekly newspapers. In 1947, 
these newspapers had a stated circulation of 196,930 copies among which Ukrainian 
papers had a circulation of 65,791 copies, German 36,070, Yiddish 28,262 and 
Polish 15,566 copies. 


Other Publications and Periodicals.—Table 7 gives the number of publica- 
tions, other than newspapers, published in Canada. Monthly and weekly magazines 
and periodicals enjoy the largest circulation while those dealing with home, social 

and welfare, and agricultural and rural topics, religious, trade, industry and related 
publications are the most popular types. 


* Including a very few semi- and tri-weekly newspapers. 
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3.—_Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting Daily and Weekly English 
Language Newspapers in Urban Centres of 20,000 Population or Over, 1946 and 1947 


Census 
1941 1946! 1947 
House- : ara i 
Cian Cone holds Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. || No. | jation | N°- | tation | N° | tation | N®- | lation 

Montreal ncctaeen eee 203, 685 3 223° 204 4 288,3392} 3 235, 222 4 347, 7663 
FROLONULO: sa.ise cocina e 175, 736 3 694,477 4 903, 8244 4 741,449 3 925, 5624 
Wancoluvien:cpmeneace eer 80, 826 3 255, 156 1 3, 750 3 256, 712 1 3, 750 
Winnipeg s.npochyese etree 59, 607 2 133, 265 1 4,019 2 142, 647 1 4,274 
lalhosndbyon@eenoeagsacous. 43,076 1 71,486 | Nil - i 67,371 Nil - 
Ottawa... Sree eee ee. 35, 601 2 100, 616 se - 2 105, 684 > - 
Quebec. Snkeerere ee 28,170 1 5, 206 ce - 1 5,105 Me - 
Windsor’ 4.me ee teevainec 26, 126 1 61, 592 ie - 1 62,739 < - 
cdimontoneep eee ere nee 24,700 2 63, 149 1 2,000 2 61,796 1 2,000 
Calgary aan . chee 25,387 2 58,743 | Nil - 2 64,218 | Nil - 
HonGdonleen miei ees 21,050 i 64, 863 Mt - 1 65, 506 - 
Ela literate cere: are 15, 089 4 119, 293 f - 2 120, 167 ss - 
Wierd unre nc meeriio sc 16,184 |} Nil - 2 26,409 |} Nal - 2 25, 7065 
REZIN a heehee soe 15,390 1 38,366 1 2,016 1 39, 604 1 2,016 
DAMM OMNGE Me eae ola re 12,241 1 41, 849 1 5, 100 1 44,146 1 5,250 
WiCtODl ase nen ke meirenr ne 13, 236 2 38, 700 1 23, 943 6 2 41,425 1 25, 5296 
SASKALOONG she eeeg etree sie: 11,461 1 27,182°} Nil - 1 29,588 | Nil - 
hreeeRivierss... ces. 7,688 || Nil - 1 3,810 || Nil - 1 3,810 
Sherbrooke..:.::22.2... 7,770 1 9,310 1 3,000 1 9,279 1 3,000 
Koaitehenensamcse ee ose 9,215 1 19,180 | Nil = 1 19,762 | Nil - 
1B Rill gee aid ee iat ae 6,427 || Nil - 8 - Nil - MZ - 
Saodbury.tews sees. 7,685 1 - il 1,500 1 13205 7 - 
IBranuhordeaacesait een 8, 543 1 15,295 | Nil ~ 1 T5746" Nal - 
MortaWilliamie. sneer: 6, 763 1 10, 990 s - 1 11, 689 “ - 
SEiCatharines serene ee 8,008 it 16,019 we - 1 16, 216 4 - 
Konpstonee amas earn 7, 226 it 16, 291 “f - 1 16, 706 - 
Oshawa serme ccc at 6, 837 1 9,923 os - 1 8,061 1 3,500 
EEIMMINS + hl en mee ee 6, 691 1 10, 622 2,897 1 11,605 1 2,897 
SVANne yaw eee A aae 5,703 1 PAL BS || INDI = 1 22,483 | Nil = 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 6,307 it 9,401 ss ~ 1 8, 948 “ - 
Peterborough........... 6,364 1 12,743 1 Cee 1 13,498 1 4,924 
GiaceiBayapen. nce 4,828 1 - Nil - 1 - Nil - 
PorteATehureepe ae cee re 5, 920 1 9,988 S - 1 10, 241 s§ ~ 
Gueln heen a eee 5, 939 1 10,367 oe - 1 11,091 ef - 
Monctonies.c a: cases onto 1 16,304 ss - 1 17,410 se - 
New Westminster....... 5, 806 1 6, 429 1 5, 259 1 6, 535 2 8,009 
Moose: Jaws ee eee 5, 424 1 7,092 7 - 1 GOL |e NOE - 
Niagara Falls..-........ by DIS 1 9,750 | Nil - 1 9,521 os - 
Shawinigan Falls....... 3,820 |} Nil - 2 4,7005] Nil - % 4,700° 
atc bine een eee or. 4,258 a = 1 6, 5008 “ - 1 7, 025% 

1 Revised figures. 2Includes 2 national weekend and 1 Saturday edition. 3 Includes 
1 national weekend and 1 Saturday edition. 4 Includes 1 national weekend. 5 Includes 1 
bilingual. 6 Includes 1 Saturday edition. 7 Ceased publication. sBilingual. 


4.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting Daily and Weekly French 
Language Newspapers in Urban Centres of 20,000 Population or Over, 1946 and 1947 


Census 
1941 19461 1947 
House- : : a 
Gan Contes Holds Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- | Cireu- 
No. No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation 
Montréal ia ys. satis oes 203, 685 5 296, 764 8 851, 875? 5 315, 234 8 890, 5212 
Winnipeg 7a § nee ee 59,607 |} Nil - 1 7,981 || Nil - 1 8,470 
Ottawahtin+ noes. 35, 601 1 23,482 | Nil - 1 2B 28 eNGL - 
Quebecsnis eae 28,170 2 189, 184 1 17,500 2 197, 264 1 17,500 
HraOONGON {50 dae se de cas 24,700 || Nil - 1 3,673 || Nil - 1 3,673 
ABhreowersisn eee meee 7,688 il 16, 839 2 6, 068 1 18, 245 2 6, 190 
Sherbrooke ae Wee 7,770 1 13,457 1 27,737 1 15,195 1 2st 
DEL thai ae Oh ee 8 Se ee 6,427 |} Nil - 2 7,106 |} Nil - 2 7,106 
Sucbunyieee so eee eee 7,685 sy - 1 1,975 - 1 1,975 
Moneton 74,08. 2a. «vane 5, 121 4 - 1 9, 134 “s - 1 8, 294 
Shawinigan Falls....... 3, 820 ss - 5 11,1593] “ ~ 5 16, 427 
1 Revised figures. 2 Includes 2 Saturday and 1 Sunday edition, 3 Circulation for 1 paper 


not given, 
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5.—Controlled Circulation! of English Language? Urban Weeklies, 1938-47 


1939 


Circu- 
lation 


1941 


No. 


Circu- 
lation 


Nore we 


wh 


41,650 


Circu- 
lation 


Ree OO 


Or 


— 


Circu- 


— et et DO 


3 
Nil 


— 


3 
Nil 


weal 


No. 


1938 
Province and City 
Circu- 
No. lation 
Quebec— 
Montredicc.c twee ceucss os 3 13, 217 
IV OrGUne gers to ccs oee ok 2 31,500 
WVGSGIMOUNG h cyratcte s:cte cron oe 1 7,200 
OPlersterete ca. kemere te hale i 17, 600 
Ontario— 
Eisen Gotan ee sere sr eo 1 28,500 
FOTO wea cterdines been Tereies eee 1 20, 000 
SL OUORLO sevkidecce an rae ae 22 276,578 
OEhorsiesctcae eos ne: 10 69, 500 
Manitoba— 
Vin peace gsr eee ee 4 80, 390 
Others eit. cskiowe oes. 3 10, 850 
Saskatchewan— 
IM QOSCHIAWhida clos asics eo oes 1 5, 800 
Saskatoomwemce neon es. 2 21,000 
Alberta— 
dys haavarey Relikeemerne ao eect 1 4,300 
OGiieras we seivetsahe. 3 6,041 
British Columbia— 
IVAN COUVETooe totais saris Gor if 38, 800 
OtNerste materi s. 4 11, 600 
1943 
Circu- 
No. lation 
Quebec— ; 
Mintrenle suas. wn. dicereis cin cc: Nil - 
VON CUTIE eave cn setae ete te il 15,000 
Wiestimountec. tec. cme. k 1 7, 200 
hers ee ye asda tide 1 - 
Ontario— 
JEENTAIRF Oe ge beeen ee 1 28, 500 
POndonenhaccinan aes 1 20, 000 
EP OrontOurce actaetieemninwe. 16 191, 850 
OLDOPSeRG acct cee ae 10 50, 600 
Manitoba— 
SUV ANTICS Loe sia ese Seren. gas 2 28, 200 
Obhers te edit see Nil - 
Saskatchewan— 
NT OOSGUAWeaeianc ce siaciee 1 6, 200 
SSK ELEOO I E telarsteieyetere. oom ate 7 1 10, 100 
Alberta— 
iCHerONEON sy.ce stots «ste 2 10,354 
ON OG Ee co tekicth Cates Nil - 
British Columbia— 
WAUCOUMEDS Fil... nthe t 7 34, 650 
"CARAS cee Se ee ha eta oa 2 4,450 


1 Circulation not reported in all cases. 


2 
Nil 


=" 


2 
Nil 


6, 200 
10, 100 


10,354 


33, 260 
4,450 


1940 
Circu- 
No. lation 
2 13,207, 
Z 32,500 
1 7, 200 
1 if 
1 28,500 
1 20, 000 
29 254, 200 
14 94, 700 
5 89, 450 
2 6,350 
1 5, 800 
2 21,000 
1 2,500 
1 2,500 
7 33,550 
3 5, 450 
1945 
Circu- 
No. lation 
% 40, 800 
Nil - 
1 7, 200 
2 15,000 
1 28,500 
1 20,000 
15 | 140,050 
11 allen Wess 
B4 28, 200 
Nil - 
1 6, 200 
1 10, 100 
2 10,354 
Nil - 
7 33, 950 
2 4,450 


3 
Nil 
1 
Nil 
2 
Nil 


5 
2 


16,000 


7,500 
15,000 


28, 500 
20,000 
97, 650 
54,275 


58,710 
6,015 


10, 354 


27,450 
4,450 


3 
Nil 
1 
Nil 
1 
Nil 


5 
2 


1942 


Circu- 
lation 


69, 450 


5, 800 
11,500 


14,385 


16,000 
15,000 


28, 500 
25,000 
101, 150 
33,925 


59,060 
6, 200 
7, 854 


26, 700 
4,450 


2 Tn addition controlled circulation of French language 
newspapers was: 2 with 46,500 in 1938 to 1940; 3 with 25,483 in 1941; 3 with 32,407 in 1942; 1 with 12,500 in 
1943 to 1945; and 1 with 15,000 in 1946 and 1947, 


3 Includes West Vancouver from 1938 to 1945, 
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6.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Weekly Foreign Language Newspapers, 


1938-47 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
pn = ie |No| CREE |No.| CROE|o)] <Che No) eCaee nee eee 
Bulgariansc ah onsen en hs Nil < Nil - Nil bs Nil “ Nil = 
Chinegsesi. 0. Boch voce bets re - ef - 3 - ¥ ~ . - 
Wanishaitcee nesses eae 1 3,800 | 1 3,800 | “ - ¥ - : - 
Pinhisl) og ieoe ee eet 1 2,000] 1 2,000] 2 5,000 | 2 4,760} 3]| 10,120 
Gerhian 8 ea era 71 35,378 | 7] 40,194] 5] 30,508] 6| 29,997] 6] 29,673 
Ishiineeha Rinne Sacee Meg aga. 2 tera LO |: 13, 200 3 13, 200 3 13, 200 1 6, 200 
Lcolandicy aecnes tel e?e>) sa BA 13/125 1: t3chay 01d, 425°) 18, | 18 Ate fe eh ob hae eon 
pattem eee get ane lite bo 31] 11,515} 2] 13,947] 1] 10,400] 1] 10,400 | Nil 
AT UANI An eee eee ok ck ole Nil ~ Nil - Nil - Nil - 1 2 
INORWEDIAN er tanita. cele tn 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 4,020] 1 6, 422 
ELF eR ae El aay ae | ~185160.| 18 | 18,876.) 43) 189876") 13 |2ft7.452 een ph 17.008 
Slovak & a stusehee.e ...{ Nil - Nil 5 Nil - Nil - Nil * 
Shins ce eee Roepe eee 2 2 2 2 2 2 31] 5,300] 3] 13,099 
Dkcraininns.:/t.0vescdhe tae 4| 39,359] 4] 40,261] 4] 40,261] 4] 41,107] 5| 47,635 . 
Sdn. oy moms eee, won tan ibs 8; 067-1 (34) | 119, 967.1189) 119506771 43°! 9 31, 868 Io anakies 
Vie lnvtehaena Lee 1 2,300] 1 2,500} 1 2,500 | 1 2,500 | 1 2,500 
1943 LW ello otoas 19468 a 
No.| irew Inyo] Gisew |avo,| Sirew Ino.) Glew hvo,| Gizew 
Be nlonranercere seas cena Nil - 1 1,000 1 1,000 1 1,000 if 1,000 | 
GUINeee Stake - ie | NATE Aoteee ETNIES te ere a | ee : 
Danian tee Raeoe asa Y = se . < f = ~ : = . 
Binnish.”6 cack wher ait, sores: 2 5,860 | 2 6,539 | 2 de lOlaly 22 7,600 | 2 7,900 
Gorman, do"y.te, eee te 6| 30,234] 6] 30,4899] 6| 30,695| 7] 32,635] 6| 36,070 4 
Hungarian.........0....... 1} 4,000} 1{ 4,000] 1] 4,000] 1| 3,450] 1] 3,450 | 
Tolandic & ences. 8) }8 13, 425)) Ble 13495 | Bol 48.426.) el; 18,425 0 oe eae 
talons: te eects cee Nil = Nil = Nil 4 Nil = Nil - : 
Lithuadian eebeearacete.: 1 2 1 2 1 cae 1 2 1 2 : 
Norvogiantt) eee 1| 6,422/ 11 6,422! 1| 6,422} 11 6,422| 1] ~ 6,492 
Polish, Eid ease ee Bij 14, 988i). 3.) 14,810.) Bob 15 OLS 3 fb /O0e Pathe laut q 
Slovakiacdt, okt eatee cle Nilyor hae = Mite 1} 2,500) 1] 2,500! 1] .2,500 om 
Swedishiet-s,. J Maketa dct us 3] 13,099} 3] 13,099] 3] 13,099/ 3] 13,099] 3] 13,099 
Wikrainiane ss. face santeed.. 6] 61,635} 6] 63,210! 6| 63,937| 6] 64,937] 7 65 791 
Yiddish. ..........0......4] 8 | 26,518 | 3) 26,948.) 3} 28,262] 3 | 28,262)" 31° "28 2Gg aie 
WAG OSIA ee hee a eae 1 2,500 1 2, 500 1 2, 500 1 2, 500 1 3,445 f 
a 
1 Includes papers for which no circulation was reported, 2 Not available, 3 Revised, a 
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CHAPTER XX.—DOMESTIG TRADE 


CONSPECTUS 
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PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


The different directions that economic development has taken across Canada and 
the diverse resources of various parts of the country have led to a vast exchange 
of products. The task of providing goods and services where they are required 
for consumption or use by the widely scattered population of 12,883,000 (1948 
estimate) accounts for a greater expenditure of economic effort than that required 
for the prosecution of Canada’s great volume of foreign trade, high though the 
Dominion ranks among the countries of the world in this field. 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated:.it encompasses all values added to 
commodities traded in, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services 
connected with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a 
wide sense it embraces various professional and personal services including those 
directed to the amusement of the people, such as theatres, sports, etc. However, not 
all phases of this broad field are covered here; the arrangement of material in a 
volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of interpretation from 
various angles and cross reference to other chapters is a more convenient way of 
dealing with certain subjects. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 
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Section 1.—The Grain Trade 


Subsection 1.—Governmental Agencies Regulating or Co-operating 
with the Grain Trade 
The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada are: the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, which administers the provisions of the Canada Grain 
Act, 1930; and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, 1935. An account of the organization and functions of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners appears at pp. 481-482 of the 1941 Year Book. 
An article on the operations of the Wheat Board is included in the 1939 Year Book. 
That material is brought up to date in the 1947 edition. 


Subsection 2.—Distribution, Storage and Inspection of Field Crops 


The dominant feature of the disposition of Canadian wheat for the past four 
years has been the heavy export movement of this grain. During each of the 
crop years 1943-44, 1944-45 and'1945-46, exports of wheat and wheat flour exceeded 
340,000,000 bu. In two of these years, 1943-44 and 1945-46, exports actually 
exceeded production and this, coupled with somewhat heavier than usual domestic 
use, steadily reduced stocks of wheat so that the carryover at the beginning of 
1946-47 was at an extremely low level. The harvesting of a 413,700,000 bu. crop 
in 1946, when added to carryover stocks at Aug. 1, gave a total wheat supply of 
487,300,000 bu. This supply was lower than that of any other year since 1938-39. 
Both exports and domestic use were reduced in 1946-47 thus reflecting the low level 
of available supplies. The carryover at the end of the crop year (Aug. 1, 1947) 
was still at a very low ebb. Of the 242,900,000 bu. of wheat and flour exported in 
1946-47, slightly over 160,000,000 bu. went to the United Kingdom. Other major 
recipients were Belgium with 9,500,000 bu. and the Netherlands with 7,600,000 bu. 


Use of wheat in Canada dropped from 163,000,000 bu. in 1945-46 to 157,100,000 
bu. in 1946-47. The decline is largely accounted for by reductions in the quantities 
used by industry and for human food. 


1.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat and Wheat Flour, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1942-47 


(Millions of Bushels) 

Item 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
MEAT EVOVOIAUS ul waren mame ae ters? 480-1 423-8 594-6 356-5 258-1 73-6 
HOFOUUCTION SE Sack Meas tet tc ceiculem acest 314-9 556-6 284-5 416-6 318-5 413-7 

TIN POL OS Se tect ie a/c: chee cleiaie orse Milotole reps Siess Nil Nil 0-4 0-4 0-1 1 
- Totals, Supply............. 795-0 980-4 879-5 773-5 576-7 487-3 
PREXESO US Be eee orators, Sle 2 + acslove Gia ae aiieisletele % 225-8 214-7 343-8 342-9 340-1 242-9 
BD ICSUIC NISL oe tale ajeic'sis soos sec eins bates 145-4 171-1 179-2 172-5 163-0 157-1 
Totals, Disposition........ 371-2 385-8 523-0 §15-4 503-1 400-0 
MONE. PETS Loh. b.ais oc aie\s bin:oycie 1 'eieyed. 423-8 594-6 356-5 258-1 73°6 87-3 


1 Less than 100,000 bu. 
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The domestic and export trade in Canada’s five principal grain crops are shown 
in some detail in Table 2. Exports of wheat and oats were substantially lower than 
in 1945-46, while barley and rye showed sharp increases. Exports of flaxseed were 
very small. The feeding of live stock and poultry each year accounts for large 
quantities of grain, over 500,000,000 bu. being used for this purpose in both 1945-46 
and 1946-47. 


2.—Distribution of Canadian Grain Crops, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1947 
(Millions of Bushels) 


Item Wheat! Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
Carryovierrpaue ciel G4 Gites igre cea ee eee 73-6 77-5 29-9 0-8 137, 
Prodwetionnan WO4GR gastos eects one eee ee nee 413-7 371-1 148-9 8-8 6-4 
ENA POLS Reese FM olin eaten crate cath ake Wis ocuoneebnee, a hoeaees 2 2 0-2 2 2 
Totals; SUDD Ys isso: cee ecw kids ee mics 487-3 448-6 179-0 9-6 8-1 
ESPORUSMMUceLINsiOt CLAN ct ate csi tee ae ee here ketene 242-9 29-8 7-5 5-3 0-1 
Domestic Use— 
MIM ANT GONSUMIDUION sa ntr is sciaiee ate eiierent ete nero: 53-3 4.9 0-4 0-1 2 
Ani al feedcand:WAStG. chs coca cae iene 69-6 318-4 118-8 1-8 1-3 
SECU IITOMeNts ye aes cte eed ae tes eae Pe 33-2 25-8 12-6 1-3 0-9 
Mnraustrialsuse see ceoe tec ee ote cease ene 1-0 2 10-6 0-4 5-0 
Totals, Disposition................... 490-0 378-9 149-9 8-9 7-3 
Carryover July Sie 1a470eds Nils as ha der 87-3 69-7 90:1 1} 0-7 0-8 
1 Includes wheat flour. 2 Less than 100,000 bu. 


The 1947-48 Grain-Marketing Policy.—During the crop year 1947-48 
the gap between world grain supplies and requirements was very wide. Crops in 
the normal deficit areas of the world were poor and, despite large shipments from 
the major exporting nations, the grain supply situation remained quite stringent 
throughout the crop year. Bread rations had to be maintained and even reduced 
in some countries. At the same time plans for the rehabilitation of live stock were 
postponed and it was not possible to build up reserve grain stocks of any consequence. 
Canada’s 1947 crop was not large and with carryover stocks at July 1, 1947, at 
near minimum levels, exports of wheat and flour in terms of wheat reached only 
195,000,000 bu., the smallest annual shipment of any crop year since 1938-39, 
~ when 160,000,000 bu. were exported. Exports of coarse grains during 1947-48 
were also on a much reduced scale. 


Wheat.—The 1947 Parliament amended the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 
1935, to provide the powers required by the Board to carry out the Government 
grain policy. The amendments became effective on Aug. 1, 1947. The Act, as 
amended, authorized the continuation of the same system of marketing wheat and 
pooling of wheat delivered by producers. The most significant change was the 
substitution of a five-year pool period extending from Aug. 1, 1945, to July 31, 
1950, for the previous system of separate pools for each crop year. During the 
war period the power to control interprovincial and export trade in wheat had been 
delegated to the Canadian Wheat Board by Orders in Council, but by the terms of 
the amended Act these powers were provided by statute until July 31, 1950. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR CAPACITY T9e 


On Sept. 15, 1947, price ceilings on bread and flour were suspended by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. On the same day the Canadian Wheat Board 
discontinued the payment of the drawback on flour and wheat products, milled 
or processed from wheat of Western Canada grain. During the crop year 1947-48 
the Wheat Board made payments on participation certificates issued to farmers 
in the 1944 crop year. The Minister of Trade and Commerce announced that 
producers would receive a total of $66,000,000 as additional payment which would 
amount to 18-677 cents per bu. on the higher grades of wheat. 


On Mar. 25, 1948, an increase was announced of 20 cents per bu., effective 
Apr. 1, in the initial payment made to farmers by the Canadian Wheat Board, this 
to ke retroactive on all wheat delivered by farmers to the Board since Aug. 1, 1945. 
The increase brought the initial payment up to the level at which Canada was 
selling wheat to Britain in the second year of the four-year United Kingdom- 
Canada wheat contract. That price, fixed at $1-55 per bushel, was advanced 
to $2-00 plus carrying charges, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, in the third 
year of the agreement commencing Aug. 1, 1948. 


Coarse Grains.— Price ceilings on feed grains were removed on Oct. 22, 1947. 
The Government announced, however, that the feed grain freight assistance policy 
woula remain in effect. The subsidies on grains for live-stock feeding were also 
discontinued on Oct. 22. These subsidies amounted to 25 cents per bu. on wheat 
and barley and 10 cents per bu. on oats. Due to the shortage of feed grains in 
Canada in the crop year 1947-48, the Canadian Wheat Board on Sept. 13 advised 
the trade that, with minor exceptions, the issuance of export permits to cover 
exports of oats and barley, whole or otherwise processed, would not be approved 
during the remainder of the 1947-48 crop year. The exceptions were: registered 
and certified oats and barley, oats and prepared feed for certain destinations under 
Government established quotas, rolled oats, oatmeal and oat groats, barley malt 
and pot and pearl barley. The Board continued to collect equalization fees for 
exports of these products. ‘Towards the end of the crop year it was possible to ease 
the restriction on exports and on Apr. 1, 1948, the Board advised that authorization 
would be given to export limited quantities of oats and barley to any destination. 
Offers, however, had to be made for human consumption within International 
Emergency Food Committee allocations. On May 13 a further modification was 
made which authorized the export of limited quantities of oats prior to Aug. 1, 
1948, and limited quantities of barley prior to Sept. 1, 1948, to any destination 
without regard to I.E.F.C. regulations. 


Licensed Grain Elevator Capacity.—At Dec. 1, 1947, total licensed grain 
elevator capacity in Canada stood at 482,425,000 bu., compared with 495,242,000 bu. 
in 1946. Western country elevators with their annexes made up over one-half of 
this total with 264,668,000 bu. capacity. Capacity for storing grain at the Lakehead 
was 76,267,000 bu., and West Coast, St. Lawrence and Maritime ports had faci- 
lities for holding 47,387,000 bu. ready for overseas movement. The detailed table 
giving grain elevator capacities formerly introduced here will be found in Section 3, 
Subsection 1, of this Chapter, at p. 803. 
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3.—Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1946 and 1947 


Western 
Division 


1947 


Eastern 
Division 


68,977 
Nil 


1946 
Eastern 
Division | Total 
bu. bu. 
Nil 284, 606, 674 
2,912,302) 4,776,488 


2,912,302) 289,383, 162 


97,217,752 
55,921,370 
2,833, 755 
5,153,970 
2,751,664 
32,726 
716,400 


308 , 665, 822 
3,020, 168 


311,685, 990 


90,466,390 
55,567,860 
5,494, 760 
4,371,310 
42,000 
1,250 
1,653,075 


Nil 
976,793 


976, 793 


61,940 


308 , 665, 822 
3,996,961 


312, 662, 783 


90,528,330 
55, 656, 216 
5,564, 882 
4,408, 667 
4,605,359 
10,290 
1,653,075 


5,759,049) 454,010,799] 469,282,635 


Western 
Division 
bu. 

Spring wheat...........:....] 284, 606, 674 
Winter wheats. seamen eee 1,864, 186 
Totals, Wheat:....... 286,470, 860 
Osta aun eee deters 97,148,775 
Barley 24 tee a toe ate oie 55,921,370 
FUVGs 3.2 ee oo a oko e eis 2,822,515 
I AXS COG Aan eerste cre est 5, 104,080 
Corn: eee eae ee 61,500 
Buckwheat wercwnn cece e.c. 6,250 
Mixedieraingenenty ots cteter 716, 400 
Totals, Grain....... 448,251,750 


5,806,967| 475,089,602 


4.—Lake Shipments of Grain from Fort William and Port Arthur, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1946 and 1947 


1946 


Total 
Shipments 


To 
Canadian 
Ports 


1947 


To 
U.S. 
Ports 


Total 
Shipments 


Grain To 

Canadian 
Ports 
Wiheatitascuec mare ees bu.| 176,738, 239 
Oatseee Pees ee sf 49 327,544 
Barley © once oe ss 30,049,959 
Riveaeen Rie seni aur Acre, ee 1,082,056 
laxseed acveiyva doen e 


2,970, 283 


54,283,778 
12,995, 868 
3,958,312 

1,631, 285 

365,251 


73,204,494 


231,022,017 
62,323,412 
34,008, 271 

2,713,341 
3,335,534 


333,402,575 


164,328,848 
47,923,326 
24,860,365 

2,530, 242 
1,339,983 


240,982,764 


11,477,918 
2,388, 009 
6,361, 608 
2,245 , 983 

Nil 


22,473,513 


175, 806,761 
50,311,335 
31,221,973 

4,776,225 
1,339,983 


263,456,277 


Screenings seen ton 24,503 


114, 878 


139,381 


97,128 


116,567 


5.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1938-47 


Norse.—Figures for the crop years 1922-29 are given at p. 626 of the 1931 Year Book; for 1930-36 at p. 512 
of the 1943-44 edition; and for 1937 at p. 816 of the 1947 edition. 


Item and Crop Year Wheat 
bu. 
Receipts— 
OSS eee Maye oa te ni: eee ene 118,582, 130 
MOBO Ma Mr od vie hah eee 224,541,409 
OA Ree Stee cha ore Pees 240,412,659 
OAT igen eee 294,736,497 
TOE WAC Ee SI Smee re opamp | Vo oe 282,400,393 
DAS Sere Tab ota Ae nS colin 219, 652, 250 
1044 ite tae ie os «ees 254,389, 628 
SY. ae dies is en Ae eet 365,444,773 
LOL GIES aera es ees 318,075,743 
TOA UBee ae coe hPAah wicca 255,286,775 
Shipments— 
1938 Sire tee eee rion es 119,884,101 
TOS OW wees dian nee. colton 188,113,064 
LOS QR 2 eeprom: 221,558,877 
AO4 Vie a Fai BOR eae 289 , 226,546 
GATS SS oR tent cpenertic. heres 282,022,653 
LOASA MA, cee erate Re eae 241,277,883 
1944) oie ee erste ee ee 248,581,173 
OAD TATE epa eed. sates tee 385,086, 106 
AOAC aor, tg ote oat eerie 338, 462, 187 
LOST OC Ee See Ree PAS SUB E) OV its 


Oats 
bu. 


7,496, 487 
16,024,099 
15,204, 169 

7,958,781 

5,468, 716 

9,785,401 
18,838,600 
44,726,587 
70,013, 108 
63,764,776 


7,358, 685 
13,763,219 
17,360, 438 

8,319,274 

5,377,665 

9,214,194 
17,221,335 
39, 039,333 
70,460,215 
68,714, 833 


Barley 
bu. 


27,610,593 
24,845,946 
14,340,317 
8,937,925 
7,240,814 
5,278,318 
20,806,305 
27,047,192 
30, 789 , 084 
22,719,533 


27,090, 701 
24,626,489 
14, 784, 608 
9,358,776 
5, 658, 168 
5,348,513 
17,164,441 
30,943,479 
28,472,958 
24,378,351 


Rye 


bu. 


1,400, 923 
891,751 
2,163, 482 
906,154 
785 , 929 
458,978 
739,090 
2,632,303 
1,938, 882 
5, 663, 823 


1,180,127 
1,045,658 
1,927,316 
1,048,997 

777, 623 

556.151 

829, 960 
2,315, 638 
2,482,487 
5, 612, 148 


bu. 


482,529 
547,082 
666, 436 
2,206, 498 
1,912,528 
1, 244, 032 
752,512 
1,869, 128 
3,669,449 
1,302,023 


482,529 
547, 083 
613,212 
2,212,699 
1,873,895 
1,223,582 
628,979 
1,369,573 
3,727,565 
1,717,100 


Flaxseed |/Total Grain 


bu. 


155,572, 662 
266,850, 287 
272,787,063 
314,745,855 
297,808,380 
236,418,979 
295,526,135 
441,719,983 
424,486,261 
348, 736,930 


155,996, 143 
228,095,513 
256,244,451 
310, 166, 292 
295,710,004 
257,620,323 
284, 425, 888 
458,754,129 
443,555,412 
351, 456, 009 
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Wheat Flour.—The 1946-47 crop year brought with it an all-time high of 
wheat-flour production, amounting to 28,588,456 bbl., this figure being more than 
double the 1937-38 production of 12,867,728 bbl. Domestic disappearance of 
flour in 1946-47 decreased from 12,273,843 bbl. in 1945-46 to 11,660,184 bbl. in 
1946-47, while Canadian customs exports of wheat flour advanced from 13,786,177 
bbl. in 1945-46 to 17,660,109 bbl. in 1946-47 or by 28-1 p.c., a reflection of increased 
production of Canadian mills, coupled with heavy demands from foreign markets. 

During the 1946-47 season, the mills operated at 100-8 p.c. of their rated 
capacity, this being accomplished by certain of the mills exceeding their monthly 
rated capacity through operating more than the customary number of working 
days per month. Statistics of employees, value of products, etc., for flour and 
feed mills for 1946 are given in Table 14 of the Manufactures Chapter at p. 566. 


Section 2.—Live-Stock Marketings* 


After the outbreak of war in 1939, there was a great increase in the demand 
for live stock and live-stock products in the form of meats, dairy products, poultry 
and eggs. These products were not only required in greater volume during the 
war years to meet the needs of the United Kingdom and her allies, but also to meet 
the demand in Canada which had expanded sharply as a result of greater purchasing 
power in the hands of the consumers. In the first full post-war year, declines 
occurred in commercial marketings of all classes of live stock compared with the 
previous year. Marketings of hogs in particular showed a sharp drop of 1,400,000 
head. Cattle, calves, sheep and lambs, though they fell below the record high 
levels of 1945, showed comparatively minor declines. 

Cattle marketed in Canada in 1946 numbered 1,900,768, as compared with 
2,024,025 in 1945. Marketings of calves totalled 795,331 as compared with 830,346 
in 1945. Marketings of hogs through commercial channels in 1946 totalled 4,465,260 
as compared with 5,867,276 in 1945. Marketings of sheep and lambs were 1,162,786 
in 1946 as compared with 1,254,672 in 1945. 

The interprovincial and export movement of all classes of live stock in 1946 
showed decreases from the previous year. Total shipments in 1946 with figures 
for 1945, in parentheses, were as follows: cattle 733,403 (742,245); calves 229,536 
(247,919); hogs 769,800 (1,094,086); and sheep 372,176 (426,288). 

* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For more detailed information on 
this subject, see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’’, published annually by the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics; and the ‘‘Annual Market Review’’, published by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. Statistics of live stock and poultry are given at pp. 365-370 of this volume. 


6.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Provinces, 1946 


F ie Maritime : Mani- | Saskat- British 
Live Stock Prcinecs Quebec | Ontario EOE Ah eatin Alberta Colatnhia Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards.... 1,770} 44,131) 310,326) 144,486] 354,310] 298,884 12, 422)]1, 166,329 
Direct to packers........ 16, 123 28,362] 165,769 82,878} 127,014) 194,736 45,7691 660,651 
Direct for export........ 4,107 13,824) 54,811 64 81 517 384 73, 788 
Totals, Catile........ 22,000} 86,817) 530,906) 227,428) 481,405) 494,137]  58,575//1,900,768 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards.... 13,929} 115,589] 148,665} 41,373 77,602] 38,050 1,316) 436,524 
Direct to packers........ 21,194) 109,036} 85,858} 49,632} 24,250) 62,449 3,726]| 356,145 
Direct for export........ 243 138 2,228) Nil 6 14 33 2,662 


——$ $$ | | — | | | ES | 


Totals, Calves........ 35,366] 224,763! 236,751]  91,005| 101,858] 100,513 5,075] 795,331 


. F 
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6.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, ; 
by Provinces, 1946—concluded 


: Maritime : Mani- | Saskat- British 
Live Stock Province Quebec | Ontario Tate chowae Alberta Céhnabia Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 590} 108,013} 232,764] 49,101) 57,266) 154,035 6641 602,433 
Direct to packers........| 80,765] 370,309/1,536,673) 296,128) 456,510/1,096,567) 21,3518, 858,303 
Direct for export........ SLO 101 1,016 139 52 65 Nil 4,524 
' Totals, Hogs......... 84,506) 478,423)1,770,453] 345,368) 513,828)1,250,667)  22,015/4,465,260 
Sheep and Lambs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 4,642] 94,758) 151,098) 41,635 98,760} 88,515 5,082! 479,490 
Direct to packers........ 60,423} 119,565} 131,753 79, 846 43,176) 214,574 29,612) 678,949 
Direct for export........ 133 19 2rovo 157 17 1,475 nial 4,347 
Totals, Sheep and 
IRIN DS Sah. cies oe ate 65,198] 214,342) 285,226) 121,638) 141,953} 299,564)  34,865//1,162,786 
Store cattle purchased..... 84 2,078 93, 454 8, 263 9,443 69,461 2,427) 185,210 


7.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 1942-46 


eel 


Live Stock 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 

Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 

CHOICER AL Hoe oe Cae nek SE ort nee Ie 17752 25,263 SPA eey Al! 38, 628 

(Goodie Se See he ne eg ae 86, 690 90, 000 96,092 116, 206 121,993 

MEd 1iimases 3. oo Sag Mitek eg ae ee ne 76,635 81,891 116,780 163,797 158, 124 

(COMTMON ASS. Aa, Pa ee ee 30,948 44,525 81,954 125,821 93,502 
Steers over 1,050 lb.— 4 

CHOICE Re eke 2 eis Ae ee 38, 225 63,559 61,865 68,970. 75,379 

Goode: ar aX eine en nie eee ree 51,084 70, 206 85,750 94, 285 83,041 

Mrecitimacebe ee 2 peat a Brea oe ee 19,912 31,349 53,011 50,322 32,508 

(SOMMUINON Zsa sctetece ee 3,503 aC Jopsoe 10, 888 5, 402 
Heifers— 

(CHOICE ers aoe Daten a eee 12,147 12,316 14,934 20,655 S2ecul 

GOOdtAR Is eek Be Oat Semana ae 68,900 58,485 66, 874 96,255 116, 834 

Medi: Bhs ees eae 57,994 55, 622 81,924 115, 242 103 , 622 

COMMON SAE A er ae 28,690 383, 922 59,125 93, 407 70,048 
Fed Calves— 

CGhOlGe MR Seeri sob es eek eee Pee te 27,518 18,928 18,510 25,813 23, 809 

Goode ee ee Daa a ee 44,118 BOMaOL 34, 238 42,276 43,810 

Medinet ts Heh. eRe eee 43,468 25,951 OZ, Lue 44,908 57,464 
Cows— 

GOOdE ce HAN Mae a Sete Ue ee 93,736 79,358 110,936 157,082 161, 250 

Rob hina seme eee MERE Ab card ee) be 98,471 88,722 99,932 151,046 141,510 

GOMMON ss) ss) Pees eee 73,674 69,394 81,480 118,577 106, 182 

Canners, ana’ cutters: .-1 eee 82,580 85, 902 120, 199 165.464 118,953 
Bulls— : 

(GOOCMERL scars hice wre ol eae eto aes ‘ 26,971 22,914 22,639 34,910 35,911 

COMMONS Ao cee eee 37,509 40, 643 50, 194 56,524 47,052 
Stocker and Feeder Steers— 

COO ics ae re ote te oe 67,047 54,988 52,221 60, 726 64, 854 

C@ OTIMINOTUS eicetentac Gio aon eat eects ee 60, 827 66, 256 58,115 59,824 46,772 
Stock Cows and Heifers— 

Good SPS cae: 3 ie Meee 12,350 10, 842 11,528 12,450 12,261 

Commonsieee Ske. oi Cee 6,145 9,173 12,017 14,343 10, 769 
Milkers and springers.................. 10, 885 9,440 q,020 8,486 8,310 
Unclassified. Aeesnncecceieeetecnae 22,500 12, 312 14,488 20, 259 16,721 


Totals, Cattle.................. 1,197,266 1,195,473 1,485,105 | 1,961,407 ad 1,826,980 
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7.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 
1942-46—concluded 


Live Stock 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Calves— 
Veal— 
AGG BAC: CHOICE assy x maeen ents eces 236, 945 176,241 | 180,877 233,741 226, 423 
Common and medium............... 420,439 378,339 445,295 529, 265 510,612 
MERA Ree ie Siem Gersernice ee Oe aeT as 106,031 86,121 73,032 64,007 55,634 
ER REAIS ROAIVES sco cos ces one aca 763,415 640,701 699,204 827,013 792,669 
Hog Carcasses— 
Sextet set eie cei Ue ok of ate Mie oh 1,863,491 1,997, 226 2,506,115 1,882,513 1,447,117 
Mins Sa MER are tcretec erie aera Gish ies alcl shore oS weal 3, 428, 636 3, 743, 893 4,799,573 3,076,057 2,317,687 
Mt Ste Hn, Pree Li oercpts Silt e a aie wrote 308, 761 342,445 594, 824 299,754 206, 854 
ea BD a gli 6 ser tae ee. San conte tag Ace me Ae eh 18,715 17,760 37,815 21,180 15,872 
“i]s ae. Spe a rel Roe ep ae Oi ae Rae 70,901 82000 81,011 58,312 46,190 
ERORVEES EM ites cht ts cad. od heheod dbl eale-a.s Stays 197,722 340, 463 195,865 107,231 84,741 
WY xurtea gh @a Vd OSes tre aicie ct gieiahetot aie aie wislersts 55,957 127,244 112,148 85,326 70,171 
ignite... . ee Cone reare oh ee tape oma macie es 17, 636 35,589 ' 93,657 61,205 44,724 
SS Gs oer ch Sate vie Ns cerelies, bicratesiat St 266,344 462, 246 442,170 269,495 227,380 
Totals, Hog Carcasses......... 6,228,163 | 7,149,421 | 8,863,178 | 5,861,073 4,460,736 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive— 
Lambs— 
Good handyweights................. 568, 726 553,751 596,275 679, 080 671, 848 
GROOMS WALES an,<treets acc ctpe.aoe vaca 14, 428 17,608 15,687 19, 209 oleate 
Common; all weights: >. vaih.c..25 be: 96, 238 113, 895 207,036 193,499 135, 807 
SUG Kates te Arete scat e Ge esiola 6! anesoT Sth ais 52,462 52,332 63,309 54, 123 51,825 
Sheep— 
OCTET CUMACH ar. csc aiiak oe re tine 16,725 26,207 19,801 30), 153. 39,316 
Good handyweights..:.........6.00: 44,479 68,081 42,685 116,562 125,587 
CEOTA TIONG a iad oes «wk sent. o 8 Wronhise Gasveraks 27,095 44,517 40, 365- 57,544 59,821 
MUM CLASSIMOC petit ampules leah lde <b at a 8,940 8,239 5,240 15,546 11,125 
Totals, Lambs and Sheep...... ; 829,093 884,630 990,398 1,170,716 |. 1,126,701 
Lamb and Sheep Carcasses—! 
Lambs— 
Sa hea oh aa heaes Ast Nin peep eect - ~ 4,650 10,884 16,276 
al Sie Nene Mirren Sein SRO a, 2 fe Sn - - 2,880 Dea 7,295 
UT NC dae eh aR 2 ea a a - - 1, 836 2,021 2,614 
D1 ae 8 ee RGR RRNA ge eR ~ - 425 355 507 
MSIISCIM Te aati | eet Cee ee ee rene ee - - 1,471 2,044 | 5,046 
Totals, Lamb and Sheep 
CARCASSES Se he Si eas - - ; 11,262 20,526 31,738 


1 First graded as such in 1944. 


Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


Among the means by which the utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’ and ‘possession’ 
are added to the products of industry, warehousing ranks high. Its importance 
has been emphasized in modern times because of the introduction of cold-storage 
methods to the conservation of perishable foods. Moreover, its significance was 
enhanced by the emergencies of war that necessitated the rationing of scarce essential 
commodities. Such rationing policies were necessarily based on available supplies 
of goods and, since these were known only from the records of stocks in process of 
manufacture and in warehouses, statistics of warehousing became basic to dis- 
tribution and rationing procedures. 


* The material in this Section was supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Mines and Resources, and National Revenue as well as of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The great difficulty in presenting warehousing statistics lies in the fact that it 
is not an easy matter to define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. 
In these days of complicated business relationships and especially since the rise of 
the department store and chain store as characteristic institutions in the retail 
merchandising field, it often happens that warehousing is carried on in close relation- 
ship to merchandising. However, if the strict economic definition of warehousing 
is adopted then this term should be restricted to those facilities that add the utilities 
of ‘time’ to the ‘form’ utilities that are the product of the extraction and manu- 
facturing industries. Since the warehouses established in close connection with 
retail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary storage of 
goods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, 
then they are not perhaps in the strict economic sense services which add the utility 
of ‘time’ to commodities already worked up into ‘form’. At least, since some clear 
line must be drawn and because separate statistics of this branch of storage are not 
available, it is considered practicable to restrict the definition of warehousing as 
here used. 


This Section as it appears in the current Year Book does not attempt to go 
much further than to draw together under one general heading statistics that have 
appeared piecemeal in former editions. The purpose is to develop the statistics of 
warehousing and gradually build up an improved and more co-ordinated series of 
data. Subsection 1 presents statistics of the licensed storage of grain. Subsection 2 
deals with cold-storage facilities without which perishable foods such as meats, 
dairy products, fish and fruits could not be exchanged or distributed on a wide 
scale; it includes also figures of stocks of food on hand. Subsection 3 deals with 
the storage of petroleum and its products and Subsection 4 with public warehouses 
and customs warehouses. The facilities that specialize in the storage of tobacco 
and alcoholic liquors are analyzed in Subsection 5. These bonded warehouses, 
as they are called, are under the strict surveillance of Government excise officers 
who supervise all movements into and from such places of storage. 


Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage 


At Dec. 1, 1947, total licensed grain storage in Canada stood at 482,000,000 
bu., having declined 13,000,000 bu. from the level of Dec. 1, 1946. Since 1943, 
licensed grain storage capacity has dropped off considerably, largely as a result of 
the dismantling of temporary storage erected to handle the huge stocks of grain 
accumulated in the early years of the War. At Dec. 1, 1948, licensed grain storage 
capacity had reached an all-time high of 603,000,000 bu. 


With Canadian grains in great demand both on the domestic and export markets 
the percentage of capacity occupied is currently quite low. Even in November, 
which is normally a peak storage month, the capacity occupied in both 1946 and 
1947 stood at only 39 p.c. On Dec. 3, 1942, when both stocks in store and storage 
capacity were at near record levels, the licensed capacity occupied was just under 
80 p.c. 

At July 31, 1947, the end of the Canadian crop year, only 14 p.c. of licensed 
capacity was occupied. With this situation existing at the beginning of the next 
crop year and taking into consideration the below-average crop harvested in 1947, 
ample storage space was generally available in all positions during the 1947-48 
crop year. 


Additional information on the distribution, storage and inspection of the prin- 
cipal field crops will be found in Section 1, Subsection 2 of this Chapter. 


nal 
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8.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, 1946-48 


Norr.—These figures are lower than those shown in Table 10, p. 364, for the reason that they do not 
include stocks in transit or in eastern mills. 


Conant _ Grain . Grain Grain 
Storage Doe ad in Store | Capacity | in Store | Capacity | in Store | Capacity 
1946” July 31, | Occupied | Nov. tt Occupied er 27, | Occupied 
1946 1946 947 
oie 000 bu. p.c. 000 bu. p.c. 7000 bu. p.c. 
Western country elevators.... 268 20, 086 7-5 | 113,956 42-5 88,313 33-0 
Interior, private and mill..... 18 6,924 38-5 7,759 43-1 7,082 39-3 
Interior terminals... 0%. .s.. 21 2,045 9-7 2,565 12-2 1,339 6°4 
ACIBG Coastiecs crock oe coded 17 4,333 25-5 10,025 59-0 4,394 25-8 
Fort William-Port Arthur.... 88 9,331 10-6 30,515 34°7 33, 128 37°6 
Bay ports, Goderich and 
ALNIG ce oese nematic. 34 10, 708 31-5 15,307 45-0 8,569 25-2 
Lower lake ports............. 19 5,668 29-8 9,047 47-6 5,149 27-1 
St. Lawrence ports........... 25 5,667 22-7 2,657 10-6 1,338 5-4 
PEAPITIMNG DOL eco eke ke Fc 5 80 ' 1-6 211 4-2 1,192 23-8 
Otago oe kee te 495 64,842 13-1 | 192,042 38-8 | 150,504 30-4 
Capacity Grain Grain Grain 


Ded. 1 in Store | Capacity | in Store | Capacity | in Store | Capacity 
1947 ak ee Occupied | Nov. 27, | Occupied | Mar. 31, | Occupied 


1947 1948 
[oe 000 bu. | p.c. | '000bu.| p.c. | '000bu. | pu. 

Western country elevators. . 265 24,813 9-4 114, 234 43-1 51,218 19-3 
Interior, private and mill..... 20 8,496 42-5 ,o20 41-6 6, 868 34-3 
Interior ‘terminals Beers erttehe Saket 21 633 3-0 2,366 11-3 3,512 16-7 
PAGING COASUs. occ ca chro asa 17 4,831 28-4 3,740 22-0 7,616 44.8 
Fort William-Port Arthur. . 76 9,766 12-9 28,134 37-0 39,491 52-0 
Bay ports, Goderich and 

+ Ee GOR 5 Wo Re 34 12,044 35-4 18,439 54-2 10,724 31:5 
Lower lake ports............ 19 4,964 26-1 8,830 46-5 5,487 28-9 
St. Lawrence ports........... 25 2,318 9-3 3,889 15-6 2,306 9-2 
Maritime pOrts)..cscideac sets s 5 54 1-1 797 15-9 3,513 70-2 

Wotalsre sree ee 482 67,919 14-1 188,754 39-2 | 130,735 27-1 


Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and the Storage of Foods 


Cold-Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6; now consolidated as R.S.C., 1927, c. 25), subsidies have been granted 
by the Federal Government to encourage the construction and equipment of cold- 
storage warehouses open to the public: the Act and regulations made thereunder 
are administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


There are nine classifications of cold-storage warehouses in Canada: (1) 
Public Warehouses which store foods and food products and of which the entire 
space is open to the public; (2) Semi-Public, or those which store foods and food 
products and which, while retaining part of the space for the products of the owner, 
allot the remainder to the public; (3) Private, or those which store foods and food 
products and allot no space to the public; (4) Creamery, which are used only for 
storing butter made in the creamery; (5) Creamery Locker having refrigerated 
- space for their own butter and, in addition, lockers for rental to the public; (6) Cheese 
Factory, used only for storing cheese made in the factory; (7) Cheese Factory 
Locker, or those which have refrigerated space for their own cheese and, in addition, 
have lockers for rental to the public; (8) Locker, where the total space is occupied by 
lockers for rental to the public and which may, in addition, cut, process, chill and 
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freeze foods or food products for storage in lockers; and (9) Grading Station having 
refrigerated space used solely or principally for assembling cheese for grading purposes. 


No hard and fast rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and 
private warehouses. As a general rule, those owned and operated by firms trading 
in the goods stored in the warehouses are designated “private”, though most of these 
places rent space to the public when it is not required for their own purposes. 


9.—Cold-Storage Warehouses, by Provinces, 19471 


Or 
Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 
Province Refrig- Refrig- 
Number erated Cost Aloe Number erated 
Space y Space 
. cu. ite $ $ cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island.......... 6 264, 666 134,101 39,774 12 144, 207 
INGWAISCOULA nace eee ceo eee 13 | 8,088,542 | 3,057,875 908, 082 49 4,163,176 
INewsbranswieikens <1. sens nel 5 1,291,464 584, 807 175, 442 38 1,851,612 
QuUebee en eel nncws nid coarse 14 584,331 668,699 200, 609 148 | 11,769,033 
Ontario aces c ese 44 | 6,367,445 | 3,529,028 | 1,052,684 499 | 25,332.861 
Manitobatcmel -cs.oceb lakes 5 2,074, 821 1,435,310 430,593 108 8, 246, 794 
SASkalChewatl.terieevcicts carotene 4 437,596 268,707 80,612 137 Sr ontod 
ALD OVC meee eee cake ucilocs sfae ond 4 587,993 455,105 136,531 112 6,211, 206 
British Columpinyseoceucoune ce 50 | 15,412,790 | 4,416,124 | 1,324,837 113 | 23,124,160 
Totals. se ae 145 | 30,109,648 | 14,549,756 | 4,349,166 1,216 | 84,120,840 


1 The figures for 1946 are not available. 


10.—Storage and Refrigerated Space, by Economic Areas, as at June 30, 1947 


Prairie British 


Maritime : 
Class of Storage Pagvitiess Quebec Ontario Brovincoe Cohn bie Total 
Public— 
Warehouses......... No. 37 39 167 33 78 354 
Refrigerated Space— 
Preezerv.: Gese. s - cu. ft.| 2,148,721 | 3,191,999 | 4,999,675 | 4,443,053 | 38,444,383 18, 227, 831 
Cooler... sss cee se so 2,980,017 | 5,311,155 | 10,868,430 | 2,014,637 | 18,386,824 | 39,561,063 
ockeranet cece ee s 18,022 9,802 651,273 140, 738 241,244 1,061,079 
Private— 
Warehouses......... No. 62 109 169 110 25 475 
Refrigerated Space— : 
Wreezers a. see te cte cu. ft. 822,259 808, 001 1,780,750 | 2,563,135 344,255 6,318, 400 
Cooler 20 scene ie 188,766 | 2,448,076 | 5,838,573 | 6,727,894 632,136 || 15,835,445 
ockers.c css ses © - 1210 Nil Nil Nil Nil 1,210 
Locker— 
Warehouses......... No. Nil Nil 95 140 10 245 
Refrigerated Space— 
TeOZel we cee ca iersic cu. ft. ~ - 111, 623 351, 768 3,600 466,991 
Wooler eres scone: wy ~ - 43,963 244,605 6,520 295,088 
MOCKED as ,.f slits 3 ~ - 404,992 630,590 65,198 1,100, 780 
Creamery—? 
Warehouses......... No. Nil Nil 62 74 Nil 136 
Refrigerated Space— 
Hreezenacd. neha cu. ft. - - 277, 022 226, 680 ~ 503, 702 
Goolerteatn see ss - - 115,383 353, 888 - 469,271 
Mockerectecinns cts ed - - 142,619 38, 803 - 181,422 
Cheese Factory—? 
Warehouses......... No. Nil Nil 6 Nil Nil 6 
Refrigerated Space— 

TOCZCL Ss sean oe eis 2 cu oa - il - - 
Cooler! sen. % ~ - 98,558 - - 98,558 
locker... cauece : - = il - ~ - 

Totals, Warehouses.. No. 99 148 499 397 113 1,216 
Totals, Refrigerated 

SPac@n ee ee cu. ft.| 6,158,995 | 11,769,033 | 25,332,861 | 17,735,791 | 23,124,160 || 84,120,840 

1 Includes semi-public. 2 Includes creamery locker warehouses. 3 Includes cheese factory 


locker warehouses and grading stations. 
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11.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold-Storage and Other Warehouses 
and in Dairy Factories, 1947 


Norre.—Total stocks include imported and in-transit stocks. 


nee Date at : Date at 
fram As at ig aap which ciara which |} Average 
Jan.1.| “Year” |Minimum| “year” |Maximum|/l2 Months 
Occurred Occurred 
Butter (creamery, dairy and 
whey )— 
AT SUOTMEG caer iterate ’000 lb. 43,855 10,384 | May 1 73,015 | Oct. 1 42,996 
MEGS tep SPOCK ads ailne Neos otis y 44,279 11,327 | May 1 73;680,|-Oct..> 1 43,813 
Cheese (factory)— 
ET SLOPACOL es Meh won wacete ges . 25,486 18,770. | Apr. 1 55,928 | Sept. 1 34,248 
Total stock eet Cte “ 25,678 18,953 | Apr. 1 56,669 | Sept. 1 34,666 
Evaporated Whole Milk— 
~ Total stock be Ee Oe AES g 17,077 6,460 | Dec. 1 26,595 | June 1 16, 244 
Skim-Milk Powder— 
otalistocktedsiaes tavicss sss sf 2,694 1,926 | Mar. 1 Sia | Octeu a 5,699 
Eggs, Shell— ; 
ATW ACOCAL Ot ae x Utne emiek eck 7000 doz. 2.276 2,144] Feb. 1 28,709 | Aug. 1 13,048 
CVGPAbBhOCIe tea Stirs cs Joraes'a oo Ys 4,454 Sool Dees: st 29,267 | Aug. 1 14, 893 
Eggs, Frozen— 
MiitatGraver ig. Stereos cles ’000 lb. 5,446 3,695 | Mar. 1 16,463 | Sept. 1 10,384 
Poultry (dressed)— . 
WE REOPATOs abit ist. ew oxeercca © 31,055 11,735 | June 1 ol, Ooo ac atienn ad 19,577 
SObSEAtOC Kaus acs ecu. we id 31,198 11,847 | June 1 Sie tOSalevanes od 19,814 
Pork, Fresh— 
HTUSCOLAV RL Paes caren. aisdteusieee sf B00 3,233} Sept. 1 9,252 | Nov. 1 5,085 
Pork, Frozen— 
UOT OMe ects s/ayaielsvesrais rex i 21,041 12,425 | Nov. 1 33,636 | June 1 22,527 
PROLANSROCKE wien o. cele dene ens “4 21,071 12,472 | Nov. 1 33,934 | June 1 22,699 
Pork, Cured and in Cure— 
MM SEOLAZS). eae oe he ee eae oats ¥ 14,078 14,078 | Jan. 1 27,609 | Dec. 1 17,945 
Lard— 
UW SEOTAGE MAT: ater. 6 ee ote, 2 1,459 WQ2te Mary «1 2,768 | Aug. 1 1,832 
Beef, Fresh— - 
HnstOvage hil aas ae see's aiely wate 5,728 2,624] Oct. 1 135,786] Decent 6,235 
Beef, Frozen— 
EN BPOTAGG rH: (he ere es aoe esses 20,659 5,169 | Nov. 1 21,082 | Dec. 1 9,940 
DROLAL-SUOCK. si. Sroiccdt siesta are ovesecs ss 20,659 5,169 | Nov. 1 21,082 | Dec. 1 10,069 
Beef, Cured, ete.— 
USLOTACO oa che emits sae waysiee = 1,212 522 | Nov. 1 1,452 | June 1 1,144 
Veal— 
Mi StOTAGeL ht. tse eke eee tee ae 3,438 PS GarPapre a 7,758 | Dec. 1 4,236 
Mutton and Lamb— 
in SLOTASO PER e Soda Deeeiae 4 7,072 1. 492asSuly. I 7,987 | Dec. 1 3,441 
Fish, Frozen Fresh— 
PE BLOTEP Og 256 os cys s 3. chee Bie 38,771 20,916 | May 1 46,294 | Sept. 1 34,924 
Fish, Frozen Smoked— 
PUStOTATO STE: od... pele ye 2,991 145s) April 4,740 | Sept. 1 3,011 
Fruit— 
Apples (fresh)— 
MUN SCOT ADEN eres ole ss aiacucere's 000 bu. 4,466 14 | Aug. 1 6,546 | Dec. 1 1,344 
-: pesinck Pe cet wk. Lasretes 4 4,466 20 | Aug. 1 6,546 | Dec. 1 1,352 
rozen Fruit— . 
Me DORAL O is Gh ch eet se oes ae ’000 lb. 12,119 6,042 | June 1 16,924 | Nov. 1 12,271 
reservation— 
F POET AEC. chs osc vias a 'clslewsc es ra 17,972 12,097 | June 1 22,167 | Nov. 1 17,857 
= Potatoes— ‘ 


3 POISEOTAGO Se. Ses eins eke 7000 tons 467 21 Sept. 1 550 | Dec. 1 191 
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Cold Storage of Meat.—Figures of meat in cold-storage and other warehouses 
in 1947 are given in Table 11. The only product stored by the Meat Board of the 
Department of Agriculture consists of ‘wiltshire’ pork sides. This commodity is 
held for the purpose of evening out the export of bacon to the United Kingdom 
during the summer months when market deliveries of hogs are low. From late 
June to the end of September the sides are withdrawn as required from freezers, 
usually maintained at approximately 8°F., and defrosted and cured for shipment. 
Experting packers make their own arrangements for storage space. Table 12 
shows tue proportion of ‘wiltshire’ pork sides stored in public warehouses and the 
quantities brought in from outside points. 


12.—Fresh Wiltshire Pork Sides in Storage as at Apr. 3, 1948 


In Storage | In Storage In Storage | InStorage 
Storage Point ina in Public Storage Point in all in Public 
Warehouses] Warehouses Warehouses | Warehouses 
lb Ib lb. Ib 
Edimontonaie ceseecat eee 4,770,025 }.2;109, 644 Il Kitehener’. 222.4. sic nce 196, 434 Nil 
MOOseHaWaneascrere obec ok 237,819 231 O19 HI ESTANTIOLC: Siders ca steers 340,915 340,915 
Walwaryc. mech aetiins t nee 2,413, 182 Nil Sti Maryse2. tit ncaascrean 94,692 94,692 
COPING Haha ees Rc R 133,024 133,024 | Ottawascta cits ates 146, 933 146, 933 
PrincesAlbentecn sn eee 739,399 497 287i ACE ull eter pismet teres: 88,300 1 
Saskatoonweetet caves een 202,504 202. 504:||=Montrealitte.s:, os deneos cee 3,903, 868 3, 835, 842 
Winniper 2s Sac e scares 5,958) 4519 15,058,401 I Quebecis ei. sckis.cc cece. 535,691 535,691 
“POTONtOG. aes eee FUR Ac 2 Sol OSCR es Cole OCO Il LONGlOM saa. crncrrceemertactens 294, 283 294, 283 
*LrentOn anemia coe: 44,455 244,455 —_- | —__—_—_- 
Hondons scrrai coe 44,805 14,974 Totals. Auseecsess 23,380,620 | 17,671,938 
Ftarmltoneise ve tat eee 214, 454 203 , 454 


Cold Storage of Fish.—Cold-storage holdings of fish averaged something 
more than 35,200,000 lb. monthly during the two years, 1946 and 1947. The 1947 
stocks ran several million pounds above the 1946 level. As of Jan. 1, 1948, the 
stocks were 40,800,000 lb., somewhat though not greatly below the total at the 
beginning of the preceding year. Substantial fluctuations in the warehouse figures 
are the common condition. As a general thing, the quantities being held are larger 
in the later months of the year than at other seasons. 


The great bulk of the fish in cold storage consists of frozen fresh fish (including 
some relatively small quantities of two or three kinds of shellfish) but there are 
also substantial supplies of smoked fish products. For instance, the smoked fish 
average for Jan. 1 in the three years 1946-48 was approximately 2,900,000 lb. 
Nearly all of the smoked-fish and frozen fresh stocks come from sea fisheries the 
most important being cod, haddock, halibut, herring and salmon. However, the 
frozen fresh-fish classification also includes large quantities of such species as 
whitefish and lake trout from the inland or fresh-water catch. 


On both coasts various firms and individuals engaged in producing and 
marketing fish operate freezing plants which also include cold-storage chambers 
or warehouses. All the larger companies, at least, have both freezing and cold- 
storage facilities, very often at several plants. In both coastal areas there are also 
public or other warehouses which handle fish as part of their general cold-storage 
business. In the inland sections of the country there are plants concerned mainly 
with freezing and holding fish but for the most part cold-storage fish stocks, whether 
of local production or from outside, are handled by general warehousing companies. 
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Freezing and cold-storage facilities vary considerably both in poundage capacity 
and in temperature maintenance. For freezing purposes some develop temperatures 
of —40°F. or less while others operate at 0° or —5° or —10°F. For storage purposes, 
extremely low temperatures are not necessary. In some cases zero or lower may be 
the level and in other cases it may be anything up to 10° or 15°F. above zero. 
Federal fisheries technologists advise that in holding frozen fresh fish the temperature 
should not be higher than about —10°F. Smoked fish, though perishable, does not 
require such low holding temperatures as frozen fresh. 


Cold Storage of Dairy Products.—Cold-storage facilities are a necessary 
adjunct in the manufacture of dairy products since most of them are perishable to 
a varying degree. 

All creameries have facilities for the storing of butter, the size and type of 
storage depending on the size of the creamery. Small country plants may have 
storage capacity for only fifty or one-hundred boxes of butter with refrigeration 
capable of bringing the temperature down to around 20°F. These rooms are used 
mostly for the chilling of butter for printing. If the butter is not printed for 
immediate sale, the butter solids are disposed of or transported to central cold 
storages or larger creameries with better refrigeration facilities. Butter stored 
for a long holding period is usually carried at a temperature of —10°F. Larger 
creameries may have such storage facilities adequate to store several carloads of 
butter or the butter may be transported to private or public cold storages in the 
jarger urban centres. 


In the case of cheese, temperature control is important in the curing process 
as well as in the prevention of deterioration. Most cheese factories are equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration and are required to have storage capacity for the 
production of 17 days during the period of maximum manufacture. The cheese is 
then transferred to central warehouses. Under the legislation administered by 
the Food and Drugs Act all unpasteurized cheese must be aged for 90 days before 
sale for consumption. During the first ten days following manufacture, the period 
when the cheese is maturing, the storage of the cheese must be at not less than 
58°F, and during the remainder of the 90-day period at a temperature of not less 
than 45°F. For the holding period beyond 90 days the temperature is lowered to 
just above freezing point, especially if the cheese is to be held for a year or more, 


Cold storages are essential in the ice-cream industry as the freezing of this 
product is part of the manufacturing process. Ice-cream hardening rooms are 
usually held at a temperature of —20° to —30°F. 


Because of the perishable nature of milk the market milk industry must have 
cold storage too. As soon as the milk is bottled, it is placed in storage at a tem- 
perature of about 40°F. and held until the next day when it is delivered. Dry 
whole milk and other dried milk products containing fat are usually stored in cool 
air chambers to prevent rancidity, the temperature depending on the length of 
storage period. 


Cold Storage of Other Foods.—During the years 1943-47 the holdings of 
apples in Canada at the beginning of the storage season on Dec. 1 averaged 53 p.c. 
cold and 47 p.c. common storage. Except in British Columbia, cold-storage 
space is inadequate to take care of the entire crop and consequently a large pro- 
portion of the production in Eastern Canada, particularly in Nova Scotia, is held 
in common storage. In pre-war years the bulk of the crop was exported to the 
United Kingdom and other markets early in the season but the sharp restrictions 
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in export outlets in recent years have necessitated longer storage and, although 
new buildings are being constructed, the space available in Eastern Canada is 
still insufficient. The temperatures at which apples are held vary somewhat by 
varieties but are generally in the neighbourhood of 30° to 32°F. 

Potatoes are generally held at. production points and shipped out as needed 
throughout the season. While warehouse storage is quite common in parts of the 
Maritimes where commercial production is centred, most of the crop is stored in 
frost-proof cellars and pits. 


Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


The storage facilities for petroleum and petroleum products in Canada consist 
of welded or bolted steel tankage located principally at refining and producing 
centres or at main distributing points. These centres are at or near Halifax, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, Calgary, 
Turner Valley, Edmonton and Vancouver. The loss through evaporation varies 
widely with the type of product being stored, the average atmospheric temperature, 
and the physical features of the storage tanks, some of which have special 
mechanical devices to minimize the loss. The use of aluminum paint on the outside 
of the tanks is of material aid in this direction. . 

The usual procedure is for the refining company to establish bulk storage 
plants at convenient distributing centres usually on a water-front so that full 
advantage can be taken of the lower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres 
the goods are distributed to smaller distributing depots or directly to retail outlets by 
rail or by motor-tank truck. While pipe lines are not used to any appreciable extent 
in Canada for transporting finished petroleum products, they are used for the trans- 
portation of crude petroleum to the Montreal, Sarnia, Calgary and Edmonton areas. 


13.—Inventories of Petroleum and Petroleum Products, by Products, Quarterly, 
Jan. 1, 1947 to Jan. 1, 1948 


Product Jan .1, 1947 | Apr. 1, 1947 | July 1, 1947 | Oct. 1, 1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 


REFINERY INVENTORIES 
gal. gal. gal, gal. gal. 
Grudeoilt ey. fo. aM eer eee Fo eee 4,140,911 2,954,533 4,126,624 4,281,083 4,078,981 
Naphtha specialties....... IN an sae eT a 101,738 PALO 109,909 105,619 106,779 
AViatlON SASOLMNE veer cies chee ore ee eke 145,249 142,689 179,543 178,972 177, 363 
Motorneasoline... nen oe i oer cae 3,754,386 6,325,665 4,167,656 2,795, 483 2,751,778 
ETACCOT CISC ALR saree ate eae tates cece 194,472 241,225 216, 263 157,308 112,323 
Kerosene and stove oil................05- 430,063 406, 112 802, 696 1,674,149 1,550,944 
ght hel ors) Peeks cae ot tate ee 1,276,053 712,454 1,523,459 | 3,083,539 2,399,507 
Heavy tueltoiles eae o ts tere eet oer 2,067,073 1,793,950 1, 840, 213 2,017,847 1,780,705 
ABDI bcarkeose ia ett prea 3) cut sate ema 339,665 454,949 506,518 334,955 510,394 
@okewnecrOleul) se ses nes See Pe eee 41,594 56,521 Saya 41,525 Doro 
abricatin gio oe 0 ne. cee ear es 167,932 193, 269 dosazco 146, 922 153,103 
GREASe Lor ee ete echo om eee nog ee 5, 403 5,669 5; 869 6, 042 5, 735 
Wax and ‘candles® J.35 3. fn See ee 14,742 14,127 17,818 16,227 17,393 


MARKETING INVENTORIES! 


gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
INSpbthajspecinltics:), nsek- en. sero 64,138 60,173 61, 204 62,965 64,057 
Aviation gasoline 72,768 81,334 79,640 104,975 
Motoricasoline: ese amen. Hee 2,401,998 | 3,404,046 | 3,451,050 3, 832,932 
Tractor distillate 164,330 192,002 169,905 129,588 
Kerosene and stove oil : 306, 484 333, 489 517,621 737, 283 
Tiohd fueltoise yeep pe ae Paes se, eae 741, 232 1,163,026 | 2,037,587 2,133,050 
Heavy-tueltoilre taser ater h eae co tt ce 492,356 472,432 1,018, 220 824, 206 
Agsphaltveyat wie Sak eo orate ike ae 3 10,904 60,870 42,900 12,092 
Gokex(petroleuni) aes. cere sans a 8,128 4,955 5,693 7,895 5,224 
ubricatingtoil Sener ee nen cee eae 421,365 453,604 430,753 430,331 435, 682 
GreasOot) Rise tek sete ee eee 63,954 73,943 70,654 70,505 75,794 
Waxand candlesese +. ek eae eee ne 2,274 2,526 2,699 2,087 2,161 


1 Amounts held by wholesale distributors; no record is available of amounts held by retail outlets. 
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Subsection 4.—General Warehousing 


Public Warehouses.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has recently 
undertaken a study of public warehousing. In 1944 the number of reporting 
companies was 133, a figure that increased to 141 in 1945 but fell off to 1387 in 1946. 
Warehousing undertaken by co-operatives, packing houses and other businesses 
operating storage facilities in connection with their own business were not included. 
Many companies deriving more revenue from a carrier business than from ware- 
housing were not covered. Table 14 was prepared for 127 firms that reported both 
for 1945 and 1946 to show the trend in the industry. 


14.—_Summary Statistics of 127 Public Warehousing Firms Reporting in 1945 and 1946 


Item 1945 1946 Item © r 1945 1946 


Total revenue......:... $ | 14,459,283 | 14,636,416 | Wages, regular.......... $ | 4,222,747. | 4,450, 726 
Total operating expenses. $ | 12,598,089 | 12,638,052 || Wages, casual........... $ 349,919 350, 402 
Net operating revenue.. $ 1,861, 194 1,998,364 || Salaried employees....No _ 942 970 
Net incomes. v5.65.) $ 963,014 PO002490) |eSataries #0) s9 aah Pee. $ 1,632,277 | 1,769,788 
Employees, regular....No. 3,226 2,985 || Totalsalaries and wages. $ 6, 204, 943. | 6,570,916 
Employees, casual..... “ 754 422 4 


The net occupiable space for household goods reported by 1387 companies in 
1946 was 1,792,715 sq. ft. or 33-7 p.c. of the total dry storage space. Cold storage 
space for the same 137 companies amounted to 14,282,285 cu. ft. vere 


Customs Warehouses.—Warehouses for the storage of imported goods are 
known as customs warehouses. These are divided into nine classes as follows: 
(1) those occupied by the Government of Canada, some of which are used for 
examination and appraisal of imported goods while others, known as King’s Ware- 
houses, are used for the storage of unclaimed, abandoned, seized or forfeited goods. 
(2) warehouses, consisting of an entire building or part thereof, properly separated 
from the rest of the building by a partition, which are used exclusively for the storage 
of imported goods consigned to the proprietor of the building. (8) buildings or 
parts of buildings properly partitioned off, used for the storage of imported goods 
consigned to the proprietor or others or for the storage of unclaimed or seized goods. 
(4) sufferance warehouses operated by the owners of vessels for the storage of 
in-bond goods transported by water or air.* (5) the yards, sheds and buildings 
intended for the storage of imported coal and coke. (6) farms, yards, sheds, etc., 
which an importer of horses or sheep intends to use for the feeding and pasturing 
of imported animals other than pure-bred mares. (7) warehouses for the’ storage 
of animals, including horses for racing, and articles for exhibition or for competition 
for prizes. (8) warehouses for clover seed imported for the purpose of being re- 
cleaned and prepared for a foreign market. (9) the yards, sheds, etc., which importers 
intend to use for the storage of goods too heavy or too bulky to be admitted to an 
established customs warehouse. 


Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of National Revenue considers any 
premises licensed by its officers to be a warehouse, whether for storage of raw 
materials to produce finished tobacco or cigar products or for spirits, or malt and 


* Railways and express companies have similar facilities. 
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its by-products. Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded 
warehouses while only a small part of the output of beer is retained in storage. 
Wine, unlike spirits and beer, is not secured under bond. All imports of alcoholic 
beverages must go through bonded warehouses before being released to Provincial 
Liquor Commissions or other agencies licensed by the Commissions to take alcoholic 
beverages out of bond. Similarly, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes are secured in 
bond. ‘The conditions under which spirits, beer and tobacco are stored are described 
in the following paragraphs. 


Spirits.—There are three types of storage in distilleries. The first consists 
of metal tanks in bonded warehouses of from 15,000 to 40,000 gal. capacity, which 
are mainly used for the storage of alcohol or other high-proof spirits. The second 
type are rack warehouses of solid brick or cement in which 8,000 to 30,000 bbl. 
are stored on racks in tiers of four to five barrels high. The third type consists of 
bonded warehouse buildings in which casks and barrels of odd dimensions are 
stored on the floor, and to some extent, on skidways on top of the first row. 


The tank warehouses are generally not heated. In most of the rack warehouses 
the heat is kept at a constant temperature and the humidity at a specific degree. The 
warehouse for barrels in tiers may or may not be heated. Many of these barrels 
are 100 gal. capacity and heating the warehouses would not appear to affect this 
size of cask. 


There are also other bonded warehouses for the storage of alcohol to be used 
at a low rate of duty in the production of pharmaceuticals and perfume. 


Beer.—After beer is produced it is run to storage tanks some of which are of 
metal and glass-lined while others are of wood. No constant degree of heat or 
humidity is necessary in a brewery warehouse, except in the storage of lager beer 
when the temperature is kept below the freezing point. Malt and malt syrup are 
also controlled under bond. Malt is stored in bins of wood or cement; these are 
Crown locked, as all malt in Canada, at present, is dutiable except when otherwise 
provided by the Excise Act. Similarly, malt syrup is dutiable except when other- 
wise provided. It is generally packed in drums of 25 lb. and upwards, and its use 
and distribution are controlled; ia the manufacturer’s premises it is held under 
Crown lock. 


Tobacco.—Raw leaf tobacco when cured is, in the main, pressed in wooden 
hogsheads of 1,100 or 1,200 lb. weight. After shipment to the manufacturer it is 
stored in bond, since it becomes dutiable upon entrance to the manufacturer’s 
premises and also after manufacture into cigars, cigarettes, smoking tobacco, etc. 
The field warehouses, where the tobacco is stored after curing, are not secured with 
Crown locks but shipment and sale by permit are regulated. Cigar leaf-tobacco 
is generally sold in cases so as not to injure the delicate leaf. The type used for 
fillers is packed in jute. After treatment by the packer it also is placed under 
Crown lock when received by the manufacturer. 


Statistics of Spirits, Tobacco and Malt.—Table 15 shows the quantities 
of distilled liquor, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes placed in bond in recent years. 
The yearly inventory of breweries shows an increase of bulk gallonage of beer in 
stock from 9,358,000 in 1945 to 10,304,000 in 1946 and of bottled gallonage from 
5,558,000 in 1945 to 5,944,000 in 1946. 
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15.—Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly, 1943-48 


Year March June September | December 


DISTILLED LIQUOR 


Le Sed eR OO CE Berane 000 pf. gal. 39,380 38,723 36,259 36,372 
eR wots an bl es bilan Sle dis hee eo A SARE 3 OAS i 36,121 36,393 36,511 39,436 
BRE Diish ae © Anta thoes Saga heey RRR ONT ARSE a Sy 35,821 43,215 45,429 48, 463 
BUSUN Sy chin ccs WAG RIO OPEN Osos KF ea aks TETAS 52,141 52,806 52,900 53,605 
BPA re dad ngtvte ee wi ay sh os a be Gake ter Mes ss 55,591 59,459 59,465 62,754 
BURGE bie aM «wie wreealawle sivren saved « Sv h« BRR spars « = Me 66,582 68, 764 = - 


TOBACCO—UNMANUFACTURED 


BUA Rosie state ita a HEY cn nie his se oR A ’000 lb. 146,829 128,476 111, 636 102, 148 
EU OR eee Ser BE OEE aC es i) 129, 870 110, 533 92,683 77,824 
SUT Ser TES CEN fh ae tile Oe ba athe eye ees a 117,013 112,260 91,780 97,941 
AOA Oh igen ae See CATAL las Ph DR eae y ie kee oe x 122,542 111,671 91,815 96,424 
MES Reve RU SSG ho Rus Rech CFs 3b ty has 152,304 136,336 116,014 112,262 
RPE R ey ee Peay SMS Lite ah Re toed Uae Thies , 152, 884 137, 828 = = 


TOBACCO—MANUFACTURED 


o 
(UE DRE, 2-2 On RANE Teer Fae B *000 Ib 9 16 10 3 
UE ee See adlenrin ts NOpein 70s aioe eens Avera 2 16 12 3 
11 AE SR Pen oe IRA Soe gic ENE | i 8 8 4 3 
LSS 25 Oy Sey A ae re See ie 14 3 2 1 
BUN ee te Peni d nclee «ons ae ie NG nse 3 8 bs 8 3 1 2 
BOBS iit ai MOG se na oe Srama rae ipenctivaet eee: 4 5 3 = a 
CIGARS 
PAG eRe eres Eres aald-s nckes Sigh p aie oeees sien’ ”000 Ib. 1,230 971 491 69 
LEA Bat sk ae atses Wits ple Geo wine he. d Bale Ne . 260 88 55 93 
ROG ea ssn eh Oh aioe Pe Acihs t Was tilivaaeAees #5 bs 22 174 22 14 
(be Se ge Feed te BR AR ASC AMDT Ae Bee dened, ‘ 30 572 34 15 
ES SORES Dee ace Re he Maree A . 335 418 437 681 
Le Reet eRe eS SESE CSA a ge ear f 1,513 2,760 - = 
CIGARETTES AT 3 LB. OR UNDER 

BME Seamed cokes tise ceide 6 seen afeinue eS 000 lb. 40,117 29,755 40,324 29,767 
Re IT Ee Be ec enna Retiree v 102, 833 70,948 97,406 57,567 
tare st beieie T eS Ons Coca walk vues TAs ve 67,812 62,874 72,697 65,747 
BEE Preis eM hee was sede nares ses 3 18,021 6,726 21,405 20,301 
hn AS Sa GSE SODA Oe a, Se ND, AEN ma 34,920 37,391 37,656 14,100 
Cae eter cls p< tne ees eineei eas meliia tes» 4 12,703 15,922 - - 


In Table 16 the quantities of spirits, malt and tobacco products that have been 
released from bond for consumption are shown for the years 1939 to 1948. These 
figures, supplied by the Department of National Revenue, are the most reliable 
data for the consumption of these bonded products. In previous editions of the 
Year Book they have appeared under ‘‘Dominion Public Finance’ (see p. 964 of 
the 1947 edition). Their transfer is a logical result of the reorganization of this 
Chapter and the newly introduced treatment of warehousing. 
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16.—Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond for Consumption, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-48 


Nors.—Figures for the years prior to 1900 are given in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528; for 1901-10, the 
1933 Year Book, p. 840; for 1911-21, the 1938 Year Book, p. 855; for 1922-29, the 1945 edition, p. 936; and for 
1930-37, the 1947 edition, p. 964. 


Year Spirits Malt Liquor Malt Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco! 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 
AQSQ rs naeteoe ie 2,299,474 63,069,959 | 136,284,405 | 127,756,146 | 6,912,920,315 | 25,929,546 
1940s pect 2,032,987 65,912,495 143,056,382 139,698, 605 7,301,419, 960 28, 403, 208 
OM Leia s wire 2,371, 633 78,731, 132 168,025,398 173 , 484,743 7,776,291, 482 31,254,234 
Me Pare een as 2,944,391 94,992,330 213,199, 222 198,595, 682 9,018, 272,219 31,626,932 
IER es! cao ate 3,445,872 103, 291,141 228,029,691 204,699,110 | 10,803,185,549 31,510,083 
Are ca tettects 2,620,297 97,192,032 219, 242,999 196,407,845 | 11,405,842, 655 32,264,175 
1045 Siemens 2,676, 482 116,009,457 219,529,938 200,879,906 | 11,982,675,329 30,876, 112 
NO 46 eiesteeresened eee 4,087,690 134,579, 706 259,083, 043 210,694,900 | 14,512,351, 682 31,048,195 
1947s See he 4,446,130 | 151,012,603 | 307,478,641 | 221,131,244 | 14,972,562,544 | 31,516,702 
OAS ar eee ace. 4,632, 506 169, 485, 610 335, 232, 688 215, 434,810 | 15,263, 987,385 30, 187, 676 


1 Figures include snuff. 


Storage of Wine.—The wine industry is confined to a few localities such as 
the Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. 
Firms manufacturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, nor is wine in storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods 
warehoused in bond in connection with wineries are their sugar supplies and supplies 
of grape spirit distilled by the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying 
their wines. A part of each year’s production is, however, stored at the wineries 
at a cool and even temperature. Native wine held in storage for maturing and 
blending for the years 1944, 1945 and 1946 was reported as follows:— 


: Other 
Year Ontario Prpisies Total 
AAS, Seay a Nee a ait ae 8 Trac ARE Bose one Nak yd 2. Ee gal. 3,863,592 349, 958 4, 213,550 
$ 1,600,835 204, 928 1, 805, 763 
LOR riate siete oa bie tien eee eee Cae gal. 3,761,863 371, 872 4,133, 735 
Ss Oot ole 243,321 2,194, 838 
GAG Ree cicpotarste evaict ono eieiatte ol aie clonic notre te Ee ETE gal. 5,056, 564 476,917 5,583,481 
$ ©.3, 180, 465 369, 498 3, 549, 963 


Section 4.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


Basic data for inquiries into marketing structure have been provided in the 
two comprehensive surveys of retail and wholesale business taken at the times 
of the 1931 and 1941 Censuses. The first covered business transacted in 1930 in 
wholesale, retail and service establishments including hotels. Tabulations of this 
material are to be found in Volumes X and XI of the Census of 1931. In the 
second, relating to transactions in 1941, the same general business types were 
followed with some additional detail concerning operations. Volume XI of the 
Census of 1941 contains results for the wholesale trade and service establishments. 


In this issue of the Year Book more space is given to the results of current 
surveys in the distributive field and census material is treated only briefly in Sub- 
section 1, partly because of its remote application to present-day conditions but 
also because the detailed data are readily available by reference to the above- 
mentioned census publications and to earlier editions of the Year Book. Descrip- 
tions and analyses of the material are to be found at pp. 596-621 of the 1945 Year 
Book and with slightly different emphasis at pp. 527-536 of the 1943-44 edition. 


_ * Revised under the direction of W. H. Losee, Director, Census of Industry and Merchandising 
eae, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by C. H. McDonald, Chief, Merchandising and Services 
ection. 
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Studies concerning operating results of independent retail stores are reviewed 
in the present Year Book for the first time, thus further extending the field of 
merchandising statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Results of the 1941 Census of Merchandising 


Wholesale Trade.—As mentioned on p. 812, detailed tabulations of the 
operations of wholesalers, together with explanations of the terms used in describing 
the various classes of wholesale business, are given in Volume XI of the Census of 
1941, and in briefer form in previous issues of the Year Book. Table 17 recapitulates 
these data regionally, by type of operation. 


17.—Wholesale Trade, by Provinces and Major Types of Operation, 1941 


Province and Estab- Total Em- Salaries 
Type of Operation lishments Sales ployees and Wages 
Province AR $ ae. § 

Prince Mdward- Leland’, ses saes. spoke ome cs ce Sets 100 13,192,800 441 440,900 
IN GV SAD CO LEAN are ae se Oe ne ae ete aid asks ortdeateeee 681 152,600, 900 4,018 5,659,700 
INewats rons WwiGleogs cig oseie. Sonia d coietrctstarcets aauke « realy 88,190,000 3,084 4,354,900 
CIGD ECS Pee tia cc Palo tied cals civen Gebtat cae seine’ 5,075 | 1,726,520,500 32,634 | 54,695,600 
OOTAIIO Suey eRe ee dated a Saat hb oe ERE ste sek, danke 8 6,244 | 1,744,663, 700 40,450 | 67,894,200 
AS BWSTRe) Cee ap RAIS ERs Roe NCA are ee ye eck oe 2,206 579,612,200 9,566 | 15,015,800 
SC AUC HO WAIL: cenperat tes Ano Ace os insane ae ot ie te 4,897 283,521,900 8,141 |} 11,515,200 
PLD OREO Sot errr oe, cSt els 6 Us cs rid ew cloister 3 3,336 323,138,100 8,147 | 12,252,700 
LENORE Ba) 0 nic) ones Ra A ae 1,708 379, 126, 700 10,994 | 17,615,800 

PROURIS Ure ct a tenle siota os rom reer 24,758 | 5,290,750,500 117,471 | 189,449,100 

Type of Operation 

WINOIESHIErS PYOPGP os fic tito k cc mot cats ohana 9,417 | 2,358,475,300 74,800 | 117,389,500 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and offices......... 1,622 1, 206,993,800 20,782 | 40,034,400 
Petroleum bulk'tank stations’. .¢....2. 22.60% coke 3,973 216, 292,300 4,968 6,890, 400 
Agents’ and brokers’ products....5........20e.00- 2,106 907,520,300 4,423 8,677,100 
Assemblers of primary products.................. 7,366 453,300,500 10,499 | 138,356,000 
COG es ea ee overs Are ik tee PG che EE Eo ac ht ste 274 148, 168,300 1,999 3,101,700 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Retail Trade.—Volume X of the Census of 1941 contains detailed tabulations 
of the 1941 Census results for the retail trade. Table 18 is presented here for 
comparison with current data which are given in Subsection 2. 


18.—Retail Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1941 


‘ Employees Salaries Stocks at 
oe Of Be and Stores Spe: i and Sales Dec. 31, 
yenees Pp Full-time] Part-time] Wages 1941 
Pravinke No. No. Noo. No. $’000 $000 $’000 , 
Prince Edward Island....... 863 859 1,425 308 1, 135 15,936 3,495 
NoVaimcatiang. 2 ie ae 6,790 6,250 13,357 3,938 12,959 | 165,034 23,776 
New Brunswick............. 4,988 4,629 9,004 2,058 8,335 | 101,843 17,209 
(ISTE) OS Cele ee Sain eae ore a ets 39, 712 38,574 74,562 22,187 72,380 | 818,671 138, 807 
nhanore. ita: eaeaee 47,055 44,891 121,042 44,800 | 134,781 |1,406,977 206, 163 
IMMEMEDOUAS tis. caatcsats ces. ce 7,219 7,058 20,387 5,069 20,215 | 210,833 30,020 
Saskatchewan............... 10,088 9,644 14,641 4,611 14,550 | 186,886 37,262 
Li LOY e ge oe COE ae a SE ae 9, 222 9,186 16,760 4,639 18,817 | 221,071 37,541 
British Columbia. .......... TE 253 10,658 25,649 7,920 30,964 | 309,573 44,958 
ROCANS Fic esse opce cease 137,331 | 131,823 | 297,047 95,561 | 314,438 | 3,440,902 540,864 
Kind of Business 

MOG RTOUD. 23s. esse geass 48,468 48,017 52,265 22,690 46,667 | 786,247 64, 753 
Country general stores....... 11,917 11,894 11,273 4,032 9,309 214,748 64, 809 
General merchandise group. . 3,794 2,610 68, 622 20,900 72,595 | 525,971 99,984 
Automotive group........... 16, 867 16,784 38,541 7,652 49,458 | 594,720 58,885 
ApHacel COUP! 2. os... hiaes aici. 12,601 11,148 25,208 11,388 29,638 | 295,212 84, 839 
Building materials group..... 5,801 4,843 14,375 3,498 18,325 174, 208 47,449 
Furniture-household group... 3,498 2,784 11,421 2,087 15,472 | 118,357 28, 133 
Restaurant group............ 8,821 10,311 32,722 6,814 22,,630..| 131,181 4,232 
Second-hand group.......... 1, 740 1,770 1,005 357 1,000 11,070 2,785 
Other retail stores........... 23, 824 21,662 41,615 16,143 49,339 | 589,193 84,995 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Retail Service Establishments.—This group of businesses includes those 
that provide personal or repair services or that offer amusement or recreation 
facilities to the public. A portion of these firms indicated some merchandising in 
their returns, but were classified as services because the greater proportion of their 
annual business consisted of service receipts. The principal statistics on retail 
service establishments derived from 1941 Census returns are shown in Table 19. 


19.—Retail Service Establishments, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1941 


Province and ~ Estab- Total Pre- Employees — 
Kind of Business lishments| Receipts | prietors Pull-tinielPartctimel. Wages 
No $000 No No. No $000 
Province 

Prince Woiwanrdel stand. ce cies arcs e ae 325 964 327 pate 222 242 
INOW A/S COLE ee ern ein nsrakiatecetn tots 1,860 9,409 1,869 2,353 650 2,612 
New.-Branswitk en soso cb oe eieeee ns 1, 484 5,626 1,519 1,261 580 1,479 
QUE ECE pare eet meted a ste oie aetereene ee one 13, 807 64, 829 14,074 16,425 5,025 19,047 
OntariG ee ween en) eee ete M7, Ol2n eld, 422 18,058 27,226 9,390 35,251 
Manitobarta sue © aia ctonk ee ee tee 2,977 15,426 2,999 4,308 1,667 5,029 
Sasicatehe wan ert votes och ramen en 3,704 10,180 3,740 2,111 959 2,564 
‘Albertacee is pat cee okie tiene Sot 3,341 13, 184 3,438 2,961 1,050 3,932 
Britishs@ OlumDiar ed. 6 cnaceae ete 4,147 24,559 4,187 5,849 2,085 7,933 
Ota er 4 teens 49,271 | 254,678 50,224 62,781 21,647 78,109 


— ee ee eee 


Kind of Business 


Amusement and recreation group........ 4,954 61,345 4,494 12,021 9,717 12,948 
IBGSINESS'SET VICESH. soko crea eto Reon nates 1,334 24, 432 1,145 6, 246 1,166, 9,600 
ersanaliservicesh. ayo) es eerie 24,731 85,893 25,961 28,656 5,013 32,408 
Bhotozraphy .asne casero, eee ea ee 1,078 6,901 1,039 1,667 657 2,286 
Undertaking and burial..:.............. 1,225 13, 132 1,193 1,463 882 3,188 
iepairs.and: services: tanaka ean ties 11,932 BY Mey 12,295 5,710 1,794 9, 430 
Miscellaneousimnisaanccnee reer eee 4,017 25, 463 4,097 7,018 2,418 8,249 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 2.—Current Merchandising and Service Statistics 


Certain phases of current distribution statistics are based on the application 
of the sampling method because the number of business firms prohibits monthly 
or even annual coverage. Wholesale and retail sales indexes depend: to a large 
extent on this technique. On the other hand complete or near-complete coverage 
is possible in some fields such as automotive sales and financing, chain-store opera- 
tions, theatre, power-laundry and dry-cleaning, and farm-implement sales statistics. 
Studies concerning the operating results of independent retailers have been a part 
of the program of merchandising statistics for some time, but summaries of these 
surveys now appear in the Year Book for the first time. Monthly and annual 
bulletins are issued for each of the fields covered in this Subsection, and are available 
by application to the Dominion Statistician. 


Wholesale Trade.—Monthly index numbers of sales in several branches of the 
wholesale trade have been prepared since 1935. Indexes of sales (on the base 
1935-39 =100) are calculated each month for nine wholesale trades, based on 
reports received from a sample of some 415 firms whose sales made up about 68 p.c. 
of the total volume of business done by wholesalers in those trades in 1941. The 
sample of reporting firms is limited to wholesalers proper, i.e., wholesale establish- 
ments that perform the complete functions of jobbers or wholesalers, buying 
merchandise in large quantities on their own account and selling in broken lots. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE SALES 
(35 So 65 SS SOO 


ANNUAL INDEXES 
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In addition the trades selected are those engaged principally in supplying retailers 
and include the following: automotive supply and equipment, drugs, clothing, 
footwear, dry goods, fruits and vegetables, groceries, hardware, and tobacco and 
confectionery. Inventory figures are limited to fewer trades and a smaller sample, 
since not all firms are able to provide month-end inventory figures as required. 


Recent Trends.—Sales indexes for total wholesale trade gained about 19 p.c. 
in 1946 compared with 1945 and 12 p.c. in 1947 against 1946. The composite 
index of dollar sales for the nine major wholesale trades (1935-39=100) reached 
approximately 244-0 for 1946 and 272-3 for 1947. These indexes are not corrected 
for price changes that have affected trading. Among the individual trades, dry 
goods registered the greatest advance in 1947 compared with 1946, but showed the 
smallest percentage increase over 1941. Hardware and groceries wholesalers 
also showed substantial increases in dollar sales between 1946 and 1947, amounting 
to about 17 p.c. in each case. Clothing registered an increase of 11 p.c. The 
automotive equipment trade with 1947 sales 184 p.c. above 1941, experienced a 
gain of 11 p.c. over 1946. Footwear and tobacco and confectionery sales, which 
followed automotive equipment in the amount of increase in volume over 1941, 
showed a tendency to level off in 1947 when the advances over 1946 were 8 p.c. 
and 7 p.c., respectively. Dollar sales of fruits and vegetables in 1947 receded 
6 p.c. from the 1946 volume after reaching a high in the latter year of 122 p.c. above 
the 1941 level. The chart on p. 815 illustrates the annual course of wholesale 
sales indexes since 1935 and the seasonal characteristics of wholesale sales in selected 
trades. Table 20 contains annual sales indexes of the nine major wholesale trades 
from 1941 to 1947. 


20.—Annual Indexes of Wholesale Sales, by Types of Business, 1941-47 
(1935-39 = 100) 


DG: Bene? 


Change Change 
_ Type of Business 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1946 19471 1947 
from from 
1945 1946 
Automotive equipment...| 157-8 147-6 158-1 197-2 242-8 334-0 || +37-6 || 369-8 |] +10-7 
TAL PACTS tae CPN SERS Oe ers See 45-2 165-7 184-2 | 201-9 | 222-1] 245-2 || +10-4 |} 254-6 |] + 3-8 
Clothing: f.4..\5e pede scree: 142-8 170-9 177-5 183-1 186-3 | 229-3 || +23-1 }} 255-4 |} +11-4 
HOOtWearcss. eaten. 141-6 | 161-0 | 173-1 188-8 | 224-0} 279-4 || +24-7 |} 300-8 || + 7-7 
DEyeSOOUSs Wea c eer ios oe 141-8 160-2 150-9 | 165-9 161-9 197-5 |} +22-0 |] 244-5 || +23-8 
Fruits and vegetables..... 131-2 158-5 | 206-1 222-0 | 262-4 | 291-2 || +10-9 || 274-7 || — 5-7 
Groceries.P its. doers bees 134-7 146-5 150:3 169-3 180-2 | 208-9 |} +15-9 || 244-2 || +16-9 
Hard wanehteca cee 165-2 170-0 173-1 183-8 | 212-0 | 277-4 |) +380-8 || 325-0 |} +17-2 
Tobacco and confectionery} 150-6 172-4 207-3 230-1 258-1 296-9 || +15-0 || 317-1 || + 6-8 
Totals, Wholesale Trade.| 142-0 | 156-2 | 168-3} 186-0] 205-4 | 244-0 | 118-8 || 272-3 | 111-6 


1 Subject to revision. 


Retail Trade.—The retail trade of Canada in 1946 was estimated at 
$5,506,286,000. It appears evident from preliminary data that sales reached 
about $6,250,000,000 in 1947. 


Record sales volumes attained in recent years are consistent with the broad 
expansion of the country’s economy during and after the Second World War. 
The most notable development in merchandising since the end of the War was the 
rapid growth in sales of durable consumer goods many of which were distributed 
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on a rigidly controlled basis, or were absent entirely from the retail market during 
much of the war period. Increases for automotive, radio and appliance, furniture 
and hardware stores were very substantial in 1947. Some of the purchasing 
momentum which carried sales of durable goods trades to new high levels was 
reduced in the early months of 1948 ‘as dollar volumes for these reached a level 
comparable with that of many of the non-durable goods trades. 


The trend in Canada’s total retail trade from 19380 onwards is traced in the 
following statement. Sales figures quoted for 1930 and for"1941 are census results 
while those for other years are derived from trend information obtained by the 
sample survey method referred to on p. 814. Such surveys are conducted monthly 
for 14 trades and are supplemented with other information derived from annual 
surveys and other projects. Statistics thus procured are much less detailed than 
those produced from census results. 


Year Retail Sales Year Retail Sales Year Retail Sales 
$’000 $000 $’000 
LOS Os ihe ros 2,755,570 OB Gicpes beceves So ste 2,306, 637 L042 eres aoe 3, 649, 041 
HOST rere ot ee 2,022, 158 10ST Seni cel oak 2,612,776 SS ee a Ss 3, 785, 840 
TOS 2 seine, jones 1, 922, 452 TOB8 eo il ee ots 2,549, 197 1944. eats 4,123, 151 
TOS Rar che c 1,786,191 LAE eae 2,097, (52 LOAD Ae een sts 4,595, 667 
OBA Sas cae 1, 998, 578 TOAQ Ser toe eh 2,957,698 TO4GN S ox on ts 2 5, 506, 286 
NOS Bere oar: 2,120,348 Lt bec ae a 3,440, 902 LOA heres wen re 6, 250, 0002 


1 Preliminary. 


Trends in 1946.—Table 21 contains a summary of sales in the years 1944 
to 1946 showing provincial totals and results for kind-of-business groups and 
selected trades. Sales were on the up-grade in practically every instance, but the 
emphasis on durable goods is evidenced by the much higher-than-average gains for 
the automotive, building materials, and furniture-household-radio groups. The 
automotive trades led the upward advance with an increase of 70 p.c. over 1945, 
mainly the result of the reappearance of new motor-vehicles on the retail market. 
In 1946, the average increase in sales for Canada was 20 p.c. over 1945, though 
increases in some of the trades dealing in soft goods were of a lesser magnitude. 


Food stores normally account for about one-fifth of all consumer expenditures 
in retail stores. Volume of sales for the food group in 1946 was $1,230,492,000, 
11 p.c. higher than in the previous year. The general merchandise group, another 
major category which includes departmental stores, had sales amounting to 
$849,095,000 in 1946, or 18 p.c. more than in 1945. - Country general stores and the 
apparel group marked up moderate gains over 1945. 


Preliminary estimates place the total dollar volume of retail trade in 1947 at 
$6,250,000,000. By the latter half of the year sales of durable goods had begun to 
display much smaller gains than in the previous months. Store sales of food, 
influenced by climbing prices, had begun to absorb more of the consumer dollar 
and in 1947 stood 13 p.c. above the previous year. This group of stores (grocery, 
combination meat and grocery and meat markets) continued to show heavy gains 
in the early months of 1948. The various store types in the apparel group increased 
between 7 p.c. and 10 p.c. compared with 1946. 
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21.—Estimated Retail Merchandise Sales, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 


1944-46 


Norse.—Group totals may include kinds of business for which separate figures are not shown. Chain- 
store figures are included in this table, but are also given in detail in Table 23. 


EC, 
: enn i Change 
Province and Kind of Business 1944 1945 1946 1946 
from 
1945 
$’000 $000 $000 
Province 
IMAP AINE ETO VINCOS ister a ooo cee Soe iain oe 6 Seite anls acute 359, 566 394, 297 464,157 | +17-7 
SENS Opn opAg as Cea ALGER CORLTOT ROW SUC RoR SL OR Ot eee aR TSE 1,001,963 | 1,121,1451| 1,315,485 || +17-3 
ONTATIO’ ites alors TIN cise Boce'en OR ow clel pte See eae eitlasd oles .1,558,510 | 1,742,409 | 2,113,916 |) +21-3 
NURI COL oy, oe eer clas aso art arse ee sa cinielh HO Ginien oe sitios ete , 982 292, 735 362,189 || +23-7 
MABKALCHOWEAD Hie eine, coat ce vi sinh eras ing ches dc eaten: 248,031 277, 466 328, 254 |} +18-3 
I BOrbacre ete eee Tin eaio gv nities od once cli neere ey 292, 622 321, 250 383, 806 |} +19-5 
MS¥ILISHACOLUM DIRE cael ese Gi eer ota ces oes Fah Ths evtnaetows 390, 584 438, 838 529, 213 || +20-6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.............c0c0c0e000% 6, 893 7,527 9,266 |] +23-1 
CBE T TEST by an SOE CRE R CIEL AU Iyt Lae aa ier eer an am Aca 4,123,151 | 4,595,6671| 5,506,286 || +-19-8 
Kind of Business 
Food Group— 
Grocery, combination and meat markets............... 842, 336 918,744 | 1,018,232 || +10-8 
WOtais jE O0d Grouper siccccc gecko eeageae coo bas 1,017,541 | 1,110,314 | 1,230,492 || +10-8 
Country General Stores.............. cece escceeeeeeces 321,308 354,684 395,214 || 411-4 
General Merchandise Group— 
WIOPATEMENUBLOTES. secs. oe ce eee aera c Cee hore ee ee - 464, 880 516, 141 613,611 } +18-9 
WATIGLVSEOEES 2 clos ha cile ek Ses ere oe cased aie fae tice a Gemma 102, 857 111, 573 124, 897 || +11-9 
Totals, General Merchandise Group............ 654,954 722,804 849,095 || +17-5 
Automotive Group.......... Se anh al oe pein Seige ioe 351,942 424,301 720,064 || +69-7 
Apparel Group— 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings stores......... 102, 814 112, 711 129,409 || +14-8 
HEATLY AC LOPMING SLOLOBE cons sore oii vate che ieee Gok ela toe 98, 760 108, 987 126,579 || +16-1 
Women’s apparel and accessories StOreS.......-.eesse00 136, 253 147, 766 164,093 |} +11-0 
DOOR BLOTOS, nese <n vec sd any LE Ra aded cus teenie: AE Bootes 59, 631 66, 430 70,621 || + 6-3 
Totals, Apparel Group.................22ee008- 397,458 435,894 490,302 || +12-6 
Building Materials Group..................eeceeeeeeees 249,723 281,418 367,659 || +30-6 
Furniture, Household and Radio Group— 
MUIGIIENTS HLOLES® <A ect ee hos each ove et an HS ae eS 65, 766 74, 500 100, 473 || +34-9 
Household appliance or radio dealers. ..........0e.000-: 33, 965 40, 487 68,981 || +70-4 
Totals, Furniture, etc. Group................. 107,056 123,520 182,242 || +47-5 
BECHORUIFAINE GOROUD «4c bono cis dao 0:5 vie agibiw' sseretord ong cielo care 202,463 210,465 222,885 || + 5-9 
| Other Retail Stores (including second-hand)— 
Coal and wood yards (ice dealers)..........2200+eeeeee: 122, 765 126, 819 124,661 |} — 1-7 
PCUIALOLOS Se feats visi cietat ands ascieate letete ta iciaeia Stasis kietaco staves 139, 104 194, 928 166, 564 || —14-6 
POE ORY BLOTCS! viteic sk sa sieneso cisia oie e Maa le deo tics wiee aie Beet 56, 228 64, 850 72, 885 || +12-4 
Government liquor stores?........ccscceeceececceccenee 165, 677 221, 157} 258,973 || +17-1 
Totals, Other Retail Stores.................... 822,706 932,2671] 1,047,933 || +12-4 
Totals, All Establishments..................... 4,123,151 | 4,595,6671) 5,506,286 || +-19-8 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 2 The disparity between figures for 


government liquor stores shown here and those appearing in Table 23 arises from variations in the processes 


used in developing the two series. 
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Chain Stores.—Chain stores sales in 1947 amounted to $1,170,029,000, a 
gain of 15 p.c. over 1946, when sales volume was $1,014,847,000. Sales in the average 
of 6,653 chain store units made up 18-7 p.c. of all retail sales in Canada. Chain- 
store statistics are summarized in Tables 22 and 23. 


22.—Chain-Store Statistics, 1930 and 1941-47 


Nortre.—Figures for the years 1941-45 have been revised since the publication of the.1947 Year Book. 


Average __ Salaries and Stocks on Hand, Accounts 
Vane Number | Net Retail |Wages Paid End of Year Outstand- 
of Sales to Store ———]| ing, End 
Stores Employees Stores |Warehouses| of Year 
$’000 $000 $000 $'000 $’000 
1930 aii. 3 es fae 8,097 487,336 50,405 60,457 1 1 
1 IP ei 2 SR Se a 7, 622 639, 210 Dee 68, 619 20,976 38,376 
14D ete SME es Som eee 7,010 687, 447 57, 654 66, 940 22, 633 
1943 yee Fateh atte ee wai cira 6, 780 703, 950 58, 804 67, 628 22, 603 15,520 
L944 ata. See aie ors Sheet he 6, 560 769, 643 63, 300 66, 944 21, 855 15,093 
14D patie Ree eheraioereen eo ioece oeoe 6, 580 876, 209 68, 196 68, 247 29,013 16, 369 
AGA GS etrrcaeee ert eeercas eerie 6,559 | 1,014, 847 77, 474 85, 345 37, 436 19, 643 
leat RAs ete Be, se 6,653 | 1,170,029 90, 072 102, 974 43,495 30, 796 


1 Not available. 


23.—Chain Store Sales, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1945-47 


‘Nore.—Group totals may include kinds of business for which separate figures are not shown. 


Province and Kind of Business 


Yukon and Northwest *lerritories......5.4..+s404- one 


Canada...... SLR MERE 2 onthe eels oie 


Kind of Business 
Food Group— 


Grocery, combination and meat markets........... 


Totals; Food, Group. n05s5-5. 06-03 c ces: 


Country General Stores.................0.... 00 cess 


Genera! Merchandise Group*— 


IVATIety. StOLOS. Serene rit hc ccioeeciiae ee esa ROE 


Totals, General Merchandise Group....... 


Automotive: Groupes dacceever tires tieespow ran enen 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1945! 


$000 


ee 73,039 
a 173, 920 
ai 882, 463 
ee 42,735 
x2 49, 879 
om 58, 743 
1 92,351 
Fs 3,079 


ie 876,209 


ie 220, 285 
ee 231,579 


“i 12,432 


aes 95, 998 
a 106,751 


“ 12,207 


1946 


$000 


88, 125 
202, 105 
435, 194 

50, 009 

59, 760 

65, 608 
109, 839 

4,207 


(1,014,847 


245, 278 


238,579 


14,145 


107, 586 


119,582 


16,828 


19472 


$000 


93, 408 
245, 898 
506, 050 

54, 564 

62,575 

72,333 
130, 094 

5, 107 


1,170,029. 


308, 198 


322,763 


12,282 


117, 925 


130,339 


22,975 


tht tt 
ou KH OD RODE 
oo | PROWESS 


- 
—_ 


+25:-7 
+24-8 


—13-2 - 
+ 9-6 
+ 9-0 


+36-5 


2 el ee 
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23.—Chain Store Sales, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1945-47—concluded 


Pee 
: ; Change 
Province and Kind of Business 19451 1946 19472 1947 
from 
1946 
$000 $7000 $000 
Kind of Business—concluded 
Apparel Group— 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishing stores........ 11, 219 13,037 15,331 | +17-6 
Maroity GlODMINGAUOTES § o,.< car Pode cc 08 case eda ke a « 20,018 23,570 27, 765 +17-8 
Women’s apparel and accessories stores............... 19, 456 23,076 28,272 +22-5 
PSHE SLOreS tan cret.e oi ee eet Ot Ma bie San eee 23, 745 26,107 28, 731 +10-1 
Totals, Apparel Group....................... 74,438 85,790 106,100 +16-6 
Building Materials Group........................ eine 43,259 51,474 59,973 || +16-7 
Furniture, Household and Radio Group— 
aT niture StOLeSsin sages caren Gok ve ae Oe Bee ee bree 17, 633 22,245 82,748 |) +47-2 
Household appliance and radio dealers................ 11, 534 16, 960 22,658 || +33-6 
Totals, Furniture GROUED 37. corcc how oe oes etc 29,167 39,205 55,406 || +41-3 
Restaurant Group................. betas ahtikane tae Ihe’ 19,062 20,565 20,726 || + 6-8 
Other Retail Stores— ; 
PO TUUPSUOLESS epee ore east ctara ne ote cie erehe CRIS treat aie eons 24,127 26, 484 26, 869 + 1:5 
MEWOILERY SLOLCS. A hicite casio ees beset rete erates See 16, 253 18, 709 18, 851 + 0-8 
Governmentliquor Stores! ,.. 5), co.cc Senslestes cs ace Sons 211,075 249, 023 264,491 + 6-2 
Totals, Other Retail Stores................... 347,314 408,679 445,465 || + 9-6 
Totals, All Chain Stores...................... 836,209 | 14,014,847 | 1,170,029 | +15-3 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 3 Depart- 
ment stores excluded. 4The disparity between figures for government liquor stores shown here 


and those appearing in Table 21 arises from variations in the processes used in developing the two series. 


New Motor-Vehicle Sales.—In 1947, a total of 230,255 motor-vehicles were 
purchased in Canada at a value of $416,237,495, an all-time record in both numbers 
and value. The values used are prices actually paid by purchasers at point of 
manufacture, including sales and excise taxes, charges for standard accessories and | 
dealers’ commissions, but excluding freight charges from factory to point of purchase. 
Of the total, 159,205 units or 69 p.c. were passenger vehicles, more than double the 
1946 total of 77,742. Increases in list prices due to rising manufacture costs and 
added excise taxes raised the average value of passenger vehicles sold to $1,779 in 
1947 as compared with $1,548 in 1946 and an approximate range of $1,000 to $1,100 
in the immediate pre-war years. 


With the exception of certain higher-priced models, vehicles were sold as soon 
as shipments were made available from factories or from border points in the case 
of imported motor-cars. With effective demand at all times being equal to available 
shipments, the seasonal pattern of sales is determined by availability rather than 
demand. The trend was upward throughout 1947 and continued so in the early 
months of 1948 but with a slower rate of increase, due more to fewer units being 
imported from the United States rather than to any falling-off in demand. 
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24.—Retail Sales of New Motor-Vehicles, 1935-47 
Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 

No. $ No. $ No. $ 
LOSS Ee se crciels s doctrine 83, 242 83,429,114 18,219 18,313,335 101, 461 101, 742,449 
1980 onan ie wsotecih eae ee 92,287 95,403, 199 21,027 22,179,597 113,314 117,582,796 
bY Grr Geran ors singing coco 114,275 116, 886, 334 30, 166 32,284,193 144,441 149,170,527 
LOB B cceen ered cote eee rete cae ee ier 95,751 105, 006, 462 25,414 30,005, 446 121,165 135,011, 908 
LOD Oe eRe is suctre Se ereceette ete ie 90,054 | _ 97,131,128 24,693 28, 836, 393 114, 747 125,967,521 
GAO re Hcleetele reads wate tenets 101,789 114, 928, 833 28,763 33,916, 445 130, 552 148, 845, 278 
QAI APB Theatres ties eee 83, 650 108,907,312 34, 432 43,008, 207 118,082 151,915,519 
TOAZ=45 sR. tiitecs tena los seats Waves 1 1 1 1 1 1 
[QAO Eee Oe heetetosts srieio crane 77,742 120,325, 496 42,302 73,003, 509 120, 044 193,329,005 
LDA TS See oe he acete tion 159, 205 283,190,390 71,050 133, 047, 105 230, 255 416, 237,495 


1 Not available. 


Financing of Motor-Vehicle Sales.—The financing of motor-vehicles 
accounted for 87 p.c. of all retail financing activities of the 90 finance companies in 
operation at the time of the 1941 Census. The remaining 13 p.c. consisted of 
paper issued mainly on radios and household appliances, with smaller amounts on 
furniture, jewellery and clothing. Motor-vehicles may be financed through such 
sources as personal loans, bank loans, etc. For this reason the statistics shown in 
Table 25 represent only a partial picture of the financing of purchases of new and 
used motor-vehicles. 


25.—Financing of Motor-Vehicle Sales by Finance Companies, 1935-47 


v New Vehicles Used Vehicles All Vehicles 
ear ooo 
No. Financing No. Financing No. Financing 
$ $ $ 
1 OSH see oe en oe ee ae cape 31,950 22,410, 656 68, 228 17,840,865 |} 100,178 40,251,521 
193 Gisnco serch hutentt umes 42,863 29, 887, 861 94,651 24,971,951 |} 137,514 54, 859, 812 
NOU Gras oer seraeser nye Ac igeaartcte 56, 247 40,664,675 | 121,651 35,185,498 || 177,898 75,850, 173 
LOB Sires Cee shee aK 45, 267 33,701,624 | 117,436 35,984,229 || 162,703 69, 685, 853 
N93) seeerre tenses Sanh aes 37,320 27,852,627 | 115,787 34,916,119 || 153,107 62, 768, 746 
TGAQ Served coks let bya 42,982 33,473,397 | 133,596 41,762,396 || 176,578 75, 235,793 
LOA eee tek oon wee 41,032 34,887,591 | 141,387 49,829,192 }} 182,419 84,716, 783 
TOAD ede fo srt Mrehica sine arontie 7,398 6,207,111 58,912 18,389, 804 66,310 24,596,915 
1Q43 eee esate ee ents oe 1,077 1,254, 878 38, 496 13,637,688 39,573 14, 892, 566 
TOMA beta y re eis te viene 391 - Peel 2,927,396 30,599 11,643,541 32,970 14,570, 937 
1945 oc hat ean pide ret 3,630 4,934,456 24,356 9,502,726 27,986 14, 437, 182 
NOQAG eewe ee era nae es 22, 866 27,978,992 30,527 13,607,573 53, 393 41,586,565 
46,700 65, 422, 230 72,167 43,322,528 } 118,867 | 108,744,758 


The proportion of new motor-vehicles sold which has been financed through 
finance companies and the proportion of their financed value have varied greatly 
in the years for which statistics are available. The low percentages characteristic 
of 1946 and 1947 demonstrate two principal factors: first, that ready cash in large 
amounts in the hands of the public allowed the buying outright of this commodity; 
and secondly, that loans for the purpose of purchasing motor-vehicles have been 
more readily procured from sources other than finance companies than was the 
case in the 1930’s. 
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26.—Financing of New Motor-Vehicles (Passenger and Commercial), Selected 
Years, 1933-47 


P.C. of Total Sales 
Vehicles Vehicles Financed Average 


Year : Financial 
: Sold Financed 
Number Value Value 
No No. $ 

OSS RRL eileen Shp Ree ee rae 45,332 15,880 35-0 22-1 632 
SSSR aOR ERS a ea ee Oe Meee 101,461 31,950 31-5 22-0 701 
TCR SEBEL co dakets ot das ddeas 7 Aas Soe OES 144,441 56, 247 38-9 27-3 723 
ee eee OSS Se Tein, S'S Seaton Sete Pi: 121,165 45, 267 37°4 25-0 745 
BURR ke os simran phos oles TIS ais 3-8 cave cinch ORE 114, 747 37,320 32°5 22-1 746 
TOUT Sat R82 S| SS A ES RIC eae a me 130, 552 42,982 32-9 22:5 779 
1 ey TAS a SORA Aegean ROME idle Ace SRN bane Se Meet nce 118, 082 41,032 34-7 23-0 850 
BAe ee a TO Letts oils Meo cising en ERS 120, 044 22, 866 19-0 14°5 1,224 
SOS Ke aera Shad tuttnshs eonede bn erdiare Gravee scxans 230,255 46,700 20-3 15-7 1,401 


Farm Implement Sales.—Annual reports on the sale of farm implements 
and equipment in Canada, based on returns submitted by Canadian manufacturers 
and by importers have been compiled and published by the Bureau of Statistics 
since 1936. In 1945 the reporting was expanded to include a larger number of 
classes of farm implements, and to provide a tabulation of sales in the Prairie 
Provinces by type of implement. 

Domestic sales of farm implements and equipment as reported by manufacturers 
and importers, mainly at wholesale prices to dealers or agents, amounted to 
$81,698,185 in 1946, an increase of 27-1 p.c. over 1945. This was the highest 
volume of sales recorded since the inception of this series of annual reports in 1936. 
The figures exclude sales of parts, binder twine, motor-trucks or used equipment. 
Supplementary information indicated that in 1946 an average mark-up of 20-5 p.c. 
may be applied to the wholesale sales figures to bring these to a retail basis. On 
this basis, retail sales of farm equipment and machinery during 1946 amounted 
to about $98,446,313. 

Sales of repair parts, also- secured from manufacturers and importers, were 
$20,790,007 in 1946, a gain of 11 p.c. over the 1945 figure of $18,734,009. The 
retail value of repair parts sold in 1946 was approximately $27,380,439, obtained 
by applying an average mark-up of 31-7 p.c. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that sales of farm implements and equipment 
in 1947 advanced 47-7 p.c. above 1946, amounting to $120,649,687. While sales 
increases in 1946 were more pronounced in the Maritimes, Quebec and Ontario, 
the 1947 estimates reveal a concentration of gains in the Prairie Provinces. 

27._Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, by Provinces, 1946-47 


Notre.—Values are mainly at wholesale prices. 


1946 19471 PC; 
— $$ | —______-______———_|] Increase 

Region PGs Pee. 1947 

Amount Gia Amount of over 

Total Total 1946 

$ $ 

Maritime Provinces...............-. 3, 768, 645 4-6 4,312, 883 3°6 +14-4 
BYES Scout a ie he «coialeic oe ed pitas 8, 867, 989 10-9 11,174,016 9-3 +26-0 
MME OS IE a0 he. Fo ghia of ond Poros. (ae. s seis vious 20, 268, 580 24-8 27, 804, 205 23-0 +37-2 
“LSU ey eLearn poate am 9, 987, 683 12-2 1522737. 12-6 +52-5 
Peete MO WAT 1... cadates = eo0'e 5 ciove eters 20, 308, 054 24-9 32, 846, 966 27-2 +61:7 
AUS C0 2 ee oe eee ee 15, 698, 660 19-2 25, 760, 033 21-3 +64-1 
BritinaCouimbis. ¢.)tco: ss le etees 2, 798, 574 3°4 3,524, 207 3-0 +25-9 
OURS is ese ce Pee 81,698,185 100-0 120,649,687 100-0 +47-9 


1 Subject to revision, 
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Motion Picture Theatres.—In 1946, there were 1,477 theatres in Canada, 
representing an increase of 154 over 1945. A further increase of 216 theatres in 
1947 brought the total to 1,693, according to preliminary figures. Box office 
receipts in 1947 totalled $78,653,799, an increase of 5 p.c. over the $74,941,966 
receipts in 1946. Taxes collected by Federal and Provincial Governments amounted 
to $16,375,226 in 1947 and $15,052,994 in 1946. Net receipts in 1947 were 
$62,278,573 or 4 p.c. in excess of 1946. Preliminary figures indicate that paid 
admissions dropped slightly from 227,538,798 in 1946 to 220,714,785 in 1947. 


In the 1,477 theatres reporting in 1946, 12,226 persons were employed of 
whom 1,270 were active proprietors or partners. Salaries and wages paid to 
employees amounted to $10,466,251, a figure which excludes the withdrawals of 
proprietors and partners. 


The number of exhibitors employing portable equipment, classified as itinerant 
operators, increased from 167 in 1945 to 288 in 1946. In 1,248 towns at which 


performances were given, 2,417,990. persons paid “admission totalling $745,978 of 


which $131,693 was paid in taxes to Federal and Provincial Governments. Legi- 
timate theatres in 1946 numbered 5, and had 956,473 paid admissions totalling 
$1,121,628 in net receiptstand $263,302 in*taxes. 


28.—Motion Picture Theatres and Receipts, by Provinces, 1930, 1941, 1946 and 1947 


Nore.—Itinerant operators and‘legitimate operators are not included in these figures. Receipts are 
exclusive of amusement taxes. 


1930 19411 1946 19472 
Province | | ee 
No. Receipts | No. Receipts | No. Receipts | No. Receipts 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..... 5 188,300 6 141,317 10 223, 804 14 255, 835 
INOVE ISCO: oot cee 56 1,814,500 61 2,195,599 (al 2,953, 633 79 2, 666, 189 
New Brunswick........... 39 | 1,093,400 39 1,102,265 44) 1,758,866 59 1,773, 904 
Onebecs yi. tar ae See 146 8, 046, 600 202 8, 047, 022 250 | 12,732,391 319 13,919, 917 
@Ontaniobe ce tee ee 323 | 15,806,700 | 410 | 18,757,372 | 420 | 25,684,210 | 472 | 26,483,044 
Manitoba. fent.oc cee 73 2,712, 800 111 2,475,949 137 3,433,687 146 3, 526, 223 
Saskatchewan............. 1047159772300 | - 1450)" 1 673,313" 12-2403) <2) 889.343 ate 254. 2,890, 727 
Alberta Evite) some. 85 2,323, 700 144 2,207,015 156 3,626, 140 178 3, 707, 668 
British Columbia........: 76 | 4,166,800 | 122] 4,145,945 | 149] 6,586,898 } 172 7,055, 066 
Totalssenr rece $07 | 38,180,100 |11,244| 40,795,897 |1,477 | 59,888,972 | 1,693} 62,278,573 

1 Revised since the publication‘of the 1947 Year Book to exclude legitimate theatres. 2 Subject 


to revision. 


Power Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing Establishments.—Annual 
reports on this service trade have been issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
since 1930. Summary data appear in Table 29, together with regional statistics 
for 1946. 


Receipts of the 690 power laundries, cleaning and dyeing plants in 1946 
amounted to $51,148,159, 16 p.c. higher than the receipts of 602 establishments 
reporting for the year 1945. Of the total receipts, laundry work accounted for 
42 p.c.; dry cleaning’ and dyeing, 52 p.c.; coat and towel rentals, 4 p.c.; and all 
other work, 2 p.c. | 
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29.—_Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing Establishments, 
1930 and 1940-46, and by Provinces, 1946 


; Salaries 
: Capital Em- 
Year and Province Plants ; an 
Employed | ployees Wages 
No. $ No. 
RCE 08 ey iat shee ae 368 | 24,086,269 | 11,885 | 11,249,945 
DAU At ern eek inc Cal avon © tthe a cyesenres 530 | 24,863,328 15,508 | 18,112,465 
BR Ras Weta soe tee wh is bie twee 600 | 28,626,165 18,398 | 16,246,296 
LER SiR Rar eae, Seta oy ipartead 603 | 29,974,266 19,839 | 18,631,692 
11 T eg ttle OE es aa nie oca 587 | 30,755,570 20,597 | 20,204, 624 
are ar oO ey ees Senet at, Satna et 626 | 30,701, 187 20,991 | 20,993,502 
aS aera de Peace. ee anon 602 | 31,070,696 21,379 | 22,499,459 
PEGS RU tats ee reels 690 | 34,845,495 23,554 | 26,260,679 
1946 

Prince Edward Island and 

NOVA COGD oc tin pastel inne sic 41 1,425, 489 874 926,205 
DOM TUNG WACK AS +. sen ct. aidlvaes 24 925,950 576 589, 507 
OTH of 68 sien ean SL Maia toy 108 | 7,265,206 6,011 | 7,037,657 
COLSTIO we eee oad. «net is delete 318 | 15,916,508 9,405 | 10,253,011 
MIANTLODA aKa oe ck aot c oe. 31 1,797,880 iy Pall 1, 860, 684 
Saskatchewan os.:.ee aii. ons 32 1,084, 463 701 760, 230 
PA TN CTGEL h Seen en Oe alone tig 47 2,213, 426 1,344 1,480,974 
British Columbial.iov. o..305 2. 89 | 4,216,573 2 922s) ayes, atk 


1 Includes Yukon. 


Cost Value 
of of Work 
Materials | Performed 
$ $ 
2,196, 139 22,695, 880 
2,965,125 | 26,775,841 
3,782,530 | 32,495,470 
3,986,450 | 36,747,368 
4,049,361 38,654, 761 
4,185,542 41,445, 857 
4,668,779 44,081,170 
5,577, 483 51,148, 159 
181,621 1,874,319 
144,992 1,256,475 
1,489,941 13,599, 857 
2,099,718 | 20,262,277 
460,171 3,400,721 
241,699 1,614, 221 
289, 450 2,803, 137 
669, 841 6,337, 152 


Operating Results of Retail Stores.—Studies concerning the operating 
ratios of independent retail merchants have been carried on over an extended period 
by the Merchandising and Services Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Such statistics have been gathered to assist merchants in assessing the efficiency 
of various phases of their operations, to provide estimates of the contribution 
made to national income by unincorporated retail stores and to assist the prospec- 
tive entrant into any of the retail trades in sizing up his opportunities and prospects 
of success. Since publication of recent detailed studies, their value as a basis for 
marketing research and as essential elements in the understanding of the structure 
of retail distribution has become evident. 


Attention has been focussed on the relations between net sales, gross trading 
profit or margin, operating expenses and net profit. Expenses have been examined 
in some detail to include salaries and wages paid to employees; ‘advertising; store 
supplies; losses on bad debts; tax and insurance costs; rentals; heat, light and power 
used; repair and maintenance expense; depreciation; and other items. 


While certain operational features of the retail trade are a part of the annual 
summary of distribution from 1933 to 1940, it has been only since 1944 that com- 
prehensive surveys have been made. These have depended upon representative 
samples of firms for basic data. In most of the trades, results are available for 
1944, 1945 and 1946 in detail, with certain phases of the information extant for 
1941 and 1938. 


30.—Operating Ratios in Retail Trades, by Kinds of Business, 1946 


; Normstn epragent: unincorporated firms only. All figures except stock turnover are percentages 
of net sales. 


Stock 

we S Ore Salaries} Occu- fs Inventories Turn- 

: : fe) TOss : pancy et |---| over 

Kind of Business eee Margin Ae Wae eee Be (Prone, egin- | png Times 
fe) : pense? : nding] per 

penses! ning Vouk 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c No 
Grocery, nase eereenon 85-7 14-3 8-3 3°8 2-5 6-0 7-1 8-1 11-4 
Combination stores....... 84-9 15-1 10-3 5-6 2-4 4-8 | 5-2 6-2 14-9 
Meat Scatter naciitee ence 82-8 17-2 11-4 5-9 2-7 5-8 2-0 2-4 37-2 
Confectionery...........-. 81-1 18-9 10-1 3-9 4-4 8-8 5-7 6-9 13-0 
Fruits and vegetables..... 83-9 16-1 9-6 3-7 3-2 6-5 3-2 3-6 24-6 
Men’s clothing............ 73-1 26-9 13-2 5-9 3°8 13-7 17-2 23-0 3°6 
Family clothing.......... 76-2 23-8 13-1 5-9 3°5 10-7 21-7 26-3 3-2 
Women’s ready-to-wear...| 72-9 27-1 16-2 6-9 4-7 10-9 14-3 17-7 4-6 
Ramilyash0@ its a:.cas see 73-2 26-8 14-3 6-9 4.2 12-5 22-7 27-5 2-9 
Country general.......... 84-5 15-5 8-9 4-3 2°5 6-6 16-7 19-4 4-7 
Dry POOdS a). s sees ee 74-2 25-8 13-3 6-3 3°7 12-5 19-4 23-4 3°5 
Hurniture cn cs coke oe 73°3 26-7 15-2 6-2 4-1 11-5 14-1 19-7 4-3 
Household appliances and 

TACIOSN ee am else ee 70-8 29-2 17-6 8-5 4.0 11-6 8-4 15-2 6-0 
Hardware, cheese cee 76-3 23-7 12-2 6-1 3-1 11-5 18-5 22-6 3-7 
Restaurantse-. cc vcs cer are 62-8 37-2 29-2 18-2 7:4 8-0 1-9 2-2 30-6 
Restaurants with merch- 

ANGISG. Rae ee 68-1 31-9 23-1 12-9 7-1 8-8 3-1 3°6 20:5 
Coal and wood............ 78-9 21-1 16-1 8-4 3-3 5:0 3°9 6-7 14-9 
Drug stores without foun- 

LATS eh Ln GR cette ae 72-8 27-2 15-0 7°8 3-9 12-2 17-5 19-7 3-9 

, Drug stores with fountain..| 75-2 24-8 15-0 8-1 3-9 9-8 14-1 15-4 5-1 
Jewellery ten. eee see 62-9 37-1 20-7 10-1 5-0 16-4 27-2 36-1 2-0 
TOD8CCO casein aoe 84-4 15-6 7:7 2-9 3-5 7-9 7-3 8-4 10-8 
Filling stations........... 81-8 18-2 11-5 6-0 3-4 6-7 2-8 3:4 26-3 
Garages~ oss ceee gah ate co: 72-3 27-7 18-9 10-9 4-6 8-8 5-6 7-1 11-4 

1 Includes salaries and wages, occupancy expense and store supplies plus all other expenses. 2 Sal- 
aries and wages do not include proprietors’ salaries. 3 Includes taxes and insurance, light, heat and 
power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation and rentals on rented premises. 4 Includes proprietors’ 
salaries or withdrawals. 5 Cost of goods sold, divided by average of beginning and year-end 


inventories. 
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Section 5.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada* 


An outline of the growth of co-operative activity in Canada and of the legis- 
lation passed in connection therewith, is given at pp. 548-545 of the 1942 Year Book. 
Developments leading up to the appointment in November, 1944, of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the application of income tax and excess profits tax to 
co-operatives are given at pp. 618-624 of the 1946 edition. Amendments to the 
Income War Tax Act based on the report of that Commission and passed in August, 
1946, are given at p. 838 of the 1947 edition. 


Pg hee Pee A ee ees CS 


OS 
WHEAT, OATS AaND BARLEY 
MI {ON IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


GROP YEARS 1940-4! TO 1946-47 ethos 


1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 


Includes deliveries to country elevators,interior private andmull elevators 
: [and platform loadings. 


Trends in the Crop Years Ended July 30,.1946 and 1947 


Co-operation in the marketing of farm products and in the purchasing of farm 
supplies and consumer goods has increased steadily during the past 16 years. For 
the crop year ended July 31, 1947, 2,095 associations reported as compared with 
1,953 for the previous crop year. Of the 1947 total, 1,124 were engaged in marketing 
and 1,548 in purchasing supplies for their members. The larger number of associa- 
tions purchasing supplies is explained by the fact that many co-operatives, organized 
primarily to market produce, purchase supplies as well and a few purchasing co- 
operatives market produce as a part of the service given their members. There is 
thus some duplication in the totals. 


Summary statistics of the reporting associations are given in Tables 31-33. 
The numbers of members and patrons in 1947 were the highest on record, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan showing the most substantial increases over 1946. It should be 
noted, however, that there is also duplication in these figures since many members, 
and farmers especially, belong to more than one co-operative. Assets and lia- 
bilities were both slightly higher in 1947 than in 1946; value of plant increased by 
over $6,000,000 but working capital was less by about $2,000,000. Total business 
reported by the co-operatives for the crop year 1946-47 amounted to $712,583,246 
a record volume which exceeded the figure for the previous year by over $158,000,000. 


* Prepared by W. F. Chown and J. E. O’Meara, Marketing Service, Economics Division, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Part of this increase resulted from a very large increase in returns for the Province 
of Ontario and part from the rise in the general level of prices which occurred during 
the period. 


Marketing.—Sales of farm products in 1946-47 increased by about $124,000,000 
over the figure for the previous year. Every product that co-operatives market 
in Canada showed an increase in sales value with the exception of honey and wool. 
Wool sales decreased by only a small amount but in 1946 the honey crop was almost 
a complete failure and sales by co-operative honey producers were down by well 
over 50 p.c. Sales value of grains marketed increased by $78,000,000, fruits and 
vegetables by $14,000,000, tobacco by $16,000,000, dairy products by $6,000,000, 
and poultry and eggs by $2,000,000. All provinces reported increases in the value 
of farm products sold with the exception of New Brunswick where sales were down 
by $471,000. Saskatchewan, Ontario and Alberta all reported sales volume 
increases ranging from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000. 


Marketing co-operatives handled approximately 31 p.c. of the main farm 
products entering commercial channels of trade in 1946-47 as compared with 28 p.c. 
in 1945-46. Marketings as a percentage of the total of various products were as 
follows, with the percentage for the previous year in parentheses: Grains 53 p.c. 
(50); dairy products 22 p.c. (21); live stock 18 p.c. (16); poultry and eggs, 17 p.c. 
(16); wool, 73 p.c. (58); fruits and vegetables, 32 p.c. (27); maple products, 12 p.c. 
(28); tobacco, 87 p.c. (88); honey, 11 p.c. (23). 


Merchandising.—The reported sales value of supplies and goods purchased 
by co-operatives for distribution to members and patrons for the year 1946-47 
amounted to $127,001,488. This increase of $31,398,177 marks the first time 
that the merchandising sales volume has been greater than $100,000,000. The 
greatest single increase was recorded in feed and fertilizer with total sales of 
$53,400,000 compared with $38,000,000 for the previous year. 


31.—_Summary Statistics of Co-operative Business Organizations, Crop Y ars 
Ended July 31, 1942-47 


Associa- | Places of Sales of Farm Sales of Total 
Year tions Business Patrons Products Supplies Business! 
No No No. $ $ $ 
LALO ia eae aa er RR Kpn e 22 4,291 620, 034 214, 762, 980 42,327,447 || 257,090, 427 
LO4S Sh Sek ass eee te 1, 650 4,406 608, 680 295, 499, 274 55, 689,141 || 352, 785, 598 
A OBA S ies SS eek rene INA Fortier ba 1, 792 4,534 719, 080 459,798, 798 65,508, 771 || 527, 855, 540 
LOA ee Sk ice © Vie oko Re doe 1, 824 4,441 738, 345 500, 481, 627 81,360, 855 || 585, 650, 066 
LOA G Se Fekete eo teeta 1, 953 4,488 922, 928 454, 564, 927 95, 603,311 || 554,329, 652 
104 tes eastern ee 2,095 5, 084 1,036, 498 578, 638, 214 127,001,488 || 712, 583, 246 
Value Liabilities Share- 
of Total Assets to the holders or pam 
Plant Public Members lege? 
$  «$ $ No. $ 
OE Ot el Sa ea) See Are Meng 37,597, 916 128, 004, 893 69, 964, 822 561,314 58, 040, 071 
LOA Sains oo Pee ah a 36, 866, 861 186, 634, 839 124, 264,085 585, 826 62,370, 754 
1944. ce Sethe, me eee ae 40, 664, 827 203, 047,911 130, 556, 372 690, 967 72,491, 538 
[GED ccetateuhe ac hoe atic tients 43,048, 326 171, 128, 184 87,354, 033 739, 804 83, 774, 151 
LOA Gi Re Sor ceet corer ee tas: 46, 775, 158 168, 467, 434 71,012, 260 926, 863 92,455, 174 
LOSE Sei eae tien 53, 027, 212 168, 195, 387 71, 403, 750 982, 990 96, 791, 637 


1 Includes other revenue. 
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32.—Products Marketed, Merchandise and Supplies Handled by Co-operative 
Business Organizations, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1946 and 1947 


1946 1947 
Item Associa- Value of Associa- Value of 
tions! Sales tions! Sales 
No. $ No. $ 
Marketing— 
DAI PLOANONSe Serie occ died oes Nee aie Seebiele we 581 76, 886, 462 645 83, 233, 972 
ruits ancdiveretables’. 1. c50 does unas serch dese. 183 30, 701, 682 176 44, 205, 752 
ASTANN/EN CISCO o.oo sare ae oe be cae eect Comes 98 205,340, 212 96 283, 262, 461 
EV OSEOC eo Oro cass hat OUTS Baia eee 312 83, 023, 834 325 91,593, 252 
Pi NG BOUT Y cha g eiak Sa ato wide a ows Tokin nee = 247 23, 961, 207 269 26, 034, 954 
La) TS ATEG EIS CSN OR Par aE Stork AAR neces 6 1,153, 415 8 517, 544 
MA PIS PrOQUOts. ce weis foad cee ee Salles oe ete 1 794, 285 1 1,115, 982 
PROD ACEO sees ac ate ce, ccereiatei taco mate eee esses 6 27, 624, 924 7 43, 747, 881 
WG bate Red. corte an. Be a te cya, aR Me RS 13 2,135, 367 15 2,093, 967 
TPCT Plc ees SE a cee erent Mia foo. a Pane isan 3 1, 609, 470 4 1, 966, 806 
eam berandswOode sc. ecdas sit eae cio hte: 6 100, 229 7 121, 705 
MincellAneousis sca ucas vg on ere he ne coe aoe 28 1, 233, 840 37 743, 938 
Totals, Marketing................-. 1,080 454,564,927 1,124 578,638,214 
Merchandising— 
HOOGMPLOGUCIS ets oe sc Masih ea eae on oe deans 427 24, 886, 273 489 27, 933, 952 
Clothing and home furnishings............... 323 3,915, 741 335 8, 857, 771 
Petroleum products and auto accessories...... 585 13, 265, 374 616 14, 671, 057 
Feed, fertilizer or spray material............. 889 38, 043, 432 947 53, 438, 346 
Machinery and equipment..................5. 341 1, 267, 160 242 1, 680, 228 
Coal, wood and building material............ 503 4,992,761 557 8, 034, 153 
WIS CelaNGOUG masa hee enh coin nant cack coco 734 9, 232, 570 829 17,385, 981 
Totals, Merchandising.............. 1,446 95,603,314 1,548 127,001,488 
Grand Totals....0.53.0.....020. 1,953 550,168, 238 2,095 705,639,702 


1 Duplication exists in this column since some associations market produce as well as handle supplies. 
Some market more than one product and some handle many of the supplies listed. 


33.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Business Organizations, by Provinces, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1946 and 1947 


ee 


1 Includes other revenue, 


Pc ouinke Associa-~ Shareholders Sales of Sales of Total 
tions or Members Products Merchandise |} Business! 
No No. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island... .1946 21 6, 127 2,301, 638 742,092 3,131, 587 
1947 20 6, 254 2,425,352 963, 278 3, 460, 836 

INO VGuSCOUIB is 6. nasmis. ae 1946 88 15, 421 3, 543, 493 9, 457, 254 13, 083, 407 
1947 96 13,122 8, 548, 552 10,052, 728 18, 685, 973 

New Brunswick.......... 1946 54. 13, 270 3,013, 804 4,505, 487 7, 661, 420 
1947 57 12, 203 2,548,210 5, 219, 960 7, 802, 231 

WOOO Heine cic atin seathe 1946 605 60,026 45,150, 529 21,054, 652 66, 215, 901 
1947 590 56, 694 50,498,314 | - 25,208, 856 75, 712, 503 

MOREL ERT EO; yovetorne oss eh tris Uae 1946 269 66, 402 63, 296, 733 14, 376, 902 TOV Uc koe 
1947 402 74, 920 92,509, 241 82, 555, 933 128, 122, 831 

Manitoba . pods toes hisses 1946 102 124,330 40, 586, 313 7,150, 983 47,919,573 
1947 108 157, 822 51, 765, 141 9, 820, 607 62,190, 862 

Saskatchewan............ 1946 546 356, 917 139, 334,311 18, 420, 433 158, 329, 402 
1947 545 370,937 | 172,544,516 21, 723,140 || 195,121,578 

PRUMOTUS Soe cess vides cote 1946 156 214, 445 89,421,272 9,939, 557 99, 722, 957 
1947 169 218, 217 116, 529, 637 10, 257, 756 127, 685, 241 

British Columbia........ 1946 103 32, 483 33, 032, 832 7, 606, 711 41,895,074 
1947 102 33, 255 37, 041, 213 8, 491, 384 46, 641, 954 
Interprovincial........... 1946 6 37, 442 34, 884, 002 2,349, 240 37, 252,599 
1947 6 39, 566 44, 238,038 2, 707, 846 47,159, 237 

Matals cil. s 1946 1,953 926,863 454,564,927 95,603,311 554,329,652 

1947 2,095 982,990 578,638,214 127,601,488 712,588,246 
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33.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Business Organizations, by Provinces, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


1 Not available. 


Provnion Total Value Liabilities to | Liabilities to| Members 
wane Assets of Plant the Public Members Equity 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....1946 388, 508 106, 489 169,578 1 1 
1947 464,111 79,527 153, 747 68, 692 310,364 
NOVa SCOtla i.e aoe cele aes 1946 3,570, 320 1, 247, 545 1, 481, 526 1 1 
1947 4,509, 546 2,221,921 1,581, 548 268, 286 2,927, 998 
New Brunswick.......... 1946 1, 412, 413 376; 805 466, 977 1 1 
1947 1, 591, 096 379, 276 650, 416 48, 504 940, 680 
Quebecss Ai. ha se anes 1946 20, 731, 122 9, 439, 223 9,533, 721 1 1 
1947 24, 039, 899 11, 148, 234 12, 889, 223 Nil 11, 150, 676 
Ontario A ec at Oo ene 1946 10, 058, 566 4,291, 252 » 4,752, 402 1 1 
1947 14, 034, 463 5,979, 702 5, 564, 997 2,150, 252 8, 469, 466 
Manitoba meniueciea cise hoe 1946 13, 931, 599 3, 126, 402 8, 644, 966 1 1 
1947 12, 434, 185 3, 503, 638 2,704, 986 5, 410, 188 9, 729, 199 
Saskatchewan............ 1946 64, 131, 354 12,944, 556 20, 245, 880 1 1 
1947 54, 949, 909 12, 480, 603 19, 998, 605 26, 229, 385 34, 956, 304 
Albertate av oscs eee 1946 20, 343, 973 5, 260, 201 9, 260, 491 1 1 
1947 25,362,014 6, 217, 180 10, 738, 530 10, 358, 479 14, 623, 484 
British Columbia........ 1946 13, 951, 116 4, 875, 257 8, 291, 401 1 1 
1947 16, 928, 051 5, 955, 878 10, 218, 893 1, 047, 961 6, 709, 158 
Interprovineial..... 20% .. «. 1946 | 14,948, 463 5, 107,478 8, 165,318 1 1 
1947 13, 882, 113 5, 066, 3038 6, 907, 805 413,398 6, 974, 308 
Totals unis.aaee 1946 | 163,467,434 46,775,158 71,012,260 1 92,455,174 
1947 | 168,195,387 53,027,212 71,403,750 45,995,145 $6,791, 637 


Wholesaling.—There are 11 large co-operative associations in Canada mainly 
concerned in the wholesale distribution of farm supplies and consumer goods to 
local stores and farm supply co-operatives. Because of differences in structure 
accurate membership figures are not available. ‘Total assets reported in 1946-47 
amounted to $14,500,000, liabilities to the public $7,500,000 and liabilities to 
members $1,200,000. Members’ equity amounted to $7,000,000. 


Goods and supplies purchased by the wholesales and distributed to their 
members had a sales value of over $40,000,000, over 50 p.c. of which was feed and 
fertilizer, an increase of $3,000,000 over the previous year. Food products, farm 
machinery and petroleum products sales amounted to $14,800,000 in 1946-47. 
Farm products marketed by the wholesales on behalf of both individual members 
and corporate members in the same year amounted to $43,900,000. The main 
product marketed was live stock with a sales value of $22,800,000, followed by 
dairy products at $14,500,000 and eggs and poultry at $4,400,000. Grain, fruits 
and vegetables constituted the remainder. 


Co-operative Stores.—During 1946 there were 991 co-operative stores and 
branches in Canada which reported a sales volume of $45,893,742 to 166,000 
members. In 1947 the number of stores increased by 36 to a total of 1,027 with a 
reported membership of 185,210 and total sales of $49,582,938. 
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Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—In addition to the co-operative business 
summarized in the tables of this report, there were 83 co-operatives with a member- 
ship of 10,826 mainly engaged in the marketing of fish during 1946-47 as compared 
with 87 in 1945-46 with a membership of 11,575. The value of fish marketed by 
these groups was $10,558,912; fishermen’s gear and bait as well as consumer goods 
such as groceries, dry goods and clothing with a sales value of $1,515,276 in 1946-47 
were also handled. The corresponding figures for 1945-46 were $10,720,331 and 
$1,392,101, respectively. 


Credit Unions.—Statistics for credit unions are given in the Currency and 
Banking chapter at pp. 1047-1051. . 


Miscellaneous and Service Type Co-operatives.—During 1946 there 
were 2,354 co-operative telephone systems in Canada with a total investment of 
$22,600,000 and 117,656 connected instruments, as compared with 2,368 systems, 
investment of $21,200,000 and 99,851 telephones in 1945. Other services provided 
co-operatively include housing, board and room, transportation, fire and life insur- 
ance, funeral services, electricity, machinery and electrical repairs, medical services 
and hospitalization. Increased interest in the latter has led to the organization of 
a score or more co-operative medical services in Ontario alone and these have 
recently organized themselves into the Co-operative Medical Services Federation. 


Section 6.—Food Consumption 


Consumption of Major Foods.—A study of consumption of the major 
foods was undertaken during the war years by the Agricultural Division of the 
Bureau of Statistics in recognition of the national and international significance of 
such information. While data on total consumption of certain commodities such 
as wheat, alcoholic beverages, meats, etc., have been available for a considerable 
period, it was found necessary to establish a per capita level of consumption of 
a wide range of products on a comparable basis. 


The study has been continued during the post-war years but, whereas the 
comparison during war years was between peacetime and wartime levels of 
consumption, the comparison is now made between pre-war and post-war levels. 


The series in Table 34 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of 
food moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1935-39 
as an average for comparison with the post-war years 1946 and 1947 (the estimates 
for 1947 are subject to revision). 


The figures represent available supplies including production and imports, 
adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations have been made at the retail stage of distribution, except meats for 
which the figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amounts of food 
actually eaten would be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste 
occurring after the products reached the hands of the consumer. It should also be 
pointed out that there are minor discrepancies in certain of the figures since storage 
stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers were not available. In the main, 
however, the figures represent the best summary of food consumption data that 
has been compiled for Canada. 
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All basic foods have been classified under 138 main commodity groups. Totals 
for each group have been, computed using common denominators for the group, 
as for example: milk solids (dry weight) in the case of the dairy products group; 
fat content in the case of fats and oils; and fresh equivalent in the case of fruits. 
All foods have been included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


34.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1946 and 1947, 
with Averages, 1935-39 


Nortre.—Many figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book, 
due to the regrouping of component items of certain groups. 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita of 1935-39 
Item Specification per Annum Average 


1935-39 | 1946 1947! 1946 19471 


Cereals— ; 
Flour (including rye flour)?............ Retail wt. 184-8 | 205-8 155-7 111-4 84-3 
Oatmeal and rolled oats.............. a 7-3 9-4 6-4 128-8 87-7 
Potiand! pear! barley... eee se 0:3 0-7 0-5 |} 233-3 | 166-7 
Gormimealland flours 27a eee iE 1-4 1-1 0-2 78-6 14-3 
Buekw hea billourmcceaceen aeons sete se 0-2 0-1 0-1 50-0 50-0 
NEOs theta ware colts SRR, Nebo enme s y 4-3 2-1 3-0 48-8 69-8 
Breaktastiood....c.cscncke Gee ef 7:4 8-0 7:8 108-1 105-4 
Totals,-Ceréals: esis. secs cnee Retail wt. 205-7 | 227-2 | 1738-7 | 110-4 84-4 
Potatoes— [ 
Potatoes aw Hite {A hast ees eater te Retail wt. 192-3 198-5 161-6 103-2 84-0 
Potatoes Sweebsoskoacseea ce esos ¥ 0-6 0-7 0-7 116-7 116-7 
Totals; Potatoes 450 wees lee Retail wt. 192-9 | 199-2 | 162-3 || 103-3 84-1 
Sugars and Syrups— . 
Suerte itil yes Cheer atari aie cath Refined wt. 94-7 72-2 87-9 76+2 92-8 
MaplOsSugarcsrcce foci eae asin ees Retail wt. 1-8 1-3 2-4 72-2 133-3 
Others siete Se eee ee ne 11-9 18-1 17-4 | 152-1 146-2 
Totals, Sugar and Syrups......... Sugar content 104-0 84-8 | 101-0 81-5 97-1 
Pulses and Nuts— 
Dry Deans easouee one tte eee ee oe Retail wt. 3-7 4.9 4-6 || 132-4] 124-3 
Diy DOasin sen ohare sae tests epee 4 5-7 4-0 3°6 70-2 63-2 
PEANU ter eenee oe eles Pees ete hres Shelled wt. 2-2 2:6 3-2 118-2 145-5 
PLE ES NUTS aetna Oat ee ere ee es 1-1 1-4 0-8 127-3 72-7 
Soy beanilourweee cake pee ee Retail wt. 3 0-8 0-6 - - 
GOGO aa etary ere Oe eckson eR Green beans 3-7 3:8 3-8 102-7 102-7 
Totals, Pulses and Nuts........... Retail wt. incl. 
shelled wt. of nuts| 14-5 15-5 14-6 || 106-9 | 100-7 
Fruit— 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
“VOmMaALlOes” PLeSW tc ee oc ace eee Retail wt. 15-4 32-0 30-8 |} 207-8 | 200-0 
ELOMALOsLOCUCTS ajar Mois otal eee: Net wt. canned 10-0 20-3 12-5 203-0 125-0 
@icrusuriiteiresicoes: motto tse caer Retail wt. 25-1 46-8 41-8 186-5 166-5 
Citrusinuit scanned se veces wack Net wt. canned 0-5 6-2 8-3 |/1, 240-0 11, 660-0 
Other Fruit— : 
Fires Tepe sae, rn Pn ee eek Ph te Retail wt. 40-5 51-1 61-1 126-2} 150-9 
@annedicweremei setae, chon Mace ee Net wt. canned 6-3 6-9 ok 109-5 112-7 
DPied ee See ee Oe ae Processed wt. 8-3 11-0 10-0 132-5 120-5 
JUGS eee aed eae oka ee ae Net wt. canned 3 20 2-4 - - 
EOVOZEN Ms eee lec saat ea aa ee Retail wt. 0-2 0:3 0-4 150-0 200-0 
Totals; Frutt- 074". 3) ee Fresh equiv. 138-7 | 230-4 | 221-3 || 166-1] 159-6 


Starch c:4 fh.) ect ras es 5 Be aes Retail wt. 


ri) 
or 
i 
{| 


2-1) 112-0 84-0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


take 
, 
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34.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1946 and 1947, 
with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Pounds Percentages 
; per Capita of 1935-39 
Item Specification per Annum Average 


1935-39] 1946 19471 1946 19471 


Vegetables— 
Fresh— 
Cabbage and greens................- Retail wt. 16-2 16:8 13-6 103-7 84-0 
WawTGES how Oar tS. ois ids Pde. 15-4 11-4 10-0 74-0 64-9 
HGS UTI OG air ard Se craie So ieasks Sasiaye sve Rose auahe * 6-2 6-4 4-8 103-2 77-4 
OE Or ren ae Te) FEE ee C 29-8 31-0 31-3 |} 104-0] 105-0 
(Caviar = sepa Goes Seer eee eee ee Net wt. canned 10-8 22-9 15-8 |} 212-0 146-3 
NUTOZCMES EN ME tek ie ot cee cesin ea ts Retail wt. 3 0-3 0-3 - 2 
Totals, Vegetables................. Fresh equiv. 78-4 88-8 75-8 || 113-3 96-7 
Oils and Fats— ; 
LENG heghoctey Don ht ek aie ae ee a a Retail wt. 3-9 6-6 6-9 | 169-2] 176-9 
DHOreeMine eres wm ae ue acmacwes 5 a 10-6 3 3 - - 
AOA E TOUS N CALLS ae cvs. crsa nove acimteerveanrounh 1-8 3 3 - - 
ES CUCTE I Certo hs etre i Soaks eh atereiniees ie sh 31-0 25-8 27-9 83-2 90-0 
Totals, Oils and Fats.............. Fat content 41-4 - ~ - = 
Meat— 
LOCA 2p as hs Gaede OS eke er eee Carcass wt. 39-9 51-9 52-7 130-1 132-1 
SeCieeee fee ee A a eens $ 4 54-7 67-4 67-7 |} 123-2] 123-8 
Vien ltr skew Sarr teres es Foo tae eK es 10-5 10-5 9-6 || 100-0 91-4 
Matton anaslamb .).c20. 58.0.0. abet: S 5-6 4-8 4-8 85-7 85-7 
ONDE ee Be ORE. Pe ON ae piace On a Edible wt. 5-8 5-5 6-5 94-8} 112-1 
MOPEATIO Pew siexetore rota CRY RCE Td Re op Net wt. canned 1-4 4.4 3-5 || 314-3 | 250-0 
PRIOERIS,  WRCBOS 9 fois aetench tobe Harssceverarers Carcass wt. 118-4 | 146-0 | 146-0 || 123-3 | 123-3 
Poultry and Fish— 
Hensand'chickens.,...o).0..056t83.4%.- Retail wt., dressed 15-6 19-8 18-5 |} 126-9 118-6 
DUNE TIPOWETN ey ne ae Sotnekte kad Ba oN. i 2-8 3°0 2-8 | 107-1] 100-0 
SLATS Ti | na (Oe Ree ees Fresh, edible wt. 0-4 0-3 0-3 75-0 75-0 
Fish, (other) fresh, frozen and cured... Filleted wt. 8-8 8-6 6-5 97-7 73°9 
ish e CAannNeGencnchars i ae. sacle Mee ee Net wt. canned 2-7 3-1 4.0 | 114-8 | 148-1 
Totals, Poultry and Fish.......... Edible wt. 22-4 24-9 22-9 || 111-2 | 102-2 
t OS gen IES SL Us ee OAs aa ee a Fresh egg equiv. 30-7 33-2 32-8 || 108-1] 106-8 
Milk and Cheese— 
(Gievere We lewd at eVnes(s teeny Aten Pee RE eee Retail wt. 3-4 3-9 4-7 114-7 138-2 
Other cheese*........... WT oe ks 7 % 0-3 0-4 0-4 133-3 133-3 
BOLE A OIG REESE cari fa.ciinte Rests achetelimavalor oe 0-1 0-5 0-4 |} 500-0 | 400-0 
. Evaporated whole milk............... - 6-1 11-9 14-5 |} 195-1 | 237-7 
Condensed whole milk................ “ 0-6 1:0 1-0 166-7 166-7 
: Whole milk powder............4...0.. we 0-1 0-8 0-8 || 800-0} 9800-0 
Wiltecd saanllccs «ela st ME Aad, Saas oS 0-1 0-1 0-1 100-0 | 100-0 
8 ondenseceskimiam ilk, orercrcsAcraarelvien Me 0-4 0:3 0:3 75-0 75-0 
a Skim e powder, .7iu). esd. os choses se 1-8 2-9 3-0 || 161-1] 166-7 
. Evaporated skim milk................ e 0-1 0-2 0-3} 200-0] 300-0 
es Condensed buttermilk................ s 0-1 0-2 0-3 |} 200-0 | 300-0 
% MMe MASHCE CROAT fatecy.\.-<i add sereis saree pi 13-0 18-4 26-7 || 141-5 | 205-4 
7 Wowdered puvtermillcn, 2s. ets cas aes < 5 0:3 0-3 - - 
£ TE iteoleiya solve soon ean Sees Se aera ee e 438-7 | 478-2 | 457-8 || 109-0] 104-4 
ry Totals, Milk and Cheese........... Milk Solids 55:4 68-0 67-1 || 122-7 | 121-1 
Beverages— 
Marat nt MR Si tie cles, at Act lachie sete, teers Primary 
distribution wt. - Seo 3-7 3-8 || 105-7 | 108-6 
COED ny Sie ee en ae a a a Green beans 3°7 4-7 4-7 || 127-0 | 127-0 
Totals, Beverages.................. Primary 


Distribution wt. 7-2 8-4 8-5 116-7 118-1 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are partly due to 
the fact that complete data on flour inventories in all positions are not available. For example, in 1947 
the consumption is probably understated due to a non-inclusion of quantities of flour moving into consump- 
tion from inventories accumulated in commercial channels during the previous year or so, 3 Not 
available. 4 Includes farm-made cheese. 5 Less than 0-05 Ib. 
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Consumption of Meats.—The supply, distribution and per capita con- 
sumption of meats and lard are given in detail in Table 35. The per capita estimates 
represent the consumption of the civilian population only. In order to arrive 
at a proper comparison of meat consumption during 1940-45 with the years before 


the War, figures of supply were revised to compensate for amounts of meat used | 


for non-civilian purposes. These deductions included purchases by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply for the Army, Navy and Air Force, supplies for ships’ 
stores, Red Cross parcels and other similar uses. 


The Canadian population figures used to arrive at the per capita consumption 
estimates were also adjusted for the members of the Armed Forces serving outside 
Canada and living in barracks in Canada. All estimates in Table 35 are on a 
carcass weight basis except canned meats which are in terms of the product. 


35.—Supply, Distribution and Civilian Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1943-47, 
with Averages, 1935-39 


Average 
Item 1935-39 1943 1944 1945 19461 19472 


Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 1,347-0 | 1,803-9 1,958-7 | 2,420-1 | 2,266-3 2,100-6 
Estimated dressed weight?..... 7000 lb.| 618,556 863,175 932,831 | 1,119,662 | 1,053,339 962, 801 


Onthand Jan leas. coe. 22, 684 29, 204 35, 637 31,831 40, 842 30, 642 
WIN DOTS! tee eee CL 3 1585 315 23 2 6 8 
Lotals Suppl yansca ete eaten ss 641,398 | 892,754 | 968,491 | 1,151,495 | 1,094,187 993, 451 
EUXPOPtS taro eee epee ae 4 10, 899 13,549 | 107,411 | 194,754 | 136,063 48, 838 
sector canning..cce ma * 1,406 5,993 14,181 116,302 88, 480 49, 580 
Onthand Dec: cline nee ni eae : 24,040 35, 637 31, 831 40, 842 30, 642 43,056 
Used by non-civilians.......... . Nil 63,418 64, 546 65, 000 18,218 Nil 

Toraus, CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION “ 605, 053 774,157 | 750,522 | 734,597 | 820,784 851,977 
Civilian consumption per capita. Ib. 54-7 69-3 66-6 64-6 67-4 67-7 


Veal— 
Animals slaughtered inCanada. ’000 1, 333-6 1, 204-0 1,373-0 1, 493-8 1, 464-8 1, 393-3 
Estimated dressed weight?..... "000 Hoe] 1168372 118, 209 125, 993 141,391 132, 022 126, 426 


Onvhand anal eterreree eee 3,452 2,308 5,419 bel5o 5,348 3, 438 
Jmportsweeeetie-c eee 3 6 6 6 6 8 6 
‘Lotalsspunplynen see ame S 119, 824 120,517 | J31,412 | 146,546 | 187,370 129, 864 
ED XPOLUSHeaee tani eee kes eae “ Nil 6 6 6 6 6 
Used oncanninevo. see f 22 23 25 2,195 5,459 2,893 
Onthand® Deer silees.-- lee Mi! 8, 785 5,419 ‘Omloo 5,348 3,488 6, 743 
Used by non-civilians.......... % Nil 1,451 2,000 4,000 481 Nil 
Toras, CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION “ 116,017 113, 624 123, 497 135, 063 127, 992 120, 228 
Civilian consumption per capita. lb. 10:5 10-2 11-0 11-9 10°5 9-6 


Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 5,165-1 | 10,550-8 | 11,421-5 8, 683-7 7, 896-3 7, 586-0 
Estimated dressed weight?..... 000 lb.| 620,522 | 1,894,400 } 1,503,257 | 1,111,607 | 993,471 972,089 


Onihand Janis eee . 34, 511 55, 650 85, 472 48, 852 33,072 38,705 
Imports!.& sien raee ee se v 7,394 2,306 665 17 726 5, 891 
Totals, Upp Yiy sabe nas eee ak ss ee 662,427 | 1,452,356 | 1,589,394 | 1,160,476 | 1,027,269 | 1,016, 685 
IUXportetel eee eee oe toe oc & 179,630 | 587,475 | 717,714 | 462,049 | 297,871 248, 291 
Used:for canning...) .-0-.... ’ 4,495 53, 764 91,438 46,116 52, 143 48,072 
Onjhand, Dec: oleae ere ee ei 37, 863 85, 472 48, 852 33,072 38, 705 57,514 
Used by non-civilians.......... < Nil 44,088 39,948 40,000 6,506 Nil 

TOTALS, CivmIAN ConsuMPTION “ 440, 439 681, 557 691, 442 579, 239 632,044 662, 808 
Civilian consumption per capita. lb. 39-9 61-0 61-4 50-9 51-9 52-7 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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35.—Supply, Distribution and Civilian Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1943-47, 
with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Average 
Item 1935-39 1943 1944 1945 19461 19472 


Mutton and Lamb— ft 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 1,543-0 | 1,508-5 | 1,415-0 | 1,634-1 | 1,673-5 1,554-1 
Estimated dressed weight’..... 000 1lb.| 61,417 62,092 57,727 69, 008 71,249 67, 257 


CEA Yc A fe i een ne re 6, 190 5, 054 9,419 6, 930 7,778 7,072 
MEN OLUS Hee ec Pa. fe eaae che Seles pbs ws SL 422 29 Nil Nil Nil 2 
PEGCHIS, SUD DLV ean at sinc o eae dss se 68,029 67,175 67, 146 75,938 79,027 74,331 
Vb goron ng Ch we Ae A oe Pes en 5S 248 891 1,589 7,951 11, 268 4,569 
Used for canning............... pS 37 129 218 1,563 1,303 393 
Onan DeCwOl a, leceet of aire a 5, 965 9,419 6, 930 7,778 7,072 9,142 
Used by non-civilians.......... oa Nil 5,055 3,912 4,800 578 Nil 

Torats, CrviuiAN CONSUMPTION “ 61,779 | - 51,681 54, 497 53, 846 58, 806 60, 227 
Civilian consumption per capita. Ib. 5-6 4-6 4-8 4-7 4-8 4-8 


Canned Meats— 
Estimated production Se ee eee oe 7000 lb. 5, 624 47,794 77,460 | 199,017 | 191,016 99, 850 
tno ltacee ere ec | coca. te: a 12, 292 5, 640 5, 685 656 1 371 
Change in stock’............... f Nil +9989} -+7,7079) +50,0009 Nil — 27,0009 
Rotaisn SUPP Yexcce . scant ose sels a 17,916 52,436 75,438 | 149,673 | 191,017 127,221 
MEXDOLUS eee: Caen ie ce tee es 1,999 18,820 39,707 98,704 | 137,641 83,615 
Used by non-civilians.......... $f Nil 7,681 12,495 10,000 Nil Nil 
Torats, ClvmiAN ConsumPTION “ 15,917 25, 935 23, 236 40,969 53,376 | » 48,606 
Civilian consumption per capita. lb. 1-4 2°3 2-1 3-6 4-4 5 
— Offal— 
. Estimated production.......... 000 1b.} 64, 611 98,770 | 108,765 | 107,096 99, 503 91,768 
k EO PORTS Re clare acc oat Gi wx he core Hi 10 10 Nil Nil Nil 2,623 
4 OAS sSUDDIL) delas sare oa eles Bee ¢ 64, 611 98,780 | 108,765 | 107,096 99, 503 94,391 
q EUXSPUEUS SEM See ics Pee are is 10 9,595 14,700 10, 839 5, 264 4,060 
4 sed for canning... sc. coe i 583 5,268 7,870 25,550 27,191 9,033 
"Used by non-civilians.......... gs Nil 2,411 3,196 2,060 242 Nil 
‘ Torats, CIVILIAN CoNSUMPTION “ 64,028 81,506 82,999 68, 707 66, 806 81,298 
' Civilian consumption per capita. lb. 5-8 7:3 7+4 6-0 5-5 6-5 
i (ete SR SS) ps ee Se Se ee a eee ES ES ee eee eee 
, 
P Lard— 
4 Estimated production!........ ”000 lb. 63, 237 119, 884 140, 753 94,328 79, 023 77, 600 
mee On hand, Jan.1................ a 2,685 2, 852 5,481 4,961 972 1,459 
BPE INOLIS 00 cinched os esis odie cae ‘ 56 Nil 10 10 5, 0009 13,7009 
(i BEQEAIS) SUPPL G7... ca00-c oe ccccrte ete se 65,978 | 122,736 | 146,234 99,289 84,995 92,759 
: MOEN sy aay rae os steve dane is 19, 485 734 | 32,310} 3,110 449 779 
‘ Msed for Canning )...0.2 ...es0.28 td 75 27 13,02211 8,990 2,694 1,223 
meen hand, Dec. 31.........6..5: s 2,963 5,481 4,961 972 1, 459 3,447 
i Used by non-civilians.......... ef Nil 619 2,262 1,000 500 Nil 
. TorTats, CIvizIAN CONSUMPTION ‘“‘ AsV Aoo MLD Saas 93, 679 85,217 79,900 87,310 
____ Civilian consumption per capita. lb. 3-9 10-4 8-3 7°5 6-6 6-9 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 3 Hdible 
_ meat excluding offal. 4 Basis cold dressed ‘onl pag weight. 5 Includes edible offal of beef 
and veal. 6 Quantity small; included with bee 7 Edible meat excluding fats and offal. 


_. § The positive changes represent deductions from the saul supply during a given year and therefore 
are subtracted; similarly, negative changes represent an increase in disappearance. Where no changes are 
indicated it is assumed that stocks at the beginning and end of period were the same. 9 Estimated. 
Ww” Negligible. 11 Includes rendered pork fat. 
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Section 7.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics on interprovincial trade are difficult to collect because there are no 
barriers to this trade. The only comprehensive statistics available are the loadings 
and unloadings of freight carried by the railways. The railway traffic is segregated 
into 76 classes of freight and the differences between loadings and unloadings are 
the imports and exports by rail for the respective provinces. But freight might be 
imported by rail and exported by water, as is the case with western grain moved to 
the Ontario ports of Fort William and Port Arthur. Consequently, the statistics 
of Table 36 must not be taken as a measure of total interprovincial trade: they 
indicate only the interprovincial movement of railway freight which is one aspect 
of that trade. 


* Revised by G. 8S. Wrong, Director, Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


36.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


Received 
Loaded from Foreign Totals Originated! 
Province Connections 

1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 285, 364 397, 280 Nil Nil 285, 364 397, 280 
INKONAAISTOOWEN Gano uoouootdes | 7,188,348 7,251,878 128,626 112,920 || 7,316,974 7,364, 798 
ING wa brunswick ie eres 4,111,623 | 4,634,685 779, 234 756,298 || 4,890,857 5,390, 983 
Quebeesaae. eee a a 17,756,539 | 19,598,257 | 8,204,467 | 9,269,944 || 25,961,006 | 28,863,201 
OntariO movies seek 34,227,479 | 39,124,970 | 28,698,888 | 30, 734, 835 || 62,926,367 | 69,859, 805 
IN EN TRG) OF Mansi ino pad Sc aa soe 6,352, 089 6, 742,719 429, 650 538, 446 6, 781, 739 7,281, 165 
Saskatehewanuesc..ceeeeee 9,976,153 | 10,211,162 938,113 975,385 || 10,914, 266 11, 186, 547 
PA Derta a caiss tents catse tistics 1 12546238 (edo, 20074 11 153, 204 257,122 i) 11,278, 827 12, 457, 533 
British Columbia;.......... 7,350, 521 8,912,745 820, 935 991,315 |} 8,171,456 9,904, 060 
Totals)... here 98,373,739 | 109,069,107 | 40,153,117 | 43,636,265 || 138,526,856 | 152,705,372 

Delivered 
Unloaded to Foreign Totals Terminated! 
Connections 

1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 502, 724 494, 960 739 2,089 503, 463 497,049 
INGE SCOULA ince ces 5,933,567 | 6,304, 587 113.3824 1,156,370 || 7,046,891 7,460, 957 
New Brunswick............ 3,603,460 | 3,778,270 | 2,934,168 | 3,227,421 6, 537, 628 7,005, 691 
Quebech aera ees ap eens 20,556,766 | 22,993,476 | 9,296,459 | 9,773,658 || 29,853,225 | 32,767,134 
OntariOrsasemewies cciet oiees 43,680,861 | 49,435,354 | 23,776,696 | 24,951,842 || 67,457,557 | 74,387,196 
Miami CONS mestepereeciats crave tev searete “ake 6,778,146 | 7,348, 134 899,978 1,084,384 || 7,678, 124 8,432, 518 
Saskatchewan. .2<sce sess. 5, 421,505 |. 5,801,133 43,517 58,914 |} 5,465,022 5, 860, 047 
‘All bertaniceen fones eerie: 4,268,690 | 4,981,953 10,718 9,939 || 4,279,408 4,991,892 
British Columbia.....-..... 6,163,610 | 7,358,350 | 3,573,291 | 3,556,882 || 9,736,901 10, 915, 232 
Totals: nba 96,909,329 | 108,496,217 | 41,648,890 | 43,821,499 || 138,558,219 | 152,317,716 


1 Figures forfreight originating and freight terminating do not agree because that freight which originates _ 


within a certain year does not all terminate within the same year. On the other hand, some that 
terminated in 1947, for instance, originated within the previous year. 
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PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting Distribution and Trade, 
1947-48* 


With increased domestic production and a heavier volume of imports, supplies 
showed substantial improvement in 1947, though a few more or less acute shortages 
persisted. An easier labour situation and the recovery of raw material supplies, 
both domestic and imported, were reflected in a significant expansion of output in 
many lines. In the important fields of metals, durable goods, building materials, 
pulp and paper products and textiles a very high level of activity was achieved and 
production of some items reached record levels. Supplies of some important 
commodities such as steel, farm machinery, durable goods and textiles (particularly 
cotton textiles) were further increased by a higher volume of imports. Agricultural 
production in contrast to the general trend in domestic output fell off somewhat 
though there were gains in some lines. The supply of oils and fats improved 
slightly with larger imports but remained sufficiently acute to require the con- 
tinuation of quota restrictions on industrial use. Similarly the tin supply eased 
somewhat in the latter part of the year but, since tin is still under international 
allocation, control was retained to protect essential uses for this metal and restrictions 
on the manufacture and use of metal containers were also continued. 


With the exception of these and a few other controls retained in some 
important cases (notably lumber and agricultural products) to protect domestic 
requirements and prevent the forcing up of prices in the Canadian market to high 
export levels, all supply and distribution controls associated with the post-war 
stabilization program were withdrawn during 1947. Export controls were lifted 
on a large number of products, generally concurrent with or shortly after the lifting 
of ceiling prices on the commodity concerned. Food rationing was ended with the 
termination of the rationing of meat, butter, evaporated milk and sugar. Various 
restrictions in the textile and pulp and paper fields were also discontinued. The 
situation is reviewed in detail below. 


Equitable Distribution Policy.—Under the original Policy governing 
the distribution of goods in short supply, manufacturers and wholesalers of 
scarce goods had been required to allocate supplics to their customers on the 
basis of 1941 sales to these customers. Subsequently some goods had been 
exempted from the application of the Policy while, for certain other goods, freedom 
of distribution with respect to 20 p.c. of current supplies had been permitted provided 
that reasonable quantities were made available to ex-service men. In January, 
1947, all goods remaining subject to the Policy were placed in the latter category. 
At the same time a number of additional items were entirely freed from the applica- 
tion of the Policy. The scope of this control was steadily narrowed through 1947 
as goods released from ceiling prices automatically ceased to be subject to the 

controls of the Equitable Distribution Policy as also did those that were no longer 
in short supply. However, late in the year the canned fruits and vegetables and 
canned citrus fruit Juices on which ceilings had been reimposed were placed under 
the Policy as an aid to the effective enforcement of ceiling prices. 


. * Prepared by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. This article deals with developments in 1947 

_and the first half of 1948. Information on distribution controls and rationing since their inception during 

ee oars ane in the Year Books 1943-44 (pp. 521-526), 1945 (pp. 564-571), 1946 (pp. 574-578), and 
pp. 787-76 
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Licensing.—Licensing controls on the establishment of new businesses or 
the undertaking of new lines of business were withdrawn in 1947. These regulations 
had been introduced late in 1942 as a necessary supplementary control for the 
Board’s general purposes and in particular had facilitated the Policy of Equitable 
Distribution and had served the beneficial purpose of preventing an undesirable 
expansion in trade outlets at a time when goods were scarce. Later the regulations 
were considerably modified and after June, 1944, licences were issued freely 
except in cases where the applicant would require a quota or ration of some com- 
modity under strict distribution control such as sugar. On Apr. 7, 1947, by which 
time a considerable number of items had been decontrolled, the regulations were 
substantially relaxed. Licences continued to be required only by those persons 
dealing in any goods or services still subject to price control and where, for price 
fixation and enforcement purposes, licensing requirements still remained essential. 
In addition all businesses using sugar quotas continued to require licences though 
their products had in some cases been decontrolled. All coke and coal dealers 
were likewise required to hold licences though these commodities were released 
from ceiling prices on Apr. 16, 1947. These exceptions were necessitated by the 
Board’s continuing interest in supply and distribution in these fields. Finally on 
Nov. 15, 1947, all licensing regulations were withdrawn with the exception of those 
affecting fuel dealers. 


Foods.—Though some foods, both domestic and imported, were available in 
substantially greater quantities, domestic agricultural production in some important 
lines was down from 1946. Crops of fruits, vegetables and grains were in most 
cases smaller than the crops of 1946 and were only fair by average standards. 
Meat production was about 6 p.c. below 1946 output, owing partly to reduced 
supplies of feeds. ‘The decline was concentrated in beef supplies; inspected slaughter- 
ings of cattle were about 23 p.c. fewer than in the previous year. On the other 
hand, the downward trend in hog slaughterings from wartime peaks appeared to 
have been checked and inspected slaughterings increased about 4 p.c. Egg and 
poultry production reached markedly high levels. The production of milk was 
slightly greater than in 1946 but fluid milk sales were down about 2 p.c. Increases 
in the production of butter and concentrated milk products were achieved at the 
expense of a serious decline in the already low cheese output. Sugar was one of the 
bright spots in the supply picture as a result of an exceptionally good Cuban crop. 
Despite some continuing difficulties the removal of supply controls in the foods 
field had been largely completed by Sept. 15, 1947. 


Meat.—Meat rationing was discontinued on Mar. 27, 1947, after a duration of 
approximately eighteen months. It had been imposed for a second time in Sep- 
tember, 1945, as a means of making more meat available for export to the United 
Kingdom. The rationing of meat was an expensive and difficult operation from 
both the standpoint of Government administration and the extra burdens imposed 
upon farmers, commercial slaughterers, meat distributors and consumers. It was 
particularly important, therefore, not to prolong it further than was absolutely 
necessary. The regulations governing the observance of meatless days in restaurants 
and public eating places were withdrawn on Aug. 15, 1947. 


Hog-slaughtering quotas, an integral part of the machinery of meat rationing, 
were discontinued as early as Apr. 20, 1947, in so far.as general application was 
concerned. However, to protect United Kingdom requirements for pork, the 
Meat Board of the Department of Agriculture continued to keep all inspected 
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packers, which handle the bulk of pork going to market, under domestic hog- 
slaughtering quotas. These quota restrictions remained in effect until the end of 
September. Other Board regulations associated with the control of meat dis- 
tribution—those providing for permit control of all slaughterers and for the stamping 
of all meats—were terminated concurrently with the lifting of ceiling prices on 
meats on Oct. 22, 1947. 


Butter.—The rationing of butter, introduced in December, 1942, continued 
through the early part of 1947 at the rate of 6 ounces per week until June 9, when it 
was terminated. With the removal of rationing, butter consumption increased 
and in spite of greater production there were acute local shortages during the late 
wintur and early spring of 1948. 


Cream.—A number of controls affecting the supply and distribution of dairy 
products were withdrawn in April, concurrently with similar decontrol action by 
the Department of Agriculture. On Apr. 1, 1947, the Board terminated controls 
which had limited the butterfat content of fluid cream to 18 p.c. and had thus 
prohibited the sale of whipping cream, and had restricted the number of grades of 
cream that might be sold by distributors. Restrictions limiting monthly sales 
by cream distributors in about 80 important markets, on the basis of their sales 
in June, 1944, were also withdrawn. 


Cheese.—At the beginning of April, 1947, with the approach of the heavy 
production season, restrictions on the distribution of cheddar cheese were withdrawn. 
Under these controls, -imposed in October, 1946, the Administrator had directed 
the allocation of supplies as between the domestic and export markets. However, 

- in August, 1947, when production was falling off very sharply the Dairy Products 
Board of the Department of Agriculture resumed the requisitioning of cheese for 
export to the United Kingdom until the end of November, 1947. 


Evaporated Milk.— Restrictions on the sale of evaporated milk were 
removed on June 9, 1947, concurrently with the lifting of ceiling prices on this 
product. Under the priority system, as established in October, 1948, sales of 
evaporated milk in areas adequately supplied with fresh milk had been restricted 
to infants and invalids, while in ‘‘deficiency areas’ these users received first priority. 
Subsequently it had been possible to relax the regulations by removing controls in 
areas deficient in fresh milk and also by lifting all restrictions in the western 
provinces. In November, 1946, however, it had been necessary to extend the 
area of control and prior to its termination the priority system had been in effect 
in the southern parts of Ontario and Quebec, some parts of the Maritimes and 
many of the large cities and towns of Western Canada. In these areas sales of 
evaporated milk had been restricted by coupon to infants and invalids. 


Sugar.—The sugar supply position improved rapidly during the year, cul- 
minating in the termination of rationing to consumers and industrial users on 
Noy. 3, 1947. Previous to this the ration had been liberalized both by increases 
in the amount of the sugar allowance itself and by the removal of various items 
from the list of rationed preserves, thus making more coupons available for the 
remaining sugar-preserve alternatives. 


: The rationing of maple syrup and maple sugar was discontinued in February, 
- 1947, with the approach of a new maple products season. Improved supplies 
permitted the removal from the ration list of corn, cane and blended syrups in 
March followed by jams, jellies, marmalade and honey on June 9, 1947. 
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The consumer sugar and preserves ration was increased approximately 14 p.c. 
on Apr. 1, 1947, bringing it from 7 to 8 lb. per quarter. Industrial users were 
given an increase of 10 p.c. of 1941 usage on which their quotas were based. After 
this, adjustment quotas for industrial users stood at the following percentage of 
1941 usage: bakers, 90 p.c.; biscuit and cereal manufacturers, 85 p.c.; and soft 
drink and confectionery manufacturers, 80 p.c. Quotas for hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals and other such places were increased by corresponding amounts. Further 
increases were announced on June 25, as a result of increased allocations by the 
Emergency Food Council. An extra 3 to 4 lb. was to be added to the consumer 
ration in the last half of the year, the first two additional coupons becoming valid in 
August. Quotas for industrial users were again advanced by 10 p.c. over the 1941 
usage. In the following months the sugar supply situation continued to ease and 
finally on Nov. 3, 1947, the rationing of sugar and edible molasses was terminated. 


Canada’s total allocation for 1947 amounted to 633,000 short tons of raw sugar, 
part of which was domestic production. ‘This compared with a 1946 total allocation 
of 504,000 short tons. The actual distribution in 1947 at 98-1 lb. per capita, raw 
value, compared with 79-2 lb. per capita in 1946 and was close to the average 
pre-war (1934-38) consumption of 102-1 lb. 


Wheat.—It was necessary in the early summer of 1947 to restrict the quantity 
of wheat that could be milled or processed for domestic consumption. ‘To prevent 
hoarding in the expectation of decontrol and at the same time help maintain ship- 
ments of wheat and flour abroad at a high level, quotas based on 1945 usage were 
set. These restrictions were withdrawn on Sept. 15, 1947, when ceiling prices on 
flour were removed. 


Oils and Fats.—During 1947 all supplies of oils and fats continued to be allocated 
by the International Emergency Food Council. The world supply showed some 
improvement and this was reflected in an easing in the Canadian supply position. 
It remained necessary, however, to continue restrictions on the use of oils and fats; 
quotas to industry were maintained and were increased in the case of shortening 
manufacturers. 


Metals.—As at Mar. 31, 1948, a few key controls remained in the metals field. 
In view of extremely heavy demands for steel supplies the output of iron and steel 
continued to be directed by the Department of Reconstruction and Supply to 
obtain the most effective utilization of capacity and the maximum output of finished 
steel products. Despite the serious shortage of scrap, both cast iron and steel, 
the output of steel reached a very high level. In addition to the direction of steel 
production there were several priorities affecting the distribution of iron and steel 
products. Steel mills and foundries were required to meet specified minimum 
requirements of manufacturers of farm machinery. The requirements of the 
housing program also received priority and assistance was given for the procurement 
of steel plate tonnage for the domestic railway car building program and for ship- 
building. 


Tin continued in short supply; world stocks had been heavily drawn upon in 
previous years and replacement was slow. Allocation by the Combined Tin 
Committee continued and careful utilization of supplies was necessary. During 
the first half of the year all tin, both primary and secondary, was released on the 
basis of 75 p.c. of 1946 usage. However, extra quantities were allocated over and 
above quota for certain essential requirements. During the last half of the year 
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the supply eased somewhat and releases were allowed on the basis of 100 p.c. of 
1946 usage. In addition, ex-quota allocations were freely made to essential industries 
to the extent of reasonable requirements. With further improvement in supply 
all domestic allocations of tin were discontinucd in the second quarter of 1948. 


In view of the shortage of tin and steel plate for the manufacture of cans, 
restrictions designed to provide for the most essential needs for metal containers 
were continued substantially unchanged through 1947. These regulations limited 
the use of metal containers to the packing of specified products in designated sizes 
and in some cases subject to quotas. In addition, under a priority system governing 
the manufacture and delivery of containers, preference had to be given to require- 
ments for the packing of staples such as perishable fruits and. vegetables, fish and 
meat products as well as special products including certain chemicals, drugs and 
medicinals. Some slight modification of the restrictions was made on Apr. 1, 
when annual quota pack limitations were lifted on a number of products. On 
Sept. 15, 1947, quotas were withdrawn on packs of several commodities and a 
few food items were added to the list of products which could be packed in metal 
containers. Finally, in May, 1948, the Metal Containers Order was revoked 
entirely. 


Other Controls.—In 1947 the long drawn out shortage of textiles was at 
length overcome and supplies in most lines became quite satisfactory. In part 
the improvement reflected increased domestic production of woollens, rayons and 
cottons and in part it was the result of a larger volume of imports, particularly of 
cotton goods from the United States. The few remaining supply and distribution 
controls carrying over into 1947 were wound up. In the textile field one of the 
major control features was the program of production directives, employed as a 
means of obtaining the largest practicable output of essential garments. Only 
a small remnant of this program was carried over into 1947 and by mid-year all 
such controls had been dropped. 


The various controls employed to regulate the distribution of pulp and paper 
products were gradually terminated during 1947. Most packing and wrapping 
materials were produced in greater quantities in 1947 but with continued heavy 
demand careful utilization of supplies remained necessary in the early part of the 
year. The distribution of shipping cases was under a priority system which gave 
preference in delivery to orders for essential uses such as the packaging of foods 
and building materials. These controls were withdrawn in July however, and in 
the same month regulations affecting the distribution of multi-wall bags were 
discontinued. One of the last controls to be terminated was that on the distribution 
of wood-pulp. To protect essential Canadian requirements in spite of the high 
prices prevailing in the export market, allocation of wood-pulp to the domestic 
market was continued until Dec. 31, 1947. 


Section 2.—Trade Standards* 


The Standards Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce was 
created in the latter part of the fiscal year 1946-47, and provided for the consolidation 
of several important services and for the administration, under one director, of the 
Electricity Inspection Act, the Gas Inspection Act, the Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation Act, the Precious Metals Marking Act, and the Weights and Measures 


*Prepared under the direction of A. F. Gill, Director of Standards, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, by J. L. Stiver, Assistant Director. 
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Act. Certain functions in the field of commodity standards were also transferred 
to this Division from the Dominion Trade and Industry Commission, thereby 
furnishing a framework for the development of commodity Standards and the use 
of the ‘‘Canada Standard” trade mark. 


Subsection 1.—Commodity Standards 


The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission Act of 1935 (c. 59) authorizes 
the use of the trade mark ‘‘Canada Standard”’ which may be applied on a voluntary 
basis by manufacturers or dealers, as a guarantee of the fulfilment by any product 
of a designated standard or specification. The administration of that trade mark 
is the responsibility of the Standards Division, which is also responsible for recom- 
mendations which, when approved by the Governor in Council, may be given the 
status of regulations applicable to the quality and labelling of merchandise. One 
such regulation of interest applies to the labelling of fur garments, and has established 
itself as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (c. 26), commodities 
composed of gold, silver or platinum as well as gold-plated, silver-plated, or platinum- 
plated wares, whether imported or of domestic manufacture, must be marked. 
The Act permits the manufacturer to stamp the marks of quality on the articles 
without immediate Government supervision. The inspection staff of the Standards 
Division is engaged in the examination of advertising matter, in verifying the 
quality of articles offered for sale and in checking the marks applied. 


Subsection 2.—Weights and Measures 


The Weights and Measures Act prescribes the legal standards of weight and 
measure for use in Canada. Responsibilities under the Act require control of the 
type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes, their 
periodic verification and surveillance directed towards the elimination of sales by 
short-weight or short-measure. 


The number of inspections made in the fiscal year 1946-47 was 717,864, com- 
pared with 660,109 in 1945-46. The more important of these comprised the 
following: weighing machines, including scales of all kinds, 227,041; measuring 
machines for liquids, 59,507; other weights, 130,651; other measures, 300,665. 


Total expenditures were $454,702 in 1946-47 compared with $425,930 in 1945-46. 
Total revenues were $453,482 and $414,522, respectively, for the two years. 


Subsection 3.—Electricity and Gas Inspection 


Responsibilities of the Standards Division under the Electricity Inspection Act 
and the Gas Inspection Act comprise the control of the types of electricity meters 
and gas meters used throughout Canada, and the testing and stamping of every 
meter used for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement 
of all electricity and gas sold. For the administration of these two Acts, Canada 
is divided into three divisions and twenty districts, and the total staff is 122. During 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, 628,148 electricity and gas meters were tested as 
compared with 534,192 in the preceding year. Revenue derived from the testing 
amounted to $431,467 and expenditures to $333,998. 
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1.—Electricity and Gas Meters in Use, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1938-47 


Gas Meters 


Ton) Electricity 
Meters f baer Natural Acetylene P ni ay Total 
No No No No. No No. 
RUS MOR Nels. coe Wwe Sena! 1,905, 692 510, 261 174,355 3 1,268 685, 887 
LORE han ee an bees 1, 964, 729 512,373 179, 988 3 1,224 693, 588 
TREAT a TSS Gate oie 2 hae hale 2,037,563 514,170 185, 499 3 1,184 700, 856 
arron era wher, Me, hc aft 2,109, 437 519,095 192,097 4 1,157 712,353 
MR a cer na et i Sia, Hi 2,181, 945 524, 669 197,781 4 1,196 723, 650 
PERG ches Nig ia is Sloe aes a ete ams 2,228,716 532, 160 197, 585 4 1,278 731,027 
PA Aae Sse Ase Rol ose Mitte. 1s or 2,268, 500 540, 240 201, 522 4 1,392 743,158 
LULU RTRRDE © eat aa get aie a ahaa 2,348, 150 552,411 208, 046 4 1,529 761,990 
MA Se amrcetetce as ee Ee 2,459, 672 550, 949 215, 330 4 1,651 767, 934 
UV RR TS See Sg ee nae 2,647,040 560, 046 225, 952 4 1,725 787, 727 


The Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act came into force in 1907. Under 
its provisions no electric energy or fluid, whether liquid or gaseous, may be exported 
from Canada without a licence. Total exports of electric energy during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1947, amounted to 2,388,624,624 kilowatt hours. There was also 
a small exportation of natural gas. 


Section 3.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


Federal legislative measures for aiding and regulating trade include specific 
prohibitions of operation against the public interest by monopolies and similar 


‘commercial combinations.. Monopolistic trade arrangements tending to eliminate 


competition in price, supply or quality of goods, and thereby to restrain trade 
unduly, are illegal under laws including the Combines Investigation Act and Sect. 498 
of the Criminal Code. ‘These laws are designed to assist in achieving the widest 


desired use of the nation’s economic resources by promoting reasonable competitive 


opportunities for the expansion of production, distribution and employment. 


The first Federal legislation in this field was enacted in 1889 and is still effective 
in amended form as Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code. Legislation providing for 
investigation of trusts or combines was first enacted in 1897 as part of the Customs 


Tariff Act. In 1910 a separate Combines Investigation Act was provided and 


further legislation was enacted in 1919 and 1923. 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act 
(R.S.C. 1927, c. 26, as amended in 1935, 1937 and 1946) provides for investigation 


_ of trade combinations, mergers, trusts and monopolies alleged to have been formed 


“ 


or operated in restraint of trade and to the detriment of the public. Organizations 
or commercial arrangements of this class which operate to the detriment of the 
public by enhancing prices, fixing common prices, restricting competition, limiting 
production or otherwise restraining or attempting to restrain trade, are defined in 
the Act as “combines”. Participation in the formation or in the operation of a 
combine is an indictable offence, subject to penalties up to $25,000 or two years’ 
imprisonment. Investigations of alleged combines under the Act are conducted 
under the direction of the Combines Investigation Commissioner who reports to 
the Minister of Justice. ‘The Act provides for publication of reports of such investi- 
gations and for prosecution when a combine is found to exist. 


* Revised by F. A. McGregor, Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, Department of Justice, 


Ottawa. 
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: 


The maintenance of a competitive economy in Canada as a matter of public 
policy was reaffirmed by Parliament in amendments made to the Combines Investi- 
' gation Act in 1946, whereby some of the recommendations made in the report 
“Canada and International Cartels” were given legislative form. Under amending 
legislation enacted in 1946, the Commission may receive and investigate complaints 
respecting practices alleged to be offences under Sect. 498 and 498A of the Criminal 
Code, which concern offences related to those covered by the Combines Investigation 
Act. The amending Act of 1946 also authorized the Exchequer Court to prevent 
by Court order certain uses of patents or trade marks in undue restraint of trade. 


An alleged combine in the manufacture and sale of dental supplies was reported 
by the Commissioner in July, 1947, following investigation into the activities of the 
Canadian Dental Trade Association and the operations of its members. Eighteen 
member companies were indicted by a Grand Jury at Toronto, Ont., for offences 
under Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code, the indictment charging a conspiracy in undue 
restraint of trade. The trial began on Feb. 23, 1948, in the Supreme Court of 
Ontario before a judge sitting with a jury and ended on Mar. 18, 1948, when the 
presiding judge directed the jury to bring in a verdict of not guilty on the ground 
that the evidence submitted by the Crown had not been adequately authenticated. 
The Crown appealed from this verdict to the Ontario Court of Appeal. 


Five bread-baking companies operating in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia and two bakers’ associations in the latter two Provinces were named as 
parties to an alleged combine in a report submitted in November, 1948, by the 
special commissioner appointed under the Act to conduct the investigation. 


An investigation into the manufacture and sale of optical goods resulted in a 
finding by the Commissioner in a report issued in April, 1948, that a combine 
existed among certain manufacturers and wholesalers of optical goods. The report 
disclosed that in 1939 a system of patent licensing had been instituted by the 
principal manufacturer under which minimum resale prices were established at 
each stage of distribution for all but a small proportion of the types of spectacles 
and their parts in popular demand. Other arrangements were entered into by 
the parties to the alleged combine to eliminate competition in other ways. Action 
initiated in 1943 in the Exchequer Court to impeach certain patents involved in 
the licensing system had not been completed by the end of 1947. One patent had 
expired and four had been held invalid. Judgment had been reserved in one case 
and in another the trial was not completed. 

A number “of other major investigations at varying stages of completion 
are in progress. Preliminary inquiries have been made into a variety of com- 
plaints received during the year and, in many cases, the matters were disposed of 
when it was found that further investigation was not warranted. In other 
instances the preliminary examination was followed by the abandonment of features 
of trade programs which, if put into effect, might have led to question under the 
Combines Investigation Act. 


International Trade Organization*.— Preliminary conferences among 
members of the United Nations at London, New York and Geneva in 1946 and 
1947 with a view to establishing an International Trade Organization led to the 
adoption of a charter at the World Conference on Trade and Employment at 
Havana in 1948. The Havana Charter, which was signed by the representatives — 


* See also reference to this Organization at pp. 860-861, 
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of 53 countries on Mar. 24, 1948, had its origin in proposals made by the United 
States in December, 1945, in the form of a draft charter which was taken as the 
basis of discussions by a Preparatory Committee which first met at London in 
October, 1946. The aims of the World Conference on Trade and Employment 
were to provide working rules acceptable to trading countries for the conduct of 
international trade so as to avoid inequality of treatment between countries, 
particularly through discriminatory practices, and in general to increase trade, 
promote employment and assist in the development of less advanced areas. Among 
the provisions of the Charter are those relating to restrictive business practices 
which have harmful effects on international trade. Members accepting the Charter 
would agree to co-operate with the International Trade Organization to prevent 
their commercial enterprises from engaging in business practices, through inter- 
national cartels or other means, which have or are about to have harmful effects 
on the expansion of trade and interfere with the achievements of the Organization’s 
objectives. This section of the Charter establishes the procedure whereby members 
may submit complaints of such practices and provides a means of investigation and 
of recommendation for remedial action. The Charter will be submitted to the 
respective governments for ratification and will come into force when it has been 
accepted by a majority. In the meantime an Interim Commission has been set 
up under the chairmanship of Mr. Dana Wilgress, who was head of the Canadian 
delegation at Havana. j 


Section 4.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act 1935 
(25-26 Geo. V., 1935, c. 32, as amended by 11 Geo. VI, 1947, c. 23), and applica- 
tions for Dreiperion relating to patents should be addressed to the Commissioner 
of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


2.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-47 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Applications for patents............. No. 9,678 10, 024 1227 12,672 14,778 16, 922 
MeeeGUS ZTANUCC 0... ee cee eres S 8,346 7, 686 7, 803 7,084 Teale 6,590 
Granted to Canadians............ . 595 500 480 486 495 520 
Beaveats granted. ..,.-..06..cesesaes cS 246 233 223 362 421 442 
BPS SAUMINGN CS le halen es ec stole < 7,488 8,530 7,857 8,265 8, 964 11,063 
Mees received, net...........6-0.00% $ 351,553 | 348,036 | 366,254 | 388,593 | 421,539 452,193 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year 
from 4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 12,542 in 1923 and has 
remained between 6,500 and 8,500 for the past ten years. Of the 6,590 patents 
granted in 1947, 5,060 or 77 p.c. were from inventors resident in the United States, 
520 from Canadian residents, 727 from residents of the United Kingdom and other 
British Dominions, Colonies and Protectorates, while residents of Switzerland 
applied for 79, of France for 58, of the Netherlands for 48, of Sweden for 40, of 
Germany for 24 and of other countries for 34. 

The year ended Mar. 31, 1947, showed a marked increase over previous vears 
in many classes of invention. Applications in the fields of chemistry and electricity 
were most numerous. In the former there was great activity in artificial resins and 


* The material relating to patents and copyrights has been revised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner 
of Patents, and that relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 
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plastics and there were many inventions related to the synthesis of dyes, perfumes 
and textiles. The distillation of mineral oils and the improvement of lubricants 
also attracted much attention, as did the production of insecticides and plant- 
growth regulating compounds, and the improvement of therapeutic substances, 
especially penicillin. In the electricity field there were numerous applications for 
air-blast blow-out types of circuit breakers, electric welding methods and radio 
devices. 


Invention for war purposes attracted little attention except for aeroplane 
structure and variable pitch propellers. There were numerous applications for 
jet propulsion engines and subsidiary mechanism. . 


Wooden and metallic prefabricated houses and materials, automatic and 
hydraulic control of machine tools and tractor-operated means of controlling farm 
implements were further exploited and there was a considerable increase in applica- 
tions in the fields of photography, geometrical instruments, testing machine and 
gauge inventions. Many office and household appliances were also applied for. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of 
copyright is governed by R.S.C., 1927, c. 832, and applications for protection relating 
to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (consolidated in R.S.C., 1927, c. 32) sets out, in — 


Sect. 4, the qualifications for a copyright and, in Sect. 5, its duration: “Copyrights 
_ shall subsist in Canada... in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic 
work, if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, 
a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention 
and the additional Protocol . . . or resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The 
term for which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly 


provided by this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his 


death.”’ 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic — 


films, and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 


copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign — 
countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in ~ 


Canada. 


Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the | 
Trade Marks and Design Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 201) and amendments, and the ~ 
Timber Marking Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 198) and amendments. Registers of such — 


designs and marks are kept under the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office, and 


information regarding them is published in the Patent Office Record. 


3.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1942-47 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Copyrights registered............... No. 3,741 3,214 2,869 3,374 3, 823 4,102 
Industrial designs registered........ 4 256 177 266 326 525 769 
Timber marks registered........... se 7 9 8 10 5 15 
Assignments registered.............. ‘x 485 349 315 422 374 494 


Fees'réecerveds néeten <2 astuss cies $ 15, 247 14, 252 15, 405 16, 847 17,818 18, 838 
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Trade Marks and Shop Cards.—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of 
the Department of the Secretary of State, is charged with the administration of the 
Unfair Competition Act, 1932, which repealed all previous Acts governing trade 
marks, and also with the Shop Cards Registration Act, which came into force on 
Sept. 1, 1988. Applications for registration of trade marks and shop cards should 
be addressed to the Registrar, Trade Marks Office, Ottawa, Canada. 


A Register of Trade Marks is kept, in which, subject to the provisions of the 
Act, any person*may cause to be recorded any trade mark he has adopted, and 
notification of any assignments, transmissions, disclaimers and judgments relating 
to such trade mark. In order that the public may be kept informed in the matter 
of trade-mark registration, a list of marks registered appears in the Patent Office 
Record which is issued weekly. 


The Shop Cards Registration Act is designed to afford a measure of protection 
to organizations, such as trade unions, that formerly were able to register their 
particular designations as Union Labels under the Trade Mark and Design Act. 
Registrations under the Act may be renewed every 15 years. 


4.—Trade Marks and Shop Cards Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-47 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Trade marks registered............. No. 1,443 1,185 1,164 1,144 1,952 2,703 
Trade-mark registrations assigned... “ 392 692 693 706 971 1,241 
Trade-mark registrations renewed... “ 311 365 627 696 898 1, 206 
Certified copies prepared............ 174 183 193 317 475 555 
Shop cards registered............... ss 1 Nil 2 1 1 Nil 
Fees received, nets. 6.6.2.2. cdecol $ 42,186 42,385 48, 556 76,089 107,448 | 127,037 


Section 5.—Bounties, Subsidies and Subventions 


In 1930 the Federal Parliament passed legislation entitled ‘‘An Act to Place 
Canadian Coal Used in the Manufacture of Iron or Steel on a Basis of Equality 
with Imported Coal’’ (20-21 Geo. V, c. 6). In implementation of this Act bounties 
paid in the calendar year 1947 amounted to $287,414 on a tonnage of 580,634. 


The Domestic Fuel Act 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 52) was passed to encourage the 
production of domestic fuel from coal mined in Canada. Under its provisions 
arrangements were made for annual payments to manufacturers of coke who used 
Canadian mined coal to the extent of 70 p.c. of the total used. In the adminis- 
tration of this Act $41,735 was paid in subsidies on 45,060 tons in the calendar year 
1947. 


Subventions were paid on movements of coal under assisted rates as provided 
by Parliament as follows:— 


Province Tons Amount 

$ 
Tiny ecco 0 eae Sapeaeta ie tsa 2 ibd Binal fata te gener eet eee 296, 599 141, 156 
BG WaSCUNS WAG cc: pict estas kts iene Share cat atime OES Fed athe ne 2, 528 1,698 
RB MUCHE WAIN care co eee RCA nee aor Ronin ate oe tate hee 12,559 11, 923 
Alberta and eastern British Columbia... ..........ccesenccv cess 252,076 532, 139 
British Columbia export-and bunkers/:.1..0.0)...%.. ie we oes 9, 294 6,971 


MOTALSM ametsrswie tie was tmioke Mize rrelaie o staee ea etete ny halter 573, 056 693, 887 
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Section 6.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages* 


The provincial liquor control Acts have been framed to establish provincial 
monopolies of the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of 
private profit therefrom. Partial exception is made in the retail sale of beer by 
brewers, or others which certain provinces permit, while reserving regulative rights 
and taxing such sales heavily. The provincial monopoly extends to the retail 
sale and not to the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. The original liquor control 
Acts have been modified from time to time as deemed advisable. 


During the war years, restrictions were placed on the manufacture, advertise- 
ment, importation and sale of alcoholic beverages. They are outlined at p. 586 
of the 1946 Year Book. 


The distilled liquor industry produces not only beverage spirits, but also 
industrial alcohol as (1) unmatured, denatured by distillers, used in anti-freeze 
and numerous other items, and (2) unmatured, non-denatured, used in chemical 
compounds, pharmaceutical preparations, and vinegar. Production of denatured 
alcohol was 8,093,259 proof gal. in 1947, an increase of some 2,581,391 proof gal. 
over 1946. Non-denatured industrial alcohol reached an abnormal production of 
17,824,944 proof gal. in 1944, due to war needs, but by 1946 production had declined 
to 3,362,668 proof gal., and 3,211,317 proof gal. in 1947. 


Beverage spirits produced and placed in bond for maturing totalled 16,344,309 
proof gal. in 1946, with 16,853,384 proof gal. in 1947, an evident increase of about 
2,940,000 proof gal. in all new spirits produced being accounted for by the rise in 
denatured industrial alcohol production. 


Materials used showed important changes. Wheat is normally the major 
item, but in 1947, due to restrictions resulting from world food problems, con- 
sumption declined to only 27,325,210 lb. from a peak of 402,535,232 lb. in 1944. 
Corn replaced wheat, increasing from 15,833,741 lb. in 1944 and 45,191,740 lb. 
in 1945 to 220,533,419 lb. in 1947. Wheat flour (alcomeal), introduced during the 
war and consumed to the extent of 77,268,410 lb. in 1944, ceased to be of importance. 


? 
Net Revenue from Liquor Control.—The provincial figures of net revenue 
shown in Table 5, include not only the net profits made by Liquor Control Boards 
or Commissions, but also additional amounts of revenue received for permits, 
licences, etc., sometimes paid direct to Provincial Governments. The Federal 
Government, for the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, also collected in excise duties, 
customs duties, excise taxes, licence fees, etc., $78,377,155 on spirits; $51,825,575 
on malt and malt products and $3,310,378 on wines.t Corresponding collections 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, were: $84,944,648 on spirits; $57,534,701 on malt 
and malt products and $2,921,811 on wines. 


* Abridged from the report ‘‘The Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages in Canada’’, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Price 50 cents. This report gives an outline of Dominion and provincial legislation 
concerning the control and sale of alcoholic beverages. 


t These figures do not include sales tax, details of which are not available for separate commodities. 
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5.—Total Net Revenue Received by the Provincial Governments from Liquor Control, 
by Provinces, 1940-47 


Nore.—These figures are for provincial fiscal years ended on the following dates: N.S., Nov. 30; N.B., 
Oct. 31; Que., Apr. 30; Ont., Mar. 31; Man., Apr. 30; Sask., Mar. 31; Alta., Mar. 31; and B.C., Mar. 31. 


Year LW ae Eau al Quebec Ontario | Manitoba bane Alberta Cie . 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1040 ee 2,284,229 | 1,655,739 7,572,121 | 11,051,912 | 1,781,089 | 1,706,357 | 2,937,226 | 4,456,948 
1040 Seo 3,358,235 | 2,220,308 7,270,810 | 12,294,175 | 2,056,253 | 1,941,185 | 3,207,627 | 4,841,482 
1942..... 4, 885, 365 2,950, 957 9,474,417 | 15,068,065 | 2,740,498 | 2,407,066 | 3,897,175 | 5,928,444 
1043 5 aerels 5, 613, 367 | 3,054,932 | 12,332,540 | 18,546,295 | 3,738,980 | 3,030,953 | 5,050, 216 8, 145,795 
1944..... 6,738,081 | 3,497,089 | 14,034,564 | 21,024,903 | 3,831,368 | 3,661,301 | 5,356,107 6, 946, 254 
nT hss ae 7,428,911 | 4,247,301 | 17,120,638 | 19,181,266 | 4,379,365 | 4,162,775 | 6,026, 112 7,881, 497 
1O4G eas 9,020,665 | 6,890,562 | 23,095,957 | 30,373,016 | 6,101,352 | 6,605,448 | 8,248,814 | 11,194, 187 
1947..... 8,245,687 | 6,879,632 | 29,715,051 | 34,998,051 | 6,527,122 | 8,104,620 | 9,705,075 | 14,725,990 


Apparent Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages.—Accurate measurement 
of the consumption of alcoholic beverages by Canadians is practically impossible. 
Temporary additions to the resident population through tourist travel are, at certain 
seasons, extremely large. In 1948, for example, more than 22,000,000 visitors 
crossed the international boundary into Canada. Sales of alcoholic beverages 
to certain of these visitors undoubtedly reached considerable proportions. Precise 
measurement is impossible since no separate record is kept of sales to non-residents 
of Canada. 


In Tables 6, 7 and 8 an attempt is made to indicate the apparent consumption 
in Canada of spirits, beer and wine, respectively, on the basis of the quantities 
produced, imported, exported, etc. It should be noted that these figures take no 
account of increases or decreases in the quantities held in stock by the Boards or by 
licensees. For instance, the Boards may, in certain years, buy heavily to replenish 
stocks or.create reserves; such purchases would unduly weight the consumption 
figures for those years. 


Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded warehouses 
whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown in Table 6 as 
entered for consumption are released from warehouses, duty paid, presumably for 
consumption for beverage purposes in Canada. 


Only a small part of the output of beer is placed in warehouses. The available 
supply, as shown in Table 7, is therefore made up of (1) production; (2) changes in 
warehouse stock; and (3) imports. 


The apparent consumption of native wines as shown in Table 8 is obtainable 
by dividing the rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. 
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6.—Apparent Consumption of Beverage Spirits, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-48 


Nortre.—Figures for the years 1924-38 are given at p. 532 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Add 


Deduct 


Deduct 


Entered 
Y for Exports Add Re-Exports| _ Total a od 
Car Consump- in Imports |of Imported] Domestic on P 
tion Bond Spirits Exports 
pf. gal pf. gal pf. gal. pf. gal pf. gal pf. gal 
USC ae 2aeitaan pecan ted aoe 2,299,474 | 1,956,358 | 1,265,909 121 | 2,087,956 3, 433, 664 
1940 coe saadan eease meee ee 2,032,987 | 1,876,964 | 1,612,906 38 | 1,704,410 3,818, 409 
194 bitty. eee ee een ree 2,371,633 | 3,327,365 | 1,479,606 42 | 3,463,772 3,714, 790 
OSD Re Se oe eiete hte ete 2,944,391 | 2,096,392 | 1,390,192 3,077 | 2,079,458 4,348, 440 
Oe TNE Or as. al nate Foe aie 3,445, 872 1 1, 284, 116 69 1 4,729,919 
1944 foe. hee tice Aeros 2,620, 297 L 823,422 3 1 3,443,716 
1945 BAe On. stm le trercmee! brave 2,676, 482 1 1,043,709 273 1 3,719,918 
LOAG) ii ce dee tans HEE ee 4,087,690 1 1,775,935 113 1 5, 863,512 
OY lore Ns rolonah ts Mo lao crc. ciemet RS 4,446, 128 1 2,097,427 382 1 6, 543,173 
LOSS OLS sornteee Nemtres coe cis 4,632,506 1 2,691,302 3,420 1 7,320,388 


1 The large quantities of non-potable alcohol produced and exported for war uses in the years 1943-45 
necessitated a change in the method of estimating the consumption of beverage spirits. The exports in 
bond and the domestic exports do not now enter into the calculations. - Details of the change are given 
in the Bureau of Statistics report ‘“The Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages in Canada’. 


46 Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-48 


Nortre.—Figures for the years 1924-38 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Deduct 


Quantities 


Placed 
in 


Warehouses 


Deduct 
Domestic 
Exports 


Deduct 
Re-Exports 
of 


Imported 
Goods 


Apparent 
Consump- 
tion 


Add 
Quantities 
Entered 
Year Production for 
Consump- 
tion from 
Warehouses 
gal. gal. 
103 Opens tae 63,331, 620 675, 909 
L940 vere ee. 66, 496, 129 646, 399 
1941 Sees 79,006, 028 533,470 
LOAD yee, 8 101, 081, 682 755, 456 
1943 Ha. Fase 108, 980, 613 1,197,658 
YY Sareea 104, 062, 427 726, 817 
1945528. eee 122,530,269 | 6,177,745 
O46 Se eta 138,941,170 2,596,574 
LQ4T ie yao 155,800,830 | 1,035, 203 
L048 eae eee 173,201,842 | 3,368,130 


36, 662 


678, 425 

753, 067 

751, 781 
6,777, 839 
6,813, 251 
7,536, 054 
12,591, 822 
6,910, 528 
5, 763, 200 
6,839, 460 


123,726 

192,612 

256,970 
5, 639, 946 
5, 839', 905 
6,604,977 
5, 968, 602 
4,567,667 
4,108,944 
4,024,332 


63, 302,752 
66, 289, 690 
78,629, 148 
89, 505, 475 
97,610,326 
90,709, 847 
110, 223, 815 
130, 086,099 
146, 980, 904 
165, 742, 842 


8.—Apparent Consumption of Wines, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-48 
Nortr.—Figures for the years 1924-38 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Native Imported Apparent 
Tony Consumption, 
Apparent Tibor ta Less Apparent Native and 
Consumption P Re-Exports | Consumption|} Imported 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
[OSG atecins Ate eae eet armaierrs 3,010, 981 450, 953 67 450, 886 3,461, 867 
G40 NG a eat ee EL 3,544, 910 468, 098 91 468, 007 4,012,917 
LOA Tee eric hae Gehat eo. teenie te 4,310, 295 502, 354 35 502,319 4,812,614 
UU VAS ies bods Ae Mn See ae OE ata 3, 733, 449 434, 888 1,094 433,794 4, 167, 243 
BIT aes RT RS 2 aca one RL 4,192,903 434, 699 35 434, 664 4, 627, 567 
LOA SOs. Petes corehate mek ayemtis tive dees 3,314, 260 290, 691 11,005 279, 686 3,593, 946 
a ah oni) Stat ccd choke cick ei irc 3,469, 303 303, 153 Nil 303, 153 3,712,456 
1946s oct ee eiemate Se atete cere rele 3,979, 857 595, 732 12 595, 720 4,575,577 
TOA Tx ds tary Ae AR as Epes. Saeed ge 4,655, 734 928, 664 Nil 928, 664 5,584,398 
LOSS MARE raed: say Wes Seer 4,594,361 619, 249 2 619, 247 5, 213, 608 
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PART III. COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


According to Sect. 91 of the British North America Act, ‘‘the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and insolvency 
legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was passed by the Federal 
Parliament in 1869, and applied to the four orignal provinces. This Act was 
renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874. In 1875 a new Insolvency Act (88 Vict., 
c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion was passed, but was repealed in 1880. 


After this there was no Federal legislation on the subject of bankruptcy until 


1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years commercial failures were handled 
under provincial legislation, and the statistics relating to such failures during this 
period were compiled and published by two commercial agencies, R. G. Dun and 
Co., and the Bradstreet Co. Statistics of commercial failures dealt with under 
the Dominion Bankruptcy Act of 1919 have been compiled and published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1920. (See pp. 856-857.) 


The three Sections of this Part, although closely related so far as subject matter 
is concerned, cover different aspects of the field and the statistics presented in each 
Section are not comparable. 


Statistics of industrial and commercial failures in Canada, given in Section 1, 
are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated. This mercantile agency is 
interested primarily in credit information, and it is not to be expected.that their 
figures would be compiled on the same basis as those of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics or the Superintendent of Bankruptcy. These statistics include bank- 
ruptcies in general, insolvencies under provincial companies’ Acts and such proceed- 
ings as bulk sales, bailiffs’ sales, landlords’ seizures, etc., when loss to creditors 
results. On the other hand the statistics do not include assignments of farmers 
(under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act) or of wage-earners, so that, as a 
general rule, the totals run lower than those in Section 2. As pointed out, between 
1875 and 1919 the agencies, now Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, were the only 
source of figures of commercial failures and their statistics have an added value 
because they present an unbroken historical series, though not on a comparable 
basis since 1934 (see text preceding Table 1). Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, 
have ceased to publish statistics of assets since 1940. 


Section 2, on the other hand, is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made 
under Federal legislation, such as the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act), the Winding Up Act and the Companies’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act, but not failures, sales, or seizures carried out apart from such 
Federal legislation. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures include failures 
of individuals such as wage-earners and farmers. 


A word should be added about the value to be placed upon figures of assets 
and liabilities. Such values are estimates made by the debtor and, unfortunately, 
are not made uniformly. The human equation enters into them to a considerable 
degree and they must be accepted with this qualification. 


Section 3 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Super- 
intendent of Bankruptcy, under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on 
the amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that 
values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates 
alone would imply. It can, therefore, be assumed that this applies in even greater 
degree to the more extended fields covered in Sections 1 and 2. 
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Section 1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures 
from Private Sources 


A historical table giving failures for Canada and Newfoundland, by classes, for 
the years 1915 to 1935 is given at p. 969 of the 1986 Year Book. Early in 1936, 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these figures were taken, 
adopted a new method of classification. ‘The principal changes consisted of setting 
up a new group of construction enterprises previously included in manufacturing 
and a new class for commercial service. Real estate companies, holding, and other 
financial companies and agents of various kinds, were dropped. ‘These changes 
have had the effect of confining the failure records more to industrial and com- 
mercial lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in proportion to the 
number of failures since the companies eliminated usually ran high in indebtedness. 
The figures in Table 1, which are available back to 1934, are therefore not comparable 
with the earlier series and are for Canada only. 

1.— Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Classes, 1939-46, 
and by Provinces, 1947 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 
Nore.—Figures for 1934-38 are given at p. 628 of the 1946 Year Book. 


ae ae) ae ee ee ee eee ee eee ee 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Totals 
Ars ave facturing Trade Trade struction Service ; 
Province : : ; ; : , 
Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No.1 pirities |N°-| pitities | N°-| bilities |N°-| bilities |N°-| bilities | N°- | bilities 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Totals, 1939........ 234| 3,829] 77) 1,293) 874 4,946] 53 793) 61 774 1,299} 11,635 
Totals, 1940........ 197; 3,482} 72) 1,128) 774; 3,949) 56 569} 59 456] 1,158} 9,578 
Totals, 1941........ 130) 2,419} 42 539| 614) 3,118] 55 519} 41 364] 882) 6,959 
Totals, 1942...... (.| 87] 3,630) 33 516} 393] 2,499) 61 526] 35 173] 609) 7,344 
Totals, 1943........ 36| 2,357 7 137] 96 500); 32 519} 15 121 186} 3,634 
Totals, 1944........ 33| 1,042} 12 242) 33 514) 15 265| 3 56 96} 2,119 
Totals, 1945........ 37| 1,511 7 246| 26 250) 20 240) 5 58 95| 2,305 
Totals, 1946........ 44} 2,684] 19 421| 41 451| 21 231 8 216] 130) 4,003 
1947 

Pep heetslancder eeepc Nil - Nil - 2 24) Nil - Ni - 2 24 
INOValSCOtiana--. xe ek a - es - 2 20 1 45) ‘* - 3 65 
New Brunswick...... 2 ote ~ 9) 34| Nil - 1 if 12 64 
Quebec yet ae 86} 2,684} 32 997| 50 560} 24 By) nS) 153 201 4,720 
Ontariow), sweet ee 28 Pei 8 206} 11 a 6 iia 4 195 Dil 1,582 
Mamtobasenen- one see 2 35] Nil ~ 4 88] Nil - Nil - 6 123 
Saskatchewan........ Nil - He ~ 1 #f 15 1 8 3 30 
ATID eRUAY sia eee eee 1 49} 2 22 1 3} Nil = 94 5 76 
. British Columbia..... 7 97| Nil - 4 69} 4 378] Nil - 15 544 
Totals, 1947........ 126} 3,815) 42) 1,225] 84 882} 36 941} 16 365] 304) 7,228 


In 1947, Quebec and Ontario accounted for 66 p.c. and 19 p.c., respectively, 
of the total failures in the Dominion. As regards liabilities, Quebec accounted for 
65 p.c. of the total as compared with 22 p.c. registered for Ontario. 


According to Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, the number of commercial 
failures during the war years 1939-45 showed a steady decrease year by year, and, 
whereas before the War the great majority of failures were in retail trading estab- 
lishments, the proportion in that group also showed a steady decrease during those 
years. Since the end of the War, however, the numbers of failures have shown 
substantial increases amounting to 37 p.c. in 1946 over 1945 and to 134 p.c. in 1947 
over 1946. Each industrial group contributed to the advance in 1947, though 
almost half of the increase was accounted for by manufacturing industries. 
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2.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Divisions of Industry, 1945-47 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Note.—Comparable figures for 1934-44 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Failures Liabilities 
Industry and Division ——— 
1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
No. No. No. $000 $’000 $000 
Manufacturing— 
ee Be Re eee Tare deserts RCI al Tos, Ste dis aus ods 1 js 3 8 20 270 
OXLILGS Sees Se WE EE, ane ph nce: Grad + xine 3 1 24 102 309 
HIOLES TIDE OGIICUS pear RR restates bette cee oars 12 7 28 341 108 942 
Paper, printing and publishing................... 5 2 3 343 126 60 
earls SAD CUROLINI O'S Sere peanut conch, Aitate ar tector yr Nil xy e - 99 24 
GRIM eR EE, ch ER SRE Alaa ove Saisie Ab. Svovn sideik where : i ~ ~ 6 
Leather and leather products................... =f es 7 = - 124 
Stone, clay, glass and products...........:...... be 5 3 - ~ 43 
EON UNO SUCOU Ho Hct. whe atte alle ee sat anole edhe oles us 2 4 - 909 301 
ENG av ie Verne Soe heey a a aero bic mola iieare meee aioe hae 4 4 17 192 84 835 
Transportation equipment. ..5.........s6s6ce0en- 3 2 1 90 pol 18 
PAO BOTAN tae es seiko cic. he. aka aheeea cee 9 16 35 513 1,185 883 
Totals, Manufacturing................ 37 44 126 || 1,511 | 2,684 3,815 
Wholesale Trade— 
Farm products, foods, groceries...........-.++. 6 115 156 292 
Glothing-andelirrmishingsigs s.eu.nee ce secon ele. Nil Nil Nil - - - 
WirverOods and: textiles... «AAs lene 3a ace abowk fs ae 3 - - 27 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... i 5 4 - 59 127 
po ecal AUC TULS Sere ees ee eee 2 Nil 5 - - 55 
DULLES ., Cheha S00 LRN ae Sees NRCS Sm Rar A Bee ERD ORS 8 + oy 1 - ~ 30 
IAULEMOLIVE DLOGUCKSS Rte eee cca ate wae ee eee ss s Nil - - - 
SDPO USER a a a eh Pa hae rated are eho e chave. szonsy et ss 4 a ~ - - 
ANIMATE S385 SOR 95S ee ORE SE ae Ree ea! “2 9 23 131 206 694 
Totals, Wholesale Trade............... 7 19 42 246 421 1,225 
Retail Trade— 
TNOOLE II S.5 Shire 5 oe OR Oc ee Cree en if 5 25 105 37 187 
Farm supplies, general stores................008: 8 8 8 74 70 158 
pase TITER MATIC SE cape ees ek PRereat Mosk icicrs eG Sate Nil : 4 ri a i 
DO BTOL ee rece kee ae ee ak ek 1 0 
Eurniture, household furniture: .......5..s...5..6: Nil 1 2 - 26 23 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... 1 3 5 25 21 84 
PA EDOMTOLIN EG I OOUCES as oeiare crtets. cielo ens ort chee esters, ons 1 4 18 11 UP 119 
Regtaurantes een sect a aor Coreen Be 4 6 5 6 44 16 
EVANS Smee kee He Crests ee arts 2 abo. shee Seales s Ai aabetehauaee ares Nil il 1 - 10 20 
PAC OG eT tat couhay sree tes wekorare licks Boame oe ad oe ees cto tue 4 Hf 11 19 53 183 
_ Totals, Retail Trade................... 26 41 84 250 451 882 
Construction— 
GeneraiconbracnOle:) ararve-s kuti slo are eles forets s08-s oot 13 13 20 182 186 642 
Warpenvbers ANG pOULCESTS joceuciete oressc seesaw es ssc 1 1 2 18 1 6 
Buldinesul-contractons....0.. esas tees hs kee 6 a's 14 40 44 293 
OP NETERONEEACLOLS ai See me esd air cael cn doce eeeue Nil Nil Nil - - = 
Totals, Construction................ e). 20 21 36 240 231 941 
Commercial Service— 
Glesners andrdyersmtallorsmenck ccc celia norte Nil 1 1 - 3 8 
Pat aee BDISCS pUAKISTCCUCIeiiac mie voi siete ie vlave See - ; * i. & 51 203 ae 
IEVeyralle ss pelea wins Comer: AOE Ae aE Cee oe i i = - 
AUDIOS A8 A Ree ee a ncidrs eisleetr ees ois cre bas RE ef ee 1 = 5 14 
AINUOTEA CUS Semen omc eee dere treat was ea ees s Nil 1 - - 26 
PAIEGEHE TEN nh eter Site deere omer merit cs cee es 2 de 7 5 28 
Totals, Commercial Service............ o 8 16 58 216 365 
Grande otals poser ees rls eee 95 130 304 |} 2,305 | 4,003 7,228 
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_ Section 2.—Commercial Failures as Compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.S.C. 1927, cc. 11 and 213), 
certain documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since 
July, 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. 
However, changes in the Acts effective in 1923 affected the comparability of the 
figures for 1921 and 1922, the two earliest full years for which statistics were com- 
piled. The series, therefore, begins with 1923, except for the analysis by branches 
of business, in which case 1924 was the first year in which statistics were compiled. 
The statistics of this Section cover all bankruptcies and insolvencies that fall under 
Federal legislation, including assignments of individuals and farmers. 


3.—Commercial Failures, by Provinces, 1938-47 
Notrse.—Figures for 1923-37 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Year TEM DA NESE N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
19S 8s tee we eee 4 35 31 588 391 67 56 20 oT 1,219 
1959.0 SAAS cre cron 3 38 45 669 403 74 67 37 56 1,392 
TOLD tater 3 26 12 622 362 36 46 31 35 P73 
WOT 2 eee ee 4 17 7 587 279 23 45 25 21 1,008 
UE Ns al Stn st Naeca eh 2 9 8 456 192 16 29 11 14 737 
NIE Shera rae egg Nil 3 Nil 217 ae 2 8 2 10 314 
1 Se as Cast Amen ne # 2 s 209 29 1 5 3 11 260 
Ok fos hea. eee ae 1 3 1 225 27 3 Nil 4 8 272 
ORG yr emn dro sia serene Nil 3 2 236 20 i oe 4 12 278 
MOA Tice. AP ere eoeceeeis 2 6 a 422 72 4 we2 6 24 545 


4.—Commercial Failures, by Branches of Business, 1938-47 
Norts.—Figures for 1923-37 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Trans- 
port- 
Manu- Me Logging Con- ation Not 
Year | Trade fac- 7 a and | Mining | struc- and |Finance]Service| Classi- |} Total 
turing | Cut Fishing tion | Public fied 
tili- 
ties 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 
OSS see 667 200 101 1 11 50 0) 4 109 67 1,219 
OS Owe. 664 210 108 6 18 80 22 12 197 1s 1,392 
1940.4. 2% 591 167 67 4 15 53 13 11 201 51 1,173 
(Qa toe 482 132 34 Pe 14 64 13 8 188 al 1,008 
1943 aaa 342 80 14 Nil 10 58 17 % 181 33 737 
1943" 41 105 23 13 1 7 41 11 9 78 26 314 
1944..... 71 42 4 2, 3 Mil 11 7 62 31 260 
OAS Pan 58 54 2 Nil 3 39 ie 6 70 28 272 
194638, 77 on 2 4 3 32 14 7 64 18 278 
1947 no ke 153 152 6 7 Nil 57 20 5 92 53 545 


5.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures, 1938-47 
Notre.—Figures for 1923-37 will be found at p. 571 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Year Total Total Year Total Total 
Assets Liabilities . Assets Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ 

LOGS rods dcmsre Nes brrer eae 8,782,191 14,017,061 OAS nati iccae irene ater 2,675, 846 5,339, 523 
T9389! Ai) Eee e. Ree 11, 186,360 15,089, 461 19AL dah Se che oe She: 1,628,959 8,460, 181 
1040 Peas ee oe 7,676, 295 10, 663, 326 IG ee Rae ne 1, 864, 359 3,995, 109 
LOR Teer iy RIO. SO 7,325, 738 9, 133, 657 TO46 Skt eee ee 4,039,339 5, 966, 153 
1942 4,500,195 6,019,308 i Gey: Weeaeren AE ee ee 5,933,211 10,077, 557 


} 
. 
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6.—Commercial Failures, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 1947, 
with Totals for 1946 
P.E.L Total] Total 
Branch of Business and | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. |} for | for 
N.S. 1947 | 1946 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. |} No. | No 
Trade— 
General stores ae..6 aA ac). eee 3 Nil 17 2 ih Nil 1 2 26 10 
(ROCCE Ses eraitinne Canis oo ie Siete hose Nil 1 13 1 Nil o 1 Nil 16 4 
WOnIECEIONGr ys csae ee won e x wages x Nil 8 Nil s D Nil sf 8 2 
Drink and tobacco: 2. .¥s.0's.06% 2 a0 2 a 4 1 ae : s¢ s 5 Nil 
Hib ied VS havo lirce Vets | RSS Re APICES Cee eae f¢ es 11 Nil sf ss i) id 11 4 
BOOTS BAG EHOES!. cee ee cdeereet. “¢ S 2 i & ys “ se 2 Cs 
Get conde Uae ere oanE oho ie, boda ae be fe 2 a “ a i 3 3 3 
AUMING Fee ate as verieecemas en 8 1 10 3 
IE DID Oot On pavc; cay ats cs slevslartie as eee ¢ Nil 2 1 ve Hs f 2 I 2 
Books and stationery............... 2 3 2 Nil 4 i Nil 2 Nil 
Sale Ee bbe edie | qe lias fom fire low Ls tla 
cae RDPSLALUS cock eta %, . : Nil is . ‘i y 1 1 
Ewellev ye aa: Ws ste xaaeh neusicl ee pleas : ‘ 2 6 
nan WOO: aoc oases teeen ls ee ie 3 1 ss Gs ce s 4 9 
Drugs and chemicals............... of! 4 Nil ei 3 & ss 4 1 
NVPISCCIIAMEOUSSS cs dete ate c cereal: td 39 10 i) ee “s 2 52 33 
Motais, (Prade. 1.22040 6. cient 3 2 | 118 19 2 1 2 6 || 153 77 
Manufacturing— 5 
Weretable {o0d8: ..1.. 02.2 esod deve ee Nil | Nil 13 2 Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 15 5 
Drink and toDacCOn... 22.6 o. ese ook 1 aS 1 Nil “ af a 1 3 1 
PATI MOO Si90s tate RE cwieieie sate vont Nil “ 1 ns “ if & Nil 1 Nil 
itr ANCOR LINON copa eco wletoreh he cnandes S “ 16 2 “ de 4) ot 18 6 
Pulp ae DADE neh Gee eae x , Nil Nil ‘ i ee 1 ae 
BxGMOS eer cols ich Geo cet Sees re 1 : i 1 i 
@iothingss eee ae eases = 9 BE ce fe se 9 2 
peas Serine and manufactures....... 2 a 26 E es : Pe Wh 42 12 
MONGANG SCCCl os shim dostasta ig hones i 11 i x il i 16 11 
Non-ferrous metals................. se “ 6 1 s s Us if 5 
Non-metallic minerals.............. 4 sf 2 Nil s “ & “s 2 2 
Drugs and chemicals............... Sf 8 2 i: 4 ee s 8 2 
IMiscellaneoust ume eae eee eee < 18 8 “e ee re 3 29 10 
Totals, Manufacturing......... 1 2 | 112 24 2 - 1 10 || 152 57 
Service— : 
KAD OR ere av -Svenebs (alee ara exe:Sier> Nil | Nil 9 1 Nil | Nil 1 1 12 2 
Other customs and repairs.......... a = 17 Nil e Af Nil | Nil 17 9 
Personal Service. ..e.06o6cekens ves oe 1 28 1 % ‘ D iB 30 24 
ee eres (aie leh es Heep E cai h ride Lod og! Ol Tg 
Recreational service............... us . 2 Nil ee © Nil 2 2 
BUSINESS BEL VICE bil oc suas Gres 6 ects ef “4 aS as ie : 4 6 
Totals; { Service ocitees sce ites lace - 1 85 3 ~ - 1 2 92 64 
Other— ; ; 
A OTICUILULGN. ccs cae ime ae Nil | Nil 3 3 Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 6 2 
larg eee Kes Prac, cutee te ate tee 24 “ Nil | Nil 6 s 6 s - 3 
Logging, fishing and trapping....... = is ie . i i a . 
GHSLTUCUONY ches tele rc. ste Caen es : 
Transportation and public utilities..} Nil sf 17 2 s Nil 1 Nil 20 14 
HUN Gst COLE CP IE nies cs ac v's Saclemuare sees a e 2 2 ee ie Nil 1 5 7 
MOtAIS, MOEN ER Go oss oiec-crdeccse nae 2 ~ 70 14 - 1 2 6 95 62 
PUOMCIASSINIG 625 ales fa cisccle'o vin oa taints 2 2 37 12 Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 53 18 


MATA T OLAS... wires 8 7 | 422 72 4 2 6 24 || 545 | 278 
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Section 3.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates 


The administration of bankrupt estates is supervised by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy (appointed in 1932) with the object of conserving as far as possible 
the assets of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. 


7._Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Bankrupt 
Estates Closed, 1937-46, and by Provinces, 1947 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 
Norte.—Figures for the years 1933-36 are given at p. 846 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Assets Liabilities Total Cost of |Percentage] Paid 
OR Scat Estates | Wstimated | Estimated | Reali- | Adminis-| of Costs to 
he y by Debtor | by Debtor zation tration | to Total | Creditors 
No. $ $ $ $ p.c $ 
Totals, 1987......... 1,149 | 18,397,022 | 20,431,515 | 2,895,743 | 770,563 27-5 2,035,180 
Totals, 1938... .<.... 1,098 | 15,995,276 | 21,740,131 | 2,526,562 717,485 28-4 1,809,077 
Totals, 1939. ........ 1,119 | 13,174,172 | 15,760,643 | 2,667,708 815,396 30-6 1,852,312 
Totals, 1940......... 1,084 | 11,315,392 | 14,932,651 | 2,495,254 756,646 30-3 1,738,608 
Totals, 1941......... 981 | 11,597,029 | 14,315,281 | 3,408,625 896,554 26-3 2,012,071 
Totals, 1942......... 879 | 10,994,748 | 12,023,215 | 2,393,661 | 772,995 32-3 1,620,6661 
Totals, 1943......... 675 7,633,251 9,593,541 | 2,046,612 706,257 34-5 1,349,3551 
Totals, 1944......... 468 3,495,148 6,154,052 | 1,196,725 425,121 35-5. 771, 6041 
Totals, 1945......... 301 4,969,923 6,795,160 | 1,037,252 339,119 32-79 698, 1331 
Totals, 1946......... 299 | 3,030,599 | 4,716,747 | 1,202,650 | 281,999 23°5 920,6511 
1947 
Prince Edward Island.. 1 3,417 6,112 3,021 997 33-0 2,024 
INOValSCOULAN eee ste 4 50, 948 (Ons h7 13, 891 3,051 22-0 10, 840 
New Brunswick........ 3 4,113 8, 132 2.997 764 25-5 2,200 
Quebectin ee ee 99 603, 797 1,091,980 263, 423 78,312 29-7 185,111 
Montreall-cetysck sohe 165 519, 693 1,594, 826 255, 490 92, 853 36-3 162,637 
Ontario2 ee eee: 15 338, 467 421, 866 111,880 39, 600 35-4 72,280 
ALOLOUGO sone Rts eee te 9 172,161 220, 542 44,097 12,528 28-4 31,569 
Manitoba. eceeriien 4 26,080 35, 984 11,445 2,852 24-9 8, 593 
Saskatchewan.......... 1 lp satell 8, 840 3,178 542 17-1 2,636 
Allbertawse. 6) en . uss. 5 253, 737 258, 716 93, 660 22,374 23-9 71,286 
British Columbia...... 14 898,050 | 1,118,676 371,026 54, 226 14-6 316, 801 
Totals, 1947......... 320 | 2,883,824 | 4,841,491 | 1,174,108 | 308,099 26-2 866,010! 


1 In addition to the payments by the trustee, secured creditors valued their security or realized on it 
themselves without the intervention of the trustee to an amount of approximately $2,596,068 in 1942, 
$1,799,722 in 1943, $1,201,289 in 1944, $1,811,803 in 1945, $684,039 in 1946 and $582,811 in 1947. 2 Ex- 
clusive of city shown separately. 


The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act came into effect Sept. 1, 1934. 
This Act was amended in 1935 and 19388 and was repealed and replaced by the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1948. Assignments are made only in those 
cases in which the farmers are hopelessly insolvent and, in many cases, the assign- 
ments follow the rejection of proposals submitted to the creditors. Receiving 
orders are made only in cases in which the farmers have failed to fulfil the terms of 
their proposals as accepted by the creditors and approved by the court. Table 8 
shows only statistics of estates closed by assignments or receiving orders and does not 
indicate the proposals that have been approved and are being carried out under the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. 
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8.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Estates Closed 
by Assignments or Receiving Orders Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act, 1938-46, and by Provinces, 1947. 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 
Nortr.—Figures for the years 1935-87 are given at p. 847 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Baliras Assets Liabilities Total Cost of |Percentage} Paid 
Year and Province Closed Estimated | Estimated Reali- Adminis-| of Cost to 
by Debtor |} by Debtor zation tration | to Total | Creditors 


No $ $ $ $ p.c $ 
Totals):19385 5.25... 139 575,514 974,002 76,832 13,400 17-4 63,432 
Totals, 1939......... 83 368,548 688, 524 39,808 9,466 23°8 30,342 
Totals, 1940......... 59 267,032 459,516 37,338 7,417 19-8 29,921 
otaissei 9415 wstecek.2 42 177,974 288,031 31,319 9,652 30-8 21,667 
Totals, 1942......... 19 | 70,380 114,333 9,702 1,785 18-4 7,8901 
Totals, 1943.5.-.5..-- 10 31,080 50,059 5,053 1,379 27:3 3,6561 
Totals, 1944......... 18 55,081 86,597 13,111 5,150 39-3 7,933 1 
Totals, 1945......... 3 3,210 13,697 1,870 887 47-4 9831 
Totals, 1946......... fi 34,363 67,141 8,414 1,222 14-5 751921 
1947 
Prince Edward Island..| Nil = + = a bs Z 
Nova Scotia........... se - - - - o = 
New Brunswick........ A - - - - - - 
Muehar aie ac.ct. 370. 2 11,200 12,371 25 252] 100-0 = 
OnPATTO™ Seti oosiec ates s it 5, 634 3,385 765 521 68-1 244 
MamITODaaeaaeice te. wees Nil - - - - - ~ 
Saskatchewan.......... 2 14, 652: 7,344 1,091 1512 13-8 940 
Al benbaerie ke catia: 1 500 5,418 50 50 100-0 - 
British Columbia...... Nil - - - - - - 
Totals, 1947....... 6 31,986 28,518 1,931 7472 38-7 1,184! 


1 These figures do not include the levy due to the Receiver General. In addition, land and chattels 
under mortgage or lien, of an estimated value of $41,258 in 1942, $18,853 in 1943, $26,044 in 1944, $1,700 in 
1945, $13,483 in 1946 and $10,373 in 1947, were transferred to secured creditors. 2 Further costs totalling 
$149 have been paid by the Federal Government. 
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The subject of foreign trade covers more than treatment of imports and exports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense, it is made up of 
the total international exchanges of goods, services, securities and other financial 
exchanges all of which are presented in their proper relationship in the three Parts 
into which this Chapter is divided. Part I deals with Government Control of 
Trade so far as these controls have remained since the War of 1939-45 and the 
various ways in which the permanent Departments promote and encourage trade 
relationships. Part II is concerned with detailed statistics of external commodity 
trade. Part ITI summarizes external transactions from a standpoint of the balance 
of international payments. 


General Review* 


Foreign trade, of great significance to this country from the time of early 
settlement, has now developed to the point where Canada, with less than one 
per cent of the world’s population, ranks near the top among the trading nations 
of the world. The Dominion has reached this position as the result of the adjust- 
ment and expansion of Canadian production to meet the enormous demands for 
food and reconstruction materials in devastated countries following the Second 
World War and to satisfy the greater requirements of the United States market. 
In addition, Canada’s own import requirements reflected the high levels of employ- 
ment and income, deferred demands, and the reconversion and development of 
industry. Thus, despite the disappearance of the huge contracts for munitions and 
other war supplies, total domestic exports for 1947 amounted to $2,775,000,000 and 
imports for consumption to $2,574,000,000, or a total of $5,349,000,000. This 
meant in effect, that external commerce in 1947 amounted to $425 per capita, 
compared with $248 for the United Kingdom and $142 for the United States. 


* Prepared, except as indicated, by E.. P. Weekes, Ph.D., Economic Research Branch, Department 
of Reconstruction and Supply. 
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Canada, with a small population in relation to vast natural resources, has found 
it profitable to specialize in the production of goods for export and in this way to 
obtain the means of payment for the heavy importation of commodities, the domestic 
supplies of which are lacking or insufficient for the country’s high standard of 
living. Large investments on plant and equipment have been combined with 
Canadian skills and natural] resources to produce’a relatively small number of more 
or less basic commodities on a scale very much larger than domestic markets can 
absorb even at the low costs thereby achieved. Despite the increasing production 
of highly manufactured goods, the bulk of exports still consists of agricultural 
commodities, wood and paper products and non-ferrous metals. 


A highly mechanized agricultural industry, operating under favourable natural 
conditions, has enabled the low cost production and export of large quantities of 
’ agricultural products—especially wheat. Similarly, heavy investments in hydro- 
electric power, plant and equipment for the pulp, paper and non-ferrous metal 
industries have contributed to Canada’s competitive position in the export of these 
products. These large outlays on fixed capital equipment are profitable only when 
there is a high degree of utilization of the plant concerned, because the industries 
involved are vulnerable to a decline in world demand. 


Canada lacks various commodities required by modern industry and the import 
statistics reveal many such items that are not being produced domestically or, due 
to geographical and other factors, are not produced in sufficient quantities. Certain 
specialized types of machinery, cotton, coal, petroleum and wool are the more 
important of industrial imports; commodities more directly important to the con- 
sumer, include large quantities of sugar, certain fruits, fresh vegetables in winter, 
cocoa, tea, and coffee from warmer climates. 


Since Confederation, the bulk of Canadian trade has been with the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Prior to the War of 1939-45, Canadian exports 
to the United Kingdom were, normally, twice the value of imports from that 
country. Under the conditions of currency convertibility prevailing before the 
War, the surplus on United Kingdom account more than financed the deficit on 
United States account. 


Canadian trade grew rapidly during the Second World War and, although the 
type of goods exchanged has since been altered, the over-all value of trade in 1947 
just exceeded that of 1944—formerly the peak trading year. This increase in 
trade has been due to such factors as the greatly increased levels of employment and 
income in the Western Hemisphere, and the need for the relief, rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of war-devastated countries advanced partly through the medium 
of UNRRA and the extension of loans and credits by the United States and Canada. 
Post-war loans and credits made by Canada total approximately $2,000,000,000 
including a $154,000,000 contribution through UNRRA. These loans and credits 
to the United Kingdom and other countries are shown on p. 860 with the net amounts 
drawn in the years 1945, 1946 and 1947 and the amounts remaining to be drawn 
at Dec. 31, 1947. 
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I.—POST-WAR LOANS AND ADVANCES TO OTHER COUNTRIES BY THE CANADIAN 


GOVERNMENT 

Export Amounts 

nage Credit Net Amounts Drawn! Nata 

wy Loans | |—-___________—Y—_ by Dec. 31, 

Authorized 1945 1946 1947 1947 
al $’000,000 | $'000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 
A, Export CREDITS— 

HTAanGee td Aes sorcerer eae ree 242-5 34-9 108-9 54-6 44-1 
Netherlands 2m oko atee eae 125-0 29-8 34-2 40-6 20-4 
Belgitim tes os. eee chine Tana stn 100-0 22-5 30-1 12-3 35-1 
GING FP eo eee ee a Se es 60-0 - 16-5 16-1 27-4 
NOR Waa irs cad tvaicleueohitnccse lore 30-0 6-2 10-2 3-6 10-0 
@zechoslovakiau. aici. oe oe 19-0 0-7 3:2 8-2 6-9 
Netherlands Indies.................. 15-0 0-6 4-8 4-6 5-0 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics... 3-0 9-9 1-8 - 0-1 
ToTaLS—FoREIGN COUNTRIES...... 594-5 104-6 209-7 140-0 146-9 
B. Loan to UNITED KINGDOM........... 1, 250-0 - 540-0 423-0 287-0 


1 Net amounts drawn include interim advances as well as drawings on Export Credit loans less repay- 
ments of interim advances and loans. All advances had been repaid by Dec. 31, 1947, with the exception 
of $8-8 million to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


In this general setting, the Canadian surplus on commodity trade with the 
United Kingdom in 1947 was $564,000,000, whereas, the average surplus in the 
1935 to 1939 period was $231,000,000. On the other hand, the deficit on com- 
modity trade with the United States, in 1947, was $918,000,000 or over eleven 
times as great as the 1935 to 1939 average deficit. Thus, although Canada had 
a slightly favourable balance on over-all trade in 1947, receipts of United States 
dollars fell far short of dollar expenditures, and Canadian reserves of gold and 
United States dollars declined from $1,245,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1946, to about 
$500,000,000 a year later. 

This deterioration in the exchange position necessitated the introduction of 
a dollar saving and earning program on Nov. 17, 1947. Under this program, the 
importation of some luxury goods was prohibited; quotas were established on many 
other commodities; a 25 p.c. excise tax was placed on several consumer durables 
in order to reduce domestic demand; funds to be made available to individuals 
for pleasure travel in dollar countries were restricted; controls on the import of 
capital goods were instituted to encourage the expansion of export industries; 
and support was given to the gold-mining industry. 


The operation of the Economic Co-operation Administration, established by 
the United States in April, 1948, by providing large sums of United States dollars 
for purchases in Canada, will likely maintain exports at higher levels than would 
otherwise have been possible. The reconstruction of Western Europe is of vital 
interest to Canada, and Canadian supplies under E.C.A. will do much to hasten 
the recovery of these traditional consumers and the restoration of multilateral 
trade. 


In addition to the E.C.A. there have been two major trade conferences, the 
results of which, with the rehabilitation of Western Europe and other areas, may 
be of considerable long-run importance to Canadian trade. The General Agree- 
ments on Tariffs and Trade, signed by Canada and 22 other countries at Geneva 
on Oct. 30, 1947 (see pp. 873-877), provides for lowering tariffs on many items 
important in world trade. The United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment held at Havana, Cuba, from Nov. 21, 1947 to Mar. 24, 1948, drew up the 
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Havana Charter for the International Trade Organization. An Interim Commission 
was established to function until the Charter was ratified. Canada and the other 
fifty-three signatories undertook to co-operate with one another in the fields of 
trade and employment, and with the United Nations for the general purposes of 
attaining higher standards of living, full employment and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development. The participating countries pledged them- 
selves to the many detailed clauses in the Agreements which outline proper practices 
in matters of trade and employment policy. This Charter marks a great step 
forward in providing the basis for the furtherance of international trade which is so 
important to the stabilization of high levels of income and employment in Canada. 


Detailed Canadian trade figures for 1947 and earlier years are summarized in 
tables, and written analyses on pp. 895-932. This review has been largely 
in terms of commodity trade. Although this is by far the most important part of 
the broader field of international exchanges, the relationships between commodity 
trade and other items, such as services, tourists, etc., can be appreciated further 
by reference to Part III pp. 932-944. 


Canada’s Relation to World Trade.*—In the present world economic 
situation the fact looms large that some countries, which before the Second World 
War were important producers of either manufactured goods or primary products, 
have suffered a severe deterioration of their production capacity; a few have greatly 
improved their capacity and are now almost the sole sources of the imports needed 
for the reconstruction of war-devastated countries. 


The producing countries, which include Canada, are unable to meet the require- 
ments of importing countries although their industrial and domestic production 
is above that of pre-war output, partly because of the magnitude of the demands 
and partly because of the limited and unevenly distributed supply of hard currencies 
in which most of these imports have to be paid. 


This shift in the distribution of productive facilities has contributed to con- 
siderable inflationary pressures in the world and these, in turn, have tended to 
complicate the problems. While the index of the world trade situation is the level 
of total net exports for all countries it must be noted that to the extent that net 
exports from any one country release materials, the short supply of which hampers 
reconstruction at home, the problem of meeting the international short position is, 
in the long run, actually delayed. 


In Canada, as everywhere, reconversion was checked by shortages arising from 
labour disputes and the lack of imports, bottle-necks in transport, power and building 
materials and the unequal incidence of price controls. These, however, were being 
_ speedily reduced by 1946 and 1947, when controls on hundreds of commodities, 
including many essential raw materials, wage restrictions, etc., had been reduced 
or dropped. The success of these measures was closely linked with similar policies 
pursued elsewhere, particularly in the United States and the United Kingdom which 
countries have a very influential bearing on Canadian trade. 


The aggregate value of world exports in 1938 was about $22,600,000,000. In 
the first half of 1947, world exports, including UNRRA deliveries and certain 
other exports of a non-commercial nature, were proceeding at an annual rate of 
some $22,400,000,000 if computed at 1938 prices and $45,000,000,000 at current 
prices. World imports represented somewhat higher figures owing to the inclusion 
in the values recorded by most countries of transport costs up to the domestic 


* Material prepared from the United Nations Economic Report. 
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frontier. Compared with 1938, however, the discrepancy between recorded world 
imports and recorded world .exports has declined owing to the omission by most 
countries from their recorded imports of UNRRA deliveries and certain other 
government purchases. Recorded world imports in the year 1938 amounted to 
$25,000,000,000 and in the first and second halves of 1946 and the first half of 1947 
to $14,700,000,000, $19,300,000,000 and $22,900,000,000, respectively. While the 
dollar value thus almost doubled during the period considered, the “‘quantum”’ of 
trade was practically the same as in 1988. 


Comparison among national trade values is clouded by the fact that certain 
countries do not publish up-to-date information concerning their external trade 
and by the difficulty, under existing conditions of largely inconvertible exchanges, 
of turning values expressed in different currencies into a common measurement 
without bias. 


II.—VALUE, PRICE AND QUANTUM OF WORLD EXPORTS, 1938-47 


1938 1946 1946 1947 
Item Semi-Annual | Semi-Annual Second First 
Average Average a Half 
Millions U.S. Dollars 
VALUE OF WorRLD Exports or MERCHANDISE— 
Ab LOSS DriCes Sure otek ents eee oe oa aeons 11,300 8, 000 10,000 11, 200 
AGICUITERt PLiCes. erase oie en eee 11,300 14, 700 18, 500 22,500 
(1938= 100) 
[NDExES or WorxLD Exrorts— 
Quantum yey, Vesey onter eese Beatcare 100 78 88 99 
DGlMarsprice aa eee eee 100 167 185 201 
WOMALEVAMC wae. oe hehe aCe eaten 100 130 164 199 


1A ‘‘quantum”’’ index reflects the changes in the value of the goods actually imported or exported, 
computed at the prices obtained in the base year 1938. 

Only in a few countries have exports risen more than imports. This is true 
for instance, of the United Kingdom which has been meeting the heavy pressure 
on its balance of payments by a considerable reduction in imports and a rise in 
exports to a level exceeding that of 1938. The most striking increase in exports, 
however, is that recorded by the United States. In 1938, the United States exports 
already exceeded those of any other country and represented 14 p.c. of the value 
of all goods entering into world trade; during the first half of 1947, after having risen 
five times in dollar value, they represented one-third of world exports. United 
States imports, on the other hand, stood only one-third above their quantum in 
19388 which, incidentally, was abnormally low as a result of the heavy impact of the 
business recession of that year upon the United States. 


The effect of the divergent trade movements upon the balance of merchandise 
trade, computed in dollars at official rates of exchange, is shown in the following 
Statement for a number of trading countries grouped into ‘“‘surplus’’, “‘devastated”’, 
and ‘‘under-developed”’ countries. 


To a certain extent, the distribution of the countries considered among these 
three groups is arbitrary. Thus, several of the “surplus” countries have recently 
had a deficit in their current foreign transactions. Also, it may be questioned 
whether Denmark is a ‘‘devastated” country. Certain countries are both “‘devas- 
tated” and “‘under-developed”’; this is true of China. 
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III.—IMPORT (—) OR EXPORT (+) BALANCES OF MERCHANDISE TRADE OF 
SELECTED COUNTRIES! 


Sourcs: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 
Monthly averages—1938, 1946 and 1947 


1946 1946 1947 1947 
Countries 1938 First Second First Third 
Half Half Half Quarter 
(Millions of U.S. Dollars—‘‘Special Trade’) 
Surpius CouNTRIES— 
United States of America............ +92 +400 +385 +774 +680 
COEMAUM S Cee Faces mec wa ta eee sss +15 +28 +39 +16 +16 
PATISUPRD sac aeialds ae ake eeitins Wace cele +1 +11 +28 +13 —22 
Swedenay jrnote tte fs eae —5 —13 —24 —A47 —55 
Union of POUbReATIORe on sialon cee —26 —32 —48 2 2 
AT ROMA Tome els ce Caer eo ase Nil +42 +61 +22 + 8 
POWLEZOLIAN Cie. ey so eee Betis ore —5 —19 —10 —25 —30 
ING We CHL Sint ett Dates such tis aiee aren +1 +11 +4 +9 2 
DEVASTATED CoUNTRIES— 
Wnitech Winged oni eames vlc hehe aes ee —157 —110 —111 —179 —268 
BLANCO Weeks are a Re IS eine Fre —37 —102 —84 —84 —102 
Belgium-Luxembourg...............- —3 —34 —53 —32 —33 
INGHREPIANGR ote cite oe elas occ co —17 —41 —44 —75 —79 
stale tered Leh teles eras otek ices « —3 +2 —3 —42 2 
China—* 
MANGHUTIB antes techie ie reieareia a: —14 2 2 2 2 
China (Other than Manchuria). . -9 —30 —45 —11 —134 
AANA te ene sta oe ek —2 —15 —28 —14 ‘-—19 
S7EChOSIOV Alas veldcee eines ose ba aeie. +5 +2 +11 +1 —7 
INES ree aleve e nee eas eeireuaes stern wis —8 —8 —26 —35 —29 
Plane aac acasrc. Cait eeu Serie ds —2 —2 +1 2 2 
BTC e es ciccrtes cc ue eae Nil —2 +1 Nil +5 
Unprr-DeveLopep CounTRIES— 
UTNE ee ease tice itaistye + whi eos ewe +4 +14 —3 —2 2 
TOT errs ees Caos ate ele Nil +22 +24 —13 —1 
WERE ZC LEy tee oer staa pacers Sheers oF +6 +10 +21 2 2 
HID br ae rte eos arerarsraen santo nts eek ie —3 —9 —3 2 2 
MIGRICGy 2 ete oye oie chnnehe ie eehatests ° Nil —12 —16 —24 —154 
Chile ety srs oe. Sy eh i ta te +3 +2 +2 +3 —3 
LARA KOV 2 ee een cee Lae tteee aiaeie vive Nil +6 +10 +11 2 
Colombia} sais sce core ee ees ‘ —1 —3 —2 —13 —7 


1 Within each of the three groups shown, the countries are arranged in the order of the total value of 
theirimports and exports in 1938. The comparability of the figures for post-war years is affected by varying 
national practices in the reporting of UNRRA goods and, in general, government purchases and sales. 
The balances are computed as the difference between recorded imports and exports. Attention should 
be paid to the fact that in the case of countries recording imports f.o.b. (the United States, Canada, the 
Union of South Africa, Venezuela, and Mexico) the balance appears more ‘‘favourable” (that is, the export 
balance is larger, or the import balance smaller) than in the case of countries which record imports on a 


c.i.f. basis. 2 Not available. 3 Excluding trade between Manchuria and the rest of China. 
4 Average of July and August. . 


PART I.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE* 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
Concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of 
Canadians, due largely to the fact that the productive capacity of Canada is 
greater than the ability of her population to consume the output of farms, factories, 
forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort is made, therefore, to establish and main- 
tain close commercial relations with other countries whose markets are essential 
to the national economy. It is appreciated, however, that two-way trade should 
be encouraged, in order that goods and services may be accepted in partial payment 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part, together with the General Review at pp. 858-863, have been prepared 
in the several Branches concerned and collated by B. C. Butler, Director, Trade Publicity Division, 


- Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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for the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many commod- 
ities that are not indigenous to this country have to be imported from abroad, 
some being required for Canadian industrial processes. Others may be classed as 
consumer goods, necessary for the maintenance of a high standard of living. 


Although many private firms have established connections in other countries 
that enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others 


require the assistance of Government agencies in finding markets or sources of . 


supply. Import and export controls, imposed by many countries for a variety of 
reasons, together with post-war foreign exchange difficulties, present problems that 
no single firm or even an association of manufacturers, exporters or importers can 
solve without intervention on the part of government representatives. 


Subsection 1.—Foreign Trade Service 


The Foreign Trade Service and a number of associated agencies are at the 
disposal of exporters and importers, engaged directly in the development of Canada’s 
commercial relations with other countries. The Foreign Trade Service consists 
of six divisions, the directors of which constitute an executive committee, with the 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce as Chairman. The directors, with the 
Managing directors and general managers of the associated agencies, are also 
responsible to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


The six Divisions and their respective functions are described as follows: 


Trade Commissioner Service Import Division 
Commercial Relations and Foreign Tariffs Industrial Development Division 
Division Trade Publicity Division 


Export Division 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner Service might be 
defined as the sales department of the Foreign Trade Service. Consisting of a 
headquarters at Ottawa and 42 offices in 8388 Commonwealth and other countries, 
the organization seeks to place Canada in as many world markets as possible. The 
work of the Trade Commissioners in the field is co-ordinated at Ottawa by four global 
areas headed by area chiefs. The area officers are familiar with every aspect of 
foreign trade in their geographical or political areas and are responsible to the 
Director of the Division for the presentation of official information on all trade 
matters in their respective territories. : 


Trade Commissioners, representing Canada in the 42 offices abroad, bring 
together exporters and importers of Canada and other countries. They study 
potential markets for specific Canadian products, report on the exact kind of goods 
required, competitive conditions, trade regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging 
regulations. Inquiries for Canadian goods are passed to Ottawa or directly to 
interested Canadian firms. For the Canadian importer, Trade Commissioners seek 
sources of raw materials and other goods wanted in Canada, and give assistance to 
the foreign exporter who wishes to market his products in Canada. 


In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission, as well as a trade 
office, Trade Commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the 
titles of Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. In some foreign countries 
they also act as Consuls or Vice-Consuls, according to their status as Foreign Service 
Officers. To refresh their knowledge of the Canadian industrial picture as a whole, 


tours of Canadian industrial centres are arranged from time to time for Trade 


——— 
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Commissioners. Contacts with Canadian exporters and importers are made or 
re-established, and the Trade Commissioners are given an opportunity to pass on 
information regarding the trade conditions and potentialities of their territories 
directly to those most concerned. 


Trade Commissioner Offices are located in the following countries: Argentina, 
Australia (Sydney and Melbourne), Belgian Congo, Belgium, Brazil (Rio de Janeiro 
_ and Sao Paulo), British West Indies (Jamaica and Trinidad), Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Peru, Portugal, Singapore, South Africa (Johannesburg and Cape Town), Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom (London, Liverpoo! and Glasgow), the United States 
(Washington, New York and Los Angeles), and Venezuela. Canadian repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Trade and Commerce are attached to the Canadian 
Military Mission in-Germany and the Canadian Mission in Japan. There is also 
a regional office in Vancouver to assist exporters and importers in Western Canada. 


Commercial Relations and Foreign Tariffs Division.—The Commercial 
Relations and Foreign Tariffs Division collects and makes available to Government 
agencies and exporters, data on trade agreements and trade relationships with 
other countries, tariffs, import and exchange regulations, quotas and embargoes. 
More generally, questions related to trade agreements and commercial policies of 
other countries are of concern to this Division. This involves minute investigation 
into all aspects of commercial policy and research into tariff and financial develop- 
ments, as well as the preparation of data required for preliminary study and pre- 
paration of new trade agreements, trade agreement renewals and revisions. 


The Foreign Tariffs Section of this Division supplies information to other 
Government Departments and to Canadian exporters on tariffs, quotas, embargoes, 
documentation and other technical factors in the import regulations of foreign 
countries. New foreign trade laws and tariff regulations are perused constantly 
and a record of up-to-date information is maintained and available upon request. 


The Commercial Relations Section collects and records data required for 
prospective trade negotiations. Problems related to foreign tariffs and other 
trade obstructions are studied. The value of mutual concessions with trading 
countries is examined. The Section deals with representations made by Canadian 
exporters and initiates or advises regarding appropriate action. In carrying out 
these functions, it is often necessary for this Section to seek the assistance of special- 
ists from other Government Departments in the various phases of export industry 
such as agriculture, forestry, mining, etc. 


Export Division.—The Export Division of the Foreign Trade Service is the 
link between Canadian exporters and the Trade Commissioner Service in the promo- 
tion of export trade. The Division comprises 21 Commodity officers, organized 
into five major Sections, as follows: (a) Foods—live stock and products, fish and 
fish products, plants and products, and food allocations; (b) Machinery, Metals 
and Chemicals—iron and steel products, non-ferrous metals and non-metallic 
minerals, chemicals and products, machinery and industrial equipment, electrical 
machinery and equipment, and automotive equipment and vehicles; (c) Textiles, 
Leather, Rubber—textiles and apparel, leather, rubber, and products; (d) Wood 
and Paper—wood and products, and paper and products; (e) General Products— 
durable consumer goods, and miscellaneous products. The Commodity officers 
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serve in the dual capacity of keeping the Trade Commissioner Service abroad fully - 


informed of supply conditions in Canada, and maintaining close liaison with 
actual and prospective Canadian exporters. In conjunction with the Trade Com- 
missioner Service, they advise exporters as to trade inquiries, potential markets for 
their products, the selection of agents, and trade regulations and practices. They 
furnish the initial contact through the Foreign Trade Service at Ottawa with 
Canadian markets abroad. 


The Export Division maintains a confidential Exporters’ Directory, which 
lists Canadian export firms and details of their products. Copies of this Directory 
are in every Trade Commissioner’s office and are used as a means of keeping foreign 
buyers in touch with Canadian manufacturers offering desired commodities. 


As authorized by the Export and Import Permits Act, 11 Geo. VI, c¢. 17, 
Orders in Council made under the Act have retained a number of products under 
export permit control by reason of supply conditions in Canada and to implement 
an inter-governmental arrangement. 


The commodities under control are subject to constant scrutiny with a view 
tg removal from export control, but there are still a number of products, such as 
tovastuffs, cotton textile. and sveel products, which are scarce, the distribution 
of which requires close surveys, and as to which export control is necessary. While 
permits are required for these scarce materials, an effort is being made constantly 
to ease restrictions and give Canadian shippers as much freedom of choice of 
markets as possible within the limited quantity available for export. Certain 
commodities are subject to export quotas, which are prepared by the Commodity 
Officers in conjunction with other interested Departments. The applications for 
export permits are dealt with through the Export Permit Branch, which comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Export Division. 


The Export Division services the United Kingdom token shipment scheme, 
under which limited quantities of manufactured articles, at present regarded by 
the United Kingdom authorities as non-essential, are licensed for import into the 
United Kingdom. 


Import Division.—An Import Division of the Foreign Trade Service was 
established soon after the end of the Second World War. This accorded with 
recognition of the primary problem in foreign trade promotion, that exchange be 
made available to purchase exports, and of the relationship of Canada as a customer 
to the export sale of Canadian goods. 


The Import Division is the link between Canadian importers and the Trade 
Commissioner Service and corresponds to the Export Division in its particular field. 
The Division maintains close contact with Canadian importers, and uses facilities 
of the Trade Commissioner Service to reduce the difficulties experienced by Canadian 
importers and foreign exporters. It extends to Canadian importers assistance that 
can be provided in the foreign field through the Trade Commissioner Service. 


The Import Division maintains a directory of Canadian importers and foreign 
exporters, classified according to the field of their activities. This directory assists 
the Trade Commissioners in their respective territories, serving as a guide. It 
also maintains a Canadian Trade Services Directory, copies of which are supplied 


to Trade Commissioners. This contains condensed reference material concerning” 


Canadian requirements on customs, invoicing, packaging, marketing of goods, 
available freight and forwarding facilities, steamship rates, rail transportation and 
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relative marketing data. The primary purpose of this service is to obtain recognition 
abroad for Canada as an organized market, and to provide a reference in dealing 
with requests for assistance received from importers and their foreign connections. 


Commodity specialists in the Division assist importers by providing information 
concerning new sources of supply of foreign raw materials and food products, and 
reports on the remaining war-engendered obstacles or restrictions in foreign markets. 
They also investigate import requirements in general. A manufactured goods 
section is maintained to assist importers of component parts, industrial equipment 
and finished goods. 


In conjunction with other administrative authorities, the Import Division is 
concerned with the fair allocation to Canada of products subject to international 
control and distribution. Through the Trade Commissioner Service, it undertakes 
negotiations with foreign governments which regulate the sale of their exportable 
surpluses in world markets, thereby protecting Canadian interests. 


Industrial Development Division.—This Division has been established 
to co-ordinate Federal assistance in the establishment of new industries in Canada, 
both of domestic and foreign origin. Close liaison is maintained with a widespread 
network of organizations throughout Canada, including industrial development 
departments of the provinces, municipalities, railways, banks, power companies, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and other promotional agencies, and with trade commissioners and other Canadian 
Government offices abroad. Numerous inquiries from foreign concerns and 
individuals regarding the manufacture of new products in Canada under licence 
or royalty, and the placing of inventions are also processed. 


Programs for the training of foreign technicians in Canada are instituted and 
carried out by the Division. Seventy-five Chinese have been trained in Canadian 
industry during 1947 and 1948, and a similar program for East Indian trainees is in 
progress. : 


Working in collaboration with the Area Sections of the Canadian Trade 
Commissioner Service this Division plans itineraries for visiting delegations and 
industrial technicians, and on occasion sends an official to conduct the tour. Arrange- 
ments are also made for visiting foreign government officials, technicians, lecturers, 
scientists and students. 


Also included in the duties of the Division are, membership in various inter- 
departmental committees concerned with industrial studies, design and development, 
the processing of reparation plants and equipment, and the admission of German 
scientists to Canada for the benefit of Canadian industry. The Division also provides 
liaison with the War Assets Corporation in the disposal of surplus equipment, 
particularly for export. Every effort is made to maintain close contact with new 
industries in the solution of their problems and the development of plans for export. 


Trade Publicity Division.—The principal function of the Trade Publicity 
Division is to furnish the commercial community of Canada with information 
concerning the assistance obtainable by exporters and importers from the Foreign 
Trade Service. This Division is also responsible for stimulating a better apprecia- 
tion by the general public of the importance of trade to the welfare of Canada. 
The attention of exporters and potential exporters is directed to opportunities 
for the disposal of their products in markets abroad, and of importers to the sources 
of supply for raw materials and consumer goods unobtainable in this country. 
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Its principal educational and informative medium is Foreign Trade, the weekly 
publication of the Foreign Trade Service, in which are reproduced reports of Canadian 
Trade Commissioners on conditions in their respective territories, articles by Head 
Office personnel and economists of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, news items 
and charts portraying trade trends. Press releases are prepared and distributed 
to newspapers at home, and material of a similar character despatched to Canadian 
Trade Commissioners for distribution to newspapers abroad. Pamphlets and 
brochures are prepared to supplement other information on foreign markets, sources 
of supply, documentation, regulations and trade restrictions. Assistance is rendered 
to correspondents of newspapers and periodicals at home and abroad in the pre- 
paration of articles pertaining to various phases of Canada’s external trade. The 
educational and promotional work of this Division is supported with advertising 
at home and abroad. The daily press, periodicals and trade papers, as well as 
films and radio, are also employed. Although the Trade Publicity Division is part 
of the Foreign Trade Service, its functions have been expanded to include assistance 
to the associated agencies of the Department of Trade and Commerce concerned 
with the development of foreign trade. For example, it handles publicity con- 
nected with the projects undertaken by the Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission in this and other countries. 


Subsection 2.—Canadian Commercial Corporation 


The Canadian Commercial Corporation was established on May 1, 1946, 
by Act of Parliament to assist in the development of trade between Canada and 
other nations, and to assist persons in Canada to obtain goods and commodities 
from outside Canada, and to dispose of goods and commodities that are available 
for export from Canada. 


By the terms of the Act, the Corporation took over the whole of the under- 
taking of the Canadian Export Board, which was established by Order in Council 
P.C. 70, of Jan. 31, 1944. This agency was at that time carrying out procurement 
functions in Canada on behalf of foreign governments, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, and the Canadian Mutual Aid Board. As 
a result, the Corporation continued without interruption all procurement action 
being taken on Apr. 30, 1946, by the Canadian Export Board, and has continued 
to render similar services to a number of foreign governments, particularly those to 
which Canada has extended loans. In addition, the Corporation has been able 
to give assistance to Canadians in the procurement of goods from other countries 
where, by reason of regulations in those countries, it was necessary that transactions 
should be handled in whole or in part through a Government agency. 


By Order in Council P.C. 314, of Feb. 5, 1947, the power, duty and function 
vested in the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply to purchase or produce muni- 
tions of war or supplies, as well as to construct or carry out projects required by 
the Department of National Defence, was transferred to the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. In connection with this transfer, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce was authorized to make use of the services of the officers and servants 
of the Canadian Commercial Corporation. Under this authority, the officers and 
employees of the Canadian Commercial Corporation have, since Feb. 1, effected 
all procurement for the Department of National Defence, acting as agents for the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
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By an Act to amend the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, assented to 
July 17, 1947, the Corporation, as such, was empowered to act as agent, on behalf 
of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, in carrying out the powers, duties and 
functions transferred to him under Order in Council P.C. 314. 


The Corporation, therefore, has three separate but related functions. It 
acts as procurement agency in Canada for foreign governments; it is available to 
assist Canadian importers; and, in effect, it acts as agent for the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce in procurement for the Department of National Defence. 


Subsection 3.—Canadian Government Exhibition Commission 


The Canadian Government Exhibition Commission provides the medium 
for publicizing Canada and selling her products abroad by graphic presentation. 
Under the terms of reference, the Commission is solely responsible for the construc- 
tion and administration of all Government exhibits in International Expositions, 
Trade Fairs and displays outside of Canada, in which the Canadian Government 
may decide to participate, and of all International Expositions and Trade Fairs 
sponsored by the Canadian Government, which may be held in Canada. The 
Commission’s first fulfilment of the latter half of this responsibility was the develop- 
ment of the Canadian International Trade Fair, held in Toronto from May 31 
to June 12, 1948. Manufacturers and producers in Canada and other countries 
had an opportunity of displaying their products at this Fair. 


The Commission also co-operates with Canadian exporters in securing repre- 
sentation for goods at trade fairs and trade promotional displays and, on request, 
is prepared to advise individual Canadian companies in the preparation of their 
exhibits. 

Though not a producer of literature itself, the distribution of large quantities 
of materials produced by other Canadian Government Departments and agencies 
is effected by the Commission at its various presentations. 


Subsection 4.—Wheat and Grain Division 


The problems of Canada’s grain trade and milling industry are handled by the 
Wheat and Grain Division, close liaison being maintained with the various organi- 
zations connected with the trade. The Division acts as a procurement agency in 
securing supplies of cereals and certain cereal products for the Supply Missions of 
various countries. The Director of the Division serves as the Secretary to the 
Wheat Committee of the Cabinet and as the departmental liaison officer to the 
Canadian Wheat Board. In addition, the Director represents Canada on the 
International Wheat Council. 


Subsection 5.—Export Credits 


For the general purpose of protecting and expanding Canadian foreign trade 
interests, the Export Credits Insurance Act was passed in 1944, and amended in 
December, 1945, and August, 1946. This Act is in two parts, Part I incorporating 
the Export Credits Insurance Corporation, and Part II providing for loans or 
guarantees to governments of other countries or their agencies. In May, 1946, 
Parliament gave its assent in the United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act to 
a financial agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom making available 
a large credit to the United Kingdom. (See also page 870.) 
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Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—Administered by a board of 
directors, including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy 
Minister of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada, the Export Credits 
Insurance Corporation insures exporters against credits losses involved in the export 
or an agreement for the export of goods. Policies are issued on a yearly basis, 
covering exporters’ sales to all countries and protecting them against certain risks of 
loss involved in foreign trade. The main risks covered by Export Credits Insurance 
Policies include: insolvency or protracted default on the part of the buyer; exchange 
restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; 
cancellation of an import licence. or the imposition of restrictions on the importation 
of goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war between the 
buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country; 
and additional transport or insurance charges occasioned by interruption or diversion 
of voyage outside Canada or continental United States. 


The insurance is available under two main classifications: (1) general com- 


modities, (2) capital goods. Coverage for general commodities can be procured — 


by exporters under two types of Policies: (1) the Contracts Policy, which insures 
an exporter against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received; 
or (2) the Shipments Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium, and which covers 
the exporter from the time of shipment until payment is received. Insurance of 
capital goods offers protection to exporters of such commodities as plant equipment, 
heavy machinery, etc., which are subject to extended credit for longer periods than is 
customary for general commodities. Specific policies are issued for transactions 
involving capital goods, but the general terms and conditions are the same as 
those applicable to policies for general commodities. 

The Corporation insures exporters under all policies up to 85 p.c. of the contract 
price, or gross invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance plan also operates 
in the distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss, and these recoveries 
are shared by the Corporation and the exporter in the proportion of 85 p.c. and 
15 p.c., respectively. 


Loans to Britain and to Foreign Governments.—The United Kingdom 
Financial Agreement Act approved the financial agreement signed on Mar. 6, 1946, 
between the Government of Canada and the Government of the United Kingdom. 
Under this agreement the Government of Canada extended to the United Kingdom a 
credit of $1,250,000,000 to facilitate purchases of goods and services in Canada and to 
assist the United Kingdom to meet transitional post-war deficits in its current 
balance of payments, to maintain adequate reserves of gold and dollars; and to 
assume the obligations of multilateral trade. 

Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944, as amended, enables the 
Governor in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister of Finance aid the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce to authorize the Minister of Finance to enter into 
agreements with foreign governments or their agencies, at their request (a) to provide 
them with credits to enable them or any person ordinarily resident in such country 
to pay the cost of Canadian-produced goods or the cost of Canadian services, or 
(b) to purchase or guarantee securities issued by them for the purpose of making 
such payments, or (c) to guarantee obligations undertaken or guaranteed by such 
government or agency under contracts to purchase Canadian goods and services, 
if such action is deemed advisable for the purpose of facilitating and developing 
trade or any branch of trade between Canada and any other country. __ 
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The total Canadian post-war direct credits to the United Kingdom under the 
United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act and to other countries under Part II of 
The Export Credits Insurance Act are shown in Statement I, p. 860. 


Subsection 6.—The Easing of Controls on Enemy Trading Regulations 


Throughout the war years, this Subsection has dealt with the controls of trading 
with enemy countries that it was found necessary to impose. At pp. 866-867 of 
the 1947 Year Book the winding up of many of these controls was dealt with although, 
at that time, a few were still outstanding or had merely been modified in the light of 
the international situation then existing. 


So far as enemy trading regulations are concerned, at the time of going to 
press of the current edition of the Year Book, an Order was issued in July, 1947, 
modifying the Order of June, 1946, regarding trade with Japan. The new Order 
was made subject to the same conditions as those for Austria, see p. 867 of the 1947 
Year Book. 


Generally speaking, regulations for trading with enemy countries are now at 
an end. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given at pp. 480-482 
of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 427-428, traces 
the development from Confederation to the adoption of the present form of pre- 
ferential tariff in 1904. 

Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it has been necessary, in 
regard to tariffs, to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references where 
possible to those editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, viz., Preferential, 
Intermediate, and General. British Preferential rates consisted at first (1898) 
of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duties ordinarily paid but later (1900) were advanced 
to 334 p.c. and, after 1904, took the form of a specially low rate of duty on almost 
all imported dutiable commodities. This is the first broad category of the tariff 
structure and these rates are applied to specified goods from British countries if 
shipped direct to Canada. On certain goods special rates may be applied under 
- the British Preferential tariff ; these special rates are lower on those goods than the 
ordinary British Preferential scale. 


The second stage in the tariff edifice is the Intermediate rates. These rates 
apply to goods from countries that have been accorded tariff treatment more favour- 
able than the General Tariff but which are not entitled to the British Preferential 
rate. To certain non-British countries, a special concession under the Intermediate 
rates may be granted and rates lower than the Intermediate apply by agreement. 


The third class of duties is the General Tariff. This is levied on all imports 
that are not covered by Preferential or Intermediate rates. 
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British Preferential rates apply to all countries within the Empire. They may, 
however, be modified downward in their application to specific countries when trade 
agreements are being revised or discussed between Canada and other Dominions. 
The whole tariff structure is a very complicated piece of. administrative machinery. 
Almost every budget that is brought down in the House of Commons changes the 
incidence of the tariff in some particulars. It would be impossible at this place to 
attempt a discussion of tariff schedules. The schedules and rates in force at any 
particular time may be obtained from the Department of National Revenue, which 
is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. 


In all cases where the tariff applies, there are provisions for drawbacks of duty 
on imports of semi-processed goods used in the manufacture of products later 
exported. The purpose of these drawbacks is to give Canadian manufacturers a 
fair basis of competition with foreign producers of similar goods, where it is felt to be 
warranted. There is a second class of drawbacks known as “home consumption” 
drawbacks; these apply mainly to imported materials used in the production of 
specified classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


Too often one-sided competition arises out of unfair practices, such as dumping 
or the manipulation of exchange advantages. Wide powers have been given in 
certain instances to supplement tariff provisions. Thus, the Minister of National 
Revenue or, through him, the customs officials have at times been empowered to 
establish a “fair market value’”’ as a basis of applying duties to be collected. The 
term ‘fair market value” is vague and open to various interpretations and has 
been frequently criticized, but in exceptional cases, for which they are designed, 
such valuations have proved effective. 


The exchange situation as it affects the Tariff is a different problem. A foreign 
currency that has become considerably depreciated in relation to the Canadian 
dollar enables the country concerned to export goods to Canada under a very 
definite advantage and customs officials have been given power, under conditions 
such as these, to value imports from such countries at a “fair rate of exchange’’. 
Much, of course, depends on the manner in which the above powers are applied by 
the administrative officials and their understanding of the reasons for their applica- 
tion, and, while the powers of fixing “‘fair market value” and ‘‘fair rate of exchange’”’ 
have been applied to meet extraordinary conditions in the past, these powers have 
lately been modified by clauses in trade agreements drawn up with individual 
countries. 


The Tariff Board.—The Canadian Tariff Act was written in 1907 and, although 
there have been many changes and revisions, there has been no complete overhaul 
since that time. In 1931, a Tariff Board was established to make inquiry into and 
report on any matter in relation to goods that are subject to or exempt from customs 
or excise duties or on which the Minister of Finance desires information. The ° 
duties of this Board are more specifically described at pp. 965-966 of the 1941 Year 
Book. The Tariff Board has been inoperative since the beginning of the War in 1989, 
in view of the turn taken by wartime trade. Its officers and experts worked with 
various war bureaus and its earlier research is now unrelated to the wide changes 
that have been brought about in industry and trade as a result of the War. In the 
post-war formulation of Canadian trade and tariff policies, a change has been 
introduced by the setting up of a special Interdepartmental Committee. The 
Canadian Tariff Board has not been abolished. Indeed the Chairman of the Board 
is also head of the Interdepartmental Committee, but will resume its functions 
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along with the Committee. The Committee will hear representations from 
industrialists and businessmen. These arrangements should serve a useful purpose 
in providing valuable guidance to the Government in the formulation of trade 
policy. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff Relations with Other Countries 


The United Nations General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Geneva, 
1947.*—Two years of preparation and study, including more than a year of inter- 
national negotiations, culminated in a General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
authenticated at Geneva by 28 countries on Oct. 30, 1947. The complete text of 
this Agreement has been published by the United Nations. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which includes twenty schedules 
of tariff concessions, was brought into force, provisionally, on Jan. 1, 1948, by the 
countries which have signed the Protocol of Provisional Application. This Protocol 
was signed before that date by Australia, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, United Kingdom and the United States. Czechoslovakia 
signed on Mar. 20, 1948, followed by China on Apr. 21, South Africa on May 14, 
India on June 9, Norway on June 10, Southern Rhodesia on June 11. Burma, Ceylon 
and Lebanon on June 29 and Brazil, New Zealand, Pakistan and Syria on June 30. 
Chile requested an extension of six months beyond the deadline of June 30, 1948, 
before bringing the Agreement into force. 


The new rates of duty have not yet become effective for several colonial areas. 
The provisions of the General Agreement, applicable to dependent territories of 
the United Kingdom, have been suspended pending renegotiation.. In addition, 
the date new rates applicable to the Malayan Union become effective has yet to 
be announced. The Netherlands Government has brought the new rates applicable 
to its colonies into force. At the time of going to press Belgium expected the rates 
applicable to its colonies to be put into effect in the near future. The French 
Government has not yet announced the date the General Agreement will be applied 
to its overseas territories, including French Equatorial Africa, French Somaliland, 
French Oceania, Guadeloupe, French Guiana, Indo-China, Madagascar, Martinique, 
New Caledonia, Reunion, St. Pierre and Miquelon and Tunisia. 


Concurrent with the negotiation of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade the Preparatory Committee at Geneva formulated a Draft Charter which 
was further discussed at the World Trade Conference convened at Havana on Nov. 
21, 1947. This Draft Charter formulated a code of international conduct in respect 
to commercial policy, commodity policy, restrictive business practices, employment, 
and development. Many of the provisions of the Draft Charter are incorporated 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The latter includes a provision 
entitled ‘Relation of this Agreement to the Charter for an International Trade 
Organization”. Under this provision, the signatories to the General Agreement 
undertake that, “pending their acceptance of such a Charter in accordance with 
their constitutional procedures”, they will ‘‘observe to the fullest extent of their 
executive authority the general principles of the Draft Charter submitted to the 
(Havana) Conference by the Preparatory Committee”. It is further provided 
that, at such time when the Charter enters into force, Article I and Part II of the 
General Agreement shall be superseded by the corresponding provisions of the 
Charter. At the First Session of the Contracting Parties held at Havana following 


* Prepared by A. L. Neal, Commercial Relations and Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. ' 
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the World Trade Conference it was agreed to modify and amend certain of the 
Articles of the General Agreement. These changes were incorporated at that time 
into the Agreement. Any contracting party may on or after Jan. 1, 1951, withdraw 
from the General Agreement upon the expiration of six months’ prior notification 
of such intention. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade formulates principles and rules 
fundamental to the application and enforcement of what is, in effect, an international 
code. Those provisions, relative to commercial policy in the broadest sense of 
the phrase, deal with such matters as most-favoured-nation treatment, preferences, 
customs duties and other duties and charges, national treatment in connection 
with internal taxation and regulation, freedom of transit, anti-dumping and 
countervailing duties, valuation for customs purposes, formalities connected with 
importation and exportation of goods, marks of origin and the publication and 
administration of trade regulations. 


Interlocking closely with the more standard provisions respecting commercial 
policy above referred to, are those relevant portions of the Draft Charter of the 
International Trade Organization on quantitative restrictions which have been 
embodied in the General Agreement. In principle, quantitative restrictions are 
prohibited. There are, however, certain exceptions to this basic rule which are 
carefully defined, the most important being those permitted in respect of countries 
involved in balance of payments difficulties. The provisions regarding non- 
discriminatory administration of quantitative restrictions and the exceptions to 
the rule of non-discrimination which are important features of the basic rules regard- 
ing the use of quantitative restrictions in any form, are carefully formulated and 
set forth in the General Agreement. 


Other important Articles of the General Agreement relate to exchange arrange- 
ments, export subsidies, state-trading enterprises, adjustments in connection with 
economic development, emergency action on imports of particular products, general 
and security exceptions, consultation, nullification or impairment, joint action 
by the contracting parties, entry into force, withholding or withdrawing of conces- 
sions, modification of tariff schedules, etc. 


Under the terms of the Protocol of Provisional Application, Canada and the 
other signatories thereto brought into force on Jan. 1, 1948, Parts I and III of the 
General Agreement—that is (1) those articles thereof which provide for most- 
favoured-nation treatment in administration of the general articles and the specified 
tariff concessions; (2) the schedules of tariff concessions and (8) the general articles 
relative to acceptance, entry into force and withdrawal. Also, on Jan. 1, 1948, 
the signatory countries brought, provisionally, into force Part II of the General 
Agreement (i.e.—all other provisions thereof) ‘‘to the fullest extent not inconsistent 
with existing legislation’’. ‘ 

Although more than one hundred separate and distinct agreements respecting 
tariffs and preferences were worked out at Geneva, the results of all these have been 
combined in Schedules I to XX, inclusive of the General Agreement. Schedule 
No. V, allotted to Canada, consolidates the concessions granted by Canada to all 
countries with which negotiations were concluded; therefore, the rates of customs 
duty set forth therein are generalized among the participating nations or countries. 
As was the case with many of the countries, parties to preferential tariff arrange- 
ments, the Canadi:n Schedule (No. V) is in two parts: Part I comprises all items of 
Canadian tariff negotiated with any or all countries with the rates applicable to 
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all ‘members of the club” not entitled to lower or special preferential rates; Part II 
comprises those tariff items which were the subject of negotiation with Common- 
wealth countries, and the rates applicable to those areas of the Commonwealth 
entitled to the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff. All items in Part II, 
bearing a preferential rate, also appear in Part I, bearing the rate applicable to 
those other countries which are parties to the Geneva negotiations. The rates of 
duty specified in Part I are designated as the duties under the ‘‘most-favoured- 
nation tariff” and apply, provisionally, to not only those countries which parti- 
cipated at Geneva but to all countries with which Canada has, in the past, exchanged 
most-favoured-nation treatment. 


The term of the General Agreement is the standard one of three years (i.e.—Jan. 
1, 1948, to Jan. 1, 1951) but the Agreement contains the usual provisions for con- 
tinuance in force thereafter, subject to six months’ notice of termination. 


Study of the terms of the new Agreement and Schedules thereto, reveals that 
it is the most far-reaching and comprehensive agreement of its kind in Canadian 
history. The Canadian portion of the multilateral instrument is a vital part of 
what is probably the most comprehensive multilateral trade agreement ever 
attempted. 


A revision has been concluded of the Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agree- 
ment of 1937. By an exchange of notes each country undertakes, with respect to 
goods covered by the relevant Schedules of the Multilateral Agreement (Schedules 
V and XIX), to continue to accord to the products of the other treatment no less 
favourable in general than was accorded under the Agreement of 1937, and recognizes 
the right of the other to reduce or eliminate preferences. This exchange of notes 
reflects the attitude that these Ey freely given, are not matters of rigid 
contractual right or obligation. 


Canadian Concessions to Other Countries.—The tariff treatment to be 
accorded by Canada to goods, the produce of the negotiating countries, is set forth 
in Canadian Schedule V the General Agreement on Tariff and Trade, in the 
multilateral instrument. 


Schedule V (Parts I and II) consists of some 1,050 items or sub-items; of these, 
590 provide for reductions in most-favoured-nation tariff below existing rates, and 
about 460 for the binding or consolidation of most-favoured-nation rates effective 
at present. The British Preferential rates are reduced directly in respect of some 
100 items or sub-items, and indirectly in respect of some 50 items or sub-items 
(in cases where the new most-favoured-nation rates are lower than existing British 
Preferential rates). As'compared with the tariff structure in force until Dec. 31, 
1947, the adoption of the duties specified in the Schedule means, in the case of the 
Canadian Tariff, the elimination of preferences in 94 items or sub-items. 


Schedule V provides for one increase in duty, viz.: in the preferential rate on 
tin-plate under tariff item 3838 (b). This is accompanied by a reduction in the 
most-favoured-nation rate. 


Part II of Schedule V relates solely to the British Preferential rates in the 
Canadian Tariff and segregates those items in which concessions were made in 
favour of various Commonwealth countries. Each reduction in the preferential 
rate necessitated a corresponding or compensatory reduction in the rate applicable 
to favoured nations since, under the provisions of the Charter and the General 
Agreement, no existing preferential margin could be increased and no new preference 
could be created. 
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Concessions Secured by Canada.—Concessions secured for Canadian 
products in the various countries with which negotiations were concluded cover 
an extremely wide range and will be of interest to all parts of the Dominion. The 
following is a summary of some of the principal export commodities of Canada on 
which concessions were gained. 


Wheat.—Maximum reduction in the United States duty and substantial reductions in 
the customs duty and/or ‘‘monopoly charges’’ in France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands (Benelux), Cuba, and Norway, with binding of free entry or existing duty in 
China and Brazil. 


Wheat Flour —Maximum reduction in United States duty and reductions in duty and/or 
monopoly tax in the Benelux countries and Cuba, as well as reduction in duties in French 
colonial possessions. 


Coarse Grains—Maximum reductions in the United States duties on oats, barley, rye, 
bran, shorts, middlings, grain hulls, screenings and scalpings. 


Cattle-—Binding of the United States rate of 14 cts. per lb. on cattle weighing 700 Ib. 
or more, each together with an enlargement of the quota from 225,000 head to 400,000 head; 
and binding of the rate of 14 cts. per lb. on calves with an enlargement of the quota from 
100,000 head to 200,000 head. 


Seed Potatoes.—Continuance in United States of existing quota rate on certified seed 
potatoes with increase in quota from 1,500,000 bushels to 2,500,000 bushels. 


Free entry for seed potatoes bound in Brazil and in Cuba on seasonal basis. 
Turnips.—Maximum reduction in United States duty. 


Seeds.—Maximum reductions in United States duties on alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, 
sweet clover, and timothy, with reductions on other grass and forage seeds. Binding in 
Benelux of free entry for clover and forage crop seeds; reduction in Czechoslovakia on lucerne 
and grass seeds; and binding in France of free entry of clover and other forage seeds. 


Apples.— Reduction in duties in United States on fresh apples and maximum reduction 
on dried and canned apples. Reductions by Benelux on fresh and dried apples; by France 
on fresh and dried apples and apple juice; and by Norway on fresh apples. 


Berries.—Reductions in United States duties on blueberries, both frozen and canned, 
as well as on other frozen berries. 


Dairy Products, Eggs, etc.— Maximum reduction in United States duties on live poultry 
of all kinds; on all dressed poultry other than turkeys; and on baby chicks, canned chicken 
and dead game birds. 

Quota retained on fresh cream but quota rate reduced from 28-3 cts. per gal. to 20 cts. 
Quota retained on whole milk, but quota rate reduced from 3} cts. per gal. to 2 cts. Re- 
ductions in rates on skimmed milk and buttermilk, condensed milk (sweetened and 
unsweetened), whole milk dried, and skim milk and buttermilk, dried. 


Cheese.— United States duty reduced on cheddar cheese. 


Butter — United States duty reduced from 14 cts. to 7 cts. per lb. on global quota of 
50,000,000 Ib. 


Reductions in duties in France on concentrated milk, butter and cheese. 


General Products Reductions in United States duties on maple syrup, maple sugar, 
honey, hay, straw, millet, dried peas, beef and veal, edible offal, lamb, mutton, wool, 
dried and frozen eggs, canned fruits, dried potatoes, potato starch, onions, various fresh 
vegetables, soups, juices and sauces, most vegetable seeds, tobacco, etc. 


Spirituous Liquors.—Substantial reduction in United States duties on whisky and gin. 


Cod Fillets.—Continuance in the United States of the existing quota and quota rate 
but with a binding of the ex-quota rate of 24 cts. per lb. (not bound under the existing 
Agreement). 


Other Fisheries Products——Maximum reductions in United States duties on fresh or 
frozen salmon and halibut; reductions in duties on other fresh fish, on smoked or kippered 
herring, on pickled salmon, and on cod, dry or green salted, pickled, etc. 
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Binding by Benelux of free entry of fish, fresh or chilled, salted, smoked or dried; 
reduction by France on canned salmon and canned lobster; reduction by BraZil on dry salted 
codfish and by Cuba on dried codfish; reductions by Czechoslovakia on salted herrings and 
preserved salmon; by India on canned fish; and by Norway on canned lobster, canned 
salmon and salted salmon. 


Lumber.—Maximum reductions in United States duty, as well as in Internal Revenue 
tax, on sawn and dressed boards, planks, etc., of fir, hemlock, spruce, pine and larch. 
Maximum reductions also in duties on red cedar plywood, veneers (other than of birch or 
maple, which are bound at 10 p.c.), and binding of free entry for wood-pulp, poles, ties, 
staves, etc. 

Binding by Benelux of free entry for logs, pulpwood and wood-pulp and of low rates on 
veneer sheets and tongued and grooved wood; reductions in French duties on logs, pulpwood, 
i Hae leaves, tongued and grooved wood, and wood-pulp; and by India on Douglas fir 
timber. 


Base Metals.—Reduction by one-third of United States duty on aluminum metal and 
by 50 p.c. of the duties on aluminum plates, sheet, scrap, etc. Maximum reduction 
on magnesium, tantalum, cadmium, nickel in “all forms except tubes and tubing; and zine 
sheets, scrap and dross, together with binding of free entry and maximum reduction in 
Internal Revenue tax on all copper. 

Binding by Benelux of free entry for lead and zinc ores; copper in pigs, ingots, etc.; 
nickel in ingots, plates, etc.; aluminum in ingots, plates, etc.; and zinc ingots. 

Binding by France of free entry for important ores and reductions in duty on various 
forms of copper, nickel, aluminum and zinc and free entry for lead ingots. 

Binding by Czechoslovakia and Norway of free entry for certain forms of copper, nickel, 
aluminum, and cadmium. 


Non-Metallic Minerals——Numerous reductions in various countries in duties on mica, 
tale, and corundum, with continuance of free entry of asbestos in United States, Benelux, 
and Czechoslovakia, and of free entry in United States of coal and coke, artificial abrasives 
(crude), calcium cyanide, gypsum, stone, and sand (including nepheline syenite). 


Chemicals.—Maximum reductions in United States duties on acetic anhydride, vinyl 
acetate and synthetic resins, selenium dioxide and tellurium compounds, aluminum hy- 
droxide, ammonium nitrate, calcium carbide, acetylene and other blacks, and salt, with 
reductions in duties on acetic acid and crude barytes. 


Manufactured Goods.— Reductions in United States duties on electric stoves and many 
other appliances employing an electric element; aircraft and parts, pleasure craft, recipro- 
cating locomotives, many articles and wares of metal, paint-brush handles, baby carriages, 
canoes and paddles, mop handles, skis, hockey sticks, toboggans, and equipment for exercise 
or play; pipe organs and parts, rubber substitutes and synthetic rubber. Continuance of 
free entry for agricultural implements. 

Reductions or binding of free entry or low rates in one or several of Benelux, France, 
India, Norway, Brazil, Chile, China, Cuba, and Czechoslovakia on such goods as soaps, 
synthetic rubber, rubber belting, agricultural implements, lamps and lanterns, heating 
and cooking apparatus, insulators, ice skates, aircraft and parts, domestic refrigerators, 
rubber tires, sewing machines, electrodes and batteries, knitting-machine needles, bronze 
powder, and skis. 

As regards the United States, it should be stated in general that the new Agreement 
preserves and continues for Canada practically all the advantages obtained in former trade 
agreements (including the binding of free entry of goods of the kinds which represented 
approximately two-thirds of all Canadian exports to the United States during 1939) and 
embodies new and often maximum concessions on a large proportion of the remainder. 


Other Tariff Relations.—Apart from the trade agreements concluded at 
Geneva, Canada has numerous reciprocal tariff arrangements with both Common- 
wealth and foreign countries. These consist of: (1) application to Canada of some 
old commercial treaties of the United Kingdom; (2) participation in commercial 
treaties of the United Kingdom by Canadian Acts of Parliament or Orders in 
Council; (3) Canadian Conventions of Commerce or Trade Agreements; (4) Ex- 
changes of Notes respecting reciprocal tariff concessions. Power also exists under 
the Canadian Tariff Act to extend, by Order in Council, British preferential rates, 
intermediate rates or other reduced duties as compensation for concessions received. 

Commonwealth Countries. — Either by means of direct trade agreements with 
Commonwealth countries or by the powers conferred by the Canadian Tariff Act, 
Canada now accords the Preferential tariff, or lower rates, to almost the whole of 
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the Commonwealth. Amongst the Commonwealth countries, Canada has trade 
agreements with the United Kingaom, 1937, which also provides for the extension 
of the preferential system between Canada and British Colonies, Hire (1932), 
Australia (1931), New Zealand (1932), the Union of South Africa (1932) and British 
West Indies (1925). The agreement concluded between Canada and Southern 
Rhodesia in 1932 was terminated in 1938, but each country continues to grant 
tariff preferences to the other. 


Many Canadian products are given tariff preferences when entering the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, the British West Indies, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Fiji, Northern Rhodesia (Zambesi Basin), Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Seychelles, British Somaliland, St. Helena, Western Samoa, the 
British Protectorate of Tonga, the British Solomon Islands, the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, Cyprus, the Channel Islands, thé Isle of Man, Southern Rhodesia, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, and Malta. Preferences are granted to a considerable extent to Canadian 
goods in Eire and the Union of South Africa; also, on some goods, in the Malayan 
Union, British North Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, and the Cayman Islands. Canadian 
motor-cars, together with those from other Commonwealth countries, enjoy pref- 
erence in Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements; spirits, wines, malt liquors, and 
tobaccos in Gibraltar; and wines in the Falkland Islands. The preferential system 
within the British Commonwealth was modified to some extent in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, some preferences being retained, some reduced, 
and some eliminated. 


Foreign Countries—Most of the trade agreements between Canada and foreign 
countries are on the basis of reciprocal exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment. 
Usually this means that Canada and the other contracting State agree to accord each 
other the benefit of the lowest duties applied to similar goods of any other foreign 
origin. There may be reservations such as concessions which one State may grant 
to another on historical, political, or geographical grounds, or some other special 
relationship. 


The concessions arising out of most-favoured-nation treatment under the 
Canadian tariff consist of the rates of the intermediate tariff and lower rates on 
some goods provided in trade agreements with France, the United States and 
Poland and in Schedule V of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


The benefit to Canadian exports of most-favoured-nation treatment in any 
country depends on the customs and treaty system of the particular importing 
country concerned. Several foreign nations have maximum and minimum schedules, 
involving two scales of duties for practically all goods imported. There may 
be also an intermediate scale of duties. In some countries the minimum rates 
involve reduced duties only on specified items of their tariffs, which they have 
conceded in one or more commercial treaties. Some countries adhere strictly to 
a single-column tariff. Hyven when they make concessions in a commercial treaty 
they may incorporate these in the normal tariff, thus avoiding discrimination in 
favour of or against any country. The number of countries maintaining single- 
column tariffs, however, is becoming smaller from year to year. 


Trade Agreements at Present in Force.—At the present time (May 1, 1948), 
Canada’s tariff relations with other countries are affected by trade agreements, 
conventions of commerce or similar arrangements made directly between Canada 
and the country concerned or by participating in treaties made by the United 
Kingdom with foreign powers, listed as follows:— 
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Country 


Unttrep Kinepom.....}/Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, | Various 


VAC MEIVA GEA ct iisiee sacra se 


New ZEALAND........ 


UNION oF SoUTH 
AFRICA. 


Commonwealth Countries 


Treaty or Convention 


1937; in force Sept. 1, 1937. 
Modified by an Exchange of 
Letters, Nov. 16, 1938 resulting 
from United Kingdom — United 
States Trade Agreement of 
Nov. 17, 1938. Further modified 
by General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade and Exchange of 
Notes, Oct. 30, 1947. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 


1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. 


Trade Agreement signed July 8, 


1931; in force Aug. 3, 1931. Mod- 
ified by General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 


1932; in force May 24, 1932. 
Modified by General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 


1932; in foree Oct. 13, 1932. 
Modified by General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 


Terms 


concessions by both 
countries, including exchange 
of lowest tariff rates (some 
reservations by Canada) and 
binding against increase of 
scheduled preferential duties. 
Extends also to Colonial Em- 
pire. Exchange of Notes, 
1947, continues in force until 
Jan. 1, 1951, and thereafter 
until terminated on six months’ 
notice. 


Canada concedes British Pref- 


erential Tariff in return for 
British Preferential treatment 
in Eire. Made for five years 
and thereafter until terminated 
on six months’ notice. 


Each country accords the other 


reduced rates on schedules of 
goods, and otherwise (with a 
few exceptions in Australia) 
exchange their British Pre- 
ferential Tariffs with each 
other. Made for one year and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. Preferences 
modified by G.A.T.T. 


Exchange specific preferences on 


scheduled goods and otherwise 
concede British Preferential 
Tariffs reciprocally. Made for 
one year, but kept in force by 
short-term extensions. Since 
Sept. 30, 1941, in force until 
terminated on six months’ 
notice. Preferences modified 
byaGeAcle ksi. force > until 
Jan. 1, 1951, and thereafter 
until terminated on three 
months’ notice. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, |Agreement extends list of pref- 


erences formerly exchanged 
in absence of formal agree- 
ment. Made for five years and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. Preferences 
modified by G.A.T.T.,~ in 
force until Jan. 1, 1951, and 
thereafter until terminated on 
three months’ notice. 


Britisu West Inpiss../Trade Agreement signed July 6, |Exchange of specific margins of 


1925; in force Apr. 30, 1927. 


“notice. 


preferences. Made for twelve 
years and thereafter until 
terminated on one year’s 


A Canadian notice of 
Nov. 23, 1938, terminating the 
Agreement, was replaced by one 
of Dec. 27, 1939, continuing the 
Agreement subject to termina- 
tion on six months’ notice. 
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Commonweaith Countries—concluded 


Country 


SouTHERN RHODESIA.. 


Treaty or Convention 


Terms 


General Agreement on Tariffs and |Without formal agreement Can- 
Trade. 


ada extends British Prefer- 
ential rates to Southern Rho- 
desia and receives Dominion’s 
Preferential rates of that 
country. Both countries are 
participants in G.A.T.T. 


INDIA ok eee General Agreement on Tariffs and |Canada extends British Prefer- 


PAKISTAN. BE Sendak net he 


CEMUON dees Ae ee 


Country 


ARGENTINA. .3...--.. 


BENELUx (BELGIUM, 
NETHERLANDS 
AND LUXEMBOURG) 
BELGIAN CoLoNIEs, 
SURINAM AND 
CURACAO. 


Trade. 


Trade. 


ential rates to India. Both 
countries are participants in 


GAT. 


General Agreement on Tariffsand |Canada extends British Prefer- 
Trade. 


ential rates to Pakistan. Both 
countries are participants in 
Gua Ee 


General Agreement on Tariffs and |Canada extends British Prefer- 


ential rates to Ceylon and 
receives preferential rates of 
Cevlon. Both countries are 
participants in G.A.T.T. 


Non-Commonwealth Countries 


Treaty or Convention 


1941; provisionally in force Nov. 
15, 1941. 


Trade, protocol of Provisional 
Application signed Oct. 30, 1947, 
and provisionally brought into 
effect Jan. 1, 1948. 


Bote. dn, Satta, Order in Council of July 20, 1935, 


accepted Anticle 15 of the Unit- 


ed Kingdom — Bolivia Treaty of 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. 


Terms 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, |Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. Provisional 
application may be terminated 
on three months’ notice. To 
come into force definitively 
thirty days after exchange of 
ratifications for two years and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and |Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. In force 
until Jan. 1, 1951 and thereafter 
until terminated on six months’ 
notice. Colonies still applying 
most - favoured - nation rates 
per agreement of 1924 but have 
expressed intention to make 
GoASh et schedules effective 
in 1948. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


May be 
year’s 


nation treatment. 
terminated on one 
notice. 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—continued 


Country Treaty or Convention 


Terms 


FERRE PoRiiak ys ss Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, |Exchange of most - favoured - 


1941; provisionally in force from 
date of signing and definitively 
on Apr. 16, 1943. General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, 
protocol of Provisional Applica- 
tion signed June 30, 1948. 


ERNE ote cts xh ies es 5 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, protocol of Provisional 
Application signed June 29, 1948. 


Reon ee talens ohio Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 
1941; in force provisionally Oct. 
15, 1941, and definitively on Oct. 
29, 1943. 


Os oN ins 0, Ce a Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 
nf 1946, in effect Sept. 28, 1946. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


(SUORUMEN Rpts ree vate Treaty of Commerce with United 
‘| Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866, ap- 
plies to Canada. 


To be replaced by Trade Agree- 
ment signed Feb. 20, 1946. 


SAD TICK so 4a =: > Exchange of Notes with United 
Kingdom of Mar. 1-2, 1933, and 
Canadian Order in Council of 
July 20, 1935. 


nation treatment. Made for 
two years from Apr. 16, 1943, 
and thereafter for one year 
periods until terminated on 
six months’ notice. Under 
G.A.T.T. exchange of most- 
favoured-nation treatment in- 
cluding scheduled concessions. 
In force until Jan. 1, 1951, and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. In force 
until Jan. 1, 1951, and there- 
after until terminated on six 
months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
two years from Oct. 29, 19438, 
and thereafter until terminated 
on six months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
one year and thereafter until 
terminated on three months’ 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. In 
force until Jan. 1, 1951, and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Protocol of 
Aug. 20, 1912, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Dominions on one year’s notice. 
Exchange of Notes Dec. 30, 
1938, continued Treaty in 
force until Sept. 30, 1939, and 
thereafter until terminated on 
three months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. To come 
into force definitively thirty 
days after exchange of ratifi- 
cations for two years and there- 
after until terminated on six 
months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—continued 
Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
CUBAN ot ee Oe, General Agreement on Tariffs and |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Trade, protocol of Provisional | nation treatment including 
Application signed Oct. 30, 1947, scheduled concessions. In force 
and provisionally brought into | until Jan. 1, 1951, and there- 
force Jan. 1, 1948. after until terminated on six 
months’ notice. 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA...... General Agreement on Tariffs and |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Trade, protocol of Provisional | nation treatment including 
Application signed Mar. 20, 1948, scheduled concessions. In 
by Czechoslovakia. force until Jan. 1, 1951, and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 
DIBNMAR KY cenit. ceute oul Treaties of Peace and Commerce Exchange of most - favoured - 


with United Kingdom of Feb. 
13, 1660-61 and July 11, 1670, 
apply to Canada. 


Dominican ReEpustic |Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 
1940; in force provisionally Mar. 
15, 1940, and definitively Jan. 22, 
1941. 


TSCUADOR =. Roe oe Modus vivendi by Exchange of 
Notes of Aug. 26, 1941; in force 
Oct. 1, 1941. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH |General Agreement on Tariffs and 


nation treatment. Declaration 
of May 9, 1912, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Dominions on one year’s notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
three years from Jan. 22, 1941, 
and thereafter until terminated 
on six months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
an indefinite period subject 
to termination on three months’ 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


CoLONIES Trade, protocol of Provisional | nation treatment including 
Application signed Oct. 30, 1947, scheduled concessions. In 
and provisionally brought into | force until Jan. 1, 1951, and 
force Jan. 1, 1948. thereafter until terminated on 

six months’ notice. Colonies 
still applying rates as per 
agreement of 1933 and _ sub- 
sequent revisions but intention 
expressed to make G.A.T.T. 
schedules effective in 1948. 
GREBCGHL, (feo Sunes IP Modus vivendi by Exchange of |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Notes of July 28, 1947; effective | nation treatment. Made for a 
Aug. 28, 1947. period of one year and there- 
after unless terminated on 
three months’ notice. 
GUATEMABA! 9955 Fine Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. nation treatment. Made for 
three years and_ thereafter 
until terminated on six months’ 
notice. 
TAAL Taare oe stared coe ae Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, |Exchange of most - favoured - 


1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. 


nation treatment. Made for 
one year and thereafter until 
terminated on six months’ 
notice. 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—continued 


Country Treaty or Convention 


1947. Canadian Order in Council, 
Feb. 24, 1948; effective Feb. 20, 
1948. Modus vivendi signed 
Apr. 28, 1948. 


Special Arrangement by Order in 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


LOBINGN MS 0. oo! 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 
1946; in force provisionally same 
date. Ratifications exchanged 
on May 6, 1947. 


DERRIGG? hres bie 


Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19, 
sae in force provisionally same 
ate. 


INTIOARAG WAL Re. ues, det 


Convention of Commerce and 
Navigation with United King- 
dom of Mar. 18, 1928, applies to 
Canada. 


NOR WAS 05 os festa ts 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935, 
accepted Article 12 of the United 
Kingdom - Panama Treaty of 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. 


Exchange of Notes of May 21, 
1940; in force June 21, 1940. 


Terms 


Italian Peace Treaty, Feb. 10, |For a period of eighteen months 


following the signing of the 
Italian Peace Treaty on Feb. 
10, 1947, Italy is obligated to 
grant most - favoured - nation 
rates to Canada on a reciprocal 
basis. The modus vivendi 
provides for exchange of most- 
favoured - nation treatment 
for one year and thereafter 
unless terminated on _ three 
months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. In 
force until Jan. 1, 1951, and 
thereafter until terminated 
on six months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Entered into 
force definitively thirty days 
after exchange of ratifications 
for’ two years and thereafter 
until termination on six months’ 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Provisional 
application may be terminated 
on three months’ notice. To 
come into force definitively 
thirty days after exchange of 
ratifications for one year and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Convention 
of May 16, 1913, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Dominions on one_ year’s 
notice. 

Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. In 
force until Jan. 1, 1951, and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 


Exchange of most -~- favoured - 
nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on one year’s 
notice. 


Canadian Intermediate Tariff 
exchanged for most - favoured- 
nation treatment in Paraguay. 
In force until terminated on 
three months’ notice. 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—continued 


Treaty or Convention 


Convention of Commerce signed 
July 3, 1935; in force Aug. 15, 
1936. 


PORTUGAL, INCLUDING |Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 
MaApDEIRA, Porto 
SANTO, AND AZORES. 


SABVADOR wee casetoe 


SwEDENG cee ee 


SWITZERLAND......... 


4 


1928, accepted Article 21 of the 
United Kingdom - Portugal 
Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 12, 
1914; in force Oct. 1, 1928. 


Exchange of Notes of Nov. 2, 
1937; in force Nov. 17, 1937. 


Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 
1928, sanctioned United King- 
dom - Spain Treaty of Com- 
merce of Oct. 31, 1922 (revised 
Apr. 5, 1927); in force Aug. 1, 
1928. 


United Kingdom —- Sweden Con- 
vention of Commerce and Navi- 


gation of Mar. 18, 1826, applies 


to Canada. 


United Kingdom - Switzerland 
Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Reciprocal Estab- 
lishment of Sept. 6, 1855, applies 
to Canada. By exchange of notes 
Liechtenstein included under 
terms of this Agreement, effec- 
tive Aug. 21, 1947. 


Special Arrangement by Order 
in Council of Nov. 19, 1946. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


PLR IGE 4:5) ee, or cco see Exchange of Notes signed Mar. 1, 


UNITED STATES 


se eco we 


1948. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the protocol of Pro- 
visional Application signed Oct. 
30, 1947; entered into force pro- 
visionally Jan. 1, 1948. 


Terms 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment and special 
reductions for limited lists 
of goods. Made for one year 
and thereafter until terminated 
on three months’ notice. © 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on one year’s 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
one year and thereafter until 
terminated on four months’ 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on six months’ 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on one year’s 
notice. Declaration of Nov. 
27, 1911, provides means for 
separate .termination by Do- 
minions on one year’s notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. . In force 
until terminated on one year’s 
notice. Convention of Mar. 30, 
1914, provides means for separ- 
ate termination by Dominions 
on one year’s notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. In 
force until Jan. 1, 1951, and 


thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. In effect 
for one year and thereafter 
until terminated on _ three 
months’ notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. In 
force until Jan. 1, 1951, and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. If at any 
time G.A.T.T. is set aside, the 
Trade Agreement signed 
Nov. 17, 1938, isto be revived. 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—concluded 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
ROO UGUI 6 his ow cc ers Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1936; in force May 15, 1940. nation treatment. Made for 


three years and thereafter until 
terminated on six months’ 


notice. 
VENNZUBLAI AS 6.60): Modus vivendi signed Mar. 26, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1941; in force Apr. 9, 1941. nation treatment. Made for 


one year subject to renewal 
or termination on three months’ 
notice; renewed annually by 
Exchange of Notes, subject to 
termination on three months’ 


notice. 
MAIGOSLAVIAT Re do. Trade Agreements Act of June 11, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1928, accepted Article 30 of nation treatment. In force until 
United Kingdom -Serb-Croat- | terminated on one year’s 


Slovene Treaty of Commerce | notice. 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927, 
in force Aug. 9, 1928. 


PART II.—ANALYSES OF FOREIGN COMMODITY TRADE* 
Section 1.—Explanations re Canadian Trade Statistics 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and require. 
explanation. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of foreign trade, it is 
necessary that the following definitions and explanations of terms used be kept in 
mind. 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and values 
are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), 
as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation. —‘‘Imports’’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Entered for 
consumption’”’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in 
Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has 
been paid on that portion liable for duty. 

Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada 
is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal 
markets of the country from which said merchandise was exported. (See Sects. 35 to 
45 and 55 of the Customs Act.) 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Canadian produce’’ exported includes Canadian products 
or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been changed in 
form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada 
from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed 
or manufactured from imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise 
is the actual amount received 1 in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance, and other 
handling charges. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce’’ exported consists of foreign merchandise 
that had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). The value of such 
commodities is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, 
insurance, and other handling charges. 


* This Part of the Chapter is based on statistics taken from reports prepared under the direction of 
e. A. Kane, Chief, External Trade Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
ttawa, 
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Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imporis are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries whence goods are consigned are 
not necessarily the countries of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be 
purchased by a firm in another country and thence dispatched, after longer or shorter 
interval, to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment, 
to which the goods would be credited. 


Exports are credited to the country to which they are consigned. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian statistics 
of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her customers and similar 
differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors contribute to these discrepancies, 
among which are the following:— 

1. Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and the systems used by 
other countries. 


2. The element of time lag is of considerable importance where Canadian exports are 
concerned, particularly with bulk goods shipped to other continents. There are always 
quantities of goods in movement at the beginning or end of any trading period, and these 
affect the comparability between the two countries for the same period of time. 


3. Canada’s system of geographical classification, according to country of consignment, 
which may not be the ultimate destination of the goods. 


Imports from the United Kingdom.—Published statistics of Canadian 
imports entered for consumption have always included several items that may be 
considered of a non-commercial character. These items were never very large in 
pre-war years, but since 1939 their inclusion in the total value of imports, from the 
United Kingdom in particular, has tended to distort published data. The dis- 
tinction between commercial and non-commercial imports is not always easy to 
establish, but three items have been segregated, as follows:— 


(a) ‘‘Articles for the use of the Imperial Army, Navy and Air Force’’. These imports 
consisted almost entirely of war equipment of various kinds for experimental 
purposes, training and use in Canada by the United Kingdom Government. The 
values applied to the articles imported under this classification were nominal and 
no duty was paid. ; 

(vb) ‘‘Canadian goods returned’’. Before the War, this item amounted in value to 
several hundred thousand dollars annually. Late in 1945, however, the Canadian 
Government began the repatriation of large stocks of war equipment, the bulk of 
which was shipped from the United Kingdom. On entering Canada, they were 
classified under’ ‘‘Canadian goods returned”’ in the trade returns. They are not 
shown in the United Kingdom trade returns. 


(c) Settlers’ effects, the property of immigrants. 


The statement below shows the relation of these non-commercial items to 
the total. 


I.—COMMERCIAL AND NON-COMMERCIAL IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1939-47 


Total 


Articles for | Canadian ) Non : 
Year Imperial Goods Boilers Gainer Coma Recorded 
Forces Returned Imports P Imports 


— | [| —  —_— .)s |6 | | 


$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 


TOAD Faken nates Se aie ee 0-8 0-4 0-6 1-8 112-2 114-0 
1940 cde one widwiep Animators 23-5 0-3 0-6 * 24-4 136-8 161-2 
UAT sh as ve ata aicise so wo oe 9 hte ee 81-2 0-1 0-1 81-4 138-0 219°4 
TOES A A echt Pare noes biaare 42-5 0-4 0-1 43-0 118-1 161-1 
LOSS tha eaves = as Sy ie's OG 84-3 0-1 1 34-4 100-6 135-0 
1044 ve pieee. hese ice urenc dist 16-2 0:3 0-1 16-6 94-0 110-6 
TOAD tu gies -eac eens kines 21-2 18-8 0-2 40-2 100-3 140-5 
GAO ciara Us sls btrta crete wera 2-3 60-1 1-4 63-8 137-6 201-4 
LOA SD sctenataipcd i am eda 1-5 0-8 3-4 5-7 183-7 189-4 


1 Less than $50,000. 


“a, 
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During the last few months of 1946, the proportion of non-commercial imports 
declined considerably and dropped to negligible proportions in 1947. When 
comparing 1946 figures with those of the war years, a more correct picture is presented 
by the use of commercial import figures as a basis for comparison. 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The fact that gold is a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in 
trade. In particular, the movement of gold in international trade is determined, 
almost exclusively, by monetary factors. The amount of exports may fluctuate 
widely from month to month owing to other than ordinary trade or commercial 
considerations. In addition, gold is generally acceptable. It does not have to 
surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a relatively fixed 
price. It should also be noted that gold does not move in international trade in 
any direct or normal relation to sales and purchases. Changes in the Bank of 
Canada’s stock of gold under earmark do not enter, therefore, into the trade statistics. 

Since 1939, the statistics of movement of coin and bullion have been compiled 
by the Bank of Canada and the basis has been considerably changed from that 
previously shown in the Canada Year Book (see p. 528 of the 1940 edition). The 
following statement of net exports of non-monetary gold for the years 1940-47 on a 
monthly basis is obtained from the Bank of Cariada and these are the only data 
given publicity. 

Statistics showing the net exports of non-monetary gold, including changes 
in stocks held under earmark, which supplement the trade figures, are given below. 


II.—NET EXPORTS OF NON-MONETARY GOLD, 1940-47 


Month 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 ‘| 1945 1946 1947 
$’000, 000 | $000, 000 | $’000, 000 | $’000, 000 |-$’000, 000 | $’000, 000 | $’000, 000 | $’000, 000 

WANUAEY sortie cles ce 21-6 19-2 15-1 13-9 9-4 8-7 9-3 9-0 
PEDTUaTV «ns. hee 12-4 14-7 16-6 12-8 8-1 8-4 9-5 6-9 
BY 7c) ot Se ee 16-2 19-7 16-1 12-8 12-9 10-2 10-0 6-8 
AN Ovi 1S Beer Ss eer pee 18-0 14-3 14-1 13-5 9-3 6-8 7-2 6-4 
AV ae ee tke 16-9 16-1 15-5 12-5 9-4 10-2 10-0 8-2 
VONORS A eRe oto ae 15-1 18-4 16-8 12-2 10-9 4-7 7-7 8-6 
DUE ae kintete wees 15-9 17-3 16-3 10-0 6-6 8-0 6-6 10-1 
ATIPUSLST toner cok 17-6 12-6 13-1 10-2 10-0 8-5 7-5 7°5 
September........ 16-5 21-2 15-0 11-8 8-7 6-8 6-8 8-4 
OCLODER Se Noes ws 18-9 17-4 19-3 11-3 8-4 i ee 8-5 9-2 
November........ 16-6 15-4 12-6 8-8 10-1 9-8 6-0 7-2 
December........ 17-3 17-4 13-9 12-2 5+9 6-2 6-7 11-0 
PROTAES. ¢..k.2 203-0 203-7 184-4 142-0 109-7 96-0 95-8 99-3 


Section 2.—Distribution and Composition of Canadian 
Foreign Trade 


Subsection 1.—Historical Development of Canadian Trade 


Since 1867 when the provinces of Canada were federated, two countries, the 
United States and the United Kingdom, have played a dominant role in Canadian 
trade. The United Kingdom supplied the original Canadian provinces with the 
bulk of their requirements and British goods held first place in the markets of the new 
Dominion for some years. Throughout the period the reverse flow of Canadian 
exports to the United Kingdom consisted mainly of lumber, cattle, cheese, furs and 
fish with the volume of trade showing a slow but gradual increase over the period 
1868-90. 
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Radical changes began to appear in the direction and composition of Canadian 
trade from 1890-1900. In 1888, the rapidly expanding republic to the south 
replaced the United Kingdom as the principal source of Canadian imports, and by 
1896 over one-half of Canadian imports were of United States origin. Since that 
time United States dominance in the Canadian market has been maintained. 


The importance of these two countries in Canadian trade is indicated in Table 6 
at p. 902, which provides data of imports and exports for representative years 
from 1886 to the present time. 


Commodity Trade.—Before the First World War, Canadian export trade 
consisted almost entirely of lumber, fish, furs and agricultural and mineral products. 
The growth of the wheat industry at the beginning of this century was the greatest 
single dynamic during that period. Between 1896 and 1914, total Canadian exports 
jumped from $110,000,000 to over $431,000,000, with the value of 1914 wheat and 
flour exports in the neighbourhood of $140,000,000. 


In the decade immediately preceding the First World War, the requirements 
of a growing industrial organization and the rapid settlement of the West led to 
large increases in the imports of iron and steel products, machinery and coal, in 
addition to the consumer goods requirements of an expanding and relatively pros- 
perous economy. The rapid increase in import volume was complemented by an 
inflow of capital, principally from the United Kingdom. 


The First World War spurred the rapidly growing manufacturing industries; 
iron and steel products and other types of manufactured goods began to appear in 
volume in the list of exports. These manufactured goods consisted principally 
of ammunition and similar less complex types of war materials. Following the 
War, however, the proportion of manufactured goods subsided slightly and in 
1920 the eight leading exports, with their aggregate value exceeding 50 p.c. of total 
exports were the products of primary industry—wheat, meat, flour, planks and 
boards, newsprint, cattle, wood-pulp and fish. There was, during the period 
1920-40, a definite trend towards an increased manufacturing content in the com- 
modities exported, but manufacturing generally took the form of the further 
processing of raw materials, rather than a gradual development of a separate and 
integrated manufacturing industry. One of the best examples is the pulp and 
paper industry, where the chief product can be exported in three forms: pulpwood, 
the basic raw material; wood-pulp, an intermediate stage; and newsprint, the finished 
product (although wood-pulp and pulpwood may have other uses). In 1910, 
the relative proportions of these three stages of the product were 44, 37 and 19, 
respectively. In 1920 the proportions had changed to 8, 40 and 52 and in 1930 to 
7, 21 and 72. By 1939, newsprint formed 73 p.c. of the combined total. 


Reference should also be made to the growth of the Canadian mining industry 
in the years immediately after the First World War. The fall in prices materially 
reduced the cost of operating gold mines and this industry expanded rapidly. By 
1941, gold production exceeded $200,000,000 in value, although it declined sub- 
sequently by nearly 50 p.c. due to the impact of the Second World War. (Gold has 
been excluded from trade figures because of the difficulty of distinguishing between 
exports of new gold and exports of monetary gold used in settling international 
capital obligations.) The production of base metals—nickel, copper, zine and lead— 


showed a similar rapid growth, and exports of these products in 1946 exceeded in. 


total the value of gold production. 
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The following statement shows the relative propor. ns of exports in each of 
the stages of manufacture for representative years. Th distinction between the 
three stages is somewhat arbitrary, and in assessing the change it is well to keep in 
mind that the fully manufactured group, at least before 1939, consisted in large 
part of processed raw materials such as flour, canned meat and newsprint. 


III.—PERCENTAGES OF RAW, PARTIALLY AND FULLY MANUFACTURED GOODS 
EXPORTED FROM CANADA, SIGNIFICANT YEARS, 1910-47 


en Partially Fully Raw Partially Fully- 

Year Mateciate Manu- Manu- Year Materials Manu- Manu- 

factured factured factured factured 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1DIQ LEAS. 51-2 16:1 32-7 19ST oH Mee aL. 38-2 22-5 39-3 
TOUS en eds 63-2 10-1 26-7 LOS Gee ees 27-8 26-6 45-6 
ALO GA ae a Barling) 46-1 14-7 39-2 [O45 ree ee 26-7 16-6 56-7 
1029 Cai neent 48-0 14-5 37°5 LOLG seat 26-1 22-1 51-8 
TOSS Seek ore ate 42-7 14-2 43-1 1 ea Se 23-2 26-0 50-8 


The structure of Canadian import trade according to the stage of production 
has remained surprisingly stable since the beginning of this century. Fully manu- 
factured goods formed between 60 and 70 p.c. of total imports, with raw materials 
approximately 25 p.c. The type of commodities imported showed a similar stability. 
Coal, farm and other machinery and heavy iron and steel products, and consumer 
goods in partly finished or fully manufactured form such as alcoholic beverages, 
raw cotton and textiles, wool and fabrics, sugar, rubber, vegetable oils, tea and 
coffee formed the principal items. One new factor that did exert a significant 
influence on the commodity structure was the development of the automobile; by 
1980 automobiles and parts, and crude and refined petroleum made up 11 p.c. of 
total imports. 


With the great dependence of Canada upon exports as a market for surplus 
domestic production, and upon imports as a source of many essential commodities, 
it was not surprising to find the internal level of prosperity in Canada during 
1919-39, reacting to fluctuations in economic conditions in other countries. The 
close relationship between foreign trade and domestic prosperity was demonstrated 
in the great depression of the early 1930’s. The deficit on commodity account 
in 1929 was caused by a decline in exports and a prosperity-generated increase in 
the volume of imports. The catastrophic nature of the drop can be seen from the 
following figures :— 


Year Imports ee Year Imports ee 
$’000,000 $000,000 $'000,000  $'000,000 

PORT Se PP aes a ss 1,087 1,211 1! Re nes 628 588 

TODS tee ees 1,222 1,339 Oso eee. 453 490 

TOOT LAs. Teas 1,299 15952 JOB Sw Sees Mais 401 529 

iin #4 6 Regie, Sa a 1,008 864 TOSS ee 1a ce 513 649 


These figures show how rapidly the disease of world depression can be trans- 
mitted to a country greatly dependent on export trade and, in turn, spread from 
that country through a falling-off in the effective demand for imports. 


Trade during the later 1930’s improved gradually but not until the Second 
World War did it approach the level of the boom years 1928 and 1929. 
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Price-level changes affect the picture to a degree. Prices declined from Con- 
federation to the 1890’s, but from then on rose gradually, although the level in 
1914 was lower than in 1868. Between 1914 and 1920 the price level rose by 150 p.c., 
suggesting that the increase in trade volume was not nearly so great as indicated by 
the value figures. Wartime price changes must be used with caution, however, 
as some of the chief components of shipments overseas were goods neither produced 
nor exported prior to the War. After 1920 prices declined steadily until 1928, 
when the level was approximately 50 p.c. higher than 1913. The depression pre- 
cipitated a rapid decline until, by 1938, prices were back at the 1913 level. Prices 
rose again following the depression, and in 1938 stood about 25 p.c. higher than in 


1913. During the Second World War price increases were held back, and by 1944 


stood only about one-third above the level in 1938. 


Impact of the Second World War.—The Second World War provided a 
stimulus to Canadian exports similar to that experienced in the First World War. 
With Canadian farms and factories working at maximum capacity to supply the 
demands of Allied Nations, the value of exports by 1944 was nearly four times as 
great as in 1938. Imports more than doubled in the same period. Table 10 at 
p. 905 gives the leading imports into Canada for the years 1939, and 1946-1947. 
The commodities are arranged by order of importance in 1947 and the table shows 
the changing significance of these major imports during the period. 


The most significant difference in the impact of the two World Wars on trade 
was the condition of Canadian industrial development at, the beginning of each. In 
1914, the iron and steel and manufacturing industries in Canada were still in an 
embryonic state and the Canadian contribution to the Allied effort consisted mainly 
of food, forest and mineral products. By 1939, heavy industry had become well 
established and the transition to war production was accomplished with less 
difficulty. Although primary products still dominated the list of exports, munitions 
and war supplies formed a significant portion of the total. The following statement 
lists the important groups over the wartime period. 


IV.—EXPORTS BY IMPORTANT WARTIME GROUPS, 1940-46 » 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Wheat and flour............s. 145-9 206-7 167-6 300-7 474-2 573-6 377-0 
Bacowt oii ate ties ieee ae Se 58-8 77-5 100-6 116-1 148-3 96-5 66-4 
Other agricultural and animal 

DFOGUCISH Unset ee 178-3 203-3 246-2 356-5 491-7 547-4 493-5 
Wood, wood products and 

Paper eee seen eee: 348-0 387-1 389-8 391-1 440-9 488-0 625-6 
Non-ferrous metals........... 194-7 244-0 308-9 332-7 339-9 352-5 247-8 
Munitions and war supplies'... 84-2 182-5 804-8 Talvoss 1,158-4 753-7 99-9 


Totats, Domsstic Exrorts?..| 1,179-0 1,621-0 2,363-8 2,971-5 3,440-0 | 3,218-3 2,312-2 


1 Includes motor-vehicles and parts, military wheeled vehicles, tanks, guns, aircraft, cartridges, shells, 
explosives and Canadian Navy, Army and Air Force stores. 2 Includes other items not specified. 


One of the most interesting features of the growth in wartime exports was that 
it was accomplished with relatively little fall, if any, in the domestic standard’ of 
living. 

Table 11 at p. 905 gives the value of leading exports for the years 19389 and 
1946-1947. The commodities are arranged by order of importance in 1947 and the 
table shows the changing significance of these major exports during the period. 


ee? ee ee ee ee 
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Subsection 2.—Recent Developments in Canadian Trade 


Throughout the War an increasingly larger proportion of Canadian imports 
came from the United States, see Table 2, p.896. Imports of iron and steel machinery, 
heavy capital equipment, producers materials for war equipment, coal and petroleum 
reached unprecedented levels. Rising incomes in Canada showed gains in consumer 
goods imports. Allowance should be made for the fact that some goods from other 
foreign countries were routed through United States ports to avoid the dangers of 
the longer sea route to Canada, and thus were attributed to the United States in 
the trade figures. 


By 1947, post-war trends in Canadian trade had begun to emerge. Canadian 
products continued high in world demand to meet with food products the urgent 
needs of devastated areas. Exports of forest products, at 32 p.c. of the total value 
and base metals, at 11 p.c., illustrate the continued importance of primary products 
in Canadian export trade. 


The two countries which have dominated Canadian trade since exports and 
imports for the Dominion were first recorded maintained that position in 1947. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the value of exports went to the United States, 27 p.c. 
to the United Kingdom. Nearly 60 p.c. of purchases by the United States were 
forest products, with one item, ‘newsprint, making up over 28 p.c. of the total 
value of exports to that country. Over 60 p.c. of United Kingdom purchases were 
foodstuffs. | 


Countries whose imports from Canada were financed chiefly by loans or dona- 
tions received a wide variety of Canadian goods, although the emphasis was on 
food products and on vehicles and ships for the rehabilitation of destroyed transport 
systems. The principal countries in this group are shown below, with the main items 
exported to each in 1947. 


Country Value Item 
$’000,000 
RUA Aa Naa oh iy i wea o oe 81-1 Trucks‘and parts, ships, rye, wheat and 


flour, rubber, copper, lead, nickel, zinc, 
railway locomotives, 


Weotherlands 7.0.2 aki. oe la. 55-9 Trucks, woollen clothing, wheat, planks 
and boards, copper, fertilizers, ships. 

Ep ATAT RIN Set OO Ed Rt a te nS a 52:7 Wheat, canned fish, canned meats, 
aluminum. 

MEGEVS fire iw ch. ince tte os caret als 35-7 Flour, rye, rubber, aluminum. 

COLE IRON Se BEES AG hoe Setar eae 35-0 Flour, ships, railroad ties, newsprint 

paper, machinery, copper, fertilizers. 

Yb a 6k Gla eae 20-3 Wheat, flour, nickel, copper, rye. 

AR IREEAN oor vnc thes ieee dora 15-4 Canned meats, donations, fish, rye, 
aluminum. 


Canadian exports to the British Commonwealth, other than the United 
Kingdom, exceeded $417,000,000 in 1947. Wheat, railway locomotives and cars, 
automobiles and parts, and lumber predominated, although the list of exports to 
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these countries showed wide diversification. Principal exports to leading countries 
in 1947 were as follows:— 


Country Value Item 
$’000,000 
British West, Indies:.......:..%. 81-7 Flour, miscellaneous food, clothing and 
manufactured goods. 
Union of South Africa.......... 66-7 Planks and boards, canned fish, auto- 
mobiles and parts, paper, textiles. 
PAM SENA LIA Ree Win Marin ec eect 60-3 Automobiles and parts, newsprint, planks 


and boards, cotton fabrics, artificial 
silk fabrics, aluminum. 


Newioundland 2 sch sam aatee atl Flour, coal, gasoline, clothing, boots 
and shoes, machinery. 
TL VGha gS Bos ace tra Vain.) Ree AS obec 42-9 Flour, automobiles and parts, paper, 


aluminum, copper. 


A very large increase in the value of exports to Latin America is indicated by 
the 1947 export figures. Exports to the twenty countries in this group comprised 
both primary and manufactured goods. The four leading countries, with principal 
commodities exported, were as follows:— 


Country Value Item 
$000,000 
AT SCHEINGseitk tines det kts, teks eae 31-7 Newsprint, crude rubber, planks and 


boards, sewing machines, agricultural 
machinery, potatoes, automobiles, 
aircraft, aluminum. 


Brazile een yaa ea eae cs 31-7 Flour, newsprint, sewing machines, ships, 
lead, aluminum. 

ViGneguelatys gece ae aa wi hee ee hie: 13-0 Flour, newsprint, automobiles, machinery. 

RECSICOns. cy ences he ere eis 11-7 Newsprint, machinery, leather, agri- 


cultural machinery, railway cars. 


The volume of Canadian imports has always been closely related to the level 
of national income and domestic prosperity. In 1947, with national income close 
to the wartime peak of 1944 and with the enforced restraints of wartime largely 
eliminated, consumer spending reached a record high. The accumulated demand 
was reflected in the import figures, particularly in the field of consumer goods. 
The increased domestic sales of goods produced in Canada resulted in increased 
requirements for fuels, producers’? materials and capital equipment. Prosperity 
in the agricultural sector, in part due to the subsidizing of exports, increased the 
demand for imported farm machinery. The level of imports was apparently 
afiected little by the price rise occurring throughout the year, with availability 
the prime consideration. 


The total value of imports in 1947 approximated $2,600,000,000, with three- 
quarters of the total coming from the United States. In spite of the increased pro- 
duction for export in other countries, the United States appears to have a firmer 
grip on the Canadian market than it had before the War. The Canadian demand 
for United States goods is the result of a combination of factors. From the 1920’s, 
the Canadian preference for United States manufactured consumer goods, or for 
domestic goods on the United States pattern, has been steadily growing. This 


— 
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growing preference is not unnatural, in view of the increasing growth of United 
States branch plants in Canada; the exposure of Canadians to United States radio, 
magazines and national advertising campaigns; proximity of United States industries 
to Canadian consumers; a minimum of foreign exchange problems between the 
two countries, and the use of the same language and similar methods of business. 
The return of the Canadian dollar to parity with the United States dollar early in 
July, 1946, from a 10 p.c. discount position, served partially to offset the price 
increases and improved the relative position of United States goods on the Canadian 
market. The trend in 1947 was particularly pronounced, as the value of imports 
from the United States in that year was over 40 p.c. greater than in 1946. Exports 
to the United States have not kept pace and the commodity deficit on current account 
amounted, in 1947, to over $900,000,000. 


Apart from the United States, the sources of Canadian imports may be divided 
into three principal geographic groups. The first of these is the United Kingdom, 
commercial imports from which were valued at $183,700,000 in 1947, an increase of 
34 p.c. over 1946 and 49 p.c. over the 1935-39 average. Principal imports from the 
United Kingdom were woollen fabrics and yarns, cotton fabrics, tin and tableware. 


The group second in importance comprised other countries of the Common- 
wealth; total imports from this source were valued at $165,024,000 or 19 p.c. higher 
than in 1946. The principal countries, with the chief items of imports from each, 
are listed below :— 


Country Value Item 
$000,000 

PRIA it See hes A EA ne 42-2 Jute fabrics, tea, rugs. 
VICI MOIS Ns. oie hed 16-9 Rubber, tin. 
TAS UC es eee 14-2 Wool, raisins, rabbit skins, wines. 
Peri Wan a as ot Ae a eaves © 12-4 Bauxite ore, sugar. 
POMONA ot ets Mich ole ees sad 1-7, Tea, rubber, cocoanuts. 
IEW ZOSIANCS 5. Gsins.b sos porte s 10-8 Wool, sausage casings, hides. 


Imports from Latin America, at $159,100,000, were the third group in impor- 
tance. The 1947 total was 27 p.c. higher than the corresponding figure for 1946 
and more than eight times as great as the average for 1935-39. Principal countries, 
with commodities, were as follows:— 


Country Value Item 
$'000,000 
PUSIOTALOLA Sc es cA aces ae on 46-7 Crude petroleum. 
Se Pe ON AL Bee cae, Ree Oe M2 23-7 Sugar, pineapples, tobacco, industrial 
alcohol. 
MTG ine, See asi. we nals teed 18-0 Vegetable oils, dyes, wines. 
ee SS a mS ie 17-0 Raw cotton, vegetable fibres, tomatoes. 
OS St Sas rn soe 13-9 Coffee, raw cotton, wax, cocoa beans. 
OEE CES Sh a 9-5 Bananas, coffee. 


ONS el Nd i re 9-2 Coffee, crude petroleum. 
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Section 3.—Statistics of Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in the following tables, reference should be made to 
the explanatory notes on trade statistics at pp: 885-887. 


that gold imports and exports are excluded from all tables. 


It must be emphasized 
Imports from the 


United Kingdom from 1939 to 1946 are distorted by the inclusion of large amounts of 


non-commercial items in the trade returns (see p. 886). 


United Kingdom figures 


can be viewed in a proper perspective only if these non-commercial items are 
excluded from the recorded import statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Trade by Geographic Areas 


The tables in this Subsection provide information about Canada’s foreign 
trade in total, by continents, and by countries with special reference in Tables 


4 to 7 to the division between Empire and foreign countzies. 


1.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold) with All Countries, 1919-47 


Nore.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; for figures for the fiscal 
_ years 1868-1919, see the Canada Year Book 1940, p. 526. 


Year 


Imports 


Domestic 
Produce 


Exports 


Foreign 
Produce 


1919... 
19205... 


192te 


1922... 
1923... 


1924... 
1925.. 


1OZG rer 
1927... 
1928... 


1929... . 


1930.. 


1981... 
1932... 
1933... 


1934... 


1935... 


1936... 
1937... 
1938... 


1939... 


1940... 


1941... 


1942.. 
1943... 


More 


1945. 
1946. . 
1947... 


$ 


607, 458, 191 
890, 847, 353 
546, 863, 395 
513, 330, 771 
594, 098, 589 


528, 912, 308 
561, 061, 127 
642, 448, 478 
696, 253, 024 
788, 271, 150 


849, 114, 653 
647, 230, 123 
416, 179, 513 
288, 425, 260 
235,195,782 


295, 566, 101 
306, 918, 652 
350, 903, 936 
436, 327, 558 
379, 095, 355 


427, 470, 633 
582, 934, 898 
732,791, 033 
715, 018, 745 
836, 548, 673 


884,751, 584 
798,795, 201 
ap 078, 943, 972 


. | 1,562,690,081)1,011,254,044) 2, 


$ 


333, 555, 422 
446, 073, 668 
252, 615, 088 
249, 078, 538 
308, 931, 926 


279, 232, 265 
329, 132, 221 
365, 893, 433 
390, 864, 906 
434, 046, 766 


449, 878, 039 
361, 249, 356 
211, 918, 873 
164, 188,997 
166,018,529 


217, 903,396 
243, 400, 899 
284, 286, 908 
372, 568, 767 
298,355, 999 


323, 584, 901 
499, 015, 821 
716, 000, 617 
929, 223, 188 
898, 528, 217 


874, 146, 613 
786, 979, 941 
848, 335, 430 


941,013, 613 
1,336, 921,021 
799, 478, 483 
762, 409, 309 
903, 030, 515 


808, 144, 573 
890, 193, 348 
1,008, 341, 911 
1,087, 117, 930 
1, 222,317, 916 


1,298, 992, 692 
1,008, 479, 479 
628, 098, 386 
452,614. 257 
401,214,311 


513, 469, 497 
550,314, 551 
635, 190, 844 
808, 896, 325 
677, 451, 354 


751, 055, 5384 
1,081, 950, 719 
1,448,791, 650 
1, 644, 241, 933 
1,735, 076, 890 


1,758, 898, 197 
1,585, 775, 142 
1, 927, 279, 402 
573, 944, 125 


1, 235, 958, 483 
1, 268, 014, 533 
800, 149, 296 
880, 408, 645 
1,002, 401, 467 


1,029, 699, 449 
1, 239, 554, 207 
1,261, 241, 525 
1, 210, 596, 998 
1,339, 409, 562 


1,152,416, 330 
863, 683, 761 
587, 653, 440 
489,883, 112 
529 , 449 , 529 


649,314, 236 
724, 977, 459 
937, 824, 933 
997,366, 918 
837, 583, 917 


924, 926, 104 
1,178, 954, 420 
1, 621, 003, 175 
2,363, 773, 296 
2,971,475, 277 


3,439, 953, 165 
3, 218, 330, 353 
2,312, 215, 301 
2,774, 902, 355 


53, 833, 452 


30, 147, 672}. 


13, 994, 461 
13, 815, 268 
13, 584, 849 


12, 553, 718 
12,111,941 
15, 357, 292 
20, 445, 231 
24,378, 794 


25, 926, 117 
19, 463, 987 
11, 907, 020 
8,030,485 
6,084, 260 


6, 991, 992 
12, 958, 420 
12, 684,319 
14, 754, 862 
11, 100, 216 


10, 995, 609 
14, 263, 172 
19, 451,366 
21,692, 750 
29, 877, 002 


43, 145, 447 
49,093, 935 
26, 950, 546 
36, 888, 055 


1, 289, 791, 935 
1, 298, 162, 205 
814, 148, 757 
894, 223, 918 
1,015, 986, 316 


1,042, 253, 167 
1,251, 666, 148 
1, 276, 598, 817 
1, 231, 042, 229 
1,363, 788, 356 


1,178,342, 447 
883, 147, 748 
599, 560, 460 
497,913,597 
535, 483, 789 


656, 306, 228 
737, 935, 879 
950, 509, 252 
1,012, 121, 780 
848, 684, 133 


935, 921, 713 
1,193,217, 592 
1, 640, 454, 541 
2,385, 466, 046 


Balance 

of Trade: 

Excess of 
Exports (+) 
Imports (— 


+3848, 778, 322 
— 38,758, 816 
+ 14, 665, 274 
+131, 814, 604 
+112, 955, 801 


+234, 108, 594 
+361, 472, 800 
+268, 256, 906 
+143, 924, 299 
+141, 470, 440 


— 120, 650, 245 
— 125,331, 731 
— 28,537,926 
-++ 45,299,340 
+134, 269,478 


+142, 836,731 
+187, 621,328 
+315, 318, 408 
+203, 225, 455 
+171, 232,779 


+184, 866, 179 
+111, 266, 873 
+191, 662, 891 
+741, 224,113 


3,001, 352, 279]|+-1, 266, 275, 389 


3, 483, 098, 612-1, 724, 200, 415 
3, 267, 424, 288]-+-1, 681, 649, 146 


2,339,165, 847 


+411, 886, 445 


2,811, 790,410) +237, 846,285 
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2.—Trade of Canada, by Continents, 1939, and 1945-47 


Norre.—The percentages for 1945 and 1946 are distorted somewhat by the inclusion in the import figures 
of Canadian military equipment returned from overseas. 


1939 1945 1946 1947 
Continent | | J 
$000,000 | p.c. $000,000} p.c. $000,000] p.ec. $000,000) p.c. 
Imports 
Europe— 

United Kingdom........ 114-0 15-2 140-5 8-9 201-4 10-4 189-4 7-4 
Other Huropes-.-aeee 37-1 4.9 18-6 1-2 39-7 2-1 57-7 2-2 

North America— 
United Statess.... 2.2. 496-9 66-1 1, 202-4 75:8 1, 405-3 72-9 1,974-7 76-7 
Other North America... 17-1 2-3 76-9 4-8 93- 4-9 110-3 4-3 
SoucghrAmoencaense seca 21-1 2-8 56-7 3-6 79-6 4-] 102-1 4-0 
INGTSMEIR Toh. eee eit eee 38-1 5-1 40-4 2-5 47-9 2-5 87-3 3-4 
OCeanlag tien Lao ee eros 18-6 2-5 28-5 1-8 35-7 1-9 30-0 1-1 
ATARI ELS te Saya eee mic es 8-2 1-1 21-8 1-4 23-8 1-2 22-6 0-9 
Totals, Imports ieee. Wo1-1 100-0 | 1,585-8 | 100-0 | 1,927-3 | 100-0 | 2,574-1 100-0 

Exports (Domestic) 
Europe— 

United Kingdom........ 328-1 35°5 963-2 29-9 597-5 25-8 751-2 27-1 
Other!Huropersac eon 57-9 6-3 406-0 12-6 334-4 14- 372-3 13-4 

North America— 
United Statess..-e--o.0: 380-4 41-1 1,197-0 Bye 887-9 38-4 1, 034-2 37-3 
Other North America 28-7 3-1 108-6 3-4 122-6 5:3 164-1 5-9 
SOUGMPAIMErICAd a. weenie: 16-2 1:8 47-6 1-5 77-2 3:3 111-5 4-0 
AASlas ee ees eee eee 44-8 4.8 336-7 10-5 128-8 5-6 133-0 4-8 
OGeania Monten rec ee 46-1 5-0 55-6 1-7 57:6 2-5 102-9 3-7 
FAERICS tein napa eet het ers 22-7 2-4 103-6 Ba) 106-2 4-6 105-7 3:8 
Totals, Exports..... 924-9 100-0 3,218-3 100-0 2,012-2 | 160-0 | 2,774-9 100-0 


3.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1939, 1946 and 1947 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1947 


Ranks : 
—--— ——— Country 1947 1946 | 1939 
1939 | 1946 | 1947 
$000 $000 $000 
imports 
1 il 1 United: States Sys ae <a eae ee eae 1, 974, 679 1, 405, 297 496, 898 
2 2 2 Wnitede Kingdom teense. eee aa 189,370 201, 433 114, 007 
27 4 3 ‘Wenezuela t2)., Sed ace ek eee eee 46, 688 26, 886 1,943 
5 3 AyG MIM Giae. JeOR i Sk Ee ee BO hen ne ee 42,250 27,877 10, 358 
31 10 OAR Or oye SPM AMO a Mr bamn ch ede ts Bartle ms ey Bell Be 2370 13, 228 889 
12 8 ORE) pAroentinaie® Meee OE sees, Che ot ae wD 17, 961 14,372 4,406 
37 7 TOA SMECXICO +. A ROP A ND Ale eae ee 16, 980 14,610 479 
3 19 8 British Malasanwsn eer eee Maes nee 16, 908 5, 871 13, i145 
4 5 Ot" #Australia. BU Nap anew 6 ee eee 7 eel eee 14, 222 19, 754 11, 269 
29. 9 1074), ; Brazil 5 ee Neen ee eee OV eet eee eee 13, 888 14,018 Died LL 
7 11 11 British" Guiandaee eee ee eee 12,358 12,187 6, 891 
19 13 12 Switzerlandey da wih hs eee eee aie ot eee eS 11,941 11,148 3, 459 
18 28 13 Ceylon: 2s. ae 5 OCP eo eee tee 11, 653 3,745 3, 562 
13 12 14 News Zealand. 22a acs oe a ee 10, 831 11,956 4, 266 
8 25 $5+-7) {Belov eye, AA ee ee a ee. 10, 120 4,429 6, 772 
- 32 16 Guatemalan s Nee. See Seen ee Fer aaa 9,488 2,928 164 
26 16 17 INewfound andes aed cbse. dent ane «been ee 9, 427 9, 268 1,955 
10 15 18 Colombiagke See eee LE eee Pe ee 8 ee 9,197 9,708 5, 487 
9 23 19 ETancd eR? Baek. Meee ote ae abe 8, 755 4,610 6, 028 
- 30 20 Netherlands West) Indies)... .20.8...2.6-e.« «22% 8, 648 3,186 270 
~ 18 21 DominicaneRenublic neat eee 8, 186 7,126 16 
- 38 22 Philippmerislands ..¢ee.cee eee emia eee 8,063 2,058 451 
15 20 23 Barbad dsteiet Aan eels Cee eee ee meee TAG 5, 548 3, 874 
22 29 24 British BastrAiricas bee. cee bee fee 7,683 3, 603 2,626 
- 6 25 FLOnduras Ma aoe ous hacieeatannn cet ee eee 6, 999 1p,o%e 17 


= | 21 26° NOGOld COBst oo vice eet ape ovat toe erm 6, 493 5,381 251 
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3.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1939, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


Ranks 


ot SU Aa Sales Country 1947 1946 1939 
1939 ) 1946 | 1947 
$’000 $000 $000 
Imports—concluded 
12 14 Dae PURINIICH ©, cotoaetrete Ise a 5 isin ate Mae wae Cr tee 6,371 10, 484 4,357 
21 26 28 TINIAN GELODAPO. ee... vee ace bench « 5, 654 4, 137 2,668 
33 49 29 INGEWAS2S cree tees tees sitios. aerator cae 4,999 836 680. | 

14, ily 30 British SOMb cA Levene. ne cc: cvetys meres tome inc 4,257 7,892 3,991 
Totals, Above 30 Countries............ 25525,996 | 1,879,149 712,240 
Grand Totals, Imports................ 2,573,944 | 1,927,279 751,056 


Exports (Domestic) 


1 1 1 TTI EO StAbeS. cv Re hoon «Lae score apes Res 1,034, 226 887, 941 380, 392 
2 2 2 United Iingdomns ;setes. cco eee 751,198 597, 506 328, 099 
12 3 3 IBAA COs AOR Rete ae sles tae ks tae sac a oo cee 81,058 74, 380 6,973 
5 4 4 BITS Sout AITICA. oh pete ae mecha ws comb ees 67, 139 68, 633 17, 965 
3 9 Hite | PAUISLT AAEM bine eee cote Nhs, caterer he kaets 60, 294 38,194 32,029 
10 10 6 | Netherlands....... SO COREE: CoD eon RaL ers aire 55, 940 33, 883 7,357 
8 8 ff Newioundland.. = $423.05. eeAae eo. Uae erene 55, 085 38, 229 8, 506 
11 5 Seu PISC LST UII, CRETE aS cot eR PRs a Nee Be oes So sete 52,749 63, 626 7,261 
13 6 hotel hal Rava hist See ihe Pere 8, iag Meee to Ay. | Sr 42,947 49,046 | - 5, 166 
6 17 10 INew: Zealan din s.5.ts res. iin Saas oo tes eee 37,386 16, 110 11,954 
23 13 11 lire Aid ate jl eee ae 0 Se A) Se ee a 35, 688 20, 387 2,231 
22 7 02 elie. Herta ceey. =) tential ns of eee ae Noles RE RES 34, 984 42,915 2,636 
18 20 13 ATOONLING Se He. cence ae eon aa 31,697 14, 039 4,117 
14 11 PAS razil< , cc weed, cee hs SRA Ns. od Cees ee 31,660 24, 602 4,407 
17 15 ide ie brinidad ang Lobazors.. wv aes oan coe 26, 354 19, 140 4,211 
7 14 16 ENOL WAVE ee oie cee oles REO Se EN eat 20, 320 19, 267 10, 904 | 
15 18 eee UATIATOA AAT Pree aT ee ee re oe eee 18,214 * 15,500 4,313 
19 32 NSIS B ITO eee. Laken ee, id WAAR DD ee 17, 598 7,956 3,597 | 
16 26 19 ORAS (ols ney Sh ana eee arp erie sraebe odccte soa ie cai cite 17, 461 9,133 4,284 
36 12 be |e OLAN CU RAT a WS Ge eee 3.2. Re eo reat Sloe 15,380 22501 fs 1,280 
22 30 21 SWwabzenlan Gees ee oe, a eee ee ee ae 14,196 8, 636 1, 850 
- 24 DO Al ZECHOSG VA Klaas this iag nits oheetae ao cata 13,779 9, 871 181 
25 21 23 WIGHEZUCIA Node cont atin tate oe Sana eke aa 12,989 11,086 1, 702 
19 23 oe ae VL CRTCO a meet coe. cc Pheths «Ac cen Nata ones 11,701 10, 536 3, 004 
~ 19 De MON DL. MACE: . Sy oee.. cde el ae. ce ee er 10, 922 15, 086 369 
23 29 Zomelelpilippine Islands, go. ties. cds science sant 10, 448 8,901 1,819 
30 33 a [LOE TC LS HY eT ATID see foes se emt tes oleic woe ee 10, 273 7,109 1,586 
24 28 28) sIAGOLOMpIa Meer Nese Se Meas dees hes eee oer: 9,950 8, 930 1,781 
29 36 DO AB AT DAC OS thes nein Cetin eee cane o pees 9, 063 6, 205 1,604 
- 42 Sues BIONLINO Oe ge hears Sheree tel dhe eiaes Fakes 8,473 3, 562 230 
Totals, Above 30 Countries............ 2,599,172 | 2,152,910 861,808 ! 
Grand Totals, Exports............... 2,774,902 2,312,215 924,926 


4.—Total Imports, by Countries, 1941-47, with Averages, 1935-39 


Thousands of Dollars 


Country Aver- aig 
age 1941 1942 1943. 1944 1945 1946 1947 


1935-39 


British Countries 


United Kingdom.......... 124,047] 219,419] 161,113) 134,965) 110,599} 140,517] 201,433} 189,370 
bipos Sines A. EE. 69 157 70 2 3 9 53 76 
Sn? FEV eso pee Se 4 3 24 2 3 2h Nil Nil 
Africa, British East....... 2,683 Zap 3,477 1,174 1,081 1, 539 3, 603 7, 683 
Southern Rhodesia........ 316 494 301 1,146 356 542 93 181 
Northern Rhodesia........|) 29 
Union of South Africa. .... ALY 4,182 4,732 a dO 5, 551 8, 433 7, 892 4,228 
Other British South Africa. |! 1 
EV) 00 Ge): Cy RRL ee RP 701 Pala 2, 653 1 70} 1, 758 6,367 5, 381 6, 493 
ING Ere rae tr hic. fak elas.» « 370 723 579 951 2,402 3,422 4,772 2,149 


1 Less than $500. 
631—57 
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4.—Total Imports, by Countries, 1941-47, with Averages, 1935-39—continued 


Country 


British Countries—concl. 


Sterra:Leone: £2... heck. 
Other British West Africa. . 
British Sudantepar sucha 


Coylon et ieee teen 
British Malaya............ 
Other British East Indies. . 
Brush G So OBES See 


Betas Ney cree a eee 


Islands.co0 hae eksce 


Hong olcong ts osera eas ore 
Malta sciisoes cle aes cete 
Newfoundland, . i Meade eect 
Australis s.crest. ceca 
Pay ite sen ros oo RUSS Beast. 
New Zealand. Beco ke ee ae 


Totals, British Countries 


Foreign Countries 


AD YSSINID 7 are Lae oe ice: 
Albania SAE oy Sea ee 


Belgium 
Belgian Congommrcs-ccen 
Bolivia ic.0 0051 Rowe eet 


Madagascait 3: a ee 


1 Less than $500. 


Aver- 


age 
1935-39 


3 
357 


?Ex-bond. 


1941 


Thousands of Dollars 


1942 


243,077 


1943 


238, 631 


1944 


220,304 


1945 


1946 


271, 668 


1947 


194,961 
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4.—Total Imports, by Countries, 1941-47, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Thousands of Dollars 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


———— ee ee ey ee ee ee ee 


Pbaly-tepien stele we seen os beso 2,403 442 12 3 1 1 2,704 3, 872 
HERI OL Se Ghee. wo 4 wis apie oes 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 il 
Other Italian Africa...... 1 s oe ‘ S 1 4 

JODO S sets xs bes oA alow se 4,649 2,338 1, 0452 7? MG Nil 3 350 
KiGrea cena ch cs aealdree es 1 Nil Nil ef & Nil Nil 

WRG VIG cc ps oe ten cosas 11 Nil 1 * sf cs is 

Ori cl chy t: ley oes Ae, ee 14 1 1 id 12 60 25 

MTGIOANIAY coc 85.0 diace aie ate 4 Nil Nil ad Nil Nil Nil Nil 

Mericos mete eosicimn <7 667 1, 896 4,970} 12,503} 18,119} 13,508} 14,610) 16,980 

MGEOCCG:". Fan Fas coetante ee 32 Nil Nil Nil Nil 111 18 

Netherlands cat gf a. bites occ 3, 984 135 36 472 51 401 2,497 3, 530 
Netherlands East Indies.. 800 4,596 1,141 1232 22 18 57 200 
Netherlands Guiana...... 1 636 1,920 6, 998 1,109) Nil 59 519 
Netherlands West Indies.. 150 912 877 976 508 830 3,186 8, 648 

INIGRTAGUSi aaeves cook aw ee 1 1 10 218 1 1 29 87 

IN DEW AVcs okctaaick oa oc cise khe 742 3 Nil Nil Nil 641 836 4,999 

IPBMATOR, So tieat cee «bi waters ake 32 388 156 78 6 Varoe 38 2,107 

Paraguay @ fa sc 'oes sos stele <i 62 106 559 560 208 241 264 232 

host tATON') eG cctaaens sie: 126 176 71 10 27 406 274 299 

Pe Can ee he crak at 3,554 2, 833 936 692 95 149 847 407 

Philippine Estands.. 8... sss 563 761 106) Nil Nil 1 2,058 8, 063 

EL GUESTI CLs train eae ciehs cices 185 1 1 ss cS Nil 3 

Porbival sess at eas wks 265 570 450 557 1,308 1, 658 2,188 1,409 
Azores and Madeira...... 157 155 105 89 47 63 241 655 
Portuguese Africa........ 15 188 356 91 128 306 510 392 
Portugese Asia........... il Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 

ROUMANIA Aik fot os ecoatels ote 96 OS a uy KS id 1 

SLVACOL sce aes res «+ hire sls 1¢ 431 794 1,208 2,561 1, 502 2,428 1,342 

SOB tie idtae eek Loy ostored. ot 989 520 406 908 3,024 4,353 4,484 3,002 
Ganary Jslands.:.,...ss.0+ 10 6 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 
Spanish Africa............ Nil Nil Nil ss ad as 1 Nil 

DS WOUelscaa th scrent tal sarees 2,044 670 79 2 24 1, 093 3, 681 3, 184 

Bead a Mo Sena ae 3,110 4,004 3; oy 8, 752 4,766 7,863) 11,149) 11,941 

Pair aatinct ahenaiel sexist oes 8 

Thailand (Stam) cctcere cates 84 30 3 Nil Nil Nil 12 28 

PMkey a cisternae site 293 42 40 14 2 277 1,880 2,672 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
RDU HCSaase ens acaiae ace 341 

oe SLATES ccoha secs oat 418, cc 1,004, 498/1, 304, G20 184035 a2 1,447, rt il 202, ae ie 405, 2 1,974, a 

PEG Nt Ek ee 
American Virgin Islands.. 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 32 6 
GUT Aes Wee ee oo bei 1 ss ss ef “ 50 Nil 
Higiwait aoctorssies.c oes Dayeae 186 83 4 3 1 6 346 709 
PUCrLO ICONS ease oti hee 13 il 24 17 67 51 198 270 

Urngtiay. oad co ees 180 688 ieole 551 ' 248 95 618 321 

V.ENEZUCIA. ras c's. clo a ee e's 1,662 6, 527 9,274 6,004 13; 826]. 17, 267 26, 886 46, 688 

SVUgOslAVidebaacnt: «ssa oe 99 22 Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 23 

Totals, Foreign Countries| 489,621/1,088,850/1,370,465|1, 496, 446/1,538,544/1,314, 107|1,586,778|2, 219, 550 

Grand Totals........ 684, 582|1,448,792|1, 644, 24211, 735, 077 (1,758, 89811, 585, 77511, 927, 279|2,573,944 
1 Less than $500. 2 Ex-bond. 


5.—Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1941-47, with Averages, 1935-39 


Thousands of Dollars 


Country Aver- 
age 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
1935-39 
British Countries 

United Kingdom.......... 353,741] 658,228) 741,717|1, 032, 647|1,235,030) 963,288} 597,506} 751,198 
“PTE Soa Se ae, 3, 861 1,932 4,81 6 4, 985 11,971 14, 278 7,956 17, 598 
ON Pe Se ee 109 84 50 79 127 156 256 1, 602 
‘Africa, British East....... 789 8, 898 5, 067 18, 707 6, 209 3, 787 2,220 4, 682 
Southern Rhodesia........ 970 3, 042 1, 247 1,386 1,187 2,008 8, 284 7,369 
Northern Rhodesia........ 450 


Union of South Africa..... 15,457) 36,095) 27,543) 35,611} 23,597; 31,593) 68,633 66, ee 
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5.—Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1941-47, with Averages, 1935-39—continued 


Country 


INTZETIS. een tees et oe 


Other British West Africa. . 
British Sudanmeac) perce 


British Mala vans uence 
Other British East Indies 
Batsh G Senet tonal 


peclies See coe reno 


[slander see 


PELL en emanations 2 


Totals, British Countries 


Foreign Countries 
ADYSSINIAW Aree eer ee 
Afghanistan ns. mee nee 
Albania RARE I er 


AUStLL Ae ert ane on 
elginm 4 Mere. te sis he oon 


Bolivia Bee eae 


Denmark: ee. Cee ee 


ESCUACL Ore a aanie ce 


Hance rere ee aye 


Madagascarwe ene 
(bt. Pierre and Miquelon. . 
Germany. eee tweens 


1 Less than $500. 


SS 
_ 
for) 
i) 
=) 


Thousands of Dollars 


1944 


1941 1942 1943 
68 414 553 
722 984 2,062 
348 1,147 3,565 
483 1, 851 1, 434 

1 Nil Nil 
39 128 224 
38,037| 167,884} 134, 576 

2,713 434] Nil 
341 1,325 7,364 

9,630 3,168} Nil 

5} Nil e 
2,903 2, 802 2,011 
5, 543 6, 132 5, 740 
279 163 227 
3,211 1, 761 2,955 
8, 465 6, 881 8, 986 
15,152} 14,756} 13,706 
3, 736 2,931 4,365 
2 27 62 
1 6 18 

3,057 3 Nil 
10 40 990 
31,874; 50,832) 43,473 
37,290} 78,866} 46,686 
433 324 297 
9,981} 30,336} 28,114 
2 5 22 
1,038 180 816 


1 Nil 1 
Ns aha lett 
Heaps 4,165 3,677 
Nil ii ial 
683 2; 612 2,781 
430 261 198 
8,097 Soy ate: 4, 964 
Nil Nil Nil 
1,788 1,059 1,028 
6, 599 7, 803 1 
1,792 1, 215 1,338 
290 218 174 
2,529 Par AWE 2,416 
Nit] Na] Ni 
281 414 336 
260 152 125) 
162 250 215 
79,195} 213,128] 188,664 
Nil Ni il 
83 “ce “ce 
Nil “ae it4 
159 612 Tae 
6} Nil Nil 
31 63 66 
24 140 24 
181 40 49 
Nil Nil 618 
374 585 542 
Nil Nil Nil 


580 
Nil 


1945 


737 
2, 724 


1946 


784 
6, 867 


1947 
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5.—Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1941-47, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Country Aver- 
age 
1935-39 


194i 


Thousands of Dollars 


1944 1945 


1946 


— 


1947 


ee ey | ee 


Foreign Countries—concl. 


KSTEOCEM eR ee ticle cde ole 1,142 
AS REL OTOL A rchcyat diet etom sve esis 117 
Le Phas, Styl Rees SRI Rea 131 
POM OUPAS etek acronis le 159 
RUN GA LY, eto ttc eee 4 
Toolnnids.os Sl SE eet. 28 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)....... 1s 
Mhalyrvet rece Sek rae nk 2,785 
TTD OLit eet sine cas 8 
Other Italian Africa...... 2 
VANAIS tere Ae en hak coe 21, 880 
USGred focaccia 
MAUVE eas Ae cacti bee 243 
A Diievcra te Wes ens Sn 17 
MEE UA he See ete che ee hols 196 
NEB xa CO ea ini ak ae oe ee 2,630 
IMGrOCEO NRE ioc sete en. 711 
Netherlands 200-81. ess. 10, 062 
Netherlands East Indies. . 801 
Netherlands Guiana...... 49 
Netherlands West Indies. 176 
INIGCAT AGUA cicjok = acco Wre,eis ese 72 
UN OE Wi Maen iets Gere ACs 7,247 
AN AMA eee eve aites eek 316 
PArAcunyiice cari Lcrerae er 8 
Wersias(ran)cses ice ee cee 118 
POM teen. 1,072 
Philippine Islands......... 1, 523 
Oland seek Gonnctetraee so 805 
‘Bortugaleeews sees ee 170 
Azores and Madeira...... 8 
Portuguese Africa........ 1,675 
Portuguese Asia.......... 1 
ROUMIaNIa eee. cbs ce on oe 52 
ALVA Oneonta sarees 69 
SDAIN REE te Noe ae aes 495 
Canary Islands........... 17 
Spanish Africa............ 9 
SWEMONG an etme cictechistehcs,< 0 3, 593 
SWIEZELIAN GIs oo:<shelotects arc 948 
SEO h bathe. sven Scat eg eae a ae 80 
Thailand (Siam).......... 22 
MIE KG Vee eee sii Stowe e Ls 388 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
FREDUDICR cate e ce ever lice 336 
WnitediStates: oi. joensen. 321, 294 
DATES) FoR ae aes ear aera 154 
American Virgin Islands.. 42 
LRTI tee hoor keh tks 2 
LaWall me ce se tae. 1, 207 
LEXTIETAI7ONE RO (00) ae oe a 425 
ROENO UA es oiacs Soe ee 310 
SAREE ATG) HES A 1,139 
PYAISOSIA VIA ob wiccldovecases 18 


28 
1,497 
2 

123 
17 


5,331 
599, 713 


1942 1943 
2,423 6, 150 
243 242 
390 279 
242 123 
Nil Nil 
2,708 2,164 
20,159) 22,067 
Nil 8, 815 
a pom 
ni | Ni 
12 18 
Nil Nil 
5, 584 8,330 
5 7 
Nil Ni 
548 £ 
128 133 
3,474 484 
185 215 
Nil Nil 
765 735 
2 15 
124 446 
1,026 767 
Nil Nil 
6é “ce 
343 888 
Nil 
185 120 
Nil Nil 
196 155 
11 169 
Nil 45 
ce 5 
9 44 
6,270 11,580 
28 69 
Nil Nil 
412 14, 452 


36,603} 57,660 


885, 5238/1, 149, 233/1, 301, 322}1, 196, 977 
246 278 223 


89 
54 24 
1 1 
933 2,907 
870 1,279 
884 843 
797 736 
Nil Nil 


8, 574 25, 563 
349 424 
505 612 
114 188 

Nil 1 
2,654 3,681 
5, 747 3,494 

160, 118 89, 470 
Nil 19 
49 

Nil Nil 

ce ce 
19 84 

Nil Nil 

6, 273 8,165 

1,282 9,192 

1 39,970 

Nil 856 
195 174 
329 799 
251 317 

Nil 7, 842 
673 1,006 

30 44 

1,005 1,816 

1,339 3, 957 

Nil 2,153 

‘s 9, 249 
620 2,356 

69 21 
381 812 
1 

Nil Nil 

275 386 
90 992 

Nil 49 

fel 
16 4,169 
16, 129 10, 922 
67 630 

Nil Nil 
7,064 7Al 


103,264] 58,820 


8 18 
1 5 
1,956] 3,984 
1,971] 2,301 
1,331 1, 857 
1,810] 4,053 


Nil 11,710 


9, 739 

928 
1,121 

624 
1, 063 
3, 123 
3,231 


20, 387 
Nil 


1,027 
126 
Nil 


1,618 


17,705 
887, 941 
276 

110 

5 

2,758 
2,926 
2, 671 
11,086 
12, 030) 


11,700 
1, 447 


55, 940 
5, 807 
826 

1, 844 


590 
20, 320 
1, 882 
153 
946 

3, 695 
10, 448 
15,380 


3, 502 
392 


17,461 
14, 196 
2,546 

415 
2,229 


4, 866 
1,034, 226 
300 

160 

199 


3, 299 
2,605 


3,371 
12, 989 
6,729 


Totals, Foreign Countries| 437,092 


Grand Totals.......... 884, 536)/1, 621, 003/2,363,773/2,971,475/3, 439, 953/35, 218,330)/2,312, 215 2,774,902 


1 Less than $500. 
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6.—Trade with the British Empire and Foreign Countries, Significant Years, 
1886-1947 


Canadian Trade with — 


United United Other British Other Foreign 
Flariand tear a Kingdom States Empire Countries 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
ota ota ota otal 
$’000’000 $’000’000 $’000’000 $’000’000 
Imports ‘ 

Ended Mar. 31— 
SSG eaee anil pe a stone srateiessts 39-0 40-7 42-8 44.6 2-4 2-5 11-8 12-2 
IEE DA, Sea ie, Stn RAO el ote 42-0 37-7 52-0 46-7 2-3 2-1 15-2 13-5 
SOG Soe vetns,« clei tae eatewls 32-8 31-2 53-5 50-8 2-4 2-2 16-6 15-8 
TU) te ee ae IB ee aaa 42-8 24-1 107-4 60-3 3°8 22 23-9 13-4 
LODGIAMe Aa otieee ile s Akos 69-2 24-4 169-3 59-6 14-6 5+1 30-7 10-9 
1 ep c5 Pi Rm en 5 Te 109-9 24-3 275-8 60-8 19-5 4-4 47-4 10-5 
TOU G Saat! Act oer ate 77-4 15-2 370°9 73-0 27-8 5:5 32-1 6-3 
ODT ance peace. c michaioeiovevars 214-0 17°3 856-2 69-0 52-0 4-2 118-0 9-5 

Ended Dec. 31— 
LODGE. FG haat ea 164-7 16-3 668-7 66-3 49-9 5-0 125-0 12-4 
1 KS PANE SR a Rat es see 194-8 15-0 893-6 68-8 62-3 4-8 148-3 11-4 
1930 ee eee een 162-6 16-1 653-7 64-8 65-2 6:5 127-0 12-6 
NY Ai eR AU 147-3 18-2 490-5 60-7 89-3 11-0 81-8 10-1 
1103 Dies, Taine ae co oes se slate 114-0 15-2 496-9 66-1 74-9 10-0 65-3 8-7 
LOT ee ete cee oc, Anta ta: ahs 219-4 15-1 | 1,004-5 69-4 140-5 9-7 84-4 5-8 
TEU, DARSR in, Ae one SP os erty 161-1 9-8 | 1,304-7 79°3 112-7 6-9 65-8 4-0 
1943 + WMS or rue he 135-0 7-7 | 1,423-7 82-1 103-7 6-0 72-8 4-2 
DAA es Pes oe ce Ara tade mate curs 110-6 6-3 | 1,447-2 82-3 109-8 6-2 91-3 5-2 
OA Binley evita ete cere ay 140-5 8-9 | 1,202-4 75:8 131-2 8-2 111-7 7-1 
TO4GY Pe es ieee he cog 201-4 10-4 | 1,405-3 72-9 139-1 7:2 181-5 9-4 
1A Ve oes Obi 189-4 7-4 | 1,974-7 76-7 165-0 6-4 244-9 9-5 
Exports (Domestic) 

Ended Mar. 31— 
TSS6e.ere ASR Als homey Bake 36-7 47-2 34-3 44-1 3-3 4-2 3:5 4-5 
TSO SAR ae eee 43-2 48-8 37-7 42-6 3-9 4-4 3°8 4-2 
1806 ethan We tee tee 62-7 57-2 37-8 34-4 4-0 3-7 5-2 4-7 
TOOLS haere GON, bree net 92-9 52-3 68-0 38-3 7-9 4-5 8-7 4-9 
1 GO Gee ce Ch a a ae 127-5 54-2 83-5 35-5 11-0 4-6 13-5 5-7 
TOUS iia eae Ula ae ee 132-2 48-2 104-1 38-0 16-8 6-1 21-2 7-7 
NOUG eer h toasts tv tis hocteesboes 451-9 60-9 201-1 27+1 30-7 4-2 58-0 7-8 
LOD Mice Sato Neen 312-8 26-3 542-3 45-6 90-6 7:6 243-4 20-5 

Ended Dee. 31— 
9 2Gr eRe ee hee ee 459-2 36-4 457-9 36-3 95-7 7-6 248-4 19-7 
102.9 os 8, eRe er che Ieee 290-3 25-2 492-7 42-8 105-0 9-1 264-4 22-9 
TOS OPER ise aaa BY CaN aha 235-2 27-2 373-4 43-3 81-1 9-4 173-9 20-1 
LOST seat it cs ee eee 402-1 40-3 360-0 36-1 104-2 10-4 131-1 13-2 
T9SQ) SMeiet sheets air yeti 3828-1 35-5 380-4 41-1 102-7 11-1 113-7 12-3 
POAT, mee Ae RD ere 658-2 40-6 599-7 37-0 220-4 13-6 142-6 8-8 
1 OE Dee pt an aca REE Jal 741-7 31-4 885-5 37-5 412-1 17-4 324-4 13-7 
104 Se eect eee eee eet 1, 032-6 384-8 | 1,149-2 38-7 369-0 12-4 420-6 14-2 
1944 mar tote eee ia soe 1, 235-0 85-9 | 1,301°3 37°8 385-4 11-2 518-2 15-1 
1945 cue a reece 963-2 29-9 | 1,197-0 37-2 523-6 16-3 5384-5 16-6 
1 OAGs eerie oe rie eae op: 597-5 25-8 887-9 38-4 307-2 13-3 519-6 22-4 
WO4 ur eet t ae tare state 751-2 27-1 | 1,034-2 37-3 417-3 15-0 572-2 20-6 


1 See p. 886 re Canadian military equipment returned. The percentages are considerably distorted 
by this factor in 1945 and 1946. With the military equipment excluded, the percentages become: 1945, 
7:8, 76-7, 8-4, 7-1; 1946, 7-6, 75-3, 7-4, 9-7. 


At p. 890 of the 1947 edition of the Year Book it was pointed out tbat statistics 
of dutiable and free imports from Brivish Empire and foreign countries together 
with ad valorem rates of duty collected were not then available but would be given 
in this edition. 
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Tables 7 and. 8 show such dutiable and free imports for 1946-47 with the 
proportions and ad valorem rates from 1939-47, 


7.—Dutiable and Free Imports from Principal British Empire and Foreign 
Countries, 1946 and 1947 


Country 


British Countries 


Pe 


Other British South Africa. . 
Gold Coast ae Tees Sie, 85 ARE 


re OVUM send ate tren ces saa Sh 


BOTTOMS oh cce Credle ec 


TD AmIBICa se 1ibtecw a die ee boars 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 
Other British West Indies. . 
Newfoundland.............. 
PATS EP ES oe poe a Was eee eietea er 
1 UNG apd reo OER eae eI 


France..... Shee, LVI Soke so 


Portuga 
RIV RGOIG? ih. aha. ys Uigsinene 


eo 


Turke 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

UCD DLICS Te uk.s.< Nate anes 
WOGIGA SLALES: sho eles ch Stein 
NVSTIOZ OID © 1s 0) ola lies, oc ke dw dare 


Dutiable 


Imports, 1946 


Free 


Total 


Dutiable 


Imports, 1947 


Free 


Total 


—_——— | | 


51, 595, 424 
12, 209 
7,572 
91, 648 


| 631, 861 


3,417,370 
1, 845, 541 
11, 300, 711 
3, 602, 563 


11, 227, 909 
1, 705, 023 
10, 086, 060 
675, 514 
5,393, 6382 
5,093, 366 
927,014 
121, 941 
183, 659 
2,732, 260 
2,255, 752 
133, 495 

1, 486, 508 
2,079, 892 
5,993, 795 
1, 659, 967 
2, 847, 284 
736, 289 


356, 296 
921, 708, 697 
110, 614 


149, 837,796 
41, 237 
3,595, 894 
1,396 


7, 259, 764 
1,963, 719 


2, 926, 003} 


16, 576, 665 
2,774 

5, 867, 912 
100, 530 
11, 872, 898 
5,049, 458 
8, 206, 777 
3,499, 433 
725, 157 
9,173, 204 
18, 327, 841 
3, 122,491 
11, 845, 497 


3, 144,304 
2,723, 841 
3, 932, 235 
1, 645, 725 
4,314, 784 
8, 134, 354 

37,101 

34, 694 
6, 943, 023 
1, 877; 589 

671, 836 
15, 439, Sala 


624’ 332 
8, 616, 143 
837, 021 
338, 312 


3, 485, 589 
76, 228 


125 


1,163, 1 1,519, 34, 
483,588, 002)1, 405, 296, 699|1,327,496,834 


201, 433, 220 
53, 446 

3, 603, 466 

, 044 


7, 891, 625 


5,381, 089 
4,771, 544 
27, 877,376 
3, 745, 337 
5, 871,331 

121, 658 
12, 186, 896 
5, 548, 102 
10, 483, 862 
4, 136, 895 

787, 922 
9, 268,151 
19, 753, 939 
3, 122, 569 
11, 955, 536 


14,372,213) | 
4,428, 864]* 
14, 018, 295 
2,321, 239 
9, 708, 416 
13, 227, 720 
964, 115 
156, 635 
7,126, 682 
4, 609, 849 
2,927, 588 
15, 572, 523 
1, 489, 206 
2, 704, 224 
14, 609, 938 
2,496, 988 
3, 185, 596 
835, 595 
38, 048 
2,058, 151 
2,188, 043 
2,427, 782 
4,484, 445 
3, 681, 277 
11, 148, 980 
1, 880, 499 


421 


26,775,260) 26, ‘885, 874 


76, 498, 936 
27, 261 
655, 463 
71, 522 
26,370 
653, 510 
152 


3,517, 542 
1, 617, 954 
12,383, 112 
9, 382, 868 
192,334 
9,918 
2,545, 840 
2, 480 
2,372, 857 
748, 742 
80, 733 
50, 216 
2,049, 353 
1, 698, 623 
1,325, 281 


14, 672, 497 
5, 437, 696 
7, 432, 460 
1, 178, 860 
6, 038, 948 
7, 956, 819 
3,359, 779 

186, 039 
1, 084, 552 
5, 340, 186 
9, 389, 583 
2,994, 598 
1,500,372 
2,852, 759 
4,722,796 


10, 745, 979 
2, 650, 364 


792 
345, 531 


112, 870, 919 


3,574, 015 
‘Nil 


2,975, 585 

531, 048 
29, 866, 693 
2, 269, 712 
16, 716, 060 


12, 173, 119 
2,479, 240 
9, 506, 088 


15, 794, 631 
285, 064 

1, 268, 732 
7,101, 130 
Sra tane 
, 467 

4, on 389 
1, 200 


ui 019, 497 


12, 256, 728 
925, 729 


z, 194, 809 
,407 


146, 328 


189, 369, 855 
54 


42; 249, 805 
11, 652, 580 
16, 908, 394 
56, 788 
12,357,575 
7,775, 651 
6,371, 259 
5, 654, 344 
814, 420 
9,426, 513 
14, 222, 472 
4,177, 863 
10, 831, 369 


Se ee ee ee. ee 


17, 961,099 
10, 120, 449 
13, 887, 719 
2,303,781 
9,196, 741 
23, 751, 450 
3, 644, 843 
1,454, 771 
8, 185, 682 
8, 755, 394 
9, 488, 000 
6, 998, 987 
1,501, 572 
3, 872, 256 
16, 979, 524 
3, 529, 508 
8, 647, 594 
4,998, 641 
2,107, 220 
8,063; 154 
1,409, 252 
1,341, 873 
3,002, 836 
3, 184, 486 
11, 940, 788 
2,671, 771 


181, 120 


647, 182, 344/1,974,679,178 
46,342,440) 46, 687,971 


—_—_— | | | | | 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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8.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty Collected and Percentage Proportions of 
Imports from the United Kingdom and from the United States to Totals of 


Dutiable and Free Imports, 1939-47. 


Nore.—Figures for the fiscal years 1868-1938 are given at p. 532 of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Average Ad Average Ad 
Wear Valorem Rates | Dutiable| Free Per- Valorem Rates |Dutiable| Free Per- 
of Duty on— to to centage of Duty on— to to centage 
—_—_—_—— Total Total of All Total Total of All 
Dutiable| Total |Dutiable}| Free | Imports | Dutiable| Total |Dutiable} Free | Imports 
Imports | Imports Imports | Imports 
p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1939. 27-0 12-4 12-3 19-0 15-2 21-3 13-0 70:7 60-1 66-2 
1940. 24-8 8-4 9-3 21-4 14-9 20-3 12-4 78-0 58-0 68-8 
1941. 23-4 4-7 6-0 24-5 15-1 18-8 11-6 84-7 53-6 69-3 
1942. 24-2 5-8 5-4 13-2 9-8 19-0 9-2 88-2 72-5 79-3 
1943. 18-7 5-2 4-5 10-8 7:8 18-9 10-0 90-2 74-0 82-1 
1944, 16-3 6-1 4-7 7-9 6:3 18-7 10-2 89-0 75°5 82-3 
1945. 17-6 4-7 4-7 13-1 8-9 19-3 11-1 86-6 64-8 75-8 
1946. 17-5 4-5 4-8 17-7 10-5 19-4 12-7 85-4 57-0 72-9 
1947. 15-9 6-4 4-9 11-3 7-4 19-5 13-1 84-9 64-0 76-7 


Subsection 2.—Trade by Commodities 


The tables in this Subsection provide detailed information about the com- 
position of Canada’s imports and exports, with commodities shown by groups and 


in order of importance for various years. 


§.—Trade, by Main Groups, 1926, 1932, 1939, 1945-47 


Values of Imports 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Values of Domestic Exports 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Group So 
1926 | 1932 |) 1939 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1926 | 1932 | 1939 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
All Countries 
Agricultural and Veget- 
able Products......... 210-7) 97-6] 127-8} 235-6] 310-8] 356-3]) 588-9] 204-1] 220-1) 819-4] 578-5) 683-7 
Animals and Products..| 53:5} 17-5} 32-8] 46-6] 64-2! 86-9! 168-0} 55-6} 131-8} 398-1] 358-5] 331-4 
Fibres and Textiles..... 184-2] 69-0) 100-9} 196-8} 264-1) 390-6 7-1 4-8} 14-4) 56-9} 53-7] 49-3 
Wood and Paper........ 46-4] 22-8! 33-7] 49-8] 69-6] 89-5|| 286-3] 1384-0} 242-5] 488-0} 625-6} 886-2 
Tron and Its Products...} 219-6} 67-3] 183-2) 384-5] 491-1] 762-4] 75-6} 16-3] 63-1] 555-1) 227-5] 273-2 
Non-Ferrous Metals..... 50-8} 22-0] 42-1) 99-1] 120-3} 160-9] 74-7} 44-2] 182-9] 352-5) 247-8) 303-9 
Non-Metallic Minerals..| 152-7] 95-3} 132-8] 265-4] 332-6} 452-2) 27-1 9-7} 29-3] 59-6] 57-3] 74-6 
Chemicals and Allied 
IRroducts:4ss sane ee 31-3} 27-9} 43-7] 79-7] 92-9) 113-1]) 16-5} 11-0} 24-3) 111-3] 67-6} 88-8 
Miscellaneous Commod- 
HtICS St ee ee 1} 33-2] 54-1) 228-3) 181-7} 162-1 17-0} 10-2} 16-5] 377-4| 95-7] 88-7 
Totals, All Countries. |1,008-3) 452-6) 751-1/1,585-8}1,927-3|2,573-9]]1,261-2) 489-9] 924-$|3,218-3/2,312-2|2,774-9 
United Kingdom 
Agricultural and Veget- 
sable Productseerss (a: 37-7| 21-5) 13-0) 4:3 5-7 8-1]| 339-3] 108-8] 94-2] 237-0] 224-3} 319-9 
Animals and Products. . 6-2 2-5 4-3 2-3 4-2 5-6] 73-3} 28-8] 73-6] 226-9) 173-4] 150-9 
Fibres and Textiles..... 72-1) 27-2} 41-2) 48-0) 65-0} 91-2 0-9 1-2 3-5} 14-5 2-3 1-6 
Wood and Paper........ Pte Sen all 1-4 2-1 2-5! 16-4) 12-1] 43-9) 98-5) 85-0) 136-1 
Iron and Its Products...| 15-4} 12-5} 19-3 7-0) 15-4] 27-5 6-9 5-2) 16-0] 162-5) 17-1)" 2157 
Non-Ferrous Metals..... 5-7 3-7 5-1] 16-3] 18-4] 16-1]) 13-8] 15-1} 83-4] 78-4] 82-0} 98-9 
Non-Metallic Minerals..| 10-4] 12-3} 12-0} 10-5] 14-3] 16-7 1-8 1-3 3-4 8-5 4-5 6°5 
Chemicals ‘and Allied 
Productsiie tae tee 5-0} 4-7 7-4, 4-8) 5-7 6-4 3:3 2-9 5-7} . 16-4 3-9 8-1 
Miscellaneous Commod- 
Tleste ee ea ee ee 8-4 5-6 8-7] 45-91) 70-61) 15-2 3°5 2-8} 4-4] 120-5 5-0 7:3 
Totals, United King- 
om 164-7| 93-5| 114-0} 140-5] 201-4] 189-4] 459-2] 178-2| 328-1| 963-2| 597-5| 751-2 


1 Tn large part, returned Canadian military equipment. 
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9.—Trade, by Main Groups, 1926, 1932, 1939, 1945-47—concluded 


Values of Imports Values of Domestic Exports 
(Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 


1926 | 1932 | 1989 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 || 1926 ] 1932 ] 1939 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 


Group 


United States 
Agricultural and Veget- 


able Products......... 97-0) 33-7| 45-4) 122-2) 155-5) 169-7|| 61-1 4-7| 79-5} 279-0} 113-8) 65-8 
Animals and Products..| 35-0 9-7} 16-9} 20-8] 33-9] 57-2] 69-7} 15-3] 44-1] 103-7} 99-0] 94-1 
Fibres and Textiles..... 70:4} 25-5} 41-6} 109-3) 140-2] 217-0 3°3 0-9 2-3} 10-2} 10-4) 10-4 
Wood and Paper........ 39-9} 17-2} 28-7] 46-6] 64-2) 82-7|) 244-1] 105-2] 165-8] 329-3] 447-8] 611-6 
Tron and Its Products...} 196-8} 51-6} 158-1] 375-0} 467-0} 725-9] 10-1 2-1 5-0) 48-4) 32- 57-5 
Non-Ferrous Metals.....| 40-3] 16-3) 29-2] 65-8] 84-1] 120-3] 33-1] 14-8} 49-5] 214-6] 98-6] 100-3 
Non-Metallic Minerals..| 126-8} 69-5} 106-1) 224-0) 274-8) 364-3] 17-5 5-5} 16-2} 34-8) 36-2) 45-1 
Chemicals and Allied 

Productaicckc 22/025 26 Sec 20-2) 17-3) 30-7] 71-3] 83-6} 99-6 8-4 4.7 9-7} 51-9) 30-0} 31-9 


Toll beet Wh eck teks: 42-3] 22-7) 40-2) 167-4] 102-0} 137-9) 10-6) 5-5) 8-3) 125-1) 20-1) 17-6 


Totals, United States..| 668-7) 263-5) 496-9/1,202-4/1,405-3|1,974-7)| 457-9| 158-7) 380-4)1,197-0| 887-9/1,034-2 


10.—Principal Imports, 1939, 1946 and 1947 


Note.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance, 1947. 


Commodity 1947 1946 1939 Commodity 1947 1946 1939 
$’000,000 |$’000,000 |$’000,000 | $’000,000 |$’000,009 |$’000,000 
Machineryarrie ss sas o20 206-0 130-3" 42-8 || Grain and products... 36-5 20-2 8-9 
Cotton and manufact- Wood and products... 34-6 19-8 9-6 
MT OS ee cows acetates ohms 179-9 119-2 36-6 Artificial silk and pro- 
Automobiles and parts.| 168-0 98-2 41-0 GUCES Ae hci. Sale wok 34-5 22°) 5-5 
COREA as t5 5 Saad 153-7 120-4 41-6 || Books and printed 
Petroleum, crude...... 128-8 89-5 39-4 TAG Cake aero tome ees 31-9 30-7 15-2 
Farm implements..... 105-4 68-4 20-9 Rubber and manu- 
Wool and manufactures 84-5 64-6 26-2 fACHUNCS mero 28-7 29-1 16-1 
Rolling-mill products. . 78-0 53-4 32-3 Glass and glassware. . 28-6 23-3 7-9 
Orato ee ot ee eh 77-5 95-5 24-0 || Vegetables........... 24-8 27-2 7-0 
Petroleum, refined.... 69-0 26-8 13-3 Household and _ per- 
Electrical apparatus... 68-8 47-8 13-8 sonal equipment.... 24-2 18-6 6-5 
Sugar and products.... 57-4 39-9 23-4 Clay and products.... 24-1 17-8 7-9 
Engines and boilers.... 43-9 29-5 7-6 Raper. 23. bike eee 23-0 18-8 8-7 
Flax, hemp and jute WUT Stee Bike ce rat ne 22-5 27-3 7-1 
PProguctetck oon. sats: 37-9 23-1 9-2 INGUS sae ee sane eee 22-1 22-6 3-7 


11.—-Principal Domestic Exports, 1939, 1946 and 1947 


Notre.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance, 1947. 


Commodity 1947 1946 1939 Commodity 1947 1946 1939 
$000,000 |$’000,000 | $000,000 $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 
Newsprint paper....... 342-3 265-8 115-7 Rul pwO0Gs-mas. eee es 34-5 28-7. 11-9 
WWNCAUC. ste Gant ce 265-2 250-3 109-1 Wertilizers:eccr case. 34-4 32-1 9-2 
Planks and boards.....| 208-4 125-4 48-8 ‘ASbEStOBiG aes cote oe 33-0 24-5 14-4 
Wheatflour..2u2.. 196-6 126-7 16-4 Rivem fc ek. eae 31-9 8-9 2-0 
Wood-pulp............. 177-8 114-0 31-0 DANCES et 30-2 27-8 9-9 
Automobiles, trucks Ra waturses dence mrad. 28-0 30-9 14-1 
Ad Paris: g.ca2.e 91-6 78-3 25-5 Ships and vessels..... 25-7 18-8 0:5 
LDCS) 0s 7 te rere 2 roe 82-4 86-5 27-7 Wihiskys. 4.098 bee... 23-0 29-7 7-9 
UT en ye 1014 Ree ee eee 64-0 56-0 25°7 Precious metals...... 22-6 21-5 16-3 
Bacon and ham....... 62-1 66-4 32-7 Alloys, UrON. 25. 6.10. ¢ 21-5 9-4 2-4 
INVOICING ok fer ule waa 60-4 55-2 57-9 Shingles).4 Atm ort ede 20-3 11-2 8-2 
(GOBDOES ab he Coe utaeless 59-3 37-0 40-2 Canned meats........ 19-8 27-1 0:8 
Farm implements and Electrical apparatus. . 19-1 20-9 3-2 
MIAO NINOL Vat cs sco ks 42-2 28-9 7-0 || Locomotives and rail- 
Machinery, except farm 41-0 15-5 10-9 WY CATS. cul ac bees: 19-0 53-3 0-4 
BUSH ee, eke oh: 7-0 26-8 0-3 
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Table 12 provides an excellent survey of the changing nature and value of 
Canadian commodity trade during the last sixty years. The series ends with 
1939 since, after this date, trade was seriously affected by the abnormal influence 
of the Second World War. Statistics of trade during the period 1944-47 are dealt 
with on pp. 912-923. 


Imported woollen and cotton goods, coal, rolling-mill products and sugar 
were among the six leaders until 1930 when cotton and woollen goods and sugar 
were replaced by machinery, petroleum and alcoholic beverages. This is an indica- 
tion of the changes wrought by time in the Canadian economy; home manufactures 
by 1930 were replacing more of the fully manufactured goods formerly imported, 
especially textiles, machinery and rolling-mill products. This trend is also shown 
by the increase in coal imports from a value of $8,013,156 in 1890 to $56,812,418 
in 1930 or 609 p.c. 

Agricultural and forestry production have taken a leading part in export trade 
since 1890. At that time, planks and boards, cheese, fish, cattle, barley and furs 
were the six main exports. In 1900, wheat and gold replaced the barley and cattle 
exports of 1890. Wheat, since that time, has held first place in export trade until 
1939 when it was replaced by newsprint which during the three decades, 1910 to 
1930, has increased in value from $2,612,243 to $145,610,519 or 457 D6. (11939 
export of this commodity had dropped by about 26 p.c. 


12.—Canada’s Leading Imports and Domestic Exports, for Decades Ended 
Mar. 31, 1896-1930 and 1939 


Nore.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1939. 


No. Commodity 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1939 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Imports 

1 |Petroleum, crude....... ! 23,344 | 1,189,081 | 20,306,693 | 50,951,202 | 41,483,348 
2 \COR lenin eh oeee 8,018,156 | 11,012,223 | 27,516,678 | 60,072,629 | 56,812,418 | 35,937,195 
3 |Machinery, exceptfarm.| 1,877,551 | 5,159,952 | 14,690,873 | 36,716,791 | 69,702,213 | 35,286, 756 
4 |Rolling-mill products...| 5,645,704 | 11,905,937 | 15,692,052 | 39,985,746 | 61,943, 553 23,482,193 
5 |Automobile parts...... 1 : 269,586 | 12,674,823 | 35,746,929 | 28,455,938 
Gl Prats Oe... sas teense 2,400,851 | 3,183,407 | 8,316,462 | 33,463,270 | 34,277,882 | 21,209,784 
7 |Sugar and products..... 6,452,654 | 8,610,845 | 14,962,770 | 73,618,354 | 27,987,156 | 20,281,515 
8 |Farm implements...... 161,277 | 2,148,867 | 2,661,207 | 14,578,106 | 30,075,453 | 18,079,948 
9 |Books and printed mat- 

tere! ee ute 1,404,583 | 1,588,482 | 4,127,179 | 11,228,018 | 18,130,779 | 15,340,194 
10 |Grain and grain pro- 

Gucisct. ces tte eee 3,034,049 | 8,298,884 | 7,806,665 | 9,806,073 | 25,082,671 | 15,070,858 
11 |Cotton goods.......... 3,792,584 | 6,399,705 | 17,928,093 | 49,088,060 | 27,275,170 | 14,466, 653 
12 |Automobiles........... 1 1 1,732,215 | 15,035,545 | 34,464,666 | 13,131,262 
13 |Woollen goods,  inel. 

Carpets ccc. caer cote 10,900,600 | 9,427,575 | 20,767,010 | 45,545,127 | 32,632,927 | 12,735,945 
14 |Electrical apparatus.... 317,315 810,900 | 3,688,538 | 15,550, 254 | 37,611,263 | 12,501,483 
15 | Rubber products....... 1,512,427 | 2,942,044 | 6,151,157 | 18,059,485 | 20,025,316 | 12,105,836 
16 |Petroleum, refined..... 690, 283 830,025 | 2,326,681 | 10,566,692 | 25,180,476 | 12,034,010 
17d Cottonraweoss-- eke 3,539,249 | 4,229,198 | 9,384,801 | 33,854,457 | 21,682,463 | 11,311,409 
18 |Vegetable oils........... 612, 671 826,882 | 1,872,265 | 15,973,417 | 12,244,151 | 10,538,840 
IGT ea. cece. cet ee es 3,073,643 | 3,604,027 | 5,347,854 | 8,336,163 | 10,694,379 9,598, 848 
20 |Flax, hemp, and jute 1,416,217 | 3,551,037 | 5,340,312 | 15,923,836 | 14,995,198 7,981, 962 
21°'|'Paper-2o.e. wae ee toe 1,208,683 | 1,378,749 | 4,567,810 | 9,949,574 | 14, 764,904 7,575,317 
22 |Clay and products..... 948.876 | 1,593,255 | 3,418,844 | 6,371,567 | 12,256,769 7,193, 037 
23 |Engines and boilers.... 188, 759 778,364 ' 2,019,558 | 12,997,757 | 15,146, 436 7, 182,502 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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12.—Canada’s Leading Imports and Domestic Exports, for Decades Ended® 
Mar. 31, 1890-1930 and 1939—concluded 


No. Commodity 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1939 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Imports—concluded 
24 |Alcoholic beverages?...| 1,695,161 | 1,938,112 | 4,459,566 | 9,185,536 | 45,026, 487 6, 805, 490 
Stone and products..... 862,037 | 1,029,711 | 1,773,953 | 3,687,702 | 8,702,988 6, 718, 684 
26 |Glass and glassware....| 1,268,314 | 1,658,694 | 2,932,104 | 6,926,459 | 10,453,706 6, 696, 774 
27 |Vegetables...... 66.04.. 337, 859 625,749 | 1,751,265 | 5,722,600 | 11,040,765 6,075, 290 
28 |Noils, tops, and waste 
POOL Meret Meta eidins Apes 12,100 151, 510 599,446 | 5,830,957 | 3,833,801 5, 582, 058 
Purge 6 8o8. sites Sis Be 1,058,001 | 2,106,441 | 5,768,075 | 12,877,520 | 11,923,949 5,458, 739 
BO: | Heabuerscanstiac sc. cee 1,173,777 | 1,879,383 | 4,202,934 | 17,102,702 | 11,537,331 5, 052, 200 
Exports (Domestic) 
INUNGWSDPrIit sem ac caesar 1 1 2,612,248 | 58,640,122 |145,610,519 | 107,360,211 
740) Wale) 28 Soy A yas aera a ce 388,861 | 11,995,488 | 52,609,351 |185,045,806 |215, 758,475 | 84,494, 433 
SPHNTokel past Pas cuca 1 1,040,498 | 38,320,054 | 9,039,221 | 25,034,975 | 49,565,526 
4 |Copper in forms........ 1 1 1 541,338 48,181 | 42,190,363 
5 |Planks and boards..... 17,637,308 | 22,015,990 | 33,100,387 | 75,216,193 | 49,446,887 | -37,100,824 
GEpats: Woke. cds tec. ee 895,767 | 13,615,621 | 8,013,689 | 96,161,234 | 15,030,671 | 35,375,618 
PAW OOG-DULD fans welctie saa 168,180 |} 1,816,016 | 5,204,597 | 41,388,482 | 44,704,958 | 26,814,418 
DEP S let e cites lis coehto oe ce 8,099,674 | 10,564,688 | 15,179,015 | 40,687,172 | 34,767,739 | 25,622,980 
9 |Aluminum in bars, etc.. 1 1 1,202,723 | 5,680,871 | 138,828,010 | 24,794,611 
10 |Automobiles........... 1 1 405,011 | 14,883,607 | 35,607,645 | 22,806,873 
Wheat flouns scan «samc 521,383 | 2,791,885 | 14,859,854 | 94,262,922 | 45,457,195 | 15,777,707 
ERINS! FAW Aeeoasis cae © oe 1,874,327 | 2,264,580 | 3,749,005 | 20,628,109 | 18,706,311 | 13,584, 861 
Fruits, chiefly apples...}| 1,073,890 | 3,305,662 | 5,492,197 | 8,347,549 | 9,593,484 | 13,569,438 
Asbestos, raw.......... 444,159 490,909 | 1,886,613 | 8,767,856 | 12,074,065 | 138,265,885 
15-|(Pulpwood is. ocveecee a 80, 005 ‘902,772 | 6,076,638 | 8,454,863 | 13,860,209 | 13,231,521 
(EESOiia) Siacs cjaatiese se hale 9,372,212 | 19,856,324 | 21,607,692 | 36,336,863 | 18,278,004 | 12,052,703 
Silver ore and bullion... 201,615 | 1,354,053 | 15,009,937 | 14,255,601 | 11,569,855 | 11,509,345 
Copper ore and blister.. 133, 251 1,387,388 | 6,023,925 | 11,871,039 | 37,735,413 | 10,572,203 
CAUtl Ont ce eee cae 6,949,417 | 8,704,523 | 10,792,156 | 46,064,631 | 13,119,462 | 10,280,469 
20 |Machinery, except farm 143, 815 446,391 924,510 6,416, 591 7,154, 706 9, 703, 463 
Wihisky.< 20s ii toot xet 25,383 396, 671 1,010,657 | 1,504,132 | 25,856, 136 9,457,275 
Teac ee eke kee 2,000 688, 891 529,422 | 1,193,144 | 10,637,887 | 9,433,528 
Platinum or _ other 
metals of the platinum 
group, in concentrates 
or other forms....... 1 1 61,717 39, 058 357, 748 8,988, 895 
DET ANC H aah oe his.c ive eters 1 { i 950,082 | 8,366,712 8,872, 584 
25 |Rubber tires and tubes. A 1 1 7,095, 172.) 18; 153,225 8,174,002 
De Old—Teayier) soles ag. ys oes 657,022 | 14,148,543 | 6,016,126 | 5,974,334 | 34,375,003 8,111,940 
DNA SATIEY. 5 Set rasan eerie ck 4,600,409 | 1,010,425 | 1,107,732 | 20,206,972 | 10,388,735 7,997,617 
DBT MEPULLIZOEs rience sae «3 4,291 51,410 371,315 | 6,694,037 | 7,990,313 7,312, 976 
29 |Vegetables............. 597, 074 503,993 | 1,534,228 | 11,656,483 | 11,240,747 6, 723, 768 
30 |Farm implements and 
TAACHINGTY seas ones sais 367,198 | 1,692,155 | 4,319,385 | 11,614,400 | 18,396,688 6, 453, 042 
31 |Shingles, wood......... 340,872 | 1,131,506 | 2,331,443 | 10,848,602 | 6,704,494 5, 742, 216 
32 |Stone and products..... 949,158 575, 749 955,636 | 3,531,916 | 6,909,442 5, 292, 968 


1 None recorded. 2 The British excise tax was not included in the valuation of imported whisky 
after Apr. 1, 1935, and the values are not comparable for later years. 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of 
any importance imported into Canada from all countries, from the United Kingdom 
and from the United States during the calendar years 1944-47 are given in Table 
13 while corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 14. 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


Norre.—Dashes in this table indicate import figures not recorded. 


All Countries 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products sheen ok eee $ 


212,654,961 


235,558,101) 310,752,921 


Item a 
1944 1945 1946 1947 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Matniy Foop 
Fruits— 
Eure [resheen ee Pee ork ei ees $ 50,211,815} 61,337,524] 69,587,133] 51,702,628 
Eri tse Cried warn aeons ere ard xe rans aettone lb. 97,930,390} 104,910,885] 139,452,602} 122,369, 623 
$ 6, 951, 059 7,126,591] 13,921,168} 18,789,199 
Fruits, canned or preserved............... $ 1, 809, 227 1, 811, 953 3,910, 639 6,171, 501 
Fruit juices and fruit syrups........... Cae gals 4,089,717 1,482,851) 10,002,428) 10,285,577 
$ 2,914,908 1, 213, 104 8,077, 469 5, 813,481 
A OtalSs aL Gules eee ee cay ieee $ 61, 887,009} 71,489,172) 95,496,409] 77,476, 809 
INR heceaey Sep eee en acy ek ae eee Sone Ee ey $ 13,458,435] 14,321,516) 22,591,472) 22,050,188 
Vegetables— 
Vegetables; freshest cn ete meen ete ce $ 14,570,397] 21,251,605} 25,747,714); 18,977,802 
Megetables, <dricd te ce ieee ek $ 108, 957 91,385 455, 507 398,776 
Weretables; canned iry + sapere. te terete lb. 1,478, 089 2,597, 244 4,502,898) 31,717,971 
$ 198, 961 836,379 536,286] 2,852,361 
Pickles, sauces and catsups.......,......-- gal. 138, 219 247, 950 460, 597 2,042,521 
$ 169, 469 352,395 503, 037 2,592, 689 
TotalsyaVieretabless ease rere $ 15,047,784] 22,031,764) 27,242,544) 24,821,628 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
(STAIN Shedd, ooo, Nene Or chee ice Leer Bree eh ta bstore $ 9, 822,021 9,447,127] 15,259,716} 30,580, 243 
Milled products sae othe Leer $ 1,476, 268 689, 396 744,812 1,165, 641 
Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 352,401 387, 120 1, 623, 994 3, 648, 569 
Other farinaceous products................ 727,774 1,983, 446 2,568, 665 1,058, 695 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products. $ 12,378,464] 12,507,089} 20,197,187) 36,453,148 
Oils weeetabloutortooGe a eer eens $ 1, 409, 234 643,798] 2,591,290} 2,604,740 
Sucamand ite wroduch=. eee ane eee $ 31,773,694] 32,104,387} 39,878,697] 57,420,210 
Cocoa and chocolate) sc). been eee $ 3,694,518} 3,890,619 5, 626, 169 7,414, 541 
| Cotee-andschicony= stele eee cio lb. 96,601,344] 55,496,972] 85,848,068) 52,672,136 
; $ 14, 237, 552 9,155,591} 16,162,208} 14,381, 738 
SSDICES). beer eae eee OE Rese e on earn lb. 3,466, 747 2,894,646! 4,634,586] 5,791,775 
$ 871, 287 880, 106 1, 302, 394 1, 679, 260 
IDSA eee Re fetus ac Hato atile cee Strode lb. 41,470,437] 53,454,367} 29,851,837) 47,390,998 
$ 13,092,439] 17,729,139] 10,207,699} 20,655, 157 
Other vegetable products mainly food....... $ 2,187,570} 2,636,192 3,464,139} 3,647,250 
ToraArs vA MAINEY, HOOD eee ase $ 170, 037,936) 187,389,373} 244,760,208] 268, 604, 669 
B. Orger Tuan Foop 
Beverages, Aleoholic— 
Brewed rig gee Cae eae ee. eee itaad $ 123, 900 36, 756 12,309 52,010 
DIS tilled ey ee. tee) AL I a, ee pf. gal 939, 737 1,541, 404 2,153,129 2,526, 853 
: 4,787,096 6, 898,404] 10,200,116} 11,820,261 
Wan Osan cent Saha eee et ee eae ee cey $ 601, 358 1,356,994] 2,698,421 1, 854, 818 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic............ $ 5, 512,354 8,292,154] 12,910,846] 13,727,089 
Cuming BM areas vt ct icet: Sari ore eee $ 3,567,434] 3,930,659} 5,635,368 6, 182, 854 
Oilkkcakefandol cake meals... coe ewt. 422,779 48, 740 85, 148 957, 520 
: $ 1,081, 642 202, 509 435, 987 3,531, 826 
Oilsewegetable:mottoode: san ee eee 9,947,648! 10,835,582! 12,470,757} 238,037,274 
Plants, shrubs, trees and vines.............. $ 323,714 967, 590 1,960, 266 2,006, 033 
Rubber and manufactures of................ $ 14,659,180) 15,097,626] 20,078,647] 28,729,591 
ol 210 Ie eR OM I $ 1, $65, 245 1,597,758 1,612, 305 1,766, 618 
Tobacco and manufactures of............... $ 1, 715, 683 2, 620, 942 3,364, 090 3, 183, 805 
Other vegetable products, not food......... $ 4,144,075 4,623,908 7,524, 447 5, 507, 787 
Torats, B. OrnHerR THAN Foop.......... $ 42,616,975) 48,168,728] 65,992,713} 87,672,877 


356,277, 546 


1944 


1,061 
169 


290, 446 
, 29,428 


2,271 
40, 908 


123, 846 
499, 241 
3, 690, 939 
8,576 


3, 823, 361 
14, 729 


10,415 


4, 690, 852 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1944-47 
Norre.— Dashes in this table indicate import figures not recorded. 
United Kingdom United States 

1945 1946 1947 1944 1945 1946 1947 ‘ 
- - - 43,181,979] 47,210,515) 47,768,026] 33,935,440 
- - - 62,731,278} 58,663,235) 70,926,347) 61,601, 421 
= = - 4,220,413] 3,400,042) 8,564,414] 7,559,210 
370 28,077 48,340 136, 657 241,512 528,004} 3,680,861 
- 71 2 3,940, 610 750,724] 7,719,285} 9,828,280 
- 372 161i 2,824, 719 668, 290 6, 152, 592 5,429, 444 
370 28, 449 48,501) 50,363,768} 51,520,359] 63,013,036] 50,604,955 
- 23, 659 17,380] 6,660,136) 5,901,824] 10,232,870] 10,128,746 
= - - 12,024,984] 18,705,598} 22,586,615} 16,046,528 
- = 3,379 103,514 77,548 446, 298 370, 413 
- - - 1,338,902} 2,576,340} 4,487,903] 31,571,009 
- _ - 173, 924 332, 351 531, 497 2, 808, 222 
92 10,378 37,914 127,596 224, 930 386,583} 1,860,935 
380 49,115 109, 090 163, 605 327, 652 389,633) 2,303, 834 
380 49,115 112, 465 } 12,466,027} 19,443,149} 23,954,048) 21,528,997 
~ 104 81 9,815,983} 9,424,656] 11,760,710) 30,344,964 
- - 727 1,440, 147 664, 968 534,418] 1,098,099 
303 55, 869 _ 398,327 351,921 385,327} 1,562,491] 3,218,369 
168 4,508 1,472 712,047} 1,894,697} 2,498,711 . 664, 554 
471 60, 481 400, 607]| 12,320,098} 12,369,648] 16,356,330) 35,325,986 
- 1,50 - 1,108,058 586,368} 2,378,189] 2,335,695 
169 6, 776 723, 583 312,614 588, 562 1,800,777| 3,380, 685 
68, 838 986 1,761 18,405 5, 187 31,514 273, 243 
- 248, 132 355, 634 861,746} 1,338,020} 1,364,890} 1,626,922 
- 202, 794 250, 921 265, 789 379, 939 485,999 980, 238 
15, 456 17, 212 131, 612 959, 990 715,684} 1,177,945} 1,454,062 
2,499 5, 587 44,467 228, 879 210, 618 385, 425 588, 528 
- - 710, 997 - ~ 544] 2,688, 279 
- - 316, 425 - - 685 1,176, 212 
2,518 5, 357 47,797|| 2,182,758) 2,625,796} 3,441,871} 3,413,012 
75, 245 384,712}  1,963,907|| 85,926,532} 938,631,450) 122,080,739) 129, 736, 297 
26, 851 6, 652 51, 435 54 9,905 5, 657 575 
511, 466 593,346 694, 562 38, 067 323,618 393, 905 777, 008 
3, 855, 715 4,390, 123 5, 293, 871 118, 558 759, 447 997, 089 2,424, 282 
13, 744 19, 601 29, 652 29,981) 31, 423 213,711 71,505 
3,896,310) 4,416,376] 5,374,958 148, 593 800,775} 1,216,45 2,496, 362 
15, 234 68, 326 65,241)/ 2,638,490} 2,969,672} 3,621,986] 4,484,199 
- - - 347, 487 48,740 85, 148 957, 520 
- - - 981, 339 202, 509 435,987) 3,531,826 
14, 239 52,597 98, 261 3,454, 741 3, 635, 312 4,104,524 6, 240, 596 
57,105 31,577 AOE 206, 621 524, 753 679, 999 875, 562 
57, 641 394, 683 358, 867|| 13,615,653) 14,081,445) 14,797,997) 15,067,756 
52,554 39, 186 37,748], 1,395,771 1,339,198} 1,318,921 1,421, 936 
110, 817 242,815 90, 359 809, 858 1,122, 569 1,172,026 1, 262,364 
39, 988 65,931 110,052]} 3,762,458) 3,911,535) 6,117,288) 4,660,096 
4,243,888} 5,311,491 6,160,823) 27,013,524] 28,587,768] 33,465,185] 39,990, 697 
4,319,133) 5,696,203} 8,124,730|| 112,940,056) 122,219,218) 155,545,924) 169,726,994 


4,731,760 


909 


Poo we 


CS CDAIDS wo 


910 


18 
19 


26 
274 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


Item 
i. Animals and Animal Products 
Animals Ss livang seemrane ccc: Conch cat ere aoe $ 
Bone, ivory and shell products.............. $ 
Feathers and quills and manufactures of..... $ 


Fishery Products, n.o.p.— 
Bish freshor frozen, ce nec ales ese: See oe $ 
Fish, salted, dried, smoked or pickled.... a 


Fish, canned or preserved, n.0.p.......-++- $ 
Other fishery products, n.o.p........--.-- $ 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p......... $ 
Burs‘andsmanufacturesjol. .a..smo se. ace ee $ 
Hairs and bristles and manufactures of.,.... 
Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)...... Bike 
Geatherunmanufactured sa.0.ere cea. one ol $ 
Leather, manufactured... ),:c...2..:.eaee--s $ 
Nea tiea rr, fein: soy deraeY aan Cope sae arenes oe $ 
Milkjandrits products... aascnodoti. Taeieeet $ 
Oils, fats, greases and waxes...........-+e+- $ 


Otheranimaliproducts:...gt sss e ke eee $ 


Totals, Animals and AnimalProducts $ 


Lil. Fibres and Textiles 
Cotton and Its Products— 


Cotton, raw and unmanufactured.......... a 
Yarn, thread and cordage.............+.- aS 
Piece goodsr (fabrics) as aeen sae nas eee oe 
Othcrcottonwproducts<.cmeecdeae se uae ete $ 
Totals, Cotton and Its Products........ $ 
Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 
Silk and manutactures! Of, s.c.e unclear aes. $ 
Wool and Its Products— 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured........... “a 
Paces goods (fabrics) seein nase oe a 
Otherwoollen productsthews os see $ 
Totals, Wool and Its Products.......... $ 
Artificial silk (rayon) and manufactures of... $ 
Othenitextilemproductsm sess eres Aeetrce $ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles............ $ 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
um berran dein einen aretericten sacha foes. 
Other wood, unmanufactured............... $$ 
Woodsmanutactured*ereroer sso. e aden see $ 
Paper and manufactures of................0 $ 
Booksiand printedsmatterssc.. ss. sates one $ 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper $ 


1944 


1,310, 132 
698,977 
188, 381 


2,037, 136 
5,011,341 
441,176 
79, 809 
285, 432 


2, $43, 553 


11,434,257 
1,441,550 

230,597 
4,497,546 
2,975,681 
2,736, 136 
1,615,794 

596, 395 
2,676,336 
3,364,478 


36,378, 816 


182, 821,612 
41, 868, 509 
10, 588, 822 

8,024, 033 
48,945, 147 
37,241,918 

5, 448, 941 


92,583, 401 


18,352, 297 
1, 509, 588 


34, 598, 698 
17,424, 612 
7,478, 243 
14, 732, 983 
5, 204, 402 


37,361,997 


17,066, 417 
23,701, 443 


190,575,143 


35, 828 
3,161,448 
2,995, 203 
7,092,144 

12,156, 601 
18, 230, 115 


43,635,511 


All Countries 


1945 


1,580, 873 
656, 216 
280, 634 


2,455, 104 
2,741, 104 
271,726 
74, 206 
307,390 


3,108, 426 


21,205, 173 
1,647, 624 
121,689 
3,059,479 
3,510,208 
3, 052.560 
537,615 
349, 940 

3, 800, 993 
3, 835, 583 


46,625,324 


203,329, 152 
40, 494’ 990 
7, 820, 123 
7, 208, 054 
39.911, 082 
34’ 943 856 
6,757, 734 


89, 404, 634 


17, 829, 455 
2,089, 026 


33,978, 087 
19, 202, 347 

6, 275,951 
14, 193, 624 
10, 322,729 


43,718,700 


20, 848, 983 
22,870, 424 


196,761, 222 


51,315 
4,202, 958 
2,254, 262 
8, 482, 578 

13,376, 067 
21,444, 851 


49,760,716 


1946 


3,051,946 
716,784 
573, 550 


3,042,740 
6,028, 215 
571,584 
362,697 
622,424 


4,599,445 


4,685,242 
4,990, 192 


64, 237,006 


192,605,905 
44,657,276 

9,135,967 

9,197,478 
46 , 292, 835 
54, 163, 285 
11, 139, 627 


| 119, 157, 666 


23, 141,786 
4,041, 232 


65, 412, 385 
29, 824, 538 

8,488, 055 
20, 114, 640 
14, 628, 986 


64, 568, 164 


22,103,194 
31,108, 484 


264,120,526 


59, 107 
5,612, 498 
2,973,210 

11, 466, 655 
18, 834, 089 
30,736,954 


69,623,406 


1947 


3,411, 689 
1,148, 187 
457, 446 


2,197,078 
6, 608, 168 
625, 975 
1,446, 604 
03, 137 


5,072, 794 


22,451,123 
2,153,199 
350, 083 
12,011,454 


6,073,872 


86,909,165 


204, 960, 867 
60, 815, 782 
16,051, 614 
16, 608, 358 
68, 029, 445 
82,573,765 
19,895, 772 


179, 893, 677 


37,872, 619 
7,421, 092 


52, 083, 030 
30, 069, 562 
10, 929, 002 
29, 663,026 
24,730,395 


84, 462, 983 


34, 492,534 
46,446, 164 


390,589,069 


114, 942 
11, 287, 809 
5, 340, 250 
17,957, 942 
23,027, 200 
31,934,970 


89,548,171 
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911 


ars 


1, 636 
1, 636 


United Kingdom 


1947 


234, 136 
232,516 
17,759 


697,737 
15, 469 


2, 288, 483 
1, 739.987 
1, 826 

126 

154, 867 
210, 058 


1944 


1, 221,327 
680, 597 
173, 546 


313,241 


United States 


1945 


1,495, 819 
544, 529 
222,922 


602,805 
557, 488 
73,254 
17,360 
232, 706 


926, 125 


9,078,294 
1,213, 930 
11, 649 
212,616 
2,131,979 
2,243, 825 
125, 022 
214,151 
703, 494 
1,693,304 


1946 


2,878, 293 
477, 205 
» 483, 426 


700, 587 
893, 747 
133, 882 
158, 580 
488, 637 


1,481, 686 


14,764,115 
996, 574 


1947 


3, 158, 840 
770, 905 
315,705 


699, 123 
536, 375 
92,953 
345, 925 
564,336 


1,702,337 


18, 586, 408], 
1,826, 321. 
276, 530] 


8,349, 818 
3,435, 425 
5, 184, 183 
2,472, 282 
1,181,276 
6, 701, 380 
3,525,465 


1,810,506 


3,723 

1,530 
5,380, 478 
4,965,775 
2,387, 825 
2,200, 636 
1, 745, 867 


55635, 496 


23, 746 

9,802 
5, 294, 728 
6, 265, 641 
1, 767, 723 
4,002, 465 
5, 493, 193 


18,399,689 


S 


171, 887, 212 
39,544, 581 
5, 208, 344 
3,058, 258 
46, 550, 168 
35, 030,720 
3,628, 675 


26,896,019 


180, 135, 221 
- 36, 264, 180 
3,102,218 
2,230,937 
38, 159, 161 
32,109, 680 
4,629, 163 


33,876,383 


158, 234, 999 
37,593, 554 
4,056, 169 
3,726, 522 
45,042, 699 


51, 892, 222), 


7,559, 364 


57,210,345 


150, 538, 509 
45, 821, 125 
10, 744, 497 
10, 294,756 
65, 715, 276 
77,590, 922 
12, 557, 279 


ae ae ee ee ree eee ee eee ee eS) | eee ee) ee eee, ae ee Eee ee eee 


2,919, 455 
175,392 


4,797,785 
4,273,311 
6, 862, 070 
13,308, 585 
4,467, 854 


9, 225, 005 
528, 229 


9,795,030 
8,599,713 
8,339, 858 
21,381,614 
15, 938, 838 


2,189,511] . 


1,305, 936 


77,314 
140, 744 
607,915 

1,411, 960 
344, 230 


2,324,731 


1,796, 964} : 


71,955 
70,497 
454, 082 
1,215, 440 
3,817,284 


2,785, 867 
3,139,931 


1,351, 664 


2,060, 849) 
2,301,422 


3,941,054 


5,997, 855): 


3, 184, 896 


SS ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee ee SS 


9,039, 128 
2,028, 485 


11, 534, 032 
8, 257, 270 


7,955, 842 
13, 564, 663 


11, 820, 309 
12,994, 106 


11,436, 106 
16,396, 505 


19, 754, 822 
25,541,932 


eS eS | ee ee ee 


oe eee Oe SSS (eS, | a ee (et a ee 


14,921 
131, 023 
456, 125 
719,377 


1,321,447 


30 

9, 556 

4, 805 
413,741 
925,665 
1, 188, 498 


~ 35, 246 
2,969, 248 
2,917,477 
6,308, 794 

11, 696, 535 
17,474,776 


49,429 
3,722, 666 
2,145, 637 
7,336, 086 

12, 845, 661 
20, 580, 012 


140,165,403 


57,117 

5, 046, 850 

» 2,857,347 
9, 247,599 
17,782,734 
29, 241,139 


217,025,780 


113, 137 
10,502,779 
. 5,036, 100 
15,621,777 
21,638, 639 
29,941, 504 


1,409,788 


1945 1946 
83,708] 165,844 
83'956| 160,067 
44°727 41/963 
: “1,920 
z 267 
i 106 

2, 448 5, 674 
2, 448 6, 047 
262,775] - 765,577 
7172] ~~ 21°739 
cs 215 
= 5, 200 
898,973| 1,359 743 
565,000]  1,293'158 
698 627 

2,577 bys 
295/255} 201, 121 
811564 166,088 
2,328,153/ 4,187,174 
988 8,494 
470 3' 365 
4,717,905} 5,078' 191 
4°977'117| 5 ,456'632 
1'742'313|  11036'087 
2'808'182| 119487250 
1’ 9337464] 2’ 804’ 216 
9,619,233] 10,212, 493 
3,069,718} 6,839,901 
183°565| 4347695 
6,694,364] 7,748, 295 
5.583.413} 5.742'730 
5,810,136} 7,701,056 
12'955,801| 17°733'388 
5,515,594| 9,798,618 
24,054,808] 33,274,745 
8,793,016] 9,532, 086 
2'273'254| 47698" 160 
47,993,594] 61,992,950 
5 39 
1,776 1,604 
115 5,002 
105,052| 266,786 
507/973| 727,145 
794'873| 1,059" 135 
2,059,672 


25542, 265 


41,366,830 


465630,062| 64,175,669 


82,710,799 


No. 
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912 FOREIGN TRADE 
13.—Princi pal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item fue See 
1944 1945 1946 1947 
V. Iron and Its Products 
ASiWron-Ore: Acai bete tree eh oenerate eet Nei trator ton 3,126, 649 3,739, 867 2,281,677 3, 944, 550 
$ 7,393,926 8,595,799 6,467,023} 12,716,818 
2 MROEFO=a LOY. Sane PARA oe Ree eT e ce eee $ 260, 630 1,015, 540 676, 927 1, 657, 533 
3 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. $ 1,915, 129 2,050, 839 629, 241 793,655 
A Scrap iron Orstecla nae ai ced eet te $ 1, 087, 695 818, 021 2,162,748} 4,197,477 
b«| Castings andvorgingss1d-.siia i ses neater ae $ 7,382, 782 8, 186, 092 7,445, 409 8,598,084 
6°) Rolling-mill products... "isccc.0...aeee.: $ 51,399,117} 55,049,280] 53,376,272) 77,969,781 
4 lubesspipes ana int tings. es 4.) eee $ 5, 681, 634 5, 641,488 8,411,415] 13,464,380 
a8 5 Ware eet Wer Meme ie x Sitter Sy ete tn: Mens oe $ 3,021,507 4,314, 531 3, 927, 855 6,556, 151 
9 seine eet eee eee Ns Pa eee $ 2,561,716 1,886,515 1, 635, 528 2,857,312 
10: |}Engines:and:boilersiincsm: esses es oe eee $ 63,158,580} 28,039,843} 29,462,014] 43,882,425 
11 |Farm implements and machinery........... $ 40,611,124] 50,435,476) 68,351,742] 105, 404, 869 
12 |Hardware-and-cutlety 2: sss ese ek ies es nom § 4,196,999 4,672,734 7,431,482} 10,388,169 
13 |Machinery (except agricultural)............. $ 78,551,171} 92,780,717} 180,286,814] 206,011, 544 
PAT Springse cer cee eee Phe renee $ 120, 638 517, 862 785, 386 188, 634 
15 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 1,676, 290 2,082,039 3,433,097 5, 770, 037 
16 |Tools and hand implements................. $ 8, 602, 837 7,944,826} 10,135,395} 11,454,000 
Vehicles, chiefly of iron— 
MeferAutomeobilestrety hia teasers ae are No. 1, 851 552 3, 166 6, 289 
$ 8, 096, 606 1,939, 667 6,493,042} 12,041,505 
187)" "Automobiles; passenger svi) o 40.25.42 see. No. 364 1,101 19,076 36, 574 
$ 2,668, 471 2,936,550} 25,209,172} 57,498,704 
Loy eesutomobilepartseae o--ee ee ae ee ae $ 80,320,522} 67,855,156] 66,453,145) 98,431,717 
202; Other vehicles (eee t<. eis hak doo oe $ 5, 187,399 4,379,324 9,509,837} 15,681,459 
Totals, Vehicles, chiefly of iron......... $ 96,272,998} 77,110,697] 107,665,196) 183,653,385 
21 |Other iron and steel products............... $ 54,466,126] 33,317,599} 48,784,962} 66,794,743 
Totals, Iron and Its Products........ $ | 428,360,899] 384,459,898} 491,068,506] 762,358,997 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
Aluminum— 
22), |e DaUxitey OTC kee Ee Pattee aes Roe cwt.| 26,560,509} 18,794,253] 25,663,512} 27, 853, 853 
$ 9,984, 818 7, 262,766 8, 524, 873 8, 565, 875 
23 | Aluminum and manufactures of, 7n.o.p...... $ 2, 878, 895 2,347,921 6, 167, 879 8,616,792 
Totals-Alumin umes svete eee $ 12, 863,713 9,610,687} 14,692,752} 17,182,667 
24 |Brass and manufactures of.................. $ 7,249, 449 4,470, 209 7,316,721} 10,175,400 
25 |Copper and manufactures of................. $ 642,116 ealtsiy (Pal Ps absy7/ Ae a 2,945, 611 
26 |Lead and manufactures of........:.......... $ 406, 135 334, 823 146, 004 164, 904 
27 |Nickel and manufactures of................. $ 918,931 1,481, 283 3,527,483] 4,588,752 
28 |Precious metals and manufactures of........ $ 1, 252, 882 5,280,719} 13,897,176] 12,995,528 
20 bith ANG.ItS Producter: <-> keke ae eee ee $ 2,178,118 5, 122, 147 6, 108, 650 6, 819, 533 
30 |Zine and manufactures of................... $ 1,330, 934 990,618 1,783,945 2,193, 102 
o1 | Allove#nto.p pee Cie eee een. ce ees $ 614, 966 801,756 1,046, 065 1, 282, 436 
$2°|Clocks and watchesh .2) ose eae ona DAL Oimno ls 7,333,360 7,808,075 9, 026, 133 
33 |Electrical apparatus, n.o.p............. ie eet $ 57,859,136} 438,052,284] 47,787,670! 68,773,183 
34 | Gas apparatuses ween. hee. ote $ 385, 877 381,032 435, 733 580, 487 
354 Printing materials eackmeo. amnesia $ 816,514 Heal Soesio 1,570, 136 1, 587,041 
36. |Other non-ferrous metals...................+ $ 14,924,462} 17,889,521} 12,023,964) 22,611,181 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals........... $ | 106,650,546} 99,119,533] 120,281,405] 160,925,958 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
37 | Asbestos and manufactures of............... $ 1,977,516 2,214, 343 2, 230,011 3,680, 301 
38 |Clay and manufactures of..................- $ 12,636,557} 13,680,579} 17,825,283) 24,059,272 
Coal and Its Products— 
393| Se @oalkanthraciten.0... mame ose ton 4,452,991 3,412,739 4,631,387 4, 281, 682 
$ 33,417,990} 27,568,369] 41,987,460} 41,012,759 
40 | Coai, bituminous and coal, n.o.p.......... ton | 24,270,863) 21,648,817] 21,475,212} 24, 610, 248 
$ 79,720,026} 74,863,605} 78,366,960] 97,937,026 
ADa| PCOKC LE. OCT Eee es Sie Ba Pl a ton HA0SORD 10 1,436,772 1,122, 856 832, 289 
$ 9,630,597] 11,368,606] 10,888,234} 11,483,959 
42 Other coal products............ NERO noi $ 296,011 1,393, 062 1, 839, 870 3,254, 834 
Totals, Coal and Its Products.......... $ 123, 064, 624) 115, 193, 642 153, 688, 578 


133, 082, 524 


ree ae 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 913 
the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1944-47—con. 
United Kingdom United States 
oe cs) aeaee Oo. 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1944 1945 1946 1947 
22 17 - 18 Pots VISES 2,988, 484 1, 686, 236 3,126,307) 1 
1, 683 1,400 - 1,463|| 6,275,867] 7,184,356] 4,416,699] 9,688,717 
~ - 52,787 427, 046 260,630] 1,015,540 617,104] 1,133,045} 2 
= 4,240 13, 869 8, 67€ 1,915, 129 2,046, 599 514, 448 784,979] 3 
_ 2,243 8,982 141, 408 1,079, 291 815, 388 1,760,171 2,781,686) 4 
3, 269 357, 567 1,000, 574 1,041, 476 7,379, 513 7, 828, 525 6,444, 835 7,555,910) 5 
129, 729 275, 886 937,183 867,753] 51,269,388] 54,686,006] 52,164,151] 76,767,357| 6 
9,221 76,694 265, 866 382,012 5, 672, 413 5, 564, 794 8,145,549) 13,082,368] 7 
8,924 603, 208 716, 867 393,482} 3,012,364] 3,710,113] 3,210,988] 6,162,507] 8 
295, 183 275, 465 284,390 348, 447 2, 264, 809 1,611, 050 1,351, 138 2,495,929] 9 
317,613 684, 534 1, 640, 882 5,674,978]| 62,840,418] 27,338,588) 24,739,196) 37,574,118] 10 
45,107 125, 194 183, 434 272,108|| 40,531,512) 50,128,617) 67,725,381] 104,598,269) 11 
181,014 511,198] 1,486,333] 1,794,348 4,015,760} 4,127,478] 5,793,303) 8,274,781] 12 
1,321,458] 1,900,041] 5,416,960) 9,704,834] 77,180,724] 90,719,605] 124,258,383] 195,390,398] 13 
~ - - - 120, 638 517, 862 785,386 188,634] 14 
6,926 16,911 98, 836 153,208] 1,669,364) 2,063,274] 3,327,695} 5,612,300) 15 
87,188 185, 213 546, 198 725, 661 8, 503, 050 7,661,044 9,289,163] 10,175,163} 16 
= 60 225 1, 850 552 3,106 6,061} 17 
= = 51, 258 206, 186 8,094, 525 1,939, 667 6,441,784] 11,818,492 
~ - 583 , 933 364 1,101 18, 493 34, 633] 18 
229 1,602 530,230] 1,839,906|| 2,668,242] 2,934,948] 24,678,942] 55,641,047 
55, 843 42,661 115, 871 138,597|| 80,264,679] 67,812,495) 66,313,508] 98,235,012) 19 
29,705 bid; 751 931, 879 PARAS RE. 5, 157,694 4,203,573 8,563,678) 13,958,096] 20 
85,777 220,014 1,629, 238 3,897,021] 96,185,140] 76,890,683) 105,997,907] 179,652, 647 
4 640, 524 1,728,354 1,185,415 1,679,965] 49,816,345} 31,068,475} 46,365,799) 63,978,788] 21 
7,133,616 6,968,162) 15,417,814) 27,513,887] 419,992,355) 374,977,997) 467,007,296) 725,897,546 
= - 403 - 3,347, 135 2,758, 589 2,013,002 2,672, 890] 22 
= = 997 - 3,473,108 2,788,415 2,050, 905 2,380,191 
7,435 170, 806 1, 580, 361 591, 482 2,748, 464 1,909, 662 4,145, 0600 6,955, 796| 23 
7,485 170, 806 1,581,358 591, 482 6, 216, 572 4,698, 077 6,195,905 9,335,987 
3,090, 395 101, 210 254,779 1,039,174 4,156,374 4,367,007 1,023,027 9,068,006) 24 
12,499 30, 071 146, 184 114, 525 626,709} 1,151,105} 1,980,650} 2,812,423] 25 
2,577 1,988 20, 293 91, 163 388, 432 332, 835 124,768 137,734] 26 
9,543 84, 449 270, 072 277, 824 909,388] 1,313,415} 3,209,450] 4,203,218] 27 
67,971} 3,848,005} 8,682,472} 8,310,764] 1,181,056] 1,418,570} 4,666,999} 4,603,536] 28 
1,570,849] 4,714,856] 4,112,262 3,249 558, 865 386,914 368, 854 456, 821| 29 
78 191 2,135 9,504] 1,330,856/- 990,427] 1,779,987) 2,149,914] 30 
220 146,495 156, 254 162, 590 614, 746 655, 261 889,811] 1,119,538] 31 
1,792 6,581 133,740 298,739|| 1,096,979} 1,317,481] 2,558,831] 3,564,000} 32 
1,990,397| 2,481,602} 2,141,802) 3,749,546] 55,844,220} 40,493,660] 45,320,530) 64,395,713] 33 
6,727 5,424 8,056 11, 253 379, 150 375, 438 422,752 568,092] 34 
12,160 7,230 12, 554 18, 232 804,354| 1,177,957} 1,557,304] 1,568,326] 35 
1,252,603] 4,711,082 916,851] 1,527,767] 9,706,995} 7,127,043] 7,959,490) 16,350,139] 36 
8,025,246] 16,309,996) 18,438,812) 16,135,812] 83,814,696) 65,805,196] 84,058,658) 120,333,447 
391, 569 661, 439 590, 557 944,441} 1,580,003] 1,543,144 1,631,517] 2,716,670] 37 
4,886,952} 5,626,308} 7,597,515}  9,943,480/| 7,729,720] 8,037,352] 10,088,994) 13,604,895] 38 
218, 511 28,382 101, 496 51,660 4 234,480 3,384, 357 4,529,891 4, 230,022) 39 
1,451,110 179, 620 909, 353 508,053] 31,966,880] 27,388,749} 41,087,107) 40,504, 706 
- 6 84 1,117] 24,270,863] 21,648,811} 21,475,128] 24,610,248] 40 
= 45 420 7,501] 79,720,026} 74,863,560) 78,366,540} 97,926,371 
= = = - 1,035, 575 1,436,772 1,122, 856 832,289] 41 
= = = = 9,630,597; 11,368,606] 10,888,234; 11,483,959 
11,508 13,017 22,818 318, 857 283,516 1,379, 029 1,805, 714 2,927,879] 42 
1, 462, 618 192, 682 923, 591 834, 411] 121,601,019} 114,999,944] 132,147,595} 152,842,915 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1944 1945 1946 1947 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded 
1 |Glass and manufactures of.................. $ 13,960,132] 16,097,986] 23,258,143] 28,625,643 
2|Graphiteand ite productsime. uma. ener es $ 438, 038 459, 367 601, 677 591,099 
3 |Mica and manufactures of.................0- $ 185, 986 236, 597 280, 142 571, 638 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Products— 
4 \ePetroleumiorides.... aad en dene. eee M gal. 1,996,757] 1,988,361] 2,219,365} 24,932,698 
$ 71,997,667] 72,411,691] 89,546,890] 128, 826,670 
bo | eetiie Kol Or SHINS {BbOr espera state ce eee gal. | 23,215,553) 35,395,781] 12,922,344] 11,170,800 
1,030,184} 1,288,061 510,715 510, 031 
Gi Coalroilkanddkerosene sy secewenee ioe ee oe gal. 8,890,511] 13,039,459] 35,557,549] 147, 427, 903 
$ 581, 669 801,575} 2,280,149} 12,448, 086 
17 Alten GrASO LING tate soon Staak ee ks ee tor oe aen torn ote ne gal. | 91,400,575] 78,550,544] 176,658,361] 229, 086, 957 
13,187,455} 9,571,414] 14,911,781] 25,521,588 
S tise lilbnicatimaiollseesr we actrees ee enre gal. | 13,692,987} 10,515,900} 10,913,011] 138,649, 862 
$ 4,432,342] 3,624,105} 38,740,123} 4,799,737 
9 | Other petroleum and asphalt products.... $ 6,707,692) 7,359,169) 12,753,267] 35,087,685 
Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt and Products $ 97,937,009} 95,056,015) 123,742,925) 207,193, 797 
10) |Stone'and its productSiemas.-... eee ec oe $ 10, 608, 620 9,887,719] 14,676,273] 18,357,343 
11 |Other non-metallic minerals................ $ 10,205,628} 12,578,762) 16,914,103} 15,430,280 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals......... $ | 271,014,110) 265,405,010) 332,611,081) 452,197,951 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products 
WD: ACLS pyeibage id repens iorokesec ar eere cheneeetememnre agen ees $ 3, 287,948] ~ 3,302,751} 3,228,005] 3,510,121 
EiAlcoholssindustrialew ade eee Meer $ 655, 672 306,372 688,618} 1,615,990 
141 Celluloséiproductseias. ce oe eee ee $ 4,925,687) 5,330,489 6,554,324 5, 456, 594 
15 | Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- ‘ 
GUCHSR hat haa? Naan se Unde apart ant eerie ba arene 7,644,786] 9,440,067} 9,370,879) 11,653, 203 
16 | Dyeing and tanning materials............... $ 7,032,319} 8,296,920] 9,208,514] 10,414,778 
Le Eixplosivesiy, Wronriscnmca eae esis ane $ 5,572,351 923,101 848, 186 901, 654 
ASH | Pertiliz ersten. hee see ee ee aor: cwt. 4,548,346] 3,869,118) 5,094,973] 6,612,184 
4,251,050} 3,706,518) 4,561,115] 6,584, 828 
19 |Paints, pigments and varnishes............. $ 7,465,070} 8,660,314] 9,436,521) 18,441,471 
20 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations. $ 180, 876 402,176 720, 645 723, 403 
ali iscap, common laundry. cise eee lb. 2,910,351] 2,884,502) 6,065,092] 8,514, 627 
$ 224, 652 227,943 538,637} 1,086,150 
2a SOUP SOUNDED baer, hreraies cee ata eer eee ae $ 67,918 177, 505 423, 832 1, 731, 616 
Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.— 
23 | Alum and compounds of aluminum and iron ewt. _ 731, 024 736, 531 582,416 123, 049 
1,033,822] 1,017,291 768, 859 204,451 
24 | Ammonia and its compounds............. lb. 6,474,073] 5,288,075) 9,202,540) 9,946,701 
$ 209, 105 196, 760 326, 877 280, 160 
25 | Compounds of antimony, arsenic, copper, 
LinsanduZine* sacewm aond eae ease ee lee 9,520,420} 7,721,703) 2,679,816] 2,752,978 
$ 578, 124 522,969 197,105 241, 234 
26 | Potash and potassium compounds, n.o.p.... lb. 6,175,771) 5,903,288} 7,234,734] 7,618,174 
$ 640, 024 679, 219 634, 782 623, 282 
27 | Soda and sodium compounds, n.o.p........ Ib. | 179,685,314] 121,594,197) 195,958,260] 209, 675, 662 
: $ 4,591,576] 3,698,147; 5,259,966] 6,607,563 
28 | Other inorganic chemicals................ $ 4,899,155] 5,156,052) 5,376,377) 5,830,359 
Totals, Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p...... $ 11,951,806] 11,270,438} 12,563,966) 138,787,049 
29 |Other chemicals and allied products........ $ 27,582,538] 27,714,061] 34,730,871} 42,177,847 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. $ 80,842,673) 79,758,655) 92,874,113] 113,084,704 
IX. Miscellaneous Products 
30 | Amusement and sporting goods, n.o.p....... $ 2,219,235) 3,043,184 7,057,712) 10,001,156 
BL sBrushear.< 2:08 nc eee os ene A $ 189,551 387, 453 749,717 740, 716 
3z | Containers; t.0.D tes oe ae ee Seeker ick Fae $ 1,613,062] 1,622,918} 2,283,147) 3,091,257 
33 |Household and personal equipment......... $ 5,829,432} 8,431,393] 18,604,889] 24,210,962 
34 |Mineral and aerated waters................. $ GIA) 7,239 42,798 ; 
35 |Musical instruments...............0eceeee0s $ 558, 641 953,473 3,361,302 4,712,062 
36 |Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 8,450, 669 9,215,794) 138,819,553} 18,358, 863 
3s" Shipsian cavesselsivat hee clasnes sets se teres $ 655, 711 3,319, 764 937,814 3, 153, 508 
$8 ‘| Vehicles (excent 1rOn) sc. << asw cetde sons oases $ 65,418,282) 16,439,765) 10,865,655} 14,930,947 
Bd -)| Works, ol art.gier, gos bl cm et ae a eens Saseeiee $ 1,014,422} 1,163,742} 1,698,428) 1,691,458 
40 | Miscellaneous imports under special conditions $ | 281,107,085] 166,095,597] 89,102,109] 34,155,718 
41 |Other miscellaneous commodities........... $ 21,714,327) 17,646,361] 33,192,314] 46,969,289 
Totals, Miscellaneous Products....... $ | 388,785,538) 228,326,683] 181,710,438] 162,052,564 


Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption. $  [1,758,898,197/|1,585,775,14211,927,279,402(2,573,944,125 
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916 FOREIGN TRADE 
14.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 
Norre.— Dashes in this table indicate import figures not recorded. 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1944 1945 1946 1947 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Martniy Foop 
Fruits— 
LeoR nats “resis ea. see eae eee eee $ 8,457,474| 10,060,070} 12,706,670) 10,645,040 
O (PEP LULtS GLiGdiet eee er eee ot he ne Cee lb. 4,178, 846 6,409, 808 208, 084 1, 275, 894 
$ 549, 470 1,172,106 58, 502 142, 572 
3 Fruits, canned or preserved............... lb. 3,682,050] 13,433,996} 15,122,583} 29,248,199 
$ 427,197 1, 566, 404 1,909,644] 3,349,413 
4 | Fruit juices and fruit syrups..........-.... gal. 520,978 . 685, 528 200, 132 444,572 
$ 1,151,598 1, 106, 833 449, 556 753, 352 
Totals, Brats oe ov 08 es ee ee $ 10,585,739] 18,905,413} 15,124,372] 14,890,377 
5 INTER arene eet ete ee ate meter eee $ 105, 062 228,516 45,948 53, 605 
Vegetables— 
Gules Vieretablesirestoer ss cee eee rene $ 7,090, 361 8,829,038] 4,369,714] 11,817,760 
7 Veretabless dricedtstexsaennact ace ee lb. 11,919,771] 13,038,933 8, 283, 844 94,448 
$ 4,983,406} 5,506,503 3,349, 546 33, 605 
Salt sVecetables canned. pices eer tee lb. 10,266,427} 28,231,276] 51,964,691] 53,937,977 
$ 819,752} 2,117,520} 5,433,820) 4,861,778 
9 Pickles, sauces and catsups............... $ 709, 637 1, 142, 697 601, 282 844, 186 
‘Totals, Vegetables Spee s* seve cee te $ 13,603,156} 17,595,758] 18,754,362] 17,557,329 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
LOMA Wiltea Get 1a) RE OR Ne ee rete ats Adee AP bu. | 291,679, 709| 329,672,842] 157,529,350) 160, 426, 359 
$ | 384,150,471] 475,786,639] 250,305, 507| 265, 200, 441 
Ey |e Plour of wheter ee bbl.} 13,938,631) 18,730,584] 14,984;287) 18,081, 882 
$ 90,001,207) 97,854,944] 126,733,077) 196,578,113 
12 | Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 1,654,046] 2,442,411 3,008,798 3, 706, 749 
13 Other farinaceous products................ $ 130,994,973} 95,029,309] 60,686,856} 64, 146,269 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products $ 606, 800, 697) 671,113,303) 440,734,238) 529,631,572 
fds Ouse veretables tortoods.jeea ee eee ewt 85, 640 94,377 104, 567 102, 556 
$ 1,364, 654 1,518, 983 1,871,570] 2,750,402 
Sugar and its products— 
15 | Confectionery, including candy............ $ 4, 833, 478 6,481, 538 1,794,730) 3,908, 296 
1G. |) "Maple'sugar eye oi. aoe ae eee ees lb. 4,648,105} 3,961,948 3,435,125) 4,392,404 
$ 1,341, 283 1, 180, 896 1, 108, 720 1, 822, 654 
17 | Other'sugar and products,..........:025 0. $ 1,642,051 3,427, 721 1,216, 851 1,918, 802 
Totals, Sugar and Products............. $ 7,816,812} 11,040,155 4,120,301 7,649, 752 
i3?| Cocoavand Chocolate sts. eee eee $ 1 892, 602 370, 832 405, 021 
195 Cofieeiandtchicoryente oie eee $ 69,385 31,291 44,272 108, 242 
RO ISDICEST Mie ee ree Os ie EARP Ete eee $ 2 2 86, 684 85, 588 
LEE Care: Pees UA pe Ray ek ache Ge 5 Veh mee $ 2 2 1,501, 045 1, 762, 826 
22 |Other vegetable products................... $ 1, 689, 369 1,574, 015 1,619, 797 1,391,362 
TOTALS «Av MAINLY LP OODsea sues oa kae eee $ 642, 034, 874) 717,900,036) 479,273,421) 576, 286,076 
B. Orger THan Foop 
Beverages, Aleoholic— 
23 Alembeeran GnpOLeeie mts ttre eee gal 6, 070, 301 5, 339,479 4,252,182 4,372, 665 
: $ 5,598,817| 4,970,526) 4,502,164) 4,670,876 
24. Whisky and other distilled beverages... pf. gal 2,683,405 4,337, 143 5,319,376) 3,808,146 
( $ 15,398,006] 24,317,193) 31,744,870] 23, 746,329 
20> | Wines St he eee eet teen Seen cee Sk gal 58, 894 65, 944 25, 064 32,956 
; $ 112,344 118,077 49,016 60, 907 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic............ $ 21,109,167] 29,405,796) 36,296,050} 28,478,112 
a@ | Guinis’and!resing sire cet a etter: 235 hes: $ 36, 277 43,519 52,999 35,417 
2% {Oil cake and oil- cake meal.................. ewt 275 23,073 21,069 14, 524 
; $ 715 55, 494 58, 087 43, 635 
28) |Oils;-veretable: not food 4.44.74 4e.- 46-44. $ 2,793,635 2, 835, 974 3,474, 591 3, 746, 393 
29 |Plants, shrubs, trees and vines.:............ $ 89,814 115, 960 234, 649 211, 743 
30 | Rubber and manufactures of................ $ 25,666,793! 31,328,264 22,477,014I . 33,124,748 


1 Included in confectionery. 


2 Not given separately in 1944 and 1945. 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1944-47—con. 
Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate import figures not recorded. 
United Kingdom United States 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1944 1945 1946 1947 
1,907,750} 1,393,797) 6,498,924) 2,743,206) 5,989,232} 8,244,150| 5,149,706) 5,779,645] 1 
3,365,000) 5,353,256 - 793, 813 353, 130 348, 298 11, 870 141,324] 2 
429, 920 955, 937 - 42,775 24,011 28,118 1,024 14, 512 
499,510} 4,209,548) 9,974,206) 20,249, 152 155,599} 3,819, 162 315, 286 127,540} 3 
64, 552 648, 489 1,100,744] 1,872,580 18, 181 256, 853 52,927 PRWEB Y 
16 49, 456 ~ 168, 165 464, 106 418, 336 110, 763 183,897) 4 
101 33, 883 - 342,149] 1,092,178 911,967 266, 845 298,792 
2,402,323) 3,032,106} 7,599,668} 5,000,710] 7,123,602} 9,441,088} 5,470,502} 6,116,286 
61, 495 206, 585 9, 268 - - - - SO) 
- - - 2,516,228) 5,941,351) 7,462,649) 2,335,575] 5,930,451] 6 
9,874,806} 1,960,582 347, 824 6, 000 8, 000 4,100 ~ 73,360} 7 
4,097,472 93, 463 151, 456 5,076 2,375 1, 459 = 17,977 
349,597} 1,672,597) 24,003,534] 26,006, 730 69,910} 10,066,914) 1,000,675 121,850} 8 
26, 454 118,754] 2,669,925} 1,833,099 22,474 600, 051 , 460 8, 448 
2,783 5,922 ; 287 3,768 497 2,219 1, 244 190} 9 
4,126,709 918,139] 2,821,668) 4,358,171] 5,966,697} 8,066,378] 2,430,279] 5,957,066 
80, 704,650) 113,313,762} 90,323,672) 135, 689, 373|/ 180,621,508) 92,258,282) 11,674, 835 167, 600} 10 
100,162,587] 163,349,684] 140,576,555) 208,995, 482)| 248, 822,346) 128,792,108] 18,069,778 355, 078 
5,629,659] 6,040,988) 6,671,936) 8,630,151 124,777 136, 896 82, 252 932) 11 
36,127,410) 42,266,839] 53,256,821) 72,448,130 593,118 666, 957 461,917 12,471 
4,595 145, 307 19, 506 29, 566 237,675 114, 040 197,088 175, 206} 12 
2,408,275| 7,322,693) 10,883,302}  9,889,689]| 124,427,814] 70,459,004) 26,798,712} 9,022,797] 13 
138,702, 867| 213,084,523] 204,736,184} 291,362, 867|| 369,080,953] 200,032,109] 45,527,495| 9,565,552 
69 243 109 - - - - 1,213) 14 
1, 262 5, 775 eo22 - - ~ - 28, 589 
948,532} 2,663,433 84, 634 16,924 396, 367 1,180 1, 588 64,874] 15 
- - . - 4, 636, 245 3, 942, 454 3,416, 156 4,352,143) 16 
- - ~ - 1,337,370 1,124, 044 1,100,972 1, 805, 657 
21,401 15,380 972 - 569,357) 1,037,544 876,838} 1,525,557) 17 
969,933) 2,678, 813 85, 606 16,924] 2,303,094} 2,162,768] 1,979,398} 3,396,088 
1 86, 696 264 3, 854 1 421, 563 69, 168 84,777| 18 
~ 1, 290 330 ~ 896 1,532 68 155] 19 
2 2 2,391 14, 240 2 2 10,397 7,462] 20 
2 2 - - 2 2 35, 022 32,086} 21 
53,998 63,736 103, 728 112, 437 238, 984 286,306 193, 100 252,024] 22 
146,318, 587| 220,077,663) 215,361,629] 300, 869, 203] 384,714,226) 220,411,744) 55,715,429} 25,440, 121 
- - - 95 3,456,496} 2,354,797) 2,482,883] 1,465,559] 28 
= = = 87 2,942,211 2,059, 809 2,360, 396 1,321, 812 
10, 246 7,654 D2alos 250, 764]| 2,092,669} 3,452,005} 4,646,526) 2,847,360] 24 
63, 849 47, 875 131, 765 432,739] 11,559,363) 18,559,233) 27,138,449) 18,061,413 
- - - - 3,334 5,309 22 17| 25 
- = - = 8,005 12,038 118 90 
63, 849 47, 875 131, 765 432,826], 14,509,579] 20,631,080) 29,498,963} 19,383,315 
13, 966 26,095 18, 668 TB aly 20, 899 12, 487 32,173 18,586] 26 
- - - - - 19, 400 20, 904 - 27 
= - - ~ ~ 45, 504 57,692 - 
1, 167,611 173,576 182, 060 331, 762 722, 682 956,248} 1,999,171) 2,005,054) 28 
10 48 51,817 99,992 64, 558 92,440 159, 050 84,781] 29 
6,617,015} 7,666,317}  2,352,579| 3,226,485) 14,217,0541 15,411,044! 5,370,773! 3,723,793] 30 


1 Included in confectionery. 


2 Not given separately in 1944 and 1945. 
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14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1944 1945 1946 1947 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
concluded 
B. Orner THAN Foop—concluded 
A |Seed potatoes nen ccus cuencomnaeeras seis oe bu. 2, 537, 884 3,163,016 3, 243, 637 4,257,161 
‘ : § 4,063, 658 5, 464, 679 5, 259, 922 6,471,118 
Bil SCCUSAN. Ox Darcie terete else tees ee ee aes eee $ 23,628,656) 11,873,201 7,968,508} 10,221,775 
3 |Tobacco, unmanufactured.................6. lb. 12,370,292} 15,567,874; 12,590,715} 24,493,210 
$ 4,933,341 6, 722, 709 5,891,604) 12,601,469 
4>\ Tobacco, maniutactured....s0se ses ee eae eee $ 890, 034 1,361,984 554, 567 1,505,725 
5 |Other vegetable products, not food.......... $ 16,018,351} 12,337,471] 16,946,304] 10,920,564 
Toracs, B. OrHER THAN Foop.......... $ 99,230,441) 101,545,051] 99,214,295) 107,410,699 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products:0255 0 ee eee eeeton ae ee 941,265,315) 819,445,087] 578,487,716] 683,696,775 
II. Animals and Animal Products 
Animals Living— 
6 | Cattle, swine, sheep and poultry, pure bred 
for improvement of stock............... No. 56, 235 55, 048 36, 004 41,303 
$ 3,821,573) 5,351,923] 7,236,876] 7,676,802 
Z|). Cattle nomen. casinos advo teeter No. 41, 884 55, 436 77, 082 53,326 
$ 5,516,800} 7,096,027} 10,998,211] 7,697, 734 
8] THELOTSOS cae Sg Nie he Cae eee eee No. 22,196 19, 059 40, 120 15, 662 
$ 1, 346,253} 1,386,949] 4,483,827 850, 796 
9 | >Other antmalsalivines ctor wet rseea $ 2,172,858} 2,010,470 479,235] 3,788,439 
Totals;-Anwng ls leiyinw see ee ere $ 12,857,484} 15,845,369] 23,198,149] 20,013,771 
10.) Bones hors sets, ener eke eee eee ee eee eae: 246,738 362,745 382,915 377,781 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.— 
Ai ae Hush aireshiorirozcns. rn. aa eee cwt 2,254,593} 2,522,821) 2,577,046] 2,220,499 
$ 31,477,878] 44,232,442) 41,462,649] 38,033,180 
12 | Fish, salted, dried, pickled and smoked.... ewt. 762, 342 902, 616 1,073,011 969, 766 
$ 10,458,571} 11,791,019] 13,807,545) 12,309,390 
13 | Fish, canned or preserved, n.o.p........... cwt. 1,159,477; 1,318,471 1,521,834] 1,551,495 
$ 21, 232,683} 23,864,759] 30,427,560] 31, 510, 497 
14 | Other fishery products, 7.0.p.............- $ 684, 718 337, 403 8,344 , 136 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p......... $ 63, 853,850} 80,225,623) 86,486,098 saere 
15 |Furs and manufactures of................0. $ 27,029,329) 29,572,474) 32,291,425] 29,047,741 
16 | Hair and bristles and manufactures of....... $ 2,035 , 008 1; 2515751 1,661, 550 
17 | Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)...... cewt 36, 016 34, 757 113,974 93, 879 
$ 541,073 557,877} 1,647,016] 1,642,920 
18 |Leather, unmanufactured.................-- $ 2,910,079} 4,004,397) 7,655,980} 12,918,826 
19) Weather manutacturedes oe nee $ 3, 552, 692 3, 748, 363 9, 282,127 7, 400, 755 
20 |Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides....... ewt 6,957,574| 4,498,346] 2,892,916] 2,357,892 
$ | 148,300,639} 96,493,111] 66,388,591} 62,081,160 
21 |Other meats and preparations of............ $ 43, 700, 173} 70,481,283] 62,546,930 40, 775, 522 
Milk and Its Products— 
Oe | PP IRUEGEE Sas cess Me ee os eR tee ook cwt 47, 267 55, 983 45,094 31,071 
$ 1,881,278) 2,235,749] 2,003,302} 1,597,095 
oc @@heese: ose see eee ee es ee cwt 1,314,292] 1,354,093 1,064, 954 5, oll 
$ 97, 062, 454 27, 909,305} 21,947,738] 14,162,303 
meet S Milk. nrocessed onc: cok Mees wens. eetes cwt 463,380] 1,021,272 5, 268 ,917 
$ 5, 418, 581 12,092,924 9,624,596} 11,669,097 
AouleLO ther mil ke prom@ucts a mean eerie nee $ 451,964; 1,018,535} 1,347,172} 2,271,655 
Totals, Milk and Its Products.......... $ 34,814,277) 48,256,513] 34,922,808] 29,700,150 
26 |Oils, fats, greases and waxes.............se $ 9,237,047] 5,201,096} 2,401,925 1,729, 197 
eaujOvher-animalepnroducts re ememtreie sees oe: $ 24,990,146} 47,325,621} 30,017,679) 41,736,107 


Totals, Animals and Animal Products. . 


$ 


342,925,562) 398,063,480) 358,472,794) 331,444,683 


— 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1944-47—con. 


1944 


1,192,378 
8, 528, 844 
3,594, 457 
253, 138 
281, 676 


United Kingdom 


1945 


2,466, 060 
12, 406, 262 
5, 532, 507 
720, 125 
261,498 


1946 


1,015, 923 
9,551, 282 
4,573, 692 
2,241 
562, 607 


1947 


3, 169, 180 
22,007,521 
11,392,374 


73 
318,758 


1944 


1,995, 560 
2,918, 454 
22,351, 046 
340 

214 
51,412 

14, 735, 099 


United States 


1945 


2,163,477 
3,353, 412 


56, 823 


1946 


2,057,984 
2,941, 274 


15,116 


2,216, 497 
2,650, 529 
4,704,351 


10, 213 
7,786, 763 


1 
5, 000 


359 
462, 630 


320 
212,437 


27, 659 


445, 662 
11,753, 336 
437 


14,112 
295,917 


251,568 


212,933 


2,020, 676 
27, 754, 239 
390, 659 
5,984,521 
53, 769 

3, 641, 062 
679, 579 


332, 138 


2,304, 008 
40,316, 678 
404, 570 
6,014, 032 
46,726 
3,239,099 
329, 849 


382, 833 


2,422, 560 
38, 774, 536 


4,407,054 
775, 668 


355, 409 


2,198, 604 
37, 516, 559 
305, 982 


675,101 
430, 753 

6, 923, 103 
147,268,341 
32, 829,979 


2 

66 

1, 288, 729 
26,319,221 
2,676 

25, 803 


1,363,727 
590 


134 

15, 939 
796, 484 
464, 149 
4,460, 693 
95,359, 210 
43, 508, 585 


1,328, 554 
27,128, 611 


10, 842, 086 
203, 527 
38, 993 
537, 929 
1, 535, 732 
334,308 
2,860, 291 
65, 203, 703 
29,490, 235 


1, 042,435 
21,251, 457 
56, 426 
3,541, 606 
27, 259 


7,378, 628 
378, 639 
1,417 

89, 456 
4,292,000 
644, 451 
2,320,014 
60,572, 735 
14, 542, 815 


389 

15, 546 
538, 610 
13, 599, 246 
375, 634 
4,633, 523 
45,053 


25, 748, 651 
850, 139 
36,001 
540, 327 

1, 298, 939 
273,412 


4,000,197 


26,755, 604 
77, 563 

16, 584 
300, 023 

1, 220, 837 
637, 094 


3,573, 973 


19,679, 471 
982,181 
20, 184 
397,485 
2,277, 948 
2,721,306 


222, 480 


270 


2,895 


1,757, 662 
22,517,436 


825,901 
43, 888, 338 


285, 164 
26, 637,579 


268, 529 
37, 687, 825 


3,791, 089 
1,597,077 


3,245, 531 
2,385,914 


1,614,957 
2,261,360 


323, 709 


985, 850 


2,325, 044 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to ail Countries, 


All Countries 


a2 SD Or Hm GO OS 


Item 
Iii. Fibres and Textiles 
Cotton and manufactures of................. $ 
Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 
Silk and imanulacthires| Ol sneer eases $ 
Wool, raw (includes noils and tops).......... A 
Other wool and manufactures of............ $ 
Artificial silk (rayon) and manufactures of... $ 
Otherstextilemproducts... we aauseasse eee 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles.............. $ 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
1 (Gey at SA Aye AAD, Re Same in | dee en nr Berks SM NS M ne 
RS rOAGEbIES = -tache Mer cota det oe re aera ce re 
Rlanksyand Doardsue cere. eee ee. aM ite 
TRNbaeY ors7 ACKORUESb eyelet On hig nae nan 2 hap ancite M ft. 
$ 
Shingles /5 Neeser ee mate nae aie es ee ee 
Pulp wood? set: Sycissuskeoer cts woe ee ee ce cord 
SDOOLWOOGM. S prac eanen kere. mae So oli baars 
$ 
Wieod-pulp... pee icheeac cs eee eer ae ends cwt 
$ 
Pulp board, wall board and paper board..... ewt. 
$ 
IBook: paperccckus actos ae ata oo ee ewt 
$ 
ING WSprint. pape sank a Seale a eee cwt. 
$ 
Wira ppingepa per Ax: ities eee eee See ewt 


Newsprint paper, mutilated, or beater stock, 


and Wwaste-papere a. ciceeae oe oe eee oe cwt. 


$ 
Other wood products and paper............. $ 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper $ 


V. Iron and Its Products 


Lronrores eee IS SEARS ty pest eee, hae at Wists ton 
$ 

Herro-allove nice eue ete eee ton 
$ 

Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. ton 
$ 

SCLADALONLOL/Stecleare: alee eee eae ton 
$ 

Castings andiforgings. ose a eae cwt. 
$ 

Rolling=nmlliproductsascee cee ao eee ton 
$ 
Tubes; pipes and fittings! ..5). 0.06. oe- doses $ 
Wire lees pe arr See ea eon fe) FE ae $ 
CHaiINg «pe ee ee Oe Rte tia, cid ont g 
Engines, boilersand partse.a40. se neo. ee $ 
Farm implements and machinery........... $ 
Hardwarevandcutlerva ae en eee $ 
Machinery (except agricultural)............. $ 
Stamped and coated products............... $ 
WL OOIS). 340s eerie A a re ee ecto $ 

Vehicles— 

Automobilesmirelcirte a yer eee No. 
$ 

Automobiles, passenger................... No. 
Automobilepartsee eee ees leno $ 
Wiehicles.7):0.D er hice, Peer Oe Nera ice $ 
Totals, Véhicles and Parts............. $ 
Other iron and steel products............... $ 


Totals, Iron and Its Products........ $ 


1944 1945 1946 1947 
9,251,759] 10,141,068} 10,550,725} 11,238, 457 
2,242,742} 1,682,124) 2,449,433] 1,153,235 

53 12 _ 15, 425 
13,098,454} 10,174,121} 5,209,346] 4,072, 854 
4,889,482| 3,743,447) 1,872,934) 1,529,037 
19,702,751) 15,815,277) 15,066,297} 7,333,979 
6,551,940} 8,961,459} 8,292,957) 11,760,787 
17,103,474} 16,537,718) 15,527,481] 16,316,399 
59,742,201) 56,881,105) 53,759,827| 49,347,319 
87, 843 57, 680 56, 132 54, 877 
3,425,241) 2,213,181) 2,479,568) 3,042,996 
2,049,785} 1,053,671} 1,128,858) 2,216,644 
3,085,646) 1,645,531 1,987,816) 5,365,765 
1,862,003} 1,977,348); 2,069,028} 2,725,910 
90,119,300) 98,934,569) 125,390, 834] 208, 375, 356 
20,516 23, 694 14, 257 mG 
830,224) 1,060,012 801, 712 839, 894 
1,474,549) 1,651,061 1,775,216} 2,050, 889 
6,984,078} 8,000,968) 11,211,318} 20,254,442 
1,390,826] 1,576,821 1,759,251] 1,882,813 
20,012,285) 23,881,928) 28,731,150} 34,528, 884 
22,121 33, 685 39,370 35, 855 
1,650,819} 2,948,635) 3,498,530} 3,667,913 
28,161,615} 28,690,537) 28,371,158} 33,974, 242 
101, 563,024) 106,054,911) 114,020,659} 177, 802, 612 
2,087,343} 2,243,631) 2,034,041) 2,285,776 
7,666,025} 8,457,490} 8,420,030) 10,929,743 
348, 030 342, 480 493,516 745, 824 
3,012,611); 3,062,502) 3,580,946) 6,068,943 
56,115,515) 61,178,918) 77,169,338} 84,415,575 
157,190, 834) 179,450,771] 265, 864,969) 342, 293, 158 
509, 822 561,912 449, 053 425, 864 
3,257,014) 3,770,572) 3,089,396} 3,395,346 
993,454) 1,147,121 519, 380 654, 866 
1,989,950} 2,427,568) 1,104,592) 1,883,665 
40,113,960} 46,131,904] 55,409,635} 67,743,317 
440,901,011) 488,040,542) 625,591,155) 886,192,034 
308, 424 771,495} 1,145,256] 1, 749,976 
1,158,166} 2,552,691); 4,352,971} 6,023,448 
104, 850 137, 122 95,301 173, 989 

15, 660,622) 14,925,295} 9,484,904) 21,545,088 
29, 539 66, 737 80, 255 86, 505 
1,353,521] 4,505,589) 3,327,870} 4,080, 144 
68, 304 28, 459 12, 154 3,060 
1,017, 549 387, 006 165, 563 66, 857 
445,477 874, 547 203,310 178, 508 
3,320,073} 6,389,324)  2,005,417| 1,883,906 
161,346 132, 731 105, 381 98, 334 
10,129,635) 10,188,798} 7,527,911] 10,934; 895 
2,429,330) 3,095,601 1, 082, 386 652, 157 
2,111,606] 2,660,799 724, 540 651, 697 
467,090 230, 337 158, 357 260, 574 
12,780,896) 22,654,017] 28,764,009} 20,197,921 
13, 433, 857] 20,196,085} 28,661,562) 42,237,917 
3,575,329] 4,076,988] 4,175,734) 5,692,560 
24,947,313} 19,868,680) 15,534,622} 41,021,630 
217,327 271, 508 331,488 231, 812 
1,665,526} 2,042,323} 1,145,396] 2,994,349 
144,151 122, 768 44, 660 42,215 
246, 153,176] 206,729,941} 43,201,264) 37,918, 280 
62 44 23,451 41, 550 

89, 854 65,537) 13,992,507) 33,579,360 
139,344,916} 93,852,013} 21,110,039} 20,141,614 
47,658,593} 51,241,826) 33,773,155) 14,627,545 
433, 246,539] 351,889,317) 112,076,965] 106, 266, 799 
245,426,051} 89,155,745) 7,953,231) 8,414,448 
772,935 ,430| 555,090,103) 227,472,926| 273,156, 202 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1944-47—con. 
United Kingdom United States 
ae No. 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1944 1945 1946 1947 
727,964| 1,467,112 527,361 472,027 541, 756 766, 880 486,371 641,179} 1 
1,928,897} 1,178,550 961, 185 299,388 245, 287 441,382] 1,340,427 667,604} 2 
- - ~ - - - - 154] 3 
= - 14,195] 1,298, 163]/ 13,081,815] 10,136,510) 5,193,568) 2,739,879] 4 
_ = 5,323 418,626} 4,880,664] 3,718,555} 1,867,135] 1,097,768 
4,093,341] 5,942,040 816, 430 103,309]/ 1,118,813] 1,108,845) 1,206,032} 2,190,768] 5 
4,270,369] 4,769,359 10,043 167, 056 12, 831 211,094 210,512} 1,865,294| 6 
1,048,679} 1,170,392 50, 435 99,295] 2,902,365] 3,970,611] 5,372,580} 3,929,766] 7 
12,069,250) 14,527,453) 2,370,777/ 1,559,701 9,701,716) 10,217,367| 10.483,057| 10,392,533 
16,485 9,943 11,788 9, 652 71, 269 47,334 43,077 42,588] 8 
1,343, 434 749, 294 820, 850 722,630|| 2,074,039} 1,423,522} 1,508,606] 2,077,890 
1,650, 111 794, 456 319, 419 975, 346 392,949 187, 064 197, 949 91,495| 9 
2,578,191] 1,279,607 581,462} 2,487,021 504, 053 270, 805 337, 537 164, 392 
839, 567 865, 836 704,842} 1,119, 066 878, 141 929,111 963,565] 1,065, 152] 10 
38,105,685} 38,647,395} 36,236,624] 77,621,099] 44,545,191] 50,201,375) 60,384,220] 79, 769, 360 
,970 12, 827 4,680 9.175 462 306 1, 108 64] 11 
463, 853 569, 669 271,513 170, 168 17,776 8,458 68,475 4,801 
+ - 92,465 20,750|| 1,443,624 1,605,800) 1,572,858) 1,977,295] 12 
© - 741,936 168,110] 6,777,646] 7,692,553} 9,624,717] 19,594, 925 
= = - 2 1,390,826} 1,576,821] 1,759,251] 1,859, 764| 13 
e = os 2 20,012,285] 23,881,928] 28,731,150} 34,053,976 
9,201 14,007 15,338 14, 986 12,920 19,678 23,427 20,113} 14 
676,780} 1,194,399} 1,527,474] 1,685,634 974,039} 1,754,236} 1,908,259] 1,866,671 
5,856,164] 5,817,694] 2,399,352} 2,739,521]] 21,556,224] 21,872,610) 25,052,968] 29,986,034] 15 
21,393,993] 22,276,514|° 10,122,012}. 14,741,287] 77,081,637] 79,589,366] 99,972,972] 156, 121,526 
805, 459 903, 412 818, 128 797,902], 1,002,214 958,176 727, 250 890, 934] 16 
3,316,721] 3,697,574] 3,661,506) 4,155,026] 2,955,772} 2,883,996] 2,326,089] 3,310,927 
40 15, 923 sory 5, 939 443 3, 159 170, 638 386, 798| 17 
362 146,177 22, 083 79, 871 10, 254 23,981 717,197} 2,090, 835 
838,164} 2,112,966] 1,657,759}  1,110,409|| 48,179,202] 50,671,287| 66,464,766] 73,506,975] 18 
2,557,791| 6,564,645] 5,954,814] 4,623,491] 133,398, 723] 146,507,805] 224,782,463] 291, 892, 729 
103,707 216,349 106, 843 65, 868 27, 336 17,074 33,752 87, 560] 19 
568,109} 1,244,300 643, 903 548, 590 127, 882 74, 102 138, 841 544, 456 
12,334 104, 066 - 5.) 979,502} 1,027,716 518,396 654, 349| 29 
31,519 258, 072 - = 1,955,321] 2,128,325} 1,101,312} 1,882,383 
19,762,099] 21,857,589] 24,455,764] 29,115,936] 9,212,875] 12,887,807] 16,225,578) 18,185,650) 21 
90,798,537| 98,485,235) 85,039,941] 136,118,863] 299,647,493) 329,328,259} 447,827,416) 611,560,521 
- ~ - - 308, 422 771,495} 1,145,256] 1,749,976] 22 
- - - = 1,153,116} 2,552,691} 4,352,971] 6,023,448 
57, 432 46, 636 32,312 58, 282 35,978 75, 190 43,079 103,292] 23 
10,580,297} 5,494,771] 2,808,318} 8,147,946] 2,021,375] 7,316,692] 4,308,074] 11,738, 882 
11,700 20, 906 78,123 83, 891 5,427 30, 591 968 882| 24 
613, 298 854,953} 3,242,125} 3,910,072 115, 772). > 4, 177,051 27, 890 31,244 
- - 76 - 68, 249 28, 459 12,078 3,060} 25 
- ~ 3,451 - 1,016, 484 387, 006 162, 112 66, 857 
2.208 - - 63 440, 332 866, 274 202, 032 175, 267| 26 
74,978 ~ - 719] 3,205,307} 6,264,549} 1,988,353] 1,885,471 
42, 859 4,039 3, 866 473 20, 993 31,621 6, 697 9,014] 27 
2,547,770 239,776 380, 273 682, 949 835, 728 955, 400 207, 008 284, 107 
246 , 335 - 112 6, 437 26,151 74, 629 13,419 21,663] 28 
233, 532 234, 851 6, 934 27,369]| 1,290,968 971,355 53, 152 47, 545| 29 
152, 608 126, 592 4,175 704 17,926 11, 254 67, 969 41,105] 30 
509, 343 122, 103 305,479| 1,042,685 142, 059 184, 241 305, 278 492,681] 31 
4,401,863] 4,479,719] 2,584,984 3,354,874] 5,873,641] 8,993,712] 14,460,331] 23,478,709] 32 
1,039, 489 667, 509 519, 819 752, 627 541, 923 499,743 529, 829 476,931] 33 
6,974,546} 1,854,444 765,763} 2,357,263] 8,121,274] 4,533,884; 2,281,523} 3,402,675] 34 
- 2,514 - = 4,502 19,792 90, 427 9,650] 35 
322, 525 309, 178 107,384 178, 674 293, 646 623, 550 148, 858 147, 492] 36 
30, 962 20, 276 2 65 1 11 1] 37 
61,341,532] 53,856,041 46, 168 = 89, 400 1,975 5,384 1,515 
- 1 46 427 1 1 24 31] 38 
- 1,900 48, 890 497, 206 4,500 350 23,499 43,479 
41,626,373} 21,390,699 258, 299 574, 552 551, 209 622,427] 1,588,080} 2,003,566} 39 
16,483,571] 13,120,880] 5,748,381 3,958] 5,284,702} 3,728,295 673,289} 6,798,480} 40 
119,451,476} 88,369,520} 6,101,738] 1,075,716) 5,929,811] 4,353,047] 2,290,252} 8,847,040 
150,215,971} 59,700, 905 260,970 182,873] 15,969,312] 9,421,360 668, 928 520,877| 44 
297,364,031| 162,456,835| 17,091,525] 21,720,908] 46,558,995| 48,340,436] 31,956,374) 57,466,377 
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14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 


1944 


1947 


Se ee ee ee ee) ee 


=m=Soe Ost DB CW 


— ht 


Item 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 

Aluminum and manufactures of..............- $ 
Brass and manufactures Of... 60.06. eccc0sse ne $ 
Copper and manufactures of...............0. $ 
Lead and manufactures of.............02000. $ 
INICK CIRC mete atten tc oe aos sete en io eee ee 
oe metals and manufactures of (except 

Fo] (0D iy BRB oc Ae Ry bbe, Pe Re oc Re Fe 
Zingand manuiactures Of. . s+. sree oes $ 
Clocks and watches and parts............... $ 
Hlectrical apparatus, 1.0.D........ciecesesees 
erintingam a terials wserns ast ecm ota ectrearaee $ 
Other non-ferrous metals, including ‘‘Alloys, 


TOs Doe tht tlonevasdoro seis ticle epee eee MEER EOE $ 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals........... $ 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
Asbestos and manufactures of............... $ 
Clay and manufactures OL...0. oe sice cone $ 
Coal and Its Products— 
(O/oy. 1 ROE eee aa mt Al ne tee RBS ain ve 
COKO neces ce kr kere eta nn ae nee om 
Creosote and coal-tar oils, n.0.p........... gal. 
Other coal products... i. 3, s fiscen ace neces $ 
Totals, Coal and Its Products:.......... $ 
Glass and manufactures of...............--- $ 
Graphite, crude or refined................-. cwt 


¢ 
Micaand -manulactures Of. 4. .nesene face $ 
Petroleum-and productsiemecnss sees sees $ 
Stoneand itsiproducts sean cee see ee $ 
Other non-metallic minerals...............- $ 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals......... $ 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products 


Alcohols industrial.mes see see eee ee eee $ 

Cellutoseiproductsm ance ane eee 

Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
DArations ays: bee c.idihe one en er ee ee 


LUX DIOSIVIES AST) CANE ooccs Rar ER ee ee $ 

Herb zersy tae sci cs eee ete or ee ee cwt. 
$ 

Paints, pigments and varnishes............. $ 


Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations $ 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p 
Other chemicals and allied PLOGCUCES aes. face 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products.. $ 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 


S16 0 0. efs = 68 «0 6 © wee se 


— 
APAAT 


Amusement and sporting goods, n.0.p....... $ 
Brushes: 72 anc renee ccc ARIA. fc orc Mottin oS 

Containers}1:0.345- cee eee aisle cha $ 
Household and personal equipment, n.o.p... $ 


Mineral and aerated waters................- 
Musicalsinstraimenta aan aenuan ack cteeie ania. $ 
Scientific and educational equipment....... $ 
Ships and vessels and materials for ships.... $ 
Vehicles’ (except irom)seravoerat acs tk coos 


Works of ar tear Wem ee 9 ee ee $ 
Other miscellaneous commodities........... $ 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities... $ 


Grand Totals, Exports................ 
1 Not given in 1944, 


68, 400, 634 


10, 826, 535 
15, 209, 035 
832, 786 
71, 700, 494 
13, 009 


12,749, 815 


339,908,278 


19, 829, 883 
25, 852 


1,010, 240 
5, 984, 827 
69, 692 
960, 630 
4,546, 347 
800, 624 
43, 654 


7,789,735 


380, 563 

5, 520 
62,739 
817,307 
9,056, 674 
16, 629, 875 
3,305, 585 


58,398, 213 


671,927 
2,342,333 
8,927,176 

130, 718 


5, 938, 896 
19,071,701 
12,357, 615 
23,999, 623 

2,534,351 

1 


10,459,491 

1,467, 721 
14,913, 676 
21,361,331 


——., 


447, 860 
909, 812 
915, 767 
2,264, 027 

, 803 

81,744 
12,615, 435 
23, 287,373 
107, 182,799 
593 


100,687,526] 111,318,118 


25, ’ 
405, 506,415} 256,091, 936 


553,189,628 
$ '3,489,953,16513,218,330,353!2,312,215,30112,774,902,355 


All Countries 

1945 1946 
133,566,994] 56,030,039 
4 362-717. 0, 0les025 
40,859,624] 37,004,791 
9,176,739] 16,845,519 
2,164, 433 2,238,772 
54,778,226] 55,204, 632 
17,200,414] 21,468,727 
20,373,174| 27,769,171 
911, 763 1, 260, 559 
60,956,632} 20,939,342 
23, 872 41, 253 
10,335,490} 7,873,109 
352,545,645) 247,810,065 
22,183,890} 24,480, 620 
27, 248 1,051, 590 
840, 708 862, 489 
5,303,543} 5,946,224 
,925 63,772 
808, 025 782,992 
4,005, 006 2,935, 091 
640, 860 441,915 
280, 336 193, 702 
7,032,764! 7,364, 833 
546,310} 1,157,769 
22, 845 29,777 
124, 295 142,974 
304, 723 207, 068 
11, 252, 448 4,622,338 
14,509,129] 15,578,358 
2,974, 228 2,754,975 
59,555,035! 57,360,525 
569, 539 338, 944 
2,830,480} 2,060,181 
5,375, 448 108, 263 
132, 851 253, 364 
5,739,853! 5,342,618 
29,247,315 263, 934 
15,075,182} 15,609,518 
30,428,347] 32,108,440 
8,973,155) 4,406, 735 
1,745, 190 804, 540 
42,342,874; 19,902,821 
8,973,921 2,103,382 
12, 684, 783 8,569, 984 
15,186, 767| 11,567,278 
67,588,719 
1,085, 918 1, 802, 393 
889,650} 1,148,015 
1,533,869] 2,620,193 
4,189,250} 7,485,032 
Poitil 41,673 
140,875 285,955 
9,658,172} 3,105,298 
15,591,457) 18,821,962 
108,171,065 9, 885, 159 
62,939 
50, 417, 955 
377,391,246} 95,671,574 


63,955, 574 
3, 874, 746 
59, 298, 039 
30, 944, 830 
2,341,140 
60, 442,762 


22,580,917 
30, 192, 642 
1,128,915 
19, 135, 446 
114, 245 


12, 269, 124 


303,937,240 


32,969, 263 
1, 182, 900 


714, 549 
5, 440, 788 
133, 970 
1,377, 692 
2,149, 985 
350, 294 
111, 061 


7,279, 835 
1,953, 063 
88 


156, 748 
129, 539 

6, 884, 433 
18, 531, 508 
5, 526, 899 


74,614,188 


1,011,078 
3,712,611 
103, 674 
514, 797 


4,399, 614 
758, 854 
15, 821, 964 
34,386, 165 
7,346, 198 
1,512,358 
11,711,348 
1, 640, 368 
10, 407, 751 
19,021,519 


83,803,909 


1, 889, 429 
1,266,785 


33, 153, 970 


88,710,005 


the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1944-47—concluded 


1944 


—_———— | ef | | |__| SL | | SS 


59, 151, 141 
378, 565 


6,977, 468 


1, 029, 898 
4,569, 478 
263, 160 
31,344, 012 
126 


7,138, 648 


United Kingdom 


1945 


11,393,977 
265, 302 
6, 768,305 
3,953,320 
333, 661 
6, 044, 581 


5,398, 647 
35, 574, 469 
778 


4,215,114 


1946 


1947 


25, 432, 946 
371, 263 
25, 809, 525: 
10, 612, 596 
536, 904 
12, 954, 143 


8, 630, 047 
10, 318, 866 
129, 785 
478, 828 
990 


4,203, 250 


1944 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


United States 


1945 


36, 135,902) 108,308, 599 


5, 596, 189 
15, 107,366 

0, 630 
2,077,369 
54, 283, 896 


9,735, 630 
8, 446, 954 
, 007 

23, 264, 926 
10, 751 


3,024, 899 


2,953,977 
23, 129, 159 
45, 436, 591 
11,609, 904 
13, 267, 103 

17, 167 

2,264, 065 


1946 


10, 930, 641 
1,938, 712 
6, 824, 656 
3, 886, 188 
1, 644, 062 

41,458, 782 


10, 802, 307 
17, 787,758 
251, 649 
1,556,705 
37, 558 


3,084,312 


1947 


5,904, 189 


13, 416, 310 
1, 481, 256 
38, 808, 145 


10, 963, 482 
14,515,517 
1, 149 

874, 672 
105, 185 


4,435,979 


135,268, 457 


78,435,789 


sata 239 


156,356,150 


214,610,610 


98,559,268 


100,269,471 


1,455, 924 
0 


, 


“4,055 
1237387 


2,145,303 


"3,550 
107/817 


= 


— 


2,297, 053 
1,552 


“4, 053 
132° 065 


16, 518,978 
3,460 


630, 456 
3,254,335 
, 293 

831, 506 
4,494, 634 
789, 811 
10,545 


15,392, 422 
156,371 


493, 120 
2,642, 849 
, 920 

693, 042 
3, 964, 882 
633, 456 
7, 128 


17, 820, 683 
293, 322 


459, 621 
2,520, 677 
55, 761 
559,391 
2, 885, 236 
433,172 
3, 283 


25, 407,351 
280, 792 


303,772 
1, 626, 408 
126, 686 
1, 150, 990 
2,121, 729 
343, 743 
909 


—---. << | S| — $s J] | |S | | 


123, 387 


107, 817 


132, 065 


4,886, 197 


ee ee eS | 


549 


1, 139, 926 


12,434 
227 

3, 200 

19, 053 
5,073, 482 
1,162,151 


? 


7,974 


2,265 
224, 861 
2,778,028 
1,344, 332 


138, 537 
5 


292, 576 
13,799, 769 
1,361,315 


3,976,475 


3,516, 523 


3, 122,050 


—— | J 


142,585 
22,159 
115, 784 
280, 921 
882, 760 
12,329, 701 
1,557, 997 


56, 702 

29, 657 
140, 833 
185,779 
769, 807 
12, 429,959 
1, 044,399 


39,061 
36, 182 
155, 435 
105, 767 
691, 243 
13, 814, 899 
1,495, 127 


4,766,322 


8,547,794 


6,788,130 


37,966, 684 


34,835,016 


36,258, 007 


45,111,725 


—- ——— | | — SS SSS TL SS SS 


133, 485 
921,915 
116, 594 

2,175 


850, 823 
9,503,389 
526, 618 
1,351,919 
314,402 


266,300 
66, 738 
2,741,030 
8, 188, 495 


81, 604 

590, 990 
23, 088 

1,797 


1, 895, 563 


2. 348, 917 


229, 808 


162, 236 


336, 121 
377, 922 
205, 700 
649, 512 
478,491 
26, 440 

97 


36 
892, 259 
3,229,290 


482, 259 
974,319 
8,789, 458 
,376 


106, 660 
3,491,344 
7,671, 858 

14, 402, 984 
1, 167,216 
1 


6, 483 
1,058 
8,431, 222 
9, 832,385 


435, 407 
1,761, 885 
5, 242, 262 

16,347 


178,315 
11, 810,394 
8,915, 780 
17, 083, 821 
1, 143,270 
22,775 
3,020 

412 


5,942,903} 


8, 688, 954 


157, 896 
582,332 
57, 263 
19, 507 


166, 049 
33, 257 
9,003, 864 
17, 668,074 


3,816, 443 
7,005, 969 


701,380 
1,126,312 
0, 163 
20,751 


117,795 
15, 280 
8, 932, 392 
18, 138, 704 
1,065, 664 


7,103,386 


— | | | SS SSE SS SS | 


24,057,489 


16,436,727 


8,084,675 


47,216,022 


51,891,338 


29,998,278 


31,905,824 


-_- | — | — |_| | — |__| | 


23, 067 
29,964 
519, 253 
265,372 


14, 021, 703 
232,429, 024 


9,949 
142,014 
216,709 

64, 037 


493 

4,515, 889 

798,226 

23,270,728 
4,6 


, 630 
91,451,302 


405, 075 


549 
357, 253 
25, 760 
411,781 
225 


5, 882, 027 


147, 213 
11,532 
129, 660 
192, 883 
161 

38, 850 
3,051, 498 
2,290, 994 
89, 959, 483 


275 
65, 463,477 


625, 607 


82, 568, 929 
, 709 
38, 107,924 


460, 455 


15, 232, 563 


202,927 


14,370, 116 


eC ee | SS EE | | 


261,631,194| 120,473,977 


1,235, 


1 Not given in 1944. 


4,911,850 


206! 963,237,687! 597,506,175 


7,272,267) 161,310,026) 125,079,124 


ae | ff a | 


ce 1,301,322,402|1,196,976,726| 887,940, 67611,034,226,394 


20,130, 667 


17,582,792 
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Subsection 3.—Imports and Exports by Degree of Manufacture, 
Origin and Purpose 


Analyses of Canada’s trade, from the angle of degree of manufacture of imports 
and exports with leading countries, are of value to the student of economic relation- 
ships because they present, in summary, a picture with significant meaning in the 
complementary relationship of manufacturing and commerce between continents 
and countries. 


The data of Tables 15 and 16 have been specially tabulated to show at a glance 
this information for all countries of any importance that trade with Canada. 
Table 17, on the other hand, gives historical statistics that clearly indicate the 
fluctuations in imports for home consumption of important raw materials used in 
In a broad way, the data 
industrial 


Canadian manufacture, irrespective of their source. 
reflect the development of Canadian manufactures, although the 
expansion for the purposes of War must be borne in mind in using the figures for 
the past six years. 


15.—_Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1946 


Imports Domestic Exports 
: Fully or : Fully or 
Couey Raw) HeEeellych Chiely: ls Rawll the ep Clone 
Materials hntawed Manu- Materials facture’ Manu- 
gee de factured aig? factured 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
. 
British Countries 
United King dome. oe.) 2,922,578] 19,692,420] 178,818,222} 233,172,465] 139,446,920) 224, 886,790 
pie Po eh 6 As ee arn se 41,082 Nil 12,364 3,534, 526 1,688,737] 2,732,494 
rica— 
British Hasthasaseaieeee 3,579, 124 fe 24,342 6,494 166, 448 2,046, 944 
IBEitishe South ae ease 5,011, 640 1,128,475 1,751,510] . 10,315,083] 14,474,428] 43,843,354 
Southern Rhodesia....... 91,648 Nil 1,396 6, 125 572, 820 2,705, 292 
British West— 
GoldiCoista eee eae ee 5, 298, 955 82, 134 Nil 4,350 195 866, 436 
INigeriahsy 24 ee ey. ve 3, 872,913 897, 293 1,338 37 174 1,020, 400 
Bermudas ea ere eee ae 28,357 34, 066 59, 235 874,319 47,513 2,883, 250 
British East Indies— 
IBri¢isheindia sees 3,401, 133 1,471,667! 23,004,576} 21,959,097) 3,938,127] 23,148,571 
Genxlon Ae Ree eee ee ae: 75,021 19,725 3,650,591 17,105 332,355 1,790,310 
Straits Settlements....... 4,230,077 1, 637, 835 3,419 18,831 34,919 3,170,212 
Brivsh. Guianaeeneeeee eee 6, 414, 443 5, 276, 066 496, 387 760, 096 76,355 6, 272, 167 
Britisheelondurask eee 678, 401 227,364 315,276 15,195 18,591 1,076, 640 
British West Indies— 
‘Barbacdosts wera eee Nil 2,904, 549 2.643553 612, 294 750,117 4,842,956 
JamvarGa ne oe cere 3,042, 208 4,268,195) 3,173,459 885,305 606,775| 14,007,516 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 293, 428 2, 822, 966 1,020, 501 1, 493,379 4730238 |e ie Lona ts 
OUNSr Leas eee 398, 539 58,595 330, 788 515, 218 529, 041 7,297, 154 
Malta shat a So ae ae 11,255 43, 956 977| 4,063,177 217,392 390, 308 
Sa ee uae vod mea eae iS Gry ayy 30, 051 3,903,778 7,630, 482 811,095} 29,787,260 
ceania— 
Australias s.r eee 11,594,766} 3,315,170} 4,844,003 202, 566 6, 752,624] 31,238, 473 
TEaL Yeah eke ees eA tae vie eae 152 3, 121,344 1,073 364 132, 662 241, 840 
New Zealand ).:. 0.2.4.0. 9, 512, 234 1, 644, 503 798, 799 509, 583 1,081,233] 14,519,307 
Paléstinesesen.ccce wera oe 927 Nil 498, 630 922,614 2,146,773 492, 876 
Totals, British Countries?| 65,893,157) 49,149,835] 225,457,720] 287,898,210) 174,989,668) 441,812,995 


1 Includes Northern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa and other British Africa. 


countries not specified. 


2 Includes other 


ae 


—— we ee 


el. Bees Me 


a 


a 
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15.—Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1946—concluded 


Domestic Exports 


Raw 
Materials 


Imports 

: Fully or 

Country Raw Meee Chiefly 

Materials Hitiirad Manu- 

factured 

Foreign Countries $ § § 

Afghanistan |e. sai. anes 1, 533, 060 49,515 4,168 
ATBON Gliders is ctantn ear lasers 4,545,734] 2,593,133 7, 233, 346 
Bel etiGie cy doe eee creo 154, 146 911,192) 3,363,526 
Belpian Convoknuetcs asc s:- 22 663, 457 256 
Bar ileded we eek eek te he os es §, 520,001 433,800) 5,061, 164 
(CUS oe Reta, Srey cae sees 122, 621 91,977 209, 667 
MED Ah ete Sawa eats Ask 1,431,779 122, 505 766, 955 
OolGMabIhiws = hie kee es 9, 547, 863 5, 748 154, 805 
ROGSHOMEUI Ga cht eaastict ti cs seat: 1, 297, 444 29, 897 219,111 
ONDA eee oe he koe tse oe cece: 3,233,194) 8,035,969 1, 958, 557 
Czechoslovakia............. 14, 542 Nil 949, 573 
Dominican Republic........ 244,717| 6,830,976 50, 989 
ICRRUOD Meet ost e sn ken 70, 949 Pi Wie: 81,372 
ESV a ted see wi shtins MGiny Pees ee 171, 061 36, 818 43,699 
IP GE Ae te tacices Rade c Tas 226, 478 460, 531 3, 922, 840 
Hreneh Africas ocx... ss 242,179 108, 139 2,913 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 3, 082 Nil 4,334 
(SOE pote i Sie Nil ws 11, 264 
IST OCCO eee esas eee 21,175 27,996 14, 742 
(sresnlan Geo Atos dette oct 270, 641 Nil 500 
puadsenaelae . kgs ucts heels 2,795, 078 79, 558 52, 952 
Pa bier tar ne tes ee 681, 282 5,360 91,308 

HGR OUEaS toca ass chants 15, 519, 325 53, 198 Nil 
eeland se ee er ie eas Nil 345 8, 339 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)........ 1,698 643 1, 486, 865 
| Riss) ig tog 62 tian) Set oN eee 1,003, 674 566, 098 1, 134, 452 
MGXICORES aM SHHOMecatien See 11, 226, 284 616,966} 2,766,688 
MOTOGCO 8358 br etesamiesretsism ats 5, 906 Nil 12,311 
Netherlands! 5 siss.u.r5 «6 one 1, 223, 987 162,955 1,110, 046 

Netherlands East Indies. . 57, 292 il Nil 
Netherlands West Indies. . 77,074 38, 420 3,070, 102 
INOEwavexG. cubes cack foci: 19,773 7,202 808, 620 
Pain eters ae Shports fe 37,348 Nil 700 
WPorsiaeGLran) : toate cosets cs as 68, 913 19, 621 185, 912 
Seat. mass onl deen ar Rae 98, 921 9, 807 738, 580 
olan Gite Aa wie Siise. ents Sask oe Nil Nil 523 
NEON g GE Seta tae aman oe 89,017 59 2,098, 967 
Portuguese Africa......... 481, 393 Nil 28,799 

Salvador tat. oacnoe one 2,427,782 oy Nil 
DAIL EPR on es tee 236, 939 1,394, 061 2,853, 445 
PD WECl elie eh ore be 710, 429 924 2,969, 924 
SS WILUZOUL ANC et segrer ee. plete 94, 638 8,548] 11,045, 794 
Va AREA AS ieee Ihe oh ols ale 19, 335 Nil 51,231 
HR TiS Siri he ls tet Ae 8 200, 388 r 1,680, 111 
AUINTHEGESTALOB Ie cy. oie oo 354, 420,391} 46, 928,314/1,003,947,994 
EUSA Wistiliwes, va siew sites Tvs ab Nil , 136 340, 744 

Philippine Islands........ 86, 800 1,971,351 Nil 
BNCrEOE RICOseme Okc Sek 127, 586 56, 923 13, 226 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
VOOM SIGS eit ete sey. cso ok 921,306 25, 224 572, 891 
rea oe ete. aie: hose 295, 768 257, 352 64, 432 
VOENEZUGIA ee scee bcp. ooo ak ss 26, 754, 195 20, 494 111, 185 
BY gos avis Son tene cock sho ok Nil Nil 1,819 
Totals, Foreign 
Countries!......... 451,746,801} 72,711, 614|1,062,320,275 
Grand Totals....... 517,639,958). 121,861, 449/1,287,777,995 
Continents 

RIOD Gere 6 hrarn Maes eres 7,716,242) 23,301,631] 210,094,348 
North America............ 402,232,869} 73,037,968/1,023,962,726 
South America............ 56,464,450} 8,693,555) 14,414,861 
YS Vo ole 0) as Ser a 11,166,377) 5,302,834) 31,441,950 
OOCOATN AP eas nk oe Rs 21,128,884) 8,556,225) 5,984,728 
PACT ICA ee aie ims ess ase 18,931,136| 2,969,236| 1,879,387 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


Nil 
1, 466,318 
12, 292, 025 
2 


, 


2,329, 678 


71,324 
221, 203, 452 


4, 250, 346 
551, 806 
564, 662 


1,771, 698 


315,570, 249 


603, 468, 459 


303,752,741 
235,565,860 
8,062,855 
28,849, 430 
718,762 
26,518,811 


; Fully or 

Partially | Cea 

anu- 

factured fancied 

$ $ 

Nil 1,421 
1,697,540} 10,874,670 
4,055,600} 47,278, 471 
15,138 eCSiesod 
4,722,466] 17,549,818 
233, 164 3,010, 831 
3,219,674) 36,933,278 
807, 993 6, 259, 418 
117, 006 694, 161 
892, 020 3,576, 654 
2,714, 969 6, 012, 609 
95, 049 1,399, 011 
7,403 790, 896 
749, 447 5, 616, 547 
18,172,862) 48,863,020 
3, 453 1, 959, 432 
16, 788 543, 207 
291 6, 450, 102 
133, 764 8, 833, 539 
39, 162 193,018 
110, 564 817,374 
5, 626 1,114, 593 
25,155 582,379 
255, 753 2,771,199 
614, 238 57,345 
1,335,393} 13,591,384 
1, 787,351 7,954, 139 
- 62,864 627, 620 
4,082,603] 19,890,444 
Nil 6, 832, 169 
17,781 lB ual 
126,320} 10,106, 846 
37,972 1, 463, 034 
MiA83o 412,359 
231, 812 2,646, 617 
828, 7/eal LinOia; 410 
244, 884 WoO VOOG 
257, 132 1, 870, 338 
27,816 373,610 
381, 345 72,180 
2,776,995 4,772, 821 
3,041,495} 2,686,955 
54, 564 146, 394 
85, 894 1, 460, 845 
281,025, 522} 385, 711, 702 
49,714 2,702,336 
49,264 8, 720, 645 
125, 724 2, 751, 023 
484,999} 12,969,480 
285, 580 1, 833, 188 
168,540) 10,352,656 
64,673] 10,193,632 
336,761,958) 755,182,221 
511,751, 626/1,196,995,216 
180,365,662) 447,832,544 
287,602,596) 487,324, 225 
8,249,212) 60,841,083 
10,765,325) 89,182,371 
8,035,671) 48,828,728 
16,733,160! 62,986,265 
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16.—Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1947 


Country 


British Countries 


Other British South Africa 
Old Const weet <niesie'as 2 


ee NP OAC iciarones o 
IBTIGISin MALAY a was cictere.< ete 
British Guiana neers ce: Pes 


British West Indies— 
Barbados in. vee cee ae 
JAMAICA Leys eats ge 


Bahamas: . 2 eee ses cee 


; sland gm tenes cee ee 


Malta mince. mera eee 
INewtoundiand: 3.20. 
Oceania— 
VAUISUP ALIA yen Se cee Mey caeerets 
BL Stee va Aakete ee eee ere 


Totals, British Countries! 
Foreign Countries 


ee Be NET eee erates ak 
Belgie wee see oe eae 

Belgian Congo............ 
Brazil 


Hichedormenss screamer. 
Egypt. 


Cr Oe ed 


St. Pierre and Miguel) 
Germany eros cee 
GQYCCCE Aaa Men SRR nace 


Fiditisereese,. ieee seen 


Leeland Ge. .'sase en oe 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)........ 
Ttaly exc.e eee seniicch 
Mexico? tzu Stanek ee awe: 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


Materials 


2,870, 367 
13, 728 
Nil 


6, 908, 060 
,510 

26, 187 
2,880, 671 


3,330,590 
916, 450 
12, 180, 598 
5,391, 906 
362, 132 


Nil 
564, 084 
2,091, 057 
238, 050 
144, 996 

Nil 
290,324 
10,193 
5,519, 818 


8, 231, 702 


1,752, 528 
Nil 

190, 162 
Nil 


i 
10, 134, 708 
,951 


15, 225, 396 


Imports 
: Fully or 
Partially Chiefly 
factured | ,Manu- 
ie factured 
$ $ 
19,092,650] 167, 406, 838 
Nil 62,126 
¥ Nil 
1,338 773, 382 
11, 554 9,923 
2,482 
103, 381 1, 243, 473 
Nil 152 
80, 337 180 
494,322 868 
7,436 33, 726 
2,537,094] 36,382,121 
= 10, 736, 130 
4,536,091 191,705 
6,385, 779 579, 890 
220,911 1,100 
4,200, 901 3,574, 750 
4,108, 998 1,698,177 
2, 789, 784 773, 503 
Nil 377, 149 
85, 428 18, 802 
il Nil 
5, 093 686, 618 
- 2,265 
1400S: 766, 588 
1, 470, 966 4,519, 804 
4,157,485 6,377 
1, 624, 340 1,316, 408 
Nil 31,381 


672,305 
72, 222 


89, 153 


ri 681, 906 


| | | —— _ | | 


TN 


Domestic Exports 

: Fully or 

Raw eres Chiefly 

Materials faeturedt Manu- 

factured 

$ $ $ 

803, 125, 634] 215,985,075) 232,087, 686 
957, 806 , 941, 838} 12,698,113 
688, 020 263,911 650, 398 
30, 733 165,580 4,485, 201 
18, 424 1, 030, 736 6,320,118 
753 346,977 101, 909 
454,999) 12,324,581] 53,894,193 
Nil 550 14, 451 
101 666 1, 651, 563 
377 = 2,284, 549 
963, 192 132,698} 4,011,950 
213,617 3,608,776) 39,124,564 
14, 419 264,071 3, 800, 108 
200, 510 48,366 7,214, 653 
789, 989 201, 875 9,281,325 
21, 600 6,359} 1,346,547 
851,076 1,065, 290 7,146, 153 
878, 389 1,074,285) 16,261,454 
1, 993, 466 756,647] 23,603, 938 
,314 93,193 3, 223,485 
244, 209 890,529} 6,957,626 
156 Nil 252,102 
525, 489 479, 104 5,392,909 
3,635,252] 1,853,705) 1,215,956 
8, 832, 060 829,499] 45,423, 734 
375, 767| 12,371,279| 47,547,155 
2,65 ,479 1, 043, 357 
257, 883 2,102,760) 35,025,032 
1,710,710 6, 098, 276 664, 237 
327,198,558] 266,651,409) 574,651,118 
2,817, 296 2,869,446) 26,010,384 
153, 963 205,172 2,710, 513 
31, 876, 608 3,918,876] 16,953,071 
7,061 163 1, 284, 954 
1,088, 749 5,380,576] 25,190,624 
7,295 389, 466 3,995, 036 
562, 616 2,520,887] 31,900, 861 
1,178,034 861, 621 7,910,389 
82, 806 200, 016 1, 496, 773 
656, 230 942,670 5, 902, 650 
725, 628 4, 281, 609 8,771, 790 
2, 839, 719 93,139 1,395,191 
53, 811 130, 499 1, 730, 053 
19, 267 46, 682 1, 560, 479 
6, 053, 943 1, 470, 839 3,397, 154 
2,541 42, 637 1,166, 482 
15,364,456} 26,135,706] 39,557,873 
24,580 394, 253 4,178,767 
54, 192 11, 5380 1,677, 237 
305, 765 42,175 809, 895 
3, 485, 299 736, 444 2,518, 664 
274, 203 228,075 4,938,187 
705 134, 551 1,494,908 
837 14,570 1,351, 046 
24,050 22,816 594, 348 
148,095 59, 582 2,277, 787 
609, 873 1,306, 580 43,196 
8,065, 124 1,439,518} 26,183,043 
229, 699 1,777, 933 9,693,219 
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16.—Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1947—concluded 


Imports Domestic Exports 

. Fully or * Fully or 

Country Raw ys Chiefly Raw eects Chiefly 

Materials hetired Manu- Materials fact a Manu- 

% factured a factured 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Morocco. sciate oa ob kek 832 Nil 34, 800 1,116 377,694) 1,068,240 
Netherlands ii2sb otek sn 1, 031,210 50,381 2,447,917| 18,554,220) 14,948,994) 22,436,613 
Netherland East Indies... 194, 331 2,004 3, 6382 Nil 3,525 5, 803, 223 
Netherlands West Indies.. 309, 205 Nil 8,338, 389 66, 122 46,497 1, 731,042 
INOUE WOVE Ge talttokets wc cect ek ole 8,929 299 4,994, 413 8,577, 683 232,089} 11,510,001 
PanAnitirnemrran testes oe oe 2,098, 794 Nil 8, 426 20,576 162, 636 1, 698, 393 
PORT ee SB PREM is tekst 132, 662 71,670 202, 634 715,007 344, 424 2,635, 505 
Philippine Islands; fics ves. 617,059}. 7,355,053 91,042 76,776 159,379} 10,211,775 
Botanica deena kh es Mech ws Nil Nil 2, (32 2, 767,328 1,098,910} 11,513,264 
Boniugas eds Seer. Fes 156, 583 2,417 1, 250, 252 672, 633 450, 192 2,379, 448 
Portuguese Africa......... 391,388 Nil 950 813 438,97 1, 458, 398 
Palvadorss ce dts a eaat 1,341,049 $ 824 39, 871 40,337 585, 124 
Spal swe onan tee eeaee 217, 606 888,380 1, 896, 850 Nil 645,306 295, 288 
SWOGOHA sda. 6. o50 ky fed es 113, 870 157, 537 2,913,079 1, 400, 826 6, 270, 342 9,790, 013 
Oh AIVASI@ (74100 Cee aie Se ww Oe aie 2,591 540) 11,937,657 4,746,199} 4,258, 805 5, 191,353 
VELA tare ee ete eee oats 22,917 Nil 6, 833 23, 464 731, 156 1, 791, 605 
"PaMicGyen.. <ntiskc saci eaak het 78, 686 § 2,593, 085 20, 582 124, 282 2,083,956 
Unitiedi States ein... ites. 0 431,802,151] 64,376, 151/1, 478, 500, 876| 199,891,080) 368,004,975] 466,330,339 
EL Sy erer tates Mine 2,102 218,399 488, 714 794 8, 808 3,289, 470 
BuortoRiconeeacawk. cs 59,041 17,405 193,063 53,351 120, 605 2, 430, 669 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Repubhiesrices toe se cade ae 145, 819 412 34, 889 Nil Nil 4, 866, 356 
MU rUeagnes mewn cid lhl 207, 208 47, 257 66, 555 508, 958 123, 784 2,737, 825 
VenezOla ieee he ‘46, 437, 384 226 250, 361 897, 106 501,987) 11,589, 532 
MVUCOSIS VID eee tee ve CaN 22,248 Nil 300 730, 190 Nil 5, 998, 639 
Totals, Foreign Countries| 546,034,420) 107,812, 922/1,565,702,928) 317,352,649) 455,115,909] 833,932,712 
Grand Totals.......... 614,198,269) 159,844, 638/1,799,901,218) 644,551,207) 721,767,318/1,408,583,830 
Continents 

EULODG 25 bers on cas ce 7,129,857| 24,385,351| 215,510,367) 408,436,803) 286,951,386) 428,158,656 
North America............ 479,747,755) 101,'771,358)1,503,448,501) 215,784,264] 376,065,577) 606,463,826 
South America............ 73,924,202 9,777,679) 18,421,511 8,060,225] 10,759,657) 92,681,239 
ASHER. Spee ee Skee nek 18,607,690) 14,662,225) 54,035,733) 5,038,196} 15,638,066) 112,283,371 
Oceanmiag 4-25. 6h sot 16,155,801 7,471,140 6,332,355 637,252] 14,930,425) 87,289,436 
ASTICGHOG fetes 2 sais ics 18,632,964) 1,776,885] 2,152,751) 6,594,467) 17,422,207) 81,707,302 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


17._Imports of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian Manufactures, 1926-47 


Notre.—For figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1902-10, see the Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463, and 
for the years ended Mar. 31, 1911-39, the 1940 edition, p. 533. Calendar-year figures are available only 
for 1926 and subsequent years. 


Rubber, Cotton, Hemp, 

ore Sugar for Moi a et Or Raw Tobaecco,}| Hides Raw Dressed | Silk, etc., 
Refining Soa eEru de (including| Raw _  |fand Skins|(including| or Un- Raw 
Pp Balata) Linters) | dressed 
ton gal ewt ewt lb. cwt cwt cwt lb 

1926 <. 52 564,955) 3,474,017) 291,867)  453,736/16,100,333) 584,033) 1,450,014 186, 742 620, 993 
LOD is ex 476,983) 3,410,624] 530,972)  592,596/18,678,745) 654,967) 1,513,532 87,795} 880,313 
1028... 454,691] 3,665,254; 428,081 692,414]17,943,070} 586,128] 1,455,153 51,678] 1,149,540 
19208. 2 454,689] 4,924,598) 370,048) 795,175|17,717,610| 449,628) 1,487,414 42,559) 1,572,485 
1930n.: 447,300] 3,862,344) 249,601 645, 167|17,435,153} 412,940) 1,083,163 29,099] 1,822,870 
a 0 ies 465,410) 4,387,341 161,533]  566,111/14,323,108) 271,491] 1,033, 237 21,581] 2,260,243 
1932 5% 432, 283| 3,337,048] 539,017] 468,720] 7,690,154] 296,823) 1,049,067 19,797| 2,866,080 
TOSS tes 392,262) 4,885,192) 290,898] 433,001) 9,510,955) 314,179) 1,262,692 18,911} 2,415,975 
1934°5.% 427,538] 4,603,534 169,337] 637,393] 8,602,232} 299,377] 1,484,748 22,473) 2,647,050 


1935....| 448,231] 4,435,793] 202,766! 602,286| 6,544,106] 401,995] 1,266,007 17,485] 3,274,721 
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17.—Imports of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian Manufactures, 1926-47— 


Year 


1OS6se 
103 Tey 
1938 
1939 Ree 
L920 hee 


MeL 
1942.... 
O43) eee 
1944... 
BGP yeaa 2 


UE oa 
LOS eee 


1926.... 
19 2er ee 
LOZ Sayer 
1929Fe 7. 
1930%ere 


eke ose 
19322 .%.. 
1933.... 
IEEE Bee 
ICR aote 


LOS Omer 
OB IES ace 
1938... 
1939 Fae 
1940.... 


1941 
1942s 
RES ee 
1944.... 
1945.... 


I eae 
1947) ras 


Sugar for 
Refining 


ton 


518, 028 
461,084 
478,772 
517,181 
627,511 


535, 920 
304, 786 
412,699 
445, 829 
418, 838 


430, 849 
498,118 


Wool, 
Raw! 


cwt. 


153, 626 
143, 538 
142,712 
120, 861 
94,590 


108, 486 
elie HAL 
137, 611 
149, 322 
148,722 


227,816 
244, 267 
155, 244 
190,777 
355, 618 


486, 223 
739,494 
795, 033 
281,475 
304, 923 


532, 407 
395, 439 


concluded 
Vegetable Cotton- ee Tobacco, | Hides 
bee for ae me (including} Raw and Skins 
Can ase Balata) 
gal. cwt. ewt. lb. cwt. 
7,967, 082 190, 702 624,629) 3,289,994) 360,574 
11, 533, 292 190, 167 810,348} 2,569,177 404,673 
10, 492,071 140,419] 575,987} 4,458,578] 252,089 
10, 644, 601 103,715} 728,504) 4,414,955} 490,708 
11, 665, 678 177,638} 1,177,854) 3,857,310} 440,215 
10,613,994) 224,313] 1,493,046) 2,006, 423 453, 238 
3,420,531 101, 244 738,235) 1,452,330] 356,540 
3,089, 133 187,036] 459,085] 1,328,847 347, 652 
1,902,400) 306,224 164,536] 1,380,157} 230,597 
3,293,622} 244,814 186,609} 1,581,290 121, 689 
2,661,722 82,555} 300,523) 1,745,604 95, 687 
1, 862,044 49,321 774, 154| 1,589,359} 350,083 
Nails Artificial Manila, Rags, 
and Silk Sisal Waste Tron 
Rovings, ; Paper, 
Worsted Istle, Ore 
T Yarns, Tarinias and Other 
Ops ete. P Waste 
cewt. lb. cwt. ewt. ton 
74,985} 1,801,825} 481,165} 1,369,957] 1,465,715 
83,967) 1,978,376 606,937) 1,402,259) 1,487,366 
81, 823] 2,043, 830 654, 766} 1,304,091) 2,222,897 
71,406] 2,221, 609 602,046} 1,575,321) 2,447, 807 
SA OA) 72 ai78s5 (bail 461,899] 1,356,564] 1,485, 429 
68,272) 1,780,989} 458,774] 1,342,878 808, 420 
88,335] 1,088,393 746, 029 909, 984 67, 567 
110,028] 1,757,017 698, 593 815,928) 205,703 
97,022) 1,210,600 482,830} 1,123,697 977,341 
127,744] 1,214,656} 524,572) 1,125,868) 1,509, 933 
130, 665} 1, 167,936 627,885) 1,120,323) 1,317,033 
119,677| 2,022,144) 449,401] 1,384,137) 2,124,972 
105, 245} 1,756, 813 444, 613 895, 206] 1,302,430 
123,051) 3,128,339 556, 842) 1,330,024] 1,764, 844 
180,170} 3,482,255 877, 626) 1,845,171] 2,418, 237 
153, 664| 4,690,108} 931,427) 1,299,646) 3,254, 655 
126,369} 3,541,497] 788,081) 1,036,298] 2,701,968 
80, 884| 3,317,187} 740,955} 944,393] 3,906, 425 
62, 492)10, 161, 758 810,906) 1,098,846) 3,126,649 
72, 849)13, 954,822; 730,086] 1,125,341] 3,739, 867 
118,787} 7,874, 871 967,970) 1,767,857] 2,281,677 
121, 067/21,975,689| 937,017) 2,042,162) 3,944,550 


Cotton, 
Raw 
(including 
Linters) 


cwt. 


1,554, 454 
1,663,339 
1,449, 431 
1,705, 877 
2,271, 449 


2,685, 221 
2,802, 545 
1,509, 916 
1,816, 530 
2,023, 135 


1,916,390 
2,039, 139 


Alumina, 
Bauxite, 
Cryolite 


cwt. 


1, 963, 271 
1,035,373 
1,098,721 
1, 643, 467 
2,551,217 


3,489, 358 
6,219, 124 
7,494, 629 
10, 210, 575 
13, 963, 054 


23, 232, 948 
26,679, 928 
60, 661, 690 
26,613,324 
18, 880, 295 


25,723, 852 
28,002,714 


Hemp, 


Dressed | Silk, ete., 


or Un- 
dressed 


cwt. 


Raw 


lb. 


44,002} 2,145,790 
14, 288] 2,445, 871 
17,125] 2,507, 683 
10, 445} 2,304, 618 


874 


Nil 
6c“ 
“ce 


“cc 
6c 


448 
Nil 


Tin in 

Blocks, 

Ingots, 
ete. 


ewt. 


51,079 
48,338 
53, 587 
57, 145 
52,737 


41,258 
31,484 
28,341 
39,999 
46,770 


- 48, 468 
58, 798 
52,752 
58, 257 

118,378 


174,381 
72,051 
26,311 
26, 823 
71,950 


84,020 
88, 723 


2,392, 833 


807, 371 
106, 015 
Ni 


“ 


22, 893 
342, 850 


Petroleum, 
Crude 
for 
Refining 


’000 gal. 


570, 444 
684, 713 
854, 411 
1,065, 909 
1,021,035 


1,020, 762 
910, 207 
98,090 
1,074, 291 
1,156, 818 


1,251, 504 
1,361,348 
1, 228,091 
1,297, 660 
1,491,072 


1,637, 465 
1,542, 597 
1,739, 505 
1,996, 445 
1,987, 943 


2,218, 963 
2,395, 283 


1 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, etc. 
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18.—Imports and Exports, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, According 
to Origin, 1947 


Origin 


Farm Origin 


CANADIAN F'ArM Propucts-! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials..:......... 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


ee ec ey 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Animal Husbandry. 


ey 


All Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
PUTO MEER oy; ous cteatenah 
TotTats, CANADIAN FaRM 
IFRODUCTAT aekichn ctnae 


Forrercn Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials........... 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


ey 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials: ..0...... 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Animal Husbandry. 


Cr 


All Foreign Farm Products— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 

_ Fully or chiefly manufac- 

PAEDG Tera Coos hence ils cate 


Torauts, ForerigN Farm 
ROD UCTSE eka cities 


United 


Kingdom 


122, 447 
7,054 


11,002, 902 


1,295, 707 
9,568, 596 


39, 819, 308 


1,418, 154 
9,575, 650 


50, 822, 210 


128,368 
27,381 


26, 947, 440 


155, 326 
Nil 


711,582 


283, 694 
27,381 


27,659, 022 


27,970,097 


Imports 


United 
States 


61, 287, 680 
4,272,122 


28,197, 449 


17,090, 294 
11, 836, 196 


26,745, 450 


78,377,974 
16, 108,318 


54, 942, 899 


86,594,379 
4, 558, 428 


154,020, 810 


6, 839, 852 
45,398 


6,058, 468 


93,434, 231 
4,603, 826 


160,079,278 


258,117,335 


All 
Countries 


68, 294, 648 
4,998, 172 


44,269,347 


38, 824, 699 
26,394,201 


76, 152, 066 


107, 119,347 
31,392,373 


120, 421, 413 


167, 255, 905 
65, 784, 859 


260,313, 643 


8,404,094 
46,040 


7,703,728 


175,659, 999 
655, 830, 899 


268,017,371 


509, 508, 269 


Domestic Exports 


United United 
Kingdom States 
$ $ 

236,795,528| 31,869,503 
296,415} 479,963 
80,586,742| 27,076, 269 
317,678,685| 59,425,735 
39,125,665] 23,649, 024 
4'396,392| 5,920,848 
93,806,714] 2,940,185 
137,328,771| 31,810,057 
275,921,193| 55,518,527 
4'692,807| 5,700,811 
174,393,456] 30,016, 454 
455,007,456| 91,235,792 
3,371] 3,387,021 
11/630} 39°099 
3,699,844] 6,894,777 
3,714,845] 11,120,897 

Nil Nil 

“ec it4 
« 154 
é 154 
3,371] 3,387,021 
11630] 839,099 
3,699,844] 6,894,931 
3,714,845] 11,121,051 


Al 
Countries 


378,771,136 
1, 949, 292 


265, 880,348 


—————qwcq~ | q“rt il “m—q“€— ill | | 


i  , 


70, 824, 448 
15, 190, 239 


142,699, 738 


aS | | || eS | |S 


449, 595, 584 
17, 139, 531 


408, 580, 086 


10,616,191 
942, 809 


44,277,368 


10,616,191 
942,809 


44, 292,793 


55, 851,793 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’”’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 


modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. 


In the case of imports, it covers 
“Foreign Farm 


Produets’’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce 
in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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18.—Imports and Exports, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, According 


to Origin, 1947—concluded 


~ Origin 


Farm Origin—concluded 
Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials-..... 1.5. <. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, All Field Crops..... 


All Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

(HURKETO lee intention cen eC: 


ay 


All Farm Products— 


Raw materials........... 
Partly manufactured... 
Fully or chiefly manu- 

factureds...862 2 -baken- 


Totals, Farm Origin....... 


Wild Life Origin 


awe aerials yenniwe ssc ies 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


eee ee eee oe eer eer seres 


Totals, Wild Life Origin... 


Marine Origin 


Raw materials.............. 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


Cr 


Totals, Marine Origin..... 
Forest Origin 


Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
ELITES SER He 7. ae ee 


Totals, Forest Origin..... 


Mineral Origin 


IRawematerials!s nasa sce: 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


eC ee ry 


Totals, Mineral Origin.... 


Mixed Origin 
Rawamaterialsatescsesere 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


eee eee eres eee seer erene 


Totals, Mixed Origin...... 


Recapitulation 


Raw materials............. 
Partly manufactured..... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


ee ey 


United 
Kingdom 


250, 815 
34, 435 


Imports 


United 
States 


147, 882,059 
8, 830, 550 


182, 218, 259 


All 
Countries 


235, 550, 553 
70,783,031 


304, 582, 990 


Domestic Exports 


United 
Kingdom 


236,798, 899 
308,045 


84, 286, 586 


United 
States 


35, 256, 524 
1,319, 062 


33,971,046 


All 
Countries 


389, 387,327 
2,892,101 


310, 157,716 


1,451,033 
9,568, 596 


23, 930, 146 
11, 881, 594 


32, 803,918 


47 , 228,793 
26,440, 241 


83, 855, 794 


39, 125, 665 
4,396,392 


93, 806,714 


23, 649,024 
5, 220, 848 


2,940,339 


70, 824, 448 
15,190,239 


142,715, 163 


1,701,848 
9,603,031 


171,812,205 
20,712,144 


215,022,177 


282,779,346 
97,223,272 


388,438, 784 


275,924,564 
4,704, 437 


178,093,300 


58,905,548 
6,539,910 


36,911,385 


460,211,775 
18,082,340 


452,872,879 


———— | | || | | 


92,728 
272,570 


215,975 


6, 452, 387 
1,354,372 


660, 501 


6,919,794 
1, 650, 345 


899, 867 


7,361, 701 
10, 906 


19, 948, 195 
200, 249 


242, 502 


28,112,197 
98, 856 


412, 896 


een) (eee en ee ES, | Sn | ey pe ey 


1,192,390 
Nil 


1,781, 657 


3,060, 582 
Nil 


10,369, 642 


300,341 
Nil 


6,459, 723 


38,191,158 
95,316 


7,133,759 


38,729, 159 
95,316 


45, 182, 149 


—_——— | | | | i _____________" 


Nil 
28, 723 


2,516, 892 


2,333,584 
20, 160, 990 


63, 768, 616 


2,524,352 
21, 187,.859 


71,484, 995 


8,939, 007 
111, 123, 674 


16,071, 707 


41,676,705 
244,785,448 


325, 175,794 


51, 547,530 
423, 533,113 


412,072,522 


a 


1,072,555 
9,116,717 


249, 969,726 
15,344, 812 


318, 872,336 
32, 660, 831 


973, 185, 391]1,057,554,228 


10, 600, 021 
100, 146, 058 


18, 562, 665 


41,169,474 
116, 284, 583 


57, 424, 283 


65, 950, 546 
279,355, 823 


335,352,720 


71, 609 


41, 859 
6, 803, 833 


33,341,753} 224,082, 534 
33,413,362) 230,928,226 


2,870,367) 431,802,151 
19,092,650) 64,376,151 


41,859 
7,172,331 


271, 153, 702 


278,367,892 


614,198,269 
159,844, 638 


167, 406, 838/1,478,500,876/1,799,901,218 


189,369,855 (1,974,679,178|2,573,944,125 


12, 892, 676 


12,892,676 


303,125,634 
215,985,075 


232,087,686 


Nil 
99, 469 
39,442,616 


39,542,085 


199,891,080 
368,004,975 


Nil 
101,870 
162, 690, 664 


162,792,534 


644,551,207 
721, 767,318 


466,330,339/1,408,583,830 


751,198, 39511,034,226,39412,774,902,355 


a 
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19.—_Imports and Exports, by Groups, According to Purpose, 1947 


Group and Purpose 


Producers Materials 


Farm MATERIALS 


Torats, Farm MATERIALS. 


MANUFACTURERS MATERIALS 


Foodstuffs and beverages... 
Tobacco, smokers supplies. . 
Textiles, clothing, cordage. . 
Fur and leather goods...... 
DS Was ys. she sh clk cis estes 


Torats, MANUFACTURERS 
MMIATMRIALS ooo dseek ee 


BuILDING AND CoNsTRUC- 
TION MATERIALS......... 


Totals, Producers 
Materials!.............. 


HON LA ee eleven sien tse odinhure oxo 
Commerce and industry.... 


Totals, Producers 
Kquipment............ 


Fuel, Electricity and 
Lubricants 


1 NUTS) Lr ag a PA Se IN 
IG CETIG tyme oe oh hee ois he 
EAU DL ICANEG Heats, ouefovs: oi visors es ee 


Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 


Advertising material....... 
(COMEBIDCTE SS ie okie Aid tseeite es 


Totals, Auxiliary 
MIATORIAIS foo 05s 6 Sen ce A 


United 
Kingdom 


— 


889 

9, 487 
37,748 
335, 914 


147, 819 

2,454 

63, 030, 098 

2,842,270 
Nil 


276,917 
18, 262, 589 


5,364, 128 


90,398,544 


721, 801 
17,766, 546 


515, 554 
Nil 
10,174 


4,132,392 
19, 203 
266, 134 
5, 152, 125 


117, 485 
1,106,576 
72,871 


1,296,932 


Imports 


United 
States 


25, 805, 896 
4,889, 505 
1,360, 840 
4,348,072 


8,323, 782 
1,076,912 
176,081, 172 
28, 684, 783 
Nil 
8,046, 563 
354, 132, 497 


66, 208, 926 


———___1_ 


680,514,078 


108, 113, 955 
288, 989, 836 


173,978, 876 
119,304 
5,683,417 


192, 438, 022 
2,805, 405 
7,381, 446 

12,973, 685 


2,173,625 
20,323, 287 
4,137,897 


1 Totals include other items not stated. 


631—594 


All 


Countries 


26,041, 707 
6, 803, 204 
1, 671, 255 
4,884,018 


10,752, 468 

2,873, 238 

313, 846, 610 

40, 656, 068 
Nil 


i 
21,375, 270 
480,329, 965 


76,009, 478 


986,890,193 


110,388,028 
309, 934, 418 


180, 543, 626 
119,304 
5, 729, 396 


2,311, 753 
23, 243, 178 
4,223,572 


4 


Domestic Exports 


United 


Kingdom 


6,161, 757 


208, 995, 482 
11,392,374 
951,599 
11,766, 241 
892,798 

9, 898 

159, 547, 469 


89, 877, 479 


493 , 488, 292 


3,671, 998 
7,301, 540 


1, 080, 823 
1,61 

10,747 

411,781 


United 
States 


12, 982, 493 
18, 219,219 
7,339, 423 
3,457,357 


362, 482 
1,070 
4,089, 623 
25,134,021 
2,082,763 
1,012,555 
654, 735, 760 


All 
Countries 


58, 549, 218 
34,472,491 
16,677,147 

3,460, 531 


265, 444, 104 
12, 602, 539 
21,084,748 
43,325, 162 

3, 882, 962 
8,275,075 
982, 294, 864 


102,541,698} 260,385,325 


832,295, 635)1,713,250,980 


44,740,894 
17,651,085 


5,326, 807 
5, 608, 247 
407, 584 


5, 667,595 
49,979 
1,101,476 
786,149 


64, 859, 193 
88,693, 816 


15, 926,105 
5,610, 805 
930, 246 


110,016, 237 
19,040, 426 
24, 930, 044 

5, 899, 585 
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19.—Imports and Exports, by Groups, According to Purpose, 1$47—concluded 


Imports N Domestic Exports 
Group and Purpose United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries |} Kingdom States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Consumer Goods 
HOOdS % eae cetaceans 1,457,502) 97,570,655] 209,101,826) 221,867,489} 61,391,575] 508,557, 137 
BEVOTASES uae wee etsleeiae ore 5,942,662) 9,989,781) 54,512,775 774,975] 19,714,513} 31,104,147 
Smokers supplies........... 280,125 998, 120 1,640, 495 73 9,143 1,554, 655 
Clothing #8 ees Cone 14,142,570} 28,024,985) 44,874,901 3,961,091 2,730,821] 33,057,246 
Household goods........... 25,455,063) 84,891,631] 118,058,191 1,044,966] 38,136,185} 31,860,285 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc... 1,673,910} 8,027,324) 17,227,520 148, 505 231, 649 1,605, 047 
Books, educational supplies, ; 

ECM cen steer eters 1,853,127) 27,013,188] 29,907,511 2,055,432) 2,300,580] 13,636,166 
Recreation equipment, etc. . 2,416,845} 17,638,613] 21,620,614 402,344 2,698,964 8,302,361 
Medical supplies, etc........ 1,576,846] 22,246,881] 26,421,043 1,304, 839 1,314,229] 7,977,539 
Others sera witch toes 1,316,210] 4,525,102) 6,416,684 19,052 19,747) 2,167,632 


Totals, Consumer Goods..| 56,114,860) 300,926,280) 529,781,560) 231,578,766, 93,542,406) 639,822,215 


Totals, Munitions and 


War Stores...........4.. 1,839,007| 6,151,089] 8,066,106], 1,045,003 16,369| 2,818,342 
Sib eee aoe ea Nil 7,153 7,158 Nil | 3,813,428} 4,623,715 
Totals, Unclassified....... 11,136,783| 167,961,823] 187,403,047] 10,424,612| 21,739,973] 65,456,475 

Grand Totals.......... 189,369 ,855|1,974,679,178|2,573,944,125| 751,198,395] 1,034,226,394|2,774,902,355 


PART III.—SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS 
Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments* 


Although Canada continued to have a small current surplus of exports of goods 
and services over imports in 1947, acute balance of payments problems developed 
during the year with the rapid decline in official reserves of gold and United States 
dollars. The principal factor contributing to the loss of reserves was the great 
expansion in the current trade deficit with the United States at a time when a large 
part of the current surplus of exports to other countries was financed by loans and 
export credits from the Federal Government and, consequently, did not yield con- 
vertible exchange. 


The surplus of credits on current account with all countries was $47,000,000, 
excluding contributions for official relief of $38,000,000. No convertible exchange 
was received from exports to overseas countries which were financed by export credits 
of $563,000,000. In addition, there were net outflows of capital of $154,000,000, 
mainly for the redemption of Canadian securities owned abroad which also led 
to withdrawals from Canada’s official reserves, as well as the gold subscription of 
$74,000,000, by Canada to the International Monetary Fund. These combined 
factors led to a loss of official reserves of $748,000,000 during 1947. 


Wide gaps in Canada’s current accounts with overseas countries and the United 
States are not a new feature of Canada’s balance of payments. In pre-war years, 
current surpluses with overseas countries normally produced convertible exchange 
which was available for meeting current deficits in the United States. But the size 
of the deficit with the United States in 1947 was unprecedented and the current 
surpluses with the United Kingdom and other overseas countries were larger than 


* Prepared by C. D. Blyth, Chief, Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Statistics Divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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in any previous peacetime year. The record size of these opposite types of dis- 
equilibrium together with the international financial difficulties of many of Canada’s 
overseas customers produced a combination of conditions which led to heavy 
drains on Canada’s official reserves even though there was still a surplus on current 
account with all countries. 

The principal changes which took place in 1947, in comparison with 1946 
when there was a much smaller loss of official reserves, were the reductions in the 
current account surplus to $47,000,000 from the surplus of $357,000,000 in 1946 
and the widening of the gaps in both the accounts with the United States and with 
overseas countries. Canada’s current deficit with the United States increased from 
$613,000,000 in 1946 to $1,138,000,000 in 1947. At the same time the current surplus 
with overseas countries increased from $970,000,000 to $1,185,000,000 of which 
export credits and loans by the Canadian Government financed $563,000,000. 
The corresponding financial aid from Canada, in 1946, was $750,000,000. Finally, 
other capital movements were outward in 1947 in contrast to inward movements 
in 1946. 

Because of the loss of official reserves remedial measures referred to on p. 935 
were introduced in November, 1947, by the Federal Government. These were to 
have far-reaching effects upon the Canadian balance of payments, being designed 
both to conserve the expenditure of United States dollars and to provide for increased 
receipts of dollars. At the same time, arrangements for a credit to the Federal 
Government of $300,000,000 from the Export-Import Bank of Washington, to be 
available during 1948, were announced as a source of United States dollars to supple- 
ment the remaining official reserves. 


Transactions with the Sterling Area.—The current surplus from net exports 
of goods and services to the countries of the Sterling Area rose from $669,000,000 
in 1946 to $872,000,000 in 1947, the highest point reached in any peacetime year. 
Transactions with the United Kingdom accounted for $632,000,000 and transactions 
with other Sterling Area countries amounted to $240,000,000. Record peacetime 
levels of exports to both the United Kingdom and other Sterling Area countries were 
the principal factors contributing to the increased current surplus. British purchases 
of food and raw materials, much of which was covered by official contracts, made 
up most of the exports of $750,000,000 to the United Kingdom. There was a 
general expansion in exports to other countries of the Sterling Area to a total of 
$366,000,000 as supplies of Canadian commodities increased. The expansion was 
also affected by the general removal of import restrictions in these countries in 1946. 
Although many of these restrictions abroad were reimposed late in 1947 their 
restrictive effects on Canadian exports were not notable during the year. Increases 
in exports to Australia, Eire, New Zealand, the British West Indies and other 
Colonial areas were particularly notable with resulting substantial export balances. 
Exports to British South Africa and India were slightly less than in 1946, although 
in the former case the export balance was higher and continued to be the largest 
single source of net credits with other Sterling Area countries. 

Other factors contributing to the credit balance with the Sterling Area are freight 
and shipping transactions. Besides the earnings of Canadian transportation com- 
panies on inland freight there were substantial earnings of Canadian shipping 
companies from carrying exports to the United Kingdom and other Empire countries. 
In addition, the expenditures of British ships in Canadian ports are large. Miscel- 
laneous current transactions including unilateral items like transfers of immigrant 
funds and inheritances also contributed to the credit balance with the Sterling Area. 
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Imports from the United Kingdom and from other countries of the Sterling 
Area were appreciably higher in 1947 than in 1946 due, notably, to important gains 
in imports of British textiles. Total current payments, however, to the United 
Kingdom by Canada were slightly less in: 1947 because of the decline in overseas 
expenditures by the Federal Government, which amounted to $73,000,000 in 
1946. Payments of interest and dividends by Canada to the United Kingdom 
declined as compared with 1946, due mainly to a decrease in interest payable arising 
from the continued repatriation of bonds. At the same time, Canadian travel 
expenditures in the United Kingdom increased sharply following the return of some 
passenger liner services and the expansion of transatlantic air travel. 


The principal methods of financing the British current account deficiency in 
Canada were by drawings on the Canadian loan and sales of convertible exchange. 
Drawings of $423,000,000 on the $1,250,000,000 Canadian loan covered about 
one-half of the current account balance with the Sterling Area in comparison with 
$540,000,000 in 1946. Receipts of convertible exchange from the United Kingdom 
totalled $505,000,000 during 1947. These negotiated receipts of convertible 
exchange in 1947 should be related to the total British drawings on the Canadian 
loan of $963,000,000 to the end of 1947, asno convertible exchange had been received 
from the United Kingdom in 1946 following the receipt of gold in March of that year 
in connection with the settlement of war claims. While the United Kingdom at 
the beginning of 1947 introduced arrangements for the convertibility of sterling with 
respect to transactions with Canada and a number of other countries, it should be 
noted that these arrangements during the period up to August in which they were in 
effect, had only minor effects upon the way in which transactions were carried out 
between Canada and other countries. Other capital movements between Canada 
and the Sterling Area, in 1947, included outflows for the redemption of Canadian 
securities of approximately $41,000,000 and repurchases of about $9,000,000 of 
outstanding Canadian securities from the United Kingdom. In an opposite direction 
was the repayment by the United Kingdom of $104,000,000 on the 1942 loan from 
the Federal Government. 


Current Deficit with the United States.—A very large increase occurred 
in current expenditures by Canada in the United States in 1947. This led to an 
expansion in the current deficit with the United States which rose from $6138,000,000 
in 1946 to $1,138,000,000 in 1947. 


The great rise in expenditures in the United States was affected by unprecedented 
demands, improving supplies of commodities in the United States at a time when 
supplies elsewhere were subnormal, and by the increase in the level of prices in 
that country. At the same time Canadian exports of many staple commodities 
to the United States were prevented from rising by available productive capacity 
in Canada which was fully utilized. Contributing to the unprecedented Canadian 
demands for United States goods was the exceptional volume of investment in 
Canada. Demands from these expenditures were superimposed upon existing 
heavy Canadian demands arising from the high levels of Canadian consumption 
stimulated by continued high incomes from exports as well as by exceptional invest- 
ment activity. The accumulation of savings and deferred demands of the wartime 
period contributed further to the level of Canadian imports. 

Of paramount importance as a factor in increasing imports in 1947 was the 
volume of domestic investment. Gross domestic investment in plants, equipment 
and housing increased by more than one-half in 1947 compared. with 1946. The 
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exceptional strength of these demands is also indicated by the ratio of gross home 
investment to gross national expenditure which was over 21 p.c. in 1947 compared 
with about 15 p.c. in 1946 and about 11 p.c. immediately before the Second World 
War. Investments in industrial plants and equipment have a particularly high 
United States dollar content giving rise to imports of machinery and industrial 
equipment and steel and other materials purchased in the United States. The general 
rise in Canadian inventories also had a substantial United States dollar content. 
The combined effect of these exceptionally heavy demands was to increase the ratio 
which Canadian imports of merchandise represent of the gross national product of 
Canada to a new high of 19-4 p.c. in 1947 compared with 15-6 p.c. in 1946. 


Canadian imports from the United States rose from close to $1,400,000,000 in 
1946 to just under $2,000,000,000 in 1947. The increase was distributed among 
all the principal groups of commodities. Approximately one-half of the increase 
in value occurred in imports of metal products which made up 48 p.c. of the total 
imports from the United States. Many of the direct demands arising from Canadian 
investment activities are reflected in this group of imports which includes machinery 
of all kinds and industrial materials such as steel. Other important gains in imports 
of fuels such as coal and petroleum also arose from the exceptional level of economic 
activity in Canada. The principal gain in imports of consumer goods was in 
textiles, particularly in cotton products. Other types of commodities imported 
from the United States also increased appreciably but gains were not as marked as 
in the case of the groups already noted. 


Although the largest single contributor to the increased current deficit with the 
United States was the rise in the merchandise deficit there were also other important 
contributory factors. Larger outlays on both income and transportation account 
were outstanding among the changes in non-commodity transactions. The increase 
in payments on income account was due mainly to the great increase in dividends 
paid by Canadian subsidiaries to United States parent companies, reflecting larger 
earnings as well as some withdrawals of income accumulation in earlier years. - 
Increases in dividend payments were only slightly offset by the decline in payments 
of interest on Canadian bonds and debentures held in the United States. The 
increased deficit*on transportation account was a result of the greater volume of 
Canadian imports from the United States combined with higher freight rates in the 
United States. In addition to these increased payments there was a decline in 
non-recurring receipts of dollars through War Supplies Limited, although some sub- 
stantial refunds by the United States of war expenditures, in 1947, tended to offset 
part of this decline in receipts. At the same time receipts from gold production 
remained relatively stable and the balance of receipts from the tourist trade was 
less than in 1946 because of the large rise in Canadian travel expenditures in the 
United States which was even greater than the appreciable increase in United States 
travel expenditures. 


Capital Movements with the United States Dollar Area and Changes 
in Official Reserves.—The current deficit with the United States of $1,138,000,000 
exceeded receipts of convertible exchange from other countries by $500,000,000. 
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Convertible exchange from the United Kingdom and from other overseas countries 
of $638,000,000 was received in the financing of part of the credit balance on current 
account with overseas countries of $1,185,000,000. In addition, there were net 
capital outflows of $163,000,000 to the United States dollar area and Canada’s gold 
subscription to the International Monetary Fund of $74,000,000 which also con- 
tributed to the reduction in official liquid reserves during 1947 of $743,000,000. 
These reserves amounted to $502,000,000 at the end of 1947 compared with 
$1,245,000,000 at the end of 1946. 


The general effect of these changes on capital account with the United States 
dollar area was to increase the balance of Canadian indebtedness to the United States 
dollar area by close to one-half billion dollars when account is taken of the decline 
in official reserves. Capital movements within the United States dollar area, 
apart from the reduction in the official reserves, had the effect of reducing Canadian 
indebtedness to the United States as there were predominant outflows of capital 
from the redemption of securities which were only partly offset by inflows for direct 
investment in Canada and other purposes. 


Security transactions made up the largest part of the capital movements as in 
recent years but the principal group of transactions in 1947 was the redemption of 
issues held in the United States and other foreign countries which amounted to 
$223,000,000 during the year. Besides normal maturities there were some sub- 
stantial issues called in advance of maturity. Other transactions in Canadian 
securities were largely offsetting in contrast to the predominant capital inflows from 
the sale of outstanding securities characteristic of early years. Capital movements 
which were not in connection with security transactions resulted in net inflows of 
capital to Canada both through liquidations of Canadian assets abroad and increases 
in Canadian liabilities to the United States, including inflows of capital for direct 
investment in Canada. 


In addition to the gold subscription to the International Monetary Fund there 
was the subscription made in Canadian currency, $194,000,000 in the form of non- 
interest bearing demand notes and about $31,000,000 in the form of a cash balance. 
Canada’s subscription made to the International’ Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in 1947 was in the form of non-interest bearing demand notes totalling 
$32,500,000. 


Transactions with Other Foreign Countries.—N :t exports of goods and 
services to other foreign countries amounted to $351,00(,000 in 1947 but a major 
part of this current surplus did not yield convertible exchange as a large volume of 
exports was financed by export credits or other Government assistance. Official 
contributions of relief made up $38,000,000 of the above current account balance 
leaving $313,000,000 to be financed by capital outflows or receipts of convertible 
exchange. Net export credits from the Federal Government financed $140,000,000, 
of this current balance compared with $209,700,000 in 1946 and $104,600,000 in 
1945. Net receipts of convertible exchange from foreign countries overseas as a 
group are estimated at $133,000,000 in 1947. Most of these net receipts originated 
in trade with Europe. 


BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


1.—Current Account Between Canada and All Countries, 1926-47 


(Net Credits +: Net Debits —) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Year 


Current 


Mutual 
Aid and 
Other 
Official 
Contri- 
butions 
jin 
Current 
Account 


937 


Mutual 
Aid and 
Current | Offical | Balan 
urren cia alance 
Year = an as Dn Expend- | Contri- on 
P itures butions | Current 
in Account 
Current 
Account 
19262400 1,665 1,538 - +127 
1927.2 gee 1, 633 1, 643 - —10 
19283 weiss 1,788 1, 820 - —32 
1929.7 o 5% 1, 646 1, 957 - —311 
NOSOe% ee 1,297 1,634 - —337 
HOST ett 972 1,146 - —174 
IRV 8b, 808 904 - —96 
1933 5 ches 829 831 ~ —2 
19345. 55:: 1,020 952 - +68 
1O3be.ee 1,145 1,020 - +125 
1936 ce 1,480 1,186 - +244 


1 Excluding Mutual Aid and official contributions. 


2.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account Between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1926-47 


(Net Credits +: Net Debits —) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Daited, | no United AlL 


Year 


. United 
Kingdom! 


Other 
Overseas 
Countries? 


United 
States’ 


All 
Countries 


Year Kingdom! a piicies? States? |Countries 
1926..... +58 +300 —231 +127 
AO2T y's 2 —19 +257 — 248 —10 
1028.....2 —21 +338 —349 —32 
1929 2 e% —99 +225 —437 —311 
1980: SP. —106 4113 —344 —337 
19el oss —54 +85 —205 —174 
1982....85. —14 +86 —168 —96 
1933..... +26 +85 —1138 —2 
1934..... +46 +102 —80 +68 
1935..... +62 +92 —29 +125 
1936..... +122 +123 —1 +244 


+241 
+763 
+567 
+591 


+32 
—613 
—1,138 


1 Excluding wheat exports diverted to other overseas countries, and exports of gold. 


estimated wheat sold in European countries. 
4 Subject to revision. 


631—60 


2 Including 


3 Including all net exports of non-monetary gold. 
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3.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1940-47 . 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 19471 


A. CuRRENT CREDITS— ; 

Merchandise exports (adjusted)| 1,202 | 1,782 | 2,515 | 3,050] 3,590 | 3,474] 2,398 2, (20 
Net exports of non-monetary 

goldie as. Hs SR ae By La 203 204 184 142 110 96 96 99 
Tourist and travel expenditures 104 111 81 88 119 165 221 245 
Interest and dividends......... 52 60 67 59 71 76 64 62 
Freight and shipping........... 138 185 221 288 322 840 311 321 
All other current credits....... 77 166 308 437 345 301 274 283 


ToTaLs, CURRENT CrEpDITS....} 1,776} 2,458 | 3,376 | 4,064 | 4,557 | 4,452 | 3,359 3, 733 
B. CuRRENT DeEBIts— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)| 1,006 1, 264 1,406 1,579 1,398 1,442 1, 822 2,005 
Tourist and travel expenditures 43 Py! 26 36 58 83 135 167 
Interest and dividends........ 313 286 270 261 264 251 312 835 
Freight and shipping.......... 132 167 228 294 202, 222 219 275 
Canadian overseas expend- 
AGUTES Sie teria re eae tie eee reer 29 97 191 499 | 1,085 721 104 - 


Torats, CURRENT DEBITS...... 1,627 1,967 | 2,275 | 2,858 | 3,539 2,910 | 2,905 3,648 
C. Ner Batance oN CURRENT 
ACCOUNT..... Hen Ae ee eM +149 | +491 |+1,101 |+1,206 |+1,018 |+1,542 | +454 +85 


D. Caritat TRANSACTIONS— 

Net retirements of Canadian 
securities held abroad....... —191 —229 —351 —176 —108 —120 —315 —272 

Net sales of outstanding secur- 
ities by Canada (+) or : 
purchases (—)..<.<.....5..0- +5 +38 | +148 | +272} +198 | +355 | +220 —5 

Net loans and advances by | 
Canadian Government to ; 
other countries?— 
Loan of 1942 to United King- 


d : 
Other loans and advances.... - ~- ~ ~ - —105 | —750 —563 
Change in liquid reserves of 
gold and U.S. Dollars (in- 


Breese (0), Cue ae +79 | +160| —144] —3e4]| —278| —o67| +251] +743 
Change in Sterling balances | 
Gintereasex(—=))) ne annem steam —82 —728 | +818 - +4 —1 +15 —1 
Other capital movements...... +1 +262 | +123 —427 +79 —215 |} +129 —54 | 
Net movement of capital...... —188 —497 —106.| —677 —48 —689 —361 —48 : 
Mutual Aid and 1942 contri- it 
JOVI Lovo AMAIA byte ae, cption anor Ka - - —1,000 —512 —936 —7483 —15 - 
Contributions to UNRRA, : 
military and other relief...... ~ = —2 —6 —24 —110 —82 —38 
Balancmoutemeay sates eee +39 +6 +7 -1l1 —10 +5 +4 +1 
1 Subject to revision. 2Excluding repayments of $5,000,000 on Wheat Loan to Russia 
(U.S.S.R.) in 1946 and 1947, and interim advances to Sterling Area in 1945 and 1946 which are included 
in Other Capital Movements $209,000,000 in 1945 and $112,000, 000 in 1946. 3 Preliminary figures 
originally issued by the Mutual Aid Board have been revised. 4'This balancing item reflects 
possible errors and the omission of certain factors which cannot be measured statistically. 
4.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and the 
Sterling Area, 1940-47 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 19471 
A. CreDits— 
Merchandise exports — after 
GCOJUSUIMENG A ae eile screen tan 699 |} 1,098 | 1,541 1.763 1,970.|\- 23776 895 1,116 
Tourist expenditures........... 6 3 2 1 2 2 4 8 
Interest and dividends......... 3 5 it 5 g| . 8 9 12 
Freight and shipping.......... 76 119 127 148 169 183 141 153 
War Ser ViCGSke wr vnc eer creat 20 74 130 128 128 81 18 - 
All other current credits....... 18 22 19 21 29 38 82 93 
Totats, CURRENT CREDITS... 822 1321 1,826 2,066 2,307 2,088 1,149 1,382 


1Subject to revision. 
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4.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and the 
Sterling Area, 1940-47—concluded 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 19471 
B. Dresits— 
Merchandise imports — after 
BCHUISHIMONL.. cds eck doce cee ee 236 279 226 200 196 213 267 342 
Tourist expenditures........... 3 3 2 2 2 2 4 12 
Interest and dividends........ 76 68 51 52 56 54 55 52 
Freight and shipping.......... 36 36 - 49 47 33 34 38 41 
Canadian overseas expenditures 29 97 191 499 | 1,085 696 6 ~ 
All other current debits........ 23 33 38 50 56 47 43 63 
Torats, CURRENT DEBITS 403 516 557 850 1,428 1,046 480 510 
C. Net BaLaNce ON CuRRENT Ac- 
COUNT tinaias sists sleet vik te +419 | -+805 |+1,269 |+1,216 | +879 |+1,042 | +669 +872 
D. Carita, TRANSACTIONS— 
War Loan to United Kingdom.. - - —700 +18 -++57 +64 +89 +104 
Post-war Loan to United 
WIRE GOMES Bi. 5s ce soe ares te - - - - - - —540 —423 
Official repatriations........... —137 | —188 | —296 —4 —2 —1 -1 - 
Change in £ Balances (de- 
GLEASON AH) ) ee rrer ee eee —82 | —728 |} +818 - +4 -—1 +15 —1 
All other capital movements 
GUL) tice aaped aie a eras +5} +109 —67 | —580 —57 | —412 —78 —50 
Net Movement of Capital..... —214 | -—807| -—245 | —566 +2 —350 | —515 —370 
Mutual Aid and 1942 contri- 
DU bION es Me co meres fhe as - - |—1,000 | —6503 —834 | —660 —5 = 
Special Receipts of convertible 
OXGhanversMin: Se getiiesiecee dats —248 - —23 | —143 —55 —33 | —150 —505 
Balancing item3.............. +43 +4 —1 —4 +8 +1 +1 +3 
1 Subject to revision. 2 This represents gold and United States dollars received from the United 
Kingdom in part settlement of her deficiency with Canada and used, in turn, to settle part of Canada’s 
deficiency with the United States. 3 Balancing item reflects errors and omissions. 


5.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and Foreign Countries, 
1940-47 


- (Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 19471 

Current AccouNT— 
Gross) Credits: <2 osccoasecse ase <6 954 | 1,187 | 1,550 | 1,998 | 2,250 | 2,364] 2,210] 2,351 
GrossvDebrts ies... ike eae os 1,224 1,451 1,718 2,008 2 lie 1, 864 2,425 3,138 
Net Balance on Current Account...}| —270 | —314 —168 —10} +139] +500 —215 —787 


CapiTaL TRANSACTIONS— 
Net retirements of Canadian 
SCCUTILICS HL atidi tk ce Psat —41 —31 —25 | —162 —74 —88 | —2388 | —231 
Net sales of outstanding securities} +33 +74 | +156 | +298 | +225) +396 | +274 +4 
Net change in liquid reserves of 
gold and United States dollars 


(decline (+) increase (—))..... +79 | +160 | —144] -—364] -—278 |} —667]} +251} +743 
Export credits and interim ad- 
yances (net) Se ee eet ate - - - - - —105 —210 —140 
Other capital movements (net).. —45 | +109 | +152) +4117 +77 | +125 +77 —542 
Net Movement of Capital....... +26} +312} +139 | —111 —50 | —339 | +154 | +322 
IMENTCUAL ADC 5.c8 c8 cle see cases aeleietee - = - —9} —102 —88 —10 
Contributions to UNRRA, mili- 
tary and other relief........... ~ - —2 —6 —24 —110 —82 —38 
Special Receipts of convertible 
exchangers ics. Arcee tenes es +248 - +23 | +143 +55 +33 | +150] +505 
mlencing Thm, 2 055 55 ss sis wiv 's —4 +2 +8 not —18 +4 +3 —2 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes = gold subscription of $74,000,000 to the International Monetary 
Fund as it reduced official reserves. 3 This represents gold and United States dollars received from 
the United Kingdom in part settlement of her deficiency with Canada and used, in turn, to settle part of 
Canada’s deficiency with the United States. 4 Balancing item reflects errors and omissions. 


631—603 


~ 
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6.—Current Transactions Between Canada and the United States, 1940-47 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947! 


A. CURRENT RECEIPTS FROM UNITED 
StaTEs— 


Merchandise exports (adjusted)| 424 566 911 1,224 | 1,444 1,134 948 1,059 
Net exports of non-monetary 
POLE een ee ok: 203 204 184 142 110 96 96 99 
Tourist and travel expenditures. 98 107 79 87 117 163 216 235 
Interest and dividends......... 29 39 43 34 42 44 41 36 
Freight and shipping.......... 49 64 92 137 146 134 101 102 
All other current credits....... 3l 65 152 274 176 169 159 165 
Toran CURRENT RECEIPTS..... 834 | 1,045 | 1,461 1,898 | 2,035 | 1,740] 1,561 1,696 
B. CurrENT PAYMENTS TO UNITED 
STaTES— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) 702 910 } 1,116 i 3st! i i BES) 1,378 1,951 
Tourist and travel expenditures 40 18 24 34 56 81 130 152 
Interest and dividends......... 233 214 215 205 203 192 250 274 
Freight and shipping.......... 78 131 179 247 219 188 169 DA 
All other current debits....... 73 90 107 120 4132 128 247 240 
Tota CURRENT PAYMENTS....| 1,126 | 1,363 | 1,641 1,917 | 2,004 | 1,708 | 2,174 2,834 
C. Net BaLanceE ON CURRENT 
AccouNT WITH UnitTep Sratrs} —292 | -—318 |} —180 —19 +31 +32 | —613 | —1,138 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes $280,000,000 special payments to United States Treasury. 


Section 2.—The Tourist Trade* 


The tourist trade ranks among the important invisible items in Canada’s balance 
of international payments. This is shown by the tables at pp. 948-944. Expend- 
itures in Canada of travellers from other countries are comparable in their effect 
as a source of foreign exchange, to exports of commodities in the balance of payments 
and, similarly, the expenditures of Canadian travellers in other countries are com- 
parable to imports of goods. Hence there is special significance in the balance of 
revenue remaining after total disbursements by. Canadian travellers abroad have 
been deducted from total receipts left in Canada by departing non-residents. 


Normally, disbursements or debits on account of tourists range between 45 
and 55 p.c. of receipts or credits. Wartime restrictions on export of travel funds 
resulted in exceptionally low debits in the years 1941 to 1948, but modification of the 
restrictions since then brought back the debit position in 1945 and. 1946. In fact 
Canadian travel abroad accompanied by retarded development of United States 
travel in Canada raised debits, in 1947, to the unprecedented level of 68 p.c. of 
credits. Actually, receipts from foreign travellers in that year were higher than in 


"any other year since 1941, but due to abnormally high disbursements abroad, net 


credits were lower than in 1946. 


The flow of travel across the International Boundary is unmatched at any other 
frontier, and the Canadian participation in this flow when considered in relation 
to the population of Canada is much greater than the United States participation 


* Prepared under the direction of C. D. Blyth, Chief, Balance of Payments Section, International 
Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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in proportion to the population of the United States. In 1947, Canadian travel 
expenditures in the United States were about $12 per capita of the population of 
Canada, whereas American expenditures in Canada were not much more than $1-50 
per capita of the population of the United States. On the other hand, average 
expenditures per traveller do not vary much as between Canadians and United 
States citizens when considered in the aggregate. 


To conserve the supply of United States dollars, acute shortage of which was 
experienced by Canada, along with many other countries, in 1947, remedial measures 
were introduced by the Canadian Government in November of that year. Among 
other things restrictions were placed upon pleasure travel involving the expenditure 
of United States dollars. The new regulations limited the amount of United States 
dollars a Canadian resident was permitted to use for pleasure travel to $150 during 
the period of 12 months ended Nov. 15, 1948. Expenditures of reasonable amounts 
of United States dollars for business and other necessary reasons were, however, 
still permitted along with reasonable amounts to cover travel to countries of the 
Sterling Area. Purchases of foreign merchandise declared to the Canadian Customs 
by returning Canadians were drastically reduced by import prohibitions. 


In spite of these restrictive measures, Canadians remain the most persistent 
border-crossing nationals in the world. 


As a Canadian source of United States dollars the tourist industry ranks second 
after the export of newsprint. The employment created by the primary and 
secondary effects of the inflow of tourist funds is widely distributed throughout 
Canada. Although the whole Canadian economy benefits as a result, the benefit is of 
particular significance to otherwise unproductive parts of the country which are 
favoured with tourist attractions. The tourist trade has raised the standard of 
living in such areas. Good roads, better shops, improved quality and variety of 
merchandise, better hotels, better steamship and railway services and many other 
improvements have resulted. 


The current trend towards increased social benefits in Canada and the United 
States has had considerable influence on the international tourist trade. Holidays 
with pay are now a common experience with a large number of industrial workers 
and, together with the almost universal advances in standard wage rates, have added 
considerably to the ability of workers in both the United States and Canada to enjoy 
extended vacations. 


United States Travel Expenditures in Canada.—Expenditures in Canada 
in the year 1947 by tourists and other travellers from the United States totalled 
$235,000,000 an increase of 9 p.c. over the previous high mark established in 1946. 
The most encouraging feature of the 1947 season was the strong showing made by 
the automobile traffic which before the War formed the backbone of the tourist 
industry in Canada. United States dollars brought into Canada by motorists in 
1947 almost equalled the aggregate amount brought in by persons crossing the 
International Boundary by all other means, and were more than six and one-half 
times more than in 1943 when automobile travel was severely curtailed by gasoline 
rationing, tire rationing, and other wartime restrictions. 
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Receipts from travellers arriving by train reached a peak of $67,000,000 in 
1944, a condition resulting directly from restricted automobile traffic. The high 
level achieved in that year was reduced in successive years until by 1947 it was 
$56,000,000; however, even this amount is well above pre-war levels. Travel from 
the United States by water has’made a continuous recovery from the low mark of 
1942 when vessels of all kinds were either directly or indirectly involved in the war 
effort. In 1942, receipts from arrivals by boat were only $4,000,000. Five years 
later, in 1947, receipts were $22,000,000. On the eastern seaboard the resumption in 
the summer of 1947 of the popular steamship service between Boston and Yarmouth 
was an important contributing factor. 


The growth in tourist traffic by air during the past decade has been spectacular. 
In 1939, receipts from aeroplane passengers amounted to approximately $1,000,000 
annually; by 1947 they had reached $13,000,000 annually and showed a more rapid 
rate of increase than any other means of travel. 


Receipts from passengers entering Canada by bus increased in 1947 but at a 
slower rate of increase than was shown by most other means of travel. 


Canadian Travel Expenditures in the United States.—Expenditures of 
Canadian travellers in the United States during 1947 are estimated at $152,000,000, 
or $22,000,000 more than the previous record established in 1946. (For purposes 
of comparison it may be pointed out that, for the period of ten years immediately 
preceding the war, such expenditures were $52,000,000, and the pre-war high in 1929, 
was $81,000,000.) The increase in Canadian expenditures in the United States can 
be attributed not only to increased volume of traffic but to a rise in the average 
expenditure per person for almost all types of travel. Higher prices for practically 
all goods and services paid for by the travellers have contributed to the rise in 
expenditures. 


As a means of conveying Canadian travellers across the International Boundary 
the automobile has always played a less important role than it has in bringing United 
States travellers to Canada. In 1947, automobile travel ranked third, after train 
and bus, when considered in relation to expenditures of Canadian travellers in the 
United States. However, automobile traffic is increasing more rapidly than bus 
traffic and as production is increased may bring a reversal of the relative positions of 
these two means of conveyance. 


Expenditures of Canadians returning from the United States by rail in 1947 
showed an increase of 5 p.c. over those of 1946. ‘This increase was due entirely to 
higher average spending per passenger, as the number of travellers by rail showed a 
slight decline. Expenditures of Canadians returning by boat, plane and other mis- 
cellaneous means of conveyance in 1947, were only 22 p.c. of the total, a slight 
increase over 1946. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—T ourist travel involving 
ocean voyages virtually ceased under wartime conditions, and expenditures of 
travellers from overseas countries were mainly by persons travelling on official or 


C—O SS eee ee ee eee eee 
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other business. Canada’s overseas travel account, which has shown a credit of 
$17,000,000 and debit of $22,000,000 in a year such as 1937, shrank to a credit of 
$3,000,000 and a debit of $2,000,000 in 1945. In the following year credits and debits 
had both recovered to $6,000,000 and in 1947 they stood at $10,000,000 and 
$15,000,000 respectively. 


Shipping losses incurred during the War and priority for returning Service 
personnel and their families held overseas travel to a minimum until 1947. In that 
year many reconverted transports were back in passenger service carrying travellers 
to and from Canada directly and by way of New York and other United States 
seaports. A rapidly growing transatlantic air service also helped to bring the 
overseas tourist trade close to pre-war levels in spite of restrictions on export of 
Sterling and other currencies for pleasure travel. 


7.—Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1946 and 1947 . 


1946 19471 
ae me Brees a ar aa 
oreign |Canadian fo) oreign |Canadian oO 
Class of Traveller Exxpendi- | Expendi- | Foreign || Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign 
tures in tures Expendi- || tures in tures Expendi- 
Canada | Abroad |} turesin || Canada | Abroad | tures in 
Canada Canada 
$’000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $’000 
Travellers from and to overseas countries? 6, 400 6, 000 400 10, 000 15,000 —5,000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— ; 
TAMIL OIMODUEs eae ie tye whee anals lacie 98, 000 21, 700 76, 300 112, 200 32, 600 79, 600 
SL, te scree Sey Rac IS CeCe Hae 61, 400 49, 600 11, 80 55, 900 52, 200 3, 700 
BLO nan ha eR CORIO eh Ae 17,300 3, 200 14, 100 21, 800 4,100 17, 700 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)............ 15, 800 28,500 |~ —12, 700 16, 900 34,600 | —17,700 
NCFODIGNO Tris seat ico eles ode 10, 300. 8, 800 1,500 13,100 9,000 4,100 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, ete.).... 13,300 18,100 | —4,800 14, 800 19, 800 —5,000 
Totals, United States..... Dre oie 216, 100 129, 900 86,200 || 234,700 | 152,300 82, 400 
Totals, All Countries............ 222,000 | 135,900 86,600 || 244,700 | 167,300 77,400 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes travel between Canada and Newfoundland. 


8.—_Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Provinces, 1946 
and 1947 


FOREIGN VEHICLES INWARD 


Non-Permit Class 


; : Traveller’s Commercial 
Province or Territory Local Traffic Vehicle Permits Vehicles 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
Prince Edward Island...... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
NDVE COMA, sos.stes ce eke ‘fs 82 2,119 is YY 
New Brunswick............ 752,407 806, 821 83,065 91,298 65, 294 62,295 
GQUBDGOI is ee P88 ob kee ak on 173,148 199, 670 277,641 300, 914 21,631 25,339 
UNEGTAGE. eo ash hoiaer lactic eos 2,624,849 | 2,967,148 903,096 } 1,005,194 81,441 87,982 
DVEDIEEGIOSE i otic crsla ook 4 aiere rele 53,310 55,360 22,797 24, 407 1,736 3,778 
Saskatchewan.............. 20,221 19, 205 9,723 9, 702 3,907 3,745 
PAUSE UR Tote ees wiciad oak arers 12, 243 18, 024 16,522 23,476 UPR 4,401 
British Columbia........... 59,776 77,356 178,595 205, 216 5, 836 6,175 
RII OTMR CER yeh oe al we vcske Gieie ¢. a Nil 16 585 1520 54 84 
MPOCAIS Moc tice cs sicn a 3,695,958 | 4,143,600 | 1,492,106 | 1,663,853 183,136 193,799 


Percentage increase, 1947 eat 
EVE EUU A bitsinia Pia Biv ste vein ee 
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8.—Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Provinces, 1946 
and 1947—concluded 


CANADIAN VEHICLES INWARD 


: C Stay of Stay of Commercial 
Province or Territory 24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours Vehicles 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
Prince Edward Island...... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
INON ANS COLA ne er. hina iN 3 SS 66 se aw 
New Brunswick............ 499,048 575, 923 6, 140 10,177 577215 59, 569 
Quebecois cae 198, 296 241, 669 37,641 51,977 26,552 28,026 
OntariOwerson eee Hee. 552,813 601, 807 66, 272 71,999 35, 908 56, 273 
IMEnitO Das ae cee re nies nek 45,771 54, 493 11,614 17,729 4,206 7,319 
Saskatchewan.............. 35,072 36, 231 Beate 9,782 5,497 7,020 
Albentaweee ee coer ete nes 17,208 19,226 3,518 8, 503 6, 402 6,994 
BritishiColtumbian ae... 202, 486 271,816 34, 741 39,555 13,890 15,942 
PAN ZO Neha Santa cheaper Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totals cc. eens 1,550,694 | 1,801,168 167,197 209,788 149,670 181,452 
Percentage increase, 1947 
OVEE TOS GR retestc ci ee's crete 16-2 25-5 21-2 


Tourist Information.—Tourist information is supplied generally by the 
Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, while detailed information on the National Parks 
and historic sites may be obtained from the National Parks Bureau, Department 
of Mines ard Resources, Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces or 
particular cities or resorts, the tourist may apply to the provincial or municipal 
bureau of information concerned. See Chapter XXXI. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD, 
1947-48} 


The activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board up to the end of 1946 
in controlling prices and promoting an adequate supply and orderly distribution of 
essential goods and services, and later in the program of readjustment and decontrol, 
are described in previous issues of the Canada Year Book. This article deals with 
developments in 1947 and the first six months of 1948. Developments in controls 
over the distribution of goods in short supply are described in the Chapter on 
Domestic Trade (pp. 837-841). 


Price Decontrol.—Though substantial progress had been made in the program 
of orderly decontrol and readjustment, ceiling prices still applied to practically all 
essential items or staple articles of food, fuel, clothing and shelter at the beginning 
of 1947. A considerable variety of such articles were being subsidized and certain 
important supply and distribution controls remained in effect. 


Beginning in January, 1947, there were five major decontrol steps taken during 
_ the year, of which the most important was that of September, and by the end of 
October the greater part of the structure of the wartime stabilization program had 
been dismantled. 


Decontrol was undertaken with the realization that it involved difficult adjust- 
ments. The general policy was to withdraw each control at the period of the 
year when supplies were at their seasonal peak in order to minimize immediate 
price adjustments and in order to allow the primary producer to share in such 
benefits as might accrue from a free market. It was not possible because of the 
complex nature of price relationships to adopt this approach with respect to each 
individual commodity but it was applied to broad groups of commodities. Thus, 
eggs and poultry were decontrolled in the early spring, butter and other dairy 
products in the early summer, canned goods in the middle and late summer, cotton 
textiles, meat, feed grains and farm machinery in the early autumn. 


The first decontrol step of the year became effective on Jan. 13, 1947, at which 
time the list of items under the price ceiling was substantially reduced, one of the 
more important deletions being fresh fruits and vegetables with the exception of 
apples. A further major measure of decontrol followed on Apr. 2, 1947. In 
announcing this step in the House of Commons, the Minister of Finance stated 

Pip trent as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of H. F. Greenway, 


Director, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by F. H. Leacy, Acting Chief, 
Prices Section. 
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with reference to the general principles underlying decontrol “...our plan is to 
remove end products or fabricated commodities from the ceiling as their production 
reaches the point where a major shortage does not exist. But to ensure stability 
until markets find their level after some five and a half years control, we think it 
wise to continue for a further period many of the basic materials”. A few of the 
important items decontrolled at this time were wool and wool products, footwear, 
fuels, motor-vehicles, certain durable goods, and plumbing and sanitary ware. 


Two months later on June 9, 1947, ceiling prices were lifted on additional 
items including dairy products, copper, lead, zinc, and hardwood lumber. A few 
items were released from price control at the beginning of July and others 
followed later in the summer. Finally a very extensive measure of decontrol 
became effective Sept. 15, 1947, with the lifting of price ceilings on the majority 
of goods and services still remaining under control. Some of the important items 
released from the price ceiling at this time were flour and bread, cotton, jute and 
sisal fibres and yarns, and all remaining articles of clothing (mostly cotton), cotton 
household furnishings, hides, skins and leather, softwood lumber, farm machinery 
and equipment. The decontrol of meats was delayed until Oct. 22, because of 
industrial disputes in packing plants and on that date feed grains were also decon- 
trolled. By the end of October, 1947, the list of articles still under the price ceiling 
had been reduced to a very small number of items. The principal commodities 
included sugar, molasses, dried raisins, currants and prunes (these dried fruits 
were decontrolled on Dec. 31, 1947), wheat, the principal oil-bearing materials, 
(flaxseed, sunflower seed and rapeseed), the more important oils and fats, soaps, 
primary iron and steel products, tin and alloys containing more than 95 p.c. tin. 


Reimposed and Continuing Controls.—Events in late 1947 and early 
1948 led to a return to price control on some items. The prohibition of, or the 
imposition of quota restrictions on, the importation of fruits and vegetables on 
Nov. 18, 1947, was followed by a sharp price fluctuation and led to the imposition 
of ceilings on the more important canned fruits and vegetables as well as on fresh 
cabbages and carrots and to mark-up control on canned citrus fruit juices, citrus 
fruits and grapes. Butter was brought back under the ceiling on Jan. 19, 1948, 
while action was taken to reduce certain fertilizer prices in February. 


In March, 1948, Parliament, by an amendment to the Continuation of Transi- 
tional Measures Act, extended authority to continue price control until Mar. 31, 
1949. As of Apr. 1, 1948, the following goods were subject either to price ceilings 
or to mark-up controls under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board: sugar, molasses, 
the more important canned fruits and vegetables, canned citrus juices, citrus fruits, 
grapes, cabbage, carrots, butter, wheat, the principal oil-bearing materials (flaxseed, 
sunflower seed and rapeseed), the more important oils and fats, soaps, primary iron 
and steel, and tin and alloys containing more than 95 p.c. tin. 


Changes in price controls since Apr. 1, 1948, include the decontrol of tin in 
May, the decontrol of all oils and fats, soaps and oil-bearing materials in August, 
and the reintroduction of bread and flour ceilings in August. 


Subsidies.—The withdrawal of subsidies was a necessary part of the decontrol 
policy. In line with this policy,* a considerable reduction in the scope of subsidy 
payments had already been accomplished and by the beginning of 1947 only a few 


* See Canada Year Book 1947, p. 920. 
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major subsidies were still in effect. During 1947 the removal of subsidies was 
accelerated to keep pace with decontrol and at the end of the year the only remaining 
items eligible for subsidy were oils and fats. In addition, there were in effect 
certain subsidies on steel paid by the Department of Reconstruction and Supply 
and: the feed-grain freight assistance policy of the Department of Agriculture. 


In January, 1947, the last of the petroleum subsidies was cancelled with the ° 
withdrawal of that on crude oil imported into the Prairie Provinces. All remaining 
subsidies on wool and woollens were withdrawn in January and rayon subsidies 
were eliminated in February. Subsidies on coal were terminated in April and at 
the end of that month payments on butterfat for creamery butter and on milk 
for cheddar cheese were discontinued. Hides and leather subsidies and those on 
cottons were reduced in several steps—in February, in June and finally eliminated 
in September. Several other important subsidies were removed in the decontrol 
step of Sept. 15, 1947. In October the subsidy payments on feed grains were 
withdrawn concurrently with the lifting of ceiling prices. Trading losses on com- 
modities which were bulk-purchased such as cocoa, dried fruits, pepper, tin and 
antimony were also eliminated in 1947 by raising prices to the trade to approximate 
cost levels and all bulk-purchasing operations (excepting oils and fats) had ceased 
by the end of the year. The withdrawal of subsidy was normally accompanied 
by compensatory price increases either in the form of authorized increases in ceiling 
prices or through adjustments by the trade in cases where subsidy removal and 
decontrol coincided. 


The combined effect on the cost of living of the removal of subsidies was 
necessarily substantial. A major subsidy withdrawn on Sept. 15 was the drawback 
payment on wheat for milling which since 1942 had been paid to millers on the basis 
of the difference between the current domestic price of wheat and the basic period 
price of 773 cents per bu. (basis, No. 1 Northern in store at Fort William). 
At the time of decontrol the current domestic price was $1-584 per bu. On Aug. 1, 
1948, the United Kingdom contract price for wheat advanced to $2-05 per bu. 
In order to give the producer this price on domestically produced wheat and at 
the same time avoid further increases in flour and bread prices, the Government 
undertook to refund to flour millers the difference between the new and the former 
price on all wheat moving into domestic human consumption. | 


The subsidies on textiles were also discontinued. Those remaining on 
imported wool tops, yarns and fabrics were withdrawn in January, 1947. 
In the following month all subsidies were terminated on domestic rayon 
yarns and on imported rayon fibres, yarns and fabrics. The removal of cotton 
subsidies was a more difficult problem and a more important one from the point 
of view of its effect upon the textile price structure. At the beginning of 1947, 
the cost of raw cotton to the primary mills was being subsidized down to a level of 
15-4 cents per lb. as compared with a New York market price of about double 
this amount. It appeared quite certain that United States cotton prices would 
remain considerably above the domestic subsidy base price for some time to come 
and consequently the Canadian cotton price structure had to face substantial 
readjustment. 


During 1947 several steps were taken to reduce subsidy payments and bring 
Canadian cotton textile prices into more realistic relationships with actual costs. 
On Feb. 1, the subsidy base price of raw cotton was raised 9 cents per lb. In 
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adjusting mill prices, an additional allowance of 3-4 cents per lb. was granted 
the primary and knitting mills on the grounds of financial need occasioned by cost 
increases other than in raw material. Price adjustments on finished goods were 
delayed to allow for disposal of inventories subsidized on the previous basis. On 
June 2, the base price of raw cotton for subsidy purposes was again raised by 2-8 
cents per lb., with compensatory adjustments on yarns and fabrics. At the 
same time the opportunity was taken to revise the domestic price structure to 
correct anomalies that had developed in the course of the controlled years. Other 
textile subsidy commitments were cut during the year by raising ceiling prices on 
imported cotton fabrics and by removing some types from the list of items eligible 
for subsidy. Finally on Sept. 15, 1947, all cotton items were removed from the list 
of goods eligible for import subsidy. ‘Though ceiling prices on all remaining textile 
items were removed at the same time, arrangements were made to forgo the recovery 
of subsidy on inventories in return for an undertaking from the trade that prices 
would not be increased until the subsidized inventories were exhausted. 


The basic imported fats and oils used in soap and shortening industries con- 
tinued under subsidy though several steps toward reduction had been taken. A 
program was initiated early in 1947 whereby domestic subsidies on oils and fats 
were partially eliminated, and subsidies on imported oils and fats reduced. ‘The 
first step occurred in February, 1947, and further reduction in subsidies was effected 
in June, 1947. Finally on Aug. 1, 1948, all subsidies and price ceilings on oils and 
fats were withdrawn. 


Rentals and Shelter.—Rent and eviction controls underwent important 
changes. In the field of commercial accommodation the area of control was sub- 
stantially whittled down in the early part of 1947 and all remaining regulations 
were removed on Mar. 8, 1948. In the case of housing accommodation, a number 
of important steps were made in the direction of modifying or removing controls 
but the process of decontrol is still in an early stage. In 1947 for the first time since 
rent control was imposed, general increases were authorized in the maximum rentals 
of both housing accommodation and commercial accommodation in return for a 
concession from the landlord in the form of an extension of the lease. 


Housing Accommodation.—There were a number of important changes in the 
regulations affecting rentals of housing accommodation. In April, 1947, a measure 
of relief was extended to landlords of housing accommodation by authorizing a 
10 p.c. increase in rentals provided the landlord was willing to give the tenant a 
two-year extension of the lease. The new higher rental could not become effective 
until the expiration of the existing lease and if a two-year extension of the lease 
was arranged, the landlord remained bound for the full term but the tenant could 
terminate the lease upon thirty days’ notice. In the event that the tenant did not 
accept the proffered lease, the existing lease could be terminated under provincial 
law. In such circumstances, the accommodation still remained under rent control 
and the maximum rental to the succeeding tenant would be the previous maximum 
rental plus 10 p.c. 


A further rental adjustment was allowed on special grounds. A landlord was 
given leave to apply to the Rentals Appraiser for a 10 p.c. increase if the tenant was 
sub-letting three or more rooms under more than one sub-lease, provided that the 
maximum rental of the accommodation had not previously been adjusted for 
increased wear and tear on the part of the tenant or under the previous and more 
circumscribed provisions for rent adjustments on sub-letting by the tenant. 
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The basis for the adjustment of anomalously low rentals was broadened and 
liberalized in April, 1947. A landlord was now permitted to apply for an increased 
rental on the grounds that the existing rental was lower than that generally. pre- 
vailing on Oct. 11, 1941, for similar accommodation in the vicinity or in a similar 
residential district of the same municipality. Previously such an application would 
only be entertained on the grounds that the rental was lower than that prevailing 
for similar units of housing in the same building. 


The 10 p.c. rental increase authorized in April, 1947, was not applicable to 
housing accommodation newly built or reconverted since Jan. 1, 1944, since maximum 
rentals on new buildings have been fixed on a basis which takes into account the 
increase in construction costs. Moreover, specific provision was made in the 
relevant order at this time that rentals of such accommodation completed by 
original construction or by structural alteration on or after Jan. 1, 1944, should 
be fixed at an amount which would yield a fair return based on prevailing costs of 
land, labour and materials. At the same time provision was made to permit a 
landlord who had obtained a rent fixation before Mar. 31, 1947, on such accommo- 
dation to apply to the Court of Rental Appeals for an increased rental if he felt 
that the established rental was not adequate on this basis. 


There was a limited amount of decontrol in the rentals of housing accom- 
modation. On June 19, 1947, both rental and eviction controls were lifted on all 
new houses, apartments, duplexes and other self-contained buildings completed 
on or after Jan. 1, 1947. Then, on Oct. 24, price control was lifted on the supplying, 
for a combined charge, of room and board except when less than two meals daily 
are served. Accommodation in holiday-resort boarding houses and hotels had been 
decontrolled on Mar. 1, 1947.* On Feb. 23, 1948, all rent and eviction controls 
were lifted on summer cottages, tourist cabins, winter chalets, ski or hunting lodges 
which were untenanted on that date or later became untenanted. 


Provisions were made for the relief of certain landlords of housing accommoda- 
tion who had incurred hardship as a result of the freezing of leases on such accom- 
modation in July, 1945. The regulations in question had suspended the right 
which a landlord: of housing accommodation had previously had to give the tenant 
notice to vacate on the grounds that he, the landlord, required the accommodation 
as a residence for himself or for certain members of his immediate family. In 
March, 1947, provision had been made to permit landlords of housing accommoda- 
tion purchased between Nov. 1, 1944, and July 25, 1945, to apply for permission 
to recover such accommodation.t An extension of this step occurred in August, 
1947. At that time provision was made for petitions from certain landlords who 
had purchased housing accommodation after the freezing of leases. Because of 
the unknown magnitude of the task and the undesirability of a sudden and dis- 
turbing flood of evictions, applications were at this time limited to persons who 
became owners of housing before Jan. 1, 1947. Under local commissioners, 
appointed at numerous centres throughout the country, many cases were heard under 
this procedure. In making decisions it was borne in mind that nothing would be 
gained by relieving the hardship of the landlord at the expense of resultant greater 
hardship to the tenant. In cases where the landlord’s application was granted, 
a special order was issued by the Board requiring the landlord to refrain from selling 
or renting the accommodation for a period of one year. 


* See Canada Year Book 1947, p. 924. 
{| See Canada Year Book 1947, p. 923. 
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Commercial Accommodation.—The decontrol of commercial accommodation © 


was completed on Mar. 8, 1948, when all remaining regulations in this field were 
withdrawn. 


In the early months of 1947 a number of important changes were made in the 
rental and eviction regulations. affecting commercial accommodation including 
the authorization of a 25 p.c. rental increase in return for a two-year extension of 
the lease.* Further decontrol became effective June 19, 1947, when rent and 
eviction controls were lifted on several types of commercial accommodation including 
gasoline service stations let by refiners or distributors, automobile parking or sales 
lots, meeting halls and motion picture theatres. At the same time the Minister of 
Finance announced the eventual complete decontrol of commercial accommodation 
which became effective on Mar. 8, 1948. By this time freedom of bargaining 
already prevailed with respect to a substantial proportion of commercial accom- 
modation, while much more was held under leases which would not expire until 
1949 or even later. Rent control on all hotel accommodation was terminated 
on Apr. 7, 1947. 


Section 1.—Wholesale and Retail Prices 


For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. ‘The term ‘wholesale’ is 
not used literally, and primary producers, factory and jobbers quotations, as well 
as actual wholesale prices, are often included in this group. Markets in which 
this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and are frequently very 
sensitive and responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. Wholesale 
quotations are preferred, therefore, for sensitive index numbers of prices designed 
to reflect price reactions to economic factors. 


Retail prices may be strongly influenced by local conditions and are less 
sensitive. There is ordinarily a lag of several months between this type of quotation 
and its wholesale counterpart. Retail prices are important from a statistical point 
of view, however, because they indicate changes in living costs and, along with 
measurements of income, show fluctuations in the “economic well-being of the 
community. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Prices 


Historical Record of Prices.—Wholesale price index numbers in Canada 
cover the period dating from Confederation in 1867. An intermittent decline 
characterized the first 30 years of this interval, followed by a gradual advance for 
a period of 16 years prior to the outbreak of war in 1914; from an average of 43-6 
in 1897, the general wholesale index (1926=100) advanced without appreciable 
interruption to 64:4 in July, 1914. By the end of the War in November, 1918, 
this index had reached 132-8, and it continued upward to a post-war inflationary 
peak of 164-3 in May, 1920. The subsequent deflationary period lasted about 
two years, and between 1922 and 1929 price levels remained in comparative stability. 
Annual averages in this interval held between a high of 102-6 for 1925 and 95-6 
for 1929. For the four years following 1929, depressionary influences were so severe 
that prices fell to the level of those of 1913. In February, 1933, the wholesale 
index touched an extreme low of 63-5 before turning upward again. Irregular 
recovery then continued until 1937, but the highest point reached, 87-6 in July, 
1937, was substantially below the 1926 average. The collapse of the wheat market 


* See Canada Year Book 1947, p. 923. 
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in 1938, along with fairly general depression in other markets, carried wholesale 
price levels just prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 down to about 11 points above 
the 1913 level. The August, 1939, index of 72:3 marked the extreme low of a 
two-year decline. The movement of prices prior to the outbreak of the Second 
World War was quite different, therefore, from that which preceded the First 
World War. The relatively low level of prices in August, 1939, probably influenced 
the sharper initial advance at the outbreak of war. However, during 1940, price 
levels steadied and showed no sign of a steep increase until 1941. By that time, 
great expansion in wartime production had made serious inroads into stocks of 
nearly all basic commodities and, at the end of 1941, wheat remained the only 
important commodity for which stocks exceeded predictable requirements. The 
introduction of general price control in December, 1941, followed a year in which 
wholesale prices had advanced 11-0 p.c. as compared with 3-1 p.c. in 1940. The 
effectiveness of control is indicated by the fact that percentage increases in wholesale 
prices amounted to only 3-7 and 5-7 for the years 1942 and 1943, respectively, 
while the December, 1944, index remained the same as the December, 1943, figure. 
The December, 1945, index of 103-9 was 11-1 p.c. above that for December, 1941, 
when price control became generally effective. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 
1\oSl1i4a-4e 
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Post-War Price Movements.—The precipitous advance in United States 
general wholesale prices was of great concern to Canadian price-control authorities. 
This advance had been anticipated in July, 1946, when the Canadian dollar was 
returned to par with the United States dollar, thus reducing the Canadian dollar 
cost of imports from the United States. But this provided a buffer of 10 p.c. only 
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and the rise in United States prices was greater than that on a large majority of 
imported articles so that continuous pressure was felt, especially among individual 
items. The general wholesale price index rose from 103-6 to 112-0, an increase of 
8-4 p.c. in the nineteen months between V-E Day in May, 1945, and December, 1946. 


The Canadian rise accelerated in 1947 as internal controls continued to be 
relaxed. ‘Towards the close of the year, however, it was necessary to tighten up 
import controls because of the rapidly increasing import balance requiring settle- 
ment in United States dollars. The monthly general wholesale price index advanced 
without interruption from 112-0 for December, 1946, to 147-3 for February, 1948. 
The sharp February, 1948, break in United States basic commodity markets was 
followed in Canada by a minor decline in the March, 1948, general wholesale index 
to 146-9 but following this setback prices again moved up to reach a level of 157-8 
by August. The exceptionally sharp increase in the wholesale index between 
July and August reflected mainly the increase in the price of wheat from $1.585 
to $2.05 per bu. (No. 1 Manitoba Northern, basis in store, Fort William / Port 
Arthur or Vancouver). 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, Significant Years, 1913-47, 
and Monthly Index Numbers, 1947 and 1948 


(1926=100) 
Raw and |Fully and Building 

General Con- Pro- Partly | Chiefly |Canadian and Indus- 

Year and Month | Whole- sumer ducers Manu- Manu- Farm Cons- trial 

sale Goods Goods |} factured | factured |Products!| truction | Materials 
Goods Goods Materials 

TONS ere raa: 64-0 62-0 67-7 63-8 64-8 64-1 67-0 - 

ORAL er clea eaeare 155-9 136-1 164-3 154-1 156-5 160-6 144-0 - 

OQIM Ree. secs 97°3 96-9 98-8 94-7 100-4 88-0 108-7 - 
1929 Wee ntst. haste 95-6 94-7 96-1 97-5 93-0 100-8 99-0 91-8 
HOR Beier tete ectete os ct: 67+1 71-1 63-1 56-6 70-2 51-0 78-3 54-1 
TOR 1): ee ea aren eee 75-4 75°9 70-4 67°5 75°3 64-3 89-7 69-0 
IGE) ean nce Cee 82-9 83-4 78-7 75-3 81-5 67-6 95-6 79-0 
1 OAT Ree re Mero 90-0 91-1 83-6 81-8 88-8 72-8 107-3 87-3 
GAD ME arene oO, 95-6 95-6 88-3 90-1 91-9 85-0 115-2 94-2 
110) Ris es Saar re 100-6 97-0 95-1 99-1 93-1 97-9 121-2 97-6 
NOAA My etre sae 102°5 97-4 99-9 104-0 93-6 107-1 127-3 99-8 
TR ie cath Ip irer eee 103°6 98-1 100-7 105-6 94-0 112-3 127-3 99-8 
GAG Marr rest x 108-7 101-1 105-7 109-5 98-8 118-1 134-8 103-6 
AGA epee cee sisica: 129-1 117-3 129-3 130-7 117- 126-4 166-4 130-4 

1947 
VANUALVere mores nice 114-2 104-1 111-2 115-0 103-7 120-6 148-2 108-2 
Hebruaryoo.. sees 118-3 107-6 117-7 119-5 107°1 121-8 152-5 120-1 
Marc hanes cate &, 120-8 108-8 121-7 124-7 108-2 122-7 152-5 122-6 
PAS DUR erent tierra 123-3 111-6 123-9 126-0 112-2 123-2 152-4 126-7 
Mise tense stares 125-7 113-9 126- 128-4 114-1 124-7 161-1 128-0 
SUNOS See hee bekes cies 128-0 116-7 128-9 129-7 115-8 125-4 164-6 131-6 
Julianne ase. 129-1 117-7 129-7 131-2 116-2 126-4 165-5 131-6 
LAVIOUS Gaetenite cies ss 130-8 119-0 131-6 133-2 117-2 126-2 167-6 131-4 
September........ 134-0 121-8 135-3 133-6 123-3 126-6 171-1 135-3 
OGtobersetin coe 139-3 124-8 139-8 138-9 127-6 129-1 185-3 141-0 
November........ 142-5 130°1 142-4 142-5 131-4 132-7 186-9 143-2 
December........ 143-5 131-2 143-4 145-2 132-0 137-1 189-2 144-7 
19482 


146-9 135-2 145-8 148-3 136°5 140-8 187-8 148-4 
147-3 136-7 145-4 147-2 137-2 138-8 187-9 146-3 
146-9 137-3 144-9 147-3 136-7 138-2 186-2 144-9 
148-5 137-9 146-8 150-0 137-4 141-2 187-4 149-5 
150-0 138-4 148-6 152°5 137-4 144-2 192-5 151-6 
151-9 140-7 150-4 155-9 137-6 148-3 194-7 155-2 
152-0 141-0 151-1 154-7 138-5 147-3 195-4 155-3 
157-8 143-1 160-9 162-6 143-2 144-9 199-3 162-6 


1 Includes wheat participation payments authorized up to April, 1948, and retroactive to August, 1945. 
2 Subject to revision. 
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Subsection 2.—Cost-of-Living Index 


Purpose and Interpretation.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index measures the influence of changes in retail prices of goods and services 
upon the cost of a representative urban wage-earner family budget. 


It should be clearly understood that the index is a measurement of price change. 
Many people use the term “living costs” to indicate the total cost of things they 
buy. Used in this sense, living costs may include different things from year to 
year as well as different quantities of the same things. A cost-of-living index 
based upon this idea would reflect the value of total purchases made by everyone. 
It could be measured by the total consumer expenditure item as published in the 
Bureau’s national income and expenditure estimates.* The cost-of-living index 
is based upon a quite different idea. It measures changes in the cost of a family 
budget which includes the same amounts of the same commodities and services for 
considerable periods of time. It is essentially an index that measures changes 
in prices. Minor adjustments are necessary to take account of quality changes 
and to enter new specifications or new items from time to time, as is explained 
_ below. At longer intervals a completely new survey of family budgets is undertaken. 
A new survey was begun in October, 1948. It will provide the basis for a new cost-of- 
living index, which will be tied-in with the one covering the earlier period. 


Each monthly figure is a percentage which compares the present dollar cost 
of the index budget with the cost of the same budget in a reference period. The 
Bureau’s reference period now is the five-year interval 1935 to 1939, and the average 
cost of the index budget for this period is represented by 100. The comparable 
cost at Aug. 2, 1948, was 157-5 of its base-period cost. This figure of 157-5 becomes 
the cost-of-living index for Aug. 2, 1948. 


Cost-of-Living Index in 1947.—An advance of 18-9 points in the official 
cost-of-living index during 1947 was reminiscent of price behaviour in the years 
1919 and 1920. The only important wartime consumer control remaining at the 
end of 1947 was that on residential rents and an increase of 10 p.c. in this field had 
been authorized during the year. Although food prices showed the sharpest 
increases, clothing and home furnishings also advanced substantially, and all 
group indexes contributed in some measure to the change recorded. Changes in 
the different budget groups during 1947 were as follows:— 


December, December, Point 

Item 1946 1947 Change 

HOG Bane Leis eae iss icin coke eee Sees 146-4 187 +32-3 
MEL eels eens oe, Pe, cs ccidectotlie  s 109-2 120-3 +11:1 
Tato EP At hen dtio Se cis ROBE AAS ae ea eee 113-4 119-9 + 6:5 
Clot hin Site. Coss eae hs oobi defo bhe aes 131-2 159°3 +28-1 
Je Weyantertgrig ells) bia pe® 7 Ban an BO OGTR eG aa ee 129-4 154-9 +25-5 
MIRCOLANCOUSE.-.niadaaoniete cosehin cc 'ckcn denice ces 114-1 119-8 + 5-7 
SVOTAT WEI D EX vaane cates. os v.36 oor 127-1 146-0 +18-9 


* See National Accounts and Related Economic Statistics, Chapter X XVI. 
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* The vertical measurement of each bar represents the weighting of the respective component in the 
total cost-of-living index. 


2.—Annual Index Numbers of Living Costs, 1935-47, and Monthly Index Numbers, 
1947 and 1948 


(1935-39 =100) 
Nots.—Figures for the years 1913-34 will be found at p. 863 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Home 
F is Fuel and lowhin Furnish- | Miscel- T 

Year Index | inder | Light | “Inger =| ings and | laneous | qe. 

Index 
LOS DORK AGES ciieecdees eeeios 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
LOS BOs ante Rte eho ase lentes sauarsiere 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
MOS ie eitrcrts a.clote vite ewe 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
LOSS RN rtre Sone erersteleucre, cares 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
1 Le A 5 ot ne PCR AR cae 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
1940 Ate ne ace a Ran ieee 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
LOST ape Ntee Se ares cuts haere 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
OY Oe in acd RS AR 5 8 ci 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-0 
1948 oh sia Nley fee cs ceaOehe ents 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 118-4 
TOMA ecg toms oicle re, ereetots 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 118-9 
NOS s Ai Reb eeer wick oetrecg eto 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 119-5 
1946 8.108 poe tess cous shen * 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 123-6 
L947 ee rs a seen cote ee 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 135-5 
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2.—Annual Index Numbers of Living Costs, 1935-47, and Monthly Index N umbers, 
1947 and 1948—concluded 


Senne 


Hom 


' i) 
Food Rent | Fuel and | qiothing | Furnish- | Miscel- | po40) 
oar hae Tanta Index | index | Light | Tago? | ings and | laneous |} 701% 


Index Services Index 
ndex 
1947 
DAUUAIIE deme eae oun aliens 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 127-0 
HEBIUMrYy Gaqac see eee: leek a 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 127-8 
MarGhrn cust sraicees 3 «anew 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 128-9 
FNC) a ere URS Sn AS ea 151°6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 130-6 
NLA ererme adi tno BioneGs aateitte vie a re's 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 133-1 
IO Meta Rs Meng ce ohn co.cc wa vere es 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 134-9 
ULL Severe Reser ce heres % ese 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 135-9 
PUQUB te vere Sones ba eo ks cits 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 136-6 
SEPULONMIOR sc es oie dulce vies Wes 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 139-4 
QatO erie. csetsifece fees. 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 142-2 
WNovembetins sesiegsces ote vse 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 143-6 
TO GCETAET a: crassa wis <5 satan 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 146-0 
1948 
VAMURI YS, atl on en ais.d eoa00 0 08 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 148-3 
MEDTUATY. cade et aa ash Os ane 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 150-1 
Mar Chie tade oe eee cree s sles cies | 185-9 119-9 121-0 | 169-9 161-2 122-8 150-8 
EDT e nay oe ita aie a idhet ers oan es oh 186-8 119-9 12163 "Wael i227 161-9 122-9 151-6 
Nae eneiiastic s ecich cee oidisks 191-2 120-9 ‘| 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 153-3 
A Teve 5 > AEM ICR ROE ES Ca CeTe 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 154-3 
DU Veee rele eels 20's e's oisie eee 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 156-9 
PATI TET eh 8 esa Ane BOC Ree riac 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 157-5 


Regional Changes in Living Costs.—In 1941, the Bureau established cost- 
of-living indexes for eight regional cities covering the period since August, 1939. 
These indexes, for the cities shown in Table 3, are patterned after the official . 
. cost-of-living series for Canada and include group indexes for food, fuel, rent, 
clothing, home furnishings and services, and miscellaneous items. The budget 
quantities employed for these calculations have been computed ror each city from 
expenditure records of wage-earner families in the year ended Sept. 30, 1938. For 
the city records, August, 1939=100 is the base used instead of the five-year period 
1935-39. 


Regional movements in living costs since the outbreak of the Second World 
War have been closely comparable to movements in the Dominion index, which 
advanced 44-8 p.c. between August, 1939, and December, 1947. During this 
period increases in the eight city indexes ranged from 39-9 to 48-6 p.c. 
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3.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Eight Cities, Alternate Months, 1940, 1942 
and 1944-48 


(August, 1939=100) 


Year and Month | Halifax Beek Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg els ees ie 
1940 
HE DLUATVi ear tere 103-4 103-0 104-4 102-5 102-6 104-6 103-1 103-0 
DEUS ed 104-9 104-2 105-4 103-2 103-3 105-1 103-7 103-5 
UNOetaer eee ries 105-5 104-1 106-2 103-4 103-2 104-7 103-8 103-1 
AUSUSUR Sate ee 107°5 105-4 107-0 104-2 104-6 105-3 103-7 103-8 
Octobers tose eee ss 107-0 107-0 108-3 105-1 105-2 106-9 104-2 104-1 
December......... 108-0 108-7 109-4 105-8 106-3 108-6 105-6 105-4 
1942 
HeDruarysce cae ¢08 113-5 115-2 117-1 114-5 112-4 115-7 110-9 112-2 
Drie rete cae 113-5 115-1 117-4 114-7 112-6 116-1 111-1 112-3 
ATA oie ane Jae Be 114-0 115-4 118-2 115°5 113-1 116-2 112-1 113-3 
AUSUSEY. 2 osc eee 115-8 117-2 118-7 116-2 115-0 117-5 114-2 115-3 
Octobem.ns-a-cee 115-5 116-6° 119-4 116-3 114-5 117-0 113-8 115-8 
December........ 116-2 117-3 120-3 116-8 115-6 118-5 115-2 117-2 
1944 
He DLUSLY smace cer « 117-9 118-6 121-0 117-0 115-4 119-3 116-1 117-4 
DNS TIER aie. een 118-2 118-7 121-2 117-2 115-7 119-4 116-1 117-8 
line Meno ncre 118-3 118-8 120-7 117-1 115-5 119-3 116-2 118-1 
FAUSUSt Rae are mee 119-0 119-6 120-2 inet 115-7 119-6 116-5 117-7 
Octoberies.es oe: 118-4 118-7 120-1 117-0 115-8 119-2 116-3 118-1 
December......... 118-4 118-4 120-2 116-5 115-8 119-2 116-2 117-9 
1945 
Mebrusary wees. 118-8 118-6 120-9 116-7 116-0 119-4 116-6 118-4 
DLL eer, ee 118-7 118-8 121-0 116-9 116-2 119-6 116-8 118-6 
JUNC SEE ea 119-1 119-4 121-9 118-3 117-2 119-9 117-3 120-0 
PAVISUS tiation nantes 121-1 120-9 123-6 118-6 118-0 121-2 118-4 120-4 
Octobersmoaeae ee 119-4 119-5 122-2 117-9 116-8 120-3 117-9 119-0 
December........ 119-6 119-7 122-6 118-3 117-0 120-7 118-4 119-7 
1946 
Ie DRUALY.c oeeeniniee 119-3 119-7 122-2 118-2 117-1 120-6 117-8 119-2 
prilsss: eee 120-3 120-6 123-1 119-3 118-4 12177 119-1 120-4 
JUNG sss ete ee 122-4 122-5 125-8 121-9 120-9 125-3 121-2 123-7 
PAUISUST Som (eemen ocr 125-0 124-6 128-3 123-5 122-1 126-1 123-2 124-7 
October....... whe 125-0 124-9 129-5 124-9 122-7 127-2 123-9 125-9 
December........ 125-1 125-1 129-1 125-0 123 -2 128-2 124-8 126-6 
1947 
February........- 125-6 125-9 129-6 126-0 124-0 129-0 124-9 127-7 
ADT eee ee tae 127-9 128-5 132-7 128-8 126-1 131-7 127-5 130-1 
JUNG See eee 131-0 132-1 137-7 133-3 129-7 136-2 131-3 134-3 
ANI GUSE Ss Saeeentes 135-1 134-9 138-9 135-0 132-0 138-6 134-0 135-6 
Ootobersoeeiteene 138-9 139-5 145-5 140-0 137-4 144-0 137-7 141-3 
December......... 141-8 143-9 148-6 144-0 140-8 147-5 139-9 146-0 
1948 
Hebruarys eer: 144-3 147-7 152-8 147-8 144-4 151-9 145-1 148-7 
April, manteeoe seeks 146-2 149-3 154-9 148-6 146-3 153-7 146-5 151-0 
JUNG Hares es 149-1 152-3 158-4 151-6 148-6 157-2 149-0 154-3 


AUGUSt cakes cdeers 151-7 156-0 160-6 154-3 150-6 159-5 153-5 159-5 


ESE 
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Prices of Services.—Service costs comprise approximately 19 p.c. of the 
family expenditure budget used in compiling the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index numbers. Trends in rates for some of the more important of 
these services since 1941 are shown in Table 4. 


4.—Index Numbers of Domestic Service Rates, 1941-47 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Domestic rates of fuel gas.... 104-1 105-1 105-1 | 105-1 105-1 105-1 103-6 
Domestic electric-light rates. 103-0 102-8 97:7 94-3 90-9 91-6 89-5 
Domestic telephone rates..... 103-3 103-3 103-3 103-3 103-3 103-3 103-3 
Street-car fares............... 100-1 100-1 100-1 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-3 
Hospital-room rates.......... 104-3 106-0 111-0 116-0 124-1 133-2 146-7 


Section 2.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. They are generally sensitive to changing business con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the 
fact that their movements may be influenced greatly by speculative interest very 
remotely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus in 1928 and 1929, 
common-stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. Security-price trends have also been at variance with other business 
indexes during the First and Second World Wars. 


Investors Price Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1947.— After the 
sharp decline in common-stock prices during the second half of 1946, markets 
were comparatively steady throughout 1947. A secondary decline in the spring 
and early summer months failed to develop to serious proportions and market 
averages later regained positions occupied early in the year. The behaviour of 
different market groups during 1947 is outlined in Table 5. 


5.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1947 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Types of Stocks 


Industrials 
Grand 
Month Ma- Tex- | Food : 
Total ae Indus-|chinery| Pulp tiles and eave Bald: Indus- 
ota" | trials, | and | and {Milling} Oils | and | Allied|“jon | yo. | trial 
Total |Equip-| Paper Cloth-| Prod- 8 teriala Mines 
ment ing ucts 


|] SE Ef T_T ee | - 


March...... 106-4 } 180-6 | 99-2 | 180-5 | 257-6 | 123-1] 65-8 | 185-9 | 129-3 | 291-9 | 140-2 | 90-2 
ADriMer sd... 104-8 || 180-1 | 97-7 | 180-9 | 242-3 | 122-8} 64-4 | 180-1 | 128-6 | 281-6 | 136-8 | 90-3 
MT ini ns oe 104-4 || 130-7 | 97-6 | 180-3 | 234-7 | 120-2 | 66-9 | 177-0 | 127-5 | 279-5 | 186-4 | 88-5 
WUNGis aes > « 105-3 || 129-2 | 98-6 | 177-1 | 244-5 | 119-7 | 67-9 | 178-0 | 126-7 | 289-3 | 135-8 | 89-3 
Sly. 5 i Xojan 107-4 || 129-0 | 100-6 | 183-4 | 261-0 | 119-3 | 68-8 | 179-7 | 127-3 | 307-2 | 136-6 | 89-7 
August..... 105-5 || 129-4 | 98-8 | 182-1 | 255-4 | 117-8 | 66-6 | 178-8 | 126-9 | 303-1 | 135-0 | 88-0 


September .| 104-1 | 128-6 | 97-2 | 178-7 | 258-6 | 117-2 | 64-2 | 176-2 | 124-4 | 304-0 | 132-9 | 86-8 
October....} 105-5 |} 126-8 | 99-0 | 185-4 | 275-4 | 118-1 | 63-5 | 180-3 | 121-7 | 320-0 | 183-9 | 89-5 
November..| 107-3 |} 135-0 | 101-0 | 188-0 | 281-9 | 119-0 | 65-1 | 191-1 | 121-1 | 324-0 | 188-2 | 91-4 
December..| 106-2 || 133- 100-3 | 190-2 | 271-4 | 116-2 | 65-8 | 188-6 | 121-8 | 321-0 | 136-1 | 89-6 
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5.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1947—concluded 


Types of Stocks 
Public Utilities 


ae Publi Teleph P 
ublic elephone ower 
Utilities, ees and and 
Total pera Telegraph Traction 

BES UTEW GN sere Ctr OL ROTI ACICECT TERRITOIRE CACC BORSTAL 117-7 149-6 121-0 108-1 
IHG TU AD eter atotsvcters s/o cies) use stelstele’ays os a ele aheresslolon eee 121-8 162-6 121-9 110-4 
AU ESQ) ales code Satie oc RUE as CER Le a ae eit crurs oos 120-1 149-5 120-1 112-6 
ADT ere oe FREI ICR SDI eTOCs IA Coorg 146-2 118-3 110-3 
WER ieee ral ate crab ieee cide ale arehs Glehe snk lace o0sie3 euaietea teas 115-6 136-1 .120-5 109-2 
AGT) ok ak Se oe an ae Ae een a rie 2 3 116-7 136-9 121-1 110-5 
ULL esi taioee eee ee bcc Chae sales crane taleNthese: Aa, Wiletoreneban ae 120-2 152-3 121-0 110-6 
MATISSE sectarian evs ore mee a alo: 0H slave Woes) a aloreee Mer ceeds Teor 145-8 117-9 108-8 
SEHLCIM DERM aME IA cciat <a ileal Saieie om oeinmies ie 116-9 148-4 112-8 109-8 
OV CLO DED eee ee dee Dated e bib breath eis. Cama ee rene 117-0 152-2 111-9 108-9 
INFONET DOLE ire ens Ue oh ce aU oll cathe ae 114-7 147-5 110-5 107-0 
JD GCeT aH] OLS) ay As OR RE RG SH BNR pars Meer Ai in ha os 112-1 148-2 108-4 102-6 


Preferred Stocks, 1947.—Although preferred stock prices showed greater 
resistance to depressing influences in 1946 than did common stock prices, their 
performance in 1947 was less satisfactory. An irregular decline dating from February 
carried this series down about 10 points to 148-1 for’ December, 1947. This 
compared with a 21-year peak of 161-6 in June, 1946. 


6.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Months, 1927-47 
(1935-39=100) ~ 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 


U4 ea 123-2 | 123-6 | 123-9 | 1238-8 | 123-6 | 123-2 | 123-6 | 125-2 | 126-4 | 130-0 | 133-7 | 134-9 
O28 comreteters |e 134-5 | 183-8 | 1382-6 | 134-4 | 1384-7 | 134-1 | 133-1 | 129-7 | 129-8 | 128-1 | 125-5 | 130-2 
1 O20 are a rietes 129-6 | 130- 128-8 | 125-8 | 125-8 | 126-4 | 126-4 | 127-4 | 126-8 | 124-1 | 120-4 | 121-1 
MOBO Severe sss 118-1 | 119-2 | 120-6 | 124-7 | 123-8 | 120-0 | 117-5 | 117-1 | 116-0 | 103-0] 98-8] 99-5 
hi Pay Sea 100-4 | 100-6 | 101-6 | 95-1} 89-0] 87-6 | 86-6] 83-4] 77-4] 77-1] 80-2] 76-0 
SOG Sve arc a ce's 69:0 | 70-9 | 70-0 | 66-8] 58-4] 54:5] 59-7] 63-8] 64:4] 63-8] 63-0] 60-6 
1905S sot eae 59-8 | 59-8 | 57-1} 57-1] 65-9 | 70-6 | 74:7 | 74-4] 73-6 | 72:0] 71-3] 72-6 
SU Ses rare 77°3 | 80-2} 81-2] 82-6] 82-9 | 82:5 | 82-1} 81-2] 81:3 | 83-8] 85-2] 86-1 
[DS isheonsdr 88-7 | 89-0 | 85-9 | 83-5] 82-5] 82-5] 84-0} 85-5] 83-5] 83-8 | 87-5] 89-0 
1036s wees 90-3 | 98-1 | 92-0] 91-7] 90-0] 91-9 | 95-9] 97-2 | 101-1 | 104-7 | 109-9 | 113-3 
108713555 cue 119-7 | 121-1 | 123-8 | 124-4 | 120-9 | 119-8 | 119-9 | 122-4 | 109-8 | 99-2] 98-9] 97-7 
LIBS setine xe & 100-6 | 99-0 | 93-5] 94:3 | 96-6] 98-7 | 105-2 | 104-7 | 98-1 | 106-2 | 105-5 | 104-8 
EOF wiatcn note 102-5 | 101-8 | 101-2 | 95:2 | 95-3} 98-8 | 100-1 | 97-7 | 100-5 | 107-4 | 108-7 | 110-1 
1940. cee 110-7 | 109-7 | 108-8 | 108-9 | 96-7] 86-9 | 89-0 | 93-9 | 99-1 | 100-7 | 103-0 | 101-7 
ROE E es soccer 101-4 | 97-6 | 98-7] 97:9] 96-3] 96-8] 98-5 | 100-0 | 103-2 | 102-2 | 102-6 | 100-7 
DOD vais as dee 99-6 | 96-8 | 95:6] 94:5] 95-4] 96-5] 95:7] 95:8 | 95-6] 96:2] 97-5 | 100-4 
UE Bae ls 102-7 | 105-5 | 106-4 | 108-2 | 110-1 | 118-3 | 117-3 | 117-8 | 118-0 | 118-2 | 115-3 | 115-8 
1944. Noyeet 118-3 | 118-6 | 119-2 | 118-7 | 118-5 | 122-2 | 124-7 | 125-9 | 126-3 | 126-7 | 128-8 | 129-8 
1946. eee 131-8 | 132-1 | 130-9 | 130-3 | 182-4 | 137-2 | 188-0 | 137-8 | 189-4 | 142-5 | 145-0 | 146-6 
1946).<, d « te 152-1 | 154-1 | 154-5 | 157-8 | 159-7 | 161-6 | 157-5 | 157-9 | 151-4 | 153-6 | 154-7 | 153-5 
EY Sas BP ions 157-5 | 158-5 | 156-0 | 153-1 | 154-3 | 155-8 | 155-4 | 153-5 | 153-6 | 152-0 | 150-2 | 148-1 


Mining Stocks, 1947.—There was little net change in mining stock prices 
in 1947, following the sharp decline in 1946. ‘The composite index for 27 repre- 
sentative issues closed the year at 86-6 which compared with a monthly peak of 
89-9 reached in November and a closing 1946 level of 83-7. The gold series which 
stood at 74-8 for December, 1947, compared with the year’s high of 80-1 for 
September and 70-9 for December, 1946. A corresponding index for four base 


metal issues was 108-5 in December, 1947, against 113-3 in February and 107-6 for 
December, 1946. 
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7.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, 1945-47 


. (1935-39 = 100) 
Year and Month Gold cet Total Year and Month Gold Bases Total 
1945 1946—concluded 
MBMUBYY cere okie > o's, cute 80-5 93-9 SOO MPLA Nn  akralente ss fs Geese 81-7} 114-9 93-4 
Lc18) QTE ag) ee Sree ane 87-3 98-2 DUR AMA TIDUSE Er. vcs ots ss Qyoltidee eae 77-6 | 112-1 89-7 
ITER ee 2 hy. Geant 84-7 97-9 89-8 || September............... 71-1 101-0 81-6 
PAROEU MN ey cratic oice'c wlara'die< 85-3 98-6 SOsSi I Octoberviee «wowevicleee selec 70-1 98-9 80°3 
NLA tae iE ate riote es eos 90-6 99-1 04 Sale INO VETOES or. wala alleen 73-1 101-9 83-3 
JETTED) Cars nbpoen SEA TONE 92-2 102-7 96-5 || December............... 70-9 107°6 83-7 
RES Gots sonar cies «testes 88-0 101-1 93-1 

PATHS Loe OMe earacaete wrath e's site 89-7 99-4 93°7 1947 
BentOMi Mert. coca cc esac s 91-2 98-6 OA Dall Januar yarmiiaenet ss cate aaa 74-1 109-8 86-6 
Oetaberntas te tec hoch bien! 96-2 | 101-1 OS shal Mebrusryie. co.cc tee sakee.: 75-7) 113-3 88-8 
ING VENDOR 5 .acchtis cee: 102-3 108-8 LObsoH | Marchic ere eric. cnarcaetias.« 73°8 107-8 85-7 
December. 5c sess ss oes 104-0 | 113-8 1038):25)||April.cialvemeet e etree ches 73°0 | 104-6 84-1 
DEN. Tice Seema ceils es 72°3 102-7 83-0 
1946 JURE ie eke Teeee ee 76:6 105-5 86-9 
MERIT woes iee crates a clei es 107-2 127-5 PTS OU yi cites ccs cens teeters 75:6 104-1 85-8 
HEI TUE Vrerais Gio pike sons ease 111-6 124-8 TUG Oa} AUCUSto eens a. cere ins 77°3 104-1 87-0 
WATChy atctet tenstee aes aks 101-3 | 119-9 | 108-4 |} September......:....... 80-1 | 101-2 88-0 
AX al et eee sO8 sep eee aap eee 99-8 | 127-9 LLOZOE PP OCtODER Ee. .weceweit come 78-9 102-7 87-6 
Dee et cers wares fe 94-2 | 130-4} 107-0 |] November.............. 79-5 | 108-4 89-9 
STNG sao prtinee tare veyernteiatees 92-0 125-7 104-0 |} December............... 74:8 108-5 86-6 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields 


The exceptional requirements of the war years of 1914-18 turned the Dominion 
authorities to the domestic market, a field that had hitherto served mainly the needs 
of the provinces and municipalities. Historical records of long-term bond yields 
in the domestic market prior to 1914 are obtainable, therefore, from provincial and 
municipal sources only. A record of Ontario issues from 1900 to date is available 
and was utilized for the first long-term bond yield index constructed by the Bureau 
of Statistics. The relatively long period for which the record has been preserved 
makes this series of considerable value. 


Since the First World War, however, the growing importance of Dominion 
financing in the domestic market has made it advisable to supplement the Ontario 
series with the Dominion index of long-term bond yields shown in Table 8. This 
series (1935-39 =100) has been computed from January, 1937, on the basis of yields 
computed from a 15-year, 3 p.c. theoretical issue. Quotations for the theoretical 
yields are computed by the Bank of Canada. 


8.—_Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, by Months, 
1940-47 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Month 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
MEAOILALY: sphere vie ak baieiaee a ste stepsis +6 109-3 100-6 99-4 98-8 97°3 96-7 90-0 84-9 
SINUREY 5. 0°sr bos sis't wid o 08 wv gsi5, 6 107-2 100-8 99-3 98-5 97-3 96-6 85-9 84-7 
EOE G Lor kts bien en's Hote stars 4 cient 107-9 100-5 99-6 97-6 97-3 96-3 83-8 84-6 
1 | aap a I AES SPO Fee ee 105-5 100-6 99-6 97°3 97-3 96-0 84-3 84-8 
DVL NE Ratt s canes bss ic etete aboiats| wih are lsta?s 104-5 101-1 99-5 97-3 97-2 96-0 85-1 84-6 
AES op ARGS soos tied SAGE aoe: 107-8 101-9 98-8 97:3 97-0 95-6 84-9 84:3 
URS Re Wis tan wa clo ka <2 ame 107-0 101-5 98-7 97-3 97-0 94-6 85-1 83-8 
PEMA ae Ors oA va ck eee voss 104-3 101-2 99-0 97-3 97-0 94-4 85-0 83-9 
RP ETIIAE oat, s'a'5 5 4b wens als 103-1 100-3 99-4 97-3 97-0 94-6 84-9 84-0 
MEM NOT 0 Sei cis'a's ns «4.0 ¢'s'>'e deh ain'e 102-6 100-2 99-6 97-3 97-0 94-4 85-0 84-2 
MP ects d po kee dp es ean 101-9 99-1 99-6 97:3 97-0 93-9 85-0 84-4 
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PART I.—DOMINION, PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
FINANCE 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for 
all Governments* 


The purpose of this Section is to present combined statistics of public finance 
for all governments of Canada—Dominion, Provincial and Municipal. 


Combined Debt.—The statistics of provincial and municipal debt appear in 
greater detail in Tables 31 and 40, respectively. The rapid growth of the combined 
debt during the war pericd 1942-45 as shown in Table 2, has been due to the fact 
that large increases in the Dominion debt have overshadowed considerable reductions 
in provincial and municipal debt. However, it should be noted that the Dominion 
was able to finance the War without recourse to the issue of foreign pay bonds, 
and that the large increase in bonds outstanding represents additions to internal 
rather than external debt. 


: ee eas: under the direction of J. H. Lowther, Director, Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau 
fe) atistics. 
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1.—Composition of Total Debt of All Governments, 1945, with Totals for 1944 


Notre.—These figures are as at the governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1945. 


i Combined 
Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total govern- Govern- 
Thantal mental 
Debt Debt 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Direct Debt— 
Funded GEDbe. 0600s ee ois 14,823,088 | 1,641, 663 965,450 | 17, 430,201 9,423 || 17,420,778 
Less: Sinking funds....... - 195, 062 168, 365 363, 427 2 363, 425 
Net funded debt.......... 14, 823,088 | 1,446,601 797,085 | 17,066, 774 9,421 || 17,057,353 © . 
Treasury bills............ 1, 446, 000! 210, 149 6,749 | 1,662,898 184, 823 1,478,075 
Savings deposits.......... 35, 537 48,448 - 83, 985 - 83, 985 
Temporary Lops a8 esac. - 25, 790 26, 058 51, 848 - 51, 848 
Other direct liabilities....} 1,784, 7342 73, 347 116,371 | 1,974,452 44,955 1,929, 497 
Totals, Direct Debt (less 
sinking funds)........ 18,089,359 | 1,804,335 946,263 | 20,839,957 239,199 || 20,600,758 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds........ 588, 4723 135, 134 53, 080 776, 686 10; 717 765, 969 
Less: Sinking funds....... 4, 8514 4,627 8, 748 18, 226 2413 16, 113 
Net guaranteed bonds.... 583, 621 130, 507 44,332 758, 460 8, 604 749, 856 
Loans under the Municipal 
Improvement Assistance 
HOt Oasis eee wats - Deol - DeoLe Ooks = 
Guaranteed bank loans 
and other indirect lia- 
ROPEIDIES Seats tua. & ise 9, 1895 39, 725 1, 533 50, 447 8,735 41 712 
Totals, Indirect Debt 
(less sinking funds)... 592,810 175,549 45,865 814, 224 22,656 791,568 
Grand Totals, 1945...... 18,682,169 | 1,979,884 992,128 | 21,654,181 261,855 || 21,392,326 
1944...... 15,842,556 | 1,994,950 | 1,027,381 | 18,864,887 273,686 | 18,591,201 
1JIncludes $740,000 deposit certificates and $256,000 six-month notes. 2 Excludes provincial 
debt accounts. 3 Includes both guaranteed and unguaranteed issues of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and National Harbours Boards at Mar. 31 to correspond with fiscal year end of the Dominion. 
4 Includes deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold, held by the Canadian National Railways. 5 Hix- 


cludes contingent liability in respect of the Dominion’s guarantee of deposits maintained by chartered 

banks in the Bank of Canada, miscellaneous guarantees the amounts of which were not finally determined 

FS Bes indeterminate at the close of the fiscal year, and -contingent liabilities of the Canadian National 
ailways. - 


2.—Combined Debt of All Governments, 1942-45 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 


$7000 $000 $’000 $7000 
Direct Debt— 
PU TTHAGEINGL Eb suits to Pee eens ese eee Mapes SOS Gee 9,596,267 | 12,287,936 | 14,556,235 | 17,420,778 
Hissss pomiK Ing fUNGS is iaetieaeels caiihan see eh eee 422,494 436, 868 402,038 363, 425 
INU CUSGE OL Minteroae ean sole cotahaia Rem lar or nemabe 9,173,778 | 11,851,068 | 14,154,197 | 17,057,353 
EGS VASE US Mera hs eee Shsic vik 6 2c Rita 5 Gigcenior 1, 212,651 1,212,096 | 1,692,099 1,478,075 
SWAN ACLEOSLUS sclera ciate senate ocdicmerate cute nF vist se 64, 079 69, 847 79, 240 83, 985 
Temporary loans.......... SERS CE Ad Soe Santee Rates 86, 666 65, 194 30, 848 51, 848 
© therdirecun1a OULHIeS as. cg tice ed cle wells soso 914, 753 1,228,080 | 1,686,288 1,929, 497 
Totals, Direct Debt (less sinking funds)......... 11,451,922 | 14,426,285 | 17,642,667 | 20,600,758 
Indirect Debt— 
iia Vem POCts LOLS s sen geh fer ek vgs tok ose facet MaDOR Se ciate. ones 977, 638 948, 893 851, 682 765, 969 
Less: Sinking funds.......... oR eR a SR en at 17, 517 16, 892 18, 124 16, 113 
Rote rATAT OCOU DON Use siriea nee cohen wo o ataete wlete. 1 960, 121 932,001 833, 558 749, 856 
Guaranteed bank loans and other indirect liabilities. 105, 337 75, 169 114,976 41,712 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less sinking funds)....... 1,065,458 | 1,007,170 948,534 791,568 
Grand Totals............ Meera Ny ome pet 12,517,380 | 15,483,455 | 18,591,201 | 21,392,326 
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962 PUBLIC FINANCE 


Combined Revenues and Expenditures.—Tables 3 and 4 present an over- 
all picture of Dominion, provincial and municipal finance by combining ordinary 
and capital account revenues and expenditures for each level of government. Since 
all expenditure—ordinary or capital—is included, amounts provided for debt retire- 
ment have been excluded to avoid duplication. The revenues and expenditures 
presented in these tables are on a ‘“‘net”’ basis since the following revenues have been 
treated as offsets to their corresponding expenditures: shared-cost contributions of 
other governments, institutional revenue and certain other sales of commodities 
and services, and interest revenue exclusive of sinking fund earnings. Certain 
inter-governmental transfers such as the payments of the Dominion to the provinces 
for the vacation of tax fields are neither conditional grants nor payments for services 
and cannot, therefore, be offset against any specific expenditure. These are set out 
separately in Tables 3 and 4 so as to show grand totals of revenue and expenditure 
for each level of government as well as totals excluding inter-governmental transfers. 


Discrepancies between the amounts shown in Tables 3 and 4 as inter-govern- 
mental transfers are due to variations in the fiscal year ends and accounting practices 
of governments. 


3.—Combined Revenues of All Governments, 1945 


Notre.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1945. See text above re inter- 
governmental transfers. 


Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 
Taxes— 

(SOTPOEA DION Gscetiia cis ote oat ee ee ee ts ee eee 652, 751 851 - 653, 602 
Customs duties and import taxes......:...........- IVAN GIES a - 171, 613 
Gasoline: 275s es et eee ee eee ee 29, 836 58,076 ~ 87,912 
Generalisalest on ince Aer Rn ee xe eee 212, 248 20, 827 9,044 242,119 
INCome— persons IA... sak Asean ais focasen ane ee 686, 586 349 - 686, 935 
TCV OUOTE ic tay ee eee a Ce Sipe A eae “op gee? 90, 980 99, 660 - 190, 640 
Succession duties, s. Geeta ere ween ee 21,447 25, 216 - 46, 663 
iealvand=personal-propertyace.. cone eee - 5, 613 263, 761 269, 374 
EE ODACCO: 172 oe ee oO Ce CR ere 172, 686 6,021 - 178, 707 
Withhol din gtax +562 52 oe eas eo are edie aie 28,310 ~ - 28,310 
Other taxes ye ce) ace oh ete pent ae el oy eae 135,901 11, 854 25, 968 WiShdee 
Totals: Laxesieey ita crcc to ena 2, 202, 358 228, 467 298,773 || 2,729,598 


Licences, Permits and Fees— 


Motor-velicleve cis 0 Se foie ie sv doen ige ie ee ~ 31,804 - 31, 804 
Others i reer ore Oe rae at ee ee erg 4,649 12,417 8, 237 25, 303 
Totalssircences; et@ ace ace ee 4,649 44,221 8,237 57,107 
Public domain........ ORS GOS MEARE EE Lanes cy cee 2,092 40, 238 - 42, 330 
Canadian National Railway surplus.................. 24,756 ~ - 24,756 
Municipal public utility contributions................. ~ - 17,530 17,530 
Post: Oficen(gt) seers ee mince niente ceianee 10,574 - ~ 10, 574 
BanktofiGanadaiprotitsy sei, cies oe ee ee 22,542 — - 22,542 
Bulbonand coinszetars-ss sere, heme eee ee 4,954 - - 4,954 
Miscellaneousirevenueser ne em re ee 448, 5892 8, 695 28,618 480, 902 
Totals, Revenue (excluding Inter-Govern- 
MichtalisLranslera epemee ae eee hee ok eee ae 2,720, 514 316, 621 353, 158 8,390, 293 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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3.—Combined Revenues of All Governments, 1945—concluded 


Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total 


$000 $000 $’000 $’000 


Inter-governmental Transfers— 


Dominion subsidies to provinces.................06. - 14, 386 - 14,386 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities............... - - 3, 168 3, 168 
VICHLUIEGON VAR TICLUS® weer Botner e aera Mae sr aetes eee = 83, 3004 3, 928 87, 228 
KE BROMNG ARO UATAT EOS: conc iiceiauicleysatere shreds aheicdaietene = 3,494 ~ 3,494 
IOVS COMA IPO WAY TAK: cc catse ca cores oe decom sets - 512 - 512 
Municipal Commissioner’s levy (Manitoba)......... - 941 - 941 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
Puna OHeNnUUTCS sardine ules veh ea ios ciney te tue = 1, 569 - 1,569 
Totals, Inter-Governmental Transfers........ - 104, 202 7,096 111, 298 
Grandubotalsy ree tetera ss yo ass 25720,514 420,823 360,254 || 3,501,591 
1 Includes provincial profits from liquor control. 2 Includes $434,406, being excess of refunds 
over expenditure re expansion of industry. 3 As per Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement 
Acts. 4 Includes $1,747, adjustment for Alberta under departmental option plan. 


4.—Combined Expenditures of All Governments, 1945 


Nors.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1945. See text on p. 962 re inter- 
governmental transfers. 


Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Public Welfare— 
ivatthrandnosplual Cane ater cnaiceto ae teens kaos doa 3, 100 41,784 18; 503 63, 387 
Labour and unemployment insurance............... 32, 987 2,197 - 35, 184 
TEER Ped a ho een OA ent ee, CI Nee, Re Se ea Pee Pre 51 3, 809 2,726 6,586 
Ocdeacesanca lind, DENSTONS .75comv Kies nis cre else cee 41,336 18,710 202 60, 318 
Hata Ubyird LO WACO uy wens tate reece aie estat palsbat oe suceaneaaehs. 174, 353 - - 174, 353 
(CNIS 21 aah site, Bal Cet a oti Je ee AY on 12,492 18, 229 25,466 56, 187 
AROUaIS UO LICR e ATC we cree Aes aco 9 ctl e tereeee means 264, 319 84, 729 46, 967 396, 015 
ACS OM cent A See PM Te he foe, ie oePeRP so OR er Stay Nac rotobete ete gd nae: 8, 760 71, 898 100, 776 181, 429 
PANS PONUAtl OMe Tso. e cote oe Ra eee Lente ea. ea 10,055 78,312 48,916 137, 283 
JANES EVO WINGS DR Sed esate afl ealeat IML erat ao RD ae trea 70,931 13,931 - - 84, 862 
JEUCULIG GIONEOENI Tey severing stein Bio cn eOERs Sc Oe Oe TIC eer ReE 27,278 22570 - 49, 853 
Na ona ldBLenCel Ren on te en ad ante cn veterans Soe 2, 229, 600 - = 2, 229, 600 
Veterans pensions and aftercare..............sesecuees 395,377 - - 395,377 
I Tere bien ie Mees 5 Ay et el SR ae i ae ee eo 967, 745 - - 967, 745 
HE AVES ODEO URAC US bey es oe ocak nit ie cy aonas timc cle ee 1 = - - 
ETicCerconure Wan deretlOMINes cee ae cle sec. eek renee cs Be 174, 539 - - 174, 539 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)?............ 403,079 53,195 33, 839 490,113 
THEM expenalcUres: oes asl e tienen tectee wile ules ts 127, 453 46, 240 103, 637 277, 330 
Totals, Expenditure (excluding Inter-Governmental 
LGIED HRS) et at ie A ces aed oa Nee PCIe OE PLR rege 4,679,136 370, 875 334,135 || 5,384, 146 
Inter-Governmental Transfers— 
Dominion subsidies to provinces...........ceeeeeeee 14, 447 - - 14, 447 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities............... = Beate - : BPA 
Vacation or tax tel dscwee ence we te cetteoron san 94,348 - = 94,343 
CAROLINE AxeO UATANTCC ou coer rates cc an cachet ores. 3, 709 - - 3,709 
Nora wsconla ito l wan cuax ce huss bisceu Selamat ieleesies - = 436 436 
Municipal Commissioner’s Levy (Manitoba)........ = - 888 888 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
ind WWeEDenturescetn wt cnr Ucn uaromanet foe eas 1, 569 ~ - 1,569 
Totals, Inter-Governmental Transfers............. 114, 068 Sune 1,324 118, 664 
Grand’Totals eo e.c cea ee he eee 4,793,204 374,147 335,459 || 5,502,810 
1 Refunds in 1945-46 exceeded expenditures. (See Table 3, footnote 2.) 2 Excludes interest on 


common school fund and school lands fund debentures shown below under inter-governmental transfers. 
3 As per Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Acts. 
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Section 2.—Dominion Public Finance* 


A sketch of public finance, from the French regime to the outbreak of the War 
of 1914-18, appears at pp. 742-743 of the 1941 Year Book, while detailed sketches 
re tax changes from 1914 to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning 
with the 1926 edition. An outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including 
the more important changes in taxation during the war years from 19389 to 1945 
is given at pp. 918-923 of the 1945 Year Book. ‘Tax changes included in the 1945-46 
and 1946-47 Budgets are given at pp. 883-884 of the 1946 edition and those inciuded 
in the 1947-48 Budget at pp. 952-953 of the 1947 edition. 


The 1948-49 Budget.—The Budget for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1949+ 
was presented to Parliament on May 18, 1948. The preliminary accounts for the 
fiscal year 1947-48 showed revenues of $2,869,409,000 and expenditures totalling 
$2,199,451,000, leaving a surplus for the year of $669,958,000. 


After taking account of the effect of proposed tax changes, a surplus of 
$489,000,000 was forecast for the fiscal year 1948-49. 


The principal features of the tax changes made were:— 


Personal Income Tax.—An additional exemption of $500 was granted to tax- 
payers of 65 years of age or over. 


Corporation Tax.—The allowances and tax credits granted mining, oil and gas 
companies in respect of exploration and off-property drilling expenses were continued 
for another year. 


Subsection 1.—Balance Sheets of the Government of Canada 


Table 5 gives the Balance Sheets of the Government of Canada for 1948-48. 
On the asset side, accounts classified as active assets are shown; these represent cash 
or investments that are interest-producing or have a readily realizable cash value. 
On the liability side, such liabilities as have been ascertained and brought into the 
accounts are given. No liability is shown for interest accrued but not due, nor 
for current obligations incurred for supplies or services but not paid for at the end 
of the fiscal year. Indirect liabilities under guarantees are not reflected in the 
Balance Sheets, but are set out in a special schedule. (See p. 990.) 


The excess of liabilities over active assets, designated the net debt, is analysed 
in a statement appended to the Balance Sheet, and is apportioned to non-active 
assets, which include capital expenditures and non-productive investments, and to 
accumulated deficits in Consolidated Deficit Account. 


_ * Revised, except as otherwise indicated, under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, C.M.G., Deputy 
Minister, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 


nee t Copies of the 1948-49 Budget may be obtained on application from the Department of Finance, 
awa. 
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5.—Balance Sheets of the Government of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1943-48 


Notr.—Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


ASSETS 
Item a a ee Pca ES Pa A eee 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Active Assets— 
Casi se... Cikta tions 91,908,327} 18,239,121) 157,766,568} 808,611,430) 484,545,825) 38,041,758 
Departmental work- 


ing capital advances. 6, 839, 988 7,813, 296 7,373, 699 9,327,052 8,574,300) 11,737,355 
Loans and Advances- 
To railway and ship- 


ping companies....} 576,663,686) 572,756,589} 656,364,583] 699,528,379] 679,007,739] 760,725,106 
To Foreign Exchange 

Control Board..... 400,000,000} 585,000,000} 850,000, 000/1,550,000,000} 870,000,000) 650,000,000 
To sundry Govern- 

ment agencies...... 187,762,676] 305,858,515} 282,169,911] 275,657,064) 265,893,561] 304,654,437 


To Provincial and 

Municipal Govern- ; 
ANON bs Scenes es eae 163,092,312} 162,655,193) 178,253,940) 173,903,894) 171,373,973} 107,744,803 
To United Kingdom 

and other govern- 

TNONUS Meu a chee 999, 904, 469/1, 190, 124, 511)1, 151, 852,580) 817,311, 425)1, 464, 077, 736/1, 846, 014, 909 
Miscellaneous....... 32,961,699} 28,405,282) 35,066,038 19,513,724 8, 641, 593 7 5137161 


Investments— 
Bank of Canada 
capital stock....... 5, 920, 000 5, 920,000 5, 920, 000 5, 920,000 5, 920,000 5, 920, 000 
Central Mortgage 
and Housing capital ~ - - 25,000,000} 25,000,000) 25,000,000 
Central Mortgage ; 
Bank capital stock. 250,000 250, 000 250, 000 ~ - - 
Canadian Farm 3 
Loan Board....... 34,029,927) 29,025,335) 24,024,189] 21,623,227) 21,022,882} 21,122,357 
Canada’s _ subscrip- 
tion to the capital of: 
The International 
Monetary Fund.. - - - 33,150) 300,003,150} 300,003,150 
The International 
Bank for Recon- 
struction and De- 
velopment....... ~ ~ - 35,913} 48,785,750) 65,035,750 
Balances receivable 
under agreements 
of sale of Crown 


BIBSELG Ten ot reeset ee - ~ - - 13, 502,694 11,530,959 

Miscellaneous....... 34,228,796] 190,160,114] 343,712,367] 162,100,295) 334,110,898} 746,577,597 
Provincial debt ac- 

COUN Be tee vs eek 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296,152 


Deferred charges— 
unamortized dis- 
counts and commis- 


sions on loans....... 74,958,535] 81,660,678] 86,739,038! 92,551,071} 81,984,024) 72,654,440 
Sundry suspense ac- 
COUDUSR.A re sree sie 401,214,256] 538,873,551! 757,030,444/1,025,027,959] 19,367,775] 20,021,943 


Totals, Active Assets. |3,012,030,823/3,719,038,337|4, 538,819, 509/5,688, 440, 734/4,804,108,052/4, 996,593,877 


Less — Reserve for 
possible losses on ul- 
timate realization of 
active assets......... 75,000,000} 100,000,000} 125,000,000} 150,000,000} 153,668,860} 170,881,788 


| | | | | 


Net Totals........... 2,937, 030,823|3,619,038,337/4, 413,819, 509|/5,538, 440, 734/4,650,439,192/4,825, 712,089 


Balance of een 
over active asse 
being net debt Mar. 31 6, 182, 849, 101|8, 740, 084, 893] 11,298,362,018]13,421,405,449]13,047,756,548/12,371,636,892 
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5.—Balance Sheets of the Government of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1943-48—concluded 


NET DEBT 
Item a eS ee eee 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Non-Active Assets— 
Public works, canals.| °240,261,818} 240,257,732) 240,237,152} 240,214,718} 240,128,057] 240,098, 102 
Public works, rail- 


DKAE NES PER See tar 425,961,949) 426,384,171] 427,013,772} 429,327,013] 481,981,163] 435,773,149 
Public works, mis- - 

cellaneous.......... 311,112,485] 318,178,675} 315,005,210} 316,847,001) 325,369,981] 337,049,654 
Military property and 

SUORES*A Le trou: betas 12,572,185} 12,616,533 12, 616, 533 12, 616, 533 12, 616, 533 12,616,533 
Territorial accounts.. 9, 895, 948 9, 895, 948 9,895, 948 9, 895, 948 9,895, 948 9,895,948 
Railway accounts 

COLD) eee atiear aera 62,791,436] 62,791,435) 62,791,485) 62,791,485) 62,791,435) 62,791,435 


Canadian National 
Railways Securities 


ARrust stocks aes. ° 298, 842, 882] 336,680,463] 359,080,515} 381,711,556] 380,403,604) 378,518,135 
Canadian National 
Railways stock..... 18,000,000} -18,000,000 18,000, 000 18,000, 000 18,000, 000 18, 000, 000 


Canadian National 
Steamships (loans 
non-active)......... 13, 871, 969 13, 707, 446 13,158, 350 13, 158, 350 12,053, 186 11,797,206 
Miscellaneous invest- 
ments and other ac- 
counts (non-active). 99, 966, 500 99,516, 760 99,987,614} 100,501,840) 101,155,318 91,608,773 


Totals, Non-Active 


ASSeUS cntoss. cn os 1,493, 277,172)1, 533,029, 163/1,557,786,530/1,585, 064, 394/1,594,395,225|1,598,143,934 
Consolidated Deficit 

(NCCOUND sdoemenseeee 4,689, 571, 929|7, 207, 055, 7830/9, 740, 575, 488/11,836,341,055]11,453,361,323]10,773,492,959 

Totals, Net Debt. .|6,182,849, 1061/8, 740,084, 893/11,298,362,018/ 13,421 ,405,449/13,047,756,548/12,371,636,893 

LIABILITIES! 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
> $ $ $ $ $ 

Floating debt......... 121,800,080] 106,450,236) 165,067,379) 182,394,475) 410,287,361) 458,604, 421 
Deposit and trust ac- 

COUNUESE Ser Nereis ae 617,426,832} 862,876,698) 993,601,448]1,366,378,362| 175,437,523} 115,665,726 
Insurance, pension and 

guaranty accounts....| 326,837,109] . 366,640,537} 406,471,918] 457,993,538] 526,843,490] 610,731,903 

Deferred credits...... ee TAM 16,935,035] 26,378,546] 25,348,721 9,297,212 3,979, 755 
Sundry suspense ac- 

COUNLSA awa eee 37,097,518} 36,031,174) 81,334,200} 66,491,899 19,382,550} 31,432,608 
Provincial debt ac- 

COUNTS ear 11,919, 969 11,919, 969 11,919, 968 11,919,969 11,919, 969 11,919, 969 


Reserve for certain 

contingent liabilities. 11,786,980} 21,438,040) 43,644, 493 41,677,278 ~ - 
Reserve for conditional 

benefits — Veterans’ 

Land Act, 1942...... ~ - - 464,175 3, 127, 454 7,632,006 
Funded debt, unma- 

EUTC Che ehci Ca cee Se 7,985, 831, 715) 10,936,831,541) 13,983,763 ,575|16,807,177,765| 16,541,900, 182}15,957,382.593 


Totals, Liabilities or 
Gross Debt......... 9,119,879, 924) 12,359, 123,230/15,712,181,527| 18,959,846, 183) 17,698,195,740)17,197,348,981 


1 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities or guarantees given by the Government of Canada are 
dealt with in Table 26, p. 990. 


Subsection 2.—Revenues and Expenditures 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1948, revenues declined by $136,130,203 from 
the previous year, while expenditures fell by $438,600,958. The surplus of revenues 
over expenditures for the fiscal year 1947-48 amounted to $676,119,656. 


Total revenues aggregated $2,871,746,110, compared with $3,007,876,313 in 
1946-47. Tax revenues were $24,414,082 higher than in the previous year, and 
non-tax revenues increased by $16,901,008, but special receipts and other credits 
declined by $177,445,293, due largely to smaller receipts from sales of surplus war 
assets. 
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Total expenditures were $2,195,626,454, compared with $2,634,227,412 in 
the previous year. Demobilization and reconversion expenditures continued 
to fall, $634,421,026 being disbursed for this purpose in 1947-48, compared with 
$1,314,798,107 in 1946-47. Ordinary expenditures increased to $1,380,002,023 
in 1947-48, and accounted for 62-9 p.c. of total expenditures during the year. 


Capital expenditures and special expenditures were both higher in 1947-48 
than in the previous year, with the former totalling $15,655,975, and the latter 
$63,140,746. 


The increase in the Canadian National Railways deficit was chiefly responsible 
for the increase in expenditure on account of Government-owned enterprises, which 
totalled $18,695,247 in 1947-48 compared with $10,681,863 in 1946-47. Other 
charges also increased during the year largely due to a $50,000,000 increase in the 
provision for losses on realization of assets. 


6.—Details of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-48 


Norse.— Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


_ Ordinary Revenues— 
Tax Revenues— 
Customs import duties...} 118,962,839! 167,882,089) 115,091,376] 128,876,811] 237,355,397] 293,012,027 


HUXCISE CLUILLES cine aise dr sisoes 188,720,723) 142,124,331] 151,922,140) 186,726,318) 196,043,816) 196, 794, 208 
ANCOMME) FAX. eh iae say se oye 860,188,6721|1,036,757,0351| 977,758,0681| 932,729,273] 939, 458, 244]1,059,848,357 
Excess profits tax......... 434,580,6771| 428,717,8401| 341,305,357!| 426,696,483] 442,497,443] 227,030,494 
SAIC Soha ora ec etc 250,478,438) 304,913,484| 209,389,876] 326,252,799) 328,073,095} 383,012, 443 
Wiese han ee GAX. ts... - 94,553,380] 118,912,840} 98,164,427) 41,198,213 338, 409 = 

Succession duties......... 13,273,483) 15,019,830} 17,250,798) 21,447,573) 23,576,071) 30,828,040 
GASOUNG TAX oon sat ee's 24,897,924) 24,930,255} 29,670,693) 29,836,191] 36,220,057} 2,207,816 
OUHEr TAXES. 5. van lanka 131,063,825} 197,553,780} 214,073,913) 108,594, 726] 224,098,781] 259,342,010 
Totals, Tax Revenues..... 2,066,719,961|2,436,811,484|2,154,626,648]2,202,358,387|2,427,661,313)2,452,075,395 


Non-Tax Revenues— ; 
OSG. OLN CC CVn er aac LO 48,868,762} 61,070,919} 66,055,520} 68,613,113) 72,978,339] 77,758,408 


Return on investments....} 41,242,2372) 48,281,3132| 60,749,1852) 70,914,6262| 69,438,8802) 75,799,9122 
Bullion and coinage....... 5, 883,515] 8,731,930} 4,586,427) 4,954,034} 2,097,867 1,731, 286 
Premium, discount and 

PXCHAN GEMM mit Loe salons 394,880} 2,153,879 - - - - 
Oper vies haa erica es 19,689,403} 138,044,899] 14,079,593) 16,321,694) 16,354,496] 22,480,984 


Totals, Non-Tax Revenues} 116,078,797] 133,282,940) 145,470,725] 160,803,467} 160,869,582) 177,770,590 


‘Totals, Ordinary Revenues|2,182,798,758|2,570,094,424)2,300,097,373|2,363,161,854|2,588,530,895|2,629,845,985 


Special Receipts (sundry 
receipts and credits)....... 61,961,746) 193,636,614) 385,905,221) 649,602,045) 416,758,276) 229,621,503 


Other Credits— 


Refunds on capital account. 102,616 93, 305 728,195 375, 643 109,777 219, 272 
Credits to non-active ac- 
WOUNUS 2 eres ee ate 4,633,057) 1,198,370 604, 010 45,532} 2,477,365) 12,059,350 
Totals, Other Credits... 4,735,673) 1,286,675) 1,332,205 421,175) 2,587,142) 12,278,622 


Grand Totals, Revenues... |2,249,496,177|2,765,017,713|2,687,334,799/ 3,013,185,074|3,007,876,313| 2,871,746, 110 


1 Excludes refundable portion. 2 Includes interest on investments, profits of Bank of Canada, 
Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 
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7.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-48 


Norr.— Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
> $ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
Aoreultnrest sa series caer 8,492,275) 8,841,403] 9,424,274) 10,318,960} 13,300,123} 16,310,711 
Auditor General’s Office... 441, 506 347,589 360, 851 379, 238 389, 934 395,485 
Civil Service Commission. 426, 737 455,918 460, 441 479, 632 593,348 664, 654 
External Affairs. .......... 1,098, 939 1,53815:723 1,910,151 4,521,654] 5,127,916} 7,194,931 
Finance— 
Interest on public debt....| 188,556,249) 242,681,180) 318,994,821) 409,134,502) 464,394,876) 455,455, 204 
Cost of loan flotations.....| 13,837,949] 19,285,402) 20,678,683] 22,310,720 1,308, 955 861, 450 
Subsidies to provinees....| 14,490,085} 14,449,353} 14,445,267] 14,446,629] 14,382,750} 33,394,114 


Payments to provinces 
under Dominion - Pro- 
vincial taxation agree- 


MQOMUSS. Geers toa Sete eT 94,214,558} 95,484,862) 93,333,930} 98,051,769} 94,380,510) 122,496,918 
Other grants and contri- 

IDILHOUS See cess tes coe tee 525, 860 528, 458 530, 505 617,505 95,005 
Superannuation. .......... 391,397 345, 628 325,316 298, 988 257, 642 


Government contribution 
to Superannuation Fund. . 2,341,302} 2,298,594 2,340, 793 2,696,038)  3,160,893}| 
2 2 


Old age pensions!......... 29,976,014) 30,377,468] 32,187,185 + 25,225,3052 
Premiums, discount and 
exchanger. teen eee - - 16,348,193) 14,733,764) 9,172,317 
Other departmental ex-~ 
DENGIGUEE aon shaban wees & 4,187,983} 4,481,128) 4,724,155} 13,404,607] 20,695,146 
Pigh6riesiaiser oahicse eee 1,698,909) 1,696,035} 2,159,170} 3,262,018) 38,598,715} 4,097,163 
Governor General and Lieu- 
tenant-Governors......... 224, 627 222,042 222,757 226,615 252,053 238,943 
UnSUPANCE eh eee aemee eee 182,000 183, 132 185,305 198, 964 21262382 237, 242 
Justice Department— 
JU EICOM Le ret a eral ee ee 2,667,164) 2,672,667) 2,696,188} 2,847,964) | 3,194, 265)\ 8 481.301 
Penitentiaries: 2.25.0. ¢%. QT TIGL Me QUT OONS OS = 2798 bs 2TH o.o, 20S, COUN alte, 8007085) | mummemes 


Labour Department— 
Labour (including tech- 


nical education).......... 716,581 1,169,462; 1,446,016 1,620,934; 2,009,864) 2,651,249 
Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940— 
Administration.......... 4,657,394 5,170,900) 5,112,627} 6,184,964) 7,496,042 


Government contribution] 11,487,058] 12,344,422| 12,746,179] 12/513.779 tact 35, 140, 405 
Government annuities — 
payments to maintain re- 


SOTVG Seah ies gore tle 497,790 32,180 257, 288 293,798 977,070 3 
Legislation— 

House of Commons....... 1, 826, 852 1,916,484 1,613,923) °° 2,235,744 2,786, 392)) 
Library of Parliament.... 76,533 76, 873 71, 682 73, 846 90, 020 
Senate ls hiss ees sae ob ere 554, 814 562, 023 484, 349 726, 817 880,777 4 491.635 
General eee geben 60, 608 84, 455 94,644 98,035 166, 906 ; : 
Chief Electoral Office, in- | 

cluding elections......... 1, 447, 357 88, 128 178,766} 3,091,391 143, 904} } 


Mines and Resources— 
Administration and gen- 


eral expenditures......... 160, 574 169, 558 167, 623 164,776 172,902 
Immigration and Coloni- 

ZACION tar aoe ees eee 1,267,701 1,260,594; 1,309,034) 1,523,246] 2,046, 801 

IndianvA farsa eye. 4,977,854| 5,177,044) 6,161,994) 4,466,983) 5,948,335 23. 614, 832 
Lands, Parks and Forests. 1,753, 289 1,586, 162 1,831,040] 2,688,657 4,961, 843 : 3 


Mines and Geological Sur- 


Surveys and Engineering. 1,129,149} 1,270,934) 1,610,166) 1,322,694) 3,444,230 | 
ViCYidrerensuaeed on cle trait 1,139,594) 1,124,281) 1,215,674; 1,302,733) 1,846,984 


National Defence— 


General Services.......... 415,128 68,173 67, 294 126, 548 253, 127 615,055 
National Health and Wel- 

fare— 

Administration and gen- 

eral expenditures......... = ~ 1,725,263} 7,293,560} 8,616,692} 10,814,479 
Family allowances........ ~ ~ - 172, 632,147| 245, 140,532} 263, 165, 192 
Old age pensions!......... 4 4 4 33,715,092! 35,927,514 58,089,960 


For footnotes, see p. 969. 
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7.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-48—continued 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
f $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
concluded 
National Revenue (includ- 

IMP LUCOMO LAR) Pe UN eS, 15,190,523) 17,720,659] 20,114,268) 22,630,175} 28,551,183} 37,312,033 
National War Services..... 427,627 547, 158 837,719 5, 183 ~ - 
Pensions, war and military.| 39,699,351) 38,997,920 5 5 5 5 
Pensions and National 

PTCA OIA tet e eaten & 14,079,352] 15,848,443 6 6 6 6 
Past Oe Gere aac. es 44,741,987] 48,485,009] 54,629,281) 57,729,646} 64,213,050) 67,943,476 
Prime Minister’s office..... 62,127 64, 683 64,217 61,0227 88,7337 99, 2687 
PRWWAACOUNCI ea coc esat oo 62, 126 79, 800 81, 030 418, 621). 808,462) 1,287,077 
Public Archives........... 122,656 123,735 123, 558 126, 877 148, 906 157, 164 
Public Printing and Sta- 

GOMER Wratten ete die os 245, 422 234, 762 232, 299 238, 136 292, 889 535, 701 
RUD WGIVorkstn¢ wom oes hae. 12,018,845] 12,280,674) 13,168,726] 16,283,531) 26,359,878] 35,544,648 
Reconstruction and Supply- 

Dominion Fuel Board Ad- 

ministration, coal sub- 2 
sidies and subventions... 4,965,434; 2,165,110} 2,737,031) 2,339,285) 1,775,757 
Other departmental ex- 13, 485, 046 
PONG UrSise we ease. as 12,000 14,150) - 988,476} 2,103,032} 1,931,859 
Royal Canadian Mounted ; 

POWER aoe to ee these ea 6,241,962} 6,677,804) 7,182,689} 7,283,610) 8,604,309} 10,405,879 
Secretary of State......... 819,518 831,371 863; 54112 >) “954-418! 7 1156; 771 1,344, 866 
Soldier Settlement......... 567,287 836, 945 5 5 5 5 
Trade and Commerce— 

Mail subsidies and steam- 

. ship subventions......... 615, 596 799, 652 868, 699 993,773 AOS 2e2 
Canada Grain Act........ 1,918,036] 2,089,136} 2,333,381] 2,302,566) 2,415,204 10. 845.947 
Other departmental. ex- t @sens 
POD OIGUTES fhe elec dicin ashore 4,566,049} 4,196,194| 3,497,390] 4,052,984)  7,360,187)) 
Transport— 
Administration and mis- 
cellaneous expenditures... 374, 947 399, 904 404, 850 410, 728 482,910 

PANTS OL VICE: oi. ue oatnslele dine 8,384, 146 3,594, 187 3, 939, 341 4,195, 664 5, 652, 651 

WARING Ree heed N aise: 4,256,974| 4,503,797}  4;894,037| 4,890,409) 5,961,331 

Railways and Canals..... 3,339,580) 4,086,574; 4,259,690) 4,392,423) 4, 682, 858} 99 409 568 

Maritime Freight Rates ae one 

PNG eA Rest ic even Se Bek 4,894,281} 5,057,857) 4,733,209} 4,345,513) 4,870,716 
Railway Grade Crossing 
BITRE IM Shire Wis cece nis : 11,792 16,613 33, 954 31,918 37,075} ) 
Veterans Affairs........... = = 81,031,273] 72,849,232] 93,304,690] 97,282,123 

Totals, Ordinary Ex- 

penditures.......... ..| 561,251,063] 630,380,760) 767,375,933] 1,061,902,119) 1,236,234,650|1,380,002,023 
Capital Expenditures— 

ALLWAYS, trata wWaessals cae 37,555 692,382 629,639] 2,313,241] 2,654,150} 3,809,480 

PED LHOVWOVIKSsuis 6 vaese fate: 8,238, 130 1,929, 596 2,534,118 2,194,999 8,546,097| 11,846,495 

Totals, Capital Expend- 

ACUI OS SAE a eitioe es: os 3,275,685) 2,621,978) 3,163,752] 4,508,240] 11,200,247) 15,655,975 
Special Expenditures— 2 
Western drought area relief. 406, 011 2,794, 424 1,483,113] 12,379,224 6,930,516} 11,193,653 


Wheat acreage reduction 


payments including admin- 

RS HMeeE MOM ne sharers ace Soscs stones <ies 3 25,868,562} 30,950,346] 1,967,546 556, 500 teio2 - 
Subsidy payments on oats 

and barley used as feed for 

fiveitorle v0. sere es ss ~ = - - - - 13,963, 218 
Canadian Wheat Board....| .  - - 186, 445 ~ 20,562,264) 31,450,497 
MEN ET SE ccon dete oak sn dole 5,013,305} 3,751,537] .3,868,682| 4,422,678) 4,431,671) 6,583,377 
Totals, Special Expend- ; 

MUUITOSS OSs Baers cas 31,287,878] 37,496,307) 7,505,786] 17,358,402) 31,926,183) 63,140,746 

1 Includes pensions to blind persons. 2 Old age pensions included under National Health and 

Welfare. 3 Included under Labour (including technical education). 4 Included under Depart- 
ment of Finance. 5 Included under Department of Veterans Affairs. 6 Included under 
Departments of Veterans Affairs and National Health and Welfare. 7 Includes Federal District 


Commission. 
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7-—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-48—continued 


Item 


War, Demobilization and 
Reconversion Expend- 
itures— 

War and Demobilization 
Appropriation Acts........ 
War Appropriation (United 
Kingdom Financing) Act, 
UY DU dens orn aa 
War Appropriation (United 
Nations Mutual Aid) Act, 
1943vandil9s4ihe re noo 
Write-off of Air Training 
Plan Loans and Advances 
as per United Kingdom 
Financial Agreement Act, 
1946 Taree Oe eis 


Totals, War, Demobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion 
Expenditures .......... 


Government-Owned 
Enterprises— 

Losses Charged to Consoli- 
dated Deficit Account— 
Canadian National Rail- 

WEHVSE Cer nee ene 
Prince Edward Island Car 
IMGrTye.cortctrcns eee eee 
National Harbours Board. 
Loans and Advances (Non- 
Active)— 
National Harbours Board 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. . 


Totals, Government- 
Owned Enterprises... 


Other Charges— 

Write-down of Assets 
Chargeable to Consoli- 
dated Deficit Account— 
Reduction in soldier and 
general land settlement 
HOANS Ste eee ee ee 
Reduction of Veterans’ 
and Act: loans... a. oee 
Yearly established losses 
in seed grain and. relief 
ACCOUNTS ee ee 
Cancellation of Canadian 
Farm Loan Board capital 
SLOCUM sei cthe Me sienroan 
Transferfrom Airways and 
Airports Capital—amount 
charged in 1946-47 for 
airways facilities. State 
OfeMichiganiee pet. sep ae 
Reduction in equity in 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways due to capital loss on 
abandonment of rolling- 
BLOC Kare ernie erage 
Provision for reserve for 
possible losses on ultimate 
realization of active assets 
Provision for reserve for 
conditional benefits under 
Veterans’ Land Act, 1942. 

Write-down of Active As- 
sets to Non - Active As- 
sets— 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways securities trust stock 
—reduction due to line 
abandonments........... 


1 Authorized under War Appropriation Act. 


1943 
$ 


2,724,248, 890)3,674,419,874 


1,000,000,000 


1944 1945 1946 


1947 


1948 


$ $ $ 


912, 603,220) 803,345,703) 909,768,600! 


= = 425,000, 000 


$ 


3,724,248,890) 4,587,023,094| 4,418,446,315 | 4,002,949,197/1,314,798,107 


591,095 


657,526 


698, 365 773,384 687, 800 
29,488 58, 907 85, 859 


579, 108 525, 767 559, 758 


1,248,621 


25,000,000 


4,575,999 


1,306,961) 1,358,058) 1,333,417 


553, 385 324, 875 35,517 
28, 847 36, 006 45, 436 
4,592 1, 146 962 


25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000, 000 


= = 464,175 


—232,1152" —626,8722| —2,125,0892 


change in the method of dealing with the item. 


§, 961,570 


887, 964 
114, 601 


717,727 


10,681,863 


231, 629 
128, 507 


54, 649 


345 


1,307, 952 


25,009, 000 


2,663, 279 


3,615, 100,612) 2,668, 180,597) 1,314,798,107| 634, 421,026 


634, 421, 026 


15, 885,194 


931,856 
137, 162 


371,356 


1,369, 678 


18,695,247 


2,022 
2,097,391 


62,572 


525 


158, 407 


1, 885, 469 


75, 000, 000 


4,504,552 


2 Not comparable with previous years due to a 
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7.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-48—concluded 


Item 


1947 


1948 


Other Charges—concluded 
Non-Active Accounts— 
Capital gain on repatria- 
tion of Canadian National 
Railways securities...... 
Increase in Dominion’s 
equity in the Canadian 
National Railways due 
to surplus earnings of the 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways System for the 
calendar years 1941, 1942, 
1943, 1944 and 1945...... 


1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
11,072,593] 2,480,284 - ~ 


23,026,925) 24,756,130 = 


Totals, Other Charges.. 
Grand Totals, Expend- 


65,811,980) 63,424,405 


47,762,080) 48,177,131 


29,386,362] 83,711,437 


Clg. Ee A ranean tay Rte ras 4,387,124,117|5,322,253,505/5,245,611,924/5,136,228,506|2,634,227,412/2,195,626,454 


8.—Principal Items of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-48 


Year 


Excess 


Profits Tax! 


Banks, 


Insurance 
Companies, 


etc. 


173, 300 
34, 430 
3,000 


54 
Nil 


23,995, 269 
135,168,345 


434, 580, 6773 
428,717, 8403 


341,305, 3573 


426, 696, 483 
442,497, 443 
227,030, 494 


Interest on 


Investments 


2) 153, 685 
2.077, 227 


2,118, 580 
2,041,776 
1,984, 257 
1,973,679 
1,965,315 


1, 874, 923 
2,505, 556 
2,636, 623 
12,281, 142 
7,691,066 


8, 233, 638 
8,971, 967 
9,706,739 
3, 804, 001 


Total 
Revenue’ 


Customs Excise Income 
Duties Duties Tax 
$ $ $ 
179, 429, 920 65,035, 701 69, 020, 726 
131, 208, 955 57, 746, 808 71,048, 022 
104, 132,677 48, 654, 862 61, 254, 400 
70,072, 9382 37, 833, 858 62,066, 697 
66, 305, 356 35, 494, 220 61,399,171 
76,561,975 43,189, 655- 66, 808, 066 
74, 004, 560 44,409,797 82,709, 803 
83,771,091 45,956, 857 102,365, 242 
93 , 455, 750 52,037,333 120, 365, 532 
78,751,111 51,313, 658 142,026, 138 
104, 301, 487 61,032,044 134, 448, 566 
130, 757,012 88, 607, 559 248, 143, 0222 
142, 392, 232 110,090,941 510, 243, 0172 
118, 962, 839 138, 720, 723 860, 188, 6723 
167, 882, 089 142, 124,331 |1,036, 757, 0353 
115,091,376 | 151,922,140 | 977,758,0683 
128, 876, 811 186, 726,318 932,729,273 
231,000, 091 196,043, 816 939,458, 244 
293,012,027 196, 794,208 |1, 059, 848, 357 
Sales 
and Other Succession Post 
Excise Duties Office 
Taxes 
$ $ $ 
63,409, 143 Nil 33, 345, 385 
34, 734, 661 s* 30, 212,326 
59,606, 391 st 32, 234, 946 
82,191,575 a 30, 928,317 
106,575,575 iN 30, 893, 157 
112,192,069 v2 31, 248, 324 
112, 733,048 os 82,507, 889 
152,473, 422 a 34, 274, 552 
180, 818, 767 ne 35, 546, 161 
161, 710,572 ss 35, 288, 220 


13,518, 205 
10,421,224 

9,330, 125 
11, 220, 989 
11,148, 231 


10, 963, 478 
10,614, 125 
11, 231,035 
13, 120, 523 
13,163,015 


453,007, 129 
357, 720, 435 
334, 5L8, 081 
311,735, 286 
324, 660, 590 


361,973, 764 
372, 595, 996 
454,153, 747 
516, 692, 749 
502,171,354 


1 Belated revenue from the business profits tax not charged on profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920, 


but received until 1933, 


2Includes National Defence Tax. 


4 Includes other items not specified. 


631—625 


3 Excludes refundable portion. 
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8.—Principal Items of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-48—concluded 


Total 


Revenue! 


562,093, 459 
872, 169, 645 


1,488, 536,342 
2,249,496, 177 
2,765,017, 713 


2,687,334, 799 
3,013, 185,074 
3,007, 876,313 


Sales 
and Other Succession Post Interest on 

Excise Duties Office Investments 

Taxes 

$ $ $ $ 

166, 027, 944 Nil 36,729,105 13,393, 432 
284, 167,032 s 40,383,366 14,910, 554 
453,425,105 6, 956, 574 45,993, 872 21,748, 701 
488,712,425 13,273, 483 48, 868,762 41, 242, 2372 
638, 619, 292 15,019, 831 61,070, 919 48 281,313 2 
543,065,271 17,250, 798 66,055,520 60, 749,186 2 
496,909, 961 21,447,573 68,613,113 70,914, 6262 
579,023,601 23,576,071 72,978,339 69, 488, 880 
640, 758, 269 30,828, 040 77, 758, 408 75,799,912 


2,871,746, 110 


1 Includes other items not specified. 
Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 


2 Includes interest on investments, profits of Bank of Canada, 


9.—Principal Items of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-48 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1868-1913, inclusive, are given at pp. 845-847 of the 1938 Year Book; those 
for 1914-29 at p. 930 of the 1945 edition. 


Year 


Interest 
on Debt 


Pensions, 


Old Age | War, Mili- 


Pensions 


tary and 
Civil 


Ordinary Expenditures 


National 
Defence 


Subsidies 
to 
Provinces 


1930... 
1931... 
1932... 
1933... 
1934... 


Public 


12,145, 264 


121, 566, 213 
121, 289, 844 
121,151, 106 
134, 999, 069 
139,725, 417 


138, 533, 202 
134, 549, 169 
187,410,345 
132,117, 422 
127,995, 617 


129,315, 442 
139, 178, 670 
155,017,901 
188, 556, 249 
242,681, 180 


318,994, 821 
409, 134, 502 
464,394, 876 


| 455,455, 204 


1,537,174 
5,658, 143 
10,032, 410 
11,512, 543 
12,313, 595 


14,942, 459 
16,764, 484 
21,149, 352 
28,653, 0052 
29,043 ,6392 


29,976,5542 
29,911,7C02 
29,611,796? 
29,976,014 
30,377,468? 


32,227,7182 
33,715,0922 
35,927,5142 
58,089 ,9612 


40, 406, 565 
45,965,723 
48, 686,389 
45,078,919 
43, 883, 132 


44,235,808 
43,337,096 
43,356, 180 
42, 823, 277 
42,793,055 


42,868,901 
42,195, 709 
41,244,221 
39,699,3518 
38,997 ,9208 


39,371,7923 
39,996,3608 
40,770,6363 


41,227,0333| 


Capital Expenditures — 


Works 


Railways 


Canals 


Total 


19, 819, 032 
25,452, 742 
17, 647, 854 
13, 108, 013 
10, 827,171 


9,904, 494 
12,945, 277 
14,518,758 
12,382,073 
15, 484, 197 


13,065, 212 
11, 506, 678 
11,937,005 
12,013, 845 
12, 280, 674 


13, 168, 726 
16, 283, 531 
26, 359, 878 
35, 544, 648 


War, 
bilization and 


21,986, 537 
23,736,447 
18, 221, 632 
13,750,314 
13, 476, 862 


14, 185,772 
17,177,074 
22,923,093 
32,760,307 
34, 432, 023 


13,118, 732 
193, 985 
260, 482 
415, 128 

68,713 


67, 293 
126, 543 
258, 127 
615,055 

Other 


Demo- 


Reconversion 


8,589,022} 6,873, 511)10, 264, 187/25, 726, 720 


7,485, 438 
4,233, 789 
3, 839, 751 


6,702,854] 9, 862, 574/28, 710, 692 
6,376,207) 3,304, 298)17, 165, 943 
1,658, 812] 3,156,328) 9,048,929 


754,194] 1,986, 140| 6,580,085 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


12,496, 958 
17, 435,736 
13, 694, 970 
13,677,384 
13,727,565 


13, 768, 953 
18,768, 953 
13,735, 196 
13, 735, 336 
13,752,110 


13, 768, 953 
13, 768, 953 
14, 408, 622 
14, 490, 085 
14, 449,353 


14, 445, 267 
14, 446, 629 
14,382,750 
33,394, 114 


36, 557,012 
37, 891, 693 
36,052, 208 
31, 607, 404 
30, 553, 768 


30, 252,310 
31,437,719 
31, 906, 272 
33, 762,269 
35, 455, 182 


36, 725, 870 
38, 699, 674 
41,501, 869 
44,741,987 
48, 485, 009 


54,629, 281 
57,729, 646 
64, 213,050 
67,943,476 


Expenditures 


Other 


Charges? 


16,302, 185 
26,272, 857 
59, 475, 056 


* 168, 677, 810 


99, 806, 659 


16,302, 185 
26,272, 857 
59,475, 056 
168, 677,810 
99, 806, 659 


Total 


Ordinary 
Expendi- 


363, 237, 478 
386, 584, 863 
372,101,318 
354, 643, 201 
351,771,161 


359, 700, 909 
372, 539, 149 
387, 112,072 
414,891,410 
413,032, 202 


398, 323, 206 
390, 629,350 
444,777, 696 
561, 251, 063 
630,380, 760 


767,375,932 


1,061,902, 119 
1, 236, 234, 650 
1,380, 002, 023 


Total 
Exxpendi- 
tures 


405, 266,383 
441,568,413 
448,742,316 
532,369, 940 
458,157,905 
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9.—Principal Items of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-48—concluded 


Year 


Capital Expenditures 


Railways 


Canals 


Other Expenditures 


War, Demo- 
bilization and 
Reconversion 


Total 


Other 
Charges* 


Public 
Works 
$ 

1935...| 6,243, 737 
1936...| 5,799,341 
1937...| 3,236, 564 
1988...| 4,358, 698 
1939...| 5,397, 928 
1940...| 7,007, 468 
1941...| 3,350, 989 
1942...| 3,425, 930 
1943...| 3,238, 130 
1944...| 1,929,596 
1945...| 2,534,113 
1946. 
1947 


525,772 
286, 887 
203,035 
71,454 
26,348 


22,570 
6, 821 
4,517 

37,555 

692,382 


629, 639 


--| 27194, 999] 2,313,241 
8,546,097] 2, 654, 150 


1948. ..|11,846,495| 3,809,480 


1 Includes various non-enumerated items. 


civil pensions. 


337, 907 
457, 926 
51,945 


(on Noe Fm Ie 


1 
1 


7,107,416 
6, 544, 154 
3,491,544 
4,430, 152 
5, 424,276 


7,030,038} 118,291,022 
3,357,810} 752,045,326 
3, 430, 447/1, 339, 674, 152 
3,275, 685/38, 724, 248, 890 
2,621, 978]4, 587, 023, 094 


3,163, 752}4, 418, 446,315 
4,508, 240/4, 002, 949, 197 
1,200, 247|1,314, 798, 107 
5,655,975] 634,421, 026 


4For details, see Table 10. 


111, 298, 256 
153, 502, 252 
141, 401, 816 
115, 086, 555 
134, 606, 619 


157, 149, 526 
103, 568, 960 


111, 298, 256 
153, 502, 252 
141, 401, 816 
115, 086, 555 
134, 606, 619 


275, 440, 548 


478,106, 581 
532,585, 555 
532,005, 432 
534, 408, 118 
553, 063, 098 


680, 793, 792 


855, 614, 286)11, 249, 601, 446 
97,183, 761)1, 436, 857, 913)/1, 885, 066, 056 
98,348, 479)3, 822, 597, 369)4, 387, 124, 117 

102, 227, 673|4, 689, 250, 767/15, 322, 253, 505 


56, 625, 925)4, 475, 072, 240)/5, 245, 611, 924 
66, 868, 950)4, 069, 818, 147/]5, 136, 228, 506 
71, 994, 408) 1,386, 792, 515}2, 634, 227, 412 
165,547,430) 799,968, 456)/2, 195, 626, 454 


2 Includes pensions to blind persons. 


3 Hixcludes 


10.— Analysis of “Other Charges” (Shown in Table 9), Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-48 


Total 


16,302, 185 
26, 272, 857 
59,475, 056 
168, 677,810 
99, 806, 659 


111,298, 256 
153, 502, 252 
141, 401, 816 
115,086, 555 
134, 606, 619 


157, 149, 526 
103, 568, 960 
97,183,761 
98,348,479 
102, 227,673 


56, 625, 925 
66, 868, 950 
71,994, 408 
165, 547, 430 


Special Government-Owned Other 
Expenditures Enterprises Charges 
Wheat : 
Direct Bonus Losses ee 
Year Relief, and Charged | Loans and f et 
Relief Losses on to Advances Ch se BI Non-Active 
Projects Grain Con- Non- a Con ©! Accounts 
and Other | Marketing | solidated Active i d vee 
Works |Operations, Fund ce a a 
etc. pay 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TORO Nee esa. Nil Nil 4,308,357 | 8,244,950 | 3,731,536 17,342 
CREB Ue pcos” eats SR 4,431,655 = 6,712,239 | 5,487,941 | 9,640,997 25 
TOS Zee re eee 38,295,515 | 10,908,429 | 6,631,856 | 3,112,285 526,971 Nil 
OBST gece 36,720,935 | 1,811,472 | 62,139,413 | 66,453,0501 1055707 1447223 
TRE Or eee 35, 898, 311 Nil 58,955,388 | 2,095,773 1,857,087 | 1,000,100 
OSHS Met yee tees 60, 659, 856 sf 48,407,901 1,728,900 490,191 11, 408 
TORG Ree eocly ess 79,416,256 | 22,631,029 | 48,817,489 | 2,122,912 514, 566 Nil 
Ley he Ca Seite 78, 003, 702 Nil 43, 553, 112 665, 414 692,473 | 18,487,115 
TUR R Se a eet 68, 534, 364 ee -| 42,745,791 | 2,087,597 | 1,579,242 139, 561 
WORD A Midas ck 46,895,407 | 25,000,0002) 55,658,306 | 38,285,188 | 3,767,718 Nil 
OAD Se ere att 6 oh 54,612,951 | 34,500,0003] 41,044,004 | 1,035,145 | 23,320,028 | 2,637,398 
Oe, SS ee ees 27,646,853 | 15,222,245 | 17,465,731 715,948 | 29,878, 6324) 12,639,551 
1042 Meir kts 8,500,359 | 55,475,414 456, 166 758,089 | 27,878,1324| 4,115,601 
TOAS Ue Site 5,013,305 | 26,274,573 591,095 657,526 | 29,676,1194| 36,135, 861 
1944 eh) cc Save 3,751,537 | 33,744,770 727, 853 579,108 | 25,586, 8244) 37, 837,581 
1 GAS Sores seseh ae 3,868,682 | 3,637,104 832, 291 525,767 | 25,362,0274| 22,400,054 
GAD wr te ee oe 4,422,678 | 12,935,724 773, 659 559,758 | 25,546,0904) 22,631,041 
ny 0 OS pane sete 4,431,671 | 27,494,512 | 9,964,136 717,727 | 29,386,3614 Nil 
OES ress eee 6,533,377 | 56,607,3695| 18,323,891 371,356 | 83,711, 4376 


1 Includes a write-down of assets amounting to $62,938,239. 


on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to the fiscal year 1938-39. 


2 Reserve against estimated losses 


3 Reserve against estimated 


losses on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to the fiscal year 1939-40 to the extent of $27,000,000. 


4 Includes $25,000,000 as reserve against possible losses on assets. 
payments on oats and barley used as feed for live stock. 


losses on assets. 


5 Includes $13,963,218 subsidy 
6 Includes $75,000,000 as reserve for possible 
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11.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-48 


Note.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are Census years; per capita figures for intercensal years 
are based on estimated populations, see p. 139. See Tables 6-10 for the figures of revenues and expenditures 
on which this table is based. Figures for the years 1868-1912, inclusive, will be found at p. 849 of the 1938 
Year Book; those for 1913-29 at p. 932 of the 1945 edition. 


. Per Capita Per Capita 
Rev- 7 Rev- 5 
Year enue Total Or oe Total Year enue Total silos, Total 
from | Rey- Ex sé q.| Expend- from | Rev- |p, ns q.| Expend- 
Tax- enue ; oa ay iture Tax- enue ae a iture 
ation ation 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOZ OL eae es 37090) e438 BSalee So OGr) oor Ole el O40 ates eae 41-14 | 49-39 | 35-00 | 59-82 
LOB Segre es DROS O42 Gaul Od OA eeeo va lenlh 104 I tse mene oe 67-63 75:80 | 33-95 | 108-61 
LOB OSE Re rok uae 26> Lil O2sO04a o> (ele 4 210 tee O42 amen cee ete 116-78 | 127-73 | 38-17 | 161-75 
OS Sitar crentees eek 23-02 e290 B2e ets CORN 020 (tle O4o: weer cre 174-97 | 190-44 47-52 | 371-41 
103 Aad codes, oes 25-31 30°23 eyes omle w42) GON! ml O4 4 eee tee eter 203-49 | 230-90 | 52-64 | 444-45 
TOS en ee eee QE OTN S32O8) |) aod: Lil e409 hos onesie ase 177-79 | 221-74 63:32 | 432-84 
TOS Gir ceetee 5 apes. 28-98 | 34-03 34-02 | 48-64 || 1946............ 178-95 | 244-84 86-28 | 417-34 
103 Tiere tee. 35-00 | 41-12] 35-23 AST a al G4 7p een ee Ay aoa 192-95 | 239-06 | 98-25 | 209-36 
103 Settee. foe. 40-23 46-33 Bl = 20s 47922 1048 see ie eee 190-33 | 222-91 | 107-12 | 170-43 
Eee BG Sete 38-67 44-57 | 36-66 1 49-09 


12.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1943-48 
Nortr.—See Table 6 for revenues and Table 7 for expenditures on which these per capita figures are 


based. Dashes in this table indicate that no revenues were collected or expenditures made under the 
corresponding headings because the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


1943 | 1944 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 


Item 1948 
REVENUES 
Ordinary Revenues— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Tax Revenues— 
Gustomsiamport dutiess.s5. ase eee 10-07 14-02 9-50 10-47 18-87 22-74 
HUXCISETCUIGIES Sx, man ieee oP oe eee 11-74 11-87 12-54 15-17 15-58 15-27 
UNCON bAk ee eras eer a eee 72-82 86-58 80-68 75°79 74-67 82-27 
EXCESS SPLOUM tS LAXe . 2 ts ee ene ee 36-79 35-80 28-16 34-67 35-17 17-62 
Salesitaxcsaway CS LY eet oe ae ee ee le Pale 25-46 17-28 26-51 26-07 29-73 
Wanexchange tax. 4s ck nee eee 8-01 9-93 8-10 3°35 0-03 - 
Succession duties tax................ 1-12 1-25 1-42 1-74 1-87 2-39 
(GASGIINESLAK?.. 5 se skis Ao Oe 2-11 2-08 2-45 2-43 2-88 0-18 
Opheritaxcs:,s0 cS ch yee ee 11-10 16-50 17-66 8-82 17-81 20-13 
Totals, Tax Revenues........... 174-97 203-49 177-79. 178-95 192-95 190-33 
Non-Tax Revenues— 
ROSHOMTCE Mists one eee ak toe 4.14 5-10 5-45 5-58 5:80 6-04 
Return on investments.............. 3-49 4-03 5-01 5-76 5-52 5:88 
iBullionandicoinage. ma ee naee 0-50 0-73 0-38 0-40 0-16 0-13 
Premium, discount and exechange.... 0-03 0-18 ~ - - - 
OCner aera as Pantie. Le Co aay 1-67 1-09 1-16 1-33 1-30 1-75 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenues...... 9-83 11-13 12-00 13-07 12-78 | 13-80 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues........... 184-89 214-62 189-79 192-02 205-73 204-13 
Special Receipts and Other Credits... 5-65 16-28 31-95 52-82 33°33 18-78 
Grand Totals, Revenues...... 190-45 230-90 221-74 244-84 239-06 222°91 
EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
ASrioulCUrer ds. Minor cee eaiae ees <-.-5 0-72 0-74 0-78 0-84 1-06 1-27 
Finance— 
Interest on public debt............. 15-96 20-27 26-32 33-24 36-91 35°35 
Cost.of loanvflotations+ 5.242 loose oe. 1-17 1-61 1-71 1-81 0-10 0-07 
Subsidies to provinces.............. 1-23 1-21 1-19 1-17 1-14 2-59 


i 
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12.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1943-48—concluded 


Item 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
EXPENDITU RES—concluded 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Ordinary Expenditures—concluded 
Finance—concluded 
Payments to provinces under Do- 
minion-Provincial taxation agree- 


ments. 2.0% a aes MON Se ly otee 7:98 7-97 7-70 7:97 7-50 9-51 
Ol A gerpeNsiONs!sson Ghee eh hoes 2-54 2-54 2-66 2 2 2 
Bishsries. te sees. Fe peer Se Pee 0-14 0-14 0-18 0-27 0-29 0-32 
Justice (including penitentiaries)....... 0-46 0-46 0-47 0:50 0-56 0-66 


Labour (including technical education, 
unemployment insurance and Gov- 


Crniment annuities) \,. yobyeewasanere oe « 1-47 1-56 1-61 1-67 2-04 2-93 
Mines and Resources— 

Immigration and Colonization...... 0-11 0-11 0-11 0-12 0-16 - 

Tidian AdTainsmte cee ihr eoe owes 0-42 0-43 0-51 0-36 0-47 - 

Mines and Geological Survey....... 0-10 0-09 6-10 0-11 0-15 - 


National Health and Welfare— 
Administration and general expend- 


ULE SUSE entree, SeROr ne Sete ioe es - - 0:14 0-59 0-68 0-84 
Mamas Allowances. s.creenc woee wares - - - 14-02 19-48 20-43 
WAS NEUSIONS! ses aeecwre thet cele 3 3 3 2-74 2°86 4-51 


National Revenue (including income 


CEES ER rep UMA pee PN pe Rat es hl Mei aet 1-29 1-48 1-66 1-84 2:27 2-90 
Pensions, war and military............ 3°36 3-26 4 4 4 4 
Pensions and National Health........ 1-19 1-32 5 5 5 5 
PO STRO IEICE inners cei tee a oBsois Sinise loace 3-79 4-05 4-51 4-69 5-10 5-27 
UGE WORKS ge. reas cone we nrelewies 1-02 1-03 1-09 1-32 2-10 2-76 
Reconstruction and Supply— 

Coal subsidies and subventions...... 0-42 0-18 0-23 0-19 0-14 = 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...... 0-53 0-56 0-59 0-59 0:68 0-81 
Trade and Commerce............2++05 0-60 0-59 0:55 0-60 0-86 0-84 
Transport— 

PARIS OL VIC ate asc E/aiek oki erekiie mete ares 0-28 0-30 0-33 0-34 0-45 ~ 

IMIG VIAIAC Ree et cke ecal> sass Ree 0-36 0-38 0-40 0-40 0-47 - 

Railways and Canals (including 

Maritime Freight Rates Act and ; 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund).. 0-70 0-77 0-74 0-71 0-76 - 
WeteranseHaAlTSiniaon en oe cece oeic ee ec - - 6-69 5-92 7-42 7:55 
Totais, Ordinary Expenditures‘....... 44-52 52-64 63-32 86-28 98-25 107-12 
Totals, Capital Expenditures.......... 9-28 0-22 0-26 0-37 0-89 1-22 
Totals, Special Expenditures.......... 2°65 3:13 | 0-62 1-41 2°54 4-90 
War, Demobilization and Reconversion 
Exp en GiGureS sires eta. ee ie ks erecen 315-29 383-05 aun 59 325-26 104-50 49-24 
Government-Owned Enterprises..... 0-10 0-11 0-11 0-11 0-85 1-435 
Other Expenditures................... 5-57 5-30 3-94 3-91 2-33 6-50 
Grand Totals, Expenditures...... 371-41 444-45 432-84 417.34 209-36 170-43 
1 Includes pensions to blind persons. 2 Included under National Health and Welfare. 3 In- 
cluded under Department of Finance. 4 Included under Veterans Affairs. 5 Included under 
Veterans Affairs and National Health and Welfare. 6 Includes items not specified. 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenues from Taxation 


Table 13 gives a picture of the proportions of total expenditures that have been 
met by taxation and from all sources of revenue for each of the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, since 1936. Prior to the Second World War, and as Canada was pulling 
away from the depression of the early 1930’s, the record showed a substantial 
improvement and in 1938, 96-7 p.c. of all expenditures was being met from all 
revenue and almost 84 p.c. from taxation revenue. Subsequently, as was to be 
expected, the reverse was the case. For 1948, however, revenues from taxation alone 
exceeded total expenditures by a substantial amount due to the maintenance of 
high taxationlevels. This accounts for the situation shown by the figures of Table 13, 
where percentages of total expenditures provided from taxation and from all revenues 
are given as 111-68 and 130-79, respectively, for that year. 
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13.—Total EEpen gine and the Percentages Thereof Raised by Taxation and All 
Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1936-48 


Percentages of 


Total Expenditures 
ern Total Taxation Total Provided from— 
ve Expenditures Revenue Revenue AEP aati erie 
Taxation Reventa 
$ $ $ p.c p.c 
(93620, 2).. oe. ee eee ee 5b2; 080,000 317,311, 809 372,595, 996 59-58 69-96 
LOS TAs Aamo ee eee 532,005, 432 386, 550, 869 454,153,747 72-66 85-36 
TOS Sits ae Te eerie Ae 534,408, 118 448 651,061 516, 692, 749 83-95 96-68 
TOS ORs thea anaes tc sate tera 553 , 063, 098 435,706,794 502,171,354 78-78 90-80 
1.04 0): este 8s a Mee sep men hea 680,793,792 467, 684, 963 562,093, 459 68-70 82-56 
LOA Vey antic ONE Sha nee ga Fae 1,249, 601, 446 778, 175, 450 872,169, 645 62-28 69-80 
TGAD OR i) oe Maran ome aeae 1,885,066, 056 1,360, 912, 837 1,488, 536, 342 72°19 78-96 
O43 Soest cote cs eee ee 4,387, 124,117 2,066,719, 961 2, 249,496,177 A711 51-27 
LOG oss, vat neice eee 5, 322,253,505 | 2,4386,811,484 2,765,017, 713 45-78 51-95 
OA ae irri. Leaner eek 5, 245, 611, 924 2,154, 626, 648 2, 687,334,799 41-08 51-23 
NO AG sexe ee eS al ee ela pes 5, 1386, 228, 506 2, 202, 358, 387 3,013, 185,074 42-88 58-67 
OY ater hl Same eae nonstate ees 2,634, 227,412 2, 427,661,313 3,007, 876,313 92-16 114-181 
QAR A Ne dtc oN oS ae ott eta aieess 2,195,626,454 | 2,452,075,395 | 2,871,746,110 111-681 130-791 


1 See text at foot of p. 975 for explanation. 


As shown in Table 8, the revenues from customs and excise duties, the two most 
important sources prior to the First World War, amounted in 1948 to only 20 p.c. 
of the revenue derived from taxation and revenue from income tax formed 48 p.c. 
of the tax revenue. 


The following analyses of taxation revenues are confined to excise duties, excise 
taxes and income tax revenue; customs receipts constitute a single item in the 
‘“‘Public Accounts” and cannot be further analysed here. 


Excise Duties* 

Excise duties proper are presented here together with a summary of the excise 
tariff and statistics arising as a by-product of administration, such as the quantities 
of grain and other products used in distillation and the quantities of excisable goods 
taken out of bond. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as existing at Oct. 1, 1948:— 


1, Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal... $11-00 3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— 
eedes beaneys rer proof BAL; este Bide $ 9-00 Brewed in whole or part from any sub- 
xcept Spirits as follows:— stance other than malt, per gal.... $ 0-45 
(a) Used in a bonded manufactory for 
medicines, extracts, etc., per proof 


FETAL GE ae eo Ba To SEH en Ret Oa NR OLR $ 1-50 4, Malt:— 
(6) Used in a bonded manufactory for (a) Produced in Canada and screened, 
perfumes, per proof gal.............. $ 1-50 DOP DS sch: Si atare aces cree Ree eee $ 0-16 
(c) Used for chemical compositions ap- 
proved by Governor in Council, per (6) Tnaported; penADs ign: «206 wane nate 4 $ 0-16 
DEOOMNES le ttis aape na ewe eee eh. ca lre s $ 0-15 
(d) ea gees dees ane 5. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes:— 
Meets hans At pope tye (a)Manufactured tobacco, per Ib...... $ 0-35 
(e) Distilled from native fruits and used (b) Cigarettes weighing not more than 
by a licensed wine manufacturer for Si é 
: 4 : : 2% lbssperM; per Mio.c. le chien 6 $ 6-00 
fortification of native wines, per , 
PLOOMMAL Seer gd Rom teen hen tok eee $ 1-50 (c) Cigarettes, weighing more than 23 
be perc; pers Migisvieses aotearoa $ 11-00 
2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of | 
the’ duties . otherwise imposed), per (d) Canadian raw leaf tobacco, when 


PLOOls DAL ea Ree Orne eee awe $ 0-30 sold for consumption, per lb...... $ 0-20 


* Revised by Customs and Excise Division, Department of National Revenue. 
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A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 


Revenues from Excise Duties.—In the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, tobacco, 
including cigarettes, supplied about 48 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


14.—Gross Excise Duties Collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-48 
(As shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise) 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SPITE. Ae sek oes 21,994,307 | 31,612,277 | 30,908,236 | 31,576,777 | 47,766,499 | 51,729,636 | 53,360,650 
Validation fee.. 416,576 513,027 441,258 633, 523 1,042,625 947,710 770, 880 
Beer or malt : 
lWqQuor. so. sc. 414,018 579, 859 371,956 | 7,102,636 |. 6,646,488 | 2,511,311 3,819, 875 
Malt syrup..... 102, 736 72,762 222,250 244, 266 177,152 91,700 67,878 
AEG Vi rece tt Pls chcta' 25,241,291 | 33,952,236 | 35,080,381 | 35,121,290 | 41,382,052 | 49,208,816 | 53,625,293 


Tobacco (incl. 
cigarettes)....| 64,452,468 | 75,757,280 | 79,315,378 | 82,538,590 | 97,595,346 |100, 867,668 | 101,900,638 


A) a 597, 488 614, 444 590,310 603, 483 632, 743 294, 844 215,479 
Dicences.v%% 39,336 38, 270 36, 626 36, 705 38, 692 39,690 37,468 


Totals1......| 113,258,214 143,140,155 | 146,966,395 | 157,857,270 | 195,281,547 | 205,691,375 | 213,798,162 


_ 1 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 6, due to refunds, drawbacks and, 
in the case of spirits, a transfer tax being included here. 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


15.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-48 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Licences issued.... No. 19 20 21 22 22 24 25 
Licence fees....... $ 4,500 5,125 5, 250 6,375 5, 500 6, 625 6, 250 
Grain, ete., Used 

for Distillation— 

MEARG soos veces. lb. | 17,808, 827| 30,488,625} 45,876,662) 65,174,752) 62,436,322] 38,118,151! 49,997, 856 
Indian corn...... “ | 77,894, 730} 59,003,261) 7,172,323) 89,946,582) 26,710,786) 91,807, 930/248, 056, 463 
Lh oe ee “ |) 30,103,297) 18,227,483) 6,555,429) 31,737,221] 30,605,412] 24,545,992) 25,694, 278 
Other grainl...... “ | 13,836, 906/180, 352, 641/396, 967, 171/455, 098, 683/429, 448, 845/133, 173, 559| 34,616,203 


Totals, Grain 

SOG rages o: “ 1139, 643, 760|288, 072, 010/456, 571, 585/591, 957, 238/549, 201, 365/287, 645, 632/358, 364, 800 
Molasses used..... lb. 1136, 970,515} 48,478,178 187, 164 66,744) 9,429,064) 71,690, 199/111, 812,928 
Wine and other 


materials........ a 366,290) 13,015,476] 1,301,748) 4,358,519) 3,924,329] 4,305,252) 5,467,095 
Sulphide liquor. ..gal. Nil Nil 48,172,196) 74,593,045) 73,557,030] 74,126,650) 95,063,070 
Proof spirits manu- 


factured....proof gal.| 17,569,476] 19,657,698] 27,203,337] 35,555,059] 34,625,339) 21,571,074] 28, 198,327 


1 Classification of this figure not available. 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from the low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to the high of 35,555,059 proof gal. 
recorded in 1945. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—Record amounts of spirits, malt 
liquor, malt and cigarettes were taken out of bond for consumption in 1948. For 
details see Table 16, p. 812, Chapter XX. 
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EXCISE DUTIES COLLECTED FROM TOBACCO, 
MAL7T AND MALT PRODUCTS AND SPIRITS 


MILLION 


Excise Taxes 


The statistics given in Table 17 represent gross collections by the Excise 


(S35. -4.5 
(YEARS ENDED MARCH, 3!) 


TOBACCO 


MALT 


AND 


MALT PRODUCTS, 
w= ____ >” 


SPIRITS 


Division of the Department of National Revenue; they differ from the figures shown 
in ‘Table 8 (in the column “Sales and Other Excise Taxes’’), which represent net 
revenues received, by the amounts of the refunds shown in footnote 3 to Table 17. 


17.—Excise War Taxes Collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1942-48 


(Accrued Revenue) 


Norr.— Dashes in this table indicate that there was no tax imposed on the corresponding item in the 


years so indicated. 


Commodity 1942 
Commodities $ 

Domestic— 

Amusements......... 8,792, 169 
Automobiles......... 16, 045, 994 
Beveragess........0. 6, 246, 618 
Candy and chewing 

Pete Rehan Mey ae bist ~ 
Carbonic acid gas.... 292,572 
Cigarette papers and 

LU DESH TL Aaya: 3, 689, 840 
Cigars, cigarettes and 

TO DACCORMET a ee 329,310 
Electrical and gas 

APDALALUS eee eee 8,079, 958 
Embossed cheques 

(departmental)...... 339, 881 
Urs tera tcie - 
(Tasoline:.. 2: ovement 23, 803 , 222 
IE ACEN CESS oh. Secsaiseee 72,185 


1943 


$ 
12,065, 716 
2,924,340 
14,117,819 


8, 183, 680 
198, 231 


3,531, 201 
26, 286, 288 
4,995,015 

364, 869 
3,129,701 


24, 336, 052 
64, 986 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


$ 
13, 701, 496 
5, 921, 754 
19, 057,382 


12, 602, 157 
241,647 


1,963,258 
54, 673, 051 
2, 860, 270 
346, 042 
4,146, 248 


24,760, 040 
66,172 


$ 
14, 188, 083 
6§, 294, 009 
19, 437,772 


12, 859, 816 
255, 469 


4,901, 009 
62, 246, 563 
3, 604, 480 

324, 670 
4,902,513 


29, 523, 926 
71,398 


$ 
15, 575,309 
6,296, 296 
16, 653, 926 


11,416, 787 
284, 872 


4,284; 457 
70, 128, 642 
1, 207, 069 
341,590 
4,509, 286 


29, 482,040 
79, 841 


$ 
17,061, 849 
12, 147, 218 
18, 629, 492 


12,793, 120 
296, 050 


6,508, 877 
76,137, 520 
6,918 
370,072 
2,732,627 


35,013, 531 
91, 227 


$ 
17, 887,217 
26, 203,014 
23,751, 434 


17, 138,611 
352,073 


6, 124, 539 
68,450,719 
2,164,381 

372,698 
2, 860,355 


2,193,131 
90,139 
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17.—Excise War Taxes Collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1942-48—concluded 


Commodity 
or 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Province 
Commodities—conc. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Domestic—concluded 
WRI PERReR sna ss as 154,074 162, 900 63,380 123,814 285,060 318, 822 350, 099 
Matehesi..2 2.6K ee 2,554,602] 2,661,665) 2,767,790] 2,968,664} 3,291,926) 3,616,155} 3,498, 106 
Other manufactures 
CX Pee eee ee 171,462} 3,059,897] 9,188,358] 10,797,247) 18,107,424) 15,759,737) 14,855,135 
Phonographs, radios 
snd tupest. v.<sasees Doin fell a lelou, eel 408, 285 975,035 596,968} 2,202,202] 4,863,237 
Playing cards........ 372,337 563, 829 627, 100 640, 785 729, 000 691, 400 512,414 
Sales, domestic. .:.../214, 948, 427/224, 289, 399/302, 755, 414/372, 428, 104/296, 610, 969|278, 824, 448/323, 670, 079 
Stamps. sce eels 4,552,989} 12, 209, 804) 12,652,793) 12,642,984] 14,472,033] 15,901,819} 15,514, 256 
SOPAT RS Semaine ore 21,402, 383 14, 571,572 12. 769, 384 11; 557, 494 9. 672, 143 10, 877, 7M 10, 100, 679 


Toilet preparations...| 3,454,910} 4,484,050] 5,295,317) 6,188,703} 6,820,578] 7,106,755) 6,813,907 
Transportation and 

transmission........ 8,131,330] 16,083,059} 22,379,096] 24,205,479) 26,893,391] 27,930,562} 27,530, 884 
WITEG ee sirens oh tie 1,444,916} 2,006,816} 1,710,217] 1,772,375} 2,066,109) 2,393,718) 2,341,585 
Penalties and interest 129, 187 189,727 264, 524 297, 323 221,904 222,078 286, 070 


Totals, Domestic... .|327,346, 188/381, 631, 437|511, 221, 175/603, 207, 715/535, 027, 620/547, 633, 928/577, 924, 762 


Tem pOreed she. aae ears 136, 448, 688} 124, 629, 989/161, 740, 264/134, 576, 183) 75,887,696} 61, 234,900} 84,199,983 

Grand Totals!...... 463,794,826) 506,261,426) 672,961,439) 737,783,898] 610,915,316) 608,868,828) 662,124,745 

Provinces 

Prince Edward Island. 212,425 339,638} - 513,280 432,082 450,411 537, 640 498,170 
Nova Scotia.......:.. 9,086,603] 10,701,947) 14,057,972) 13,546,842} 9,498,914) 8,816,771) 10,409,922 
New Brunswick....... 8,238,695) 7,506,656] 10,632,423} 10,653,358] 8,230,070} 7,815,592) 8, 721,379 
@uebecs qari yeu we 133, 929, 154/179, 651, 152/259, 893, 903293, 206, 071/240, 290, 038) 242, 967, 151/249, 820, 294 
OnUariO se, coon ens 260, 244, 795/251, 494, 398/319, 213, 251/352, 331, 247/292, 357, 960/279, 023, 635/306, 183, 730 
Nanttobase. aslo ncts 13,046,036} 14,759,663) 17,277,555) 18,199,488) 17,703,441] 21,403,741] 22,214,291 
Saskatchewan......... 3,689,087] 4,507,622) 5,741,723) 6,099,620) 5,826,579) 6,806,167} 6,952,275 
siANG ll Ofs2 52 ys edie: cat NEMS 10,015,676} 10,919,172] 11,965,263] 12,548,696] 11,712,080) 13,878,365] 14,071,770 
British Columbia..... 24, 685,120} 25,698,955] 32,962,343] 30,036,809] 24,210,187) 26,897,614) 31,746,420 
PYAR Rees: clei hake 130, 241 130,361 1715383 185,383 120, 262 189, 513 202, 788 


General for Canada— 
Departmental sales.. 343, 890 366, 036 346, 513 324, 732 344, 925 488, 296 616, 845 


Miscellaneous....... ~ 470 4,377 4,833 3,815 1, 925 3,060 
British post office 

parcels seek 282 85 70 73 191 642 563 
Departmental War 

Exchange Tax...... 172, 822 185, 271 181, 233 214, 664 166, 443 41,776 - 


1 Includes refunds of $10,369,721 in 1942, $17,549,001 in 1943, $34,342,147 in 1944, $194,718,627 in 1945, 
$114,005,355 in 1946, $29,845,228 in 1947 and $10,683,238 in 1948. 


Income Tax 


The income tax revenue shown in Table 18 represents collections made by the 
Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue under the authority of 
the Income War Tax Act (c. 97, R.S.C. 1927). The Act covers more than income 
tax proper, as corporation taxes are coming to be regarded in a different light from 
those on the income of individuals. Income tax on individuals and on corporations 
is treated separately in Part II of this Chapter, at pp. 1008-1014. 


The tax on dividends and interest (Sect. 98 of the Act) is levied at the rate 
of 5 p.c. on interest paid by Canadian debtors (except provinces and municipal or 
public bodies) in a currency which is at a premium in excess of 5 p.c. over Canadian 
funds, and at the rate of 15 p.c. on dividends received by persons who are non- 
residents of Canada, and on interest received from or credited by Canadian debtors 
to non-residents, except in the case of Dominion or Dominion-guaranteed bonds, 
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and also on interest received by a non-resident parent company from a Canadian 
subsidiary, except where an agreement had been entered into prior to Apr. 1, 1933, 
for the payment of such interest in a currency other than Canadian. The tax also 
includes fees for copyrights and rights for the use of films, phonograph records and 
similar devices. The tax on rents and royalties (Sect. 27) is imposed at the rate of 
15 p.c. on non-residents in respect of the gross amount of all rents, royalties, etc., 
for the use in Canada of real or personal property, patents or for anything used 
or sold in Canada. The gift tax (Sect. 88) is imposed at the rate of 10 p.c. on 
gifts up to $5,000 and at rates varying from 11 p.c. to 28 p.c. on gifts from 
$5,000 to $1,000,000 or over. 


18.— Collections Under the Income War Tax Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1934-48 
(Tax and Applicable Section of the Act) 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1919-33 will be found at p. 966 of the 1947 year Book. 


General Income Tax Tax on Tax on 
Y ee ee ence Rents and Gift Tax Total! 
ves Individuals ) Corporations | and Interest Royalties Sect. 88 
Sect. 9-1 Sect. 9-2 . Sect. 9B Sect. 27 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

G8 Stover haters 29,188,715 27, 385, 822 4,829, 635 - - 61,399,172 
NOS Deters beohae 25,201,392 35, 790, 239 5, 816, 435 - ~ 66, 808, 066 
LOS Gites dente 32, 788, 746 42,518,971 7,207,601 - 194, 485 82,709, 803 
Bye edotan eae 35, 358, 302 58,012, 848 8,910,014 ~ 84,083 || 102,365,242 
HORS aati 40,070, 942 69,768, 605 10, 152; 088 ~ 373,897 || 120,365,532 
HOBO eee wehemiens 46,591, 449 85, 185, 887 9,903,046 - 345,756 || 142,026,138 
TOA Me AN oe 45,008, 858 77, 920, 002 1d 2632 ~ 398,074 || 134,448,566 
OATS wees Sine 75,636,231 | 181,565,710 12, 282, 259 759, 957 226,847 || 248,143,0222 
NQADE, Ae enctes 189,237,538 | 185,835,699 26, 642, 106 1,626, 669 264,258 || 510,243,0173 
TO eae teed eae hs 533,915,059 | 347,969,723 26,710, 946 1,369, 851 223,093 |} 910,188,672 
LOAM HES mn nice 809,570,762 | 311,378,714 25, 670, 804 1,272,389 1,546,633 |) 1,151,757,0354 
NO AD Mami te soeure se 763,896,322 | 276,403,849 27,052, 692 1,546, 445 532,599 || 1,072,758,0685 
LOA Gone pte e ieee 689,506,763 | 217,883,540 26, 823, 894 1,485, 725 770,369 || 937,729, 2738 
1A Gk cara a a 691, 989, 231 196, 819, 253 28, 428, 143 1, 708,003 1,538,888 || 963,458,2457 
OAS Se es cPnceley os 656,873,403 | 351,535, 006 33, 928, 935 1, 960, 093 2,268,845 || 1,059,848,3578 

1 These figures include the estimated refundable portion and therefore do not agree with the totals 
given in Table 8. 2Jncludes national defence tax amounting to $27,672,018. 3 Includes 
national defence tax amounting to $106,636,747. 4 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to $2,317;733. 
5 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to $3,326,161. 6 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to 
$1,308,982. 7JIncludes 1942 deferred tax amounting to $1,002,027 and tax on private companies 
amounting to $41,972,700. 8 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to $685,967 and tax on private 


companies amounting to $12,596,108. 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and sub- 
sequent arrangements entered into from time to time, the Federal Government 
makes certain annual payments to the provinces: these are summarized as follows. 


Interest on Debt Allowances.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Federal Government assumed all the outstanding debts 
and liabilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 
similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Confedera- 
tion indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the basis 
of calculating the debt allowances of provinces; moreover, the Federal Government. 
pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the 
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provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as 
adjusted. The aggregate annual payment by the Federal Government to the 
provinces in respect of interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. 


Allowances for Governments and Legislatures ——Under the terms of the union, 
annual specific grants were made to the various provinces for the support of their 
governments and legislatures. These amounts vary with the population of the 
provinces, according to the following scale, approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— § 
RGhinic] OTM THON Serer aie eee EE | IL ce eect eRe Smee Gia TCIM eI ah lol wh stave aie dies cieny aie ane 100, 000 
150,000, but does not exceed ZOO ROOD Ak See a Mare wears ah MSR eae aha tet abW ao etss anes 150, 000 
200,000, 400, GS seater radhe cisee a, cee Re rae ele cri inamrsclons Gd dane es Slay Sas 180, 000 
400, 000, See: se LUO RUT] S eae Sera crys ce Sal yom hd cote 4/5 § 2 aN Pe ame ie 190,000 
800,000, i s olf 500, CO erica erect ee manera NN ta AE ge Sicha at a oy alls 220,000 
ene h OUR A. ae as arcmin Geto aih slates wae wiedien Palen See RRS CEs SPORE MOLARS fos a) suet ial x cael ep ebaiand. ook 240,000 


Aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to $1,750,000. 


Allowances per Head of Population.—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,500,000, 
and at the rate of 60 cents per head for so much of the population as exceeded that 
number. Such allowances paid to the provinces in the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, 
amounted to $8,779,089. 


Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining, which, 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, amounted in the aggregate to $2,280,880 as set 
forth below:— 


Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195, 000 less a deduction of $39,120 
(net grant of $155,880). 


New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of the 
repeal of lumber duties reserved to the Province by the B.N.A. Act of 1867. 


Manitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present 
to $562,500 per annum. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta.—An annual sum as compensation for loss of public 
lands revenue, based on their respective populations and amounting at 
present to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $562,500 for Alberta. 


British Columbia.—A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 


—Subhsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-48 


Province 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 381,932] 381,932} 381,932} 381,932) 381,932} 381,932} 656,932 
IN OWA DCGUB alesis nace esis t 701,323} 708,958} 705,140) 705,140} 705,140} 705,140) 2,005,140 
New Brunswick.. 22 ......0.% 729,167| 735,605} 732,386] 732,386] 732,386} 732,386) 1,632,386 
Sn A RPP eT 2,859, 245) 2,873,935] 2,866,590] 2,866,590) 2,866,590) 2,866,590} 2, 866, 590 
BPAGREO Lc o.cr2' Ss -s\eeca a ls Naat 3,136,394] 3,172,621} 3,155,007) 3,155,007] 3,155,007] 3,155,007} 3,155,007 
BEAIAUOIR 6 8S kos dalle Riere aie. % 1,713,284) 1,722,475} 1,717,879| 1,716,987] 1,717,284) 1,709,043} 1,722, 202 
Saskatchewan... .:.......-..3. 2,132,175) 2,052,162} 2,092,169] 2,028,578) 2,049,775) 2,034, 650)10,079, 651 
PR UONEG eo 5 F562 05 vcd s wet Cele 1,788,589] 1,801,031] 1,794,810} 1,855,207) 1,835,075) 1,794, 561/10, 272, 767 
British Columbia............ 966,513) 1,046,366) 1,003,440] 1,003,440} 1,003,440} 1,003,440} 1,003, 440 
ORANG. 5 os sivao nc anoy 14, 408,622) 14, 490,085)14, 449,353) 14, 445, 267/14, 446,629) 14,382,750 33, 394,115 
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20.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1948 


Allowances Allowances areotal Interest 
Province for on Basis of Gr i on Debt * Totals 
Government | Population as Allowances? 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 5, 120,000 6,447,115 Wanl2ileoes 3,107,110 21,795, 848 
Novas Scotia eerauncweos seer 10, 190, 000 29, 420, 534 2,126,980 3,921,500 45,659, 014 
INewabruns wicks... cents ae 9,550, 000 22,625,548 12,780,000 1,768, 144 46, 723, 692 
Qucbecws. irk ae ose creas 12,640,000 | 115,497,308 - 6,981, 242 135,118,550 
C)NTATIOn tae eer caste oe 13,040,000 | 139,400,207 - 6, 879,907 159, 320,114 
Manitoba wince. Cre kee 9,395,000 24, 864, 382 27,769, 233 18,692,798 80, 721,413 
SaskatenewaDtoccecns soccer 8,576, 667 25,406, 884 35, 562, 500 pA yl 1s 86,977,176 
ALD Grae anrtn etal sick chore 7,951, 667 20, 788,073 31,375, 000 1743125 77,545, 865 
British Columibiaeee.n..eeee 9,000, 000 20, 645, 262 8, 700, 000 2,254,415 40,599,677 
Totalsiecgue kee eee 85,463,334 | 405,095,313 | 125,435,336 78,467,366 694,461,349 


1 See text at p. 981. 


2 Allowances in lieu of debt. 


3 Does not include ‘‘Additional Special 


Grants” (see text following). 


Additional Special Grants.—Special grants were voted annually to the Maritime 
Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia up to 1941. 


These additional special grants were suspended with the coming into force of 
the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements. Rent will be paid in 1947 and 
later years in the case of the three Maritime Provinces under the provisions of the 
Maritime Additional Subsidies Act, 1942. 


Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements—The Dominion-Provincial Tax 
Rental Agreements Act, 1947, authorized the Federal Government to enter into 
Agreements with the provinces by which, in return for compensation, the Provincial 
Governments would agree to refrain from levying certain direct taxes for a period 
of five years. These Agreements are successors to the Wartime Agreements 
which have lapsed (see pp. 900-901 of the 1946 Year Book). By October, 1948, 
seven provinces—Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia—had made new Agreements with 
the Dominion. The Yukon Territory had made an Agreement similar to those 
made by the provinces. 


The main purposes of these Agreements are to establish a more equitable 
system of taxation throughout Canada by reducing duplication of direct taxation 
and duplication of machinery for the collection of direct taxes, to give a greater 
measure of stability to the revenues of the provinces, and to enable the Federal 
Government, along with the Provincial Governments, to carry out national policies 
intended to maintain high levels of employment and production. 


The Agreements continue the basic provisions of the Wartime Taxation Agree- 
ments, under which the provinces and their municipalities withdrew their income 
taxes, corporation income taxes and corporation taxes in return for compensation 
from the Federal Government (pp. 900-901 of the 1946 Year Book). There are, 
however, some additional provisions in the new Agreements which have resulted 
from the negotiations carried on between the governments in 1945 and 1946 at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference meetings and since the Budget offer of June, 1946. 
The main features of this offer which have been embodied in the Agreements are 
outlined at pp. 883-884 of the 1946 Year Book. 


The provinces are required, under the Agreements, to refrain from levying 


certain direct taxes, with the exception that they are permitted to impose a 
corporation income tax of 5 p.c. on the income of corporations attributable to 
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their operations in the particular province. ‘The revenue from this tax is to go to 
the individual province with a corresponding reduction in the amount of compensa- 
tion paid to that province. The purpose of this provision is to assure as nearly as 
possible a uniform level of corporation income tax throughout Canada as between 
the agreeing and non-agreeing provinces. Under the Agreements it is provided, 
however, that a deduction will be made from the payment to the province corre- 
sponding to the amount of revenue that such a tax would have yielded even if the 
province does not impose the tax. The Agreements contain a set of rules by which 
the income of corporations is allocated to the various provinces in which they carry 
on business and further provide that this tax must be imposed under the same 
general provisions as are in the Income War Tax Act, and that it will be administered 
on behalf of the provinces by the Federal Government and at the expense of the 
Federal Government. 


Another provision concerns succession duties, a field not included in the War- 
time Taxation Agreements. The provinces are now given the alternative of with- 
drawing from this field or remaining in it. If they withdraw, they receive the full 
amount of compensation otherwise payable under the Agreements (in the deter- 
mination of which succession duties revenue was taken into account) but, if they 
remain, their payment is reduced by the amount of revenue loss which the Federal 
Government suffers, through the credit allowed against the Federal Government duty 
for provincial duties on the same succession. All seven of the provinces which have 
negotiated Agreements with the Federal Government have taken the first alternative 
and withdrawn from the succession duties field.* 


The Agreements do not prevent the imposition of royalties and rentals on 
natural resources by a province since such royalties and rentals are not regarded 
as taxes when they are of a nature conforming with the definitions set forth in the 
Agreements. The imposition of taxes on income derived from logging and mining 
operations, as defined in the Agreements, is allowed without any deduction from the 
payment to the province. 


The significant differences between the 1946 Budget offer and the present 
Agreements are as follows:— 


(1) the provinces may choose between two methods of determining the amount of 
their guaranteed minimum annual payments (see below); 


(2) the total guaranteed minimum annual payments to the provinces under these 
new methods are increased by $25,100,000 to $206,500,000; 


(3) these new guaranteed minimum annual payments are used as the bases for calcu- 
lating the annual payments which are adjusted for increases in provincial population 
and gross national production per capita; 


in the year following the termination of the Agreements, provincial taxpayers are 
to be allowed by the Federal Government tax credits of a maximum of 5 p.c. of 
the Federal income tax, 50 p.c. of Federal succession duties, and one-seventh of 
Federal corporation income tax for taxes imposed by their Provincial Governments. 


(4 


NS 


The guaranteed minimum annual payments are now computed in one of two 
ways. Under the first option a province may elect as a base $12.75 per capita 
of its 1942 population, plus 50 p.c. of its income tax and corporation tax revenue in 
1940, plus statutory subsidies payable in 1947; under the second it may choose 
$15 per capita of its 1942 population plus statutory subsidies payable in 1947. 
A special arrangement was made for Prince Edward Island which is to receive a 
guaranteed minimum payment of $2,100,000. This is slightly in excess of the 
amount determined by either of the two formulas. The guaranteed minimum 


* See Succession Duties, pp. 1015-1022. 
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annual payments to the provinces under the most favourable option and the 
estimated 1948 payments are shown in Table 21. The guaranteed minimum 
annual payment to the Yukon is $89,365 and the estimated 1948 payment is 
$133,161. 


The actual amount payable in any one year is calculated according to the 
following method. The minimum payment is adjusted for changes in provincial 
population and gross national product per capita, as compared with the base year 
1942, for each of the three calendar years immediately preceding the fiscal year of 
payment. These three amounts are then averaged, and the resultant is the amount 
payable. If, in any of the three calendar years concerned, the amount calculated 
is less than the amount of the minimum payment, then the amount of the minimum 
payment is substituted. This method of computing the annual payments ensures 
that the revenues of the province will increase as the provincial population and 
gross national product per capita increase, and at the same time guarantees that 
the province will, at no time in the period covered by the Agreement, receive less 
than the stated minimum. 


21.—_ Guaranteed Minimum Annual Payments to Provinces! under Most Favourable 
Option and Preliminary Estimated 1948 Payments 


Guaranteed 


ae Estimated 
Province and Option Minimum 1948 
Annual P t 
Payments See 
$’000 $’000 

Prince: Hdward Islandé:y.2. ¢ sce ate e cee ee tae ere Ac ote Bisnis ee 2,100 1,755 
NovaiScotia. (Second). 255 oxi ccttetercste atte reais tee een iste Ue ear ta 10, 870 : 10, 584 
New, Brunswick (First) a. o0k Gite ee eee ee Se ott aes Weer ee 8,773 8,418 
Mamitobat (Har86)... Scalise cieteeks loch aeeneiece mec ree lagen eae ate eee eee nen eee 13, 540 13,352 
Saskatchewan (Second) isa xeo ic eetenc naee cre Crees Te ee are lot nr Rinne 15, 291 14, 062 
Alberta: (First) eis: 3 cc Sac Sein Mee ee IEE IE PAG os artnet: ie eer ee eee 14, 228 13,972 
British Columbia. (Birst)inc ccete see te ieee eee ieee ae ae eee 18, 120 22,062 
Totals...... a es ae en eh ceo wee MOA. 82,922 84,205 


1'The Governments of Quebec and Ontario have not made agreements with the Federal Government. 
The payments for these Provinces under the first option would be: Quebec, $56,382,000 and $64,112,000; 
Ontario, $67,158,000 and $75,363,000. 


Under an offer ancillary to the Agreements, but which applies to all provinces, 
whether agreeing or not, the Federal Government will pay to the province one-half 
of the Federal corporation. income tax on income of corporations derived from 
generating and/or distributing to the public, electric energy, gas or steam where 
this is the main business of the corporation. 


Loans to Provinces.—During the fiscal years 1931-32 to 1940-41 certain loans 
were made by the Government of Canada to the governments of the western 
provinces for direct relief, agricultural relief, capital and ordinary governmental 
purposes. These loans were secured by interest-bearing treasury bills of the 
respective provinces, the rate being 3 p.c. since July 1, 1936. 


Under the provisions of the Western Provinces Treasury Bills and Natural 
Resources Settlement Act, 1947, the treasury bill indebtedness of the western 
provinces was adjusted and refunded as at July 1, 1947. This adjustment took 
into account the sum of $8,031,250 due by the Government to each of the Provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan in respect of the full and final settlement of all or 
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any claims against or liabilities of the Government of Canada in respect of the 
administration and control by the Government of the natural resources in those 
Provinces before the transfer thereof to the said two Provinces. Loans for 
capital and ordinary governmental purposes were refunded over a period of 
thirty years with interest payable annually at a rate of 23 p.c. Such loans, by 
provinces as at Mar. 31, 1948, were: Alberta, $7,585,750; British Columbia, 
$17,346,838; Manitoba, $13,855,101; Saskatchewan, $5,383,191. Loans for direct 
and agricultural relief under the terms of the settlement were reduced by one-half and 
the remaining indebtedness was to be refunded by the provinces without interest 
over a period of thirty years, as follows: Alberta, $5,297,500; British Columbia, 
$8,342,191; Manitoba, $5,439,675; Saskatchewan, $30,610,614. 


As at Mar. 31, 1948, the total treasury bill indebtedness was: Alberta, 
$12,883,250; British Columbia, $25,689,029; Manitoba, $19,294,776; Saskatchewan, 
$35,993,805. An additional indebtedness as at Mar. 31, 1948, by Saskatchewan 
of $8,707,469, representing outstanding loans in respect of 1938 seed grain loans 
guarantees, was not included in the 1947 settlement. 


Subsection 5.—National Debt 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,3869 as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. This was a 
comparatively small debt; it was incurred almost altogether for public works of 
general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways and the 
canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets, of the nation, 
or was expanded by the subsidizing of enterprises which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, the debt was incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Federal Government 
funded debt payable in London, England, being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, 
as against only $717,453 payable in Canada. 


From 1914 to 1920, the gross debt increased by almost $2,500,000,000 to a 
total of $3,042,000,000 due to heavy war and post-war expenditures, and while 
there was a slight reduction to a low point of $2,544,586,411 at Mar. 31, 1930, 
additional expenditures during the depression years resulted in a gross debt of 
$3,710,610,593 by Mar. 31, 1939. 


From 1939 to 1946 there was an increase of $15,249,235,590, incurred mainly 
for war purposes, bringing the total gross debt to $18,959,846,183 at the end of 
March, 1946. After deduction of active assets held by the Government, the net 
debt showed an increase of $10,268,846,095 during this period, amounting to 
$13,421,405,409 at the end.of March, 1946. At the end of March, 1948, total 
gross debt had been reduced to $17,197,348,981 and net debt to $12,371,636,893. 


The portion of the funded debt payable in foreign currencies decreased steadily 
and sharply during the war years, as was inevitable under conditions where almost 
the entire amount of Canada’s war financing was carried out through domestic 
operations. Of the total funded debt and treasury bills outstanding as at Mar. 31, 
1948, amounting to $15,957,382,593, less than 1-0 p.c. was payable outside of 
Canada: $9,324,772 payable in London and $198,000,000 in New York. 
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22.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1934-48 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1867-99 are given at pp. 775-776 of the 1942 Year Book; those for 1909-13 , 
at p. 944 of the 1945 edition; and those for 1914-33 at p. 972 of the 1947 edition. 


Increase : 
or nterest 
he Decrease Interest Received sea 
Year | Gross Debt | Active Assets| Net Debt ae of Paid from 7 
Capita!) Net Debt | on Debt | Active | Gooita 
pl During Assets Pl 
Year 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1934...| 3,141, 042,097 411,063, 957| 2,729,978, 141] 254-16 | 133,497,314] 139,725, 417/11, 148,231] 13.01 
1935...| 3,205,956,369| 359,845,411) 2,846,110, 958} 262-44 | 116,132,817] 138, 533, 202/10, 963,478] 12.77 
1936...| 3,431,944,027) 425,843,510) 3,006,100,517| 274-53 | 159,989,559] 134,549, 169/10, 614, 125} 12.29 
1937...| 3,542,521,139] 458,568,937) 3,083, 952,202) 279-22 | 77,851,685} 137,410, 345/11, 231,035] 12.44 
1938...| 3,540,237,614| 488,570,044] 3,101, 667,570) 278-13 17,715,368) 132; 117-422113 120, 523) 11385 
1939...| 3,710,610, 593 558,051,279} 3,152,559,314| 279-80 | 50,891,744] 127,995, 617/13, 163,015] 11.36 
1940...| 4,028,728, 606 757,468,959] 3,271,259, 647) 287-43 | 118,700,333] 129,315, 442/13, 393,432] 11.36 
1941...| 5,018, 928,037] 1,370, 236,588] 3, 648,691,449] 317-08 | 377,431,802) 139,178, 67014, 910,554} 12.10 
1942...| 6,648, 823,424) 2,603, 602,263) 4,045,221,161] 347-11 | 396,529,712] 155,017, 901/21, 748, 701) 13.30 
1943...| 9, 228,252,012) 3,045,402,911] 6,182, 849,101) 523-44 |2,137,627,940] 188,556, 249|41,242,2372) 15.96 
1944. ..}12,359, 123,230} 3,619,038,337| 8, 740,084,893] 729-86 |2,557,235,792| 242. 681, 180}48,281,3132| 20.27 
1945...}15, 712,181,527] 4,413, 819, 509/11, 298,362,018} 982-29 |2,558,277,125| 318, 994, 821/60,749,1862| 26.32 
1946...}18, 959, 846, 183] 5,538, 440, 734]138, 421, 405, 449]1,090-55 12,123 043,431] 409, 1384, 502/70,914,6262) 33.24 
1947...|17, 698,195, 740) 4,650, 439, 192}13, 047, 756, 548|1,037-02 | —373,648,901} 464,394, 876|69,438,8802| 36-91 
1948...]17, 197,348, 981] 4, 825, 712, 088)12, 371, 636, 893) 960-31 |—676,119,656] 455, 455, 204|75,799,912?) 35-35 


1 Based on the official estimates of population given at p. 139. 2 This amount represents return 
on investments, which includes interest on investments, profits of Bank of Canada and Central Mortgage 
Bank and other items. 


Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt operations 
carried out between 1914 and 1930 are dealt with at pp. 842-843 of the 1933 Year 
Book; those between 1931 and 1934 at pp. 905-907 of the 1934-35 Year Book; those 
of the fiscal years 1936 to 1946 in the respective Year Books for those years. 


Treasury Bills —During the past decade a market for short-term treasury bills 
that has proven highly satisfactory has been built up in Canada. Each issue, with 
two exceptions (where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), has been 
offered for public tender. Lists of treasury bills sold by public tender for the fiscal 
years ended 1934-46 appear in the respective Year Books beginning with the 1937 
edition. Details of the treasury bills issued in 1945-47 are given at the end of 
Table 23. Details of the issues in continuation of the list published at p. 778 of 
the 1942 Year Book may be obtained on request. 


23.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1947 


Nors.—Certain qualifications as to redemption prior to maturity govern most of these issues; they 
are explained fully in the ‘‘Public Accounts’’. 


Date The Amount — Annual 

3) yt,” Description Rate P bl of Loan Interest 

Maturity Beta Outstanding Charges 
p.c. $ cts. $ cts. 
1948—May 1 | Six-Month Notes.............. 8 Canada 200,000,000 00 | 1,250,000 00 
Afi 1 School Land Debentures....... 4 Canada 33,293,470 85 1,331,738 83 
Sept.. 1 | Six-Month Notes: ..........0.. 8 Canada 550,000;000 00 | 3,437,500 00 
Nov. 1 | Seventh Victory Loan, 1944.!.. 13 Canada 344, 267,000 00 6,024,672 50 
1949—Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940........... 31 Canada 49,987,650 00 | 1,624,598 63 
Nov. 1 | Eighth Victory Loan, 1945..... 13 Canada 267,800,000 00 | 4,686,500 00 
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23.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1947—concluded 


Date 
of 


1950—Feb. 


Mar. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


1951—Feb. 


Mar. 


June 


Nov. 


1952—Feb. 


Mar. 


Oct. 


1953—Mar. 
1954—Mar. 


1955—May 
June 
June 


1956—Nov. 
Nov. 


1957—May 


Nov. 


1958—June 


Sept. 
Nov. 


1959—Jan. 


Nov. 


1960—June 
Oct. 


1961—Jan. 
1962—Feb. 


1968—July 
Oct. 


1966—June 


Sept. 


Perpetual 


1948—Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
June 
June 


Sept. 


1950—June 


Payable in Canada 
Payable in New York 
Payable in London 


Maturity 


— — fosd feed ft —c f= je ft pet —_ _ et Rt pe oon — eS et 


15 


jh — —_ 


Description 


Pirst.War Loan, 1940...0. 2.0... 
SEOs OAs DONUS Mien. abies 
Ninth Victory Loan, 1945...... 


Four-Year Bonds 


Ce Cy 


Kirst War Loan, 1940)...0....... 
Export-Import Bank Loan..... 
First Victory Loan, 1941....... 


Refunding Loan, 1937 


First War Loan, 1940........... 
Export-Import Bank Loan..... 


Second War Loan, 1940 


Export-Import Bank Loan..... 


Second Victory Loan, 1942..... 
Registered Stock, 1934......... 
Loan of 1935, Dated Junel..... 
Loan of 1985, Dated Nov. 15... 


Third Victory Loan, 1942...... 


Canada Savings Bonds, Series I 


Fourth Victory Loan, 19438..... 


Canada Savings Bonds, Series II 


Ce Ci my OMe Ter) ce ia 


Fifth Victory Loan, 1943....... 
Conversion Loan, 1931......... 


Sixth Victory Loan, 1944....... 


Loan of 1930..... 


Treasury Bills 
Treasury Bills 
Treasury Bills 
Treasury Bills 
Treasury Bills 


Treasury Bills... 
Deposit Certificates 


Ce ee 


Paticery none ham Sed 


ey 


Oe was 2 2 0 cevew ss 


50) 6) 6) (0 6 leike.ce farale Joo 


Non-Interest Bearing Certifi- 


CHUES Pr tstosnaetes 


Refundable portion of personal 
income tax and excess profits 


tax (estimated) 


ee ee ee 


CC ed 


Rate 


Totals, Funded Debt and Treasury Bills 


Where 
Payable 


Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
New York 
Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
New York 
Canada 


New York 
Canada 


London 
Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
London 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
New York 


New York 
Canada 


London 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 


Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 


Be ee OH eee ewww meee eee ereneereeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 


ee 


eRe meme eee m ere meee seer eeereeeeeeereeeeeeseeereseeeses 


ary 


Amount 
of Loan 
Outstanding 


$ cts. 


50,000,000 00 
325,000,000 00 
335,690,000 00 
400,000,000 00 


50,250,000 00 
16,667,000 00 
649,969,592 50 
60,000,000 00 


50,500,000 00 
16,667,000 00 
324,945,700 00 
16,666,000 00 
676, 355,489 00 
3,854,446 18 
40,000,000 00 
55,000,000 00 


855,607,410 50 
391,015, 850 00 


1,111, 261,650 00 


263, 530, 150 00 


88,200,000 00 
2,613,504 07 
276,687,600 00 


1,197,324, 750 00 


289,693,300 00 


1, 165,300,350 00 


100,000,000 00 
48,000,000 00 


1,315, 639, 200 00 


2,856, 821 32 


1,295, 819,350 00 


54,703,000 00 


1,691,796, 700 00 


55,000,000 00 


75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
100,000,000 00 


303,215 04 


459, 248, 899 97 


225, 867,493 94 


15,498, 133,693 41 


Annual 
Interest 
Charges 


$ cts. 


1,625,000 00. 
4,875,000 00 
5, 874,575 00 
7,000,000 00 


1,625,000 00 

416,675 00 
19,306,027 50 
1,950,000 00 


1,625,000 00 ° 
416,675 00 
9,748,371 00 
416,650 00 
20,089,767 00 
125, 269 50 

1, 200,000 00 
1,650,000 00 


25,414,081 50 
10,752,935 88 


33,337,849 50 
7,247,079 12 


2,646,000 00 
104,540 16 
12,450,942 00 


35,919,742 50 
13,036,198 50 


34,959,010 50 
4,000,000 00 


1,560,000 00 
39,469,176 00 


92,846 69 
38, 874,580 50 


1,777,847 50 
50,753,901 00 


1,650,000 00 


307,500 00 
307,500 00 
307,500 00 
308, 250 00 
307,500 00 
308, 250 00 
625,000 00 


6,776,024 82 
419,593,276 13 


4,495,740 52 


15,957,382,593 38 [424,089,016 65 


$15, 750,057,821 81 
198,000,000 00 
9,324,771 57 


$15, 957,382,593 38 
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24._Federal Government Domestic and Other Loan Flotations, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948 


Yield 
Tiaras, Price to} at Issued Issued as Total 
Item Rp ‘t Govern-|Price to for Renewals or|| Amount 
ate | ment |Govern- Cash Conversions|| Issued 
ment 
p.c. $ p.c $ $ $ 
1947 
Treasury Notes— 
(Sold to Bank of Canada) 
Issue of Apr. 15, 19461-Sept. 1, 1946.... & | 100-00 | 0-625 - 350, 000, 000|| 350,000, 000 
Issue of Sept. 1, 1946-Mar. 1, 1947..... 2 | 100-00 | 0-625 - 606, 000, 000}} 606, 000, 000 
Issue of Mar. 1, 1947-Sept. 1, 1947..... 21 100-00 | 0-625 ~ 550,000, 000! 550,000, 000 
Totals; Lreasury INotes-s snc: snes os ~ ~ ~ - 1,506,000,000/1,506,000,000 
Four-Year Bonds— 
Issue of Nov. 1, 1946-Nov. 1, 1950 
Sold to Bank of Canada............. 12 | 100-75 1-56 - 237,950,000|| 237,950,000 
Sold to chartered banks............ 13 | 100-75 1-56 - 162,050,000} 162,050, 000 
Totals, Four-Year Bonds........... - - - ~ 400,000, 000}) 400, 000, 000 
Canada Savings Bonds, Series I (net)— 
(Sold to Public) 
Issue of Nov. 1, 1946-Nov. 1, 1956... 23 | 99-375 2-822] 483,416, 000 ~ 483,410, 000 
Grand Totals, 1947............ - - - 483,410, 000/1,906,000,000/2,389,410,000 
1948 
Treasury Notes— 
(Sold to Bank of Canada) 
Issue of May 1, 1947-Nov. 1, 1947.... $1 100-00 | 0-625 | 200,000,000 - 200, 000, 000 
Issue of Sept. 1, 1947—Mar. 1, 1948.... & | 100-00 | 0-625 - 550,000, 000) 550,000, 000 
Issue of Nov. 1, 1947-May 1, 1948.... 2 | 100-00 | 0-625 - 200, 000, 000|} 200,000, 000 
Issue of Mar, 1, 1948-Sept. 1, 1948... 2 | 100-00 | 0-625 - 550, 000, 000} 550, 000, 000 
Totals, Treasury Notes.:........:.. = = = 200, 000, 000} 1,300,000,000)!1,500,000,000 
Two-Year Bonds— 
Issue of Mar. 1, 1948-Mar. 1, 1950 
Sold to Bank of Canada............. 14 | 100-30 | 1-347 | 145,000,000 - 145, 000, 000 
Sold to chartered banks............ 14 | 100-30 | 1-347 | 180,000,000} - ~ 180, 000, 000 
Totals. Two-Year Bonds...:........ ~ ~ - 325,000, 000 - 325,000, 000 
Deposit Certificates— 
(Sold to Chartered Banks) |. 
Issue of Mar. 5, 1948-Sept. 3, 1948.... = | 100-00 | 0-625 | 100,000,000 - 100, 000, 000 
Three- to Five-Year Notes— 
(Sold to Export-Import Bank of 
Washington) 
Issue of Mar. 1, 1948-Mar. 1, 1951.... 233) 100-00 | 2-500 | 16,667,000 -. 16,667,0004 
Issue of Mar. 1, 1948—Mar. 1, 1952.... 24 | 100-00 |} 2-500 | 16,667,000 - 16,667,0004 
Issue of Mar. 1, 1948-Mar. 1, 1953.... 243] 100-00 | 2-500 | 16,666,000 - 16,666 ,0004 
Totals, Three- to Five-Year Notes.. ~ - - 50,000, 000 - 50,000,0004 
Canada Savings Bonds, Series II (net)— 
(Sold to Public) 
Issue of Nov. 1, 1947-Nov. 1, 1957... 23 | 99-375 2-822) 263,530, 150 - 263,530,150 


Grand Totals, 1948............ 


938,530, 150/1,300,000,000)/2,238,530,150 


1Tssue dated Mar. 31, 1946, sold to Bank of Canada on Apr. 15, 1946, at par and accrued interest. 
) i 3 In addition to the interest charge, the loan from the Export- 
Import Bank carries a commitment charge of 3 p.c. on the unutilized portion. 


2 Yield at price to public 2-75 p.c. 


States dollars. 


4 Payable in United © 
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Interest-Bearing Debt.—The interest-bearing debt of Canada has shown 
a sharp increase since 1939, amounting to $16,632,000,000 at Mar. 31, 1948, as 
compared with $3,658,000,000 on the same date of 1939. The average rate of 
interest on this debt continued downward during the war years, reaching the low 
point at Mar. 31, 1945 of 2-547 p.c. Slight increases in 1946, 1947 and 1948 were 
recorded, and the rate stood at 2-710 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1948. This is in contrast 
with the experience of the First World War, when the average interest rate on the 
direct debt of the nation rose from 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1913, to a high point of 
5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, interest on the public debt absorbed 
about 26 p.c. of total Government receipts. Interest on the debt now absorbs a 
smaller portion of revenues, amounting to 20-7 p.c. in the year ended Mar. 31, 1948. 


25.—Interest-Bearing Debt, Annual Interest Charges Thereon and Average 
Rates of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1934-48 


Nortz.—Statistics for the years 1913-33 are given at p. 977 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Annual Average Annual 
Bands NS eke oe Raping: Tapert ei Aver- 
% arges ate an on Savings ota age 
ae prsoesiut ss on Bonds, | on Bonds,| Deposits, Bank Interest- Fey Rate 
ae Debentures,| Deben- | Trust and | Deposits Bearing Char Bs of 
Bill y and tures, and Other and Debt! g Inter- 
be Treasury | Treasury} Funds Other est 

Bills Bills Funds 
$ $ p.c $ $ $ $ p.c 
1934...| 2,858,624, 524] 132,354,806] 4-630 | 154,137,868] 6,093,937 || 3,012,762,392] 138,448,748] 4-595 
1935...| 3,061,955, 821] 127,074,870} 4-150 | 171,554,957} 6,683,560 || 3, 233,510,778] 133,758,430] 4-136 
1936...] 3,265,314,332] 128,598,908} 3-938 | 196,197,897] 7,679,285 || 3,461, 512,229) 136,278,193] 3-937 
1937...| 3,337,358, 832] 125,093,381] 3-748 | 224,157,683} 8,798,557 || 3,561,516,515| 133, 891,938) 3-759 
1938...| 3,314,558,032] 117,062,907} 3-582 | 248,176,039] 9,771,812 || 3,562,734,071| 126,834,719] 3-560 
1939...| 3,385, 722,462] 119,198,476} 3-521 | 272,692,286} 9,879,428 || 3,658,414, 748] 129,077,904] 3-528 
1940...| 3,695, 705,919] 125,575,106] 3-398 | 288,066,211] 10,726,716 |] 3,983,772, 1380} 136,301,822) 3-421 
1941...| 4,372,007,319] 133,970,676] 3-064 | 317,332,308] 12,488,959 || 4,689,339,627| 146, 459,635] 3-123 
1942...] 5,865,280, 821] 170,218,719] 2-902 | 348,238,738] 138,522,857 || 6,208, 519,559} 183,741,576) 2-960 
1943...] 7,893,493,9502} 204,896,794] 2-596 | 377,869,660] 14,779,052 || 8,271,363,610| 219,675,846} 2-656 
1944. ..]10, 936,847,0682] 278,792,582) 2-549 | 415,629,678] 16,251,031 111,352,476, 746] 295,043,613] 2-599 
1945. ..|13, 983,763,575} 351,589,751} 2-514 | 458,079,901] 18,304,039 |114, 441,843, 476| 369,893,790! 2-547 
1946. ..|16, 807,177,765 | 436,223,927) 2-595. | 494,177,833] 19,517,520 |117, 301,355,598] 455,741,447) 2-634 
1947...|16, 541,900,182 | 437,853,818} 2-647 | 570,226,510] 22,538,419 |117, 112, 126,692) 460,392,237) 2-690 
1948...|15, 957,382,594] 424,089,017| 2-658 | 674,555,372| 26,625,452 116,631,937, 966| 450,714, 469| 2-710 


1 Includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury for sinking funds. 


portion of income tax and excess profits tax. 


2 Includes refundable 


Guaranteed Debt.—Besides the direct debt of the Federal Government, 


already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out of the 
guarantee of securities, by the Federal Government, of the railway lines that now 
form the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. 
Together with these are other small indirect obligations, originating in the Govern- 
ment’s guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of 
the bonds of the Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932, guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 11, 
1935, the guarantee [authorized by Sect. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act] of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered 
bank, came into force. This guarantee will require to be implemented ‘“‘in the 
event of the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, 
and if the Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’’. 
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For full details of other guarantees also outstanding at Mar. 31, 1948; see 
Schedule “‘V” to the ‘“‘Public Accounts” for 1948. 


26.—Guaranteed Debt of the Federal Government (Amounts Held by the Public), 
as at Mar. 31, 1934-48 


Norg.—Figures for the years 1914-23 are given at p. 837 of the 1943-44 Year Book; those for the years 
1924-33 at p. 978 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Riary ot Bs 4 
uaranteed ailways, anadian 
Y as to Guaranteed | National ee Other Bank of Total 
herd Principal as to Steam- snissione Guarantees Canada 
and Interest Only ships 
Interest 
$ $ $ $ rg va4§ $ 
1934....| 746,035,434 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,634,472 | 93,296,073! _ 1,086,573, 1211 
1935....| 740,117,976 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,601,481 | 104,525,860 | 149,028, 9022) 1,240,881, 361 
1936....| 747,366,632 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,576,481 96,044,370 | 188,202,917 || 1,278, 797, 542 
1937....] 756,163,072 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,565,595 | 14,836,167 | 194,275,314 || 1,212,447, 290 
1938....| 803,740,048 | 216, 207,142 9,400,006 | 21,260,595 | 18,399, 635%! 194,859,595 || 1,263, 867,015 
1939....| 838,658,616 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,200,338 | 87,617,198] 205,641,646 || 1,378,724, 940 
1940....| 837,708,753 | 216,207,141 | 9,400,000 | 21,163,338 | 68,430,115] 202,324,405 || 1,355, 233, 752 
1941....]| 836,398,498 | 117,072,699 | 9,400,000 | 21,145,182 | 121, 802,8173| 207,994, 267 || 1,313, 818, 463 
1942....] 755,223,525 | 33,075,010 | »9,400,000 | 21,143,182 | 1386,112,7993) 241,931,985 || 1,196,886, 501 
1943....| 675, 957, 496 10,505,683 | 9,400,000 | 21,046,682 | 90,604,364%| 260,983,307 || 1,068,497, 532 
1944....| 659,921,136 9,116,527 | 9,400,000 | 21,005,682 | 53,712,9583) 359,158,155 |) 1,112,314, 458 
1945....| 567,810, 980 8,495,920 | 9,400,000 | 20,958,182 | 84,729,879%| 422,029,434 || 1, 118,424,395 
1946....| 502,265, 560 8,358, 001 9,400,000 | 20,958, 182 9,188,294 | 518,135,599 || 1,068,305, 636 
1947....]| 528,505, 889 8, 309, 454 9,400,000 | 20,739, 182 14,724,473 | 536,264,805 || 1,117,948, 803 
1948....] 483, 502,968 8,304,100 | 9,400,000 | 20,739,182 | 20,631,122 | 519,211,261 || 1,061, 788, 633 


1 Unstated advances re wheat marketing are not included. 2Wirst year data recorded. 
3 The main item in this category is the guarantee of bank advances to the Canadian Wheat Board. Does 
not include indeterminate amounts and amounts not yet determined. 


Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance* 


In preparing this Section it has been possible to obtain from the provincial 
public accounts, statistics of provincial debt for 1946 as shown in Tables 31 to 34. 
However, since not all provinces have supplied information necessary to complete the 
revenue and expenditure tables for 1946, these data are available only up to 1945 as 
shown in Tables 27 to 30. Also the detailed classification of revenues and expend- 
itures for 1946 differs from that followed in previous years. Statistics on the new 
basis will be published in the 1950 Year Book. In the meantime reference should 
be made to reports published by the Public Finance Division of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments 


Tables 27, 28 and 29 present an over-all picture of Provincial Government 
finance by combining ordinary and capital account revenues and expenditures. 
These tables provide a more valid basis for comparison than those based on 
ordinary account alone because they eliminate interprovincial and inter-year in- 
comparabilities that arise through variations from province to province, and from 
year to year, in the type of expenditure capitalized. Since all expenditures, ordinary 
or capital, are included in the combined picture, amounts provided through ordinary 
account for debt retirement have been excluded to avoid duplication. Sinking fund 


* Revised under the direction of J. H. Lowther, Director, Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 


stated. 


Years referred to throughout this Section are fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31 of year 
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earnings are not included as revenue. The tables present the net cost of services 
to the provinces after the following revenues have been offset against the correspond- 
ing expenditures: shared cost contributions of other governments, institutional 
revenue and certain other sales of commodities and services, and interest revenue 
exclusive of sinking fund earnings. 


During the years 1940-45 Provincial Government revenues and expenditures 
reached very high levels. The combined net ordinary and capital revenues in 1945 
totalled $427,000,000 as compared with the 1944 total of $374,000,000, an increase 
of 14-4 p.c. The combined net ordinary and capital expenditures amounted to 
$383,000,000 as compared with $350,000,000 in 1944, an increase of 9:4 p.c. With 
the exception of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, surpluses were recorded 
by all provinces for 1945 and the total surplus amounted to over $44,000,000 
($56,000,000 in 19438 and $24,000,000 in 1944). Included in the total expenditures 
were capital account expenditures of more than $30,000,000, an increase of about 
16 p.c. over such expenditures in 1944. 


An examination of the details relating to both combined net ordinary and capital 
revenues and expenditures gives some insight into the factors contributing to the high 
levels reached in 1945. Liquor revenues increased over 1944 by 41-5 p.c., and 
gasoline tax revenues by 23-3 p.c. Increases in expenditures were chiefly accounted 
for by the following: highways, bridges and ferries, 22-4 p.c.; education, 13-6 p.c.; 
and public welfare, 12-5 p.c. It is interesting to note that debt charges, exclusive 
of debt retirement, decreased _by 3-0 p.c. 


There was only a slight change from the year 1944 in the relative importance of 
revenue sources. While in both years, 30 p.c. of the total net revenue was derived 
from taxes, 25 p.c. was from other governments (29 p.c. in 1944), and 23 p.c. from 
liquor control (19 p.c. in 1944). 


Expenditures on specific items were also made in just about the same ratios as in 
1944. Expenditures on public welfare represented 22 p.c. of the total (22 p.c. in 
1944); on highways, bridges and ferries, 20 p.c. (18 p.c. in 1944); on education, 19 p.c. 
(18 p.c. in 1944); and on debt charges, exclusive of debt retirement, 15 p.c. (17 p.c. in 
1944). 


Total net combined ordinary and capital revenues in 1945 amounted to $35.30 
per capita. Chief sources of revenue were: taxes, $10.64; other governments, $8.83; 
and liquor control, $8.23. Total net combined ordinary and capital expenditures, 
per capita, were $31.62. At the same time, the more important expenditure 
functions in per capita terms were: public welfare, $7.01; highways, bridges and 
ferriés, $6.47; education, $5.95; and debt charges, exclusive of debt retirement, 
$4.71. 


It should be noted that Tables 27, 28, 29 and 30 exclude cash collected and pay- 
ments and expenditures made re the Debt Reorganization Program of the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Alberta. 


Further statistical details are given in the report Financzal Statistics of Provincial 
Governments in Canada, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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27.—Net Combined Ordinary and Capital Revenues and Expenditures, 
by Provinces, 1945-45 


Revenues Expenditures! 


Province a er a eee eee 

1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
Princevodwardeislandso., pee oe ae « 2,6172 2,183 2,529 2,5462 2,769 BE BYR: 
Nigmvocopias Phocians aaa aiasinl- Pacts? 16, 937 17,810 19, 207 13, 429 15, 156 18, 401 
New rans wiehir s.s ti. crime sens tewt re ote 13,724 14, 246 15, 605 12,137 15, 901 17, 352 
QUOC: led sta sri Denis id MOR apt Ui rals tes sigs 99,997 | 108,281 | 117,236 94,701 | 107,928 110, 970 
OMT ATI ches, Soles PAS, 5 0 esl lola AME ol &, 0s one 117,483 | 115,712 | 132,911 | 102,292 | 113,486 124,777 
Wien topaltaectris. seen aascatens 0 Aaee 19, 995 21,325 24,199 14,465 | 14,572 16, 958 
SAS aL CHOWAM Sone lacy coe eeu Ne Gah eal: 30, 931 31,002 34, 992 20, 219 22,707 27, 851 
PEOMB foe then oes. ole fd einelcde Metis, Ogee ~ 25, 920 27,416 34,4903 19,890 22, 623 23, 4803 
ergy nl(igh Ore) hibeal ah: SMa eninge, Cen wae PIRI 39,019 40, 962 46, 057 30, 505 34,773 39, 505 

MOCAISis ten tic. cee oteeneas 366,623 | 373,937 | 427,226 || 310,184 | 349,915 382,617 

1 Exclusive of debt retirement. 2 Fifteen months, ’ Excludes cash collected and payments 


and expenditures re Debt Reorganization‘ Program. 


28.—Details of Net Combined Ordinary and Capital Revenues, 1945-45 


Item 1943 1944 1945 
$000 $000 $000 
Taxes— ; 

ATMUSEMEN ES oe sekte Sodas eae ae NUE eee eee 4,295 5, 729 6, 649 
Corporation: (arrears) i0sr ne eae tee Ee eee 632 762 903 
Gasoline s oun a. Ye careay hee aa eS Oe Eee eee ee 45,591 47, 083 58,075 
In¢omie:ol persons'\(Arrears) ke. gen an se eee ee ee ee 1,104 591 349 
Real property «acstens Gaston eee ae seers arene cee SAE ane Toate ois 6,576 6, 521 5, 613 
Reetatl sales cic oul eStock eaten ee oa een raga ere 17, 520 17, 856 20, 827 
Succession: dubies 2. issac ce Oe en ee SE) eB aoe 24, 402 23, 482 2a oN 
EOD ACCO Sais. ea. 5 eed Sig SEARS Ros Ta EE Rene 4,491 4,999 5, 636 
OPT ORES. Seek MeFek ie edie Sera at eae rn ce Oe red 3,790 4,156 5,539 
Motor-vehicle licences’. 3:2 asec a oe Oe 30, 472 30, 963 31, 800 
Other'licences; permitsiand feesi:, scene eee ee 9, 672 11,036 12, 426 
Publieidomainy dy) siccock cote cee ok oe ee ee ra 33, 466 35, 358 40, 6380 
iguor control sak oi. coe coe eet e Ca Et eee reer 64, 986 70, 436 99, 659 
Dominion of: Canada .5.ehaseeie eee aa eee ee 111, 578 107,368 105, 412 
Opler Tevenuecd® 65) a ees Poa, apo i aE aN Sn Ite Un . 8,048 7,597 8,491 
Totals. 5.534 (ue Sage ee ee 366, $23 373,934 427,226 


29.— Details of Net Combined Ordinary and Capital Expenditures, 1943-45 


Item 1943 1944 1945 

$’000 $000 $’000 
We S isla bron wg ae siete ice cae seat dco eRe Se Ee RE ep Salo 3, 199 4,167 
General government: %) 00". a8 oso Picea he Ree eee ; 18, 478 18, 598 20, 405 
Protection offpersons and property... eee on ae nen Geen ee 15, 358 16, 486 17,411 
Bishways; brid ges-and ferries \wcleke ce tee eee eee ee SOME 63,978 78, 306 

Public Welfare— 

EL GA LGI atts sicher te data hie eh yee ee ase ER NER Tener Re 6, 009 6,507 Fela), 
Asa DO URE etre 5 de A BR od ESE cutee fh ORE ee ee - 1,619 1,999 2,196 
Relietec230s aac oe eee a var an oe ee ne 3, 3386 3,375 3, 709 
Old age pensions and pensions for the blind..................e0 15, 547 18, 249 20,368 
Other publie welfare’: jo. s: sdsasks ong ase Ce eee 41,095 45, 330 51,382 
TEA NCREON gs Cel Made hos wen cee ee UFOS Efile Se A a ee 49, 619 63,375 71,978 
IA BriOul GUO ee Bettaces eae chats Ec, atk eee ee Sete ticeks 3 13, 107 15, 910 14, 064 
ee UDNE GOMAIN S505 hs tae ei ok hee Peas Ook ok ee Oe ee 17, 050 20, 499 23, 192 
Debt charvesid i oan iit aier ieks iets tr sho ace cae ee ee en ee 62,018 58, 746 56, 959 
CIGHOR ie caclatt ae atiaeus GAT tee ee oe in «hike A Oe ae ce eT 8, 780 13, 664 11, 248 
Dotalsé oi gasehastcee cies <2 3... Oa one eee a eee 310,184 349,915 382,617 


1 Exclusive of debt retirement. 
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30.—Gross Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for 

Their Respective Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1931 and in Each 
Year 1932-45. 

Norr.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 


Confederation, see the 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. For dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces 
end, see Table 33, p. 996. 


E ean d Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Year m5 

Revenue es Revenue a Revenue Bees Revenue Be ein 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
EO a ine eee 385,014} 406,236!) 525,824) 600,344; 451,076} 438,407) 1,632,032] 1,575,545 
TSB ieee ee. S68 ae 275,380} 261,276! 476, 445 494,582 607, 445 598,844} 3,191,779} 3,566,612 
boi 8 We ae Ea ee ee 274,047} 304,4861 661, 541 692, 538 612, 762 680,818} 3,457,144] 4,095,520 
TOOT ees otc o < 309, 445 315, 326} 1,090,230] 1,088,927) 1,031, 267 910,346] 4,563,432] 4,516,554 
190G reer ee cece 258,2352| 264,1351,2] 1,391, 629] 1,375, 588 887, 202 879,066} 5,340,167] 5,179,817 
AG Ler sts oa02 374,798] 398,490!) 1,625,653} 1,790,778) 1,347,077) 1,403,547) 7,032,745) 6,424,900 
TOLGIe occ ae 508,455} 453,1511) 2,165,338} 2,152,773) 1,580,419} 1,568,340] 9,647,984] 9,436, 687 
LOD Te ares 4. 769, 719 694,0421) 4, 586, 840) 4,678,146} 2,892,905] 3,482,512) 15,914,521] 14, 624, 088 
LODGis cee hee .ay sis: 832, 551 756,1141| 5,744,575) 6,327,043) 4,206, 853] 4,078,775) 27, 206,335] 26,401, 480 
AUS eS alle eee 1,149,570} 1,453,19i'| 8, 104, 602} 8,194,592] 5,980,914] 6, 761,420} 41, 630,620] 40, 854,245 
TOS Dene ON co 1,206, 026] 1,277,4011) 8, 874,095) 9,037,199] 6,495, 573) 6, 898, 263] 39,349, 193} 39, 933, 901 
g LEE Ts Rigs a Ae 1, 263,063} 1,392,2761] 8,013, 463] 9, 632,347] 5,691,138] 5,770, 207| 33,324, 760) 40,165, 668 
TOSa ei seaoe w ie oe 1,385,777] 1,656,9241| 8, 876, 506)10, 168, 838} 5,809,975] 6,434,035] 31,018,343] 36,612, 816 
1 oe Banc ee 1,535, 709] 1,912,0061)13,642,4103)14,540,0115! 6,486,481] 7,189,598] 35,195,579] 40,134, 814 
TG SGSE yates Se 1,718, 466] 1,743,1201|12, 841, 266]12, 689,548] 7,330,142) 7,755,111] 40,497,031] 42,420, 207 
1 DSF espe pce a hea 1, 830, 260} 1,951,0341/14, 101, 342/14, 038, 953] 9, 630,144) 9; 601,052] 47,924,840] 43,956,275 
OS Same etic 1,894,135] 1,974, 248]14, 870, 251|14, 724, 114/10, 551, 806]10; 492, 396] 56,303, 738} 53,295, 451 
TORO AE We sha 2,042,050) 2,196, 717|15, 069, 476/15, 268, 267/10, 529, 634)11, 404, 721] 64, 287,576] 59,399, 567 
MORO casacianishiai.c 2,030,366) 2, 152, 101)16, 443, 946/15, 497, 608)12, 459, 611)11, 921,467) 59, 153, 857] 66,441, 201 
NORE ee donee ea 1,970,000} 2,195, 000/16, 962, 000/15, 790, 000/12, 859, 000}12, 427, 000)72, 228, 0002) 68,598 ,0002 
LTS Sere eee 2,146,000°) 2,134,0005/18, 529, 000/17, 435, 000/13, 754, 000/12, 853, 000|110, 347,000} 91, 459, 000 
OA ee ee 2,278,000] 2,273, 000/20, 462, 000/17, 737, 000/16, 216, 000/15, 056, 000/114, 583, 000}101, 293, 000 
Uy SRR SS a 2,993,000} 2,972, 000)20, 957, 000}18, 039, 000/16, 773, 000/15, 029, 000/116, 856, 000/106, 180, 000 
BD reel ee Sea 2,564,000) 2, 907, 000}22, 526, 000/20, 252, 000)17, 875, 000)17, 318, 000)122, 308, 000}118, 306, 000 
POTD ER Sere 6 oes 2,904,000! 3, 203, 000/24, 367, 000/23, 187, 000}19, 454, 000/18, 981, 000/137, 617, 000)}122, 929, 000 

Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

IGWB = a Sa ae 2, 333, 180 1, 816, 784 —— _ _ — 

1 Rots} lease gael eng at 2,788, 747 2,592, 800 121, 867 226, 808 — — 

Oe Gein ae a eae 4,138,589 4,158,460 590, 484 664, 432 _— — 

LOOT ees, 52% 4, 466, 044 4, 038, 834 1,008, 653 988, 251 — —_ 
POOG tree cbs ot oss 7,149, 478 6, 720, 179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1, 441, 2583 1,364, 3523 
iO) Y Bh ene a eae aetsS 9,370, 834 9, 916, 934 4,454, 190 4,002, 826 2,699, 608 2,575, 145 
LOG sre es 52 13, 841, 339 12, 706, 333 5, 897, 807 6, 147, 780 4, 801, 064 5, 258, 756 
EE Se a 30, 411, 396 28, 579, 688 9, 358, 956 10, 063, 139 11, 789, 920 12, 151, 665 
iS BAC ha ee oa ae 52,039, 855 51, 251,781 10, 582, 537 10, 431, 652 13, 317,398 13, 212, 483 
ROR Keays Mees reer 54, 390, 0926 54, 846, 9946 13, 842, 511 14, 491, 673 14, 346,010 18, 202, 677 
BOSaM es Sede sce c 68, 999, 855 71,060, 654 15, 726, 641 15, 726, 641 13, 254, 871 19,075, 161 
MRE ee ee a 67, 800, 543 67,324, 118 13, 838, 339 15, 782, 904 16,177, 784 16, 756, 421 
EO peo ee S01 61, 426, 935 103, 578, 686 13, 966, 921 14, 003, 533 15, 585, 918 16,979, 911 
LEUNG aie Se et 30, 941, 9537 41,382, 6257 16, 092, 546 15, 933,111 15, 278, 905 18;.1153o00 
LOS Hen. 90, 321, 896 103, 664, 602 16, 415, 993 16, 294, 294 17, 838, 692 18, 890, 607 
NICE (esis ie tare 107, 088, 435 97,774, 496 17, 214, 854 16, 934, 472 18, 388, 857 19, 685, 392 
RUB OAEe eos Soke 105, 893, 469 101, 283, 751 18, 993, 927 18, 488, 738 20, 925, 237 21,112, 402. 
LISD eseciatelowanatoors 102, 839, 891 102,517,396 19, 058, 042 19, 058, 042 22, 867, 874 23, 238, 865 
DOB e i one shales 106, 384, 870 109, 618, 967 20, 223,411 20, 223,411 25,002, 817 25,006, 591 
oA a eee 131, 216, 000 116, 857, 000 23,514, 000 22, 306, 000 28, 756, 000 33, 203, 000 
2 ER TS eae sie 136, 022, 000 119, 530, 000 22,346, 000 19, 798, 000 30, 408, 000 27,817, 0008 
FE Be ee 132, 145, 000 114, 906, 000 23,186, 000 19, 386, 000 30, 615, 000 25,959, 000 
BAAS ee toes carole 3 141, 268, 000 128, 923, 000 24, 446, 000 20, 025, 000 37, 454, 000 27, 743, 0008 
[a ore ae eae 140, 627, 000 139, 503, 000 25, 669, 000 20, 641, 000 37,551, 000 29, 607, 0008 
LEE a ee ee 159, 665, 000 151, 729, 000 28, 259, 000 22, 628, 000 41,570,000 34, 810, 0008 


For footnotes, see end of table p. 994. 
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30.—Gross Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for 
Their Respective Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1931 and in Each 


Year 1932-45—concluded. 
Year Alberta British Columbia Totals for All Provinces 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 bey fa operat eee —_ _ 191, 8209 97,6929 5,518, 946 4,935,008 
LSS eens — _- 397, 035 378,779 7, 858, 698 8,119,701 
USOL Das cei. — = 959, 248 1, 032, 104 10, 693, 815 11, 628, 353 
TOOL ce ee — = 1, 605, 920 2, 287, 821 14,074,991 14, 146, 059 
190G eer 2288 5. 1, 425, 059 2 1, 485, 9142 3,044, 442 2,328, 126 Doe hae 21, 169, 868 
IQR 5e. Bore cts 3,309, 156 3, 437, 088 10, 492, 892 8,194, 803 40, 706, 948 38, 144,511 
BOUG ME Roe ie 5, 281, 695 6,018, 894 6, 291, 694 10, 083, 505 50,015, 795 53, 826, 219 
1 ied Le i 11, 086, 937 13,109, 304 15, 219, 264 15, 236, 931 102, 030,458 102, 569,515 
FOZ Gas io oe es 11, 912, 128 11, 894, 328 20, 608, 672 19, 829, 522 146, 450, 904 144, 183,178 
TOS as he 15, 710, 962 18,017, 544 23, 988, 199 27,931, 866 179, 143, 480 190, 754, 202 
LOS DMs Se ee: 13, 492, 430 18, 645, 481 25, 682, 892 32, 734, 453 193,081, 576 214, 389, 154 
JEST: aise Aen oe 15, 426, 265 17, 533, 786 23,030, 110 26, 169, 492 184, 868, 470 200, 527, 219 
LOSE cae ee 15,178, 607 17, 056, 639 22,618, 367 22,992,344 175, 867, 349 229,483,726 
1 At 6 che Cae eae 15, 790, 170 17,528,221 25, 603, 942 24, 439, 767 160, 567, 695 181, 175, 686 
W936 2ee ero ee. 16, 636, 652 18, 287, 450 29,016, 044 26, 396, 869 232, 616, 182 248, 141, 808 
LOS TA oes cos 20, 743, 046 20, 665, 193 31,575, 892 28, 886, 870 268, 497, 670 253, 443, 737 
OSS Muscat. 24,127,806 21,359, 739 84,395,477 31, 130, 578 287, 955, 846 273,861, 417 
1939 eee a. eros 24, 269, 817 21, 242, 625 35, 908, 899 34, 907, 898 296, 873, 259 289, 228, 598 
W940 Sse a52. sce. 24,410, 040 21,922,189 36, 417, 312 33,037,276 || 302,526,230 | 305,820,811 
NOLO ARNE oe ek 2 25, 956, 000 21,597,000 41, 850, 000 37,957,000 || 355,311,000 | 330,930,000 
LOS BAe craks 28, 104, 000 20, 845, 000 43, 135, 000 37,947,000 || 404,791,000 | 349,818,000 
1 Oe cent ee 28, 752, 000 21,312,000 44,148,000 | ~ 36,273,000 412, 385, 000 354, 195, 000 
LOSS Ry Seta: 30, 528, 000 22, 721, 000 44, 496, 000 37,158, 000 435, 771, 000 378, 790, 000 
YC eee 32, 560, 000 25, 002, 000 47, 295, 000 40,619,000 || 448,975,000 | 414,155,000 
1945 ee 40,651,000°} 28,034,000] 53,468,000 45,607,000 || 507,955,000 | 451,108,000 
1 Includes expenditure on capital account, which is not separable. 2 Nine months. 3 Four- 
teen months. 4 To facilitate interprovincial comparisons, the ordinary revenues and expenditures 


as shown in the various Public Accounts have been placed on a gross basis and certain adjustments made. 
For reconciliation with various Public Accounts see Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments in 
Canada for 1940 and subsequent years. Statistics for the years shown below rule are for fiscal years 
ended nearest Dec. 31 of year stated. 5 Fifteen months. 6 Exclusive of interest paid by 
Hydro and other commissions. 7 Five months. 8 Excludes $7,136,000 in 1941, $1,510,000 
in 1943, $16,878,000 in 1944 and $8,000 in 1945 implementing guarantees re Municipalities Seed Grain and 
Supply Act, 1937. ® Six months. 10 Excludes cash collected and payments and expenditures 
re Debt Reorganization Program. 


Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 


Total direct debt of all Provincial Governments amounted to $1,812,000,000 in 
1946 which was an increase over 1945 of $8,000,000. This increase was fairly general 
among the provinces, only Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta showing a decrease. 
Total direct and indirect debt increased moderately. 


Gross bonded debt, which amounted to $1,671,598,000 in 1946, represented an 
increase of $29,935,000 over the corresponding total for 1945. This is the first year 
since 1940 that provincial bonded debt has increased over the previous year’s total. 


Provincial Government bonds sold during 1946 were, in nearly all instances, 
payable in Canada only. This is indicative of a trend in currency of payment that 
has been increasingly apparent throughout and since the war years. 
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31.—Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial 
Governments, 1942-46 
Nore.—Figures are as at provincial fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31 of the years stated. Figures for 


1916-30 are given at p. 887 of the 1938 Year Book; for the years 1931-40 at p. 787 of the 1942 edition; for the 
year 1941 at p. 984 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Average Average Average Average 
Year peed Coupon Term of Bonded Coupon Term of 
Rate Issue Rate Issue 
Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 
$7000 p.c. yrs. $7000 p.c. yrs. 
ih: ARES 9 es ne 9 a 10, 568 4-02 11-9 100,911 3°99 19-3 
DOA ee onto siows Dok Ss Stee 10,518 3:97 11-7 100, 921 3°92 19-8 
DOES err ek aise oie sehe oto elas 10, 648 3-84 11-6 95, 875 3°92 20-2 
1 eo, ete OR ge > ee SES nr Se a 10, 023 3-80 12-7 96,547 3-88 20-0 
POA A eer eee Fat) cree 2, thoy Peelinso 3°59 13-0 105, 780 3-76 19-6 
New Brunswick Quebec 
$000 p.c. yrs. $000 p.c. yrs. 
POND etree Wee alan oie chee we 6 106, 505 4-16 18-1 396, 071 3-53 16-7 
MES eam ote 5 ce. de ore ciel 105, 033 4-12 18-3 386, 781 3°58 17-5 
DORA RRR Re ey Severs Cisse Calo 104, 828 4-07 18-1 406, 781 3-53 17-4 
LE LS see Tana EO RS SRR Bee ame . 112,284 3°95 17-6 412,811 3°47 17-3 
AGA G ea teen Sr SE ict Sep ete ieee 117,030 3-76 18-5 408,311 3-47 17°3 
Ontario Manitoba 
$7000 p.c. yIs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
Uh Oe Oe eae Boe eee 624, 2441 4-14 20-1 86, 545 4-61 24-7 
LOTS astenctewes nee ees wine wares 629, 1291 3:96 19-4 83, 775 4-50 24-3 
ee ee ee ay eee 611, 6201 3°93 19-3 79,630 4-43 24-0 
1 EU Oe Rae | ARERR ee ae 583, 3121 3:92 19-9 75,691 4-46 24-6 
DDG ROR Shiai cs (ois eBiete ae ooo 5 > 591, 2121 3°71 19-0 Tayeas 4-24 24-0 
Saskatchewan Alberta 
$000 p.c. yrs. $000 p.c. yrs. 
LE eee earns se ee Fo 126, 303 4-62 22-4 128, 123 4-89 26-4 
1G4S Os ot eae St emermcnie® 344 125, 245 . 4-54 21-9 127, 962 4-88 26-4 
1044 FNM Na teres ova cae 127,456 4-50 21-6 127,961 4-88 26-4 
GAD See ee een asia © are 119, 793 4-50 22-0 114, 600 3-47 23-4 
WOLO pert eens ok ease Aen 129,300 4-30 20-5 113, 130 3-47 Dork 
British Columbia Totals 
$000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
117,359 4-35 21-2 || 1,696, 629 4-12 20-1 
114, 918 4-34 21-4 1, 684, 282 4-05 20-0 
113, 403 4-22 21-3 1, 678, 202 4-00 19-9 
116, 602 4-19 21-3 1, 641, 663 3°86 19-8 
120, 069 3°94 21-7 1, 671, 598 3-73 19-7 


1 Including Railway Aid Certificates. 


32.—Total Gross Bonded'Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial 
Governments, by Currency of Payment, 1942-46 


Payable in— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

$’000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 
CESS EWC) 7h cain Sie hy ee MR cer Rc ra 964, 860 978,401 979,545 967,965 | 1,030,477 
London (England) only........... ae 45,681 45, 530 45,413 37,215 36,912 
London (England) and Canada... eae 27,477 25, 609 20, 214 16, 214 16,214 
Pony MIOTAC OILY. Se oe oe atec he one ccie SER ODE: 16, 025 19,519 33, 905 31,905 21,905 
Newman ork and Canada. of ¢ Rete y cis. aa% 371, 907 348, 835 355, 426 353, 205 Ban, LIT 
London (England), New York and Canada 265, 943 261,652 |. 238,963 230, 423 226, 237 
LSE ITE Se pa: Sap 1 RR aR i aan Sa eave ae 4,736 4,736 4,736 4,736 4,736 
UC ie La es es © Mae ae ay gee | 1,696,629 | 1,684,282 | 1,678,202 | 1,641,663 | 1,671,598 
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34.—Total Direct and Indirect Debt of Provincial Governments, 1943-46 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$7000 $000 $’000 $000 
Direct Debt 
Funded Debt— 
TES STEER AA ge gh REEL OEE i a he a 1,673,836 | 1,667,767 | 1,631,452 1 
DESHI Ne tets tiie). Sine cee bln se sy eeay Reon 10, 446 10, 435 10,211 1 
PEO tas SMINGEA MIC D bat. sculls one okie hah ols 1,684,282 |} 1,678,202 | 1,641,663 1,671,598 
MEER UIST RNC LOUEN See sie niece tie kee ne eS 182,079 223,197 195,062 226, 092 
NOG PEINO, DOD bitte. knicks) cekeoaciteeh ober 1,502, 203 1,455,005 | 1,446,601 1,445, 506 
Treasury Bills— 
Held py Dominion Of Canada... .. cass ose ose esos 166, 563 182, 871 178,074 1 
EBLE yaGENers).t crises aig os Ss oo Caine Aba So Biele ors 62, 108 56,099 32,075 1 
POIs wLreasurya bil ok i2..f iat vo fete Does ok 228, 671 238,970 210, 149 210, 542 
Savingsideposit)e:. fal noes Ls Mee. 41,560 45,771 48,448 62, 634 
POT DOLAL MROSUB Sia WN ay ee aati d PavtiataleG Gaetan « ie b7dss 9,032 25,790 5,611 
Superannuation and other deposits...............e000- 20,249 21,814 23,134 26,750 
ACCOR CSCEDENCIDUTEs. 0 dvi tatoo S ioe athe Ae Sess ecales 18,099 17,941 18, 238 18,535 
Accounts payble and other liabilities................. 15, 256 17,340 31,975 42,796 
Totals Direct Debt (less sinking funds)...... 1,827,213 | 1,805,873 | 1,804,335 1,812,374 
Indirect Debt 
(GnraranteedebOnaS ise sc tices cake ae asses nee ees fale < ole 148, 509 151,022 135, 134 1 
AGES Se SiMIGIB PHN S oe ee hd os earths Salo Rahs ses 5,550 6,370 4,627 1 
Net Guaranteed Bonds, etc........ see ner ee tar 142,959 144, 652 130, 507 125,366 
Loans under the Municipal Improvement Assistance 
ATT URE es Se oe eee OR rn aoe ee 5, 659 5,496 5,317 5,216 
Girananreodepank 1OANS: oo och Skin cet ache. caeaun 21,367 9,731 8,790 7,666 
Othenandirect lia bilitiesee2.3..a.0. «2 6 stots os ava cece nss 22,325 29,302 30, 935 35, 593 
Totals Indirect Debt (less sinking funds). ... 192,310 189,181 175,549 173,841 
TATA SE OAS sooo cesses nietssoteaensietrares 2,019,523 | 1,995,054 | 1,979,884 1,986,215 


1 Not available. 


Section 4.—Municipal Finance* 


Subsection 1.—The Organization and Growth of the Municipalities 
in Canada 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the several provinces 
have jurisdiction and control over their respective organizations of municipal govern- 
ment. While the main types of municipalities are common to most provinces there 
is little or no similarity from the standpoint of prerequisites to incorporation, either 
as to area or population. In fact, some provinces have no specified requirements 
in this regard. There are, nevertheless, two main divisions into which incorporated 
municipalities may be grouped—urban and rural—each of which displays more or 
less distinct characteristics. The former comprises the cities, towns and villages. 
The official designation of the municipalities in the rural group, however, varies 
widely as between provinces: Townships in Ontario; Districts in British Columbia; 
Municipal Districts in Alberta; Counties in New Brunswick; Municipalities in 
Nova Scotia; Parishes and Townships in Quebec; and Rural Municipalities in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


% 
* Revised under the d irection of J. H. Lowther, Director, Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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In 1946 there were 3,970 incorporated municipalities in Canda, as compared 
with 3,962 in 1945. The number of each different class or type of municipality, by 
provinces, for 1946 is shown in Table 35. 


It should be noted that the counties in Ontario and Quebec, which are incor- 
porated municipalities, are comprised of local towns or villages and rural munici- 
palities, situated therein, which provide the necessary funds for the service falling 
within the scope of county administration. There are also counties in the Provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but these are basically the same as rural 
municipalities in the other provinces. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, there are areas 
very similar to rural municipalities except that they enjoy a lesser degree of local 
services and are not self-governing. These are called Improvement Districts. The 
Provincial Governments administer the services provided in these areas and also levy 
and collect the necessary taxes. A 1943 amendment to the Ontario Municipal Act 
provides for the erection of Improvement Districts governed by a board of trustees 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Local Government Districts 
Act, 1944, of Manitoba, authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to incor- 
porate unorganized or disorganized territory and appoint administrators and a 
general supervisor. 


35.—Municipalities, Classified by Provinces, 1946, with Totals for 1943-45 


Nortre.—See text immediately preceding this table for interpretation of the statistics. 


Total Total 
. ws "ae? Total Local . Encor- 
Province Cities Towns | Villages Crt Rural Manic Counties porated 
aS unici- 
palities palities 
No No No No No. No No No 
Prince Edward 
slantle i. oe: 1 a Nil 8 Nil 8 Nil 8 
Nova Scotia...... 2 42 ) 44 24 68 sf 68 
New Brunswick... 3 19 2 24 15 39 ss 39 
Quebectss et 26 115 315 456 1,071 15020 76 1, 603 
Ontario eee. e- 28 146 156 330 571 901 38 939 
Manitoba:........ 4 31 24 59 115! 174 Nil 174 
Saskatchewan..... 8 83 395 486 303 789 ss 789 
Albertanyee, dee: tf 54 134 195 60 255 Ly 255 
British Columbia.. 34 Nil 33 67 28 95 MH 95 
Totals, 1946..... 113 497 1,059 1,669 2,187 3,856 114 3,970 
45. 113 494 1,064 1,671 2177 3,848 114 3,962 
1944..... 112 494 1,057 1,663 2,177 3,840 114 3,954 
194350. 111 494. 1,052 1,657 2,225 3,882 114 3,996 


1JTneludes five self-governing units known as ‘‘suburban municipalities’’. 


On the basis of the 1941 Census, over 10,689,000 persons or 93 p.c. of the popula- 
tion of the nine provinces, were in incorporated municipalities. Table 36, showing 
the comparable situation for each province, gives an indication of the development 
of self-government from the standpoint of the local population. The 800,000 
persons excluded from the population in incorporated municipalities on this basis 
are comprised of those on Indian Reserves and in areas that have not yet reached 
the stage of development where self-government is felt necessary or desirable. 


ie, is 
rie 
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36.—Population of Incorporated Municipalities, by Provinces, 1941 


aries . ial dah a of ; Oe pee 
F ota ncorporate unicipalities unicipal 
Province Population |}—————-_____—_——__] _ to Total 
Urban Rural Total Population 
No No No. No 
Poneachawara Islandia.) .eeces As 95, 047 24,340 Nil 24,340 25-6 
Ais CPIM U LSD e ns mack ois eiics, Sets ccahcioe AO LRCS © 577, 962 267,540 308, 304 575, 844 99-6 
Pema WION. oes eae aca cwee cies 457,401 143, 423 312,153 455,576 99-6 
ROMOMIORIE SA cast in arcs eae Gn Sela tae ea 3,331,882 | 2,109,684 | 1,137,519 | 3,247,203 97-5 
RV reAT aie a Cite Wi ae tha) Scien ober Merdin 37814000 | 2,008,000 1,316,133 | 3,654,766 96-5 
MIAN TBO ebay eras cae te nschas ia: ave carete speeds nc 729, 744 321, 873 344, 648 666, 521 91-3 
DARA Qhe wan coee aie ote oc onk feline Cee 895, 992 295, 146 528, 532 823, 678 91-9 
TAU ES ig gates Rees ee ee aoe ene ate wet 796, 169 306, 586 321,219 627, 805 78-9 
BS ribiptaG OlUm Obras cehtet crs so heies =o ales & 817, 861 443,394 170, 269 613, 663 75-0 
CR GIRIS ORG Aire. er enies nee tee 11,489,713 | 6,250,619 | 4,438,777 | 10,689,396 93-0 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Assessed Valuations 


The revenue resources of municipalities are limited generally to direct taxation, 
based on assessed valuations of real and other types of property. The assessment 
of personal property has had its ups and downs particularly in the Prairie Provinces. 
The Maritime Provinces, Manitoba and Alberta are the only provinces at the present 
time in which municipalities assess and tax personal property. In Alberta in 1946 
there was an increase in the use of this basis for tax revenue by villages 
while in Manitoba it is used generally by all classes of municipalities, except cities. 
Aside from real property, the next important type of valuation for taxation purposes 
is business assessment, although not all provinces assess for business purposes sepa- 
rately and distinctly from real property valuations. A variation of methods, 
schedules and rates exists not only between provinces but also between munici- 
palities within the same province. Some municipalities use the rental basis, others 
the value of floor space occupied and still others the capital value of the premises 
occupied. Most of the provinces have other miscellaneous types of assessment, the 
general nature of which will be noted from the footnotes to Table 37. It will also 
be noted that income assessment, which formerly was employed in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick only, disappeared in 1948. This is a result of the operation of the 
Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements whereby the provinces and municipalities 
abandoned the income-tax field for the duration of the War and a limited period 
thereafter, so as to leave it open to the Federal Treasury. 


It should be noted that the figures in Table 37 are not entirely comparable, on 
an interprovincial basis, from the standpoint of relative values of properties taxable 
for municipal purposes. Each province operates under its own assessment laws, 
which are not all similar, either in application or in effect. For instance, in British 
Columbia cities and municipal districts, improvements cannot be taxed on a value in 
excess of 75 p.c. of taxable values or in excess of 50 p.c. of taxable values in villages; 
the values actually taxed in 1946 ranged from nil to 75 p.c. In the majority of 
cases, improvements were assessed for tax purposes at 50 p.c. of taxable values, but 
for all municipalities the total improvements actually taxed represented approxi- 
mately 47-7 p.c. of total taxable values. It should also be noted that Table 37 does 


not include assessed valuations in Improvement Districts for either Saskatchewan 
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or Alberta. 


In Saskatchewan these amounted to $29,998,740, $28,598,170, $27,327,- 


995, and $26,874,190, and in Alberta to $69,222,473, $61,016,330, $63,171,742, and 


$62,753,779 in 1948, 1944, 1945 and 1946, respectively. 


In addition there are other 


intra-provincial inconsistencies between municipalities which, in turn, further affect 


interprovincial comparisons. 


These may be said to be due to the lack of integrated 


municipal assessment systems and uniform standards for establishing values on a 
province-wide basis, under the direction and control of a central authority. Some 
provinces, however, have made considerable progress along these lines in recent 
years, as in the case of Saskatchewan, the results of which are referred to in the text 
following Table 37. 


Province 
and Year 


37.—Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Provinces, 1943-46 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 


Other! 


Total 


$ 


14, 8382, 094 
14, 640, 054 
14, §64, 983 
15, 487, 167 


184, 125, 488 
187, 904,013 
193,619, 866 
199,040,291 


bes 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Real Personal : 

Property Property Business 

$ $ $ 

10,596, 974 4,235,120 — 

10, 467, 726 4,172,328 — 

10, 623, 217 4,241,766 — 

10, 984, 447 .4, 502,720 — 
146,795, 972 25, 213,006 8,497,785 
148, 691,531 25, 466, 512 9,872,785 
152,778, 340 26, 674, 666 10, 206, 195 
157, 154, 637 28,015, 764 - 10,153,105 
121, 698, 829 15,678, 211 9,454, 0853 
127, 220, 640 16,548, 973 15, 396, 6043 
146, 980, 050 21,229,398 16,196, 1143 
172, 481, 970 25, 603, 181 17, 628, 2103 

2,774, 973, 5408 — 262,665, 4818 
2,796,478, 4788 — 266,342, 1628 
2, 836, 780, 212 — 272,281, 909 
2, 890, 673, 352 — 282,781,011 
426, 645, 939 5, 458, 760 11,364, 048 
428, 936, 654 5,357, 925 11,498,477 
434, 656, 903 5,426,310 11, 768, 128 
445, 388, 274 5,655, 410 12,442,215 
828, 873, 155 — 36, 894, 640 
789, 010, 569 — 38, 501, 071 
782,673,415 — 39, 278, 142 
782, 937, 261 — 40,073, 658 
470, 646, 366 3,559, 516 IDI Oye 
485, 650, 854 8, 835, 584 12,313,699 
496, 660, 321 10, 384, 400 12, 227,048 
516, 607, 849 13, 026, 153 13, 120, 380 


146, 831, 125 
159, 166, 217 
184, 405, 562 
215, 663,361 


2,301, 613, 3385 

2,348,734, 5456 

2,436,210, 8845 
7 


20, 457, 536 8}3, 062, 227, 526 


3, 806, 563 
3,693, 653 
3, 147,230 
3,297,738 


3,066, 176, 684 
3,109, 062, 121 
3,173, 454, 363 


443, 468, 747 
445,793,056 
451,851,341 
463, 485, 899 


866, 165, 870 
828, 035, 057 
822,477, 823 
$23, 552, 471 


489, 297, 552 
510, 493, 790 
522,418,999 
546,052, 120 


Total 
Exemptions 


$ 


5,765, 500 
5,765, 50) 
6,174, 500 


6, 101, 500 


71,105, 886 
86,406, 901 
92,492,075 


93,799, 064 


PP 


$36, 599, 825 6 

839, 704, 322 6 

834, 183, 9966 
7 


428, 846,000 9 
433,985, 0009 
440, 533, 0009 


440,985, 0009 


160, 033, 765 
160, 724, 099 
159, 756, 368 


159, 400, 109 


4 
4 


93, 565, 542 


98,992,996 


52, 599,52810 
78,330, 720 
66,787, 105 
65,334, 428 
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37.—Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Provinces, 1943-46—concluded 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 


Fyhiows Daal saa ; - eR Aeon is aeiatianinnan, Total 
an ear ea ersona : Exemptions 
Property Property Business Other Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
B.C.— 
TN Seat ee 398,263,76211 — — — 398, 263, 762 413,604,03012 
itty. ae rae 407,461,787 = — — 407,461,787 427,996,79 412 
POADGS. wees 420,156, 13811 ~- — _ 420,156,138 414,560,61312 
HOE Bi east. ects 448 357,276. — — — 448,357,276 433,520,31912 
Totals— : ot 
gS oa BAR Sora 5,178, 494,5378| 54,144,6135) 340,161,1468} 28,230,899 |7,996,825,502 | 1,968,554,534 13 
LAA ese eRe s- 2 5,193,918,2398|  60,381,3228| 353,924,7988 8,090,255 |7,953,405,203 | 2,032,913,336 13 
se Leen 5, 281,308,596 67,956,540 | 361,957,536 7,634,161 |8,155,067,717 | 2,108,053,199 13 
SAG eho tree 7 7 7 7 7 7 


1 Includes the following: N.S.—Household Tax; Que.—Miscellaneous Stock-in-Trade, Tenants Tax, eé al, 
not specified; Ont.—Income of Corporations derived from interest earnings on investments discontinued 
in 1944; Sask.—Special franchise; Alta.—Franchise and Other Special. 2 Includes estimated values 
for some municipalities, also total exemptions incomplete. 3 Includes some other types of valuations 
not specified. 4 Not available from published reports. 5 Detail not available. 6 Includes 
temporary exemptions: $76,494,294 (1943); $61,283,443 (1944) and $43,932,563 (1945). 7 At time of 
publication 1946 figures for Quebec were not available. 8 Does not cross-add to total; complete infor- 
mation for some municipalities not available. 2 Cities only; exemptions for other municipalities not 
published. 10 Cities, with exception of Drumheller; exemptions for other municipalities not published. 
11 Includes $184,383,801 (1943), $192,542,560 (1944), $201,269,083 (1945) and $223,651,933 (1946) valuation of 
improvements, the total value of which was $412,707,744 (1948), $485,017,282 (1944), $433,581,311 (1945) and 
$468 844,049 (1946), and the maximum value at which they could be taxed was $257,964,422 (1943), $274,063,- 
5U7 (1944), $271,071,473 (1945) and $292,353,568 (1946). 12 Consists of $185,280,087 (1943), $185,522,072 
(1944), $182,248,385 (1945) and $188,328,203 (1946) valuation of exempted properties, and $228,323,943 (1943) 
$242 474,722 (1944) $232,312,228 (1945) and $245,192,116 (1946) exemptions of taxable improvements as 
referred to in footnote 11. 13 See footnotes 4, 6, 9, 10 and 12. 


While complete figures for tax-exempt properties are not available for each 
province, it will be noted from the information given that these have assumed 
relatively high proportions. Most provinces have shown consistent increases in 
taxable assessed valuations which may be attributed largely to the stimulus to 
business and industry in general, arising from the War. Saskatchewan, however, 
showed a reduction in total valuations up to 1945. This was the result of a 
province-wide plan of re-assessment of rural municipalities by the Department of 
Municipal Affairs and is “‘the first occasion in Canada where an assessment system 
of such extensive proportions has ever been undertaken’’.* 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxation 


Table 38 shows, by provinces, the taxes levied by municipalities in comparison 
with collections in 1943, 1944, 1945 and 1946, and the total taxes outstanding at 
the end of those years. While these figures are as nearly comparable as may be 
obtained from existing published reports, they nevertheless reflect some inconsis- 
tencies due particularly to interprovincial variations in the division of responsibility 
for tax administration between municipalities and school authorities. In some 
instances school taxes are not included in the municipal levies. In Prince Edward 
Island, two only of the eight incorporated municipalities have their own individual 
school districts and levy and collect the school taxes. In Nova Scotia prior to 1943, 
and in New Brunswick prior to 1944, cities, towns and villages only levied and 


* Annual report of the Department of Municipal Affairs of the Province of Saskatchewan for the fiscal 
year ended Apr. 30, 1941. 
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collected the school taxes. Hence the figures shown for these provinces are, 
generally speaking, exclusive of rural school taxes, particulars of which are not 
available from published reports. Commencing with 19438, however, under a pro- 
gram for establishing larger school units in Nova Scotia, some municipalities have 
been levying and collecting the school taxes for and on behalf of the rural school 
boards situated therein. A similar program has also been inaugurated in New 
Brunswick, so that more complete figures are now available as the larger school 
units are gradually established. Prior to 1948, the figures for Alberta were incom- 
plete because municipal taxes did not include certain school and hospital levies, 
which were not collected by the municipal unit or were regarded as “‘trust”’ taxes. In 
Quebec, while school taxes, with few exceptions, are levied and collected by the 
school corporations which function independently of municipal authorities, they are, 
nevertheless, included in this tabulation for purposes of greater interprovincial com- 
parability. It will therefore be apparent from the foregoing that the figures in 
Table 38, except in the case of Quebec, represent only the amount of tax levies, 
collections and arrears of the municipalities, and include school taxes only to the 
extent that such are also levied and collected by the municipalities for and on behalf 
of local school authorities. Taxes for schools outside incorporated municipal 
organizations are not included. 


38.—Municipal Taxation, by Provinces, 1943-46 


Norre.—See text on p. 1001 for limitations on comparability of statistics in this table. 


Total Taxes 


Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Arrears | Receivable,| Property | Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
ieee as ee for Taxes Gio our, ss eee ack 
.C.0 rrears Oro 
Total Levy Total hers 
$ $ $ $ $ 
P.E. Island!— 
G4 rene ser re ee ets oe 339, 632 344,677 | 101-5 152,766 2 152,766 | 45-0 
Yvon eee a 301,200 334, 713 99-3 150,712 2 150,712 | 44-7 
TAGS 1/4 SBR Geo Gea ae 377, 487 379,576 | 100-6 146, 975 2 146,975 | 38-9 
LOS Gees Phe es 393,791 403, 666 102-5 132, 449 2 132,449 33-6 
Nova Scotia— 
IY 8) ace eae ve are 9,084,299 | 9,446,146 | 104-0 | 4,606,728 304,148 | 4,910,876 54-1 
O44 ENN een n ss meee ace 9,584,165 9,750, 605 101-7 3,771, 845 257, 623 4,029,468 42-0 
LOAD Re ee ode ee 10,046,450 | 10,216,800 101-7 3,386, 493 232,897 3,619,390 36-0 
T94G SEs SORE a 10,705,668 | 10,635,395 99-3 3,221,907 204, 500 3,432,337 32>) 
New Brunswick— 

AS Ree arate ek a ees 5,082, 8123} 5,462,6163| 107-5 | 3,925,587 2 3,925, 587 77-2 
104g cae ate 5,377,1953| 5,514,2723| 102-5 | 3,526,083 2 3,526, 083 65-6 
19435 See 6,708,8553) 6,545,2643} 97-6 | 3,375,399 2 3,375,399 50°3 
LOAG MER are ac hraro ee 7,350,4073} 7,350,0873} 99-3 | 3,040,178 2 3,040,178 41-4 

Quebec— 
POSS ee ae eee 75,906,155 | 77,519,824 102-1 | 26,080,874 | 16,564,0084! 42,644, 882 56-2 
LEE F ig Pees Ceti cho ays ee 74,428,078 | 31,008, 7595 91-85) 19,553,478 | 14,756,4564) 34,309, 934 46-1 
194 De eee ae oe 81,066,353 6 6 17,875,172 | 12,836,487 | 30,711,659 37-9 
LOAGN Soh wees coe: 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Ontario— 
UUs pela Sy Pear p ater «8 111,546,480 |114, 331,179 102-5 | 17,002,865 | 12,872,522 | 29,875,387 26-8 
LOSS PER EW Sen tee 111,380,748 |114, 4385, 002 102-7 | 18,977,678 | 13,422,460 | 27,400,138 24-6 
LOSDE Es chores Penrose 108,162,977 |110, 003,248 101-:7-} 11, 722,,272' | 11,430,367 | 23,152,639 21-4 
L4G Tes vein aes ake 117,628,950 (117, 925,376 100-3 | 11,115,210 | 8,033,594 | 19,148, 804 16:3 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


= 
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38.—Municipal Taxation, by Provinces, 1943-46—concluded 


Total Taxes 
Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Arrears |Receivable,| Property | Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
ee ere ae: ao for Taxes Fear AT ees aap 
.C.0 rrears .C. of 
Total Levy Total love 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
1 ee ee See ee 18,153,785 | 20,649,835 | 1138-7 | 5,668,862 | 14,459,245 | 20,128,107 | 110-9 
OO cag yee aan Pp eee 18,884,541 | 21,162,059 | 112-1] 4,502,178 | 7,408,2457) 11,910,4237) 63-1 
POA RAR rt ce tcee ster als 19,907,359 | 21,666,411 | 108-8 | 38,729,976 | 6,711,043 | 10,441,019 52-4 
UR crore ataieas chore’ 21,850,851 | 24,078,551 110-2 | 3,321,263 | 5,875,686 | 9,196,949 42-1 
Saskatchewan—® 

Ossie r Seek, its «aes 22,097,720 | 29,917,214 | 135-4 | 29,216,503 | 16,515,146 | 45,731,649 | 207-0 
ey Oe Sake 23,131,386 | 32,758,402 | 141-6 | 19,075,183 | 14,381,610 | 33,456,793 | 144-6 
TOSS re ere eee ee ae 24,472,774 | 26,771,259 | 109-4 | 14,381,434 | 13,164,621 | 27,546,055 | 112-6 
IOAGE. peters. cr cre cis 26,778,439 | 27,825,445 | 103-9 | 11,309,019 |.11,272,746 | 22,581,765 84-3 

Alberta—® 
LS ee, ea tal eS Sree ed 17,183,306 | 20,503,890 | 119-3 | 13,852,468 | 15,504,143 | 29,356,611 170-8 
AAs Bree oe ole caster: 18,491,338 | 21,883,999 | 118-3 | 11,488,855 | 14,817,596 | 26,306, 451 142-3 
Ta eases Meta are shear 20,126,704 | 21,982,639 | 109-2 | 9,753,560 | 13,162,366 | 22,915,926 | 113-8 
OAC SAL iia ® erect 23,290,792 | 24,633,528 | 105-8 | 6,748,050 | 12,833,210 | 19,581,260 84-1 
British Columbia— 
OU eer thao teksts Cais here 19,302,324 | 20,020,366 | 103-7 | 38,004,761 | 13,046,087 | 16,050,848 83-2 
TOAAN res aettes ee ts 19,788,620 | 20,339,931 102-8 | 2,118,136 | 11,548,982 | 13,667,118 69-1 
ORD RS Birah oh ee es ee 20,824,066 | 21,144,607 101-5 1,760,416 | 10,351,989 | 12,112,405 58-2 
DOT ere es Srna 22,623,665 | 22,684,018 | 100-3 | 1,613,434 | 8,207,688 | 9,821,122 43-4 
Totals— 

1OdS oe ear he cae 278,696,513 |298,195,7479| 107-09)103,511,414 | 89,265,299 9)192,776, 713 69-2 

rE ee a ee ee 281,403,304 |257,187,7429| 109-29) 78,164,148 | 76,592,972 9|154, 757,120 55-0 

dae ar ata ee eee 291,693,025 6 6 66,131,697 | 67,889,770 |134,021,467 45-9 

RLS CHa Se eee ee 6 8 6 6 6 6 6 

1 Includes estimates in some instances as actual figures are not available. 2 Not reported sepa- 

rately. 3 Excludes $1,266,087 in 1943, $1,328,914 in 1944, $1,363,007 in 1945 and $1,366,821 in 1946 com- 
pensation through Provincial Government for loss of income tax (see pp. 1008). 4 Cities and 
towns only. 5 Excludes cities and towns. 6 At time of publication figures for Quebec were not 
available. 7 Reduction from 1943 accounted for by write-off of tax titles for city of Winnipeg. 
8 Includes certain provincial and other special taxes (see text following this table), but excludes taxes in 
Improvement Districts. 9 See notes applying to the provinces. 


Because of these inconsistencies and the fact also that there are considerable 
differences in the division of responsibility for services between the Provincial 
Governments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution should be exercised 
in using these figures as a basis for interprovincial comparisons of the relative burden 
of municipal taxation. Also, in Saskatchewan and Alberta, municipalities are 
required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of the Provincial Government and for 
other special purposes for which there is no comparable situation in other provinces. 
The amounts of such taxes included in the municipal levies in these two provinces, 
are as follows:— . 


Item 1943 1944 1946 1946 
$ $ $ $ 

Saskatchewan— 

Public Revenue Taxes (Provincial).... 1,718, 209 1,650,131 1,621, 273 1,661, 667 

Telephone and Hail Taxes............ 1,652,003 2, 208, 942 2,366, 483 2,106, 250 

Totals, Saskatchewan............. 3,010, 212 3, 859, 073 3, 987, 756 3, 767, 917 
Alberta— 

Social Services, Educational and Wild 


Lands Taxes (Provincial) ........... 983, 286 1,010,475 1, 033, 456 1,009, 951 
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There has been only a slow steady rise in the trend of municipal tax levies in 
Canada in the years 1943-46. While most provinces show increases, this does not 
necessarily mean an increased burden on the individual taxpayer in all instances, 
but is more the result, in part at least, of the increases reflected in assessed valuations. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the increases are, to a considerable extent, due 
to the establishment “of larger school units previously referred to in this Section, 
whereby some municipalities are now levying certain taxes which formerly were 
levied by rural school boards. Tax collections continued high in relation to total 
levies; this, in recent years, has resulted in substantial reductions in the amount of 
unpaid taxes ‘outstanding ‘although these are still relatively high in most provinces. 
The situation for different classes of municipalities will, of course, vary considerably. 
Reference has heretofore been made to the Improvement Districts in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta which, although not incorporated municipalities, are nevertheless main- 
tained by the Provincial Governments more or less as self-sustaining areas on the 
same basis. Taxation figures for these Districts are excluded from Table 38 but by 
reason of the special significance attached to them in relation to municipal organi- 
zation in these provinces, and the’fact that they.may become incorporated, or part 
of existing municipalities at some future date, the corresponding information with 
regard to them is shown in Table 39. 


39.—Taxation in Improvement Districts of Saskatchewan and’Alberta, 1943-46 


Total Taxes 


Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Arrears |Receivable,} Property | Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
Were ar BE riots for Taxes Ra KE ec, ee 
.C.0 rears .C.0 
Total Levy Total lens 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan—! 

Sean a Et nten Rai 641,380 807,927 | 126-0 | 1,554,204 185,338 | 1,739,542 | 271-2 
AAR ee oiciote skates tetera retire 613,981 787, 801 128-3 1,279, 027 2 1,279,027 208-3 
OAD aac eee es 511, 947 537,908 | 105-1 | 1,137,871 224,829 | 1,362,700 | 266-2 
ORG erat peccihi ore ieee 686, 023 716,446 | 104-4] 1,202,423 233,457 | 1,485,880 | 209-3 

Alberta— 
1945S Mere. See. oe 1,966,296 | 2,284,376 | 116-2] 4,553,510 4 4,553,510 | 231-6 
2° SOE Vee eee Sor 1,383,922 | 1,782,895 | 125-2} 3,790,050 4 3,790,050 | 273-9 
NOB DER nctoats. nates eae 1,524, 539 1,611,255 105-7 3,891, 080 4 3,891, 080 255-2 
OY line eene a coee cise 1,944,378 | 2,314,184 | 119-0] 3,408,445 4 3,408,445 | 175-3 
Totals— 
WOES Se eects ones 2,607,676 | 3,092,303 | 118-6 | 6,107,714 185,338 | 6,293,052 | 241-3 
IE RRA ee ae eee 1,997,903 | 2,520,696 | 126-2 | 5,069,077 4 5,069,077 | 253-7 
OED mercer scree aes 2,036,486 | 2,149,163 | 105-5 | 5,028,951 224,829 | 5,253,780 | 258-0 
AOAC Pe hues sas 2,630,401 | 3,030,630 | 115-2 | 4,610,868 2335407 | 4,844,325 | 184-2 
1 Includes Public Revenue (Provincial) Taxes of $59,786 (1943); $56,998 (1944); $54,459 (1945) and $53,558 
(1946). 2 Not available. 3 Includes Social Services, Educational and Wild Lands Taxes 
(Provincial) of $184,336. 4 Not reported separately. 


Subsection 4.—Municipal Debt 


The rapid growth experienced by municipalities in Canada coupled with in- 
creased demands and responsibilities for improvements, schools, utilities, and other 
services or facilities has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of debt. Deben- 
ture borrowings increased rapidly in the period 1900-12 and again during the 1920’s 
and early 1930’s. Since 1933, however, the trend has been downward. 
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Several important factors have contributed to this decline in municipal indebted- 
ness, not the least important of which has been the measure of control exercised by 
Provincial Government departments over capital expenditures involving the incur- 
ring of debt. In addition, there was a more or less orderly retrenchment during the 
depression years following periods of what proved to be unwarranted expansion 
which, along with widespread demands to ease the tax burden on real property, has 
resulted in capital undertakings and works requiring debenture financing being 
severely curtailed. A further significant factor in this regard is that the greater 
part of the municipal long-term debt is represented by serial or instalment-type 
debentures, which require yearly repayments of principal. While the benefits of 
debt reduction are of course manifold, certain expenditures have been sorely needed 
in many communities for the rehabilitation of existing assets and for new improve- 
ments necessitated by the normal expansion and development that has taken place. 
These were sacrificed in the earlier years mainly in the interest of the taxpayer; sub- 
sequently, after the outbreak of the War in 19389, the policy of deferment was con- 
tinued, if not extended, to free the financial market to the needs of the Federal 
Government in meeting its war financing requirements. Municipalities having been 
denied, either voluntarily or otherwise, improvement programs for so long, will show 
a natural tendency to get these under way as soon as possible in correlation with 
master post-war plans of the Federal and Provincial Governments. Table 40 shows 
figures of municipal indebtedness for 1946 and includes temporary loans and other 
liabilities in addition to debenture debt. Table 41 shows comparative figures for 
1943, 1944 and 1945. The 1942 Year Book contains at pp. 792-7938, a detailed 
description of the basis on which the information has been compiled. Reference 
should be made to this, as well as to the footnotes to Table 40 in interpreting the 
information. A table at p. 791 of the 1941 Year Book shows the bonded indebtedness 
of municipalities from 1919 to 1938. 


40.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscai Years 
Ended in 1946 
Nore.—Compiled from published reports of Provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs, auditors 


reports and financial statements of municipalities, and information secured from other official sources. 
For a general explanation in regard to the items covered by this table, see text above. 


Nova New : 
Item ee Sroka ret: Quebec! Ontario 
Direct Debt— $ $ $ $ $ 
Ween LITE ED biaa.scacrcuartete sis lads oer 3,068,618 | 32,444,635 | 23, 821, 822 - 221,501, 0732 
CSM STOKINE MINS Ae es ee Gael eee 987,908 | 14,884,544 | 10,199,771 - 32, 284, 662 
Metavebenture WeDt.....c occ obec one 2,080,710 | 17,560,091 | 13,622,051 ~ 189, 216, 411 
PCEMIOOLARY NGAUS. sree foes keene ¢ 69, 854 1,329, 536 1,292,303 - 7,465, 3138 
Accounts payable and other liabilities. . 23,329 1,529, 453 3, 435, 749 - 16,778, 3993 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)................... 2,173,8934| 20,419,0804) 18,350,1034 - 213,460,123 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc..... 5 782,500 330, 500 - 20, 248, 531 
eISBN TUN dss. <.cive eo meee s : 5 108,035 182,050 - 212,970 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)................... 5 674,465 148,450 - 20,035,561 
MBA TOGAIS i osycc-«-drerarstecorcivscsciosarerdiont”s 2,173,893 | 21,093,545 | 18,498,553 ~ 233,495,684 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1006. 


a 
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40.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years 
Ended in 1946—concluded 


c Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba qhasne Alberta Columbia Total! 
$ | $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 

Debentureidebiseeete teeters 48,670,860 | 29,293, 2665} 37,334,040 |106, 551,341 = 
Wess SINKING LUNAS Sotattrat ease oe or 17,609,602 | 10,086,638 997,466 | 31,913,171 _ 
Net: Débenture, Debtir....c...86s oes 31,061,258 | 19,206,628 | 36,336,574 | 74,638,170 = 
SEGA DOLAT al OMS ee Miers Ape Acasa ced oe 6, 756, 7217 473,920 3,563, 1928 496, 407 - 


Accounts payable and other liabilities..| 5,056,428 | 32,043,104 7, 938, 128 6, 943, 5259 - 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 


sinking funds).....:............. 42,874,407 | 51,723,652 | 47,837,894 | 82,078,102 - 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, ete ae 14, 392, 137 5 5 17, 235, 946 - 
Messin WINS LUNAS. oo oc ctace oe tenemieae 5,333,019 5 5 3, 438, 835 - 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)................... 9,059,118 5 5 13,797,111 _ 
Grand: Totals:4%. (sien coe neat 51,933,525 | 51,723,652 | 47,837,894 | 95,875,213 ~ 
1 At time of publication 1946 figures for Quebec were not available. 2 Includes $7,364,226 net 
debenture debt (less sinking funds) and other capital liabilities of Separate School Boards and School 
Districts in unorganized areas (debenture payments in arrears are also included in this amount). 3 Eix- 


cludes liabilities of schools and other local boards and commissions but includes in lieu thereof amounts 
due by municipal revenue fund accounts to such schools and other local authorities (information required 
to make the necessary eliminations on this account not available from published reports (see footnote 2). 
4 Excludes rural schools. 5.None reported. 6 Includes Rural Telephone, Drainage Districts 
and Union Hospital District debentures. 7 Includes $4,088,267 treasury bills and $4,740,595 other 
floating debt less $2,589,376 sinking funds accumulated in respect thereof re city of Winnipeg. 8 Includes 
$2,660,860 treasury bills. 9 Includes $1,108,868 tax repayment deposits. 


41.—Total Municipal and School Debt, 1943-46 


Notre.— Details by provinces and explanatory notes for 1946 are given in Table 40. Similar information 
for other years is contained in previous issues of the Year Book. 


Item 1943 1944 1945 19461 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
Wehbenturexdeotw. se eee 1,074,777,247 | 1,006, 936,615 965, 449, 885 - 
Less sinking funds...... ba ea iete hit 254, 863, 821 178,759, 054 168, 364, 645 - 
Net Debenture Debt............. 819, 913, 426 828,177,561 797, 085, 240 ~ 
PLem NOTaryalOans: scien sree a 70, 765,349 28, 564, 558 32,807,391 - 
Accounts payable and other lia- 
A OSUN WATS Robe: sien A RL te hao eee. 140, 750, 554 123, 952,084 116,370, 665 ~ 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)................ 1,031, 429,329 980,694, 203 946, 263,296 ~ 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc. 56, 269, 826 54,719,570 54, 613,277 - 
Lessisinking funds. seein deo 7,773,043 8,032, 842 8, 747, 963 - 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)............... 48,496,783 46,686,728 45,865,314 - 
Grand Totalsic.3n ees 1,079,926,112 | 1,027,380,931 992,128,610 - 


1 At time of publication, figures for Quebec were not available. 
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Available information indicates that the direct and indirect debt of munici- 
-palities continued during 1945 the decline which had been evident since 1940. 
Retirement of direct debenture debt accounted for the major portion of the decrease 
during this period, although there have also been substantial reductions in unfunded 
liabilities. The decreases in debenture debt are due to the factors mentioned else- 
where in this Section while improved tax collections have made it possible for muni- 
cipalities to avoid heavy temporary borrowings and reduce other current liabilities. 
It is pointed out however that debenture debt figures are intended to represent 
only principal unmatured. Principal past due, whether in default or unpaid because 
of non-presentation, has been included with accounts payable and other liabilities. 
It is impossible to ascertain if this is a true statement of fact in all cases as some 
reports do not indicate the exact situation. The more significant items available 
are given in Table 42. 


42.—Debenture Principal and Interest Due, 1943-46 


Province and Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
eramcipd eee ateae Sette rete seems Sade oe 10, 500 1,000 4,200 3,600 
1G REESE nati Sie Ree gin op Wet Ses a are ee ie 5,574 6,370 4,695 5,556 
Totals, Prince Edward Island.............. 16,074 7,370 8,895 9,156 
Nova Scotia— 
TACT Cement ares ctaer ries Stones «odio day est 12,792 16, 800 20, 848 24,213 
J Evie sieisk pa ean a Se a as ar a Se NOR ne AS - 43,369 50, 605 40,528 54,101 
AO TALS INOW 2S CODA ois ciate cs hoeicishelntee ea et 56, 161 67,405 61,376 78,314 


New Brunswick— 


Interest payable and accrued................ce00008 244, 629 253,353 298, 937 289,279 
Quebec — 
Principal.past-duemunicipal)esnd 03 bsawniitine # etre 39,082,078 1,921,580 | 2,080,421 1 
Past due and accrued interest (municipal) .......... 1,672, 636 220,135 290, 265 1 
Principal and interest past due (schools)............ 696, 921 802, 646 915,756 1 
LOCALS MUG DEGLe erties sohioe f) sieot senteeaee 41,451,635 | 2,944,361 | 3,286,442 1 
Ontario— 
Principal and interest past due (municipal)......... 4,157,693 | 6,052,495 | 4,306,906 | 4,274,944 
Manitoba— 
Interest due-(schools only.) .i6sk« cass. e seiskd oes Oe 119, 732 98,745 116, 667 92,571 
Saskatchewan— 
Principal past due (excluding primary schools)...... 1,417, 816 1,674, 103 287,364 207,975 
Interest past due (excluding primary schools)....... 3,041, 548 3,113, 957 1,329, 752 202,357 
Principal and interest past due (primary schools)....| 1,828,297 940, 423 267,935 220, 238 
Toteis* Saskatchewan: ssa wece ona 6,287,661 | 5,728,483 | 1,885,051 630,570 


1 At time of publication, 1946 figures for Quebec were not available. | 
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42.—Debenture Principal and Interest Due, 1943-46—concluded 


Province and Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
Alberta— 
Principal and interest past due (municipal).......... 655, 186 445,145 534, 533 451,455 
Principal and interest past due (schools)............ 231,978 178,199 130, 529 57,423 
Lota lSieAll DOLE d gels aus citiecslc.e e 6ere ole a atererae ete 887, 164 623,344 665, 062 508, 878 


British Columbia— 
Principal and mterest past'due...........s0ceccure: 525, 460 495,570 507, 487 789, 033 


Axrainds Totalen sis <irs 6 teins btm et eat 53,746,209 | 16,271,126 | 11,136,823 1 


1 At time of publication, 1946 figures for Quebec were not available. 


PART Il.—DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TAXATION FIELD 


Prior to the First World War, the Federal Government was able to finance 
its expenditures through the imposition of such indirect taxes as customs and 
excise duties. There were minor direct taxes imposed for other purposes than 
revenue but these, in the fiscal year 1914, amounted to less than 1-5 p.c. of the 
total revenue from taxation collected by the Federal Government. To-day, 
direct taxation accounts for about 46 p.c. of Federal revenue. 


The unprecedented financial demands of the First World War began to be felt 
by 1915 and between 1915 and 1917 the Federal Government entered the direct- 
taxation field with the imposition of taxes on banks, trust and loan companies, 
insurance companies and business profits. The income tax was introduced in 
Canada in the latter year and continued to be an important source of revenue in 
the period between the two wars. The outbreak of war in 1939 and the resulting 
rapid expansion of expenditures by the Government led to a very substantial increase 
in individual and corporation income tax rates, the tax on excess profits was revived 
and made much more severe and the Federal Government entered the fields of 
succession duties and gasoline taxes (the latter are semi-direct) which had hitherto 
been imposed exclusively by the provinces. 


The first reductions to be made in direct tax rates, which were at such high 
levels during the war years, were presented in the 1945-46 Budget and included: a 
reduction of 4 p.c. in individual income tax for 1945 and of 16 p.c. for 1946; reduction 
of the 100 p.c. rates of excess profits tax to 60 p.c. from Jan. 1, 1946; and an increase 
in the minimum standard profit under excess profits tax from $5,000 to $15,000 
from Jan. 1, 1946. 


The 1946-47 Budget introduced a new tax structure for individual taxpayers 
effective on Jan. 1, 1947. The tax rates were lowered and the exemption levels 
were raised to $750 for single persons and $1,500 for married persons. The excess 
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profits tax on individuals in business was eliminated and corporation tax rates 
were revised in such a way that the minimum Federal tax was reduced from 40 p.c. 
to 30 p.c. and the maximum from 60 p.c. to 45 p.c._ A provincial corporation tax 
of 5 p.c. became collectable by the Federal Government in those provinces that 
entered into Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements. 


The 1947-48 Budget included further tax reductions in both the individual 
and corporation fields. Effective July 1, 1947, the rates of individual income tax 
were lowered for all ranges of income; the reduction amounted to 54 p.c. in the 


lowest levels of income and tapered down to 6 p.c. or 7 p.c. at the highest levels. 


Over a wide range of the so-called middle income brackets, the reduction was, 
on the average, 29 p.c. In the corporate field, the excess profits tax was eliminated 
as of Jan. 1, 1948. 


In the 1948-49 Budget there were only minor changes in the individual and 
corporation tax provisions and no changes in basic rates. However, the exemption 
for Federal succession duties was raised from $5,000 to $50,000. 


The place that direct taxation has assumed in the general taxation picture and 
its incidence on the purse of the ordinary taxpayer has made it advisable to give 
this subject separate treatment but this should not detract attention from the 
important place that indirect taxation, through customs, excise and sales taxes, 
still holds in the taxation burden that the individual taxpayer is called upon to 
bear. (See Table 6, p. 967.) 


In order to present a clearer picture of the main elements of direct or semi- 
direct taxation, Part II has been divided into three Sections, dealing with income 
tax, gasoline taxes and succession duties, respectively. 


Section 1.—Income Tax* 


The income tax was instituted in 1917, as a part of what was known as war-tax 
revenue. Before the outbreak of the Second World War it had become a permanent 
and important part of the taxation structure, and the chief source of raising ordinary 
revenue. In many respects, it is an ideal form of direct taxation: in theory its 
incidence is admittedly fair and just, and the experience and machinery for the 
collection of this tax has been built up over a long period of years. The War, with its 
increased burden of taxation which, in turn, has made necessary the prepayment of 
taxes on a ‘“‘pay-as-you-go” basis, has necessitated changes in the presentation of 
the statistics. Previously, comparisons for individuals between income assessed 
and tax paid were subject to the important qualification that, while the income 
assessed related to the net income upon which assessments had been approved for 
the year designated although the income itself was earned two years previously, 
the figures of tax paid included arrears of taxes that were assessed in previous years 


* Revised by M. F. Sprott, Chief Statistician, Taxation Division. More detailed information is 
given in the annual report ‘‘Taxation Statistics’’-published by the Taxation Division, Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa. 
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and even prepayments of taxes not due in the year under review. Under the present 
system, large sums of money are being collected month by month from individuals 
or their employers during the taxation year to which they apply. Analyses of 
taxes paid have not the same significance now as formerly except as indicating the 
trend of general collections: analyses of taxes assessed for the taxation year have 
now more significance. On the new basis the statistics are related to the year in 
which the income is earned by the taxpayer and all incomes earned in a particular 
year will be combined to form the taxation-year statistics for that year regardless 
of when the assessments are made by the Department. 


Subsection 1.—Collection Statistics 


Collections on a Fiscal- Year Basis.—Collection statistics are gathered by 
the accounting section at the time the payments are made and, therefore, have the 
value of being very up-to-date. Their timeliness has been enhanced within the past 
few years by the adoption of the ‘‘pay-as-you-go”’ system which results in collecting 
tax substantially during the year in which the income is earned and, on the average, 
about ten months prior to the actual filing of an income tax return by the taxpayer. 
The payments on behalf of most taxpayers, however, are made by their employers 
and a cheque from one employer may cover the tax payments of hundreds of 
employees. At this stage, therefore, it is not possible to link the moneys received to 
the individuals who are, in the final analysis, contributing the tax. Collection 
statistics, as such, for this reason are not capable of being closely related to the 
persons who are being taxed and any statistical tables that attempt to describe 
the taxpayer, such as by occupation or income class, must be based on the income 
tax return which is filed by the taxpayer many months after the payment of his tax. 
However, collection statistics, if interpreted along with the tax rate, do serve the 
purpose of indicating the general trend of income upon which tax is levied well in 
advance of the assessment data. 


The statistics given in Table 1 represent annual collections on a Government 
fiscal-year basis. 
1.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1934-48 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1917-33 will be found at pp. 999-1000 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Income Excess Succession Total 

Year Ended Mar. 31— Tax Profits Tax Duties Collections 
$ $ $ $ 

61,399, 172 Nil - 61,399, 172 
66, 808, 066 es - 66, 808, 066 
82,709, 803 “ ~ 82,709, 803 
102,365, 242 cs ~ 102, 365, 242 
120, 365, 532 ‘ - 120, 365, 532 
142,026,138 ce i - 142,026,138 
134, 448, 566 Ee - 134, 448, 566 
248, 143,022 23,995, 269 — 272,138, 291 
510, 243,017 135, 168, 345 6, 956, 574 652, 367, 9386 
910, 188, 6721 454, 580, 6771 13,273, 483 1,378, 042, 832 
LOA 4... oo cy 5-4 eek AER aS Sot ie eta lee a 1,151,757, 0351 468,717, 8401 15,019, 831 1, 635, 494, 706 
1a ae RM SURE A> 4 i gene) 1,072,758, 0681 465, 805, 3561 17, 250,798 1,555, 814, 222 
INQAG!, Seceilacte hada aaa eee ee ee 937,729, 2731 494,196, 4831 21, 447,573 1, 453, 373, 330 
1G fentick yin Babee it aie ah ales. eee 963,458, 245 448, 697, 443 237576071 1,435, 731, 759 


BEG a ini vsplite lh sebagai Os a elena sa 1,059, 848, 357 227,030,494 30,828,040 |) 1,317,706, 891 


1 Including refundable portion and therefore does not agree with Table 8, p. 971. 
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Collections on a Taxation-Year Basis.—Table 1 reflects the total taxes 
collected during a Government fiscal year without regard to which particular taxation 
years the revenues applied. In Table 2 the collection of the more important taxes 
are rearranged in order to reveal the revenues received for the account of 
each succeeding taxation year. 


A taxation year is a period of time during which income is received and becomes 
subject to tax at rates laid down in the Act. In the case of an individual, the taxation 
year is almost always the calendar year. In the case of a corporation the taxation 
year is the calendar year in which the company’s fiscal period ends. Under the 
present system of collection, a substantial portion of the taxes is collected during 
the year in which the income is earned, that is to say, during the taxation year, 
and the balance is collected almost entirely in the two following years. 


The general Head Office account for a taxation year is held open for statistical 
purposes for a period of three years. Thereafter, any taxes collected for a “‘closed”’ 
year are credited to a ‘‘Combined Years Account”. As of Mar. 31, 1948, general 
Head Office accounts were open for the taxation years 1948, 1947 and 1946 and the 
Combined Account was known as 1917-45. All collections in the Combined 
Account are, in Table 2, credited to the last year in the Combined Account which 
in this case is 1945. The collections received in the Combined Account are relatively 
small and as each taxation year eventually receives the ‘‘combined”’ revenues for 
a twelve-month period it is not believed that this procedure materially affects the 
comparative table and it has the advantage of permanently closing off a taxation 
year for general statistical purposes. It is not to be understood from the foregoing 
description that the account of an individual taxpayer is closed off for any taxation 
year until full payment is received. 


Table 2 distributes the collections from individual and corporation income and 
excess profits tax on a taxation-year basis. 


2.—Individuai and Corporation Income and Excess Profits Tax Collections by 
Taxation Years, 1934-48 


Notre.—Figures for the years 1917-33 will be found at p. 1001 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Income Tax Excess Profits Tax 


Taxation Year $e Total 
Individuals Corporations Individuals Corporations 
$ $ $ $ $ 
EY Be ee ee teen ae 34, 134, 623 44,524,671 - - 78, 659, 294 
TOSI asa sserracoce tz 35, 102, 446 53,276,177 - - 88,378, 623 
IER saa PY hae ea 39, 653, 609 67,149,110 - — 106, 802,719 
NO isis sais victs HS o's 45,730,913 88,919,516 - - 134, 650, 429 
HOSS era a ee Aes. 42,358, 966 74,076, 529 - ~ 116, 435, 495 
TSO Rc er arc tie. ce oes 54, 781, 130 90, 498,381 ~ - 145,279,511 
ROS ere hire winaie oe «2 152,245,616 151,394, 634 4,533,451 102,518,315 410, 692,016 
j LU 5 leone Satae Oe eres 329, 333,512 224,471,245 10,148, 521 252,371, 160 816, 324, 438 
DOE Ag Ee i oes AP el ae 391,194, 438 270, 204, 989 18, 543, 654 396, 478, 331 1,076,421, 412 
G4. ce Oe tear occ 825, 781, 811 278,507,805 25,375, 690 458, 896, 881 1,588, 562, 187 
104g. eo Sees Soe ater 809, 113,007 231,004, 405 27,850,327 431,502,987 |) 1,499,470, 726 
LY. Ti Aas re Ue tenn a 710,478,191 191,072,297 30, 417, 265 407,618,086 || 1,339,585, 839 
ORBLE & Seer ater, rics 675,305,315 265, 347, 162 12,119, 676 383,091, 601 1,335, 863, 754 
LE (0 Nl et pe a a eee Bi 523,518,356 308, 689, 415 1,062, 243 149, 426, 464 982, 696, 478 
BARE es tone ca Nie ogee 70, 003, 930 24,324, 064 - 6, 237, 256 100, 565, 250 


1 The accounts for these taxation years are not yet closed and the figures are therefore not complete; 
there will be a small change in the 1946 account and substantial additions to the 1947 and 1948 account:. 
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Subsection 2.—Individual Income Tax Statistics 


As stated on p. 1010, individual income tax statistics are henceforth to be 
presented on a taxation-year or calendar-year basis. Individual statistics for the 
1946 taxation year are summarized in Table 4. These figures are taken from tax 
returns as declared by the taxpayer prior to any changes that may later be made 
after scrutiny by the assessing branch. 

3.—Taxpayers and Assessments by Occupational Classes and Provinces, 

Taxation Year 1946 


Notr.—The income used in this table is ‘‘taxable income”’ arrived at after deducting charitable 
donations but before deduction of specific exemptions for single or married status or for dependents. 


Tax- Total Total Tax- Total Total 
Class payers | Income Tax Province payers | Income Tax 
Assessed | Assessed | Assessed Assessed | Assessed | Assessed 
No. $’000 $’000 No. $000 $000 
Occupational Province 
Class 
J2e5 , ISIBIICL wh ALS 5,401 10, 890 Topo 
Primary producers. 45,787 98,947 11,927 |) Nova Scotia....... 90, 499 175, 800 21,053 
Professional........ 20,476 | 108,746 29,514 |! New Brunswick.... 58,764 | 114,100 13,775 
Employees......... 2,069,092 |3,864,977 | 437,131 |} Quebec............ 565, 882 }1,176,939 | 158,206 
Salesmen....:..... 21,090 73,128 14) 1695 Ontario, sae ee 1,003,607 |2,075,026 | 291,510 
Business proprietors| 130,974 | 435,828 87,386 || Manitoba.......... 139, 921 278, 887 36, 182 
Minancials ese 63,560 | 224,575 66,552 |} Saskatchewan..... 94, 666 181, 564 21,456 
Histaves ae peers. ae. 950 1,487 546 || Alberta............ 130,540 | 262,322 33,408 
Unclassified....... 1,193 2,758 486 || British Columbia..| 262,511 §31, 543 70,175 
SYanconeer here, ee eBes! 3,325 594 
Totalss. 3.00.45 2,000,122 | 4,810,396 ' 647,711 Votalsies22.. 2,030,122 | 4,810,396 | 647,711 


4.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, Taxation Year 1946 


Notz.—The income used in this table is the income prior to allowable deduction for charitable 
donations or medical expenses. 


Income Class Taxpayers meh ae Heng! a vetare 
No. $7000 $000 $ 

Winder $ 00S. cco feiss aaconvtas Soe ey ae 30, 620 19, 967 274 9 
DROW ECORD BESO Uc meee ure ioe naa dh et) nen nn, A eae ae 91,400 68,615 2,090 23 
POOURT Org GOON Mee. eta inc ache eiaie As See Ate Ree 98,770 83, 916 4,391 45 
SOOO ORD OOO Ge sesurer nc kek cic desSnan unc ces earatets aera 102,090 96,878 6,219 61 
Wncderssi 000.2 eta ek eee, 322, 880 269,376 12,974 40 

CISC OOE) aro h ce eel Oe Ren Ca I Ber Manan lye Sd vecctin & 97,280 102,031 |. 8,003 ~ 82 
Hl LOOMCOma OOO eee ses Gk cc eee eae: 86, 230 99,026 9,013 105 
Hle ZOO scOmd lO Melee Marc eo Rar oe yaccientie Seren 131,730 164, 792 10, 426 79 
Si COORLOMIEADO ean et hes Eee oe nw 144, 290 194,571 12, 566 87 
SUPA DOU UOm pba OO awn cen hor 27 eMac ist an ceae col Gae 142,190 207, 572° 14, 037 98 
Abie eb Om Ol) hemmed aerate oP ena ne mie Ne meter ete 147,090 227,906 15, 852 108 
DIR OUOMEOM mL ae OMe i ie ctr teescrdrewnt thers. «| oe aeae chumeesdotaee 138, 620 228, 512 16, 936 122 
Syl bei AO) OS ESAS OLE is cheer AUR 6 RR ie ae aie Oe 126,990 222,068 16, 988 134 
Di SOOO mb OD e repre rete ch nha eet time 120, 830 223 , 282 18,544 154 
Sle OO etompas OOO meat re wt Riots ce oe tron teas 107, 520 209, 511 18,136 169 
SOOM Osta WOO ne ance Gente se cou 1,243,770 1, 879,271 140, 501 113 

T2000) Coe hon OOM e rere ren meri cuss 98, 040 200, 841 18, 502 189 
G2) LOL COR po LOO een ee rene Pi tee Se ace Me ct acan 87,070 186, 982 18,348 211 
$2, 200P COR G2 00 Outer Rev tttere  trcear td. artes een eta 72,330 162, 543 16, 813 233 
$2 S00 LOng2:4 00 ne enter acter ie ithcnyet elec or 61, 580 144, 576 15,718 255 
32 400) tOngo O00 stad Mesrneen t0, Boater wae eh eyo. etd 52, 760 129, 085 14, 756 280 
2, OUUMUOL es OUU ce ete mie wien nt Rye tee tee Men eed 43,170 109, 983 12, 838 297 
$2000 TO be LU0t ee eee PE meet oa Pen icat 36, 996 98,016 12,091 O20 
So MMOUSEOL Ge, CO Ol eR een ae Reem moreno cc skaters 32, 430 89, 092 11,486 354 
S2SOO TOs PasO UO ne ee ee. ce ens eon tn a 26, 880 76, 548 10, 226 380 
$2 O00 Son do, O00 cnn reee eee ee eee ge me howe 24, 480 72,189 9,938 406 


$2;,000tto: $3,000 Wwe ek Wee Jat 535, 730 1, 269, 855 140, 716 263 
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4.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, Taxation Year 1946—concluded 
Total Total Average 
Income Class Taxpayers Sncadia Tax Tax 
No. $’000 $7090 7) 
SS UUELOs BS, DOO Scar ton Ges shr.5 ce GeO CRhy cos ey wee 79, 660 256, 481 38, 063 478 
So OU SOOTET OOUL. Se ie cates aise. Sides ates Soe 44, 620 166, 206 27,531 617 
A UD eto See OD serarasetereiiacatival evare wreath ramen ena ororate n alsins 27,520 116,175 21,047 765 
StU UOUSD, DOU: cocsckties vor eet sass veo tadecled s 18,520 87,584 17,335 936 
$3,000260 $0,000 5.55 2 neta ecede. cea 170,320 626, 446 103,976 611 
SUTOONELO SO; OU0SES a crta ay: ve cefaro ets ais a, apotele gt one 24,330 132,368 28,358 1,166 
BOO EHO abr SOO OER asf oicis' SoinisOGlbaie sc msle dees sent 14,490 93,325 22, 230 1,534 
PLUOTHOL SS OOM cer: ha aie ho outers, a oisie hath, cee 9,970 74,579 19,168 1,923 
PS OOUTCOT SO OME cute cars ps ee aa ss fare dessins 5, 960 50, 366 13,538 2,at2 
$9,000 to $10, LU ye, es Sis CRS 14 Sn ein a Ne ee 5,210 49,317 14, 223 2,730 
| $5000: t02910;000 fas. Baers cae rate 59, 960 399, 955 97,520 1,626 
$10,000 TOE SPOOR: ccc isictero aes ee kas ae 11,970 143, 146 47,347 3,956 
SLOVOOUE TOTO AO OO EE cresersic sete o Sha ahcRa els isis secaledtios 4,040 69, 086 27,230 6,740 
S20 0U0KLG *S20, 000> aatak oxide cee Nac ce ks eae 1,970 43, 857 18,891 9,589 
SLORO90S60-$25, 000 SS nes ace oe see 17,980 256, 089 93,468 5,198 
Se OO RTO= S50 000s Beers)... cre oiSlele 5 sities «10 eros oe RR 1,942 64, 678 31,954 16,454 
PSOE TOs sLOOMOOU ferro hins-cs sata mee oss Saacceee 449 29,889 16, 983 37, 824 
pH AALD AD UREA FPs4 Co VIC Dusere cence cele here aha ors, «sarorstar el orarynstart iain 91 14, 837 9,619 106, 759 
$20 O0OdOT OVE Tne serdar: elenteroveasemieins 2,482 109, 404 58,556 23,592 
Grand Totals................. 259005122 4,810,396 647,711 2705 


Subsection 3.—Corporation Income Tax Statistics 


In the following tables, corporation statistics are presented on a taxation-year 


basis prior to assessment. 


The data has been extracted and compiled from the 


returns shortly after they have been filed and are as declared by the taxpayer 
without the scrutiny or revision of the Department of National Revenue. Provincial 
figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of Ontario and Quebec, which is 
caused by the fact that many large companies which operate across Canada file 


their returns in one or other of these two provinces. 


5.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Year 1946 


Com- 
panies 
Reporting 


Item 


Net 
Taxable 
Income 


Income 
Tax 
Declared 


Excess 


Profits Tax 


Declared 


Re- 
fundable 
Portion 


Companies Taxable under the 
Income War Tax Act 


Active Companies— 
Fully tabulated—established...... 19, 966 
pis tabulated—newly incorpor- 


eo kee eta tae tonal ohoes 2,148 
Not tally tabulated —established. . 899 
Not Sika 4 tabulated—newly incor- es 
Not fully tabulated—filing interim 
POLIT: At tas Alero lee oes oe SA 80 
Total Active Taxable Companies..] 23,166 
Inactive taxable companies.......... 397 
Exempt companies...........e0.00-- 1,419 


$000 


227,068 


4,697 
13,116 


$7000 


391, 048 


5,714 
24,123 


148 


$000 


Grand Total—Taxable and Exempt 24,982. 


1,387,398 


245,237 


421,378 


a 
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6.— Distribution of Active Taxable Companies Reporting a Profit, by Income Classes, 
Industrial Divisions, and Provinces, Taxation Year 1946 


Com- Net Income Excess Re- 
Class or Province panies Taxable Tax Profits Tax fundable 
Reporting Income Declared Declared Portion 

No. $’000 $000 $000 $000 
Income Class 

Underts1 000 seveime sn. ors tere 3,355 1,374 247 197 = 

$ 12000; tor Sa ee 2000 vat tae 2,290 3, 162 569 "488 - 
S$) 2 000K tops Peo O00! on. teen ee 1,645 3,865 694 655 3 

$ Gees 000" tons mae 4 000 eaee oye hoe 1,431 4,808 864 875 - 

$ SR Z000RtOnS See S000S ec cere 1,279 5,610 1,011 1,020 - 
Gerd OUOREORS el 0 O00Reeet ec come: 3,654 25,679 4,620 5, 963 130 
$) tO; 000;tor $9 lb O00. seek os ote 2,028 24,685 4,449 6,182 263 
Slo OO0stor $220 O00 nae. ere ee 1,370 23,335 4,195 6, 043 296 
S$ S20000K tore 255000). o> ee cee 865 19,082 3,418 5,115 233 
Gere OUORtO-$ BeOO O00n. otoeecesee 2,067 72,396 13,010 21,512 1,003 
$550000 tors 7100000 n. o ancatee. ee. 1,359 95,909 17,195 30, 286 1,389 
Sir LOO O0ORTOnS DO OLOOOM eta cena 1,008 156,748 27, 824 51,368 2,389 
Sr 2 50/000 "toro O00; 0008: nec. eee 397 137,965 24,721 44,988 1,985 
$500,000 tone 2000000 en cee en cces cc 210 144,195 25, 245 45,787 1,913 
= $14000;000° to: $5;000:000! =... .ne. 5 cc clen 178 jole2oe 58, 186 99, 547 3,972 
SoOOO O0QTOTT OVEr as. casic cca uae 30 BRYMO2ii) 58,981 101,339 4,256 
TOtaisoee rece ee eee 23,166 1,387,302 245,229 421,365 17,832 

Industrial Division 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry..... 427 8, 561 1,540 2,388 93 
eu STUIN GS omens cies eee Tee a AOE 343 * 88,029 15, 256 23, 002 105 
IManutaeturing.i. .acehns see an eee 6, 998 736,591 131,268 221,358 6,444 
GOnSUrUCHIONGS  eaen aoa hee a eae 822 13, 808 2,509 3, 836 110 
Biblieutulitvess..f..o2¢ Nisan eee ee 1,141 133, 198 23, 859 35, 239 420 
Wiholesale:trades: sea. vrs sieetee Cheer. 3,607 122,019 21,501 39,272 1,485 
FRetaT trae Cine ot stead in etemnsenae 4,411 149, 688 27, 287 63, 026 8,132 
SOTVICON Ibs... ehh roe ee aa ts ne - 125460 39,611 7,126 11,485 358 
WinaNee tere fo. oda eee roe 2,908 95, 433 14,818 21, 667 684 
Winclassi Cds... tam ta ee ae oe ee 9 364 92 1 
Province 

Prince Haward Island!.%....¢ acces «tas 146 3,759 695 559 83 
INO VEIOCOUIR eas Mae cate ere 898 25,474 4,619 Unc 347 
ING wa lS GUNS Wik toe veer cise a. gare 620 21,599 3,885 6,994 383 
CucbECr tS er he eee 6,026 465, 890 82,436 132,685 BaP AL 
Ontariowetctkte tan tonrnrrans wae eee 8,296 609,281 106,766 185,994 8,945 
Mani tobaeaina asthe ee ees 1,427 68, 856 12,376 24,511 1,583 
Saskatehewan.....niede tae. nn oc tele 758 13,441 2,418 4,364 207 
A bertaseae Aca ene Mcs ote ieee 1,329 37, 927 6,749 12,386 723 
British’Colambiajwee ee. ssc eee 3, 666 141,075 25, 285 46,517 2, 264 


Section 2.—Gasoline Taxes 


The provincial gasoline taxes can be termed “‘direct taxes’? only because the 
consumer knows exactly the amount of tax he is paying when purchasing gasoline. 
These taxes have been brought together in this Section on account of the large 
number of Canadian motorists who are directly affected, while the non-motoring 
portion of the population is affected by the effect of higher NSS taxes on delivery 
costs and bus transportation. 


The.Federal Government, in the Third War Budget of Apr. 29, 1941, imposed 
a tax of 3 cents per gallon on gasoline. Proceeds from this tax are given in Table 6, 
p. 967. The Federal gasoline tax was repealed as of Apr. 1, 1947. 
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The present provincial rates of gasoline tax, per gallon, are: Prince Edward 
Island, 13 cents; Nova Scotia, 13 cents; New Brunswick, 13 cents; Quebec, 11 cents; 
Ontario, 11 cents; Manitoba, 9 cents; Saskatchewan, 10 cents; Alberta, 9 cents; 
British Columbia, 10 cents; Yukon, 3 cents. 


There are certain refunds and exemptions allowed by the various taxing 


authorities and these are set out in the Bureau’s publication ‘“The Motor Vehicle 
in Canada’’.* 


7.—Federal and Provincial Government Receipts from Gasoline Taxes, 
Nearest Fiscal Years 1940-46! 
Norte.—For statistics of gallonage on which these taxes are levied, see p. 714. For periods covered 


by fiscal years, see headnote to Table 8, p. 1017. Figures for 1923-34 are given at p. 978 of the 1945 Year 
Book, for 1935-39 at p. 1006 of the 1947 edition. 


Prince 


5 Nova New ° 
Year and Item ie ant d Seotia, Deonnniels Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1940—Collected from public.............. 300,842 | 2,875,400 | 2,104,686 | 11,154,540 | 26,608, 291 
1941—Collected from public.............. 284, 722 3,031, 449 2,052,234 | 12,260,427 27,641, 457 
1942—Collected from public.............. 292,728 | 2,422,692 1,689,599 | 9,977,871 | 20,996,053 
Federal Government subsidy...... 58, 851 470, 409 391,678 1,529,050 5,612, 238 
1943—Collected from public.............. 279,103 | 2,171,788 | 1,561,900 | 9,939,879 19, 167, 961 
Federal Government subsidy...... 46, 885 696, 490 539, 173 1, 863, 369 7,440,330 
1944—-Collected from public.............. 290,731 | 2,839,367 1,763,299 | 11,022,934 | 18,913,406 
Federal Government subsidy...... 19,021 606, 654 59,013 778, 602 7,694, 885 
1945—Collected from public.............. 364,663 | 2,642,334 | 2,017,488 | 11,461,400 | 24,167,451 
Federal Oo eiceat subsidy...... - 264, 305 83, 584 - 2,440, 840 
1946—Collected from public.............. 465,648 | 3,498,181 | 2,832,391 | 12,949,099 | 31,260,377 
oy: Federal 
ati igh Saskat- British 
Manitoba | Chewan Alberta | Columbia gute 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1940—Collected from public............. 2,805,074 | 3,348,936 | 3,221,775 | 3,759,629 “ 
1941—Collected from public.............. 2,736,158 | 3,340,357 | 4,212,305 | 4,005,947 | 17,459,698 
1942—Collected from public.............. 2,343,942 | 2,901,257 | 3,524,625 | 3,283,493 | 24,917,486 
Federal Government sudsidy...... 334, 207 496, 023 - 480, 133 - 
1943—Collected from public.............. 2,403,159 | 3,271,516 | 3,645,895 | 3,139,025 | 24,775,505 
Federal Government subsidy...... 274, 990 125, 763 - 624, 601 - 
1944—Collected from public.............. 2,401,865 | 3,386,328 | 3,808,155 | 3,257,146 | 29,509,1223 
Federal Government subsidy...... 276,284 10, 952 - 506, 480 - 
1945—Collected from public.............. 2,681,556 | 4, 390, 333 | 4,463,196 | 4,330,543 | 29,660,1323 
1946—Collected from public.............. 3,320,949 | 4,724,071 | 5,403,921 | 5,682,094 | 34,916,832 
1 Exclusive of amounts deducted by agents as commissions. 2 Includes Yukon. 3 Calendar 


year. 


Section 3.—Succession Duties} 


The first imposition of succession duties in Canada was in 1892, when Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario enacted legislation of this nature. 
Legislation was passed in the other provinces on the following dates: Manitoba, 
1893; Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, 1894; Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, 1905. 


Succession duties have grown to be an important if fluctuating part of 
provincial revenues and Table 8 shows the receipts from this source from 1921. 


* Obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa, Ont., price 25 cents. 
° 7 Revised under the direction of Dr. A. K. Eaton, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, 
ttawa. 
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In 1947 seven provinces withdrew from the succession duties field as part 
of general agreements for the removal of duplication of direct taxation, negotiated 
with the Federal Government. ‘These agreements succeeded the expiring Wartime 
Tax Agreements, and followed the general terms of the offer set out in the Budget 
Speech of June 27, 1946. This offer was drawn up in such terms that any province 
could elect either to enter or not to enter into an agreement with the Federal 
Government and, in respect of succession duties, provided that even a province 
that did enter into an agreement could, if it wished, retain its own levies. As 
previously mentioned, seven of the nine provinces, namely, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, accepted this offer and elected to repeal their own succession duties 
for the period from Apr. 1, 1947, to Mar. 31, 1952. For this period, therefore, 
provincial succession duties will be limited to those provinces which have not accepted 
the Federal Government offer before the period expires. 


The Federal Government provided in the 1946 Budget that, as from Jan. 1, 1947, 
the rates of Federal duty would be doubled, and that where a provincial levy was 
continued a credit would be allowed against one-half of the Federal duty for duty 
paid to a province. The existing situation, therefore, is that in provinces that 
have withdrawn their duties the previous combination of Federal and provincial 
rates has been supplemented by a single Federal duty at double the previous Federal 
level, which in most cases results in the continuation of a total duty approximately 
the same as previously levied under the two duties combined. On the other hand, 
in the provinces that have not withdrawn their duties, the doubled rates of Federal 
duty apply but may be reduced up to one-half by a credit for the duty paid to 
the province. 


The Dominion Succession Duty Act was enacted as c. 14 of the session of 
1940-41. Certain amendments were made to the Act by c. 25 of 1942; c. 37 of 
1944; c. 18 of 1945; and the doubling of rates and provision of the tax credit mentioned 
above by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1946. Two important amendments were made 
to the Act in 1948. The former provision by which bequests to non-profit charitable 
organizations in Canada were exempt only up to 50 p.c. of the aggregate net value 
of the estate, was changed to remove this limit entirely. A second change exempted 
from duty all successions derived from an estate of an aggregate net value not 
exceeding $50,000: formerly this exemption had applied only up to an aggregate 
net value of $5,000. While estates in excess of $50,000 remain dutiable in full; it 
was provided at the same time that in no case would the duty reduce the value of 
the estate below $50,000. 


Revenue from the Federal duty is given in Table 8. 


A common feature of both Federal and Provincial duties is the variation of 
rates by the degree of relationship of the beneficiary to the deceased. ‘The four 
classes of beneficiaries that are established under Federal law (see p. 1018) have, 
for example, specific rates that change with each classification, while in Ontario 
there are three classes of beneficiary with different rates of duty attached to each 
class. It is also a common feature of both Federal and Provincial Acts for an 
initial rate of duty to be charged based on the total value of the estate and an 
additional rate based on the bequest received by each individual. Thus, in the case 
of the Federal Government, a person who receives a bequest of $50,000, say, out 
of an estate of $500,000 is charged the rate for a $500,000 estate plus an additional 
rate for $50,000, and the total rate is then applied in calculating the tax on his 
bequest of $50,000. 


’ 
x 


— *. 
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Double taxation of estates resulting from taxation of the same property by 
more than one province has been common in the past, but the withdrawal of seven 
of the provinces from the field will considerably reduce this problem. In the inter- 
national field, dual taxation has been dealt with by way of tax conventions. Such 
a tax convention between Canada and the United States was signed on June 8, 
1944. One of the terms of this convention is that shares in a corporation organized 
in or under the laws of the United States or any of the individual States shall be 
deemed to be property situated within the United States, and shares in a corporation 
organized in or under the laws of Canada or of the provinces or territories of 
Canada shall be deemed to be property situated within Canada. 

An agreement respecting succession duties between Canada and the United 
Kingdom was also signed June 5, 1946. 

Under these circumstances, the difficulties of working out succession duty 
tables so as to show the combined effects of Federal and provincial duties is realized. 
The best that can be done here is to choose typical estates in the main classes laid 
down in the legislation and give a picture of the combined duties applicable in such 
cases. This has been attempted in the following series of tables in the hope that it 
will be useful in presenting to the student of this subject a general knowledge of the 
incidence of succession duties in Canada under conditions existing at present. 

8.—Federal and Provincial Net Receipts from Succession Duties, Respective Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1921-47 


Nots.—The fiseal years of the provinces end on the following dates: P.E.I., Dec. 31 to 1942 and there- 
after Mar. 31; N.S., Sept. 30 prior to 1935 and Nov. 30 thereafter; N.B., Oct. 31; Que., June 30 to 1940 and 
Mar. 31 thereafter; Ont., Oct. 31 prior to 1935 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Man. and Sask., Apr. 30; Man. Mar. 31 
after 1946; Alta. and B.C., Mar. 31. 


Prince 


: ew ate 
Year| Federal cep IS oe Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba pps Alberta Cee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1921 - 10,569} 158,972) 151,326) 2,100,456) 4,821,811! 457,563} 331,3702} 177,415 342,259 
1922 - 20,592) 120,740) 241,753] 3,005,293] 6,523,245! 168,503} 314,2352} 128,185 563,573 
1923 - 9,165] 222,679] 152,609] 2,620,337] 3,858,260}  290,8504; 280,985] 164,087 682,919 
1924 - 6,088} 135,846] 163,123) 2,977,850} 4,175,198 455,808} 489,082} 189,808 (UP PY AP. 
1925 - 15,289} 258,408] 290,530} 2,423,149] 5,786,893]  592,2574| 287,698] 459,659 708, 880 
1926 - 18,788] 536,635] 293,775) 2,257,277) 8,761, 863 422,199) 337,354] 253,611 565,017 
1927 - 8,587! 188,385] 461,386] 3,653, 898] 9,468,950 757,489] 295,192} 471,859 COU ot = 
1928 - 17,122} 221,637] 413,797] 3,740, 630} 4,667,958 606,576} 368,800} 115,0955 758, 136 
1929 - 29,325) 290,457) 319,600) 4,183,577] 6,610,382 732,697} 410,626] 383,102 735,990 
1930 - 25,946} 311,720) 198,982} 5,268,-089}11, 229, 439) 1,033,564) 468,893) 897,302 836, 637 
1931 - 11,640] 256,415) 293,941) 6,916,637) 9,504, 814 452,023} 323,007] 552,767 558, 790 
1932 - 35,453} 515,086} 190,558] 3,798,795] 6, 136, 624 346,952} 199,094) 258,098 410,720 
1933 - 30,713] 262,925) 208,586] 3,070,138] 8,081,322 267,078) 177,376] 470,741 535, 808 
1934 - 50,452] 298,337] 245,542] 2,697,771) 6,515,071 423,416} 148,944] 256,850 382, 650 
1935 - 19, 839] 462,733} 415,040) 3,401,574) 3,469,4677 340,214) 223,211) 292,701 979,401 
1936 - 42,811] 566, 856) 618,985} 4,697, 618]11, 984, 720 375,045} 324,328] 270,901) 1,067,101 
1937 - 45,380] 606,367) 398,103] 7,636, 875}15, 991, 351 463,963} 311,019} 342,841 825, 047 
1938 - 67,782) 745,997) 318, 947]11, 837, 572/20, 214, 183 403,878} 240, 809]1,326,346) 1,261,091 
1939 - 75,312) 557,221) 177,276)|12, 277, 427/15, 314, 854 605,426] 375,585} 372,169 703, 780 
1940 - 44,036) 550,057] 526,050)12, 404, 322111, 500, 282 875,449] 352,427) 374,996) 1,161,975 
1941 - 42,662] 409, 632} 383,4258) 5,014,7738]11, 172, 484 603,328] 261,849] 415,156 888, 860 
19419 |6,956,5741°} 42,662) 409,632) 383, 425]12, 201, 557/11, 676, 453 737,393] 345,918] 673,058 760, 768 
19429 |13,273,483) 56,767] 688,427) 221, 909|12, 075, 952}11, 636, 058 538,698] 405,710} 458,702 818,321 
19439 |15,019, 830) 46,143] 662,188) 599,877] 6,796, 154/13, 320, 867 341,223} 480,684} 686,456] 1,449,789 
19449 |17, 250, 798 82,1201 508,718) 364,778] 6,504, 608/12, 783, 119 334,886; 501,070) 902,519) 1,870,507 
19459 |21, 447,573) 108,893) 881,586] 677,485] 5,381, 806)12, 524, 929 649,680] 648, 154) 1,132,131) 1,723,092 
19469 |23, 576,071 92,617 667, 364/1,072,414| 6,298, 837)15,227,4708 767,275] 667,610} 855,4333] 2,918,920 
19479 |30, 828,040] 63,568] 368,029| 431, 716111, 353, 143117,944,5321 809,36512| 509,313] 652,921| 1,048,501 


1JIncludes ‘‘Funds in lieu of Succession Duties’’. 2Jncludes ‘‘Succession Duties Act’’ fees. 
3 Revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book. 4 Hight months. 5 Three months. 
6 Fourteen months. 7 Five months. 8 Nine months. 9 Figures below the rule are 
for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of year stated; due to changes in the provincial fiscal years, figures 
are given in several cases for broken periods. - 10'Ten months; Act came into force June 14, 1941. 


11 Fifteen months. 12 Hleven months. 
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Federal Duty.—Beneficiaries are divided into four classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow or dependent child or dependent grandchild. 
(2) Husband; parent; grandparent; child over 18 years of age, not infirm; 
son- or daughter-in-law. 
(3) Lineal ancestor other than parent or grandparent; brother, sister or 
their descendant; uncle or aunt or their descendant. 
(4) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $50,000, or on bequests up to $1,000 
to any one individual, nor is duty levied on gifts to the Federal Government or 
provinces, on residential property of certain diplomatic or consular officials, on 
pensions administered by the Canadian Pensions Commission or those payable 
by Allied Nations for war services nor on insurance moneys or annuities if the assured 
or person with whom contract was made was domiciled outside of Canada at the 
time of death. Provision is made for increased exemptions and reduced duties in 
the case of those dying as a result of war service. Bequests to non-profit charitable 
organizations in Canada are exempt. 

Widows are exempt up to $20,000, dependent children to $5,000 each and, in 
cases where dependent children do not benefit, the widow’s exemption is increased 
by $5,000 for each child who does not benefit. In the case of dependent orphaned 
children, there is a further exemption of $15,000 (in addition to $5,000) divisible 
proportionately among such orphans according to the number of them and the 
value of each individual benefit. Duty is payable on the excess only when the 
limit is passed, i.e., these exemptions are deductible exemptions. 

Gifts made during the lifetime are exempt if the transfer was carried out more 
than three years prior to the death of the deceased and the recipient of such gifts 
secured full possession at the time of the transfer and the donor (the deceased) 
thereafter did not retain any rights therein or secure any benefits therefrom. 

If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income War Tax Act has been 
paid in connection with the transfer made by a deceased person during his life-time 
then no succession duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent that 
succession duty thereon is in excess of the gift tax. 

Examples of the rates of duty and duty levied are given.in Table 9. 


9. — The Incidence of Succession Duties in all Provinces (except Quebec and Ontario) 
on Typical Estates 


Aggregate Dutiable 

Class Net Value Value Rate Duty . 

$ $ p.c. $ 
ASS EWA OWRON VAG neem ee cone e cen 6 tk deine ees 60, 000 40,000 10-60 4,240 
100, 000 80, 000 14-70 11,760 
300, 600 280, 000 26-70 74, 760 
500, 000 480, 000 32-70 156, 960 
1,000, 000 980, 0C0 38-70 379, 260 
Ba Only childfovertiSay ears. teens ss paneecnae. 60, 000 60, 000 11-90 7,140 
100, 000 100,000 16-70 16,700 
300, 600 300, 000 28-70 86, 100 
500, 000 500, 090 34-70 173,500 
1,000, 000 1,000, 000 40-70 407,000 
Gx iBrotherorsistersessme. «hea ose hates 60, 000 60, 000 13-90 8,340 
100,000 100, 000 18-70 18,700 
300, 000 300, 000 30-70 92,100 
500, 000 500, 000 36-70 183, 500 
1,000, 000 1,000, 000 42-70 427,000 
IDPSESTTAN GOR Mtoe cee saee eer me oie coon La 60, 000 60, 000 15-90 9,540 
100, 000 100, 000 20-70 20, 700 
300, 000 300, 000 32-70 98, 100 
500, 000 500, 000 38-70 193, 500 


1,000, 060 1,000, 000 44-70 447,000 
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The Incidence of Combined Federal and Provincial Succession Duties.— 
Under the new tax agreements outlined at p. 1016, only the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario, which have not entered the agreement, have retained their own 
succession duties. As mentioned above, the other seven proyinces elected to repeal 
their succession duties for the period from Apr. 1, 1947, to Mar. 31, 1952. Asa 
consequence, the tables showing combined rates of Federal and provincial duty for 
each province, which appeared at pp. 942-950 of the 1946 Year Book, have been 
dropped with the exception of those for the two above-mentioned provinces. The 
new condition of doubled Federal duties and a tax credit up to 50 p.c. for the 
provincial duty has been taken into account in Tables 10 and 11. The rates under 
the heading “Dominion Duty” shown in the 1946 Year Book have been doubled 
and under ‘‘Combined Duty” the greater of (1) the amount of the Federal duty 
(doubled rates), or (2) the provincial duty plus one-half the Federal duty, is given. 


In these two tables, the beneficiaries under all the classes show the duties 
collectable where the estate of given value is left to one beneficiary only, since it 
would be impossible to cover the many different classifications, exemptions and 
saving clauses to be found in the legislation of the respective provinces. In every 
case the estate is assumed to be wholly situated within the province and the bene- 
ficiary domiciled therein to be the sole heir. The reader is referred to the legislation 
and to the taxing authority shown under each provincial heading for more complete 
information. 


Quebec.—The current legislation under which succession duties are collected 
is c. 18 of 1943. As stated at p. 1017, the following text and table can give only a 
broad outline of such duties as applied to comparable classes of beneficiaries in 
other Provinces. Full details regarding other cases may be obtained from the 
Act. quoted or from the Collector of Succession Duties, Provincial Revenue Offices, 
Quebec. 


Under the legislation, beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) Those in direct ascending or descending line between consort, between 
father- or mother-in-law, and son- and daughter-in-law, between 
step-father or step-mother and step-son and step-daughter. There is 
no limitation of degree in the direct ascending or descending line 
between these relationships. 


(2) Those in collateral line including a brother or sister, or descendant of a 
brother or sister of the deceased, or to a brother or sister, or son or 
daughter of a brother or sister, of the father or mother of the deceased. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable when the aggregate value of the property passing to persons 
in Class (1) does not exceed $10,000. This sum is increased by $1,000 for each child 
who has survived or has left surviving descendants. No duty is payable on bequests 
up to $1,000 to beneficiaries in Class (3) who have been in the employ of the testator 
for five years or more. No duty is payable on legacies for religious, charitable or 
educational purposes in Quebec and the same privilege is extended to legacies for 
similar work outside the Province, provided that the Province or State within which 
the work is to be carried out extends reciprocal privileges under its succession 
duty laws. 
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10.—The Incidence of Federal and Quebec Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Aggre- Federal Duty! _ Provincial Duty 
Class Net Dutiable R Dutiable “aa 
Value Value rte Duty Value Rate Duty 
yout $ $ mM p.c. $ $ Dict $ $ 
A. Widow only........ 20, 000 - = = 20,000 | 2-80 560 560 
25,000 - - - 25, 000 3-00 750 750 
50,000 - - - 50,000 4-00 2,000 2,000 


60, 000 40,000 | 10-60 4,240 60, 000 5:60 | ° 3,360 7,140 
100, 000 80,000 | 14-70 11,760 | 100,000 8-00 8,000 13, 880 
300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 | 300,000 | 12-00 36, 000 74,760 
500,000 |. 480,000 | 32-70 | 156,960 | 500,000 | 15-50 77,500 || 156,960 

1,000,000 | 980,000 | 38-70 | 379,260 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 230,000 || 419,630 


B. Only child over 20,000 - - ~ 20,000 2-80 560 560 
18 years. 

25,000 ~ - - 25,000 3-00 750 750 

50, 000 - - - 50, 000 4-00 2,000 2,000 


60,000 60,000 | 11-90 7,140 60, 000 5-60 3,360 7,140 
100,000 | 100,000 | 16-70 16, 700 100,000 8-00 8,000 16,700 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 12-00 36,000 86, 100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70} 173,500 | 500,000 | 15-50 77,500 |} 173,500 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 230,000 | 433,500 


Occhio? oF sister 21 e000 ss 5 2 20,000! 7-80] 1,560| 1,560 
25,000 - . == |, 95 000.) - 860. 9125 eee 188 
50, 000 a i - 50,000 | 12-00 | 6,000} 6,000 


60, 000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-40 8,040 12,210 
100,000 | 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 | 100,000 | 16-00 16,000 25,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000 | 19-00 57,000 |} 103,050 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70] 183,500 | 500,000 | 21-67 | 108,350 | 200,100 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 |} 28-33 | 283,300 496, 800 


DD, Strangers 5 cs «a's 26, 000 - = - 20,000 | 14-00 2, 800 2,800 
25, 000 = = = 25,000 | 14-50 3,625 3,625 
50,000 - - - 50,000 | 17-00 8,500 8,500 


60, 000 60, 000 15-90 9,540 60,000 | 18-00 | ~ 10,800 15,570 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 22-00 22,000 32,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 25-75 77,250 |} 126,300 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70) 193,500 | 500,000 | 28-25 | 142,250 |} 239,000 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 34-50 | 345,000 || 568,500 


1 The rates of Federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 
up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the provinces, see p. 1016. 
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11.—The Incidence of Federal and Ontario Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Aggre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty 
Class Net Dutiable R Dutiable aden 
Value Value ate Duty Value Rate Duty 
a RS a ES a a ae ee $ $ 
A. Widow only........ 20,000 - ~ - Nil - - - 
25, 000 - - - im! ~ - - 
50,000 - - - 50,000 2-50 1,4382 1, 438 
60,000 40,000 | 10-60 4,240 60,000 4-60 3,174? 5, 294 
100,000 80,000 | 14-70 11,760 | 100,000 7-50 8,6252 14,505 
300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 | 300,000 | 10-00 34,5002) 74,760 
500,000 | 480,000 | 32-70 | 156,960} 500,000 | 12-50 71,8752 || 156,960 
1,000,000 | 980,000] 38-70 | 379,260 | 1,000,000 | 18-00 | 207,0002 | 396,630 
B. Only child over 
ER ORR. oct, wie diese « 20,000 - = - Nil - - - 
25,000 - - - Lea - - - 
50, 000 7 = = 50, 600 2-50 11,4382 1, 438 
60, 000 60,000 | 11-90 7,140 60, 000 4-60 3,1742 7,140 
100,000 | 100,000} 16-70 16,700 | 100,000 7-50 8,6252 16,975 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 10-00 34,5002 86, 100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70 173,500 | 500,000 12-50 71,8752 |} 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 18-00 | 207,0002 |} 410,500 
C. Brother or sister... 20,000 - - - 20,000 8-60 2,0644 2,064 
25,000 - - - 25,000 9-15 2,7444 2,744 
50,000 = = ve 50, 000 11-90 7,1404 7,140 
60, 000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-00 9,3604 13, 530 
100,000 | 100,000 18-70 18,700 100,000 | 15-20 18,2404 27,590 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000} 18-00 64,8004 |} 110,850 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 | 183,500 | 500,000 | 20-50 | 123,0004 || 214,750 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 26-00 | 312,0004 | 525,500 
DS Stranger, .:.%a+-. > 20,000 - - - 20,000 | 13-10 38,2755 3,275 
25,000 - — - 25,000 | 13-40 4,1875 4,187 
50,000 - - - 50,000 | 15-00 9,3755 9,375 
60,000 60,000 | 15-90 9,540 60,000 | 15-50 11,6255 16,395 
100,000 | 100,000} 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 17-50 21,8755 32,225 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 |} 300,000 |} 22-50 84,3758 133, 425 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70 193,500 | 500,000 | 27-50 | 171,8755 || 268,625 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 35-00 | 437,5005 | 661,000 


1 The rates of Federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 


up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the provinces, see p. 1016. 
4 Includes a surtax of 20 p.c. 


15 p.c. 
a surtax of 25 p.c. 


3 Includes surtax on provincial duty. 


2 Includes a surtax of 
5 Includes 
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Ontario.—The current legislation on succession duties is c. 1 of 1939 (Second 
Session) as amended, and full information may be obtained on application to the 
Succession Duty Office, Treasury Department, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) Widow; child; husband; parent; grandparent; grandchild; son- or 
daughter-in-law. 


(2) Brother; sister; nephew; niece; uncle; aunt; cousin; child of nephew 
or niece. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 in aggregate value, nor on 
estates not exceeding $25,000 devised to persons in Class (1), nor on those not 
exceeding $10,000 devised to persons in Class (2). Where the aggregate value of an 
estate does not exceed $25,000 the shares in such an estate passing to beneficiaries in 
Class (1) are exempt from duty. The same rule applies to shares of beneficiaries in 
Class (2) where the aggregate value does not exceed $10,000. Where the aggregate 
value does not exceed $5,000, the estate will be exempt from duty regardless of what 
class or classes of persons inherit. 


Where any person in Class (8) was in the employ of the deceased for at least five 
years immediately prior to his death, no duty shall be payable with respect to any 
benefits which such person derived from the deceased where the total value of such 
benefits is not in excess of $1,000. Such benefits however, while exempt, are never- 
theless taken in as a factor in fixing the rates applicable to the dutiable portions of 
the estate. 


Bequests for religious, charitable or educational purposes to any religious 
charitable or educational organization which carries on its work solely in Ontario 
are exempt from duty and are altogether ignored in the computation of duty on the 
portions of the estate which are not exempt. The same rule applies to the Canadian 
National Institute for the Biind, the Canadian Red Cross Society and other approved 
patriotic organizations. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
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In this Chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance: the latter are dealt with 
separately in Chapter XXV. Operating profits of corporations and net income to 
stockholders formerly dealt with in this Chapter will be found in Chapter XXVI. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch 


At pp. 900-905, inclusive, of the 1988 Year Book there appears a historical 
sketch of currency and banking in Canada, tracing certain features of the central 
banking system that finally led up to the establishment of the Bank of Canada. 
In chronological order these were:— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue “e Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 


(3) The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1913. 


(4) Rediscount Facilities, although originated as a war measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the 
banks on the deposit by them of approved securities. This legislation provided 
the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 
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Section 2.—The Bank of Canada 
Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada Act and Its Amendments 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated in 1934 and commenced operations on 
Mar. 11, 1935. An account of the capital structure of the Bank and its transition 
from a privately owned institution to a wholly government-owned one is given at 
p. 800 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 4} p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and all such matters as are 
properly provided for by banks. ‘The remainder of the profits will be paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank in 
specified proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all 
the remaining profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion and the provinces without 
restriction if of a maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of 
longer maturity; short-term securities of the Dominion or provinces may be redis- 
counted. It may also buy and sell short-term securities of British Dominions, 
the United States or France without restriction, if maturing within six months, 
and such securities having a maturity exceeding six months in limited amounts. 
The Bank may buy and sell certain classes of commercial paper of limited currency, 
and, if endorsed by a chartered bank, may rediscount such commercial paper. 
Advances for six-month periods may be made to chartered banks, Quebec Savings 
Banks, the Dominion or any province against certain classes of collateral, and 
advances of specified duration may be made to the Dominion or any province in 
amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such government’s revenue. The 
Bank may accept from the Federal or Provincial Goverments, or from any chartered 
bank or any bank incorporated under the Quebec Savings Banks’ Act, deposits that 
shall not bear interest. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze 
coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 


The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
at p. 1028. 


The Bank of Canada Act (c. 48, Statutes of 1984 and amendments) provides 
that the Bank shall maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its 
total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. Under the terms of the Exchange Fund 
Order, 1940, authorizing the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board, the minimum gold reserve requirement has been tem- 
porarily suspended; this suspension was continued under the Foreign Exchange 
Control Act, 1946. The reserve, in addition to gold, may include silver bullion; 
balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of England, in United States dollars in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in gold currencies in central banks in gold- 
standard countries or in the Bank for International Settlements; treasury bills of 
the United Kingdom or the United States of America having a maturity not exceeding 
three months; and bills of exchange having a maturity not exceeding 90 days, 
payable in London or New York, or in a gold-standard country, less any liabilities 
of the Bank payable in the currency of the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America or a gold-standard country. In accordance with the terms of the Foreign 
Exchange Acquisition Order, 1940, the Bank of Canada sold foreign exchange with a 
Canadian dollar value of $27,734,444 to the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 
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The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities, payable in Canadian dollars, in the form of deposits with, 
and notes of, the Bank of Canada. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada without charge 
and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank 
does not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary and Vancouver. 


The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors; he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant Deputy 
Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. Subsequent 
appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council. | 


At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 19385, seven directors were 
elected with terms as follows: one director, until the third annual general meeting 
(1938); two, until the fourth (1939); two, until the fifth (1940); and two, until the 
sixth annual general meeting (1941). Former directors continued in office when the 
Government took over the management of the Bank but directors are now appointed 
by the Minister of Finance with the approval of the Governor in Council for terms 
of three years. In 1948 there were eleven directors. In the transaction of the 
business of the Bank, each director has one vote. 


There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor and one member of the Board, which must meet 
once a week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without vote. 


The Governor alone, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, has the power to 
veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 


Subsection 2.—The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to 
the Canadian Financial System 


An article under this title is given at pp. 881-885 of the 1937 edition of the 
Year Book. It deals with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control 
and regulation of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is 
exercised, the expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic 
fluctuations, the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the Bank, 
and its duties as the Government’s banker. An article on the wartime functions 
of a central bank appears at pp. 803-806 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—Bank of Canada Operations 


The expansion of Bank of Canada liabilities and assets has provided for increased 
Bank of Canada notes in active circulation (the chartered bank-note issue is limited 
and is gradually being retired) and has enlarged the cash reserves of the chartered 
banks. The principal changes in Bank of Canada assets since April, 1938, have 
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been (a) the rise in investments, partly to replace the gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings transferred to the Foreign Exchange Control Board under the terms of 
the Exchange Fund Order and Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order, dated Apr. 30, 
1940, and (b) the fluctuations in holdings of sterling exchange through which the 
Bank has temporarily financed Canadian dollar requirements of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. 


1.— Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1945-47 
(From the Annual Statements of the Bank of Canada) 


Item Mar. 13, 1935 | Dec. 31, 1945 | Dec. 31, 1946 | Dec. 31, 1947 
ee 3 $ $ $ § 
Liabilities 
CapitalbparGhup crater we toa tenn oe ned at ae | 4,991, 640 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Restiunce Aare erred cow aioe. os Coane even Nil 10, 050, 367 10, 050, 367 10, 050, 367 
INOtesaniCinCUlationa. cata ae tes leceet ec ee ete 97, 805, 665 |1, 129,099, 247 |1, 186, 201,681 | 1,211, 350,386 
Deposits— 
Bederal.Governmcmt.mcn..cneet sonore eee 4,212, 200 175, 838, 826 &1, 468, 167 87, 607, 699 
@harteredsbanksy. cae csuccreh ee tee te 151, 927, 628 621, 209, 383 665, 469, 559 536, 161,793 
Och eriaye 6 Pees ote eis ee ey ee, Oe 277, 922 29,770, 878 98, 800, 975 67,523, 489 
Totals Depositsssrksceceens soe 156,417,750 | 726,818,587 | 740,738,701 691, 292, 981 
Liabilities payable in sterling, United States 
and foreign gold currencies..............--.. Nil 156, 829, 962 960, 131 1,978, 667 
Dividendsdeclared igs wee mse cure coer ee “a 112, 500 112, 500 112, 500 
Otherlabilities: sate cee a eee 99, 702 3, 975, 966 5, 552, 901 5, 485, 578 
Totals, Liabilities............... 259,014,757 | 2,031,886,629 | 1,948,616,281 | 1,925,220,479 
Assets 
Reserves (at market values)— 
Goldicoimtand bulllioneeyascse- eee eee Sees 106, 584, 356 1 1 1 
Silvenbulliont sae ece ce ot ee ee tan 986, 363 Nil Nil Nil 
Sterlingiand URSVA. dollars. 2. eeeaere oe 394, 875 156, 829, 962 960, 131 1,958, 591 
OpherenurrenCies econ concer ere eee Nil Nil Nil 226, 483 
‘Totals Reservess aa 455b ree ee 107, 965, 594 156, 829, 9621 960, 1311 2,185, 0741 
Stbsidiary:coimaa.ciscani ae aye ae ena 297, 335 339, 157 345, 465 131, 437 


Investments (at not exceeding market values)— 
Federal and Provincial Government short- 


LERTMBECULITICS 5. tot c > eared es wee 84, 846,294 |1,157,812, 459 |\1, 197,436, 208 | 1,022,024, 822 
Other Federal and Provincial Government 

BECULEIES ete te oe Ato ce cos Meee 115,018,687 | 688,270,178 | 708,164, 801 857, 529, 340 
Potalselnvestuents sce eee ae 149, 859,931 | 1,845,582,637 | 1,905,601,009 | 1,879, 554, 162 

Industrial Development Bank capital stock... - 10, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
a KSPLeMises ey scat ihe cme ceroad te eee Nil 1, 884, 018 2,438, 215 2,341, 722 
AMO Germ asses meer aan we ana eae 1,191, 897 17, 250, 855 24, 271,461 16, 008, 084 
Totals Assets 2.5, . ecco: oes be 259,314,757 | 2,031,886,629 | 1,948,616,281 | 1,925,220,479 


1 The Exchange Fund Order, 1940, authorized the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board and temporarily suspended the requirement for a minimum gold reserve. 


Subsection 4.—The Industrial Development Bank 


The Industrial Development Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was 
incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944, commencing its banking operations 
on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the preamble to the Act as follows:— 


“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of 
monetary action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises 
which may reasonably be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income 
and employment is maintained, by supplementing the activities of other lenders and 
by providing capital assistance to industry with particular consideration to the financing 
problems of small enterprises.”’ 
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The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada and the Directors are the Directors and Assistant Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of Canada. The $25,000,000 capital stock of the Bank, now completely 
paid up, was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. The Industrial Development 
Bank may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided that its 
total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and under- 
writing agreements do not exceed three times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up 
capital and Reserve Fund. 


The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises 
in Canada with respect to which it is empowered to:— 


(1) lend money or guarantee loans; 


(2) enter*into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or 
debentures; 


(3) acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with 
whom the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 
The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. 


The Industrial Development Bank is intended to supplement the activities of 
other lending agencies rather than to compete with them and the Act of incorpora- 
tion requires that it should extend credit only when the Board of Directors is of the 
opinion that similar credit would not be available elsewhere on reasonable terms 
and conditions. The Bank is specifically prohibited from engaging in the business 
of deposit banking. 


Authorized and outstanding loans of the Industrial Development Bank as of 
Mar. 31, 1948, are classified by provinces, size of loans and industries in Table 2. 
The monthly statement of assets and liabilities of the Bank for June 30, 1948, 
showed outstanding loans and investments at that date of $15,985,285. 


2.—Authorized and Outstanding Loans and Investments of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, by Provinces, Size and Industries, as at Mar. 31, 1948 


Province Authorized | Outstanding Industry Authorized | Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 38, 500 20,100 || Miscellaneous metal prod- 
INGVSOCObIG: soosce re ce see 267, 216 201, 216 MCU stare oirtais atorne iris cece: 1,914, 524 1, 555, 624 
New Brunswick........... 813, 679 537,599 || Foods and beverages.....| 3,126,960 2,358, 816 
ETE OS ORR ADE es 8,191,452 | 5,419,712 |) Agricultural and indus- : 
MPRA Ee classe sate Caer 8,775,688 | 7,164, 876 trial machinery........ 1,597, 429 1, 203, 471 
DEAN IL OWA falcons s vices 1,040, 162 974,514 || Furnitureand woodenware| 1,768,781 1, 584, 885 
Saskatchewan..........00: 190,175 172,533 || Finished textile products.| 1,081,969 1, 040, 287 
PMD Gr Aa ke Seis e «ao hs oo 1, 797, 690 1,077, 690 || Refrigeration............ 1, 430, 659 1, 137, 634 
British Columbia!......... 2,034,953 | 1,365,281 |) Builders’ supplies........ 840, 487 799, 387 
——_—_——______|—_————_|| Automotive equipment.. 714, 950 496, 663 
OPT FR ee eee 23,149,465 | 16,933,521 || Chemical products....... 3,112, 449 886, 291 
-— | |__| Pulp and paper products..| 3,440,075 2,744,075 
Size of Loan No. Authorized || Primary textiles......... 846, 677 645, 286 
—|—_——________|_————__| Primary lumber prod- 
$ NCES ie Meche ck eae 807, 985 dieveee 
$5,000/0r under..2.%).65...08 03 46 145,003 || Ceramics, glass and 
BaL001 to $25,0000:.. 25.3 cs 162 | 2,196,391 plastic products........ 212, 050 186, 744 
$25,001 to $50,000.......... 56 seis MOT hercek. oe forte ck cee 2,254,470 VT, 522) 1381 
$50,001 to $100,000......... 54 8, 942,303 
$100,001 to $200,000........ 40 5, 683, 174 
S200;001 OF OVErS. cccce sce 14 9, 038, 484 — 
RGAIS ete on ets ss « 372 | 28,149,465 Totals since es ee: 23,149,465 | 16,933,521 


1JInecludes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Section 3.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Notes and Coinage 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief 
circulating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described at pp. 900-905 of the 1938 
Year Book. The main steps of this development that remained as permanent 
features of the system are outlined at pp. 809-810 of the 1941 Year Book. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability 
for Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and 
partly replaced in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations 
of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of 
Canada completed the replacement of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 
denomination that had previously been used as cash reserves. 


The chartered banks were required"under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce the 
issue of their own bank notes gradually during the years 1935-45 to an amount 
not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1985. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. 
Further restrictions introduced by the 1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the 
right of chartered banks to issue or re-issue any notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and after 
Jan. 1, 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes which then remain 
outstanding will be transferred to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a 
like sum to the Bank of Canada. 


As a result of the changes indicated above, current data on bank-note circula- 
tion are not comparable with those of earlier years though statistics of total notes 
in the hands of the general public are comparable. This public circulation includes 
chartered bank notes together with Dominion or Bank of Canada notes, exclusive 
of those held by the banks as reserves. 


Since 1935 there has been little change in the circulation of denominations 
under $5. In the denominations from $5 to $1,000, where Bank of Canada notes 
have partially replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, there has been a 
large increase. This is apparent from a study of the accompanying tables. 


3.—Denominations of Bank of Canada, Dominion and Other Notes in Circulation 
for Certain Years, 1926-47 


Norse.—Annual averages of month-end figures. The totals outstanding are not always multiples of the 
denominations of notes because of adjustments made according to scale when parts of mutilated notes are 
turned in for cancellation. 


Denomination 1926 1929 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

, aia nasis 17, 732, 100 20, 032, 308 38, 740, 526 40,577,111 41, 241, 696 42,333, 444 
Sane ces ere 12, 925, 212 14, 609, 088 29, 159, 772 31, 024, 976 31, 889, 923 32, 267, 026 
ONE eer Oni 3,39 32, 138 28, 842 28, 838 8, 831 , 829 
Shes isies bare 626, 179 730, 101 98,942,174 | 102,603,827 | 102,390, 902 101, 204, 684 
SIO Sek nears il Nil 381,050,750 | 403,777,675 | 391,899,105 391, 716, 339 
S20 Sacre ctetstece’s “A 222,345,129 | 266,684,012 | 280,872,417 284, 105, 734 
S20 ssa eae ve Pe : 3,977 47,07 46, 683 
LUBA jo cke 650 650 54, 382, 062 75, 590, 344 89, 303, 404 95, 227, 990 
SOON ees t.e nt Nil Nil 99,845,808 | 137,953,983 | 168,910,387 196, 214, 333 
$500 Faeries 1, 875, 917 1, 811, 875 480, 792 457,917 , 875 345, 000 
$1, 00007. erie 3, 799, 250 4,168,917 17,398, 500 19, 024, 083 17,779, 166 17, 145, 750 
DOUIB au meen 36, 992, 705 41,385,077 | 942,421,570 | 1,077,766,743 | 1,124,765,779 | 1,160, 635, 812 


eee 
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3.—Denominations of Bank of Canada, Dominion and Other Notes in Circulation 
for Certain Years, 1926-47—concluded 


Denomination} 1926 1929 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Specials— 

$1,000....... 671, 333 407, 667 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
$5,000....... 16, 307,500 7,209, 583 10, 000 10; 000 10; 000 10, 000 

$50,000....... 134, 675,000 | 153,970, 834 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Provincial...... 27, 624 27, 621 27,573 27,574 27,574 27,573 
Fractional...... 1, 330, 663 1,380, 710 1,093, 666 1,093, 051 1,092, 522 1,091, 963 
Defunct notes... * = 89, 6951 89, 660 89, 406 88, 923 


Grand Totals..| 190,004,825 | 204,381,492 | 943,576,233!) 1,078,988,028 | 1,125,986,281 | 1,161,855,271 


1 Three-month average; not shown prior to October, 1944. The grand total is, however, a twelve- 
month average. 


4.—Annual Averages of Note Circulation in the:Hands of the Public, 1938-47 


Nore.—Figures of circulating media in the hands of the general public for the years 1900-35 appear at 
p. 900 of the 1936 Year Book. Figures comparable to those shown below for the years 1926-37 are given at 
p. 959 of the 1946 edition. 


Averages of Averages of Daily 
Month-End Figures Figures of Total 
Year Dominion 
Chartered 
or Bank of Per 
i ete Canada Total Amount Capita‘ 
é Notes? 
$ $ $ $ $ 
MOSS SMIE ee ARI ores whe sie are Bia wastes 93,978,355 | 109,748,030 | 203,726,385 |} 205,000,000 18-38 
LUDO sata Perle ee TOS asics cere clo erons 88, 820, 636 129, 261, 655 218,082,291 216, 000, 000 19-17 
PONG) eee raya 6 rae Siete. ajo woes serie 87, 194, 399 206, 916, 964 294, 111, 363 287, 000, 000 25-22 
TOON Ne cerns Sie pir ny Rg inte po ae 78, 761,049 | 320,037,329 | 398,798,378 || 386,000,000 33-54 
NOS a ee Mees cin ut ncisncioaeetna se wie Soiess 69,502,871 | 472,011,416 | 541,514,287 || 528,000,000 44-88 
TOAD eee Seeieg tee eee cio is Rahn ode owt 49,082,172 | 660,998,231 | 710,080,403 |} 688,000,000 58-25 
AAR Mate Says ar city cus feral Giere eusleisark Ss 37,056, 1875| 821,330, 660 858, 386, 847 835, 000, 000 69-73 
EGAG Pea circa on hae ee nate eS: 28,636, 1745) 940,911,000 969, 547,174 951, 000, 000 78-47 
BOG cee nee foe c sia it sic sans ates, ou ca suahe cunts 23,172,7175| 981, 727,494 |1, 004, 900, 211 992, 000, 000 80-60 
Te ASS ee Cae eee eR 19, 675, 9945}1, 161, 854, 118 |1, 181, 530, 107 |/1, 013, 000, 000 80-51 
1 Gross note circulation of chartered banks less notes of other chartered banks. 2 Total issue 
less notes held by chartered banks and notes deposited in the Central Gold Reserves up to March, 1935. 
3 Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. 4 Figures based on estimates of popu- 
lation as given at p. 139. 5 Gross note circulation only; notes of other chartered banks not available. 


Coinage.*—The present monetary standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal 
fineness (23-22 grains of pure gold equal to one gold dollar). Under the Uniform 
Currency Act of 1871, gold coin has been authorized but only very limited issues 
were ever made. Gold coins have not been struck since 1919. ‘The British sovereign 
and half-sovereign, and United States eagle, half-eagle and double eagle are legal 
tender. Subsidiary coin consists of $1, and 50-, 25- and 10-cent silver pieces, f 
5-cent nickel and 1-cent bronze pieces. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender to the 


— 


* Revised by the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 

+ The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar and a 5-cent silver coin, The 5-cent 
silver coin was coined freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage 
by the nickel 5-cent piece. In 1942 a new 5-cent, piece was coined from ‘tombac’, a copper-zine alloy, in 
order to conserve nickel for war purposes, and this coin was replaced in 1944 by a 5-cent coin composed of 
mild steel with a chromium finish. The current coin is pure nickel. 
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amount of ten dollars. The 5-cent piece is legal tender up to five dollars and the 
1-cent bronze coin up to twenty-five cents. There is no provision for the redemption 
of subsidiary coin. A table at p. 807 of the 1941 Year Book gives particulars of 
weight, fineness, etc., of current coins. 


5.—Circulation of Canadian Coin as at Dec. 31, 1938-47 


Nore.—The figures are of net issues of coin. Figures for the years 1901-25 are given at p. 858 of the 1927-28 
Year Book and for 1926-37 at p. 956 of the 1946 edition. Per capita figures are based on estimates of 
population as given at p. 139. 


Year Silver Nickel ‘Tombac’ Steel Bronze ~ Total Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ . $ $ $ 
T9SSe ae ee 30,482,924 | 3,051,594 = ~ 3,091,873 | 36, 626,391 3-28 
LOS Gr ties os 32, 236, 145 3,355, 906 ca - 3,276,771 | 38, 868, 822 3°45 
E940 ashes eet 36, 944, 040 4,015, 232 - - 4,092,234 | 45,051, 506 3-96 
GATS ee aike. akcas 40, 339, 221 4,467, 463 - - 4,648,567 | 49,455, 251 4-30 
1942 eee Sa 44,011, 038 4, 827, 596 169, 424 =. 5,422,131 | 54,430, 189 4-67 
OES Ree rence 51,009, 046 4, 826, 033 1, 407, 424 ~- 6,300, 627 | 63, 543, 130 5-38 
LAA csctatesaerd 54, 972, 812 4,825, 057 1,407, 754 571, 000 6, 753,329 | 68,529, 952 5-72 
OS a capers sero 58, 327, 590 4, 823, 237 1, 407, 462 1,521,170 7,499, 263 | 73,578, 722 6-07 
NOS Gime aieciaer 59, 944, 549 Helis. 10s 1, 155, 791 1, 520, 849 8, 024,547 | 75, 758, 839 6-16 
1947S ee Oe 61,049,986 | 5,503,117 868,994 | 1,520,647 | 8,382,327 | 77,325,071 6-15 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908. By 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, it was constituted a*branch*of the Department of 
Finance, and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Sect. 3 of that 
Act, it has, since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the 
British North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained 
their coins from the Royal Mint at London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., 
England. In its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to 
the production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British 
sovereigns and of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. 
Previous to 1914, small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the 
War of 1914-18 the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by 
establishing a refinery in which nearly 20,000,000 fine oz. of South African gold 
were treated on account of the Bank of England. The subsequent development 
of the gold-mining industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming 
one of the principal activities of the Mint. Most of the fine gold produced from the 
rough shipments from the mines is delivered to the Department of Finance (since 
Mar, 11, 1935, the Bank of Canada has acted as agent for the Government) in the 
form of bars of approximately 400 fine oz. each, the rest being sold in a convenient 
form to manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not 
required for coinage, is sold in New York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 


An account of the organization and operational methods of the Royal Canadian 
Mint is given at pp. 888-892 of the 1940 Year Book. 
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6.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint, and Bullion and 
Coinage Issued, 1938-47 


Norsr.—Although not presented in exactly the same form, figures for 1901-16 are given at pp. 857-858 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book; for 1917-25 at p. 894 of the 1936 edition. Comparable figures to those shown below 
for 1926-37 are given at p. 957 of the 1946 edition. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel ‘Tombac’ Bronze 
Year ecceal Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 
fine oz. fine oz. $ $ $ $ $ 

CSR CAS gle lie ee 4,398,258 | 4,308,067 | 1,376,000 153, 500 - - 184, 300 
AOSD Sctcos ise s oe 4, 869, 239 4, 834, 214 2,794, 032 321, 000 ~ - 214, 600 
ROBO ES ets wteasFars 4,990, 847 5, 026, 793 4,845, 000 660, 500 ~ - 822, 800 
i bit bere ses A 5, 092, 609 5, 134, 348 3, 534, 000 454, 000 ~ 575, 300 
OED Rawat emit 4, 611, 982 4,611, 892 3, 764, 000 361, 576 ~ 169, 424 783, 500 
it) fo ae Se eee 3,616,959 | 3,645,740 | 7,044,000 Nil - 1, 238, 000 881, 300 
Ra ert rata aces 2, 862, 048 2, 829, 755 4,006, 000 fy ' 571,000 400 454, 600 
MAD a etta ccehted 2,503, 416 2,499, 163 3, 416, 300 se 950, 300 Nil 748, 500 
POR Gee rite beasts 2,652, 245 2,665, 964 1, 701, 000 291, 500 Nil 528, 500 
TAL oa te eae ts 2,868,469 | 2,859,084 | 1,186,000 391,000 *¢ ee 360, 300 


Subsection 2.—Money Supply 


During 1947 the Bank of Canada developed a presentation of statistics con- 
cerning money supply and related bank assets which differs in several important 
respects from the table presented in previous issues of the Canada Year Book. It 
is believed that the new series provides a better approach to the problem of 
measuring changes in the volume of money under present-day conditions though, 
unfortunately, the Bank of Canada series has been carried back to 1938 only, 
whereas the former Dominion Bureau of Statistics series was available from 1919 
(see pp. 1022-1023 of the 1947 Year Book). 


In measuring the volume of money it is necessary to decide which categories 
of bank deposits should be classed as ‘‘money” and which, by their nature, should 
be regarded more appropriately as part of the public’s other liquid asset holdings 
such as Government bonds. Generally, it has been satisfactory to classify bank 
deposits as money if cheques may be drawn against them. In other countries 
this criterion has seemed to work fairly well because cheques may not be drawn 


against savings deposits. In Canada, however, cheques are, in practice, drawn 


freely against savings deposits and this has always posed an awkward problem when 
trying to assemble volume of money statistics. To omit all savings deposits of 
chartered banks would ignore the obvious fact that for many people a savings account 
is an active chequing account which is very similar to a current deposit. On the 
other hand it is known from available information that of the total amount on 
deposit in savings accounts in Canada, much the larger part is, in practice, inactive. 
Chartered banks pay interest on the minimum quarterly balances in personal savings 
accounts, i.e., on the sum that has been left undisturbed for the quarterly period; 
from the amount of interest that is actually paid on this basis as compared with the 
nominal rate of interest, it is apparent that the aggregate minimum quarterly 
balances in personal savings accounts are about five-sixths of the total of such deposits 
at the present time. 


It is therefore felt that a more realistic picture of monetary developments in 
Canada—and one more comparable with the usual presentation of similar statistics 


- in other countries—is obtained by omitting the minimum quarterly balances in 
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personal savings deposits and non-personal notice deposits, from volume-of-money 
statistics. It has seemed preferable to exclude these deposits from the volume of 
money on the basis that they are inactive in practice rather than to include them 
on the grounds that they are potentially active because cheques may be issued against 
them. 


MONEY SUPPLY BY CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
AND 
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The published returns of Canadian chartered banks include among assets 
“Cheques on Other Banks” which represents the amount of cheques that have been 
credited to the deposit account of the payee but not yet cleared against the deposit 
account of the drawer. To the extent of such items in “float” there is therefore 
duplication in the figures of bank deposits. In Table 7 ‘Cheques on Other Banks” 
has been deducted from the figure of chartered bank deposits in order to eliminate 
this duplication. 

Government deposits are given different treatment in different countries as 
far as volume-of-money statistics is concerned. In most cases the commonly used 
figure of bank deposits excludes Government deposits and, on the whole, it 
appears preferable to exclude Federal Government deposits from the Canadian 
money supply figures. 


7.—Money Supply, 1938-47 


(Millions of dollars) 
Currency Outside Banks! Bank Deposits 
Your Bank of Money 
Natas Coin Total Chartered | Canada |Total Bank|) Supply 
Currency | Banks Net2} ‘‘Other’’ Deposits 
Deposits 
TOSS eee. 207 31 238 847 3 850 1,088 
DOS Oe ieee veaice 247 34 281 1,071 18 1,089 1,370 
1940 tte os eleek 341 38 379 1,174 10 1,184 1, 563 
LOAT Reso ae 450 42 492 1, 403 6 1,409 1,901 
tee ae eee 633 49 682 1, 648 19 1, 667 2,349 
OES cocreate ie ies 794 55 849 1, 859 18 1,877 2,726 
DY oe aes 930 60 990 Zelso 28 2,163 3,153 
LOAD Te cores 992 63 1,055 2,429 30 2,459 3,514 
AOAG Faeroe as <1 1,031 65 1,096 2, 806 94 2,900 3,996 
10472 38.64. 1,046 66 Te112 2, 764 68 2, 832 3, 944 
1 Note circulation excluding notes held by chartered banks together with total coin issued by the Mint, 
less coin held by the banks. 2 Demand and notice deposits; deposits of Provincial Governments, 
United Kingdom and foreign banks; less float deposits, that is, cheques on banks as shown in month-end 


returns. -3 Excludes Federal Government, chartered bank and foreign deposits. 


Section 4.—Monetary Reserves 
Subsection 1.—Bank of Canada Reserves 


The composition of Canadian gold reserves held by the Government is pre- 
sented in the 1936 edition of the Year Book, at p. 895, for the years 1905 to 1934. 
Since March, 1935, the gold reserves have been held by the Bank of Canada. By 
authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1935), effective in July, 1935, they are 
valued at the current market price of gold. The new data are to be found under 
the item ‘‘Reserves”’ in the ‘‘Assets” section of Table 1, p. 1026. As explained in the 
footnote to that table, under the Exchange Fund Order of Apr. 30, 1940, the gold 
reserves of the Bank of Canada were transferred to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board and the requirement that the Bank should maintain a reserve of gold 
equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada was 
temporarily suspended. : 


Subsection 2.—Chartered Bank Canadian Cash Reserves 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes; 
partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including these forms of cash 
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held by the banks themselves, and as deposits in the Central Gold Reserves. In 
so far as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion notes backed by 
gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences of monetary gold | 
imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international payments, so 
long as Canada was on the gold standard. 


Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—When the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for deposits with, and 
notes of, the Bank of Canada. It was provided that, henceforth, the chartered 
banks were to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their 
deposit liabilities in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against 
currency and bank credit have been in the custody of the central bank, except as 
affected by the Exchange Fund Order, 1940, as explained under Bank of Canada 
reserves in Subsection 1, p. 1033. 


8.—Annual Averages of Cash Reserves of the Chartered Banks, 1938-47 


Nots.—Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. Cash reserves include notes and 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. Figures for the years 1926-37 are given at p. 960 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Annual Annual Annual Annual 
Average Average Average Average 
Year oO (6) Year of fo) 
Daily Month-End Daily Month-End 
Figures Figures Figures Figures 
$ $ $ $ 
LOSS Perarcarstrere ore a arcres 254, 000, 000 252-000; 000s |#94Sh sameeren ae aan 423, 000, 000 413, 000, 000 
LOS OR Aer. Sevdecs Siete ieae 269, 000, 000 268,000,000 || 1944..............00% 538, 000, 000 527, 000, 000 
OZOE nae 289, 000, 000 2ST OOOLO00F O45 eed cst tre ieee 603, 000, 000 593, 000, 000 
LOADER sce. ceerersicgeeie aes 313, 000, 000 3080005000) ||SLO4 Ofc cose se eee . 672, 000, 000 673, 000, 000 
GA elincta vc iter mere: Setalete 342,000,000 |= -340, 000; 000 |) "1947.5 sean. a. ees ee 670, 000, 000 665, 000, 000 


Section 5.—Commercial Banking 
Subsection 1.—Historical 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch, which is given at 
pp. 901-905 of the 1938 Year Book. A list of the banks at Confederation appears 
at p. 897 of the 1940 Year Book and bank absorptions since 1867 are given at pp. 
812-813 of the 1941 edition. A table at pp. 894-895 of the 19837 Year Book shows 
the insolvencies from Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1923. 

A summary of the more important changes resulting from the revision of the 
Bank Act in 1944 is given at pp. 961-962 of the 1946 Year Book. _ 


Subsection 2.—Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks 


In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions in Canada, 
bank liabilities have been classified in Table 9 in two main groups: liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily con- 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are 
divided into four groups, ‘“‘other assets” being included in the total. Of interest to 
students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 


~~ 
_ 7 , ‘ 
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funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to 
the public to total assets. The chart below showing the division of ownership of assets 


is of interest in this connection. 


The declining proportion of notes in circulation 


to total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking in 
Holdings of Federal and Provincial Government and municipal 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the War of 1914-18. 


recent times. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIABILITIES TO ASSETS 
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9.—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1933-47 


Nore.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for the years 1867-1880 will be found at pp. 918-919 of the 1938 Year Book; for the years 1881-1915 
at pp. 815-816 of the 1941 edition; for the years 1916-26 at pp. 963-964 of the 1946 edition; for the years 1927-32 
at pp. 1025-1026 of the 1947 edition. 


SS ee ee ooo 


Notes 
in 
Circulation 


157, 250, 000) 130, 362, 488 
132, 604, 166] 135, 537, 793 
132, 750, 000!) 125, 644, 102 
133, 000, 000) 119, 507, 306 
133, 750, 000)| 110, 259, 134 


Liabilities 
to 
Year Shareholders 
Rest or 
Capital Reserve 
Fund 
$ $ 
1933...] 144,500,000 
1934...| 144, 916, 667 
1935...| 145, 500, 000 
1936...| 145,500,000 
1937...| 145,500, 000 
1938...| 145,500,000} 133, 750,000 
1939...| 145,500,000) 1383, 750,000 
1940...) 145,500,000) 133, 750,000 
1941...| 145,500,000) 133,916, 667 
1942...| 145,500,000) 135, 083, 333 
1943...| 145,500,000) 136, 750,000 
1944...} 145,500,000) 136, 750, 000 
1945...} 145,500,000} 136, 750, 000 
1946...| 145,500,000} 144, 666, 667 
1947...| 145, 500, 000| 178,000, 000 


99, 870, 493 
94, 064, 907 
91, 134, 378 
81, 620, 753 
71, 743, 242 


50, 230, 204 
37, 056, 187 
28, 636, 174 
23,172,717 
19, 675, 994 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1036. 
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LIABILITIES 


Liabilities to the Public 


Demand 
Deposits 
in Canada 


488, 527, 864 
513, 973, 506 
568, 615,373 
618, 340, 561 
691,319, 545 


690, 485, 877 
741, 733, 241 
875, 059, 476 
1,088, 198,370 
1,341, 499, 012 


1,619, 407, 736 
1, 863, 793, 981 
1, 986, 075, 142 
2,155,312, 749 
2,138, 771, 178 


Notice 
Deposits 
in Canada 


1,378,497, 944 
1,372, 817, 869 
1, 445, 281, 247 
1,518, 216, 945 
1,573, 654, 555 


1, 680, 481, 857 
1, 699, 224, 304 
1, 646, 891, 010 
1,616, 129, 007 
1, 644, 842, 331 


1, 864, 177, 700 
2,272, 573,361 
2,750, 358, 254 
3,327,057, 442 
3, 681, 231, 057 


Total Total 
on Public 
Deposit! Liabilities? 
$ $ 


2, 236, 841, 539 
2,274, 607, 936 
2,426, 760, 928 
2, 614, 895, 597 
2,775, 530, 418 


2, 823, 686, 934 
3,060, 859, 111 
3,179, 523, 062 
3, 464, 781, 844 
3, 834, 335, 141 


4, 592, 336, 705 
5, 422, 302, 978 
6, 159, 997, 976 
6, 771, 555, 153 
7,075, 355, 884 


2,517, 934, 260 
2,548, 720, 434 
2, 667, 950, 352 
2, 855, 622, 232 
3, 025, 721, 653 


3,056, 684, 905 
3, 298, 351, 099 
3,411, 104, 825 
3, 711, 870, 680 
4,102, 355, 598 


4,849, 222, 532 
5, 689, 443, 095 
6, 438, 617, 676 
7,123,979, 417 
7,476, 627, 449 
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9.—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1933-47—concluded 


ASSETS 


: unicipa ublic 
y Sa and | federal and | Securities in Lia- 
ear Bank | Provincial | Canada and Total Total Total bilities 
eC Ba qd Government Public Securities Loans Assets? _|Ito Total 
Oo ae a Securities Securities Assets 
ove Elsewhere 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c 


1933...| 209,550,2854] 626,881,709] 163,834,318} 841,151,958} 1,409,067, 110] 2, 831,393,641) 88-93 
1934...| 214,419,2804] 683,498,403] 189,850,099} 866, 725, 958} 1,378, 683,071] 2, 837,919,961) 89-81 
1935...| 227,692,95255| 860,942,292] 137,764,626] 1,044,351, 653] 1,276, 430, 825) 2,956,577, 704)) 90-24 
1936...| 240,596,4475] 1,074, 795,141] 161,879, 725] 1,330, 808,991] 1,140, 557, 800) 3, 144, 506, 755) 90-81 
1937...| 249,372, 7245] 1,118,893,938] 181,972,016] 1, 426,371,394] 1,200,574, 223) 3,317,087,132| 91-22 


1938...] 262,354,5975) 1,143,040,485| 170,487, 703] 1,439, 666, 822] 1, 200, 692, 605) 3,348, 708, 580) 91-28 
1939...] 279,161, 5395] 1,234,066,994| 179,924,335] 1,540,330, 246] 1,243, 616, 409) 3,591, 564,586] 91-84 
1940...| 296,877, 8555| 1,311, 641,053] 157,861,535] 1,579, 467,048) 1,324,021, 841) 3, 707,316,459) 92-01 
1941...| 318,039, 2235] 1,483, 299,697] 149,467,128] 1, 726,543,416) 1,403, 181,296] 4,008,381, 256) 92-60 
1942...| 349, 729,4095| 1,806,891,877| 182,052,417] 2,073,471, 530) 1,370,418, 799] 4,899,820, 746] 93-24 


1943...] 422,561,3485] 2,404, 756,734] 232,405, 156] 2, 713,939,940] 1,334, 080,022) 5, 148,458,722) 94-19 
1944...| 538,206, 1875] 2,991,047,582] 288,417,399] 3,353, 259, 736) 1,343, 938,364) 5,990,410, 887 94-98 
1945...| 604,842, 9285] 3,438, 830,751] 313,061,291) 3, 857, 534, 890) 1,505, 039,333) 6, 743,217,134) 95-48 
1946...| 686,368, 4275] 3, 734,872,237] 381,996,554) 4,287,002, 710} 1, 642,519,066} 7,429, 608,029) 95-89 
1947...| 679,051, 5695] 3,395,306,552| 436,075,580) 4,108,441, 158} 2,125, 582,441) 7,810, 913,975) 95-72 


ne 


1 Includes the deposits of Federal and Provincial Governments and also deposits elsewhere than in 
Canada. 2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 3 Includes other assets. 4 Includes 
deposits in Central Gold Reserves. 5 Notes of, and deposits in, the Bank of Canada and specie. 
6 Ten-month average. 


10.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1943-47 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash reserves against Canadian 
deposits (as per Table 8).....| 412, 834, 602 526, 874, 824 592, 867, 272 672, 762, 790 664, 718, 056 
Subsidiary7coin=. 222s ese 6, 991, 299 8, 694, 595 9, 343, 542 10, 817, 528 11, 253, 241 


Notes of other Canadian banks. 1,148,032 
Chet ues of other banks... 2.-. 189) 114.743 } 222,305,178) 232,805,5151| 251,558,4421) 288, 583, 0471 


Deposits at other Canadian 


Ibanksinact cee acme es coon 2,503, 852 2,534, 265 2,616, 417 2, 542, 969 2,506, 564 
Gold and coin abroad......... 2, 735, 447 2, 636, 768 2,632,114 2, 788, 109 3, 080, 272 
Foreign currencies............. 66,976,350 | 105,180, 869 96, 418, 427 94, 545, 941 115, 869, 508 
Deposits at United Kingdom 

Danks) .02 cles dete meets 55, 990, 635 42,353, 724 41,065, 991 28, 497, 537 30, 497, 542 
Deposits at foreign banks...... 156,911,232 | 181,249,668 | 192,180,650 | 175,873,662 | 158,496, 104 
Securities— 

Federal and Provincial Gov- 

ernment securities......... 2,404,756, 734 | 2,991,047, 582 | 3,438,830, 751 | 3,734,872, 237 | 3,395,306, 552 
- Other Canadian and foreign 
public securities........... 232,405,156 | 283,417,399 | 313,061,291 | 381,996,554 | 436,075, 580 
Other bonds, debentures and 


Btooks..\ 7s. - ace vest aot ote 76, 778, 050 78,794,755 | 105,642,848 | 170,133,919 | 277,059,026 


Ini @anadavec recor genie 34, 697, 849 62,428,611 | 129,871,551 | 181,944,670 | 103,930,497 
Bisewheres,...6.¥s00% 005200 80, 868, 655 99,745,985 | 108, 483, 349 87, 186, 136 75, 806, 677 


1 Not shown separately since August, 1944. 
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10.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1943-47—concluded 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Current Loans— 
Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Gov- 
BUNTOONES : coke seas ete es 5, 505, 875 6, 223, 028 11, 987, 899 15, 607, 671 15, 191, 463 


Loans to cities, towns, 
municipalities and school 


CUIROTICTS oe cee es 55, 862, 298 37, 409, 437 22, 536, 443 28, 580, 333 38, 518, 846 
Other current loans and 
HIBCOUNIS=...605.puteked 1,052,702, 964 | 1,022,117, 870 | 1,100,493, 367 | 1,223, 437,931 | 1,692,840, 036 
Elsewhere than in Canada...| 101,667,089 | 114,202,426 | 130,510,874 | 154,811,967 | 198, 241, 867 
Non-current loans............- 2, 775, 292 1,811,012 1, 155, 850 950, 358 1,053, 055 
Other Assets— 
Real estate, other than bank 
DLEMISCS ae Gy Oise sess 5,118, 871 3, 667, 696 2,106, 279 1, 604, 785 739, 823 
Mortgages on real estate 
sold by the banks........ 3, 124, 855 2; 453,173 2, 146, 201 1, 672, 166 1, 434, 343 
Bank premises... icc. .0s2c68 66, 705, 291 63, 907, 545 62, 792, 527 64, 533, 559 68, 199, 564 
Bank circulation redemption - 


2 ORDA, hee eee 3, 696, 690 2, 776, 557 2,030, 754 1,532, 267 1, 239, 186 


PMU ade we Geuis Cx vnc tee ve 113, 289,929 | 113,887,283 | 125,296,836 | 175,810,337 | 213,372, 833 

All other assets.............. 13,301, 932 13, 690, 642 16, 340,386 15, 546, 161 16, 900, 293 

Totals, Assets.......... 5,148,458,722 | 5,990,410,887 | 6,743,217,134 | 7,429,608,029 | 7,810,913,975 
11.— Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1943-47 


Notre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 — 1947 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 


Notes in circulation............ 50, 230, 204 37,056, 187 28, 636, 174 23,172, 717 19, 675, 994 


Deposit Liabilities— 
Government Deposits— 


oderal tac se ete ser esate: 425,628,704 | 464,521,970 | 541,976,377 | 363,047,533 | 271,549,539 

eTOVINCIA Reames estes 95,622,892 | 105,146,178 | 110,671,712 | 120,274,679 | 132,491, 736 
Public Deposits— 

Weniancd-y st eeteeis esis oe 1,619,407, 736 | 1,863,793, 981 | 1,986,075, 142 | 2,155,312, 749 | 2,138,771, 178 

UN GUIOO Naha: eeicnie te bs eo 1,864,177, 700 | 2,272,573, 361 | 2,750,358, 254 | 3,327,057, 442 | 3,681,231, 057 

ther oo core eee e - 59, 495, 0102 54, 691, 038 76, 243, 048 87,061, 746 

MEOTOIZTINT. hese cee en 587,499,673 | 696,485,818 | 716,225,453 | 729,619,702 | 764, 250, 628 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 

Anna obi | hates sieeale 13, 242, 169 17, 700, 142 17, 895, 061 19,338,432 | * 21,946,138 

United Kingdom.......... 32,405, 240 32, 072, 586 36, 859, 630 31, 809, 528 34, 649, 703 

OO titers Moar tet Ny ca Gcmetian 40, 792, 612 58, 721, 002 63, 326, 006 96,151,327 | 105,205,023 


i en ee 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1038. 
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11.— Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1943-47—concluded 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


ee ee eee 


Canadian currency (estimated) |3, 962,000,000 \4,686,000,000 |5,378,000,000 |5,993,000,000 \6,278,000,000 
Foreign currency (estimated)..| 716,000,000 | 844,000,000 | 900,000,000 | 925,000,000 | 959,000,000 


Totals, Note and Deposit 
Tvabiltties jouer ccs cto 4,729,006,930 | 5,567,852,895 | 6,306,714,847 | 6,942,027,157 | 7,256,832,742 


| A | | | 


ea eee Fo to the : 
ublic— 
Letters of credit outstanding.| 113,289,929 | 113, 887,283 125, 296,836 | 175,810,337 | 213,372, 833 
Liabilities not included under 
foregoing headings......... 6, 925, 673 7, 702,917 6, 605, 993 6, 141, 923 6, 421, 874 


Torats, LIABILITIES TO THE 


Capitals. Toots eetuy aeiehin ttn 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 
Rest or reserve fund........... 136,750,000 | 186,750,000 | 136,750,000 | 144,666,667 | 178,000,000 


Grand Totals, Liabilities.....| 5,131,472,532 | 5,971,693, 0952) 6,720,867,676 | 7,414,146,084 | 7,800,127,449 


1 Deposits in currencies other than Canadian, expressed in Canadian dollars at current rate of exchange. 
2 Four-month average; not shown prior to September, 1944. The grand total is, however, a twelve-month 
average. 3 Totals do not correspond with those in Table 9 because of the inclusion here of inter- 
bank deposits. 


12.—Significant Ratio Comparisons of Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 
1938-47 


Norre.— Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. Figures for the years 
1926-37 will be found at p. 966 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Canadian Cash to 

Canadian Deposits Securities Loans to 

View to Note and Note and 

Deposit Deposit 

Daily! Month-End | Liabilities Liabilities 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 
TOSS Fite he ace te ete «nk Seat. cere Set eras 10-5 10-3 48-1 40-1 
1 IES Dep ni. GR ch cictis eRe Sea ETE Ae mea oe 10-4 10-2 47-5 38-4 
1940 Grete trae herenres trees ip are Ber ha aa 10-6 10-4 47-3 39-6 
1G Ok pet RI Rd lh oR i etek ae So ee 10-5 10-2 47-8 38-9 
LOAD REN con: 5 RRR Micah pee eats Stee 10-5 10-2 52-1 34-5 
LOA Sian. ies eee re ae ha rd dea oh es 10-9 10-4 57-4 28-2 
OA OE Sec <a: MRR LE ee TO ce ass 11-8 11-2 60-2 24-1 
1945 sero eto Con ere ret a EL nee 11-4 11-0 61-2 23-9 
1946 rere tesla Hartnett nce fhe rence itis = a5 11-4 11-2 61-8 23-7 
9S seanere tat nA Ad aed eycaes Acie Nistmea en cnticaire Be 10-8 10-9 54-7 32-0 


1 Figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
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13.—Deposits, According to Size and Currency, in Chartered Banks, as at 
Sept. 30, 1947 


Classand | Deposits in Class and Deposits in Currencies 
Amount of Deposit Canadian Currency Amount of Deposit Other Than Canadian 
No. $ No. $ 
Deposits Payable on Deposits Payable on 

Demand— Demand— 
SE000 Gn less yee ites. 685,874 | 169,628,324 || $1,000 or less............ 1,594 415,121 
$1,000 16 $0,000) 2.05.5. << 146, 502 321, 714, 512 $1,000 to $5,000......... 586 1, 521, 980 
$5;000 to $25,000. .....0c... 38,491 386, 932, 079 $5,000 to $25,000........ 350 3, 960, 420 
$25,000 to $100,000....... 7,409 344, 091, 543 $25,000 to $100,000...... 203 10, 084, 540 
Over $100;00020.feenen&. 2,309 945, 894, 278 Over $100,000... 22 ...00 64 118 58, 904, 691 
Adjustment items!...... - —4,945,557 || Adjustment items!,,.... - +16, 209, 474 

TOUAIS Sag) howe hace ae 880,585 | 2,163,315,179 MOUBIS ere eek kes 2,851 91,096, 226 

Deposits Payable After Deposits Payable After 

Notice— Notice— 
Sl OU0%0r Tess aceee. ors cs 5,517,033 922, 031, 2131 — $1,000 or less: :-.....:..- 128 14,181 
$1,000:10:$5,0002 35... 3: 725,161 | 1,478,409,921] $1,000 to $5,000......... 14 23, 836 
$5:000 to. $25,000... 5... 2 89, 613 752,649,511! $5,000 to $25,000........ 4 24, 905 
$25,000 to $100,000....... 4,677 203,379, 812) $25,000 to $100,000...... 1 Sig sot 
Over $100,000............ 984 440, 669, 327) Over $100,000........... i 155, 600 
Adjustment items!...... = +8, 732,671] Adjustment items!...... - +40, 442 

POURS oooe.n sachs ence: 6,337,468 | 3,805,872,455 Motels ek. bee e 148 296,501 


1 Represents certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 


14.—Loans, Made by Chartered Banks and Outstanding, According to Class, as at 
Oct. 31, 1945 and 1946 and Sept. 30, 19472 


Class of Loan 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ 
PPO MHICIAN UCOVORNITICU Us sax. taki oiroercraic bin oleteleis one eye. dere ataesie Svs 11, 484, 285 12, 116, 968 20, 641, 900 
Municipal Government and school district................5- 20, 219, 900 26, 544, 759 43, 868, 336 
Agricultural— 
Loans to farmers, cattlemen and fruit growers............. 71, 277, 960 109, 773, 783 147, 313, 944 
Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters and seed merchants..| 109,526, 961 67, 720, 952 67, 871, 193 
ith Sep ore uLh Uta) te cate sia thsiicacin sae healer w tote 180,804,921 | 177,494,735 215, 185, 137 
Financial— 
Call loans and other accommodation to brokers and bond 
PABST PSO ee Se we Rey OR Sm ee Sk eS eae ne eR 130, 617, 338 97, 788, 415 83,911, 159 
Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and insurance 
companies, and other financial institutions............... 34, 182, 234 63, 742, 856 38, 027, 462 
Loans to individuals against approved stocks and bonds 
EHO UELWASG ClASSIAIOU , Sabb ki AGS... ccsa ooh tas lee sutaes 172,542,182 | 220, 826, 908 225, 816, 219 
INS SI EESI Ain yat: | OSU ake ois et ais 6 SRE GEE boaters ror 337,341,754 | 382,358,179 | 347,754,840 
Merchandising, wholesale and retail................00000000- 153, 883,437 | 240,059,325 417, 687, 276 
Manufacturing—dealers in lumber, pulpwood, and products 
PREC DOL Seis ete It EN ROE ee Oe tn ho IR Roos Soke 61, 445, 295 79, 420, 060 116, 359, 285 
Other manufacturing of all descriptions..............-.....-- 189, 210,529 | 238, 838, 107 387, 153, 392 
CN EERTER ED PP prac Cobia ge ORT oie pA MS or ae ope Oe Shee 11, 472, 036 13, 702, 190 16, 953, 232 
Fishing, including packers and curers of fish................. 11, 445, 196 16, 437, 941 21 3277638 
Public utility, including transportation companies............ iaecan0e L 15, 878, 106 42,474, 475 
Building—contractors and others for building purposes....... 47, 578,121 71, 766, 822 93, 907, 698 
Charitable, religious and educational institutions—churches, 
pamnteds NOSDILAIS. CLES. ery ra tek w ile ase See Hot iain 6, 388, 526 7, 784, 535 13,521, 814 
SESS ES ae ean een = Mat ad Bett ere tee bai) eer 100, 369,928 | 156,476,195 201,381, 411 
AEA WC OLAIS [Fee Sonik Bike ets ae aol Re 1,139,467,559 | 1,488,877,922 | 1,938, 216,427 


1 Since 1946 the end of the accounting year has been Sept. 30. 
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Cheque Payments.—The great bulk of monetary transfers in Canada is 
made through the banks, payments in notes and coin being of relatively minor 
importance. It is estimated that about 80 p.c. of all business transactions are 
financed by cheque and the amount of the cheques paid through the banks and 
charged to deposit accounts is thus a fairly accurate measurement of the volume 
of business transacted in a given period. 


Reflecting more prosperous conditions in 1947, the amount of business trans- 
acted in the form of cheques cashed rose considerably over the preceding year. The 
increase was relatively greater than that of 1946 when the temporary reaction in 
productive activity had a limiting effect on the advance. The gain of 7-6 p.c. in 
1947 compared with 1946 established a new high position; wholesale prices as well 
as the higher level of industrial production accounted for the increase, which was 
general in the five economic areas. The greatest relative increase was achieved in 
British Columbia where business activity expanded rapidly after the end of the 
War. Ontario and the Prairie Provinces showed gains in 1947 following recessions 
in the previous year, and Quebec and the Maritimes showed a continuance of the 
steady advances recorded in those areas since 1940. 


The post-depression advance in bank debits reached its peak in 1936, followed | 
by a reaction in 19387 and 1938. The increase in cheques cashed during the. war 
and post-war years was extraordinary, nine consecutive advances being recorded 
between 1939 and 1947 for a cumulative advance which amounted to almost 141 p.c. 


15.—_Cheques Cashed at Individual Clearing-House Centres, 1943-47 


Notre.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


$ $ $ $ $ | 
Maritime Provinces— 
HL aliiax Mah ween see 672, 762, 400 707, 345, 558 850, 393, 003 870, 735, 782 932, 830, 407 
Moncton ae een etietosc aon 207, 076, 041 231, 547, 502 257, 723, 155 276, 711, 273 310, 451, 042 
SaintVohnioweravereeecicn 363,924,420) 388,767,904 445,474,600] 456,571,211 507, 373, 274 
a j 
Totals, Maritime Provinces.| 1, 243, 762,861] 1,327, 660,964] 1,553,590, 758] 1,604,018, 266] 1, 750, 654, 723 y 
Quebec— 7 
Montreal s cays tencraaitioinenen 13, 761, 657, 08615, 441, 044, 068/17, 486, 992, 168)18, 828, 185, 425/20, 611, 366, 139 3 
Quebec. cee ene cones 1, 476, 503,724] 1, 633,078,085} 1, 648, 626,349] 1, 722,532,681] 2,077, 761,098 j 
Sherbrooke wyacceectis sare 135, 720, 215 148, 165, 207 178, 714, 466 198,641,707} 230,782,121 
Lotaiss Quecbeemsan esa eres 15, 373, 881, 025]17, 222, 287, 360|19, 309, 332, 983]20, 749, 359, 813/22, 919, 909, 358 
Ontario— 
IBrantcordeeeener aie yee aren 232, 038, 285 239, 304, 256 253, 506, 245 269,742,168) 321, 206, 951: 
Chathamex: sae aronenn nes a 132, 107, 887 144, 553,172 171, 783, 508 185, 640, 451 244, 616, 255 
Ort Walliams serracnemie cco 131, 640, 784 168, 928, 365 171, 655, 637 185,151,376} 209,576, 526 
AMIN tON ee ee Ne 1,331, 492, 619] 1,375, 804,380] 1,360, 759, 670) 1,460,388, 257) 1, 735, 130, 215 ; 
PIN TStON,, iat tates ee eho ee 155, 048, 257 166, 553, 903 179,185,124; 205, 647,350 213, 911, 998 
KaAtChener. hci. aetiencteee 277, 983, 952 288, 161, 663 324, 490, 838 363, 577, 527 435, 651, 884 
ON dOn cae eae oon eee 594, 565, 226 667, 833, 039 819, 218, 952 871, 610, 947) 1,018, 241, 572 
Ovtawan ae see nee 7,041, 856, 827! 7, 702, 608, 563] 7,810, 891,068) 5,170, 462,037) 3,919, 695, 689 
Peterboroughme.ssedese wane: 148, 557, 997 149, 188, 780 166, 315, 914 197, 282, 253 231, 700, 861 j 
St @atharines..weacedteee 263,819,718] 246, 493, 553 241,951, 191 258, 814, 244) 307, 934, 247 
DOIN. sh See ears 164, 342, 335 185, 769, 583 231, 195, 323 244, 695, 664 267, 231, 455 
Sud DUTY a: aera ees cee 103, 585, 400 112, 651, 722 127, 466, 405 153,372, 708 191, 809, 314 
SPOLONtG trees ee eee 13, 091, 307, 830}14, 445, 952, 616/18, 760, 599, 503}19, 907, 026, 302/20, 210, 585, 424 . 
Windsor we eater ee eee ee 1,013, 360, 025} 1,009, 140, 965 924, 342, 237 933, 544, 600] 1, 1381, 588, 994 
otalsyOntario.wcs cence ct 24, 681, 702, 142/26, 902, 944, 561/31, 543, 361, 615/30, 401, 955, 884/30, 483, 876, 385 
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15.—Cheques Cashed at Individual Clearing-House Centres, 1948-47—concluded 


Clearing-House Centre 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
. ; $ $ $ $ $ 
Prairie Provinces— 

PSIPCLON See Merl ae lee eek 78, 328, 898 90, 136, 926 90,948,819} 104,139,525) 114,364,031 
RAL SAI Non Coals catia Siete 1, 201, 421, 721] 1,498,387, 721] 1,523,535, 631] 1,602,017, 603} 1,779,369, 851 
UCIT GHLOM i sct oslo sre ie ates 988, 229, 423] 1,060, 248, 757| 1,165, 857, 185} 1, 213,183,915] 1,313, 138, 121 
TSU PUTO a yet ae kts cee vlan 95,167,384] 116,810,111] 118,733,308} 146,971,392) 168,987,463 
MGdIninOPElatcu.aktcs siowae'ets > 59, 430, 281 66, 030, 272 65, 280, 363 74,791,412 98, 231, 596 
MGGSBAI AW cr detent. sic oss 140, 275,534] 169,470,394] 173,806,127} 185,849,046] 207,671,843 
PING A LDOrbie ota Heme w kok 59, 218,070 81, 775, 325 84,699,682} 104,869,722} 108,770,342 
PODIN A Gch eres ote caltatoat ers 776, 839, 850) 1,155, 130,243) 1,111,542, 712] 977,251,230] 1,286, 895, 569 
DSHSEALOON ak oeaete couots er 208, 744,991] 264,083,618] 291,705,073) 349,200,751; 394,914,872 
WVRDDA SOR serie cake cltioe cls 2 5, 592, 307, 440} 6, 986,366, 445] 6,936, 060,331] 6,366, 405,086) 7,381,392, 595 


Totals, Prairie Provinces.... 


British Columbia— 


-_ | | | | — —— 


New Westminster........... 153,522,022} 175,523,212} 199,961,938) 226,075,659) 289, 113, 363 
MAROOUVCL. Ic \ciek oes s.4 5s 2,636, 094,977| 3,059, 154, 952) 3,615,095, 540) 4,354, 229, 708) 5,321, 162, 167 
IV MMRATINE A. £ canes Seabees + pie 507,788,108); 500,943,546} 601,306,096) 787,288,421) 929, 640, 699 
Totals, British Columbia....| 3,297,405, 107] 3,735, 621, 710) 4,416,363, 574) 5,367,593, 788) 6, 539, 916, 229 
Grand Totals........... oe+ (035896, 714, 727 | 60,676, 954, 407/68, 384,813, 161/69, 247, 607, 433/74, 498,092,978 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks 


Assets and Liabilities.—Cash reserves against deposits as shown in Table 16 
for the years 1944-47 comprise the total of Bank of Canada notes in the possession 
of the chartered banks together with their deposits at the Bank of Canada. Before 
the establishment of the Bank of Canada in 1935, the figures comprised the totals 
of the banks’ holdings of gold and coin in Canada, Dominion notes, and that part 
of their deposits in the Central Gold Reserve not required against their note issues. 


16.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1944-47 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year. JT igures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Cash Reserve 


Against Total Total Total 
Bank > Year Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 
$ $ $ $ 
Bankr Montreal... ios. sadesaciess- 1944 152,163,000 | 888,358,483 | 288,739,608 || 1,463,971, 405 
1945 155, 694,000 | 1,028,777,079 | 320,982,087 }| 1, 647, 636, 170 
1946 190, 388, 688 | 1,119,635,649 | 347,356,037 || 1,796, 990, 122 
1947 178, 735, 541 | 1,104,384, 289 | 481,682,205 || 1,874, 722, 682 
Bank of Nova Scotia...........0+..- 1944 35,408,000 | 239,209,902 | 135,997,990 522,964,177 
1945 39,710,000 | 281,311,595 159, 462, 363 594, 926, 370 
1946 47,688,633 | 340,502,098 171,571,301 667, 529, 926 
1947 49,967,010 | 307,005,937 | 235,368, 583 698, 656, 459 
PAs CR OLOREO 5 60 asve Ctr sa te aoe a 1944 31,218,000 | 160,907, 662 58, 691, 985 271, 215, 993 
1945 34,394, 000 190, 060, 578 66, 689, 428 314, 191, 547 
1946 35, 646,203 | 204, 806, 135 77, 910, 256 345, 568, 053 
1947 38,125,329 | 196,664,385 | 105,737,917 376, 840, 923 
Provincial Bank of Canada.......... 1944 10, 458, 000 64, 291, 106 19, 559, 042 103, 246, 904 
1945 13, 047, 000 75, 306, 666 23, 220, 529 120, 548, 822 
1946 14, 898, 961 85, 751, 626 27,163,002 137, 328, 250 
1947 14, 879, 988 83, 469, 477 35,077, 054 144, 089, 266 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........ 1944 99,250,000 | 626,705,008 | 275,643,982 || 1,125, 254, 661 
1945 116,870,000 | 725,688,510 | 290,846,428 || 1, 252, 362, 957 
1946 130,366,047 | 822,897,644 | 294, 863, 669 |] 1,377, 251, 874 
1947 124,391,358 | 782,280,146 | 369,379,307 || 1,415, 292, 575 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1042. 
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16.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1944-47—concluded 


Cash Reserve 


Against Total Total Total 
Bank Year Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
” Deposits! 
$ $ $ $ 
Royal Bank of Canada.............. 1944 118,133,000 | 882,252,832 | 359,279,825 || 1, 634, 474, 340 
1945 134, 605, 000 993, 034, 484 399, 083,314 |) 1,811, 296,321 
1946 146, 660, 814 | 1,104,740,478 | 431,800,548 || 1,995, 398, 750 
1947 147, 566, 895 | 1,084,949,594 | 540,365,479 || 2,118, 197,065 
onnioneb anilest cere srsens oscar tere 1944 | 25,076,000 | 136,092, 959 69, 123, 864 258, 058, 097 
1945 30,014,000) 160, 663, 455 75, 842, 878 296, 836, 249 
1946 32, 736, 010 176, 992, 982 89, 038, 551 302, 2ilgtos 
1947 35,421,016 | 159,404,148 | 121,986, 102 355, 193, 069 
Banque Canadienne Nationale....... 1944 24,652,000 | 169, 260, 772 54, 475, 871 270, 164, 970 
1945 82, 092, 000 190, 293, 060 69,077, 946 313, 284, 691 
1946 34, 686, 416 204, 576, 423 89,386, 811 352, 811, 873 ¥ 
1947 37,873,976 | 189,986,112 | 126, 880, 830 382, 157,076 
Imperia! Bank of Canada............ 1944 28,096,000 | 173,510, 623 77, 531, 437 309, 868, 975 
1945 33,346,000 | 195,306, 534 96, 288, 029 358, 043, 504 
1946 37,003,289 | 207,917,098 | 110,364, 934 391,019, 769 
1947 34, 685, 413 179, 823,529 | 155,482,046 410, 446, 539 
Barclays Bank (Canada)............ 1944 2,421, 000 12, 670, 389 . 4,894, 760 31,191,365 
1945 3,095, 000 17,092, 929 3, 546, 331 34, 090, 508 
1946 2,692, 756 19,182,577 8, 063, 957 33, 438, 280 
1947 3,071, 374 20, 473, 541 3,672, 918 39,018,024 
Wotals3Le vy cere e en ees 1944 526,875,000 | 3,353,259,736 | 1,343,938,364 || 5,990,410,887 
1945 592,867,000 | 3,857,534,890 | 1,505,039,333 | 6,743,217,134 
1946 672,762,767 | 4,287,002,710 | 1,642,519,066 || 7,429,608, 029 
1947 664,717,900 | 4,108,441,158 | 2,125,582,441 || 7,810,913,975 


1 Excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. 


table. 


See also text immediately preceding this 


17.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1944-47 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year. Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Deposit Liabilities 


: Liabilities 
Notes in Total 
Bank Year : ; to Share- Satie 
Circulation | Govern- ‘ Inter- Liabilities 
ent Public Bank holders 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal...) 1944 8, 770, 883] 167,328, 192}1,155,761,450} 35,777,518) 75,000, 000/1,461,056,947 
1945 7, 067, 683] 193, 298, 719|1,312,621,038} 38,841,363] 75,000, 000/1,644,374,047 
1946 5, 819, 690} 159, 989, 224)1,490,593,250) 41,424,119} 75, 750, 000\11,794,284,674 
1947 5,014, 146] 182, 565, 145|1,587,909,440} 42,717,117) 78,500, 000/1,873,510,575 
Bank of Nova 
Scotlan acseenee 1944 3,379,190} 388,327,952) 405,864,414] 11,155,101) 36,000, 000} 521, 267,098 
1945 2,627,777| 44,765,397] 470,370,278} 10,334,321) 36,000,000} 592, 507, 194 
1946 2,162,317} 30,626, 724] 550,437,110) 12,574,082} 36,000, 000|| 665, 988, 178 
1947 1,932,413] 25,702,906} 587,577,342] 12,426,171] 36,000, 000) 696, 880, 300 
Bank of Toronto...| 1944 1,132,064] 28,402,924] 218, 537, 714 2,329,809! 18,000,000} 269, 995, 667 
1945 931,104) 33,437,709} 255, 562, 266 2,644,258} 18,000,000} 312, 461, 945 
1946 788,718} 20,790,083] 296, 799, 564 3, 804,811} 18,383, 333] 344, 000, 563 
1947 696,467) 17,051,657) 324, 308, 066 5,317,181} 20,000, 000) 376, 466, 757 
Provincial Bank 
of Canada....... 1944 977,137 5, 867,589] 90, 631, 964 41,155 5, 000, 000) 102, 674, 119 
1945 664, 250 7,023,998] 106, 912, 715 72,055 5, 000, 000) 119, 828, 249 
1946 493, 212 4,461, 904| 126, 364, 229 89, 758 5, 166, 667|) 137,051, 857 
1947 384,708} 3,011,102} 133, 264, 087 94,608) 6,000,000) 143, 775,718 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce....... 1944 7,483, 844) 95,035,197] 925,337,039} 18,866,975] 50,000, 000/|1,120,756,466 
1945 5, 951, 853! 108, 869, 350}1,037,577,161} 21,031,368] 50, 000, 000/1,247,138,372 
1946 4,865,235) 83,533, 919)1,176,811,329| 23,828,070) 52,500, 000/1,375,343 222 
1947 4,099,159] 68,7738, 283|1,215,893,902| 19,689,013] 60,000, 000/|1,412,882,716 


- 
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17.— Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1944-47—concluded 


Deposit Liabilities 


Liabilities 
to Share- 
holders 


Total 
Liabilities 


Ee ee, ee) a ee | 


Govern- F Inter- 
ment Public Bank 
$ $ $ 
130, 358, 216]1,369,275,745| 25,292,090 
147, 554, 397|1,525,668,270| 25,446, 212 
103, 365, 942)1,709,606,112) 42,960,011 
84, 222, 561/1,816,826,776| 54,770,577 
24, 601, 509] 207, 799,067} 3,554, 833 
26, 596, 644] 239, 763, 242 6, 339, 955 
20, 852,310] 278,694,006} 6,859,378 
19,081,958} 300,609,534! 5,920,544 
18, 186, 869} 233, 807,035 2,775, 445 
24, 563,045) 270,067,618] 3,453,767 
15,478, 088] 318, 262, 723 3,977, 782 
10, 963, 421} 349,373,975) 5,082,650 
56, 797,922) 227, 432, 798 4,476, 631 
62,002,499) 267, 764, 839 5, 388, 189 
40, 674, 465} 319, 223, 972 7,334, 188 
38, 557, 586] 335,925,845) 8,906,301 
4,761,778] 18,187,604} 4,224,173 
4,536,331} 21,042,460 4, 529, 209 
8,549,553] 21,440, 646 4,447, 088 
4,111,656} 19,625, 642 6, 876, 702 


55, 000, 000)/1,630,586,822 
55, 000, 000/1,806,882,175 
58, 333, 334||1,990,782,082 
75, 000, 000)2,116,395,179 


14, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
14, 500, 000 
16, 250, 000 


12, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
12, 333, 333 
14, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
15, 500, 000 


2, 250, 000 
2, 250, 000 
2, 250, 000 
2, 250, 000 


256, 941, 539 
295, 590, 782 
331,057, 224 
354, 014, 415 


269, 063, 320 
311, 954, 331 
352, 389, 538 
381, 717, 338 


308, 214, 905 
356, 125, 943 
389, 891, 738 
409, 270, 368 


31, 136, 212 
34, 004, 638 
33,357, 008 
35, 214, 083 


282,250, 000)5,971,693,095 
282,250, 000|6,720,867 ,676 
290,166, 663|'7,414,146,084 
323,500, 000)7,800,127,449 


Notes in 
Bank Year Circulation 
$ 
Royal Bank of 
anadan es. eso. 1944 10, 252, 560 
1945 7, 742, 985 
1946 6, 154, 119 
1947 5, 098, 648 
Dominion Bank....| 1944 1,394, 166 
1945 1, 082, 521 
1946 851, 661 
1947 Vissool 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationale........ 944 1, 751, 239 
1945 1, 127, 306 
1946 863, 453 
1947 726,021 
Imperial Bank of 
Canada 28s. i6 1944 1, 513, 474 
1945 1, 238, 610 
1946 1, 046, 999 
1947 916, 549 
Barclays Bank 
(Canada) ce% p55 1944 401, 680 
1945 202, 085 
1946 127,313 
1947 94, 552 
Totals: vc. se0s.s 1944 37,056,187 
1945 28,636,194 
1946 235192, 817 
1947 19,675,994 


569, 668,148 |/4,852,634,830) 108,493,730 
652, 648 ,089/5,507,349,887) 118,080,697 
483,322, 212|6,288,232,941| 147,299,287 
404,041, 275|/6,671,314,609) 161,800,864 


Earnings of Chartered Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable accuracy the fluctuations 


of general business. 


18.—Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for Their Business 
Years Ended 1942-47 


1944 


Net 
Profits 


2, 694, 300 
1,045, 4201 
996, 271 
208, 542 
2,046, 972 
2,532, 183 
665, 974 


471,027 
695, 336 


Dividend 
Rate 


1942 1943 
Bank Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate 

$ p.c $ p.c 

Bank of Montreal........... 2,783,018 8-6 2, 802, 834 6 

Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1, 400, 262 12-10 1, 252, 962. 10 

Bankof-VOronto. ..)<ciits sss 964, 729 10 829, 807 10 

Provincial Bank of Canada. 231,013 6-5 210, 069 5 

Canadian Bank of Commerce! 2,327,348 8-6 2,044, 334 6 

Royal Bank of Canada...... 25676, 125 8-6 2, 656, 289 6 

Dominion Bank............ 665, 990 10-8 659, 249 8 
Banque Canadienne 

Ma tionsdle tines Sohne os 651, 815 8-6 601, 266 6 

Imperial Bank of Canada...| . 686,149 10-8 686, 934 8 

Barclays Bank (Canada).... 2 - 2 - 

Totals, Net Profits....... | 12,385,447 = 11,743,744 - 
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18.—Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for Their Business 
Years Ended 1942-47—concluded 


1946 1947 
Bank Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 2, 934, 681 6 4,487, 782 83 5, 423, 285 8 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,304, 497 10 1, 588, 455 10-124 1,992,277 128 
Banko LOrOntOs seen eon: 935, 137 10 1,194, 458 12 1, 187, 762 12 
Provincial Bank of Canada. . 239, 960 5 246, 284 5-64 321, 507 6-74 
Canadian Bank of Commerce} 2,195,527 6 2, 851, 240 6-84 3,201, 108 85 
Royal Bank of Canada......| 3,098, 847 6 4,020, 895 8 4, 981, 832 8-104 
Dominionybankees eerie aa 6538, 241 8 860, 768 8-104 971, 678 8-104 
Banque Canadienne 
INigitionale sete ccectelvcee - 478,073 6 506, 590 uf 528,970 7-84 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 701, 445 8 717,300 10 840, 659 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 2 ~ 2 - ; 2 ~ 
Totals, Net Profits....... 12,541,408 - 16,473,772 - 19,449,078 - 
1 Ten months only, due to change in Bank’s fiscal year end. 2 Not reported. 3 Includes 
atte distribution of 15 cents a share. 4 Increased. 5 Exclusive of extra dividend of 20 cents 
a share. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same (86 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901), but during the present 
century there has been in. banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the 
number of banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1981. That this has 
been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 9, which 
shows the development of the banking business since 1933, and in Table 19, which 
compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada, at different periods, and 
indicates a growth from 123 in 1868 to 4,676, inclusive of sub-agencies, at Dec. 31, 
1920. As at Dec. 31, 1944, the total stood at 3,087 (exclusive of 1382 branches and 
3 sub-agencies in other countries) the reduction having resulted from the closing 
of some unprofitable branches, and also from contractions brought about by war- 
time conditions. By Dec. 31, 1947, the total had increased to 3,323 (excluding 
136 branches and four sub-agencies outside Canada). 


19.— Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1868, 1902, 
1905, 1920, 1926, 1930, 1940 and 1943-47 


Province 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 19201 | 19261 | 19301 | 19401 | 19431 | 19441 | 19451 | 19461 | 19472 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No No No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 

Prince Edward Island...| Nil 9 10 41 28 28 25 23 23 23 23 23 
INlOVarsCOulae tne denen cer 5 89 101 169 13417 S138) 2184] 26 Ce 6 jae 2 ce 
New Brunswick........ 4 35 49 120 101 102 97 93 93 94 96 96 
Quebeos: iy Uae eer 12} 137} 196} 1,150) 1,072} 1,183} 1,083] 1,041] 1,042} 1,045] 1,067] 1,091 
Ontario eee 100} 349} 549) 1,586} 1,326] 1,409} 1,208) 1,092) 1,091) 1,098] 1,117] 1,156 
Manitoba. s.nee nee eee Nil 52 9 349 224 239 162 148 148 148 151 153 
Saskatchewan.......... « 30 87! 591} “427(5 4475 233) | 218) 21S 214 ooG ica 
Albertas cn hore o nee eee \ 424; 269} 304] 172} 163 164] 168} 190); 202 
British Columbia....... 2 46 55] 242) 186; 229] 192} 180] 180) 184) 216) 237 
Yukon and N.W.T..... Nil | Nil 3 3 3 4 5 5 7 6 6 6 


TOtais.c oo.) Senna ea 123} 747] 1,145) 4,676] 3,770) 4,083) 3,311) 3,084) 3,087) 3,106) 3,219) 3,323 


1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 
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20.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in Each Province and 
Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1947 


Pe Sey —This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 652 in 1947, including four outside 
anada. 


P.E. Nova New : ° 
Bank Weland Scotia’ [ecmawick Quebee | Ontario | Manitoba 

No No No. No No No 
BAU OM ONGEOH cc Juiceslsies ed aoe ea coisas uM 12 14 105 175 25 
ISaNKOL- INO VS SCOLIAs <css cmes cs siete oc bes 8 37 35 22 118 6 
SROs LOLONGO Steaua. onicle tied aac sles Nil Nil Nil 16 121 13 

Provincial Bank of Canada............. 2 bd 10 107 12 Nil 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 6 16 7 61 209 32 
Royal Banton Ganka. cactus cicsck ener 5 61 21 79 196 52 
Momiunoneauikar, Mee ect cece ete Nil Nil i 10 93 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... e fe Nil 210 10 3 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... = iy re 4 108 6 

Barclays Bank (Canada)................ ss s ats 1 1 Nil 
Ota a yo. Ratios dite <a oa eS 22 126 88 615 1,043 149 

Yukon : 
Saskat- British Outside 

chewan Alberta Columbia if sou Canada Total 

No No i No No. No No 
Bans OL. MOnGreal ac sod ce. ceed cadets a 35 45 49 1 11 473 
Bank of Nova Scotia... ...........00000 19 10 20 Nil 38 313 
BankiOLle NOLONO sess eaenicnse ee eee eee s 24 12 13 1 Nil 200 
Provincial Bank of Canada.............. Nil Nil Nil Nil £ 131 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 45 43 61 3 13 496 
Royal.-Bank of Canada. vs.cs.e.2sccioees+s 73 49 52 Nil 71 659 
OMMNIGH MOA Kora aoc selene oatsree aes oe 5 é 4 cs 2 132 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... 1 Nil Nil bd 1 225 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... Dealt 21 16 1 Nil 179 
Barclays Bank (Canada)...............- Nil Nil 1 Nil “ 3 
TR OUAIS cee cic coe wis te abe icone 225 185 216 6 136 2,811 


The number of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside Canada 
increased rapidly during the First World War and the early post-war period, rising 
to a total of 206 in 1921. The number has gradually declined to 136 in 1947. 


21. Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, with 
their Locations, as at Dec. 31, 1946 and 1947 


Bank and Location 1946 1947 Bank and Location 1946 | 1947 
No No. No No 

Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 

INewioundland ses. sc:.teleste ole er are 61 62 INewfoundlandi=c.cecsacsecc se: 8 8 
tio TAN ee watete e etaiciere eilctele See 8 ous 2 2 ir lana ects aot ey tierstobiars toe 2 2 
Wnited! States sac. cctcctive bce see's 3 3 British West Indies............ il 12 

Bank of Nova Scotia— UnitediStatesiics fs. tec saiet 1 1 
INewioundland:. os eeccs sen sates cae 14 14 OS oh Ss Ans Ec eae Sean 17 17 
nD lames. iis finrcanhe e socore cetoek 1 1 PUETUEO EU IGOlereaetintens Gnicie sles 3 3 
British West Indies.............. 113 123 Central and South America... 21 21 
Dominican Republic............. 1 1 lait Beaten ste ee ene Seale 1 1 
ited Stavesece sc ccsc 6.0 aeviae id 1 1 Dominican Republic........... 5 5 
MULE Meee eos bbe rele eee oreo e's a 7 MYPANCO Mea veces Tete ee ae 1 1 
IPnerto.RicOrieee oe enacted deel: 2 2 Dominion Bank— 

Canadian Bank of Commerce— Ringlands meneenkcoace ce caten es 1 1 
INowioundland. ostkc tase dee ees 2 3 Wnited States tat. cee ereceiee 1 1 
lever Ei Be a Sa en ae 1 1 Banque Canadienne Nationale— 

British Weet) Indies: h2..42~60 «0. 4 4 Pane. etree bie oeoee are er i 
WI DIGEC StateSs fa. .scss cetiee'ee Sore 5 5 
TU OURIS Aft at oc ociestie tists nce e 1332 1364 
1 Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 2 Exclusive of three sub-agencies. 3 Exclusive of one 


sub-agency. ~ 4 Exclusive of four sub-agencies. 
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Section 6.—Government and Other Savings Banks 


There are three distinct types of savings bank in Canada in addition to the 
savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies. 
First there is the Post Office Savings Bank, in which the deposits are a direct 
obligation of the Federal Government. Secondly, there are Provincial Govern- 
ment savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the depositor 
becomes a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are, in the Province 
of Quebec, two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec, established under Federal legislation 
and reporting monthly to the Department of Finance. Other agencies for the 
promotion of thrift are the co-operative credit unions, which encourage the regular 
saving of amounts too small to deposit in a bank. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established 
under the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to “enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that 
purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon”’. 
Branches of the Federal Government Savings Bank under the Department of 
Finance were gradually amalgamated with this Bank over a period of 50 years, the 
amalgamation being completed in March, 1929. 


22.—Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, as at Mar. 31, 1942-47 


Nors.—Figures of total deposits for 1868-1917 will be found at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book and for 
1918-41 at p. 978 of the 1946 edition. 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Deposits— 

NOtALM ee oe Nae ee 21,671,413 | 24,373,991 | 28,296,208 | 33,468,799 | 35,537,154 | 35,764,512 

Made during year......... 5,050,677 | 8,386,979 | 13,844,802 | 18,568,005 | 18,686,476 | 13, 834,474 
Interest on deposits......... 423, 762 438, 910 499, 570 581, 472 656, 456 681, 694 
Totals, cash and interest....| 5,474,439 | 8,825,889 | 14,344,372 | 19,149,477 | 19,342,932 | 14,516,168 
Withdrawalsi-.).seeecne 5,979,658 | 6,128,311 | 10,422,155 | 13,977,025 | 17,274,578 | - 14,288, 809 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. A 
similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932, when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 


Ontarto.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was 
authorized by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 session and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. Interest at the rate of 1 and 13 p.c. per annum com- 
pounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits on Mar. 31, 1948, were $63,489,000, and the number of depositors 
at that date was approximately 100,000. Twenty-two branches are in operation 
throughout the Province. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 1} p.c., or term certificates 
for one, two, three, four or five years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing 
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interest at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 2} p.c. for three or four years and 23% p.c. for 
five years. The total amount in savings certificates on Dec. 31, 1947, was $1,029,477 
made up of $204,137 in demand certificates and $825,340 in term certificates. 


In addition, savings deposits are accepted at 44 Provincial Treasury Branches 
throughout the Province. The total of these deposits at Dec. 31, 1947, was 
$12,044,252 made up of $8,036,003 bearing interest at 3 of 1 p.c. to 1} p.c. and pay- 
able on demand, and $4,008,249 bearing interest at 1 p.c. to 2 p.c. and payable one 
year after deposit. 


Penny Banks.—Provision was made by the Penny Bank Act (R.8.C., 1927, 
c. 13) for the institution of banks designed to encourage small savings by school 
children, although their facilities are not confined to children. The only bank 
established under this statute was the Penny Bank of Ontario but its operations 
were suspended in February, 1943, in order that the school children might concentrate 
on the purchase of War Savings Stamps and Certificates. At the end of April, 
1948, a measure was introduced in the Federal Legislature to provide for the winding- 
up of the Bank and-the repeal of the Penny Bank Act. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Mar. 31, 1948, 
a paid-up capital and reserve of $6,000,000, savings deposits of $147,837,937, and 
total liabilities of $155,013,575. Total assets amounted to $154,955,395, including 
about $125,000,000 of Federal, provincial and municipal securities. La Banque 
d’Economie de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame 
de Québec) under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by 
Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855, and given a Dominion charter by 34 Vict., 
c. 7, had on Mar. 31, 1948, savings deposits of $22,265,849, a paid-up capital and 
reserve of $3,000,000, and total assets of $26,856,548. 


Table 23 shows the savings deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec for the years ended.Mar. 31, 1934-48. 


23.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and La Banque 
d’Keonomie de Québec, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1934-48 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1868-1926 appear at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book; for the years 1927-33 
at p. 980 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ $ 
LURE HE, peste ieee GGnOIo caro eal loon aret hes Meee SI G60; (ode 94 ee eee ies oe 103, 276, 757 
BANS) ee oe salen lov eteiecere a 66, 496, 595 LOA iets ae tabelovee ss 79, 838, 963 DBAS eee Ser iirc crs 122, 574, 607 
LOS Gee 4 oat 69, 665, 415 LOD bee cee th veri lO eOy OO LeTTO GAGS, 2 Selene twee 140, 584, 525 
LORE ten 8 ea 73, 450, 133 AONE arn acct ae 74, 386, 412 AOA Te. cece stats dears 153, 137, 545 
OSS paste cies. Lae OO as ea LONG. nvermae oot: CTO DRT 2e WthOd Se chats eda sie 170, 103, 786 


Credit Unions.*—The idea of co-operative credit was introduced in North 
America in 1900 when Alphonse Desjardins established the first ‘People’s Bank”’ 
or “Caisse Populaire” at Lévis in the Province of Quebec. In this Province the 
credit union movement is strongest and in 1947 there were 1,030 such groups 
operating. Some credit unions were organized in Ontario shortly after the first 
Quebec groups were organized, but not until 1922 was there any legislation in 


* Prepared by J. E. O’Meara, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Ontario providing for their incorporation. Credit unions were unknown in other 
provinces until they were organized and sanctioned by legislation in Nova Scotia in 
1935. From that year on the idea spread quite rapidly to all the provinces, and 
by 1939 all Provincial Governments had enacted legislation providing for the 
incorporation or registration of credit unions. 


Since 1940 the number of credit unions in Canada has increased by 1,379. 
Membership has increased by over 500,000 and total assets by almost $200,000,000. 
As yet there is little indication of any falling off in the rate of increase in members 
and assets although in most provinces the number of new credit unions seems to be 
slowing down. The particularly rapid increase in assets has resulted in an advance 
in the average share investment and average equity in assets per member. Strength- 
ening of the financial and membership figures seems to be continuing in 
‘every province. 


GROWTH OF CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA 
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Total deposits at the end of 1947"were about $175,000,000 compared with 
$151,000,000 in 1946. Total assets in 1947 were about $220,500,000 which is an 
increase of approximately $33,000,000 over 1946. Membership also continued 
to increase until in 1947 there were over 775,100 members in Canada compared 
with 688,600 reported in 1946. 


In 1946 Prince Edward Island reported having lent nearly $1,500,000 in the 
ten years since the first credit union was organized. Uncollectable loans charged 
off amounted to $1,041, a loss of one-fourteenth of one per cent. Ontario experienced 
a sharp rise in the amount of bad loans written off, but this was attributed to a 
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closing out of long-standing uncollectable loans. New Brunswick reported loans 
written off since inception of $2,116, or one-fortieth of one per cent of a total of 
over $8,000,000. Manitoba credit unions wrote off $1,143 in uncollectable loans, 
a sharp increase over 1945. British Columbia reported 17 loans written off to the” 
amount of $426. Other provinces report small losses over the years. 


Leagues and Federations.—In every province of Canada, credit unions are 
organized into groups known as federations or leagues. Quebec has two federations 
and one league. In 1946 there was incorporated in Ontario a regional league known 
as La Fédération des Caisses Populaires Ottawa et Districts, Limitée, and in 1947 
another regional league located in the north-eastern part of the Province was incor- 
porated. These organizations are in addition to the already established Ontario 
Credit Union League, Limited. 


During 1946 the legislature of New Brunswick passed an Act respecting the 
incorporation of credit union federations which is to be known as the Credit Union 
Federations Act. 


Mainly, the objects of these leagues and federations are to encourage and assist 
in educational and advisory work regarding credit unions, to assist in management, 
bookkeeping and accounting and to arrange for group bonding and the purchase 
of supplies. In some provinces magazines or newspapers have been established 
to assist in carrying out these objectives. Among these are the Revue Desjardins 
in Quebec, The Ontario Credit Union News in Ontario, The Credit Union Way in 
Saskatchewan and the B.C. Credit Unionist in the coast province. Bookkeeping 
manuals have been prepared and published in some provinces and have proven 
of great assistance in uniform operation and accounting and simplified to some extent 
the work of the supervisors and inspectors. 


Some leagues operate a central loan department where credit unions—and in 
some provinces, co-operative associations—may deposit surplus funds to be lent 
to other credit unions or co-operatives. 


In British Columbia a central credit union is incorporated under the Credit 
Unions Act. In Alberta the League operates a Deposit and Loan Department, 
and is planning a central credit union as a result of certain amendments to existing 
legislation. : 

Saskatchewan operates a central credit union known as the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Credit Society, Limited. In 1946 this society, whose membership 
is open to credit unions and co-operative associations, reported 253 members, 
assets of $1,755,733 and loans of $4,546,000. 


Manitoba has a central credit union in connection with the provincial federation 
and these two bodies have a joint manager. 


The Ontario Credit Union League operates a central credit department. 
The new federations in Ontario are permitted to receive moneys from and make 
loans to member credit unions. 


Because of the large number of credit unions or caisses populaires operating 
in the Province of Quebec there are eight regional credit unions in the province. 
with assets of over $21,000,000 in 1947. They are situated at Three Rivers, 
Quebec, Gaspe, Montreal, Sherbrooke, Rimouski, Western Quebec and Joliette. 
The Montreal Federation of Caisses Desjardins also has a caisse centrale and re- 
ported total assets of nearly $500,000 in 1947. The Quebec Credit Union League 
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comprises the English-speaking credit unions on the Island of Montreal and has 
the power to do loan business with its member credit unions, though it has not done 
so as yet. 


During 1946 the league in New Brunswick was in the process of reorganization 
as a result of the new Credit Union Federations Act and accordingly was not very 
active. 


The Prince Edward Island Credit Union League, Limited, is also authorized to 
establish a share and loan department in which any credit union or incorporated 
co-operative association may be admitted to membership. 


In Nova Scotia the League has the power to receive moneys on deposit from 
credit unions and to make loans to members. Thus the league operates a Deposit 
and Loan Department which reported assets at Nov. 30, 1946, of $634,935. 


Through their affiliation with the Credit Union National Association in the 
United States (see International Developments below) many credit unions in Canada 
insure their savings and loans. Bonding of treasurers is also available. 


In Quebec, through the Fédération des Caisses Populaires Desjardins, loans 
to members are insured if the individual caisse so desires. Bonding of treasurers 
has been in effect for some time and lately ‘‘La Société d’Assurance des Caisses 
Populaires” has bonded managers and also insured the caisses against theft or 
burglary and also fire. 


International Developments.—Most provincial leagues are affiliated with the 
Credit Union National Association (CUNA), in the United States. This Association 
maintains a Canadian office at Hamilton, Ont., to look after savings and loan 
insurance of affiliated credit unions. The Canadian Credit Union Federation was 
dissolved in May, 1947, mainly because it was felt that this Federation was a duplica- 
tion of CUNA services and also a duplication of the services of the Co-operative 
Union of Canada to which many leagues belong through membership in their own 
provincial Go-operative Union. 


Developments in 1946.—During the year 1946 an arrangement was made in 
Prince Edward Island whereby the Provincial Government passed over to the 
Provincial Credit Union League the responsibility for the administration, inspection 
and general supervision of credit unions in the Province. A similar agreement 
exists in the Province of Quebec whereby federations organized under Sect. 49 of 
the Syndicates Act have the responsibility for promotion and general supervision 
of the individual caisses belonging to the federations or leagues. 


Credit unions were incorporated under a Section of the Companies Act but 
on May 15, 1946, a new Credit Union Act came into force in Manitoba. Under 
the new Act the main amendment concerned the disposition of earnings. Credit 
unions now file their annual returns with the Supervisor of Credit Unions instead 
of with the Provincial Secretary. 


During 1947 preliminary study of the possibility of the organization of a 
credit union on a national basis was begun. The main idea is to organize a national 
co-operative credit society which would act as a central credit union for the various 
provincial credit societies. A committee of the Co-operative Union of Canada is 
conducting the preliminary work and two provinces which now have loan depart- 
ments of their leagues are planning to incorporate these loan departments as 
separate central credit unions. 


—- 
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24.—Growth of Credit Unions in Canada, 1915-47 


Provinces ; 
Year uae Soy Members Assets 
Exist 
No No. No $ 
MOLD Mee AVE BR AON efemaie ceil Fiore Riche sles Wee dae nabs ii 91 23, 614 2,027, 728 
ROA eee Pele aie Otic Riess isveiasncs wiaisiusie eeiaveino swaie atta gs 11 113 31, 752 6, 306, 965 
pA IVINS 212 RA ok dad Be SIS ego ai ee ee jl 122 33, 279 8, 261, 515 
SR arco cee hats ayes sored ais on oyerciaia/ses aio Sisks W. aicla ein el arches 2 22 179 45, 767 11, 178, 810 
SUSU Me aire tioidte < cic atte Ce etee Se Stare vst Gane aveiacve ok 33 277 52,045 10, 178, 997 
BAD Utes Pie ialcie was aa ie tne Ma eR otal d Sein ae See ae wlohe 74 441 77,177 13, 759, 468 
ASO bret tnie a creates ake oars Culsiate asters loplnje ete; eroecn ger 9 844 151, 554 20, 680, 594 
EGA Rens deletes Sere ole rele pare ces backs ba ene 9 1,167 201, 137 25, 069, 685 
DIA erat tie ee Me IR he Ri 8 Korat rae ena) aice)a 9 1,314 238, 463 31, 230, 813 
oO ese Be lS ACW te IA IAS BOD OCH CI re ie 9 1,486 295, 984 43,971, 925 
ORS ch ate anemnn chancveieuaie!s Wstainielaiteld a's «fe auatisielaieaie wears acess 9 1, 780 374, 069 69, 219, 654 
AEA Ae eat vasin iat stars olatateie erp a nein selene civ sugwhacg el aversive he 9 2,051 478, 841 92,574, 440 
DOA Ie tater ae Ria ore sins epee eos Moe isle seo s 9 2,219 590, 794 145, 890, 889 
BLU ee ecto Mie eiccare tis or etle orayy Beste ee cee iaaphaite avo es 9 2,422 688, 739 187, 507, 303 
LOW SEMEN RL AS omic ke cate aio aaiocalalors Sp civuel Slee dudrs.ckei es 9 2,546 775, 129 220, 493, 199 
1 Quebec. 2 Quebec and Ontario. 8 Quebec, Ontario and Nova Scotia. 4 Quebec, 


Ontario, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


25.—Statistical Summary of Credit Unions, by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


Norr.—The credit union fiscal year in P.E.I., N.S. and N.B. ends Sept. 30; in the other provinces 


it ends Dec. 381. . 


Credit | Credit 


Assets 


582, 917 
3, 160, 801 
3,509,370 


152, 176, 1331 


6, 963, 392 
9,305, 881 
2,077, 772 
5, 024, 272 
1, 997, 187 
2, 709, 578 


——— | — | | | S| T_T LLL 


—————| | “er \Seq“€r lum — | KS oo | 


220,493,199 


: Unions | Unions em- 
Province Chart- |Report-| bers 
ered ing 
oO No. No 
1946 
1 Ea OHS WG SONS see 52 52 | 9,023 
NiSiz.cisnecers 219 219 | 35, 879 
Cis ad Bate aoa a 160 155 | 35, 674 
Que.— 

Desjardins... 986 978 |437, 764 

Que. League’. - - ~ 
Montreal Fed. 9 9 | 13,051 
OC ae Aor fry ee 304 281 | 63, 817 
Wave deeper te yo, 104 | 20,023 
SAGER oof ne. 185 185 | 30,250 
AU Ara hea aves) 195 182 | 20, 766 
BeGew iow ae .ke 200 161 | 22,392 
Totals, 1946...) 2,422 | 2,826 | 688,639 

1947 
gi Des ae 52 52 | 9,397 
INES ae eeeee 219 219 | 36,216 
Ni aorta ehrcces 168 151 | 39, 666 
Que.— 

Desjardins...| 1,021 1,011 |486, 836 

Que. League’. ~ - - 
Montreal Fed. 9 9 | 14, 437 
ri Pals Gea eIy Ce 333 293 | 76,081 
IMATE isis. 122 109 | 22,493 
BA SICe he crak tls 194 194 | 34,020 
Puhr ence dara 208 190 | 22,758 
Bee hice tote 220 174 | 33, 225 
“Totals, 1947...| 2,546 | 2,402 |775,129 


631, 945 
3,441, 580 
4,049,421 


176,372, 026 


7, 955, 855 
12, 253, 285 
2,890, 456 
6, 277, 607 
2,468, 563 
4,152, 461 


Shares Deposits 
$ $ 
423, 254 128, 158 
2, 848, 164 91, 004 
3, 047, 208 150, 300 
9,076, 1311)136, 896, 680 
572,715 | 6,069, 550 
4,010, 194 4,472,475 
876, 915 1, 102, 484 
3,041, 695 1, 544, 736 
1, 538, 544 300, 918 
2,210, 812 302, 972 
27,645,632 | 151,059,277 
456, 208 105, 594 
2,925, 325 72, 074 
3,568, 810 128, 434 
10, 980,964 |157, 500, 068 
653,852 | 6,965, 736 
5, 742, 630 5, 301, 223 
1, 292, 967 1, 406, 531 
3,980,363 | 1,752,962 
1,939,951 305, 833 
B, 201, 201 517,477 
$4,812,341 | 174,055,932 


1 Assets, shares and deposits of the caisses regionales are not included. 
4 No report received. 


3 Excludes investment loans since 1935. 


Loans Total 

to Loans 

Members Since 
During Year| Inception 

$ $ 
355, 985 1, 437, 700 
2,395,733 | 12,160,025 
2,368,609 | 8,443,019 
30, 000, 000 2/239, 735, 6983 

1,781,022 | 10,921,061 
6,431,716 | 31,076,171 
1,798,162 | 4,992, 634 
3, 627, 771 9, 688, 380 
1,955,559 | 6,064, 596 
2,504,862 | 6,135,467 
53,219,419 | 330,654,751 
423,236 | 1,860,778 
2,255,584 | 14,415, 609 
2,942,076 | 11,410,030 
50, 000, 000 2/271, 024, 709 
1,810,984 | 12,732,045 
9,372,635 | 39,626,070 
2,802,287 | 8,073, 642 
4,649,149 | 14,317,818 
2,307,186 | 8,371,781 
3,646,895 | 8,950,905 
80,210,032 | 390,783,387 


2 Estimate. 
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Section 7.—Foreign Exchange 
Subsection 1.—Exchange Rates 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency in 1857, was equivalent to 
15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in 
Canadian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the 
import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, until the outbreak of the First World War. During the first eleven 
years after Confederation, the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United 
States, as the United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in 
gold until 1878. From the latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent 
at par, and variation was only between the import and export gold points or under 
$2 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of the First World War, both the pound sterling and the 
Canadian dollar were removed from the gold standard, and fell to a discount in 
New York. However, this discount was ‘pegged’ or kept at a moderate percentage 
by sales of United States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, by 
borrowing in the United States and, after the United States entered the War, by 
arrangement with the United States Government. After the War, when the 
exchanges were ‘unpegged’ about November, 1920, the British pound went as 
low as $3-18 and the Canadian dollar as low as 82 cents in New York. In the course 
of the next year or two, exchange returned practically to par, and the United 
Kingdom resumed gold payments in April, 1925, and Canada on July 1, 1926. 
From then until 1928 the exchanges were within the gold points, but in 1929 the 
Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate discount in New York. The dislocation 
of exchange persisted, with the exception of a few months in the latter half of 1930, 
into 1931. Dollar rates were below the gold export points, however, only for a 
few scattered intervals. | 


The 1942 Year Book at pp. 829-830 deals with the pre-war position of Canadian 
exchange from September, 1931, to the outbreak of war. 


At the beginning of the Second World War sterling and Canadian funds, like 
those of the other initial belligerents, fell to a discount at New York. The pegged 
official rates remained unchanged throughout the War. On July 5, 1946, the 
Canadian Government devalued the United States dollar in relation to the Canadian 
dollar bringing it to parity with the former. A corresponding adjustment was made 
to sterling, the rate being established at $4-02 to the pound. This relationship 
remained unchanged at the beginning of 1948. - 


Subsection 2.—The Foreign Exchange Control Board* 


Wartime controls exercised by the Foreign Exchange Control Board are dealt 
with at pp. 833-835 of the 1941 Year Book and at pp. 830-833 of the 1942 edition. 
In March, 1946, the Board published a report covering the main aspects of the opera- 
tions from September, 1939, to the end of 1945, a summary of which may be found 
at pp. 981-983 of the 1946 Year Book. In April, 1947, the Board published a 
report of its operations in 1946, a summary of which may be found at pp. 1044-1047 
of the 1947 Year Book. The following paragraphs are based on the Board’s report 
for 1947, published in April, 1948. 


* Prepared by R. H. Tarr, Secretary, Foreign Exchange Control Board, Ottawa. 
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Decline in Foreign Exchange Reserves.—During 1947 Canada’s holdings 
of gold and United States dollars dropped from $1,245,000,000 at the beginning of 
the year to $502,000,000 at the end.* This decline was the result of the balance of 
international payments for 1947, which is dealt with in detail in the Foreign Trade 
Chapter at pp. 932-936. In brief, the outstanding developments during the year 
in Canada’s balance of payments were a reduction in the over-all current account 
surplus (from $357,000,000 in 1946 to $47,000,000 in 1947) and an increase in the 
bilateral disequilibrium, i.e., an increase in the current surplus with the United 
Kingdom and Western Europe and in the current deficit with the United States. 
In 1947, as in 1946, Canada’s large export surplus with the Sterling Area and with 
other overseas countries resulted in a serious financing problem. The Canadian 
dollar deficit of each group was met in approximately equal parts by transfers of 
convertible exchange to Canada and by loans extended by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. These loans totalled $563,000,000. All Canada’s imports during the year 
were paid for in cash, and since total imports and exports were almost in balance, 
sales on credit resulted in a nearly equivalent drain on Canada’s exchange reserves. 


Changes in Control During 1947.—The operations of exchange control 
throughout 1947 were governed by the Foreign Exchange Control Act and by the 
Regulations thereunder passed by the Governor in Council. Various changes 
were made in the Regulations and in administrative policy during the year, which, 
for the most part, represented a tightening of the control. However, the major steps 
taken to deal with the severe exchange losses in 1947 were measures of Government 
policy other than exchange control measures. 


In March, 1947, the exemption was eliminated from permit for purchases of 
United States currency from banks to an amount not exceeding $100. In May, 
1947, the Regulations were further amended to reduce from $100 to $10 the amount 
of United States banknotes and coin that a resident may hold without special 
permission and at the same time the exemption from permit for the export of currency 
by Canadian travellers was reduced to $10 in United States currency and a total 
of $25 in both ‘United States and Canadian currency. In November, 1947, as 
part of the Government’s program to conserve United States dollar resources, 
the Board was instructed to limit the amount of United States dollars made 
available to Canadian residents for travel purposes to an annual ration of $150, 
except where the travel is for genuine business, health or educational purposes. 


At the same time as the introduction of the United States dollar travel ration, 
the maximum amount of funds which a resident of Canada who moves to the United 
States Dollar Area is permitted to transfer from Canada during the first year was 
reduced from $25,000 to $12,500. As in the past, United States dollars are not 
made available at the official rate for these transfers of capital. The transfers may, 
however, be made through free markets in the United States. 


Since April, 1947, the Board has been approving certain types of capital pay- 
ments by residents to non-residents only on condition that the non-residents con- 
cerned simultaneously reinvest Canadian dollars thus received in certain types of 
Canadian domestic securities. The principal payments affected by this change are 
payments of balances due on those inter-company accounts that represent capital 


* At the end of 1948 Canada’s holdings of gold and United States dollars had risen to $998,000,000. 
This figure includes}$150,000,000 borrowed by the Canadian Government in the United States. Other 
factors contributing ,to the increase in reserves during 1948 will be discussed in the Board’s report of its 
operations in 1948, 
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employed in Canada since before the Second World War, distributions on the ) 
winding-up, liquidation or reduction of capital of Canadian companies, payments | 
of dividends in excess of current earnings, and payments of the proceeds of sales ; 
of real estate held as investments by non-residents. . 

' 


The exchange control arrangements of the United Kingdom made it possible, 
commencing Jan. 1, 1947, for Canadian exporters and importers to trade on a 
sterling basis, as an alternative to United States dollars, with a number of Non- 
Sterling Area countries in addition to countries in the Sterling Area. The list of 
Non-Sterling Area countries covered by these arrangements was added to from 
time to time and by July 15, 1947, the United Kingdom had, for practical purposes, 
made the current sterling receipts of all other countries freely available for expen- 
diture anywhere. On Aug. 19, 1947, the United Kingdom announced that it 
would be necessary to reimpose certain limitations on the transferability of | 
sterling held by Non-Sterling Area countries because of the heavy drain on the | 
United Kingdom’s dollar resources. As a result, Canadian exporters could no 
longer obtain payment in sterling from Non-Sterling Area countries and Canadian 
importers could no longer pay sterling for imports from those countries. In con- 
sequence of the limitations imposed on the use of sterling, it was necessary for the . 
Foreign Exchange Control Board to limit Canadian expenditures in the Sterling ; 
Area to sterling or Canadian dollars and the provision of United States dollars for | 
that purpose in certain cases was accordingly discontinued. The end of sterling 
convertibility did not affect in any material way transactions between Canada and 
Sterling Area countries. Canadian exporters, as in the past, accepted payment in 
sterling for exports to the Sterling Area. Similarly, Canadian importers pay 
sterling to the Sterling Area for imports from Sterling Area countries. 


In the course of the year, United States dollars ceased to be made available for 
the commencement of new operations outside Canada by Canadian residents, 
except where the new operations will be important as export outlets or as sources 
of necessary imports. Where in these cases large amounts are involved the stipula- 
tion may be made that the applicant obtain the funds required from sources outside . 
Canada, for example by borrowing or issuing stock in the United States. 


In September, 1947, the Board revised and standardized the method under . 
which remittances of earnings by Canadian subsidiaries and branches of foreign 
companies would be approved. Applications for such remittances may be sub- 
mitted three months after the close of the fiscal year to which they relate, and com- 
panies with accumulations of earnings are given the choice of remitting the amount. 
of the earnings represented by either the first or last year of the accumulations. 
Calculation of the amount payable is also subject to adjustment for capital profits, 
the customary allowances for tax purposes, depreciation, reserves, etc., and con- . 
sideration is given also as to whether or not special financing is required to make 
the remittance. 


. 

_ As a means of enabling the Board to give more careful scrutiny to applications | 
for United States dollars, the Regulations were amended in October, 1947, to reduce : 
from $100 to $25 the exemption from completion of a permit form for applications . 
for United States dollars in forms other than currency. At the same time the . 
authority of banks and the Post Office to sell United States dollars for benevolent 
remittances was reduced from $100 to $25 per applicant per month*. Larger 
applications are reviewed by the Board. ; 


* In May, 1948, the authority of banks and the Post Office to sell United States dollars for benevolent 
remittances was reduced to $10 per applicant per month. 
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PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


The 1934-35 Year Book presents at p. 993 an outline of the development of 
loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 


The laws relating to loan and trust companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. However, summary statistics of provincial companies for 1945 and 1946 
have been supplied by those companies and are included in Table 1 in order to 
complete the statistics for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. It is 
estimated that more than 90 p.e. of the business of provincial companies is repre- 
sented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and repre- 
sentative of the volume of business transacted as compared with Dominion registered 
companies. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to those companies operating 
under Dominion charter, except that, beginning with 1925, the statistics of loan 
companies and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia and 
brought by the laws of that Province under the examination of the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, have been included in Tables 2 and 3 as well as those for 
trust companies in New Brunswick since 1934 and in Manitoba since 1938. In 1920, 
the Dominion Department of Insurance took over from the Department of Finance 
the administration of the legislation concerning Dominion loan and trust companies. 


The progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada is indi- 
cated by the increase in the book value of the assets of all loan companies from 
$188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, and to $215,362,414 in 1946. The 
assets of trust companies (not including estates, trust and agency funds, which 
cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as company and guaranteed funds) 
increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $305,368,533 in 1946. In the former year, 
the total of estates, trust and agency funds administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 
and in 1946 to $3,150,872,594. 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 


~ is the lending of funds on first-mortgage security, the money thus made available 


<< teq e e e  e e 
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for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings-department deposits. In the war years from 1939 
to 1945 the amount invested in mortgages declined by almost $27,000,000, which was 
practically all accounted for by an increase in the amount of bonds and stocks held. 
The 1946 figure of $73,000,000 was slightly higher than that for 1945. Of the loan 
companies operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings 
and mortgage business, generally, in the more prosperous farming communities. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 


6 * Revised under the direction of R. W. Warwick, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance, 
ttawa. 
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living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financisl agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Such companies receive deposits for investment, but both the investing 
and lending of such deposits and of actual trust funds are restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—The figures in Table 1 are of 
particular interest in the case of trust companies. On account of the nature of 
their functions, they are mainly provincial institutions, their chief duties being 
intimately connected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole juris- 
diction of the provinces. 


1.— Operations of Provincial and Dominion Loan and Trust Companies as at 
Dee. 31, 1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 
Item Provincial Dominion Provincial Dominion 
Total Total 


Companies! | Companies Companies! | Companies 


SS Oe Oe SS | ee eee 


Loan Companies— 
Assets (book values). 63, 680, 642) 133,774,429] 197,455,071} 70,845,417) 145,016,997| 215,362,414 
Liabilities to the 


DUONG aerate eter 38, 305,320] 102,665,372] 140,970,692] 44,348,248) 113,605,949). 157,949, 197 
Capital Stock— 

Authorized......... 27,393,545! 56,000,000) 83,393,545] 26,683,425} 56,000,000} 82,683,425 

Subscribed......... 16,430,440} 21,208,600} 37,639,040) 15,871,620] 21,364,000} 37,235, 620 

Pardcup eee 14, 766,356] 17,546,687] 32,313,043 14,512,425} 17,584,586] 32,097,011 
Reserve and contin- 

gency funds......... 8,564,267; 12,379,195] 20,943,462 9, 100, 231 12,652,844] 21,753,075 
Other liabilities to 

shareholders........ 2,044, 699 1,183,175 3, 227, 874 2,389, 513 1,173, 618 a, 00a Lon 
Total liabilities to 

shareholders........ 25,375,322! 31,109,057) 56,484,379] 26,002,169] 31,411,048) 57,413,217 
Net profits realized] . 

Gurine year. anne sce 1,174, 261 651, 448 1, 825, 709 1, 283, 081 1, 158, 125 2,436, 206 


Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values) 


Company funds..... 67,028, 647| 22,475,024)  89,503,671]} 65,268,327) 23,699,397) 88,967,724 
Guaranteed funds...}| 136,074,768) 53,149,577) 189,224,345] 154,216,706} 62,184,103) 216, 400, 809 
Totals, Assets...... 203,103,415} 75,624,601] 278,728,016) 219,485,033} 85,883,500) 305,368, 533 


Estates, trust, and 
agency funds........ 2,754, 475,7382| 363,332, 67713, 117, 808, 4092, 758, 442,016) 392, 430, 678)3, 150, 872, 594 


Capital Stock— 


AUtHONIZed secicee eke 56,987,800} 25,050,000) 82,037,800] 48,705,000} 27,750,000} 76,455,000 

Subscribed......... 26, 228, 510 13, 458, 570 89, 682, 080 25, 232, 085 14,369, 170 39, 601, 255 

PRaideunsieeecie eee 25, 050, 301 12,806,849} 37,857,150] 24,077,401 13,666,595} 37,743,996 
Reserve and contin- 

gency funds......... 21, 434, 632 6,932,540} 28,367,172) 22,139,978 7,396,948] 29,536,926 
Unappropriated sur- 

pluses)... 2 ese 4,374, 392 1, 266, 391 5, 640, 783 4,678, 478 1,198,576 5, 877, 054 
Net profits realized 

during year....+.... . 2,693, 109 1,034, 174 3, 727, 2838 3, 009, 779 1, 290, 478 4,300, 257 


1 Excludes one loan company incorporated under the laws of Quebec whose capital stock and debentures 
have been issued largely outside of Canada, 


"Ls" . wo 


en er 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies Chartered by or Supervised by the 


Federal Government, as at Dec. 31, 1937-46 


Nors.—For the years 1914-24, see p. 913 of the 1937 Year Book. Figures comparable to those shown 
below for the years 1925-36 are given at p. 985 of the 1946 edition. 
companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia, but inspected by the Dominion Department of 


The figures appearing here include loan 


Insurance. Figures given in this table do not include small loans companies (see Sect. 2, pp. 1059-1060). 
ASSETS 
= See 
ebentures, Interest, 
Year Real ag eee Collateral |Stocks, and aS ae ond Rents, etc., Total? 
Estatet Batate Loans Other an B ne Due and ota 
Company 2 Accrued 
Property 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MOS THEE Ade tits, oe 10,593,241 | 97,050,041 134,333 | 20,371,285 | 3,303,863 | 3,891,070 || 136,262,516 
LOS Siateeias sare Fe 10, 486,985 | 97,104,591 112,270 | 20, 204,905 3,714, 627 3,669, 841 |} 136,139, 642 
NOSOM Ass as cdo ke 10,310,781 | 96,342,441 103,298 | 19,955,311 5, 184, 020 8, 604, 690 || 136,358, 786 
TORO Ro: < sce ok 10, 256, 835 | 98,618, 467 83,334 | 20, 295, 836 4, 862, 808 3, 750, 882 || 133, 713, 412 
LOATH eae Se Se 9,585,580 | 90,359,176 69,759 | 20,826,112 | 5,611,182 | 3,566,086 | 130,795,391 
1) UR ee 9,078,029 | 86,545, 342 344,072 | 21,723,698 | 5,023,728 | 3,244,175 || 126, 662, 960 
DOA Si tau, feces 8,693,127 | 80,048,044 211,535 | 29,790,718 5, 328, 898 2,259,608 || 126, 943, 566 
LO eae ke Sart ats 7,326,593 | 73,668, 6385 216,488 | 41, 864, 820 6, 301, 334 1,311,945 || 130,945, 859 
02 bs ek ee pa a 5, 933,122 | 69,389, 403 322,607 | 52,328,370 4,781,357 942,041 || 133,774, 431 
ULE ona Fe, te 5,210,385 | 73,238, 639 119,989 | 59,223,096 | 6,287,779 875, 744 || 145,016, 997 
LIABILITIES 
Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public 
Year Debentures and 
Debenture Stock 
: Interest 
m nin ee Total’ Deposits eh ’ Totalt 
Elsewhere Accrued 
Canada and 
Sundries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OS Uae. det 19,352, 276)15, 048, 254/35, 771, 946/157, 506, 233]14, 977, 437) 26, 966, 644 765,435) 100,478, 054 
OS Sheree. 19, 340, 78814, 757, 224/35, 478, 233/157, 078, 555}14, 959, 522/27, 668, 490 705,622) 100, 655, 486 
OB Oe I4, i 19, 284, 714]14, 766, 473/35, 469, 842/157, 418, 689/13, 390, 796] 29, 182, 700 693, 353] 100, 881, 760 
W040 iiss ce dsss 19, 145, 919/14, 262, 422/34, 711, 4411157, 579, 361/12, 074, 573) 28, 276,323 678,528} 98,988,451 
OAT atts wists ores 2 19, 082, 481/18, 752, 103/34, 043, 2321156, 959, 420}10, 151, 953/28, 571, 361 633,937} 96,743, 884 
NO OA oe 19, 038, 552/18, 258, 225/33, 524, 916/155, 746,073] 8, 269, 161/27, 966, 674 629,124) 92,976,410 
BES Shh ciate: o/s 0d 18, 885, 241) 12, 966, 837/33, 141, 255155, 493, 449) 5,982, 012/31, 239, 958 616,502) 93,777,693 
LL” 5s rn 18, 848, 684/12, 834, 013/33, 096, 778|154, 350, 562] 3, 732, 950)38, 749, 273 648,751) 97,780,572 
MLE Se Be 17, 546, 686] 12, 386, 521/31, 109, 057/155, 300, 566] 2,491, 347/43, 863, 246 685, 696] 102,665,372 
BAG Sires rere <ara-s 17,584, 585)12, 652, 845/31, 411, 048/56, 519, 776] 1,918, 814/54, 047, 133 724, 062 113, 605, 949 


1 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 
4 Includes other liabilities to the public. 


3 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 


631—67 


2 Includes other assets. 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by or Supervised by the 
Federal Government, as at Dec. 31, 1937-46 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1914-24 appear at pp. 914-915 of the 1937 Year Book. Figures comparable 
to those shown below for the years 1925-36 are given at pp. 986-987 of the 1946 edition. The figures of this 
table include statistics of trust companies chartered by the following Provincial Governments but 
brought, in the stated years, under the inspection of the Dominion Department of Insurance: Nova Scotia, 
1925; New Brunswick, 1934; and Manitoba, 1938. 


Year 


Year 


Year 


COMPANY FUNDS — ASSETS 


All 
Other 
Assets 


- Belonging 


to the 


1,775,209 
1,564, 326 


1,377, 664 
1,178, 755 
1,004, 146 

943,670 
1,030, 202 


All Other 
Assets 


$ 
673, 202 
611,322 
536, 509 
508, 554 
480, 008 


499, 783 
480, 590 
463, 997 
471,274 
491, 239 


Total 

Assets 

of the 
Companies 


$ 
17, 408, 307 
20, 247,474 
20,176,418 
20, 209, 559 
20, 596, 781 


20, 190, 928 
20, 569, 787 
21, 284, 655 
22,475,024 
23,699,397 


Total 
Assets 
Held 
Against 
Guaranteed 
Funds 


$ 
35, 784, 676 
37,016, 143 
36,001, 000 
35, 482, 199 
38,570, 855 


37, 843, 773 
41,504,191 
47, 741, 930 
53, 149, 578 
62, 184, 103 


Guaranteed Funds 


Principal 


$ 
35, 784, 676 
37,016, 143 
36,001,000 
35, 482, 198 
38, 570, 855 


37, 843,773 
41,504,191 
47, 741,929 
53, 149, 577 


Total 


$ 
35, 784, 676 
37,016, 143 
36,001,000 
35, 482, 198 
38, 570, 855 


37, 843, 773 
41,504,191 
47,741,929 
53, 149, 577 


" Govern- 
oans ment, 
ten) | Mute ee 
ea cipal, 
On ae Estate! School Stocks ae 
Real ae and Other Dae 
Estate g ae Securities 
ecurities Owned 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
5,411,003 | 971,560 | 3,734,913 | 4,008, 247 657, 507 724, 846 
6,116,342 | 901,935 | 4,518,886 | 4,423,228 | 1,103,090 | 1,020, 266 
6, 269,736 | 816,795 | 4,421,183 | 4,402,444 | 1,180,163 | 1,025,731 
6,714,158 | 677,384 | 4,206,914 | 4,662,449 | 1,221,470 951,975 
6,783,918 | 554,609 | 3,952,899 | 5,258,427 | 1,344,468 | 1,148, 134 
6,599, 744 | 556,527 | 3,466,296 | 5,723,054 | 1,416,195 | 1,051, 448 
6,467,018 | 418,860 | 3,033,478 | 6,636,500 | 1,687,295 | 1,152,881 
6,056,591 | 438,388 | 2,518,320 | 7,732,823 | 2,271,356 | 1,263,031 
5,455, 703 | 629,592 | 1,828,272 | 9,741,423 | 2,558,221 | 1,318,143 
5,208,488 {1,160,996 | 1,571,466 | 9,560,785 | 3,479,892 | 1,687,568 
GUARANTEED FUNDS — ASSETS 
Loans Coens 
Municipal, Cash on 
On School, Stocks Hand and 
On Real Stocks and Other in Banks 
Estate and Securities 
Securities Owned 
$ $ $ $ $ 
21, 926, 852 3, 172, 609 8, 525, 407 Nil 1, 486, 606 
21, 452, 863 4,025, 109 9,573,096 ss 1, 353, 753 
21, 235, 726 2,277, 963 10, 731, 590 gc 1,219, 212 
20,325, 502 2: 1225552 10,907,161 £6 1, 618, 480 
19, 467, 940 2,282,042 | 12,878,023 <f 3, 462, 842 
18,746, 799 2,082,970 | 14,799,546 ss 1,714, 675 
17,077, 122 2,631,787 | 18,821,725 326,037 | 2,166,930 
16, 710, 530 3,483, 691 23,978, 699 332, 430 2,712,583 
16, 836, 677 3, 926, 532 28, 823, 159 - 340, 099 2,751, 837 
20, 193, 684 6,091,690 | 32,063,319 712,104 | 2,632,067 
LIABILITIES 
Company Funds 
To ic Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders to the 
Public 
Pass Total 
Capital | Reserve | Other sono 
Paid Up | Funds | Liabilities) 7Ot@! | ,porrowed 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
10,357,757) 5,311, 158 542,708) 16,211, 623 359,026] 16,570, 649 
11,949,775] 5,946, 939 584,149] 18,480, 863 974,982) 19,455, 845 
11, 789,264! 6,002,488 951,071) 18,742, 823 609,016} 19,351, 839 
11, 867, 224] 5,902,904) 1,044,205] 18,814,333 706, 849] 19,521, 182 
12, 253, 038] 6,138,528} 1,000,768) 19,392,334 694,442) 20,086, 776 
12,128,931] 5,570,759 983,088] 18,682,778 581,153} 19,263,931 
12,171,035} 6,221,929] 1,297,669] 19,690, 633 477,717} 20, 168,350 
12,311,457] 7,037,955] 1,219,898} 20,569,310 507,288] 21,076, 598 
12, 806, 849] 6,932,540} 1,406,667) 21,146,056] 1,165,706} 22,311, 762 
13, 666, 595| 7,396,948} 1,399,378| 22,462,921 23,339, 787 


876, 866 


1 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 


62, 184, 103 


62, 184, 103 
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4.—Amount of Estates, Trust, and Agency Funds of Trust Companies Chartered 
by or Supervised by the Federal Government, as at Dec. 31, 1937-46 


Norge.—Figures for the years 1914-24, are given at p. 915 of the 1937 Year Book; those for the years 
1925-36 at p. 987 of the 1946 edition. Headnote to Table 3 applies also to the figures of this table. 


Estates, Estates, 
Year Trust, and Year Trust, and 
Agency Funds Agency Funds 
$ $ 
ADD TAA ee eink Mere CRE ca oh eth ae 228, 155,009 NOAD Tracie idls Ces haa alee e ceed 290, 630, 617 
BGS fatieeceh are aa oe eae ck ee ates teas 236, 467, 735 OSA Te is ee ccnlae | out eas 313, 457, 551 
LOGO De Uae MRE o Ce Pee ae ees 242,369, 850 1984 FA Teoe ce; ones s ohne shite Sone 338, 978, 141 
LOA Pope cc tans eal e sine sate wleters Risrouoe ae 256, 781, 691 NOME ie Bites Benen. ever stetee oidkogh dates 363, 332, 677 
DOR errs atic eee n e's bankie ti incre bieke 268, 596, 524 DOA Nar eeirs OMe co ciatete aero. sh ate tats, oleate 392, 430, 578 
Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 


Licensed Money-Lenders 


There have been incorporated in recent years, by the Parliament of Canada, 
three companies that make small loans, usually not exceeding $500 each, on the 
promissory notes of the borrowers and additionally secured in most cases by endorse- 
ments or chattel mortgages. While these companies, under their original charter 
powers, were permitted to make loans’on the security of real estate, that power was 
withdrawn by thesSmall Loans Act, 1939. 


On Jan. 1, 1940, the Small Loans Act, 1939 (3 Geo. VI, c. 23), came into force, 
by which the above-mentioned small loans companies and money-lenders licensed 
thereunder making personal loans of $500 or less, are limited to a rate of cost of . 
loan not in excess of 2 p.c. per month on outstanding balances, and unlicensed 
lenders to a rate of 12 p.c. per annum, including interest and charges of every 
description. 

5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Federal 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1937-46 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1928-32 will be found at p. 838 of the 1942 Year Book and for the years 
1933-36 at p. 988 of the 1946 edition. 


ASSETS 
Year Cash on 
Loans Hand and Other Total 
Receivable in Banks 
: $ $ $ $ 
BS ESS eos | etre ile eck G s Mod ae be baat 4,875,596 261, 864 37,092 5,174, 552 
CEES oe af reed EN EP le a a a a 4,764,032 412,594 32,182 5, 208, 808 
ea eee eS ety Sip ee it, Sly i ac e.4 Biovate Siglo & 5,081,320 342,578 42,781 5, 466, 679 
CA A ce ace See eee nenete 6, 266, 3362 381,061 181,806 6, 829, 203 
LOE TA poe a Ra Bl nd ea 7,557,414 269, 943 - 91,569 7,918, 926 
CONG 2 DO Le ttn a Pree s a See 8,485, 590 246, 629 328, 0433 9,060, 262 
SEP EEME EE Ae INS, oc io IGS ars eine: aS ojaie' este 6 )e"e ok Kips 0,0 08 9, 768, 506 412,429 415, 4314 10,596,366 . 
eT 32 GES Ae Se ean BS AS Do a De 11, 548, 308 542,359 507, 1794 12,597, 846 
SEDeMMM Det re Be Be os he tase OU ey ccacye 13,354,915 734, 583 1,911, 3325 16,000, 830 
TL a ey aye aay SB ar Ae Se a 20,307,530 377,813 4,232,1266 || 24,917,469 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1060. 
631—674 
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5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Federal 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1937-46—concluded 


LIABILITIES 
Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public 
Year —_  ——] Total 
General) Reserve] Capital | Other Bor- Un- Other Lia- 
Re- for Paid Lia- Total rowed | earned | Lia- Total bilities 
serve | Losses Up bilities Money |Income| bilities? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


920, 840) 361,315} 95,904) 3,378,059) 5,137, 760 
653,334] 348,355] 118, 108] 3,119,797] 5,176, 626 
a 834] 369,723] 134,724] 2,770,281) 5,424,047 
o 366, Nils 213,258} 3,921, 624] 6,829, 203 


1937...| 300,000) 220,308]1,001, 750} 237,643} 1,759,701) 2, 
1938...| 318,000} 295,361}1,001,750) 441,718) 2,056, 829] 2, 
1939. ..| 318,000) 351, 850)1, 234,250} 749,666) 2,653,766) 2, 
19401...] 18,000} 421, 488)1, 234, 250)1, 233, 841} 2,907,579 - 

2, 


1941...] 18,000] 517,9869/1, 234, 250}1, 590, 941} 3,361,177 58, 853 ee 298, 896] 4,557, 749]| 7,918, 926 
1942...] 18,000) 576,5899/3, 734, 250}1, 920,499) 6, 249,338) 2,572,615 se 238,309] 2,810, 924)) 9,060, 262 
1943...] 18,000] 565,1109/3, 735, 000/2, 393,312} 6,711,422] 3,570, 695 sf 314, 249} 3, 884, 9441/10, 596, 366 
1944...| 18,000} 579,2709/3, 805, 000/2,970,071| 7,372,341} 4,819, 254 & 406,251} 5, 225, 505/12, 597, 846 
1945...| 18,000) 586,4289/3, 965, 000/4, 083,179] 8,652,607| 7,077,840 e 270, 383| 7,348, 223/16, 000, 830 
1946...} 18,000) 915,2909/4, 155, 000/4, 560, 862] 9,649, 152 15, 007, 689 sf 260, 629}15, 268, 318/24, 917, 469 

1First year Small Loans Act in operation. 2Not including balances other than small loans. 
3Includes $200,000 bonds, debentures and stock. 4Includes $250,000 bonds. 5 Includes 
$250,000 bonds and $1,534,756 balances of loans made in amounts greater than $500. 6 Includes 
$4,046,210 balances of loans in amounts greater than $500. 7 Includes taxes. 8 No unearned 
income, since from 1940 small loans have been on an earned basis. 9 Includes business other than 


small loans. 


The Small Loans Companies chartered by the Federal Government show a 
substantial increase in business for 1946 as compared with the previous year. The 
number of loans made to the public during the year increased from 180,781 to 
245,887 or by 36 p.c. and the amount of such loans rose from $27,767,766 to 
$40,188,730. The average loan was approximately $163 compared with $154 
in 1945. At the end of 1946, the loans outstanding were 159,651 to an amount of 
$20,307,529 or an average of $127 per loan. 


Licensed Money-Lenders.—In addition to the above-mentioned small loans 
companies, 51 licensed money-lenders furnished annual statements of their business, 
showing, for 1946, total assets of $18,237,930, of which balances of small loans 
amounted to $9,309,370, other balances to $7,369,577, bonds, debentures and stocks 
to $520,926, real estate to $219,119, cash to $291,413, and other assets to $527,525. 
Liabilities amounted to $18,237,931, of which borrowed money accounted for 
$11,994,838 and paid shares and partnership capital for $3,235,257. Loans made 
in 1946 numbered 105,991, totalling $18,193,481 and averaging almost $172, an 
increase of 26-0 p.c. in number and 28-8 p.c. in the gross amount; at the end of 
the year there were 73,345 loans outstanding with a total of $9,309,370 averaging 
$127. About 41 p.c. of the loans made in 1946 were between $100 and $200. 
Further details of this type of business are given in the 1946 report ‘Small Loans 
Companies and Money-Lenders Licensed under The Small Loans Act, 1939’’, 
published by the Dominion Department of Insurance. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


Previous editions of the Year Book have traced the sales of Canadian bonds 
through the interesting period covered by the First World War and the intervening 
years to the outbreak of hostilities in 1939. In 1940, the first complete year of the 
Second World War, total sales were far greater than in any previous year. There 


* Revised from information supplied by E. C. Gould, the Monetary Times. 
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was a slight decrease in 1941, but in each of the years 1942 to 1945, sales were 
successively higher. The 1946 total, however, was 27-8 p.c. lower and the 1947 
total 41-8 p.c. lower than that of 1945. 


Sales of Dominion and guaranteed bonds in 1947 showed a marked decline 
at $3,852,975,850 compared with $4,974,223,850 in 1946 and $7,747,691,000 in 
the peak year 1945. While buoyant Federal Government revenues and curtailed 
expenditures accounted for this decrease, the second issue of Canada Savings Bonds 
encouraged the continuation of regular savings habits developed by the Victory 
Loan campaigns. During 1947, the Federal Government’s fiscal position did not 
necessitate any early large-scale public borrowings. ‘Treasury Bills outstanding 
remained at a fairly constant level while the cash resources of the Government 
permitted a substantial decrease in the outstanding amount of deposit certificates. 


As contrasted with Federal financing, the total of provincial and guaranteed 
issues in 1947 at $229,562,000 was greater than in any previous year and more than 
double the 1946 figure of $114,296,800. Municipal financing also increased to 
$238,887,410 as compared with $140,815,491 in 1946. On the other hand, in the 
field of corporate bond financing, the aggregate for 1947 of $379,674,500 was much 
lower than that of $581,499,188 for 1946. While industrial and railway bond sales 
maintained levels approximately the same as those for 1946, the public utility 
aggregate was less than one-half that of the preceding year. 


In retrospect, 1947 was an important year in the Canadian bond market. 
While new issues were generally well absorbed by institutions and individual 
investors, the year witnessed a gradual firming in interest rates. This trend cul- 
minated with the withdrawal of the Bank of Canada from supported pegged markets, 
immediately after the close of the year. With this change in central bank policy, 
bond markets are now freer to reflect the judgment of the investing public than they 
have been for several years. 


6.—Sales of and Applications for Federal Government Bonds, Feb. 1, 1940, to 
Nov. 1, 1947 


Purchases Purchases Total ’ 
Date y y Cash Applications 
Individuals | Corporations Sales 
$000 $000 $000 No 
War Loans— 
GW mem ee LOAN be carne Me nae tiaare ouaratotns 132,000 68, 000 200, 000 178, 363 
OYE ay lau AY) 9! a A scene oo iy AE eect 113,000 187,000 300, 000 150, 890 
Victory Loans— 
POOR sie LO see eh rks ao Mere a, PANN. 8 279, 500 450, 900 730, 400 968, 259 
MER oe or St lO, eae ot a ea et 335, 600 507,500 843, 100 1, 681, 267 
BN Owens Pea OA DER tire Pir: Ray, rea Nets 374, 600 616, 800 991, 400 2,032,154 
VER artes LOA Se i tie hy res. Obata Wave ti Pia 529, 500 779, 200 1,308, 700 2,668, 420 
Tale pias clue ear ty! Ss Rca UE raceme Wen aa 599, 700 775, 300 1,375, 000 3,033,051 
WT val O64 fers Bec oct iste earchtiehers WSS a Mae E 641, 500 763,500 1,405, 000 Sy 
ENG Wee UMPLOdd eesti ae Ree. ke 766, 400 751, 200 1,517, 600 SAOZGsOLo 
Mine lt 1 OAb ear ehh incuba aoa Aes o% - 836,300 732, 600 1,563, 619! 3,178,275 
INO We ed ye OGD eee SAE 2 ae a eas 8 1, 221,342 801, 132 2,027, 4872 2,947, 6361 
Savings Loan—? 
IN Geeeal ih OAG Be rrso cere eshs same kee 416, 9633 Nil 416, 9633 1, 266, 0004 
Nin ated ae LOS ter Nancie Ape ttn ane ent ica. ase 4 256, 0148 s 256, 0148 861, 8784 


1 Department of Finance figure. 2 Total subscriptions were limited to $2,000 for any one 
individual for the 1946 issue and to $1,000 for the 1947 issue. 3 As at Dec. 31, 1947. 4 Approximate, 
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7.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1938-47 


(From the Monetary Times Annual) 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1904-25, inclusive, are given at p. 921 of the 1983 Year Book and for 1926-37 
at pp. 990-991 of the 1946 edition. Since 1936 much of the borrowing for the Canadian National Railways 
has been done directly by the Dominion and since the War the Federal Government has advanced money 
to both the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways for the purchase of equipment. For this 
reason such small bond issues as have been made by the Canadian Pacific Railway are included 
under ‘‘Corporation’’. 


CLASS OF BOND 


Year Parochial 
Dominion! Provincial Municipal and Corporation Total 
Miscellaneous 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1938 9-c08.cas cee 903,491,667 | 118,792,000 35, 154, 344 - 75,442,500 || 1,132,880, 511 
[930 eT oeeetecteits 1,024,585, 000 154, 059, 900 26, 897, 689 - 242,708,600 }} 1,448, 251,189 
(94005. cies eee 2,080,642, 200 168, 820, 000 25, 211,093 - 25,777,000 |} 2,300, 450, 293 
LOG T a ornc weresetes 1,996,820, 250 69, 736, 000 15,378,095 - 16,081,000 || 2,098,015, 345 
1942.2 pene 4,156,074, 400 96, 860, 000 23,563,905 ~ 13,988,350 || 4, 290, 486, 655 
(9430s. 6,770,028, 200 97,632,000 14, 228,985 20, 406, 300 53,055,500 |) 6,955, 350, 986 
1944s ee ee EE 7,319,963, 900 67, 153, 500 113, 225, 635 10, 612, 100 92,063,900 | 7,603,019, 035 
ROD ro Bare, Pete se 7,747,691, 000 162, 002, 084 30, 430, 210 10, 952, 500 153,900,000 || 8, 104,975, 794 
E94G eo eee eet 4,974,223, 850 114, 296, 800 140, 815, 491 43,155, 800 581,499,188 |] 5, 853,991, 129 
EY W Ca eae ear re 3,852,975, 850 229, 562,000 238, 887,410 14, 968, 600 379, 674, 500 || 4, 716, 068, 360 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES 
Year Sold Sold in Sold in 
in United United Total 
Canada States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ 

TOS See prcnerare s Eee eereian Rome 1,044, 038, 844 40, 175,000 48, 666, 667 1, 132,880,511 
LOSOE ke Pos eeC iss Peete ee 1,316, 651, 189 127, 500, 000 00,000 1, 448, 251, 1892 
L940 S eee ae A cocieaiieree aie 2,300, 075, 293 75,000 ING 2,300, 450, 293 
LOS iste eit tien en. eerie ee ese 2,087, 349, 345 10, 666, 000 es 2,098,015, 345 
1942 re santana ie Nae 4,274, 748, 655 15, 738, 000 sf 4,290, 486, 655 
1B Pare Rea a ee a i ey 0 6, 829, 229, 986 126, 121, 000 sé 6, 955, 350, 986 
OG Ae te ee ee lee ee eee 7,548, 004, 035 55,015, 0003 ye 7, 603,019,035 
OAR aN care aes edo Picante es 8,024, 957, 794 80,018, 000 “ 8,104,975, 794 
TOAG Fore ncncttcaen late en eros 5, 790, 339, 129 63, 652, 000 ss 5, 853, 991, 129 
1947 RN Pee i eee nee 4, 627, 757, 360 88,311, 000 sf 4,716, 068, 360 


_ .lIncludes_treasury-bill financing. 
including bonds purchased by Canadian dealers and later sold in the United States. 


2Includes $4,000,000 distributed elsewhere. 
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Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as fire, 
life and casualty. Most companies operate under Dominion registration although 
some have provincial licences only. Many fraternal orders and societies, too, are 
engaged in this kind of business. An extended treatment of the salient features of the 
legislation covering insurance in general and the fields of Dominion and provincial 
jurisdiction will be found in the 1941 Year Book at pp. 844-846. The 1942 Year 
Book, at pp. 842-846, contains a special article on the developments in fire and 
casualty insurance in Canada between 1931 and 1940, consequent upon the enact- 
ment of the three Insurance Acts of 1932, while an article on insurance as it affects 
the balance of international payments appears at pp. 870-871 of the same edition. 
The 1947 Year Book, at pp. 1064-1074, includes an article on insurance in Canada 
during the depression and war periods. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance 


In Canada, fire insurance began with the establishment of agencies by British 
fire insurance companies. These were usually situated at the seaports and operated 
by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of such a company commenced 
business at Montreal in 1804. The first Canadian company dates from 1809 and 
the first United States company to operate in Canada commenced business in 1821. 
A short account of the inception of fire insurance in Canada is given at pp. 846-847 
of the 1941 Year Book. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1946, 
shows that at that date there were 270 fire insurance companies under Dominion 
registration; of these, 59 were Canadian, 73 were British, and 138 were foreign 
companies. In 1875, the first ‘year for which authentic records were collected 
by the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number of British 
and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 78 p.c. of the total number is a very marked 
point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses in Canada, the 
latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Fire Insurance in Canada 


Of the total amount of insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part 
is sold by the companies holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies 
generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation, but may be 
allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. 


* Material in this Chapter has been revised under the direction of R. W. Warwick, Superintendent of 
Insurance, Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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In the more detailed analyses of fire insurance dealt with in Table 2, the 
statistics cover only the operations of companies with Dominion registration; 
as shown in Table 1, such companies account for approximately 90 p.c. of the 
insurance in force. 

1.—Fire Insurance in Canada, 1946 


Gross Net in Net Net 
Item Insurance Force at End Premiums Claims 
Written of Year Written Incurred 
$ $ $. $ 
Dominion Licensees. . . Rae ee a. 16, 783,391,679 | 17,376, 429, 865 68, 825, 470 35,379; 627 
e 
Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within 
provinces by which they are 
INCONDOMALCU AA Neer roe 859,583,318 | 1,548, 452,588 6, 315, 660 3, 338, 565 
(b) Provincial companies within 
provinces other than those Ps 
which they are incorporated.. 154, 257, 648 151, 097, 642 1, 038, 831 550, 620 
Totals, Provincial Licensees........ 1, 013, 840, 966 1, 699, 550, 230 7,354, 491 3, 889, 185 
lovids) Hondonwres: a+ erences ee 222003 wioo 248, 241, 211 1,575, 942 906, 394 
Grand Totals............... 18,019, 264,378 | 19,324,221,306 97,755,903 40,175,206 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Dominion Registered Fire 
. Insurance Companies 


The trend in the average rate payable for fire insurance has been generally 
downward, abthough the increases in fire losses experienced in the years from 1941 
to 1946 have had the effect of checking that tendency. The increase in value of 
insurable buildings and their contents tends to increase fire insurance prea un in 
spite of the trend of the average rate. 


2.—Fire es ior by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 
1880-1947 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1869-1899 are given at p. 973 of the 1939 Year Book, and figures for 1901-39 
at p. 847 of the 1942 edition. 


Net Percent- Average 
Amount Premiums |Claims Paid] age of | Gross Amount | Premiums Cost 
Year in Force at Received During Claims | of Risks Taken] Charged | per $100 
End of Year During Year to Pre- During Year | Thereon of 
Year miums Insurance 
$ $ $ p.c $ $ $ 

L880 Rea 411, 563, 271 8,479, 577 1, 666, 578 47-90 384, 051, 861 3, 958, 437 1-03 
1890 aivececeers 720, 679, 621 5, 836, 071 3, 266, 567 55-97 620, 723, 945 7,019,319 1-13 
1900 Aes ae 992,332, 360 8,331, 948 7, 774, 293 93-31 803, 428, 654 | 10,031, 735 1-25 
LOTOR Bane 2,034, 276, 740 | 18, 725,531 | 10, 292,393 54-96 1, 817,055, 685 | 24, 684, 296 1-36 
1920 eer 5, 969, 872,278 | 50,527,937 | 21, 935,387 43-41 6, 790, 670, 610 | 71, 143, 917 1-05 
WAS Oncaee 9, 672,996,973 | 52,646,5201) 30,427,9682] 57-71 | 10,311,193, 608 | 82, 700, 147 0-80 
1940) eee 10, 737, 568, 226 | 41,922,3121| 15, 444, 9272 36°84 12,072,174,014 | 72, 682,679 0-60 
ale Oi eae 11,386, 819, 286 | 49,305, 539%] 17, 814, 3222 36°13 13,345, 610,185 | 85,877,389 0-64 
194 De theta ses 12, 565, 212,694 | 47,272,4401) 20,360, 5342 43-07 12, 759, 419,939 | 84, 168, 663 0:66 
Loss seein 13, 386, 782,873 | 47,153,0943| 22,181,2442! 47-04 | 12,888, 807,204 | 84,047, 821 0-65 
1944 eee 14, 174, 130, 630 | 55,027,0511) 28,921,9302) 52-56 | 14,572,876,024 | 96,065,279 0-66 
1945... 15, 054, 848, 612 | 58,335, 7281] 30, 585, 3572 52-43 10, 096, 447, 8933) 72,872,125 0-72 
1946 cee 17,376, 429, 865 | 68,825,4701) 35,379, 6272 51-40 11, 744, 234, 2453] 82, 696, 662 0-70 
NOAT 5 acter 20, 286,046, 204 | 86,770,603 1] 39,475, 7112 45-49 15, 452, 832, 219 3|106, 427, 978 0-69 


i Net premiums written. 


2 Net claims incurred. 


ritte i _§ Not comparable with 1944 and previous 
years since this figure indicates ‘‘Gross direct written’’, disregarding all reinsurance, assumed or ceded. 
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Premiums Written and Claims Incurred.—-The relationship of claims 
incurred to premiums written is shown for Dominion registered companies by 
provinces in Table 3. 


3.—Net Premiums Written and Net Claims Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British 
and Foreign Companies Operating Under Dominion Registration, by Provinces, 
1945 and 1946. Z 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


; Canadian British Foreign 
Year and Province 


Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 


eS ee ee ee ey 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1945 

Prince Edward Island...... 69,349 | 26,585 171, 871 62, 565 76,322 29, 291 
Nove Scotianh. > ssc sacks 644, 029 288,702 || 1,264,018 466,888 || 1,097,875 432, 891 
New Brunswick.’. .......... 437, 777 188,859 || 1,078, 888 504, 324 930, 550 507, 210 
ADUODEG erie nighisie.e scietsie ts din 5 6 8,678,942 | 2,148,508 || 6,086,026 | 3,945,828 || 7,248, 959 4, 824, 645 
COMER Oc etoactis setts sc 'aicce ase « 5,446,535 | 2,675,350 || 6,967,359 | 3,794,067 || 8, 234, 644 4, 660, 537 
VEGI GOD Shee in cies ckorostersiecs axe 1, 300, 358 468, 667 968, 126 464, 662 1, 230, 505 491,371 
Saskatchewan... cee esess 1, 288, 320 254, 797 633, 204 162,437 || 1,207,244 306, 721 
LAT DOLUa trntcils aac iee cis ioe 1,124,023 | 432,492 1, 060, 268 620, 451 1,579, 700 749, 122 
British Columbia........... 1, 123, 542 491, 005 2,139, 532 968, 571 2,514, 642 1, 214, 663 
All other Ganadat:.. 5... 3. 10% 13, 199 5, 136 126, 500 115, 749 31, 922 24, 409 

Canada, 1945.......... 15,126,074 | 6,970,101 || 20,495,792 | 11,105,542 || 24,152,363 | 13,240,860 

1946 

Prince Edward Island...... 87, 435 126, 890 205, 584 459, 706 104, 973 234, 862 
INGVa SCOLLR ees s cre ces bess 750, 702 306, 006 1, 258, 336 478,976 1,045, 801 408, 832 
New Brunswick... «20... 498, 296 203, 347 1, 279, 424 583, 151 1,129, 822 562,497 
UCD ECM acai’ cis,atsterreces 4,085,328 | 2,343,066 || 7,174,339 | 4,729,491 || 9,658,412 5, 050, 814 
ONGAT IOS ER ei niin ceaciierenes 6, 300, 202 3, 087, 644 Magill Dna 4,664,590 || 10, 560, 095 5, 431, 892 
Mani COD Rate stews cee eee ot 1,478,377 718, 910 996, 014 530, 227 1,221,025 600, 266 
Saskatchewan.............. 1, 254, 060 561, 798 648, 908 284, 947 1,255,389 608, 581 
PID EPEAT ciate ace'sh ser 1, 214, 456 526, 004 1, 105, 716 497, 049 1, 758, 195 993, 453 
British Columbia........... 1,359, 878 373, 623 || 2,714,065 878,510 || 3,176,976 883, 353 
All other Canadal.......... 17, 298 ay ry 128,910 38, 614 —4, 677 ON lid 

Canada, 1946.......... 17,046,032 | 8,250,715 || 28,283,613 | 13,145,261 || 29,905,961 | 14,784,267 


1 Yukon, Northwest Territories and also certain ‘floater business’ that cannot be apportioned to any 
one province. 


Classification of Fire Risks.—For some years the Department of Insurance 
has compiled, from information supplied by the fire insurance companies registered 
to transact business in Canada, tables of experience as to premiums and losses by 
27 classes of risks agreed upon on the basis of net premiums written, less registered 
or licensed reinsurance. This experience for the five years 1940-44 is given at 
p. 1077 of the 1947 Year Book. For 1945 and 1946 the returns were received on a 
‘direct written” basis, excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed, and the classi- 
fication was changed and reduced to 21 classes. The 1945 and 1946 experience is 
given in Table 4. 
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4.—Percentages of Claims Incurred to Premiums Written in Canada by All 
Companies Operating Under Dominion an kang Phobos by Classes of Risks, 1945 
and 1946. 


(Excluding all reinsurance code or assumed) 


Class 1945 1946 Class 1945 1946 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Dwellings, excluding farms— Saw and shingle mills............ 51-14 | 66-00 
Protected brickwo...sscce- eae aes 57-49 | 44-82 | Lumber yards, pulpwood, stand- 
Protecteduramere.se sa caesesaces 42-20 | 39-43 Ing tim DEL. te eae ee eee 62-40 | 46-99 
Unprotected..... Roatats ctotte cilartiee e 33-29 | 36-41 | Wood-working plants............ 82°18 | 71-06 

Farm (buildingse. cease ee 45-39 | 44-03 | Metal-working plants, garages, 

Churches, public buildings, educa- DAN GAS r,s stein nde e toe 65-64 | 59-40 
tional and social service insti- Mining risks 2: +t .o-saokk Gree eee 53-95 | 40-16 
tutlONSs 2 see ee ee aa ss 72-67 | 102-94 | Railway and public utility risks..| 37-27 | 54-17 

WarehouséSennccheaeecemc cade es 52-26 | 66-55 | Miscellaneous manufacturing risks} 87-63 | 88-69 

Retail stores, office buildings, Miscellaneous non-manufacturing 
banks hotels.ce ee eee 51-25 | 55-04 TISks) “Vay hi he eh eee 60-83 | 55-85 

Contents of above item............ 48-85 | 49-52 | Sprinklered risks of whatever 

Foods, food and beverage plants...}| 42-57 | 75-60 nature or occupancy. ........... 89-55 | 32-42 

Hous ae cereal mills, grain ele- Use and occupancy and profits, 

Pr ee A lsi5. 4 sk SISA a SAE RiCa 88-83 | 104-81 excluding rental insurance.....| 78:12 | 41-06 

Oil ce Ol allkindsmercss cm eniiee: 104-40 | 89-73 ee rer 

AVCTABCS a. oe nce Sosa: 52-91 | 51-78 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Fire Insurance Companies 


Tables 5 to 7 show for recent years the assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
of registered companies transacting fire insurance in Canada. The majority of 
fire insurance companies also transact casualty insurance dealt with in Section 3 
of this Chapter. Owing to the fact that it is impossible for such companies to 
allocate their assets and liabilities and their general income and expenditure among 
the various types of business transacted, totals only are given here. Table 28, 
p. 1087 gives similar information for registered companies whose transactions are 
confined to casualty insurance. 


5.—Assets of Canadian, British and'’Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 
or Fire and Casualty Insurance Under Dominion Registration, 1942-46 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 

Realiestater (oes clea tabi eare.s 1, 833, 662 1, 958, 504 1, 710, 883 1, 874, 593 2,129, 902 
Loans on real estate. ........ccccsccceee: 2,748,791 2, 270, 836 2, 284, 582 2,105, 872 1, 998, 430 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 80,550,247 | 86,510,962 | 89,698,509 | 97,076, 704 |101, 023, 456 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

standing sesh crake ke eee eee 6,021,113 5, 185, 794 5, 781, 397 6, 505, 708 8, 701, 179 
Cashes eee Te eee ee eee 9,248,361 | 10,418, 705 | 10,829,062 | 11,849,935 | 14, 851,373 
Interest.and rentehan.. ee ease aero 658, 408 624, 908 624, 739 679, 550 683, 413 
Other assets). / eG meas ete tee 3,378, 139 3, 664, 294 5,077, 414 4,307,338 | 4,999, 266 


ee ee ee 


a n 


British Companies 


(In Canada) 
Real estate. oo.5 oune. es cret iscea ce caneen 1,540,080 | 1,465, 834 950, 427 929, 527 940, 577 
Loans on real estate. ..........cceeeeeees 1,180,940 | 1,022,141 3, 669 28, 758 22,750 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 46,976,611 | 47,914, 859 | 47,183,415 | 49,866,285 | 53,105, 494 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

StANOMNS ss «cae dene cee cae ee 3,881,883 | 4,048,191 | 4,574,072 | 4,819,942 | 6,206,998 
Cashissis ieee ee ee 5,961,404 | 5,996,493 | 6,919,414 | 7,034,461 | 7,606,813 
Interest‘and rents j50.4 so cee eee ee 214,211 199, 024 165, 873 172, 661 191,114 
Other assets 'in'Canada-. +) eee } 1,360,110 | 1,282,180 | 1,628,590 | 2,039,276 | 1,776,013 


———$ | —— | | | 


i ee 
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5.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 
or Fire and Casualty Insurance Under Dominion Registration, 1942-46—concluded 


Item 


Foreign. Companies 
(In Canada) 


ELOBERLALE Abou aetile® < ae. tials. midis face's «e's 
POBNS OM TOALCSUALGL ass lnc pies ov 'ek cee cs 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SEAN IMPS eae ii coasts s.sWinisie a aiscak ere 
TEAR ene Feo eile vo to hia nie tiie Cannas 
IEErERG ANGIHONLS: fo Nos da vicaes bestest eee 
Other assets in Canada..........scceeees 


Totals, Foreign Companies...... sae 


1944 


Nil 
8,000 
47, 189, 726 


4,421,711 
10, 818, 160 
215, 240 
1,392,041 


1945 


Nil 
7, 750 
52, 602, 388 


4,401, 436 
12,013, 101 
240, 396 

1, 478, 899 


1946 


Nil 
7,750 
55; 846, 426 
5, 986, 212 
16, 043, 039 


94, 732 
1,112, 242 


_——— | | | | 


1942 1943 

$ $ 

Nil Nil 
11,700 11,450 
41,218,108 | 44,781,193 
3,895,640 | 3,635,151 
12,624,985 | 10,472, 994 
204, 396 198,001 
243, 340 402, 886 
58,198,169 | 59,501,675 


64,044,878 


70,743,970 


79,290,401 


6. — Liabilities of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire 
Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance Under Dominion Registration, 1942-46 


Item 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Reserves for unsettled losses............. 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
BUNALY ILOMIS hae eee saci ce cee eae es 


Totals, Canadian Companies...... 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 


capital 
Capital Stock paid, Up sccidedes foccbasak ce. 


eee eee eee em eee etree eres eresressoes 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Reserves for unsettled losses............. 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
DNC VaLOM Sach: Arabians cclsine «atc titare os 


Totals, British Companies......... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
COADICTL Airs sites te cttts.t ec Gale eee: 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Reserves for unsettled losses............. 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 
SHTYS PAPER 001 Tee AE OI RN Pe RE Ege 


Totals, Foreign Companies......... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
capital 


ee ed 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 


————___—_——————_—_ |-—_— ——— | |S | 


9,274, 922 
19,818, 045 
13, 876, 780 


10, 356, 038 
20, 290, 350 
14, 669, 731 


12, 026, 548 
22, 165, 363 
14, 647, 168 


13, 679, 331 
24, 964, 320 
15, 593, 120 


15, 699, 522 
30, 252, 125 
17, 870, 512 


——“— |-—qcér l/—_-qqy umm — (uum — 


SS LL ee ee eee 


61,468,974 
19,072,815 


65, 317, 884 
19,072, 815 


67, 167,512 
19, 107, 815 


70, 162, 929 
19, 022, 740 


70, 564, 860 
19, 000, 240 


5,012, 739 
18, 843, 113 
3, 480, 250 


5, 428, 270 
18, 903, 902 
3, 253, 620 


6, 421, 046 
21, 185, 456 
3, 158,040 


7, 885, 706 
23, 739, 943 
3, 185, 419 


9, 787, 750 
27, 598, 726 
3,478, 702 


————S$ | | | | 


2 


ee ee 


3,518, 288 
17, 786, 983 
2,153,052 


3,965, 541 
18, 401, 808 
2,133, 744 


5, 212, 799 
20, 694, 123 
2, 982, 601 


6,010, 366 
23, 544, 748 
3, 430, 702 


6,449, 921 
27, 698, 154 
3, 864, 808 


35, 000, 582 


35, 155, 355 


37, 758, 154 


41, 277,518 
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7. — Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Trans- 
acting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance Under Dominion Regis- 


tration, 1942-46. 


1943 


35, 866, 506 
3, 430, 376 
1 


1944 


39,031, 985 
3, 492, 647 
1 


1945 


42, 906, 033 
3,593, 237 
1 


1946 


52, 730, 472 
3, 632, 984 
1 


-_ | | — | — | 


29, 143, 004 
840, 132 
1 


33, 545, 317 
742,999 
1 


36, 144, 466 
790, 256 
1 


43,077, 829 
804, 752 
1 


26, 165, 440 
1, 249, 104 
1 


31, 843, 023 
1, 221, 060 
1 


33, 805, 336 
1,359, 692 
1 


42,706, 012 
1, 577, 603 
1 


Item 1942 
$ 
INCOME 
Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 
Net premiums written, fire and other 
inSsUTaAnCes Aha eee dake 36,306, 765 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 3,408, 274 
Surdryiiterms ee seen eee sre tisriirtee 1 
Totals, Canadian Companies...... 39,715,039 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Net premiums written..............00008. 29, 035, 998 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 860, 786 
Sundryc lessee see ieee eet ere 1 
Totals, British Companies......... 29,896, 784 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
Net premiums written.............-.0.5. 25,770, 191 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 1,097, 553 
Sundry jtemsi tes ae cure setae oe eile 1 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 26,867,744 
EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 
Incurredstorielaimsi( tre) eames ere eee 6, 664, 140 
Generalexpenses: (line) pense eenin es aes 6, 882, 808 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 9,753,718 
General expenses (casualty).............. 8,599, 267 
Dividends or bonuses to shareholders....| 1,479,112 
Preminunetaxesiand tees ae se rc eee 968, 629 
INCOMC WAT WAX ater tater Risen iene 771,028 
FOX CESSHPRONits tax. sce see cee peo 1,161,193 
Dividends to policyholders.............. 261,004 
British and foreign war taxes............ 271, 602 


Totals, Canadian Companies...... 


6, 592, 774 
6, 946, 734 
9, 302, 636 
8, 639, 456 
1, 509, 672 
987, 818 
768, 667 
1,179,619 
236, 942 
610, 738 


8, 029, 734 
7, 588, 183 
9,909, 110 
8, 973, 919 
1,409, 422 
1, 124, 965 
534,375 
848, 977 
282, 330 
378, 201 


8, 488, 190 
8, 108, 848 
11,176, 408 
9,985, 101 
1,507, 615 
1, 122, 947 
430, 582 
532, 465 
261, 876 
122, 215 


41,836,247 2 


10, 073, 760 
9, 485, 437 
14,029, 440 
12, 751, 863 
1, 481, 286 
1,396, 794 
234, 857 
271, 562 
263, 389 
229, 625 


50,318, 0132 


7, 921, 087 
7, 694, 425 
5, 276, 766 
5, 723, 603 
903, 548 
312, 253 
593, 548 


9, 854, 786 
8, 479, 429 
6, 023, 953 
6, 096, 821 
1,011, 887 

105, 385 

149, 752 


13, 145, 261 
10, 236, 092 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,802,538 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 

Incurred for claims (fire).............0.- 6,992, 162 
Generallexpenses: (fire) einen eer eee 7,627, 252 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 5,070, 589 
General expenses (casualty).............. 5,676, 611 
iPremilimeraxesanGtees. =... cee eee 923, 027 
Income war tax® Petit. 4 semen. Core 511,975 
NixCessuprotitsitax stein. acd ttn one ke 920,426 

Totals, British Companies......... 27,722,042 
Excess of income over expenditure....... 2,174, 742 


42,269,648 


1, 612, 933 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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7.— Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Trans- 
acting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance Under Dominion Regis- 
tration, 1942-46—concluded. 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


$ $ $ $ $ 
EXPENDITU RE—concluded 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Incurred tor elaims (fire)..2 6 oat sk: 8,514,275 | 9,385,849 | 18,077,587 | 13,240,860 | 14, 784, 267 
General expenses (fire)i....5..068 vase ca oe cee 7,366,244 | 7,517,583 | 8,629,549 | 9,210,464 | 10,571,248 
Incurred for claims (casualty)........... 3,923,469 4, 580, 220 6, 151, 913 4,353,741 | 6,099,034 
General expenses (casualty).............. 2,970,003 | 2,818,002 | 3,470,294 | 3,543,822 | 4, 734, 861 
Breminm:- taxes and fees. ...0....600.8..5- ~ 809,749 861, 550 1, 003, 305 1,048, 481 1, 286, 722 
COT Oe WET: DAKE aes ee ls tls dela ose 183,101 112, 057 22,061 88, 689 44,262 
FISECRS DFONLS AK cos sso eens eee owen 259,952 185, 894 39, 362 81, 328 80, 451 
Dividends or savings credited to sub- 
TEM OD las an Seneca ee ee ee 721,576 682, 726 709, 425 735,323 | 2,457, 857 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 24,748,369 | 26,143,831 | 33,103,496 | 32,252,708 | 40,059,0625 
Excess of income over expenditure....... ZellOr ol On meus cOnLo —39,413 | 2;912,320 | 4,224, 553 
1Included with ‘“‘interest’’. 2 Includes $100,000 preference stock redeemed. 3 Includes 
$100,000 unallocatable expense. 4Includes $25,000 repayment of premium on capital. 


5 Includes $360 penalty incurred. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE STATISTICAL BULLETIN OF THE CANADIAN FIRE MARSHALS 
AND THE DOMINION FIRE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


Fire Losses.—The information in Tables 8 to 11 has been summarized from 
the Statistical Bulletin of the Association of Canadian Fire Marshals and the 
Dominion Fire Prevention Association, prepared by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, 
which deals with the loss of property and life caused by fire. 


8.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1938-47 


Norr.—Figures for 1926-37 are given at p. 1078 of the 1947 Year Book. Earlier figures from 1898 may be 
obtained from the Department of Insurance. 


Loss | Deaths 
per 


Loss |Deaths Fires Property - 
Capita | Fire 


Canter Tho eis: Reported Loss 


Fires Property 
Year Reported Loss 


No. $ $ No. No. $ $ No. 
19380 0.45: 44,104 | 25,899,180 | 2-31 263 ° |) 1943....... 47,594 | 31,464,7101) 2-67 319 
MEE BAe 45,755 | 24,632,509 | 2-18 263 || 1944....... 50,719 | 40,562,4781) 3-39 307 
1940...... 46,629 | 22,735,264 | 2-01 243 1945 rr one A 52,173 | 41,903,0201) 3-46 391 
i (OY. 3 Deora 48,609 | 28,042,907 | 2-46 323 1046. = 25¢5; . 55,400 | 49,418,3631] 4-01 408 


5 Ly Da one 47,596 | 31,182,238 | 2-70 BOS si LOA Ge tay og 52,931 | 57,050,4611) 4-53 390 


1 Not including losses incurred in National Defence and other Crown properties. 
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9.—Fire Losses, by Provinces, 1942-46 


Five- 
Province or Territory 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 Year 
verage 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 164, 282 116, 304 247, 507 257, 504 1, 214, 421 400, 004 
NOVa Scotia ecerttaicd ek 1,953,561 1, 627,719 2, 840, 832 1, 758, 747 2,543, 875 2,144,947 
New Brunswick onsets eee 1,413, 867 1, 281, 341 2,028, 382 1, 835, 331 2,278, 947 1, 767,574 
Quebée aicnee ean eee eae 11,270,763 | 10,323,563 | 14,213,460 | 14,033,510 | 17,247,675 || 13,417,794 
Ontanocz 2. ae oe teenies tee 10,679,029 | 10,664,393 | 138,356,516 | 14,464,189 | 16,273,816 || 13,087,589 
Manito bani semen ene: 643,476 1,351, 505 1, 158, 957 1,159, 801 1,909, 952 1,244,738 
Saskatchewan.............. 968,261 892, 550 1, 218, 591 938,516 | 1,834,278 1,170,439 
Albertacs: i Syrias. thee 1,565, 186 1,199, 106 1, 896, 284 2, 208, 120 2, 544, 689 1, 882,677 
BritishyColumbia era-b ce ae 2,523,818 4, 008, 229 3, 601, 949 5, 247, 302 3, 437, 408 3,763,740 
Yukonjand NsW di. ese. eae - - - ~ 128,302! 128, 3021 
Canada hi¢ti2e4-ke & 31,182,238 | 31,464,7102| 40,562,4782| 41,903,0202| 49,413,363 2] 38,905,162 


1 Available for the first time in 1946. 2 See footnote to Table 8, p. 1069. 


The property losses by provinces given in Table 9 are the total fire losses 
insured and uninsured. The percentages of the provincial total uninsured were 
as follows: Prince Edward Island, 19-1; Nova Scotia, 56-1; New Brunswick, 36-1; 
Quebec, 22-2; Ontario, 18-8; Manitoba, 13-0; Saskatchewan, 30-3; Alberta, 20-3; 
British Columbia, 38-1; and Yukon and Northwest Territories, 61-3. Uninsured 
losses formed 24-5 p.c. of total losses for Canada. 


10.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property, 1946 


Fires | Property Fires | Property 

Type of Property Reported Toss Type of Property Reported Ticed 

No $ No. $ 
Residential wn. veeesecne seca 41, 005] 10, 544, 847|| Institutional and assembly... 785| 4,878,948 
Mercantile:s. 84. ee ee ieee 5, 595|11, 923, 384)| Miscellaneous........-....... 2,719] 6,460, 849 
WAPI oe eta een ie eee 3,348] 4,200, 157 a 
Manuiacturing \-pyce ee oeee: 1,948|11, 405, 178 TotalsMe eee eee | 55, 400/49, 413,363 


11.—Fire Losses, by Origin, 1946 


Cause Reported Rea Pr nels Cause Reported pre t Ereperty 
No $ No. $ 

Smokers’ carelessness........ 18) 964103, 474,37) love h ting eects eciere cio eie 952) 550,779 

Stoves, furnaces, boilers and HXPOSUne MITES nee eaters ott 630) 1,102,504 

SMOKE PIPES c, fces sith toes 5,697] 3,491,588] Spontaneous ignition.......... 454| 1,417,795 

Electrical wiring and appli- Incendiarismiy «cee ee tear 306] 638,632 
ANCES, Worse ses cote ern e 4,832) 4,203,019) Miscellaneous known causes 
Defective and_ overheated (explosions, fireworks, fric- 
chimneys and flues........ 3,494) 1,780,402)) tion, hot grease or metal, 
Matchea’xia ee oer 2,819 672,881]| steam and hot water pipes, 

Hot ashes, coals, open fires... 2,478 S70; S75 Me OUC,) stacieiermacs sitar eee 3,899) 8,072,111 

Petroleum and its products... 12620018755, O0 RUN KNO Wile ee ce eee eet cere 6, 569}20, 112, 597 

Sparks on roofs.............. 1,479} 681,770 aes | Seamer 

- Lights, other than electric... 1,206| 588,279 Totalsrssne et ee ee 55, 400/49, 413,363 


Section 2.—Life Insurance 


The life insurance in force, in Canada, in companies registered by the Dominion 


in 1947 was over $11,900,000,000, an increase of over $1,088,000,000 over the figure 
for 1946. There has been not only an increase in new business, but also a greater 
stability in business written compared with the depression in early war years. 


—— —— 
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The effect of these factors is reflected in the ratio of gain in business in force expressed 
as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year. 


Net in Force ae Per- 
Beas Gain in Force 
Year at Beginning centage 
of Year for the Year Coin 
$ $ 

Lala rele aerator cl. s ss aioe cbr pete e's 6, 157,000, 000 335, 000, 000 5-4 
LEU eaten eA hs ap eid 2g We RH aie Mags 6, 221,000, 000 38, 000, 000 0-6 
DOB UO ear Marden inet nciahe'n Guitars captamiole este © 6, 630, 000, 000 146, 000, 000 2-2 
LORD Ree Odo stots tee ccs Gk isaies Mee eae 6, 776, 000, 000 199, 000, 000 2-9 
OSA ae Moissy sl aites Atte Hele omelets s 6, 975,000, 000 374, 000, 000 5-4 
MO Se totem ry CCA eictele a hilt cial t.6 blo 7,349, 000, 000 527,000, 000 7-2 
OSS deer Tet cineis ee eens a teers ie iole oreate’s 7,876, 000, 0001 658, 000, 000 8-4 
Dee a eer raicie ueie cea Ain hac cibie.ave nigianetaie 8,534,000, 000 605, 000, 000 7-1 
GA Beier sc teainrnieiet oct atte dialeie oisieve 9,139, 000, 000 612,000, 000 6-7 
MOAT een oe o.ctetans loradete siete erslosnia Ge Ais esti 9,751,000, 000 1,061, 000, 000 10-9 
LOR Oe ence teats ts Aero he eRe 10, 812, 000, 000 1,088, 000, 000 10-1 


1 Excluding $44,000,000 adjustment arising out of method of reporting juvenile insurance. 


Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Life Insurance in Canada 


In addition to the business transacted by life insurance companies registered 
by the Dominion, a considerable volume of business is also transacted by companies 
licensed by the provinces. Statistics of these provincial companies have been | 
collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. Table 12 summarizes the 
volume of business transacted by Canadian, British and foreign life companies and 
fraternal societies, whether registered by the Dominion or licensed by the provinces. 


12.—_Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, by Class of Licensee and 
by Type of Company, 1946 


New Policies |Net Insurance Net Net 
Item Effected in Force, Premiums Claims 
(net) Dee. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
CLASS OF LICENSEE 
Dominion Licensees— ' 
MITOLCOMIPANIOS Ss te hoais ws tein sacks plo BIS widlesahs 1,393, 522, 667/10, 812,392,864] 283,938,079 98, 846, 258 
PGE Sine eo ce heme ices Nola Ae eties ote. sis 37,318,588] 268,307,234 4, 800, 344 3,919, 269 
Totals, Dominion Licensees............. 1,430,841, 255/11,080,700,098) 288,738,423) 102,965,527 
Provincial Licensees— 
Provincial Companies within Province by 
Which They are Incorporated— 
HTSICOMPANICS saat cnkes co seaiece ee 68,971,342] 249,378,242 6, 025, 948 1, 427, 820 
Lira Lorn nals, oearta, epee tet eie hie bios oe 16, 497, 188 96, 656, 634 2, 508, 370 1,339, 878 
Provincial Companies in Provinces other 
than Those by Which They are Incor- 
porated— ; 
HHS GOMAPANIES Peeler ee atise tale t.s coe ee, 6, 940, 715 31, 742, 642 793, 157 220, 783 
Hrs CONTIs Ise mn Re cian ace aa ofc tole ee 8,348, 040 51, 558, 836 1, 020, 188 824, 764 
Totals, Provincial Licensees............ 100,757,285) 429,336,354 10,347,658 3,813,245 
Grand Totals . 6.6 06 coc cdee ce 1,531,598, 540)11,510,036,452| 299,086,081) 106,578,772 
TYPE OF COMPANY 
Canadian Life— 
TB LSYCA WASHES) laptaes su pate | AO EA Prk Peer eal ene 981,041,044] 7,201,285,815) 184,065,299 62, 253, 925 
SOT V INGA eater aes Sec oer ete te Cerseln ee 75,912,057} 281,120, 884 6, 819, 105 1, 648, 603 
Canadian Fraternal— 
MP SaVMA TRAN ee ceed neh has ov ah By ie vide saat a bie . 22,850,967] 165, 792,519 2,466, 794 2,672, 898 
ROMS RTOLD boats es ane a ea siete coh: a ee woke ere ps re 24, 845, 228 148, 215, 470 8, 528, 553 2,164, 642 
APPT MENTO SN gia ectte tes loincs ae sane Gie.eraed aelaniers *ibre 30,197,611] 205,626, 216 5, 510, 427 2,487,777 
MINSTER ETILG re ie cla dices esr ete c uis.0's aveie w]e 0.0 + 382, 284, 012] 3,405, 480, 833 94, 362, 353 34, 104, 556 


MOPCIGN Ws TAternal.... 02.0 .csesese0ses Api torining 14,467,621} 102,514, 715 2,338, 550 1, 246, 371 
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Subsection 2.—Historical and Operational Statistics of Dominion 
Registered Life Insurance Companies 


Historical Statistics of Life Insurance.—The net life insurance in force of 
all companies registered by the Dominion was only $35,680,082 in 1869, while in 
1947 it was $11,900,239,348.* The amount per head of the estimated population of 
Canada has more than doubled since 1923—evidence of the general recognition 
of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependents against 
misfortune. Notable also is the fact that in this field British companies, the leaders 
in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. 


13.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating Under 
Dominion Registration (Fraternal Insurance Excluded), 1880-1947 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1869-99 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book, and figures for the 
years 1901-39 at p. 855 of the 1942 edition. 


: Insurance | Net Amount 
Net Amounts in Force ctRonae ok New 
Year per Head of} Insurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total Estimated Effected 
Companies Companies Companies 7 Population?2} During Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 SSO. eee 37, 838, 518 19, 789, 863 33, 643, 745 91, 272, 126 21-45 13, 906, 887 
SOO eee 135, 218, 990 31, 613, 730 81, 591, 847 248, 424, 567 51-98 39, 802, 956 
LIC PR 267, 151, 086 39, 485, 344 124, 433, 416 431, 069, 846 81-32 67, 729, 115 
LOO es 5 565, 667, 110 47, 816, 775 242, 629, 174 856, 113, 059 122-51 150, 785, 305 
1920 Nee ee 1, 664, 348, 605 76, 883, 090 915, 793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 310-55 630, 110, 900 
1980s eeme 4,319,370,209 | 117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6,492,283, 194 636-00 884, 749, 748 
1940 asec tists 4,609, 213,977 145, 603, 299 2, 220, 505, 184 6, 975, 322, 460 612-89 590, 205, 5386 
LOA Rictexc rests 4, 835, 925, 659 145, 597, 309 2,367, 027, 774 7,348, 550, 742 638-62 688, 344, 283 
he PA ieee 5, 184, 568, 369 152, 289, 487 2,538, 897, 449 4; 810,105,300 675-80 818, 558, 946 
1943 Se Saeki 5,586, 515,285 | 162,287,617 | 2,785,290,816 | 8,534,098, 718 722-49 887, 522, 851 
1944s 6,001, 984,634 | 171,997,834 | 2,965,501, 763 | 9,139,484, 231 763-21 900, 501, 491 
LOAD Seer 6, 440, 615, 383 183, 779, 511 3, 126, 645, 941 9, 751, 040, 835 804-61 1, 002, 576, 955 
1946. Jccesless 7, 201, 285, 815 205, 626, 216 3, 405, 480, 883 | 10, 812,392, 864 879-37 1,393, 522, 667 
194730 oe. 238, 614,767 | 3,697,458, 162 | 11, 900, 239, 348 945-81 1, 458, 186, 347 


7, 964, 166, 419 


1 Wor statistics of fraternal insurance, see pp. 1078-1080. 2 Based on estimates of population 


given at p. 139. 3 Subject to revision. 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada during 1946 by 45 active 
companies registered by the Dominion, including 28 Canadian, 4 British and 13 
foreign companies; one of these foreign companies was registered only for the 
acceptance of reinsurance. In addition to these active companies, there were 
8 British and 4 foreign companies writing little or no new insurance, their business 
being confined largely to the policies already on their books. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception 
of Table 17, cover only those companies under Dominion registration and are 
exclusive of fraternal organizations and provincial licensees. However, as indicated 
in Table 12, their operations cover about 94 p.c. of the life insurance in force in 
Canada. 


* This total does not include fraternal insurance. 
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14.—Life Insurance in Canada by Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration, 1944-46 


Policies Effected Policies in Force Net Net 
nn a Concass Net Net Premium Claims 
No. enepaine No. Amogat Income Paid! 
$ $ $ $ 
1944 
Manadidne Celerra leas. ck 275,309 601, 896, 540 2,876, 145] 6,001, 984, 634] 155, 626,868} 57,050,240 
love (its) 0 epee eee, MEERA ae 6, 484 15, 944, 248 141, 357 171, 997, 834 4, 654, 059 2,576, 808 
Herein ee... Gree MoO, fale s 375, 336 282, 660, 703 4,525,934] 2,965, 501,763) 84,145,956} 32,939,911 
Totals, 1944.......... 657,129} 900,501,491} 7,543,436) 9,139,484,231| 244,426,883] 92,566,959 
1945 
ENG HE Wt ae ee 299, 437 682, 481, 020 3, 047,549] 6, 440, 615, 383) 166,267,208} 60,336, 606 
MST LUIS Mu rtarineieh & ehicicests 6, 936 18, 326, 511 141, 499 183, 779, 511 5, 239, 766 2, 620, 057 
HOR OLON eet cso « ois cms 376,171 301, 769, 424 4, 637,124] 3,126,645,941) 89,669,126} 34,682,327 
Totals, 1945.......... 682,544) 1,002,576,955| 7,826,172) 9,751,040,835| 261,176,100} 97,638,990 
1946 
Canadian Mtinsscs we.eleniees 363,924] 981,041,044} 3,257,437) 7,201, 285, 815) 184,065,299) 62,253,925 
Vhs hy tensedew oore diese es 10, 002 30, 197, 611 144, 022 205, 626, 216 5,510, 427 2,487,777 
HH ORCIP TIES, ters os ke te on 388, 054 382, 284, 012 4,719, 807] 3,405, 480, 833] 94,362,353} 34, 104, 556 
Totals, 1946.......... 761,980) 1,393,522,667| 8,121,266)10,812,392,864| 283,938,079) 98,846,258 


1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 


15.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted under Dominion 
Registration, 1942-46 


Item 1942 1943: 1944 1945 1946 


Canadian Companies— 


Rolicies effected fads hoc. Poss +s No. 271, 037 275, 583 275, 309 299, 437 363, 924 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 25505 C01) v2 7k9,0(0) 12.876, 145)" -3.047,5491"" 3,250,430 
Policies become claims............ cs 24, 233 26, 702 32,359 31, 941 28, 931 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 554,211,294) 578,856,066) 601,896,540) 682,481,020} 981,041,044 
Net amounts of policies in force. . $ |5,184,568,369|5,586,515,285|6,001,984,634/6,440,615,383)]7,201,285,815 
Net amounts of policies become 

CURIS Se eM OMEN shes doves) evar k oes $ | 51,136,519} 54,133,244] 65,685,567] 65,384,684) 59,795,077 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 136, 261, 960] 145,575,912) 155, 626, 868] 166, 267, 208] 184,065, 299 
INGEClaIIMS PAlGlne te etc toe aces $ | 50,503,188} 50,975,556] 57,050,240] 60,336,606} 62,258,925 
Net outstanding claims............ $ | 12,247,606] 14,088,335] 17,193,178] 17,069,149} 15,325, 253 


British Companies— 


Policies SAE EC 0) A Bilao geen eae No. 5, 158 5, 881 6, 484 6, 936 10,002 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 141,168 141,277 141,357 141, 499 144, 022 
Policies become claims............ * 3, 482 3,001 Sy LZ eee 2,953 2,651 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ 13, 878,930} 15,190,620} 15,944,248} 18,326,511] 30, 197, 611 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ 152, 289,487) 162,287, 617| 171, 997, 834) 183,779, 511] 205, 626,216 


Net amounts of policies become 

“CE Uns ea yes pangs cot eleerc a aRaRerean $ 2,177,806} 2,107,040} 2,920,818) 2,623,828] 2,881,097 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ 4, 264, 843 4,466,810] 4,654,059] 5,239,766 5,510, 427 
INGE ClaInIS PAldl se) fon ccs mer cca ee $ 2, 669, 043 1,894,247] 2,576,808} 2,620,057) 2,487,777 
$ 


Net outstanding claims............ 526, 445 719,375 941, 768 740,255} 1, 144, 606 


Foreign Companies— 


etter GioCted enc.) te Nee ves do. No. 390, 700 387, 278 375, 336 376, 171 388, 054 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 4, 235, 023 4,390,649] 4,525,934 4,637,124] 4,719,807 
Policies become claims............ ee 68, 049 78, 166 85, 887 86,375 78,110 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 250,468,722] 293,476,165] 282, 660, 703| 301, 769, 424) 382, 284,012 
Net amounts of policies in force. . $ 2, 538, 897, 449/2,785,290,816 2,965, 501, 763/38, 126, 645, 941/3, 405, 480, 833 
Net amounts of policies become 


ESO UCE OTSA Nes aA A Alar Roe a ree $ | 25,010,277} 28,610,510} 32,351,099} 34,283,865} 32,493,314 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 75,303,452) 78,657,280) 84,145,956) 89,669,126] 94,362, 353 
Wotlelaims paid®. = 002). .e2es cr ees $ | 25,888,185] 29,030,261) 32,939,911] 34,682,327) 34, 104, 556 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 8, 3238, 193 4,245,994| 4,140,836] 4,187,975 3, 835, 910 


1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 
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15.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted under Dominion 
Registration, 1942-46—concluded 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
All Companies— 
Policies effected... ....2..2.-20+++5- No. 666, 895 668, 742 657, 129 682, 544 761, 980 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 6,933,892} 7,251,502} 7,543,436) 7,826,172) 8,121,266 
Policies become claims............ sf 95, 764 107, 869 121,371 121, 269 109, 692 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ {| 818, 558, 946] 887, 522, 851} 900, 501, 491/1,002, 576, 955]1,393, 522, 667 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |7, 875, 755,305|8,534,093, 718 9,139,484,231/9, 751,040,835 10, 812, 392, 864 
Net amounts of policies become 


Claims sy Hs eee ene sets aes $ | 78,324,602} 84,850,794} 100,957,479] 102,292,377| 95,169,488 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 215, 830, 255) 228, 700,002) 244, 426, 883] 261,176,100] 2838, 938,079 
Neticlarms paidlez. cin. cessecicse te $ 79,060,416) 81,900,064) 92,566,959} 97,638,990] 98, 846, 258 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 16,097,244) 19,053,704) 22,275,782] 21,997,379] 20,305, 769 


1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 


16.— Ordinary, Industrial and Group Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1946 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force 
Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company No Net Heilateet No Net oe 
Amount | “s Policy Amount | “9 Policy 
5 $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Policies 
Canadian, .3 00> ssn) ccs 310, 717| 870,310, 595 2,801) 2,616, 616|6,017,165,852 2,300 
British: ies eee cies ates 9,999} 29,639,361 2,964 72,978] 192,361, 245 2,636 
Woreton ii. wes tte cceteiereretee 136, 645) 267, 567, 906 - 1,958) 1,284, 573)2,005,617,056 1,561 
Totals, Ordinary Policies. . 457 ,361/1,167,517,862 2,508] 3,974,167)|8,215,144,153 2,067 
Industrial and Group 
Policies 
CamAdian s..sonqs sees Use igeh a 777| +538, 749, 744 1,018 637,268] 402,332, 909 631 
Britishs fo. seesoos ote nates Nil - 71,036] 11,307,221 159 
Koreign: ti eae eee 251,054] 90, 118, 522 359} 3,433,468] 948, 807, 825 276 
Totals, Industrial and 
Group Policies.......... 303,831] 143,868, 266 474) 4, 141,'7'72)1,362,447,955 329 
17.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1943-46 
Policies Policies Death Policies Policies Death 
Type of Insurer Exposed |Terminated Rate Exposed |Terminated Rate 
to Risk by Death | per 1,000 to Risk by Death | per 1,000 
1943 1944 
No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary... 3, 111, 509 21, 267 6-8 8, 339, 564 26, 897 8-1 
All companies, industrial. . 4,003, 160 29, 615 7-4 4,083,770 32,721 8-0 
Fraternal benefit societies... 254, 030 8, 785 14-9 265, 712 3,777 14-2 
Totals........ccececees+| %5368,699 54,667 7-4 7,689,046 63,395 8-2 
1945 1946 
No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary..... 3,572,018 26, 020 7°3 3, 837, 605 21,092 5-5 
All companies, industrial... 4,137,095 31,379 7-6 4,156, 102 28, 801 6-9 
Fraternal benefit societies.. 283, 587 3, 816 13-5 299, 976 3, 690 12-3 


—_—_— —————— | | || | | 


OUAIR ae cw tict ceed oes 7,992,700 61,215 7:7 8,293, 683 53,583 6-5 
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Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies 


The financial statistics of the following tables cover only life insurance companies 
with Dominion registration and do not include fraternal organizations and provincial 
licensees. In the cases of British and foreign companies, the figures apply only to 
their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada but, in the case of Canadian 
companies, assets and liabilities, income received and expenditure made, arise 
in part from business abroad. 
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18.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Assets in 
Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1942-46 
Norte.—One British company transacting fire insurance in Canada transacts also life insurance in 


Canada and, inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, the assets 
in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 5, p. 1066. 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 
MOAT CSLALOL ice ate eset eck Seas es eis vslees 59, 734, 780| 52,187,032} 41,263,835) 36,221,517] 33,281, 227 
Real estate held under agreement of sale.| 32,266,517} 30,855,034] 28,245,920) 238,682,724) 19,703,190 
WCOANE GN TOALOSEATC . 52. rule sce oie ea'e clei 293, 617, 264) 274,950,311] 256,021,923) 266, 830, 202} 302, 149,079 
TEGANS OM COMBLOPAIS ss ea7c cuss > oh a,s oeac cate 52, 782 20, 207 23,327 50,634) 3,624,678 
PUG VOANS Ts ats Semis e coe tars Wel tules.- 220, 739, 933] 200, 100, 880} 183,520,977| 176, 611,493] 171,484,384 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 2,013,113, 261]2,250,955,172)2,517,911,770|2,823,785,410/3,001,698,868 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 30, 649,587) 29,077,729) 28,672,576] 29,324,740) 30,486,316 
ROUSSE Mtete dtc a ee crea ete cee es cine 30,559,412} 32,440,072) 29,735,147| 36,262,205) 36,662,318 
Outstanding and deferred premiums......} 46,326,738] 47,989,863] 51,161,312] 52,957,821) 56,344, 831 
SPEED ABSCESS oe Nore Soe as Mek bee arise sacle es 3,265,522) 3,389,378] 3,517,376} 4,025,247) 3,831,747 


| | = | | 
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18.— Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Assets in 
Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1942-46—concluded 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 
British Companies 

Realestatevs eat neecaor eta tes tierce 816, 209 751, 747 454, 220 386, 660 523, 449 
Real estate held under agreements of sale. 11, 657 15, 670 14,385 12, 937 6, 220 
Loansion realkestate ue. se tener eae eee 6,573,986] 6,093,272} 5,318,644} 5,032,282) 5,142,067 

Tjoans om eollateralsan cancers o aatael: 13,300 13,300 13,300 3 3 
Policy{loans eer cree eee tice eens 2,866,709} 2,618,499} 2,296,697) 2,100,602} 2,058,475 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 46, 861, 869] 51,690,826) 53,923,196] 58,483,266) 61,138,293 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 520, 689 449, 413 398, 836] - 369,118 316, 129 
Cash. SOR eee ee ena Pherae 1,055,095} 1,033,530} 1,342,087) 1,331,945 1, 745, 242 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 494, 011)- 486, 494 500, 172 566, 337 658, 048 
Other SSSCtSS.y epee oie Gee ete sete eieets Dor _ 2,745 3,617 7,676 42,980 
Totals, British Companies......... 59,218,676] 63, 155, 496) 64,265,154) 68,290,823) 71,630,903 

Foreign Companies 

Real estates cnc Saaetatet sts e epee cee 2,840,327} 2,643,794) 2,482,447) 1,484,729} 1,486,158 

Real estate held under agreements of sale. 3 3 3 3 3 
Loans onires Westatewrtecteictse terre 18,413,291} 18,018,529} 12,806,994) 7,596,887] 7,177,058 

Isoans on collaterals sseeres ae eee 3 3 3 3 3 
Policy loans weet Cee eee eee 50,493,067] 47,123,506) 48,765,493) 41,740,177) 40,691,189 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 507, 515, 985) 572,418, 156) 618,309, 566) 680,354,486) 729,520, 499 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 7,114, 264 6, 874, 344 7,372, 756) 7,399, 719 7,866, 677 
Cashisiic oie Foe ee ene ee oa 19,727,299} 15,824,091) 15,199,265} 18,243,645} 25,010, 462 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 10,127,401} 11,063,244) 11,905,054} 12,927,754] 13,489,268 
Other assets % henner eee eect nate 12, 657 O;351] — 63, 499 66, 992 53, 961 
Totals, Foreign Companies........ 616,244, 291| 673,975,015] 711,905,074 769,814, 389| 825,295,272 


1 A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group for 1944, 1945 and 1946 will be found at p. xiv of the Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. II, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1946. 2 Book values. The 
totals carried into the balance sheets before 1945 included some market (or authorized) values of these 
assets; these totals were: $2,729,419,685 in 1942; $2,921,471,387 in 1943; and $3,140,001,113 in 1944. After 
1944, book values were in all cases carried into the balance sheet, any excess of book over market values 
being covered by a reserve in the liabilities. 3 None reported. 


19.— Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and 
Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1942-46 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
Outstanding, claims #e. eee eee 29,653,137] 338,125,562] 39,851,589) 42,698,262} 39,652,519 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 2,255,545,175|2,394,677,48212,547,453,501/2,725,376,27212,918, 747,317 
Sundry lidbilitiesscns. ee eee ee ee 362,071,672) 404,729,168) 442,255,524) 538,603,430] 536,624,725 
Totals, Canadian Companies!..... 25647,269,984/2,832,532,212|3,029,560,614/3,306,677,964/3,495,024,561 
Surpluses of assets excluding capital...... 82,149,701) 88,939,175} 110,440,499} 143,074,029} 164, 242,077 
Capttalistock paid up... eee eee ee 11,846,170) 11,852,230] 11,853,660} 11,878,900) 11,976,040 
British Companies 
Qutstandine claims 9) see eee 526, 445 719, 375 941, 769 740, 255 1, 144, 606 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 42,147,894) 438,799,317) 46,976,119) 50,628,298) 56,619,138 
Sundry listbiletiess es 6 eee eee 645, 759 679, 830 915, 701 1,238,456] 1,441,519 
Totals, British Companies........ 43,320,098] 45,198,522] 48,833,589) 52,607,009) 59,205,263 
Surpluses of assets in Canada?............ 15, 899,422] 17,957,819} 15,432,410} 15,684,698) 12,426,531 
Foreign Companies : 
Outstanding claims... eee oe oe 8,323,194) 4,245,996} 4,140,835} 4,187,975} 3,835,910 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 507, 746, 674). 542, 664,034] 581,778,494] 622,351, 836] 660, 757, Ve 
Sundry digbilitieses.tc. oes ere aee 27,100,411] 30,876,602) 35,319,871] 38,811,479] 42,105,472 
Totals, Foreign Companies........ 538,170,279] 577,786,632) 621,239,200) 665,351,290) 706,699,065 
Surpluses of assets in Canada........:... | 78,074,012| 96,188,383| 90,665, 874| 104,463,099] 118, 596, 207 
1 Not including capital. 2 Hixeludes one company which has not made a separation of its assets 


as between fire and life branches. 
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20.—Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of Canadian Life Companies with 
Dominion Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British 
and Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1942-46. 


Item 


INCOME 
Canadian Companies 
Net premium income (including sinking 
EUS) WO Ge enes tet cn iw ce Rag ROH ewes’ 
Consideration for annuities............... 


Interest, dividends and rents............ 
EGR YLICOLAS -) 5 eens Sivels' co's bicie th ores 


Totals, Canadian Companies!..... 


British Companies 


Net premium income (including sinking 


Ame eee emer reer ere eeseseseeeeeeses 


Interest, dividends and rents............ 
RUUNICETVG ALORS etoe es sch ote sssche ais SB Geeks atte 


Totals, British Companies......... 


Foreign Companies 


Net preravuly ANCOMO . fist foes hese cae es 
Consideration for annuities............... 
Interest, dividends and rents............ 
Siinclry sherri. Voie a eek Secale ek aes 


Totals, Foreign Companies......... 


1944 


1945 


1946 


—— | | | Ef 


249, 754, 350 
30, 019, 087 
103, 712; 818 
59, 099, 364 


267, 104, 940 
34, 482, 064 
112, 251, 402 
72, 239, 576 


284, 552,359 
45, 300, 425 
119, 689, 333 
84, 512,379 


309, 416, 004 

60, 691, 070 
121, 285, 219 
116, 262, 083 


340, 608, 203 

84, 994, 318 
124, 551, 975 
123, 782, 803 


4, 267, 656 
228, 216 
2,175, 669 
140, 155 


4, 466, 810 
475, 887 
2,214, 619 
915, 987 


4, 654,059 
1,079, 410 
1, 960, 249 

629, 675 


5, 239, 766 
1, 430, 955 
1, 979, 686 

481, 257 


5, 510, 427 
3, 255, 498 
1,809, 188 

730, 683 


eee SS ee ee 


———————————E ee eS EE EEE 


75, 303, 452 
1,530, 834 
22, 682, 519 
6, 588, 260 


78, 657, 280 
1, 685, 024 
23,495, 153 
7,161, 591 


84, 145, 956 
2,000, 012 
23, 833, 437 
8, 408, 931 


89, 669, 126 
2,066, 772 
25, 457, 635 
7,509, 551 


94, 362, 353 
2, 769, 557 
25, 788, 727 
6, 286, 241 


SSS OO ee eee 


| | | | S| F 


EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 


Payments to policyholders............... 
Generalexpenses= )- on ole ou les cobaw es 


Dividends to shareholders.............. 


Other disbursementsers se. ssn 004 skeoons 
Totals, Canadian Companies?...... 


Excess of income over expenditure....... 


British Companies 
Payments to policyholders.............. 
SC EnoTasexPONBOS parent 2a. sdas cslse cle a he's 
PO TiereCdiISDUPSCIMENLS s; = cieleStors Glero/e « sive 


Totals, British Companies......... 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 


Foreign Companies 


Payments to policyholders.............. 
PaPNOCA LD OLPONROS aie nis» ols <sj4y- 4 tala hs <2 pos 
Other disbursements..............+.+.: 


188, 369, 179 
59, 814, 452 
1,386, 262 
33,326, 914 


180, 607, 200 
63, 492, 701 
1,315,301 
32, 231, 708 


194, 358, 643 
68, 515, 005 
1,324,171 
33, 594, 309 


212, 774, 049 
74, 693, 716 
1,332, 458 
43,419, 189 


236, 890, 120 
92, 498, 807 
1,396, 973 
45,386, 493 


277,646,910 


208, 481, 072 


297,792,128 


236, 262, 368 


332,219,412 


346,172,393 


275, 434, 964 


297, 764, 906 


3, 664, 351 
1, 155, 025 
131, 081 


2, 687, 256 
1, 274, 665 
102, 650 


3,517, 715 
1,375, 639 
163, 096 


4,015, 885 
1, 648, 302 
166, 548 


3, 533, 560 
2,279, 662 
176, 910 


eS eS eee Eeeee—eEeEeEeEeEEEEEEE——————EE—— 


47, 125, 627 
16, 225, 493 
3, 187,347 


45, 598, 531 
16, 922,479 
2, 850, 578 


50, 158, 688 
17,342, 564 
3, 184, 797 


54, 774, 067 
18, 207, 681 
3, 262, 611 


58, 330, 186 
20, 328, 025 
3, 912, 698 


45,577,460] 47, 702, 287 


48, 458, 725 


46, 635, 969 


1 Includes income on business outside Canada. 


2 Includes expenditure on business outside Canada. 
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Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other 
insurance benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively 
unimportant. Table 21 gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal 
benefit societies by Canadian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, 
income and expenditure relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to 
the business in Canada of foreign societies. ‘The rates charged by these societies are 
computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial 
principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued annually by a qualified 
actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the 
American Institute of Actuaries) and, unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of 
each fund, a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the 
first part of this table relate to the 16 Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance 
Department of the Federal Government, only one of which does not grant life 
insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain Dominion authority prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date 
were transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new 
members, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance 
already in force. Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion authority 
to transact business, also some foreign societies that had not previously been licensed 
by the provinces. Of both classes of societies, 30 transacted business in Canada 
during 1946, two of which do not grant life insurance benefits. 


21.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the 
Dominion Insurance Department, 1942-46 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES! No No No No No 
Net certificates effected................. 17, 281 16, 822 15, 724 17, 781 22, 251 
Net certificates become claims.......... 3,070 3,301 3,363 3, 347 3, 286 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Net premium income...........%.cseeee: 1,798,294 | 2,007,554 | 2,328,080 | 2,428, 641 2,466, 794 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 15,308,315 | 15,231,629 | 15,282,835 | 17,772,650 | 22, 850, 967 
Net amounts in force... :..6.o. ens. de ak 118, 233,025 |130,088, 697 |1386, 047,105 |151, 255, 637 | 165,792,519 
Net amounts of certificates become 
Claims 6. Re eine aoe eee 2,627,440 | 2,732,071 | 2,695,737 | 2,845,697 2, 812, 487 
Netibenefits:paid®...). cc cekicnttee meen 3,072,460 | 3,150,963 | 3,237,437 | 3,096, 212 3, 187, 842 
Net outstanding claims................-- 398, 172 468, 803 395, 754 442,543 438, 411 
Gross Amounts Terminated by— 
Deathers. 3. Leecee oeeee eee 1,983,938 | 2,041,619 | 1,968,409 | 2,182,901 2,131,975 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, ete............ 8,067,569 | 8,984,637 | 9,521,647 | 9,865,312 | 10,718,409 
Lotais; Perminatedsnin scceieaeee 10,051,507 | 11,026,256 | 11,490,056 | 12,048,213 | 12,850,384 
Assets 
Realestate-® soko descr sea a eee 7,893,944 | 6,787,719 | 5,572,863 | 4,523,584 3, 698, 409 
Real estate held under agreements of sale. 680, 839 1,060,593 |. 1,209,325 | 1,281, 834 997, 818 
Loans on real estate..........ceeeseeees 9,006,335 | 8,538,214 |] 8,331,442 | 9,250,512 9, 790; 876 
Policy loans inarterencs. hier are 7,057,845 | 6,631,473 | 6,251,126 | 5,844,979 5, 543, 355 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 58, 223,335 | 63,986,281 | 67,609,473 | 70,852,761 | 74,553,928 
LOTS Ae eal tard eh ott Nia tla ce 1,404,083 | 1,620,793 | 1,931,621 | 1,940,682 1, 572, 543 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 717, 181 739, 764 769, 824 783, 156 763, 085 
Dues fromimentbersiy...aese oann cee 297, 084 369, 591 366, 214 329, 423 359, 822 
Other assotss.cate ss taal: OMe RT PEED Sed 573, 920 203, 344 208, 167 246, 155 235, 608 
Totals, Assets. 5.cc. coo. ease 85,854,516 | 89,937,772 | 92,250,055 | 95,053,086 | 97,515,444 


| FS 


1 Includes business outside Canada. 
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21.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the 
Dominion Insurance Department, 1942-46—continued 


Item 


CANADIAN SOCIETIES!—concluded 
Liabilities 


Outstanding claims..............ceeeee08 
Reserve under contracts in force 
PO GHIGSE LIA DUT ULES. cetats boc cess Solara tie arnacieslers 


7 Totals, Liabilities........ wee et 


corer eeee 


Income 


Premiums (for benefits)...............5. 
Fees and dues (for expenses) 
ENCETOSt ANG TENS nc nse cee chaseeten eas 
COENEMIOCEIDLS Mochtice ss de che o eae ce tees 


eee eeresoeoee 


Totals, Income.,............... 


Expenditures 


Paid to members.............0. Monge aie 
SeoneEal EXPeNSOS A ys ies ote cde i vess ogee 
Other expenditures 


eoeeee es eoee serene es ons 


Totals, Expenditures.......... 


Excess of income over expenditure.,..... 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES 


Net certificates effected...............4. 
Net certificates become claims 


eeoeeeoevee 


Net premium income,.............20000- 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 
Net amounts 1m, force... icles. «0 6 cwiosiese 0 ols 
Net amounts of certificates become claims 
INetabeneiits Pad siicariss salereere bee eregare 6 0. 
Net outstanding claims.................. 


Gross Amounts Terminated by— 
Deat 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 


Totals, Terminated..... 


Coe eee meee nse esos eoseeeeeeesaece 


Assets 


HEGUOVELOODS ead ite sais Fee eee ies anes 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 
Cashier e esc. SB SCO Oh eee eee 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 
Dues from memberSs.........-.-seeeeeee: 
Other assets......... Meters aieonis ea cine co3e 


Totals, Assets.................- 


Liabilities 
Outstanding claims...... behets ok 
Reserve under contracts in force 
MPTPNOPAIADUIICSs cee lees cee che coe aeee ee 


Totals, Liabilities 


ee 


ee) 


1 Includes business outside Canada. 


552, 453 
76, 797, 906 
9, 881, 197 


87,231,556 


ee 


4,211,149 
2, 872, 978 
3, 969, 289 
1,317, 891 


12,371,307 


2, 851, 288 


9,164,844 


3, 206, 463 


2,333, 550 
14, 467, 621 
102,514, 715 
1,175, 955 
1, 680, 546 
198, 294 


1,016, 662 
7,392, 366 
8, 409, 028 


1,275, 184 
18, 582, 907 


21,974,476 


346, 529 
18, 656, 607 
1, 469, 237 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ 
493, 042 590, 294 511,531 565, 453 
69, 142, 806 | 71,971,478 | 73,831,203 | 75,376, 761 
6, 723,380 | 7,523,778 | 7,965,582 | 9,012,574 
716,359,228 | 80,085,550 | 82,308,316 | 84,954,788 
3,637,646 | 3,885,241 | 4,223,461 | 4,372,857 
1,664,938 | 1,679,123 | 1,825,040 | 2,056, 121 
3,792,399 | 3,880,708 | 3,799,614 | 4,047,952 
287, 360 246, 740 770, 656 822,914 
9,382,343 | 9,691,812 | 10,618,771 | 11,299,844 
5,875,680 | 5,771,877 | 5,971,542 | 5,943,404 
1,618,881 | 1,634,841 | 1,772,304 | 2,108,049 
364, 505 257, 606 226, 976 277, 448 
7,859,066 | 7,664,324 | 7,970,822 | 8,328,901 
1,523,277 | 2,027,488 | 2,647,949 | 2,970,943 
No. No. No. No. 
9,312 9,506 11,553 10,379 
979 1,078 1,124 1, 103 
$ . $ $ 
1,747,513 | 1,885,578 | 2,068,944 | 2,181,377 
9,637,127 | 10,041,549 | 12,140,059 | 11, 106, 740 
77,491,088 | 82,826,060 | 89,758,370 | 94,866, 139 
1,019,188 | 1,178,288 | 1,197,928 | 1,170,293 
1,336,208 | 1,463,704 | 1,521,494 | 1,589,596 
192, 372 231, 724 257, 347 252,194 
920,570 | 1,048,005 | 1,093,645 | 1,059,949 
4,514,007 | 5,040,346 | 5,372,839 | 6,226,310 
5,434,577 | 6,088,351 | 6,466,484 | 7,286,259 
977 977 977 977 
138, 794 126, 728 111, 532 101,977 
1,519,992 | 1,477,320] 1,415,190 | 1,304,229 
11,707,801 | 13,193,879 | 15,351,811 | 16, 849, 323 
890, 366 935, 737 997, 582 975, 476 
98, 999 104, 055 120, 809 137, 852 
105, 556 109, 022 183, 495 169, 302 
92,217 24, 635 22,315 32, 432 
14,484,702 | 15,972,353 | 18,203,712 | 19,571,568 
287, 856 339, 295 386, 263 381, 925 
14,314,815 | 15,091,136 | 16,025,979 | 17,059, 839 
697, 205 914,285 | 1,090,252 | 1,303,011 
15,299,876 | 16,344,716 | 17,502,494 


18,744,775 | 20,472,373 
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21.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the 
Dominion Insurance Department, 1942-46—concluded 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES—concluded 
Income 
Premiums (for benefits)...............-- 2,057,154 | 2,331,339 | 2,664,104 | 2,884,367 3, 101, 912 
Fees and dues (for expenses)...........5. 487, 294 650, 233 816, 992 886, 746 959,131 
interestrancdsrentsemmencctamacioenan cs ee 382, 952 494, 246 447, 876 580, 592 625, 677 
Otherreceipts ese:: on cacao eee 214, 079 190, 080 151,119 | 202,930 240, 873 
Totals.oIncome s 5. he sec cee 3,141,479 | 3,665,898 | 4,080,091 4,554,635 4,927,593 
Expenditures 
Pard tosmem berseeneei cts ete hee 1 573, 264 1,811,382 | 2,029,658 | 2,184, 868 2,291, 600 
GeneraliexpenSesiemecitnt orcas aerta rae: 297, 809 439, 113 539, 628 558, 410 621, 897 
Other expenditures........ rds aes 45, 622 49, 003 60, 161 61, 299 70, 541 
Totals, Expenditures.......... 1,916,695 | 2,299,498 | 2,629,447 | 2,774,577 2,984,938 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 1, 224, 784 1, 366, 400 1, 450, 644 1, 780, 058 1, 943, 555 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Outside Canada by Canadian 
Companies Registered by the Federal Government 


Tables 22 and 23 give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dee. 31, 
1946, in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by the cur- 
rencies in which business was written. The data given here are in Canadian 
dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange for the countries concerned, but there are 
several exceptions where, for purposes of account, certain companies have con- 
verted foreign currencies at rates other than par, particularly where the current 
rate differs substantially from the par rate. More than 62 p.c. of all such business 
in force was written in United States currency and over 22 p.c. in sterling. From 
another standpoint, over 32 p.c. was written in currency of British countries outside 
Canada, and over 67 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life companies operating under Dominion registration had in force 
in countries outside Canada, at Dec. 31, 1946, life insurance amounting to 
$4,132,034,001, and sinking fund and capital redemption insurance amounting 
to $5,444,456. As shown in Table 22, insurance in force in currencies other than 
Canadian amounted to $3,997,305,177. The difference between these figures is 
presumably the net amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian 
currency. As against the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, 
the British and foreign investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at 
Dec. 31, 1946, amounted to $1,387,784,924. Since the business in force in Canada 
of these companies at Dec. 31, 1946, amounted to $7,202,652,090, the total business 
on their books, Canadian and non-Canadian, amounted to $11,340,130,547. Thus, 
over 36 p.c. of the total business in force was outside Canada. 


ee 
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22.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other than Canadian, 1946. , 


Norse.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Insurance Effected 


Insurance in Force 


British 
Currencies 


Foreign 
Currencies 


. Eaton SOE ae eee REN Bia. Me ELF, aborts Auton 


Great-West 


OTL G Oat okays seta te nove de tata Sais coveic-< Pale SE GO BR Ore Ce ere 


BYARD EERE Lees CHEN SRE rae Ae ag Btn aN ahs ibd sive eleiahare 


Mutual | fee BERS Rott itigcs 5 BARRO a St CON Oe RRS te EP Ee ee 


AYE H NET. Jato = Bee JE aR Sa er athe I Fe eae We 


Company British Forei 
en 
Currencies | Currencies Total 

$ $ | $ 
Canadas:.. Ake Gee 14,148,318 | 21,793,788 | 35,942,106 

Commercial.......... Nil Nil - 
Confederation........ 14, 664,958 | 18,402,520 | 33,067,473 

Continental....../%... Nil Nil - 
CTO coe ee cae 10, 650,488 | 31,178,501 | 41, 828, 989 
Domintont: 5. <.2 228. 2,217, 659 6,554, 736 8, 772, 395 

Dominion of Canada 

ENGPAD . scr mee a8 blac 258, 430 Nil 258, 430 

PSEA GOW sk ooa.s sarees il ag - 

Bicnittablersss csr ee se. fs . = 
Great-West........... : Ds 37, 663,324 | 37, 663,324 
Piniperigiee.cs, veceen.. 7, 908, 605 3,699,817 | 11,608, 422 
andonwtiescec see. Nil 944,410 944,410 
’ Manufacturers........ 82,148,230 | 42,224,727 | 74,372, 957 
Maritime... ce... uoe. 137, 700 Nil , 200 
Monarth-cecdseees Nil 15, 000 15, 000 
Montreal see. 22.905, i) 10, 000 10, 000 
Mina ines et eee Akos ss 976, 329 976, 3829 
Nationale ck ee oak 972, 692 Nil 972, 692 
North American...... 759, 371 3,906,024 | 4,665,395 
Northern: ... tones. Nil 4,601,341 4,601, 341 

Sauvegarde........... . Nil - 
DUNS. a os one 97,643,692 |146, 884,510 |244, 528, 202 

Westerns tics, «vt. econ Nil Nil - 
POtAIShs. sso 181,510,138 | 318,855,027 | 560,365,165 

Company 

CAN eye eRe Fase ED Secon rie hese es # obiestale diate 
COTE TASTUD IB phe BRN Bt RS a DEERE OE SNR ICT On ae 
CS OMFOCEEAUION Foo re ree he ok 0 eee en cba alele Babeieletens 
MET HICTE CMe ete Ne ee ect, mt tele era eee rotun art ot a SsiS nen ols 
PRENSA bya A otic a ne IRC ice oooh TERR Tithe RE 
Dominion re ARCHERS DOL REMOTE TELCO. C COOL ESRC IEE 


soabwe 
Nil 

115, 768, 515 

32,370 

52, 275, 566 

9, 259, 088 


2,099, 310 
15, 000 
Nil 
466, 965 
33, 980, 001 
Nil 


210, 615, 828 
1, 792, 828 
Nil 


410, 336 
1, 096, 553 
4, 840, 875 
3, 213, 500 

28, 133 


Nil 
713, 310, 305 
‘Nil 


1,300,952,876 


British 


87, 216, 692 
Nil 
Sete 


18, 027, 063 
1, 659, 873 
363, 934 
9,003 

Nil 
465, 837 
12, 595, 164 

Nil 


92, 066, 879 
, 114 


760 
565, 264, 710 
1 5 


220, 180, 527 
, 000 
110, 103, 542 
783 


96, 840, 399 
31, 871, 061 


12, 933 

4, 821 

307, 261 
235, 326, 564 
35, 056, 235 
3,775, 237 
248, 954, 086 
3,575 

202, 511 
457, 211 

12, 614, 243 
, 408 
26,373, 196 
9, 948, 389 


10, 000 
1,663,599, 383 


60, 936 


°2,696,352,301 


Liabilities 
Foreign 


$ 


82, 999, 116 

15, 437 
27; 266, 664 

52, 623 
17, 916, 468 
67, 288, 514 
11, 012, 696 


444,929 
87, 723, 690 
94 


880,230,607 


371, 928, 230 
35 


, 000 

225, 872, 057 
178, 153 
149, 115, 965 
41, 130, 149 


2,112, 243 
19, 821 

307, 261 
235, 793, 529 
69, 036, 236 
3, 775, 237 
459, 569, 914 
1, 818, 403 
202,511 
867, 547 

13, 710, 796 
5, 288, 283 
29, 586, 696 
9, 976, 522 


10, 000 
2,376, 909, 688 


60, 936 


3,997,305,177 


Total 


$ 
170, 215, 808 


35, 943, 531 
9,251, 712 
367, 196 
11,111 

70, 152 

67, 754, 351 
23, 607, 860 
444, 929 
179, 790, 569 


60 
901, 620, 955 
14, 125 


? 


1,484, 658,569 
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23.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Currencies, 1946. 


Norse.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange, 


Currency 


British— 
Pounds— 
Sterling tse a set vere sisteie sieve ste tierte 
British West Indies!............... 
Palestine octoas. -ccecen ses o veteieetecte 
Sotith Airicats sh cirese coca cece ee 
Southern Rhodesia..........-e0- 


Dollars— 
British Guiana; British West Indies 
British Honduras. 2srccseecemeceen 
ONG ICONG a5. cores Oe en etree 
Straits Settlements.............06- 


Rupees— 
British Indiaiveedsasea vues 


Shillings— 
HastrAtrica wes ones cate ce cea eines 


Totals, British............... 


Foreign— 
Bolivares (Venezuela)..........seceeeee 
Cordobas (Nicaragua)............eeee 
Dollars: (China) Meera. see ere 
Dollars (United States).............06- 
Florins (Netherlands)?...............-- 
Francs" (France). 22.08 cs as eee 
Franes (Switzerland).............eee0- 
Guilders (Netherlands)2............... 
‘Pesos (Argentina)... acs eueae cen ee. 
Pesos (Chile) so. hoe Mee a oc eciee tele eite 
Pesos: (Colombia) ances aa eee 
Pesos) (Cubase con coerce 
Pesos (Mexico) ciiescscndesincnen eee 
Resos! (Philippines) keeesccce ern 
Pounds: Gisypt)ecrctema sears eee 
Quetzales (Guatemala)...........c00. 
Soles'Oroi(Peru) fisee acne eee 
‘Tieals (Sidi) o; 720s ees cas Cee 
Nien (Japan). Cron ote aoe ne ene 
Miscellancous)..¢ 5%. 3secckeeeecae ees 


Totals, Foreign............... 
Grand Totals............ 


1 Including Bermuda. 


eoeceeeeceses 


eoreeecesreces 


eeeceoceceres 


eevee oereces 


eeeesresesos 


cores eseoes 


eer esroroees 


eoeceecoeseos 


eoveevrecooes 


coeececeeseos 


eoeveecoeeeee 


eoececeoeoses 


eeeceerececes 


eovroeosecocee 


eeceececeeces 


eooeevreecocecees 


eoecoseeeees 


eseecesreocee 


eoeceeoeeees 


ee cy 


ecco esereeces 


eoeeoesocees 


eoresesoces 


eoeeeeeececos 


eee eoeececces 


eeorecececess 


coer coe ovees 


Insurance 
Effected 


$ 


118, 748, 145 
8,091, 439 
514, 889 

23, 307, 329 
287, 088 


8, 185, 337 
5, 000 
2,172,575 
80, 243 

19, 880, 104 


87,989 


181,510,138 


2, 983, 983 
Nil 


25, 066 
282, 293, ee 


Nil 
“ 


1,505, 951 
4, 865, 869 
Nil 


1 
1, 459, 250 
6, 726, 729 
2, 522, 913 
10, 900, 907 
5,379, 441 
Nil 


ce 


4,500 
Nil 
4, 866 


318,855,027 
500,365,165 


Insurance 
in Force 


$ 


884, 186, 818 
47, 279, 046 
3, 204, 580 
142, 382, 049 
1, 623, 666 


50, 393, 479 
36, 261 

8, 482, 011 
5, 277, 633 


157, 885, 963 


101,370 


1,300, 952,876 


2,972, 629 
131,388 

2, 897, 326 
2,513, 788, 028 


5, 600 
16, 803, 930 
47,469,531 


15, 408, 672 

19, 948, 614 

30, 615, 101 
Nil 


3, 099, 584 
10, 546, 539 
70,016 


2,696,352,301 
3,997 ,305,177 


Liabilities 


461, 214, 896 
11, 718, 262 
524, 669 

37, 186, 220 
514, 376 


15, 686, 405 
16, 530 
4,079, 156 
3, 670, 260 


69, 803, 943 


13, 245 


604, 427,962 


4, 891,942 
13, 118, 913 


880,230,607 
1, 484,658,569 


2 Indonesia, Netherlands Antilles and Netherlands Guiana. 


Subsection 6.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance in Canada and the 
Business of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


Table 24 summarizes the business outside Canada of Canadian life companies 


and fraternal benefit societies. 


If to these figures is added the business in Canada 


of these organizations, as shown in Table 12, the total business, internal and external, 
of all Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may be obtained. 
Again, adding the business in Canada of British and foreign companies and fraternal 
societies, a grand total is obtained of all life insurance in Canada and of the life 
insurance business abroad of Canadian organizations; this total is shown in 


Table 25. 
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24.—Business Abroad of Canadian Life Companies and Fraternal Societies, 1946 
Nore.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 12, p. 1071. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dec. 31 Received Paid 
: : ‘ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
WDGMINION te coceer ta cee tie Ses Cote eee 511, 179, 735 4,132,034,001 155, 930, 626 73,924,419 
PYOVINCIALS c skis.yonoilcescaact wines 1 1 1 1 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
DIGIMON Ahaicc sow scee caceciee ens Sos 8, 500, 100 91, 840, 309 1, 169, 358 2,343, 179 
ero VINCla Ls tintin conekestia akc sition 1 A 1 1 
Totals. o5 ciiscks costes 519,679,835 4,223,874,310 157,099,984 76,267,598 


1 None reported. 


25.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance Business in Canada and of Canadian 
Organizations Abroad, 1946 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dec. 31 Received Paid 
: . $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
IDG MNIMIOM eee haste toe on hees 1,492, 220,779 | 11,333,319, 816 339, 995, 925 136, 178, 344 
Provineiahenmecnsts ss venice ccc 75, 912, 057 281, 120, 884 6, 819, 105 1, 648, 603 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
HPOMINION eee ere cinn comes eet Haieees 31, 351, 067 257, 632, 828 3, 636, 152 5,016,077 
PRETO UINCION Genes. ps o.cie saute ssa cae 9 24, 845, 228 148, 215, 470 3, 528, 553 2, 164, 642 
British Life companies..............- 30, 197, 611 205, 626, 216 5, 510, 427 2,487,777 
Foreign Life companies.............-- 382,284,012 | 3,405, 480, 833 94, 362, 353 34, 104, 556 
Foreign Fraternal companies......... 14, 467, 621 102, 514, 715 2,333, 550 1, 246, 371 
Grand Totals........... 2,051,278,375 | 15,733,910,762 456,186,065 182,846,370 


Section 3.—Casualty Insurance 


Since 1875, the growth of casualty insurance business has been steady. The 
report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 shows that the 
number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guarantee, plate glass 
and steam-boiler insurance—the only four classes of casualty insurance then trans- 
acted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1, respectively. The report for the year 1946 shows that 
casualty insurance in Canada now includes various forms of accident and 23 other 
classes of insurance transacted by Dominion registered companies. In 1880, 10 
companies transacted casualty insurance, but in 1946 such insurance was issued by 
273 companies, of which 58 were Canadian, 72 British and 1438 foreign; of these, 204 
companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 21 fraternal orders or societies 
carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as life insurance business and 3 
fraternal orders or societies carried on accident or sickness insurance only. 


Table 26, which shows the division of business in this field between Dominion 
and provincial licensees, indicates that, as in the cases of fire and life insurance, the 
bulk of the business (about 90 p.c. in this case) is transacted by companies with 
Dominion registration. 

Since, as indicated above, most of the companies carrying on casualty insurance 
in Canada also transact fire insurance, their assets, liabilities, income and expenditures 
are included in the financial statistics of fire insurance companies given in Section 1, 
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Subsection 3, of this Chapter. Table 28 gives similar figures for the total casualty 


business of Canadian companies, and for the casualty business in Canada of British | 


and foreign companies, whose transactions are confined to insurance other than 
fire and life. In 1946, there were 11 Canadian, 5 British and 50 foreign companies 
whose operations were limited to the same field. 


During the war years, automobile insurance showed a favourable experience 
with a loss ratio of around 45 p.c. This ratio was slightly lower than for the pre- 
war years, the result of lessened traffic, but since the end of hostilities the experience 
tends to be less favourable and now stands around 51 p.c. 


Hail insurance in 1943 and 1944 had an unfavourable experience, but in 1945 
and 1946 the loss ratio fell to approximately 25 p.c. 


Marine insurance showed a very large increase in Canada during the war 
years and substantial profits resulted. The results for the years 1941 to 1946, 
inclusive, were as follows:— 


: Under- 
7 : Claims es 
Year Premiums writing 
Incurred Profits 
$ $ $ 
LOAD, f54, Bets cate o omiinnsToree ee eet etons Ontos eee 6,011, 922 2,781, 190 1,694, 470 
TGA: nis Bcc stevclasatarsscytes eels ores OR Ce ert 14, 295, 543 7, 983, 963 3, 855,415 
1943... ' 5 Rt. nase + ee Reo Ee 10,061,059 4,931, 286 3,449, 873 
LOAM eo oe Seas datane aioe ote ciecte meen ereiaere ake 6, 754, 361 2,172,418 3, 243, 889 
Oa ie Reet ia ates crcl arate ania are oe Deane reer terete 5,978, 274 2,995, 704 1, 704, 367 
TOG ese lapetore ts 0 Seca ate aroseaale atetevel ar teem enctereictens 5, 655, 392 2,232,701 2,084,412 


This class of insurance will, no doubt, figure more largely in the business of 
companies in post-war years than it did before 1939. 


26.—Casualty Insurance Premiums and Claims in Canada, by Class of Business, 1946 


_ Nore.—Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for 
British and foreign companies. 


Provincial Licensees 


Dominion Within In Provinces Grant 
Class of Business Registered | Provinces |Other Than Total Lloyds Total 
Companies | by Which | Those by | Provincial de: 
They Are |Which They| Licensees 
Incorp. Are Incorp. 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Accident— 

Personal Breit eratie ain eee 5, 035, 928 15 25 40 263, 131 5, 299,099 

Public liability. . wees: 4,594, 548 97,718 3, 462 101, 180 220, 313 4,916, 041 

Employers’ IAD Vee 1, 658, 382 200, 4ak Nil 235, 737 145, 656 2,034, 775 
Accident and sickness com- 

bined sie Wes teles Dette Petevera te eis 14, 132, 417 UGWL 8} 72,778 224,013 1,332 || 14,357, 762 
Aircraft. Sr eine etn hye eee eters 394, 894 Nil Nil - 450, 981 845, 875 
Automobile. boi eSquaeh chara nts 383, 747, 874 2, 240, 730 769, 642 3,010,372 2,949, 557 || 39, 707, 803 
Boiler—(a) Boiler ri aoa Nae 1,012, 030 11, 020 9, 685 20, 705 250, 562 1, 283, 297 

: (b) Machinery...... 552, 936 Nil Nil - 119, 847 672, 783 

Credite.c tc He eee 265, 996 - - - Nil 265, 996 
Earthquake Sater clon oh ie 34, 973 es - 10,178 45,151 
Explosion IAr ae ce gees 49, 433 40 17 57 66, 502 115, 992 
Halling aircrattee cee sneer —60 Nil Nil ~ Nil —60 
Ce (Bnlelity are ae 1, 687°267| é : ~ af]  158°047 | 1,913°287 

uarantee elity) ae gee enr , 687, ; , 913, 2 
Guarantee (surety)......... 1 030, 987) 70, 026 2,917 72,943)! 39’ g44 || 1063, 831 
Figg] ee or oe ee caeee 4; 004, 784 177, 634 Nil 177, 634 83, 656 4, 216,074 
Inland transportation....... 2,439, 586 4,361 19 4,380 44,324 || 2,488, 290 
Biveistock.se iy aetee cee 77, 202 Nil Nil Nil 44, 234 121, 436 
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26.—Casualty Insurance Premiums and Claims in Canada, by Class of Business, 
1946—concluded 


Provincial Licensees 


: Dominion Within |In Provinces Gand 
Class of Business Registered | Provinces |Other Than Total Lloyds Total 


Companies | by Which | Those by | Provincial 
They Are |Which They] Licensees 
Incorp. Are Incorp. 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN —concluded 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Personal property........... 9,004, 881 20, 088 9,295 29, 383 46,494 || 9,080,758 
PARbORIASS Wek cinelee «ace 6 oe 790, 463 51,322 225 51, 547 825 842, 835 
RCAEDLODELUY ease tae er cere 209, 420 Nil Nil ~ 39, 288 248, 708 
DICENESS a. cee ceiee ots scat oh 4, 282,415 « a ~ 122 || 4,282,537 
Sprinkdlerisewenias was. wet ac 17, 914 sé ss - 1,118 19, 032 
Ald eV sites Alas Bes eran taeeer ee Jem 2,302, 368 38, 740 2, 724 41, 464 83,374 || 2,427,206 
IWIBS LOR fe ya ee os oe caceic 2iold 66, 487 Nil 66, 487 7, 763 95, 567 
Watldstorinik 4. meres os cen se 240, 629 133,755 241 133, 996 be 374, 678 
WOtalse fe. ince: 87,637,594 | 3,298,908 871,030 | 4,169,9382| 4,968,193 || 96,775,725 2 


NET CLAIMS INCURRED 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Accident— 

POTSON A eee ayailincrdoetlers 6 «ie 1, 437, 028 Nil Nil - 7,810 || 1,444, 838 

Public liability.s2. 0... .: 1, 493, 838 38, 898 392 39, 290 70,817 |} 1,603, 945 

Employers’ liability...... 594, 761 135, 382 Nil 135, 382 80, 641 810, 784 
Accident and sickness com- 

POI eOL eee Micke rttae atorohaterrevctave 8, 264, 388 77,477 31, 637 109, 114 1,326 || 8,374,828 
BAIT CEALb eta e ss secs hei 193, 888 Nil Nil - 317, 629 51517 
AMEOIIO DIO cain athe basse, « 17,291,249 | 1,051, 644 291,500 |} 1,343,144 | 1,777,004 || 20,411,397 
Boiler—(a) Boiler........... 73, 274 1 S75) 1,148 2, dal 19, 224 95,019 

(b) Machinery...... 238, 367 Nil Nil - 147,112 385, 479 
Telit Mead stack tera see 8, 741 ae ce - Nil 8, 741 
Hart Bquake grisea. cess ce ei 1,527 Nil Nil - Nil 1,527 
FUXPlOSION Os teehee ios soot 3,366 se - - 1, 183 4,549 
Batlinesaircrattrenonss. asec Nil ab - - Nil - 
MOrvenyics meant cs. bb ek 1, 293 e bed = 37 1,330 
Guarantee (fidelity)........ 188, 718 57, 621 256, 463 
Guarantee (surety}......... —14, 804 } _ bata 10, 1244 Nil —14, 804 
Baal Ee Saas So Oe Oa 997, 404 51, 694 Nil 51, 694 9,533 || 1,058, 631 
Inland transportation....... 1,089, 919 1,059 is 1,059 31,493 |} 1,122,471 
TV-G: BLOCK; ose ace Bore Beso aoc 42, 642 Nil = ~ 29,061 71, 703 
Personal property........... 5, 899, 485 9, 735 11,091 20, 826 8, 539 5, 928, 850 
Plate glass ic os eerl demons... cats 307, 217 29, 755 Nil 29, 755 719 337, 691 
Real property v.csc ies. c 5s 0% —20, 152 Nil ‘ - 613 —19, 539 
Siekness! £74. dads leek 1, 704, 903 ss « - Nil 1, 704, 903 
SPEMIKICTL. aot cos erties 5, 662 Hy eS - 701 6, 363 
"ERG ners fs. ab eked wos os aes 789, 260 14, 869 5, 359 20, 228 84, 517 894, 005 
VA CNH (2) od A SR 3, 541 13, 675 Nil 13, 675 Nil 17,216 
WY TUGSCOLIO fa i)care elegy cts acca ut a 182, 041 69, 801 33 69, 834 s 251, 875 

MOUS res ee se: 40,772,556 1,495,376 391,270 1,846,6463| 2,645,580 || 45,264,7823 


eee ul eee Mae alee ne A it ee PS ee ee he ey 

1 This business was transacted by a company not holding a certificate of registry to transact fire 
insurance and by some companies registered to transact fire insurance, but which showed figures for this 
class of business separately from their fire business. 2 Excludes $2,940,561 premiums for fraternal 
benefit societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 3 Excludes $2,008,353 claims for 
fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 
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EEE 
27.—Net Premiums Written and Net Claims Incurred in Canada by Companies 


Registered by the Dominion to Transact Casualty Insurance, by Class of 
Business, 1941-46. 


Norg.—Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for 
British and foreign companies. 


Class of Business 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Accident— 
Personal. ewcseci ees heats 8,306,866 | 3,350,070 | 3,607,689 | 4,000,326 | 4,202,407] 5,035,928 
Public liability........... 2, 628, 033 3, 084, 279 3, 509, 695 3, 566, 834 4, 028, 398 4, 594, 548 
Employers’ liability...... 1,207,809 | 1,718,503 | 1,660,757 | 1,909,565 | 1,685,801 | 1,653,382 
Accident and sickness com- 
ined. so. eieee tae he eee 4,464,546 | 5,847,877] 7,708,486 | 11,196,531 | 12,649,497 | 14, 132, 417 
ANTCTal bein oe hate cerreais ene 427, 538 471, 753 318, 949 , 639 691, 777 394, 894 
Automobile: tec on tee 23,464,172 | 20,292,516 | 18,907,940 | 20,556,660 | 24,157,368 | 33,747, 874 
Boiler—(a) Boiler........... 857,971 546, 445 681, 020 995, 028 805,935 | 1,012,030 
(b) Machinery...... 321, 883 355, 118 392,074 371, 351 476, 585 552, 936 
GOrediterisnnd mols ase eee oes 233, 863 236, 389 257, 381 260, 246 235, 906 265, 996 
Harthquakes, cent ove sleet 10, 885 7,381 3, 209 19, 495 12,311 34, 973 
Explosion. kt oo tas sess yes 302, 652 388, 085 216, 007 210, 328 123, 617 49, 433 
Halling airerattey. ts. nee nee 10 70 788 418 122 —60 
POrveryin eee os eee 52, 734 61, 262 45, 484 53, 603 75, 685 54,010 
Guarantee (fidelity)........ 1, 255, 481 1,291,195 1, 278, 661 1,393, 141 1, 595, 362 1, 687, 267 
Guarantee (surety).......... 899, 740 721, 244 725, 930 748, 219 838, 635 1, 030, 987 
Ela et aa irre ne seventies 749,081 | 1,871,002 |} 1,774,093 | 3,502,109 | 2,970,789 | 4,004, 784 
Inland transportation....... 1,253,127 | 1,487,518 | 1,589,714 | 1,673,788 | 1,993,890 | 2,439, 586 
Dive StOGIERS sie oelrens pelos 20, 509 23, 058 - 32,316 50, 089 54, 362 77, 202 
Personal property.........-- 2,642,834 | 3,412,987 | 4,482,964 | 5,311,542 | 6,623,921 | -9,004, 881 
Plateiwlass yeasts ee 575, 674 546, 068 622, 063 641, 280 665, 173 790, 463 
Real property. cvcnee ee ccs cet 224, 027 264, 597 333, 511 575,319 259, 770 209, 420 
SIGENCSSilc oes aed coo ates 1, 911, 282 1, 990, 815 2, 538, 233 2,038, 917 2,966, 910 4,282,415 
Sprinklers cones es cone 21, 920 , 886 14, 353 17, 932 18, 648 , 914 
Thelbssccha cece seek 1,343,179 | 1,387,350 | 1,447,868 | 1,669,948 | 1,880,354 | 2,302,368 
Weather: .6)c ac. lcts ete cae 9,166 2,571 8, 822 6, 941 10, 787 21,317 
WinGStorm swkde ieee ee cee 155,352 157, 717 167, 891 185, 502 193, 932 240, 629 
Totalsits. cesces eee 48,340,334 | 49,427,756 | 52,325,898 | 61,519,751 | 69,217,942 | 87,637,594 
NET CLAIMS INCURRED 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Accident— 
POTSONBL cio sicjns ic date's's a sais 1,224,089 | 1,085,689 | 1,245,788 | 1,245,172 | 1,360,309 | 1,437,028 
Public liability wee eteeuens 803, 822 939, 324 974, 863 916, 988 1, 502, 481 1, 493, 838 
Employers’ liability...... 551, 046 862, 603 726, 456 737, 117 570, 058 594, 761 
Accident and sickness com- 
ined as: ig aoe aero aoe 2,593,132 | 3,746,495 | 5,869,869 | 7,908,579 | 8,193,230] 8, 264,388 
APCT ONG Soe Wi) came wees 404, 626 154, 164 229, 759 140, 078 61,094 193, 888 
Automobiles, {io zhi. i ceeces 11,525,765 | 8,668,314 | 8,689,106 | 10,042,652 | 12,412,766 | 17,291,249 
Boiler—(a) Boiler........... 62, 084 114, 055 113,396 82,173 193, 758 73, 274 
_ (b) Machinery...... 72, 891 93, 134 79, 134 109, 802 131, 463 238, 367 
Crediturccw. ae tacracere eee 16, 060 9,149 5, 361 —1, 638 3, 784 3, 741 
Harthquake............004. Nil Nil 2, 250 648 9, 792 1,527 
EOXPIOSIOW-§ ss ialociersits ceo are? 469 134 1,136 6, 294 8, 995 3,366 
Halling aircratteen.c. 2 cee Nil Nil Nil Nil 129 Nil 
HOrgery. acs. cess By tao wher 630 9,474 7, 632 —6, 895 23, 150 1, 293 
Guarantee (fidelity)........ 192,394 228, 533 52,344 42,418 85,371 188, 718 
Guarantee (surety)......... 43, 137 —1,378 48,781 807 84, 249 —14, 804 
Fi gibt ee oe sa ee eee oes 402, 961 1,081, 949 1, 585, 346 3, 143, 471 917,360 997, 404 
Inland transportation....... 405, 344 621, 298 555, 099 700, 148 781,200 |} 1,089,919 
bivestock® ie. nesee ae. 12, 264 13, 724 9,479 20, 257 17,134 42, 642 
Personal property........... 1,592,365 | 2,294,892 | 2,986,857 | 3,462,304 | 3,918,471 | 5,899,485 
Plateglass: fee ons Wen. 293, 294 312, 947 346, 010 315, 613 476, 055 307, 217 
Rea lcproperby7. emesis meee: 92,619 81, 680 97,052 9,421 265, 347 —20, 152 
SIOENEGSS icc pte es «hoes otek 1,151,581 | 1,208,310 | 1,661,824 | 1,012,782 | 1,287,348 | 1,704,903 
Sprinklortce ate as 5, 162 , 875 1,997 4,275 ,121 5, 662 
AD OL Se he ea ceteris cee 345, 486 416, 696 535, 168 591, 333 761,371 789, 260 
Weather eee aisles maine lores 4,390 1,116 4, 236 2,536 4,913 3, 541 
Windstorm 4. odovere 122,975 74, 507 109, 496 105, 801 78, 255 182,041 
Totalsz4.4-/4. eee 21,918,586 | 22,029,684 | 25,938,389 | 30,592,136 | 33,157,204 | 40,772,556 


ecOc0cv——————— SD 


1 This business was transacted by a company not holding a certificate of registry to transact fire insur- 
ance and by some companies registered to transact fire insurance but which showed figures for this class of 
business separately from their fire business. 
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28.—Assets and Liabilities, Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and 
Foreign Casualty Insurance Companies, 1946 


Excess ae of 
fo) : come 

Companies Assets Liabilities Assets Income agin endi- Over 
Over Lob Expendi- 

Liabilities ture 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canadian (in all countries) ..| 11,705,752 | 5,323,9001) 6,381,852 | 6,182,784 | 5,251,095 881, 689 
British (in Canada) ........ 715, 676 336, 951 378, 725 285, 493 219,317 66, 176 
Foreign (in Canada)........ 34,418,085 | 18,751,681 | 15,666,404 | 27,519,983 | 23,311,305 4, 208, 678 
fi) £1 a 46,839,513 | 24,454,306 | 22,426,981 | 33,938,260 | 28,781,717 | 5,156,543 


1 Not including capital stock. 
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PART I.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS* 


This Chapter marks a considerable advance in the treatment of national 
accounts statistics. For the first time comparable historical series are made 
available for the years 1926 to 1947. These include national income, gross national 
product, gross national expenditure, and personal income and its disposition. 
In addition, separate tables are presented for the years 1988 to 1947 showing the 
sources and disposition of private saving. 


These tables summarize some of the more important economic transactions 
in the country and make possible the study of interrelationships in the economic 
system as a whole. Only brief notes on the tables are included: for more detailed 
explanations of concepts and methods reference should be made to the 1947 Year 
Book and to the publications by the Bureau of Statistics on National Income. 
_ These publications contain a number of tables not presented here. 


National Income and Gross National Product.—The main totals in 
Table 1 (columns (4) and (8)) measure the value of goods and services produced 
by the labour and capital of Canadian residents in a year, each at a different stage 
in the valuation of these goods and services. Net national income at factor cost, 
or more briefly, national income, measures the value of new production after pro- 
vision has been made for depreciation of capital assets employed in production, and 
exclusive of indirect taxes less subsidies. For the economy as a whole this total 
equals the earnings of Canadian residents from the production of goods and services, 
that is, the sum of salaries and wages, profits, interest, net rent and net income of 
agriculture and other unincorporated business. The gross national product measures 
the value of these goods and services at the prices at which they are purchased in 
the market. Accordingly, to obtain the gross national product, it is necessary to 
add to the national income, provisions for depreciation and indirect taxes less 
subsidies. 


When the resources of an economy are fully employed the volume of new goods 
and services produced can increase but slowly from one year to the next. In 
1946 economic resources in Canada were more or less fully employed. Accordingly, 
only a small increase in the volume of goods and services could be expected from 
1946 to 1947. Prices, however, rose substantially from 1946 to 1947. Thus the 


* Revised under Dr. C. M. Isbister, Assistant Dominion Statistician (Research and Development) b 
A. §. Abell, Director, National Income. : i 
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cost-of-living index rose by 10 p.c. during this period. Because the gross national 
product is expressed in terms of value and not in terms of volume the relatively 
small increase in the volume of goods and services from 1946 to 1947 appears as a 
substantially larger increase in the gross national product—an increase of 13 p.c. 
In 1939, on the other hand, there were many unemployed resources in Canada, 
making it possible for a substantially larger volume of goods and services to be 
produced from 1939 to 1940. At the same time, the increase in prices as measured 
by the cost-of-living index was relatively small, 4 p.c. Accordingly, the increase of 
21 p.c. in the gross national product from 1939 to 1949 reflects largely an increase 
in the volume of real goods and services and to a smaller extent price increases. 


1.—Net National Income at Factor Cost, and Gross National Product at Market | 
Prices, 1926-47 


(Millions of Dollars) - 


Salaries, Net Net . Gross 

Wages Income of | National Pepe * w National 

and Invest- |Agriculture| Income | Indirect | 41) ie nees| Residual | Product 

Year Supple- ment and Other at Taxes Less|“*" OW2RCes) Error of at 
mentary Income Unincor- Factor || Subsidies Seidler Estimate | Market 
Labour porated Cost C : t Prices 
Income! Business |Cols. 1 to3 use Cols. 4 to 7 

TO0Ge Soros 2,306 602 1,170 4,078 612 561 wrest 5,196 
19 27h sme. 5 2,472 663 1,156 4,291 629 593 | —66 5,447 
1 Po ae 2,665 839 1,246 4,750 677 647 —89 5,985 
1929 5.00.5. 2,847 814 1,028 4,689 674 2 ORL —84 8,956 
1930 ee 4 2,758 592 840 4,159 594 656 —92 5,348 
1 ee 2,394 BVYE 540 35261 585 587 +47 4,480 
$982 3 e uc’ 1,979 201 402 2,582 566 522 +48 3,718 
JO8dee oes 1,799 233 355 2,087 566 500 +15 3,468 
TOSTS 52 1,977 379 464 2,820 585 502 +55 3,962 
F98DE 2 be. 2,102 451 564 3,117 596 502 +70 . 4,285 
TOSO55 ne: 2,230 565 651 3,446 656 526 +16 4,644 
LOS Tera dtre 2,503 758 756 4,017 713 557 —§ 5,279 
19B Seer cis 2,515 681 790 3,986 637 560 —18 5,165 
1939....... 2,615 783 891 4,289 737 582 —10 5,598 
1940S Te: oulon Ns Bp 991 59250 _ 837 655 +25 6,772 
194 Lis mater 3,972 1,487 1,135 6,594 1,056 751 +33 8,434 
I ea as 4,892 Tee ios 8,382 1,073 883 +169. 10,507 
19435 -e-2 5,656 1,778 1,659 9,093 1,126 912 +166 11,297 
144 Ke es 5,976 1,774 1,962 9,712 1a Bes 863 +189 11,887 
1945 Fs eee 6, 032 1,918 1, 822 9,772 1,005 785 +170 11,732 
19460: y's: 5,662 1,949 2,154 9,765 1,261 846 —9 11,863 
19472...... 6,318 2,309 2,354 10,981 15572 928 —106 13,375 

1 Includes military pay and allowances. See Table 3, columns 1 and 3. 2 Revised preliminary. 


The chart at the top of p. 1090 compares the percentage change in the gross 
national product by years with the corresponding percentage change in the price 
level as measured by the cost-of-living index. It illustrates the necessity of keeping in 
mind that gross national product and related aggregates measure price changes as 
well as changes in the real volume of production. If the cost-of-living index were 
a precise indicator of the price fluctuations of all goods and services included in 
the gross national product it could be used to convert the dollar quantities of 
gross national product to real terms, that is, to the physical volume of goods and 
services produced. Since, however, the cost-of-living index excludes the prices of 
many goods and services it can be used only as a rough indicator of the impor- 
tance of the price element included in the year to year changes of the gross national 
product. 
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The heavy line in the chart at the bottom of p. 1090 traces the movement in the 
gross national product for the period 1926 to 1947. The dotted line graphs the 
movement in the cost-of-living index for the same years with 1935-39 as the base 
period. 


Gross National Expenditure.—As indicated previously, one way of measuring 
the market value of new goods and services produced by Canadian residents is to 
add together all earnings (factor costs) arising in the course of production, deprecia- 
tion allowances and similar business costs, and indirect taxes less subsidies. Another 


2.—Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices, 1926-47 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Gross Home 


Investment 

Personal | Govern- Gross 

Exxpend- ment © |———————————— National 

iture Expend- Exports of |Imports of | Residual |} Expend- 
Year on iture Pismnt Goods and |Goodsand | Error of iture 
Losatagy, ee emote Bauip- Services | Services | Estimate i" ao ee 
Services | Services! Joe Inventories Prices 

Housing 

19960 3,654 523 681 154 1,650 —1,522 +56 5,196 
AVR ee 3,885 567 774 166 1,618 —1,629 +66 5,447 
1928/5, 5ak<.. 4,196 589 940 206 1,773 —1,808 +89 5,985 
1929e een 4,383 686 1,107 10 1,632 —1,945 +83 5,956 
193082. 4,091 765 916 —177 1,286 —1,625 +92 5,048 
193 leeeeer 3,594 735 610 —237 967 —1,142 —47 4,480 
TOS2 Sean 3,066 640 322 —166 804 —901 —47 3,718 
SSP eee 2,848 521 221 —105 826 —828 —15 3,468 
1934605: 3,030 572 296 49 1,018 —948 —55 3,962 
1935e eee 3,209 611 360 49 1,143 —1,017 —70 4,285 
19365=.. 3,420 594 446 —45 1,428 —1,183 —16 4,644 
193755. 20 3,733 650 633 74 1,591 | —1,409 +7 5,279 
1938 iGo cs 3,770 695 576 6 1,356 —1,257 +19 5,165 
VOEO oe ctec le 3, 861 724 554 327 1,451 —1,328 +9 5,598 
1940-405... 4,379 1,156 713 Syl 1,805 —1,626 —26 6,772 
POAT ede, x 5,014 1,750 995 Paley 2,458 —1,967 —33 8,434 
1947 ee ec 5,547 3,817 931 335 2,022 —2,275 —170 10,507 
10 GS es chiss 5,860 4,271 828 —40 3,403 —2,858 —167 11,297 
TOM4e es 5 6,300 5,075 756 —82 3,566 —3, 589 —189 11,887 
TG BB oases 6,945 3,710 865 —300 3,576 —2,893 —171 11,732 
1940. 203.<0% 7,913 1,828 GRPAl 467 3,197 —2,871 +8 11,863 


BURT" i woes 8,888 1,481 2,042 842 3,616 —3,599 +105 13,375 


1 Includes Mutual Aid, UNRRA and Military Relief expenditure for the years 1942-47, respectively, 
to the amount of $1,002,000,000; $518,000,000; $960,000,000; $858,000,000; $97,000,000; and $38,000,000. 
2 Revised preliminary. 
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way of measuring these goods and services is to add together all sales and to 
adjust them for imports and changes in inventories. The total thus obtained is 
called gross national expenditure. 


What is produced must either be sold or added to the inventories. Four 
broad types of sales can be distinguished: sales to persons, to governments, to 
business for capital account (capital formation at home including changes in inven- 
tories); and to foreigners (exports). The total of these sales includes imports of 
goods and services. Since the purpose is to measure only production of labour 
and capital of Canadian residents, imports of goods and services are deducted. 


Thus national expenditure indicates the manner in which annual output is 
utilized. In 1928, spending by persons on consumer goods and services absorbed 
approximately 70 p.c. of the output while government expenditure on goods and 
services accounted for about 10 p.c. and investment in Canada in plant, equipment, 
housing and inventories for about 19 p.c. In 1938, during the depth of the 
depression, the percentages changed significantly to about 82 p.c., 15 p.c. and 3p.c., 
respectively. The pattern of 1939, the last pre-war year, returned approximately 
to that of 1928, 69 p.c., 18 p.c. and 16 p.c. The tremendous expansion in output 
during the war years was absorbed in large part by Government expenditure for 
military purposes so,that consumer spending in 1944 absorbed only 53 p.c. of total 
output, while Government spending accounted for 43 p.c. Investment expenditure 
was relatively small. By 1947, the pattern had again changed markedly. Reduced 
Government spending was more than offset by increased consumer spending which 
absorbed 66 p.c. of the nation’s output and a phenomenally high level of investment 
which absorbed 22 p c.—the highest: percentage since 1926. 


Personal Income.—Some earnings which arise in the course of production 
are not paid out to persons, e.g., undistributed profits, Government trading profits, 
etc. On the other hand, some incomes received by persons are not compensation 
for current production, e.g., unemployment insurance benefits. Personal income is 
the sum of current receipts of income whether or not these receipts are earnings 
from production. Thus it includes salaries and wages, net income of unincorporated 
enterprise, interest, dividends and net rentals of persons, and transfer payments from 
governments such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 
service gratuities. Table 3 indicates that personal income was at a pre-war peak 
of $4,547,000,000 in 1928. It began to drop in 1929 and reached a low of 
$2,758,000,000 in 1933. It then turned upwards and reached $4,291,000,000 in | 
1939. This trend was accelerated during the War and the post-war period and 
personal income reached an’all time high of $10,279,000,000 in 1947. 


Two things should be kept in mind in interpreting these figures: first, the 
fluctuations in the figures must be related to the purchasing power of the dollar— 
an increase in the price level lowers income in real terms while a decrease raises it. 
Secondly, the amount at the disposal of persons for spending and saving is not the 
whole of personal income but only the portion that remains after payment of 
direct taxes. This aggregate is commonly referred to as disposable income. 
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3.—Personal Income, 1926-47 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Salaries, Dacsunk Net Interest, 
Wages Prinlovie Income of | Dividends | Transfer 
and i Military | Agriculture and Payments Total 
Year Supple- Paar lowe Pay and | and Other Net from Personal 
mentary C sa fA ee | Allowances Unin- Rental Govern- Income 
Labour beatings corporated | Income of ment* 

Income wig sos Business Persons? 
POZO ot othe wisn 2,299 —16 7 1,170 486 iki 4,023 
1 A ee Se 2,465 —18 iL 1,156 508 84 4,202 
1 O28 Fe se at whan 2,658 —20 G 1,246 564 92 4,547 
1 OZ G rank Soecloks 2,839 —25 8 1,028 584 98 4,532 
LOS are cove waite tae 2,750 —26 8 840 595 121 4,288 
LE le Spat eer 2,386 —23 8 540 559 165 3,635 
LOB Die tere, aetacersts 1,971 —21 8 402 460 170 24999 
BE ee ee ee 1,791 —20 8 355 428 196 2,798 
LOSE aoe aster 1,969 —21 8 464 416 230 3,066 
Lash ee aecicaicas 2,093 —22 9 564 437 241 3,322 
LOSG ar cs) caesar 25221 —25 9 651 435 248 || 3,539 
OS Lat eise at ce 2,494 |. —29 9 756 489 281 4,000 
LOSS eoatiree eae 2,506 —32 9 790 525 262 4,060 
OGG rience sore 2,583 —34 32 891 570 249 4,291 
TOSG RS estes ice 2,944 —37 193 991 611 224 4,926 
1 A ha 3,586 —68 386 aso 637 197 5,873 
LO 42 aye act coisas 4,251 —110 641 1.758 715 226 7,476 
1 Sie gabe Bs Nat 4,746 —124 910 1,659 757 216 8,164 
ty oe a ae 4,908 —132 1,068 1,962 806 263 8,875 
LOAD ee eerias on 4,915 —135 ile 1,822 847 552 9,118 
1946 See eee n cists 5,022 —147 340 2,154 888 1113 9,670 
OE Of Es eee 6,235 —166 83 2,354 949 824 10,279 


1Employer and employee contributions to social insurance and government pension funds. 
2JIncludes charitable contributions from corporations. ’ Excludes interest on public debt. 
4 Revised preliminary. 


Disposition of Personal Income.—Personal direct taxes were only approxi- 
mately 1 p.c. of personal income in the years 1926 to 1928. This percentage increased 
during the 1930’s and reached a high of 9 p.c. during the war years 1948 to 1945. 


In 1928, 93 p.c. of personal income was spent and 6 p.c. was saved. The 
percentage of current income spent increased rapidly during the depression. In 
1930, 95 p.c. of personal income was spent and only 3 p.c. was saved. During the 
following four years more was spent than was available out of current income after 
payment of taxes indicating that, for the economy as a whole, people had to supple- 
ment their current incomes by liquidation of assets or by borrowing. In the years 
1932 and 1933 negative saving reached its height. Consumer expenditure plus 
payment of direct taxes exceeded personal income by 6 p.c. Saving became positive 
again in 1935 but it was not until 1939 that it exceeded the 1928 level. During the 
War, as a result of shortage of goods coupled with intensive Government campaigns 
for saving, the percentage of current income saved rose rapidly to a high of 20 p.c. 
in 1943 and 1944. The percentage then began to decline and in 1947 it approximated 
again the levels of 1928 and 1939. 
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4.—Disposition of Personal Income, 1926-47 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Personal P 
Miscel- Eixpend- a oe Net sie dae Personal 
Y Income |Succession} laneous iture on E nba Change Saving Income 
aes Taxes Duties Direct Consumer fae xX &] in Farm Cols. Cols. 
Taxes eee Taedioroe Inventories Bande 1, 2,3, 4,7 

23 16 15 3,654 249 66 315 4,023 
29 17 15 3,885 205 51 256 4,202 
30 12 18 4,196 286 is 291 4,547 
33 16 19 4,383 225 —144 81 4,532 
33 21 17 4,091 60 66 126 4,288 
32 15 16 3,594 —21 —1 —22 3,635 
35 11 17 3,066 —159 20 —139 2,990 
38 13 16 2,848 —128 —29 —157 2,758 
34 12 We 3,030 -—15 —12 —27 3,066 
42 20 18 3, 209 20 13 33 8,022 
49 24 20 3,420 71 —45 - 26 3,539 
55 36 21 Sas 177 —22 155 4,000 
62 33 17 3,770 142 36 178 4,060 
61 28 21 3,861 260 60 320 4,291 
91 22 23 4,379 331 80 441 4,926 
239 30 oH 5,014 627 —58 569 5,873 
433 37 24 5,547 1,067 368 1,435 7,476 
631 38 28 5,860 1,669 —62 1,607 8,164 
772 40 25 6,300 1,862 —124 1,738 8,875 
733 47 25 6,945 1,606 —238 1,368 9,118 
711 5A 31 7,913 1,002 ai 961 9,670 


694 61 31 8, 888 705 —100 605 10,279 


1 Revised preliminary. 


Source and Disposition of Private Saving.—Tables 5 and 6 summarize 
the main source and use of private saving. The role of government surpluses 
or deficits in this setting indicate, for example, that in the years 1942 to 1945 the 
very large government Ueficits which resulted from expenditure for military purposes 
were financed to a large extent by personal saving and to a considerably smaller 
extent by business saving. By 1947, the government’s position was completely 
reversed. The huge government surplus of $917,000,000 helped to bridge the gap 
between private saving and the record level of investment. 


5.—Source of Gross Private Saving, 1938-47 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item : 19388 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 19471 
Personal Savane Aeon ie. cin wong tau 178 | 320] 411) 569 | 1,485] 1,607] 1,738} 1,368] 961 605 
Undistributed corporation profits..... 131 219 172 S044 TOT 2865 | dose oso (a reuk 608 
Undistributed Wheat Board profits... - = = 6 3 57 | —19 64 37 57 
Inventory revaluation adjustment. ... 15 | —56 36 —7 | —63 |—133 —2 —2 —8 —18 


Depreciation allowances, etc 
Residual error of estimate 


dW EE bgt eRe ees athe Wns ta 866 | 1,055 | 1,299 | 1,656 | 2,804 | 2,974 | 3,103 | 2,771 | 2,238 | 2,074 


1 Revised preliminary. 
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6.—Disposition of Gross Private Saving, 1938-47 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 19472 

Gross home investment.............. 582 | 881 | 1,084] 1,212|1,266] 788 | 674 | 565 | 1,788} 2,884 
Net foreign investment............... 99 123 179 | 491 47 | 545 27.4 688.) 326. 17 
Totals, Investment......... 681 | 1,004 | 1,263 | 1,703 | 1,313 | 1,333 | 701 | 1,248 | 2,114 | 2,901 
Government deficit orsurplus?........ 166 42 62 | —14 | 1,661 | 1,808 | 2,591 | 1,694] 116 | —932 
Residual error of estimate............ 19 9 | —26 | —33 |—170 |—167 |—189 |—171 8 105 
PECANS Tt. Piscean ene sls 866 | 1,055 | 1,299 | 1,656 | 2,804 | 2,974 | 3,103 | 2,771 | 2,238 | 2,074 

1 Revised preliminary. 2 This is not the conventional budgetary deficit or surplus since govern- 


ment revenue and expenditure are adjusted to conform with the basic definitions incorporated in the national 
accounts. A government deficit is here shown as a plus quantity and a surplus as a minus. 

Corporation Profits.—A separate section analyses the trend of corporation 
profits for the years 1936 to 1947. (See pp. 1109-1112.) 


PART II.—RELATED ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
Section 1.—Survey of Production* 


This Section deals with gross and net values of commodity production. 
Net production, in general, represents an estimate of the amount contributed 
to the national economy by the leading industrial groups engaged in commodity 
production. It is made up of the total value less the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electricity and process supplies consumed in production. For purposes of economic 
discussion, the net figure should be used in preference to the gross, in view of the 
large amount of duplication included in the latter. 


Current Trends.—The industrial expansion generated by war conditions 
had, by 1944, reached the highest level in Canadian history. While the termination 
of war led to a reduction during the latter part of 1945, the value of commodity 
production in 1946 was still greater than in any other recorded year with the excep- 
tion of 1944, when war production was at maximum. 

This industrial expansion is indicated by comparison with the pre-war year 
1938. Gross value in 1945 was 120 p.c. over that of 1938, the total in that year 
being $5,300,000,000 against $11,700,000,000 in 1945. The gain of 113 p.c. in the 
net value of production was rather less than in the gross value, mainly because cost 
of materials advanced to a greater extent than the value of the final product. 

The value of production remained at the high level in 1946 of $12,200,000,000 
although industnal operations, being retarded by lack of raw materials and labour 
disputes, showed a recession from the preceding year, but commodity prices at 
wholesale recorded an increase of nearly 5 p.c. Pressure for production continued 
to increase under the stimulation of domestic purchasing power, large-scale govern- 
ment credit to finance exports abroad, and the urgent need for increased housing 
accommodation in Canada. Indications are that the value of production was 
greater in 1947 than in any other peacetime year, both volume and pricés rising to 
higher levels. 

A general description of the method used in computing gross and net production 
figures is given at pp. 176-177 of the 1939 Year Book and in the ‘‘Survey of Pro- 
duction’’, an annual report issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr, C. M. Isbister, Assistant Dominion Statistician (Research and 
Development), Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by Sydney B. Smith, Chief, Business Statistics. 
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Subsection 1.—Leading Branches of Production, 1941-46 


Canada, essentially a producer from basic resources of farm, forest and mine, 
greatly increased in importance as a manufacturing country within these six years. 


With the outbreak of war, transition, tooling, and new equipment of manu- 
facturing industries for war demands was quickly organized and, by 1941, the 
remarkable gain in the net value of these industries, over 1939, was 70 p.c. A 
further increase of 27 p.c. took place in 1942. The program was advancing toward 
peak production and in 1943 gained another 15 p.c. over the preceding year. By 
1944, net value of production had reached $4,015,776,010, which was $2,073,304,772 
over 1940 or a total percentage increase of 106-7. During the years 1945 and 
1946, there was a curtailment in production and the figure of net production of 
the manufacturing industries in 1946 dropped about 14 p.c. below that of 1944. 


Agriculture, the basic industry in Canada, was in a favourable position in 1940 
as regards grain stocks in storage; also acreages sown were at a high level. The crop 
of 1941, however, was light due to drought, but the dairying and live-stock branches 
of the industry had expanded rapidly after the outbreak of war, and only a 
slight increase in value of production for the agricultural industry as a whole was 
felt. For 1942, a record yield of grain and high production of hogs, eggs and cheese 
for overseas markets brought about an outstanding percentage gain of 80-2 over 
1941. Net value of agricultural production in 1948 showed a decline of 9-4 p.e. 
for that year. Production value increased for 1944 by 24-4 p.c. over 1948 and 
resulted in the greatest output shown in any year under review. | 


After the War food was still in great demand and Canadian farmers found 
markets for all they could produce. The net value of agricultural production in 
1945 was $1,269,362,000, and increased to $1,483,263,000 or by 17 p.c. in 1946. 


The forestry industry experienced a pronounced improvement during the war 
years. The value of production for this industry increased steadily from 1941 
to 1946, the increase over the six-year period being approximately $290,000,000 
or 69 p.c. 


Mining increased in value of production for the years 1941-42, but during the 
next three years showed decreases of 7-5 p.c., 4-5 p.c. and 8-9 p.c., respectively, 
as compared with each preceding year. ‘This industry, however, showed an increase 
of 2-1 p.c. in 1946. 


The value of production for the fisheries and trapping industries recorded the 
highest percentage gain of the primary industries. Fisheries production in 1941 
increased in value by $14,000,000, or 36 p.c. over the previous year; by 1946 the 
increase in value from 1941 reached 108 p.c. or a total of $107,908,162. Trapping 
production increased in value by $4,000,000 in 1941 over the preceding year, or 
by 35 p.c., and gained 105 p.c. from 1941 to 1946. 


As would be expected electric power rose steadily during the years 1941-46. 
From 1941 the net value of production of this industry increased from $183,000,000 to 
$220,000,000 or by 20 p.e. 


The total net value of production of the primary industries—agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining and electric power—increased by 46 p.c. during 
the war years 1941-44. In 1945, it decreased by 9 p.c. compared with 1944 but 
in 1946 increased 16-1 p.c. over the previous year. 


a 


eS 
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Construction, a secondary production industry, made a substantial gain 
during the first three war years 1940-42 when the building of wartime factories, 
homes for personnel, etc., was at its peak. From the pre-war year 1939 to 1942 
the increase in net value of production was $127,000,000. At the end of the War 
in 1945 the net value of production of the industry amounted to $257,957,837 and 
in 1946 was $408,695,662 or an increase of 52-5 p.c. over 1945. 


Net production value in custom and repair also made rapid progress. The 
net value of $131,000,000 in 1941 increased to $213,000,000 or 63 p.c. by 1946. 


Total value of production of the secondary industries which includes con- 
struction, custom and repair 4nd manufactures increased from 1941 to 1944 by 
47 p.c. but decreased about 8 p.c. from 1944 to 1946. 


Table 1 classifies industry into primary and secondary production, but naturally 
many stages of the manufacturing industries are closely connected with the primary 
resources. Fish-curing and -packing plants, for instance, dre operating in’ close 
relationship to the fishing fleets, sawmills with forestry, and smelters and refineries 
with metal mines. The gross and net values of production of such processing 
industries are given separately in Table 2. This table is designed to indicate the 
method of computing the duplication between primary industries and manu- 
factures and consequently to establish the levels of “manufactures, not elsewhere 
stated”’. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1341-46 | 


Norr.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the productive process 


— 


Industry 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


GROSS VALUES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
APFICUILUTE + a0 8 obo s 973, 880, 000}1, 635, 529, 000)1, 545, 652, 000] 1,918, 647, 000}1, 679, 321, 000)1, 949, 833, 000 
HOLestry:. f5..h 4 Meek 34s 711,004,556] 763,988,245) 810,154,089) 887,973,532) 964, 237, 446)1, 228,994, 287 
Bishertes | . 2.252% texe': 82,522,675) 103,118,177] 118,610,634) 123,705,565) 166,144,381) 177,024,678 
AERADDINE: wean deo 15.138, 040}; 7°23. 801, 213)" > 21,579; 615) 23, 988;.773)]) » 21, 505; 4471315077, 867 
WT T Rie Se Rm. srehte 866, 293,332} 946,021,397) 974,414,921]. 897,407,212] 766,721,126} 754,386,422 
Electric power........ 186,080,354] 203,835,365) 204,801,508) 215,246,391) 215,105,473) 226,096,273 
Less duplication in 
forest production!.... 41,600,143} 46,974,440| 64,000,614 78,294,000} 80,641,000); 88, 427,000 
Totals, Primary 
Production. 22. 2. 2,793, 318, 814/3, 629, 318, 957/38, 611, 212, 153), 988, 674, 473)3, 732, 393, 873 4,278, 985, 527 
SONSUVICEION « es xia tes 639,750,624] 635,649,570} 572,426,551 449, 838, 059| 543,579,833} 868, 661, 403 
Custom and repair....| 192,733,000} 208,379,000} 213,622,000} 243,424,000} 262,621,000} 314,310,000 
Manufactures......... 6,076, 308, 124|7, 553, 794, 972|8, 732, 860, 999 9,073, 692,519 §, 250, 368, 866/8, 035, 692, 471 
Totals, Secondary 
Production....... 6, 908, 791, 748}8, 397, 823, 542/9, 518, 909, 550/9, 766, 954, 578)9, 056, 569, 6999, 218, 663, 87 
Less duplication in: 
manufactures. ...... 957, 448, 976)1, 071, 237, 766|1, 148, 896, 816|1, 160, 974, 424\1, 115, 088, 513) 1, 266,379, 183 


Grand Totals. . .|/8,744, 661,586) 10,955,904,733|11,981,224,887 | 12,594,654,627) 11,675,875,659/12, 231,2 270,218 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1098. 
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—Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1941-46—concluded 


Industry 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


NET VALUES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Agricultare: seen =o 755, 652, 000} 1, 361, 690, 000} 1, 233, 120, 000)1, 533, 807, 000}1, 269, 362, 0001, 483, 263, 000 
HGrestryeien catia. 421,419,139) 429,079,260} 462,815,227) 507,357,605) 550,970,574) 711,026, 823 
Bisheriessace tie. ee 51,769, 638 64, 821, 702 74, 655, 678 76,889,487} 103,106,209} 107,908, 162 
Era DDING 0s .aree ee 15, 138, 040 23, 801,213 21,579,615 23, 988,773 21,505, 447 31,077, 867 
Mining 2%. send ean eH 8 497,904,632} 514,109,951] 475,529,364) 454,022,468] 413,576,800] 422,074,303 
Electric power........ 183, 146,426} 200,345,240} 200,833,297) 209,757,908} 210,006,712] 220,511,067 
Less duplication in 
forest production'.... 41,600, 143 46,974, 440 64,000, 614 61, 357, 833 64,501, 946 69, 209, 239 
Totals, Primary 
Production: ene 1, 883, 429, 732|2, 546, 872, $26)2, 404, 532, 567/2, 744, 465, 4082, 504, 025, 796/2, 906, 651, 993 
Construction.......... 269,561,885) 310,917,190 293, 538,167 249,037,017] 267,957,837] 408, 695, 662 
Custom and repair....} 180,778,000] 141,395,000} 144,952,000] 165,174,000] 178,200,000} 213,273,000 
Manufactures......... 2,605, 119, 788]3, 309, 973, 758/3, 816, 413, 5411/4, 015, 776, 010/38, 564, 315, 899}3, 467, 004, 060 
Totals, Secondary 
Production....... 3,005, 459, 673/38, 762, 285, 948}4, 254, 903, 70814, 429, 987, 027|4, 010, 473, 73614, 088, 973, 642 
Less duplication in 
manufactures?,...... 410, 298,515| 426,201,970) 410,701,516) 437,045,069| 428,243,781| §18,517,985 
Grand Totals...... 4,478,590, 890/5,882, 956, 904) 6,248,734, 758|6, 737,467,366) 6,086, 255,751/6,477,107,670 
1 Eliminates duplication between the agriculture and forestry totals. 2 Eliminates duplication 


under ‘‘Manufactures’’; this item includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., which are also included 
under other headings above. 


2.—Gross and Net Values of Production of the Processing Industries, 1945 and 1946 


ee 


Percentage | Percentage 
1945 1946 oun eee oe 
—_——— | m ——— et Value in Net alue to 
Industry in 1946 Value, Total Net 
Gross Net Gross Net from 1945 | 1946 from | Production 
1945 - 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c p.c 
Fish curing and 
packing...... 93,567,274] 30,529,102 ae 201,291) 31,084,775 +555, 678 +1-8 5-99 
Sawmilling....} 231,108,030} 103, 153, 766|| 287,910,057] 129, 408, 392)|+-26, 254,626} -+25-5 24-96 
Pulp and paper.| 398, 804,515} 180,401, 885 rie 814, 916} 258, 164, 578|+-77, 762, 698 +43-1 49-79 
Non-ierrous 4 4 
metal smelting 3 
and refining...| 355,676,526} 89, 898, 878]| #304, 718, 524 "69, 565, 922 —20, 332,956 —22-6 13-42 
@ementee-eee 15,422,031] . 9,416,426 221, 724,021] © 12,930, 058|| +3, 513, 632 +37:-3 2-49 
Clay products. . 8,913,092] 6,938,409 207, 367| 3! 9,563, 690)) +2, 625,283 +37-8 1-84 
Lime weet 6,732,348] | 4,663, 859 1309 6a & 4,910, 127 +246, 268 +5-3 0-95 
Salthi see 4,864,697) 3,241,456] 4,480,839 aes 890, 423 —351, 033 —10:8 0-56 
Totals. S223. 1,115,088,513) 428, 243,781111,266,379,183| 518,517, 965]|+-90, 274,184 +21-1 100-90 


— 


The above record of Canadian production is impressive and economic activity 
has continued at a high level into the post-war years as a result of the accumulation 
of a huge backlog of domestic requirements as well as the need for the rehabilitation 
of European countries. With production of equipment and supplies of warfare 
discontinued, the percentage of total production (primary and secondary) in 1946 
declined by the slight margin of only 4 p.c. from the peak war-production year 
of 1944. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Production, 1941-46 


All nine provinces participated in the expansion of wartime production during 
1940-45. Generally speaking, the relative gains during the war period were greater 
in the eastern provinces, being influenced by the concentration of industry and its 
diversified wartime manufactures. 


The increase of $547,454,262 in the net commodity production of Ontario during 
the period 1941 to 1946 exceeded in absolute amount the record for any other 
province. This figure was $122,546,274 lower than the peak war year of 1944. 


Net value produced in Quebec was $1,785,407,464 in 1946 compared with 
$1,251,896,590 in 1941, an increase of 43 p.c. compared with 27 p.c. in Ontario. 
This amount also was $114,416,867 below that of 1944. 


Prince Edward Island recorded a percentage increase of 109 during the period 
1941-46, the net value having risen from $10,649,062 to $22,244,191. The output 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick showed gains of 54 p.c. and 68 p.c., respectively. 
As manufacturing increased in the east, so agricultural production for supplying 
food to overseas markets expanded in the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta and net output in these Provinces Aes these years gained 
68 p.c., 123 p.c. and 92 p.c., respectively. 


British Columbia showed an increase of 58 p.c. in production during the years 
1941-46. 


-—Gross and Net Vaiues of Production, by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


OF SSS SED | SS Seg pS | SSeS re SS SS eS ee 


1945 ; 1946 
Province : Net Value Net Value 
or Territory vices we oes Tin Se Gunes — wes ce 
alue 1C..0 er alue 2CS0 er 
Amount Total |Capita? Amount Total | Capital 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
12H Al eee er een 36, 292, 631 20,658, 906 0-34 | 224-55 88,485, 051 22,244,191 0-34 | 236-64 
IN Soe tae 339,955,413] 186,931, 838 3-07 | 301-02 851, 820,499} 197,767,578 3:05 | 323-15 
INET ercie te. 258, 227,358) 139,435,407 2-29 | 297-94 801,398,163) 161,947,268 2-50 | 337-39 
Que: retiss. oe 3,314, 173, 776]1, 716,038,573] 28-20 | 481-90 13,442, 459, 182)1, 785,407,464] 27-57 | 491-85 
OT Rees wen 5, 054, 495, 22212, 510,200,208) 41-24 | 626-92 115,060, 202, 869/2, 560,422,986} 39-54 | 624-34 
Many. tence oe 559, 892,930] 280,458, 384 4-61 | 381-06 628, 034.340} 328,453,444 5-07 | 451-79 
Sask:... 4-4-1. 068,006,436) 339, 755; 726 5-58 | 402-08 636, 880,150} 393,878, 839 6-08 | 472-84 
lta etc teeit)  DO6.270,004)  as0110a, Loz 5-60 | 412-47 710,419,493) 428,908,507 6-62 | 534-13 
LEK ORe ..| 940,842,242) 547,416,908 8-99 | 576-84 |11,054,195,480| 591,478,855 9-13 | 589-71 
Yukon ‘and 
NEW nee: Delon. 094 4,656, 619 0-08 | 273-92 7,374, 991 6, 598, 538 0-10 | 274-94 


Canada..... 11,673,875,059 6,086, 255,751) 100-00 | 502-21 ||12,231,270,218|6,477,107,670| 100-00 | 526-30 


1 Based on estimated population figures as given at p. 139. 


Per Capita Production.—The Dominion total of per capita production in 
1941 was $389. This was $133 above the 1938 figure and by 1944 it had reached 
the highest level on record, $563. With the peak of wartime production past, 
per capita production dropped to $502 in 1945 but increased slightly in 1946 to $526. 


Ontario.—With its pre-eminent industrial position, Ontario.was the leader on 
a per capita basis during the period 1941-46. The increase was steady and rose 
from $531 in 1941 to $677 in 1944 or by $146; in 1946 this figure was $624. 
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Quebec.—Per capita production in Quebec increased from $376 to $543 thus 
gaining $167 in the period 1941 to 1944. Actually, the Province showed during 
this period a much greater percentage increase in per capita production than did 
Ontario, viz., 44 p.c. as compared with 27 p.c. in the latter Province. Per capita 
production dropped to $482 in 1945 but increased by $10 over this figure in 1946. 


Maritime Provinces.—The three Maritime Provinces reached their highest 
per capita production in 1946. Prince Edward Island registered a gain of $101 over 
the 1941 per capita of $237; Nova Scotia increased $101 over the 1941 per capita 
figure of $222; and New Brunswick $126 over the $211 per capita of 1941. 


Prairie Provinces.—These Provinces showed wide fluctuations in per capita 
production in the period 1941-46. Manitoba made steady gains from $268 in 
1941 to $428 in 1944, dropped to $381 in 1945 but recorded its highest per capita 
figure of $452 in 1946. Saskatchewan held no such record. Per capita production 
was $198 in 1941 and in 1944 it reached $625, the highest per capita figure for any 
province except Ontario. Between these years the fluctuations were marked and 
by 1946 the figure was $473. For Alberta the 1941 per capita was $280; in 1944, 
$509; and in 1946, $534; recessions were shown in the intervening years. 


British Columbia.—Per capita production gained consistently in British 
Columbia until 1948, value per capita rising from $458 in 1941 to $625 in 19438 
and decreasing to $590 by 1946. 


Leading Branches of Production in Each Province, 1941-46 


Maritime Provinces.—Taking net production of the Maritime Provinces as 
a whole, the industry showing the highest percentage gain during the years 1941-46 
was fisheries with an increase of 181 p.c. from 1941. Prince Edward Island made 
a remarkable showing in fisheries production during this period and in 1946 the 
figure was $4,155,906, more than four and one-half times as great as the 1941 total, 
$872,679. For New Brunswick the gain was 178-8 p.c. above the 1941 figure of 
$5,017,233. Nova Scotia followed with an increase of 173-3 p.c. for 1946 over the 
figure of $11,523,628 for 1941. 


Next in importance to the fisheries was the agriculture industry. ‘The three 
provinces together gained 96 p.c. in this branch of production over the same six 
years, $40,484,000 in 1941 against $79,214,000 in 1946. Forestry ranked third 
with a 72 p.c. gain for the three provinces. Prince Edward Island recorded a gain 
of 127-4 p.c., Nova Scotia 83-7 p.c. and New Brunswick, 66-4 p.c. 


Quebec.—Peak production for Quebec"during the period 1941-46 was reached 
in 1944 with a value of $1,899,824,337, an increase of 52 p.c. over 1941. The 1946 
figure of $1,785,407,464 was a 4 p.c. gain over $1,716,038,573 recorded in 1945. 


The percentage of total production in manufacturing industries was greater 
than that in all other branches of industry in this period, increasing from 65 p.c. 
to 71 p.c.; net value in manufacturing showed a gain of 66 p.c. from 1941 to 1944. 
The figure dropped by almost 15 p.c. for 1945, and showed a further decrease of 
2 p.c. in 1946. 


Forestry and agriculture recorded steady increases of 79 p.c. and 76 p.c., 
respectively, during the six-year period. 
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4.—Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 


1945 and 1946 


Norer.--For gross value of production by provinces, see Table 35 p. 1099. 
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Prince 
Edward aren 
Island poe 
$ $ 
13,327,000 24,171,000 
948,972 17, 182,087 ° 
2,775, 558 28,399, 669 
13, 818 231, 444 
Nil 23, 684, 321 
384,454 | | 6,962,970 
938, 983 15, 954,021 
783, 000 6,515,000 
3,178, 434 84,358, 189 
1,691,313 20,626, 863 
20,658,906 | 186,931,838 
Manitoba |Saskatchewan 
$ $ 
108,942,000 | 257,321,000 
8, 480, 146 7,047,521 
4, 263,670 1, 286, 361 
3,727, 881 1,499, 857 
10,794, 127 19,382,105 
11,129,925 5,771,110 
13,765, 634 8,648,938 
10, 763,000 8,293, 000 
117,775, 126 38, 275, 127 
9, 183, 125 7,769, 293 
280,458,384 | 339,755,726 
Prince 
Edward Ohh. 
Island pees 
$ $ 
13, 454, 000 31,790, 000 
1,166, 871 24, 154, 765 
4,155, 906 31, 489, 194 
18, 537 733, 054 
Nil 26,425, 106 
344,048 7,077, 258 
966, 602 21,754,231 
938, 000 7,797,000 
3,469,435 71, 738, 873 
2,269,208 25,191,908 
22,244,191 | 197,767,578 
Manitoba |Saskatchewan 
$ $ 
138,944,000 | 297,175,000 
10, 296, 791 6, 757,053 
4, 871, 037 1, 148, 886 
5,011, 880 2,677,078 
12,480,188 22,743, 522 
12,001, 213 6,337, 824 
19, 936, 046 13; 8b5,.512 
12, 881,000. 9,925,000 
122,780, 805 38, 459, 630 
10,749, 516 5, 200, 666 
328,453,444 ' 393,878,839 


New 


31,021,000 
42, 634, 636 
11,615, 682 
382,079 

3, 636, 205 

4,870, 437 

8,035, 437 

3,939, 000 

63,380,075 
30,079, 144 


Alberta 


$ 


179,091, 000 
8, 986, 953 
1, 450, 502 
2,067, 505 

44, 421, 660 
8, 226, 534 
17,015, 102 
9,685, 000 
78, 547, 626 
8,788, 700 


New 
Prunswick 


$ 


33, 970, 000 
54, 019, 923 
13, 988, 338 
239,943 
4,236, 861 
4, 866,590 
14,409, 598 
4,714,000 
67, 783,377 
36, 281,362 


161,947,268 


Alberta 


$ 


242,712,000 
11,211,114 
1,339, 083 
2,974, 120 
50, 981, 943 
9,010, 692 
25,170, 956 
11, 591,000 
83,735, 011 
9,817,412 


428,908,507 


209, 834, 000 
223,280,370 
7,213,210 
3,363, 563 
106, 701, 600 
80,349,794 
72,799, 700 
54,382,000 


1, 149,390, 919 


191, 276,583 


British 
Columbia 


$ 


64, 603, 000 
121,573,306 
38, 724, 627 
2,718,198 
48,159,524 
19,736, 528 
26,598,739 
16,013,000 
307, 954,519 
98, 664, 653 


243,779,000 
287,046, 710 
7,219, 982 
5,308, 477 
97, 020, 447 
84, 822, 248 
101,328, 551 
65, 085, 009 


1,125, 991, 848 


232, 194,799 


British 
Columbia 


$ 


74,773,000 
148, 590, 669 
35, 835, 800 

2,894, 470 
58, 629, 880 
22,256,339 
48, 008, 608 
19, 165, 000 
293, 352, 652 
113,027, 563 


591,478,855 


Ontario 


381,052, 000 
120, 828, 120 


72,393, 716 
104, 201, 283 
67, 827, 000 


1,720, 938, 199 


124,757,710 


—_——_— | —— | | | 


Ontario 


$ 


406, 666,000 
167,772,531 
6, 296, 658 
7,792, 630 
147, 605, 421 
73, 546,935 
163, 265, 558 
81,177, 000 


1, 659, 284, 622 


152, 984, 369 


1,785,407,464 | 2,560,422,986 


Yukon 
and 
N.W.T. 

$ 


Nil 
10, 406 
563,278 
3,427,678 
1,950,935 
247, 920 
Nil 


408,727 


—— | | | | 


6,598,538 


1 Duplication between agriculture and forestry, as well as duplication under manufactures (see p. 1097). 
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Ontario.— Manufacturing held the leading position in this Province as regards 
net value of production during the years 1941-46, and accounted for between 64 and 
72 p.c. of the total for each year. For the four-year period 1941 to 1944 (the year 
of peak production) there was a percentage gain of 42 p.c. A decline of 11 p.c. was 
recorded for 1945 but the figure at $1,720,938,199 was higher than for any previous 
year before 1943. A further decline of 4 p.c. was recorded for 1946. Agriculture, 
forestry, and custom and repair showed sharp increases during this period; agriculture 
gained 72 p.c.; forestry 69 p.c.; and custom and repair 60 p.c. 
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Prairie Provinces.—Agriculture, naturally, predominated in the Prairie 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Net value of production of 
manufacturing and mining were also progressive groups in Manitoba contributing 
over 38 p.c. of the provincial total for each year from 1941 to 1944. 


Climatic conditions in Saskatchewan and Alberta caused some fluctuations in 
agricultural production for the years 1941 and 1943 but these were counterbalanced 
for the Prairie Provinces as a whole by bumper crops for all three provinces for 1942 
and 1944. Increases for 1942 compared with 1941 were 71 p.c. for Manitoba, 
210 p.c. for Saskatchewan, and: 137 p.c. for Alberta. For the year 1944 increases 
compared with 1943 were: 4 p.c. for Manitoba, 68 p.c. for Saskatchewan and 88 p.c. 
for Alberta. Value of agricultural production for 1945 dropped between 20 p.c. and 
37 p.c. for the Prairies but increased from between 15 p.c. and 36 p.c. for 1946. 
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Value of manufacturing industries for Alberta more than doubled during the 
years 1941-44 and showed high percentage increases in the other Prairie Provinces. 
The increases during the years 1941-44 were: Alberta, 68 p.c., Manitoba 62 p.c. 
and Saskatchewan 45 p.c. In 1945, these industries declined by 2 p.c. for Manitoba 
and 6 p.c. for Saskatchewan but gained by 1 p.c. for Alberta; increases of 4-3 p.c., 
1-0 p.c., and 6-6 p.c., respectively, were recorded in 1946. 


British Columbia.—Manufacturing, forestry and mining were the leading 
branches of industry in British Columbia from 1941 to 1948; since when agriculture 
has displaced mining. Net value of manufactures increased from $273,000,000 
for 1941 to $337,000,000 for 1944, but has since declined to $293,000,000 for 1946. 
Forestry increased by $50,000,000 or 50 p.c. in the period 1941-46. Mining increased 
from 1941 to 1942 by 7 p.c., declined by 32 p.c. till 1944 and then increased 33 p.c. 
by 1946. 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories.—Over 82 p.c. of net value of produc- 
tion in Yukon and the Northwest Territories from 1941-46 came from trapping and 
mining. In 1941 the net value for trapping amounted to $2,672,194; by 1946 it 
had increased by almost $755,000. Mining, on the other hand, increased by almost 
$1,000,000 during the years 1941-42 but showed a sharp decline during the later 
years and dropped by 1945 to $1,429,494, the lowest figure in ten years; however, 
in 1946 the figure was $1,950,935 or a gain of 36 p.c. over 1945. 


Section 2.Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Much of Canada’s development has been financed by investments of capital 
from other countries. Investments of external capital contributed a particularly 
important part to the national development which took place early in the twentieth 
century, as well as in previous periods. The nature of the Canadian economy 
has been such that large investments of capital in relation to population have 
been necessary for the development of some of the principal types of Canadian 
production. The growth of wheat exports, for example, was only possible after 
the investment of large amounts of capital in grain elevators, railways and other 
transportation facilities. Likewise, the development of the resources of the 
Laurentian Shield required heavy investments in power developments, mines, 
and pulp and paper plants. Then, too, some important branches of Canadian 
manufacturing, particularly in the durable goods industries, have been financed 
by United States companies where production involved large outlays as well as 
advanced research and industrial design. 


The relative positions of British and United States capital in these developments 
have changed significantly in recent decades. In the period before the War of 
1914-18 the major portion of external capital invested in Canada was British, 
investments in railways and government and municipal bonds occupying a prominent 
place. United States investments, however, during the First World War and in the 
inter-war years expanded rapidly and, even before 1926, considerably exceeded 
the amount of British capital invested in Canada. This great expansion in United 
States investments in the 1920’s was widely distributed. Increases in investments 
in manufacturing and public utilities were large and a substantial part of these 
occurred in the field of branch plants which showed a notable growth during 
this decade. There were also marked increases in investments in other activities 


* Prepared by C. D. Blyth, Chief of Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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such as mining and smelting, merchandising and financial institutions during 
these years and a large volume of bonds of Canadian governments and muni- 
cipalities were floated or sold in United States markets. During the 1930’s some 
reduction occurred in the amount of external capital invested in Canada through 
redemptions of Canadian bonds held abroad as well as in the value of direct 
investments. 

A further growth in United States investments in Canada took place ireihe 
the Second World War and by the end of 1945 these investments had reached a 
new peak, while British investments in Canada were sharply reduced by repatria- 
tions of securities during the War. The relative importance in. this more recent 
period of the United States capital inflow in relation to domestic capital formation 
was less than in earlier periods of capital inflow. Much the larger portion of 
Canadian developments and activities during the recent war were financed from 
Canadian sources. The growth in the funded debt of the Federal Government 
during the Second World War which rose from $3,800,000,000 in 1939 to 
$16,800,000,000 at the end of March, 1946, resulted from sales of bonds to residents 
of Canada. Non-resident holdings of direct issues of the Canadian Government 
declined in the aggregate during this period although United States holdings rose. 
In addition, privately financed developments during the War relied on Canadian 
capital to a large extent. During the comparable period the value of United States 
investments of all kinds in Canada rose from $4,200,000,000 in 1939 to close to 
$5,000,000,000 at the end of 1945. There was also a small increase in other foreign 
investments in Canada but British investments declined sharply from $2,475,900,000 
to $1,766,000,000. As a result of these divergent changes total non-resident invest- 
ments increased from $6,9138,300,000 at the end of 1939 to $7,095,000,000 at the 
end of 1945. 

The balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries was materially 
reduced during the recent War, because of the sharp rise in Canadian assets abroad 
which rose from about $1,865,000,000 at the end of 1939 to around $3,715,000,000 
in 1945. When gross habilities are taken into account the balance of Canadian 
indebtedness to other countries at the end of 1945 was around $3,750,000,000 
compared with over $5,000,000,000 at the end of 1939 and over $6,000,000,000 in 
19380. The sharp rise in external assets was the result of the increase in official 
liquid reserves of gold and United States dollars and the extension of loans and 
export credits to the United Kingdom and other countries by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Private investments abroad owned by Canadians declined slightly during 
the same period. 

Changes which occurred in the balance of Canadian indebtedness in 1946 
were not very great although the composition of assets and liabilities changed 
materially. The value of United States investments in Canada increased but 
there was a further decline in British investments. At the same time the value of 
Canada’s official liquid reserves was less as a result of the loss of reserves in 1946 
and the removal of the premium on United States dollars during the year following 
the restoration of the Canadian dollar to par. But more than offsetting this decline 
in reserves was the increase in loans and export credits extended by the Canadian 
Government, the net amount of credits having increased to $1,362,000,000 at the 
end of the year. 

Similarly, in 1947 important changes occurred in the composition of eels S 
external assets and liabilities, although the change in net indebtedness was relatively 
less. Liquid reserves of gold and United States dollars declined $743,000,000 
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during the year, but the indebtedness of overseas governments to Canada increased 
substantially by a net amount of $454,000,000. Accordingly, Canada’s net invest- 
ment position with overseas countries improved while Canada’s net indebtedness 
with respect to the United States dollar area increased. But some of the decline 
in liquid reserves accompanied redemptions of Canadian securities owned in the 
United States, and there was the gold subscription of $74,000,000 to the International 
Monetary Fund. 


British and Foreign Investments in Canada.—At the end of 1946 the 
total value of British and foreign investments in Canada was estimated at 
$7,193,000,000. Investments held in the United Kingdom at that date had a book 
value of about $1,688,000,000, a figure which includes British owned investments 
and also some investments held in the United Kingdom by nominees for residents - 
of other countries. The book value of investments held in the United States at 
the same time was $5,152,000,000. While generally indicative of American owner- 
ship, this total also includes an indeterminable amount of securities held in the 
United States by nominees for residents of other countries. The remaining amount 
of external capital invested in Canada, $353,000,000, was owned in other overseas 
countries. The total investments in Canada owned in these other overseas countries 


would include therefore the $353,000,000 plus the indeterminable amounts included 


in the British and United States total shown above. 


A smaller proportion of the external investments in Canada at the end of 1946 
was represented by holdings of Canadian bonds and debentures than was the case 
at the beginning of the recent War. Around 42 p.c. of total investments of external 
capital in Canada was in the form of bonds and debentures at the end of 1946 
compared with about 56 p.c. in 1939. ‘The proportionate decline was even greater 
in the case of British investments in Canada because of the official repatriations of 
Dominion and Canadian National Railway bonds. ‘There was also a decline in 
the percentage of United States capital invested in bonds although actual holdings 
of bonds in the United States increased during this period. The proportion of 
total Canadian bonds outstanding which were held abroad was much less in 1946 
than in 1939 because of the extent of the wartime financing of the Canadian Govern- 
ment through sales of bonds in Canada. Canadian bonds held in the United States 
made up about 21 p.c. of the total of almost $10,000,000,000 of outstanding Canadian 
issues at the end of 1939, whereas, by the end of 1946, the United States holdings 
amounted to about 11 p.c. of the more than $21,000,000,000 of Canadian bonds 
then outstanding. 


Although there has been a substantial increase in the value of non-resident 
investments in Canadian businesses during the period since 1939 there have also 
keen substantial expansions financed by Canadian capital. In 1939, non-resident 
ownership of Canadian manufacturing enterprises amounted to about 42 p.c. of 
the total capital invested. In the broader field of Canadian business—including 
mining, merchandising establishments, and railways and public utilities, as well 
as manufacturing, but excluding investments in agriculture and non-industrial real 
estate generally—the non-resident ownership was somewhat less, amounting to 
about 38 p.c. of the estimated capital employed. Comparable statistics on total 
capital employed in all forms of Canadian businesses are not available for the post- 
war period. But available data covering most investments in the manufacturing 
industry point to the non-resident proportion being somewhat less than the 42 p.c. 
which it represented in 1939. 
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An important group of United States investments in Canada is made up of 
the direct investments in branches and subsidiaries and other companies which are 
controlled in the United States. These direct investments in over 2,000 controlled 
businesses in Canada had a total value of $2,423,000,000 at the end of 1946 compared 
with $1,881,000,000 at the end of 1939. Although the increase of 29 p.c. in value 
in this period contrasts sharply with the moderate decline in this group of invest- 
ments which occurred in the decade before the Second World War, the recent increase 
represents a smaller rate of growth than occurred during the period of most rapid 
expansion between 1926 and 1939, when the value of United States direct invest- 
ments in Canada increased 42 p.c. A major part of the increased investments 
since 1939 has arisen from the reinvestment of earnings of branches and subsidiaries 
in Canada. The remainder of the increases resulted from direct transfers of capital 
from the United States. 


More than one-half of the total United States direct investments in Canada 
are in the manufacturing industry. The United States controlled companies 


in the manufacturing field constitute only a minor part of the total investments in : 


manufacturing concerns in Canada, possibly about one-quarter of the total. In 
the broader field of Canadian business, covering all industrial, mining and com- 
mercial concerns, and railways and utilities, the ratio of investments controlled in 
the United States is much less. The direct investments are widely distributed 
throughout a great many companies and the percentage of United States controlled 
companies varies considerably, in different industries. Consequently, the sub- 
stantial percentage of United States controlled companies in the manufacturing 
field should not be taken as an indication that Canadian industry in general is 
dominated by American controlled companies. In some industries such ag the 
manufacture of automobiles, rubber goods, electrical appliances, and the refining 
of petroleum, as well as in the non-ferrous metal industries, United States controlled 
companies predominate. In other industries the American controlled units are 
less important and there are many industries and trades in which the leading 
firms and the predominance of control are Canadian; these include the primary iron 
and steel industries and cotton textiles and_ merchandising. In other branches 
of industry the United States controlled portion, while representing a large part, 
nevertheless shares the field generally with Canadian companies, as is the case in 
the pulp and paper industry and_mining. 


Total British investments of $1,688,000,000 in Canada in 1946, including some 
investments held in the United Kingdom for owners living elsewhere, can be roughly 
divided into portfolio investments of $1,258,000,000, direct investments of 
$355, 000,000 and miscellaneous investments of $75,000,000. Most of the reduction 
in British investments in Canada “during the War occurred in portfolio holdings of 
securities, particularly of Canadian Government and Canadian National Railways 
issues. More than one-half of the portfolio investments still held in 1946 was made up 
of holdings of public issues of stock in Canadian companies with a book value of 
$730,000,000, the major part of which was made up of railway stock. Holdings of 
Canadian provincial, municipal and corporation bonds had an estimated par value 
of $539,000,000 in 1946, including some relatively small amounts of bonds included 
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in the direct investment group. A large part of the direct investments in branches 
and subsidiaries was concentrated in certain fields of business such as insurance, 
textiles and other consumer goods industries. 


5.—Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Types of 
Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1930, 1933, 1939, 1945 and 1946 


Type of Investment 1930 1933 1939 1945 19461 


Government Securities— 


WD GININIOM RE Reid Mplek os Serer eee we Nes 682-0 751-9 823-0 726-0 750-0 
IPTG VAN OIA Mew tarde SOR conc ace. pits, 592-3 571-7 536-0 619-0 594-0 
CACC ACN ee ee cits ys ecotie ee oles 431-5 394-4 344-0 312-0 267-0 
Totals, Government Securities....... 1,705-8 1,718-0 1, 703-0 1, 657-0 1,611-0 
Public Utilities— 
FPOIIWAV Sean sete nens fae cicins-o vei tines 2, 244-3 2,244-7 1, 870-6 1, 601-0 1, 583-0 
OPRORE Se eee Ee ak eee ca 633 +4 625-4 549-4 495-0 557-0 
Votals* Public Utilities sce. oe coh e oe 2,877-7 2,870-1 2,420-0 2,096-0 2,140-0 
IMIS UTAGOUTIND Ss ae aac rein roa cine wees oa 1,573-0 1, 421-6 1,445-2 1, 816-0 1, 890-0 
Miningsand smelting 3 i.siivev ade hee 8 334-1 338-5 329-1 400-0 386-0 
Merchandisinvee, ako ce es oo ces ees ct 202-9 191-5 189-3 227-0 238-0 
MINANCIaLANS GIoULLONS Lek oak settee s Ae es 542-9 479-6 472-7 546-0 577-0 
Wt ierienberprises os csitac dl etieanot cee. 82-4 75-2 69-0 69-0 69-0 
Migcellancois assets) ii... fe cae sls wie ve was 295-0 270-0 285-0 284-0 282-0 
Totals, Investment................ 7,613-8 7,364-5 6,913 -3 7,095-0 7,193-0 
WMISaT Ine dons ehecia bis kiss, sel cts oes 2,766-3 2, 682-8 2,475-9 1, 766-0 1, 688-0 
WinitedtStiiteset crt. ett costes eu cae 4,659-5 4,491-7 4,151-4 4,982-0 5, 152-0 
Other counties: ane: oon case ous: 188-0 190-0 286-0 347-0 353-0 


1 Subject to revision. 


6.—_Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Types of Invest- 


ment, Classified by Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1946! 


Nore.—Common and preference stocks are shown at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the 


issuing companies, bonds and debentures are valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted 
into Canadian dollars at the par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution se 


of Ownership 
Type of Investment i DET er NGL ore et Mima a ee ee Beker Ovenea 


Other Outside 


States? British? Countries Canada 
San 4 $000, 000 $000, 000 $7000, 000 $000, 000 
Government Securities— 
TAVLOS ete cere e c lseteeis ek prises Oecse siete 701 Nil 49 750 
PLO VANCIALE «Sete eee eet es was tea eee 554 37 3 594 
VETITICL DE ees tert ter WE Pee ere fe eects cto ais: suse siecas 183 78 6 267 
Totals, Government Securities........... 1,438 115 58 1,611 
Public Utilities— 
EL ELL WER WS Wer RoR Pane ietats ccreke acetate abr athieee beats one"3 717 795 78k 1, 583 
OH eles ee ee hyo Mins oa he IN SRC 8 nD A Te a 441 85 OL 557 
TotalssPublictU tilities:sysG ace ve aac selele 1,158 880 102 2,140 
OSI EY ATE gas Bs a) Ne ce a 1,549 295 46 1,890 
MSIE ANCL SIRE HING Of eee lists st cles fe ais sare na clele'sdaieie 311 56 19 386 
se Se) LAr Po b Fey eV See ees Nee ae Se Pe, 173 60 5 238 
Financial institutions.......... See Ss eA en Sn, A 321 202 54 577 
RT ARORC OD LOL PUISOS Schule etre Siehc © Sis elereusle ieee eerste 62 5 2 69 
NIRGPIINOOUIS ASSCUS. ca Bes roe nag eto 's eo lathiereeieee nis 140 75 67 282 
Totals, Investment, 2....5 5 tens nas anwes 5,152 1,688 353 7,193 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes some investments held in the United States and the United 
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Canadian Assets Abroad.—Canada’s external assets have changed greatly 
in size and composition in recent years. The total value, including holdings of 
gold and liquid reserves in foreign currencies, bas risen from $1,865,000,000 in 
1939 to $3,728,000,000 at the end of 1947. The principal factor in this increase 
has been the extension by the Canadian Government of loans and export credits 
to the United Kingdom and other countries. At the end of 1947, the total of 
Canadian Government credits outstanding was $1,816,000,000. Included in this 
total are about $368,000,000 outstanding on the 1942 loan to the United Kingdom, 
$963,000,000 drawn on the 1946 loan to the United Kingdom, $454,000,000 of 
post-war export credits and advances, and $31,000,000 of other credits outstanding. 
In addition, at the end of 1947, official liquid reserves aggregated about $511,000,000, 
including gold, official United States dollar balances, and sterling holdings of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. While these reserves, at that date, were still 
higher than at the end of 1989 they were considerably less than they were in 1945 
and 1946. In addition, Canada had subscribed in 1946 and 1947 to the capital 
of the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. By the end of - 
1947 subscriptions made by Canada to these institutions amounted to $65,000,000 
and $300,000,000, respectively. A small part of the subscription to the Bank was 
in the form of convertible exchange and $74,000,000 of the subscription to the Fund 
was in the form of gold. The remainder of both subscriptions was made in the 
form of demand notes of the Canadian Government or in Canadian funds. 


Besides the officially owned assets referred to above there were the privately 
owned investments in the form of foreign securities and property owned by Canadian 
companies and individuals. In 1939 these privately owned assets constituted 
most of the total value of Canadian assets abroad, whereas, since the end of the 
recent War they have amounted to only a minor part of the total chiefly because 
of the sharp rise in officially owned assets. Total privately owned investments 
abroad have declined in value since 1939 because of the liquidations of Canadian 
holdings of United States securities. Portfolio holdings of foreign securities owned 
in Canada have been reduced from $719,000,000 at the end of 1939 to $551,000,000 
at the end of 1946. This decline is less than the total sales of these securities by 
private investors during the period, as there was a considerable increase in the 
book value of holdings of United States stocks. Appreciable gains have occurred 
in the value of Canadian direct investments in businesses outside of Canada which 
had a value of $772,000,000 at the end of 1946 compared with $671,000,000 at 
the end of 1939. 


7.—Canadian Assets Abroad, 1930, 1939, 1945 and 1946 
Norr.—Excluding investments of insurance companies. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1930 1939 1945 - 19461 
Direct investments in businesses outside of Canada.-.......... 443 671 720 772 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities...........2+0e++csereees 842 719 621 551 
Government credits. t...more 31 31 707 1,362 
Net external assets of Canadian banks.............0...e2ece:- 180 2 2 2 
Official iquidireservestsce.. eccrine oe ee ee Bee eee 2 444 1,667 1,251 


Totals, Canadian Assets Abroad ................... 1,496 1,865 3,715 3,936 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Not available. 3 Includes holdings of gold which, at the end of 
1945, had a Canadian dollar value of $388,000,000 and in 1946, $536,000,000. 
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8.—Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad, as at Dec. 31, 1946! 
Nore.—Excluding investments of insurance companies, banks, Government credits and liquid reserves. 
Holdings of stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are 
shown at par values. Foreign currencies were converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


: ; Direct Portfolio Investments Total 

Location of Investment Invest- |—-——— Invest- 

ments Stocks Bonds Total ments 
Ane HOC: PL SOR StS cba cus arieh PES orodfacelet cans 486 260 83 343 829 
RIGS IME CONA Se motes coke el cee areeke. pe O0 25 26 51 111 
Other Hmipire countries.:....2.% dsm e- 64 7 11 18 "82 
Other foreign Countries... 0.3.5 ieee so 162 106 33 139 301 
TOERIS tooo cee cr orneates 772 398 153 551 1,323 


1 Subject to revision. 


The privately owned, Canadian investments abroad are chiefly in the United 
States, the total value of investments in that country at the end of 1946 being 
$829,000,000. At the same time investments in other foreign countries, chiefly in 
Latin America, were $301,000,000, while investments in the United Kingdom were 
$111,000,000, and in other Empire countries $82,000,000. These figures of invest- 
ments exclude the investments abroad of Canadian insurance companies and banks, 
as well as the official assets referred to above, and certain small amounts of mis- 
cellaneous investments which are difficult to evaluate. 


Section 3.—Corporation Profits 


Profits of Corporations, and Net Income to Stockholders 


Beginning with this edition of the Canada Year Book, this Section on corporate 
profits will consist of estimates covering all corporations, included in the statistics of 
National Income prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Figures for the 
years 1944, 1945 and 1946 are based on the reports ““Taxation Statistics” published in 
1946, 1947 and 1948 by the Taxation Division, Department of National Revenue. 
These reports cover practically all taxable corporations and the data required only 
minor changes to make them conform with the definitions used for national income 
estimates. For the years prior to 1944, estimates of corporate profits were made using 
data on tax collections and tax rates supplied by the Department of National 
Revenue. In the 1947 Year Book at pp. 1054-1059 statistics of Canadian corpora- 
tion profits were given for the years 1936-45. These statistics were taken from the 
statistical summary of the Bank of Canada and were based on the financial state- 
ments of 709 corporations. The change from a sample basis to complete coverage 
will give a more accurate indication of trends, besides showing aggregates applicable 
to the whole corporate sector. 


Because of the importance of the rate of taxation in determining the income 
available for dividends and surplus, a brief description of the changes during the 
war years 1939-45 is given here. More detailed information can be found in the 
reports ‘‘Taxation Statistics” referred to above. The corporation income tax rate 
which was 15 p.c. in 1938 and 1939 was raised to 18 p.c. in 1940, and remained 
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unchanged until Jan. 1, 1947, when it was increased to 30 p.c. From Jan. 1, 1940 
to Dec. 31, 1947, corporations were also subject to a tax on excess profits, details 
of which are as follows: 


Calendar Year Excess Profits Taz on Corporations 

ho) tea ae 12 p.c. of total profits or 75 p.c. of excess profits, whichever 
is greater. 

I RET. 5 eh gil oi 22 p.c. of total profits or 75 p.c. of excess profits, whichever 
is greater. 

1942 fee eee First six months—same tax rate as 1941. 

104 ee are Second six months—12 p.c. of total profits plus either 10 p.c. 
of total profits or 100 p.c. of excess profits, whichever is 
greater. 

TOSS yor ce es 12 p.c. of total profits plus either 10 p.c. of total profits or 
100 p.c. of excess profits, whichever is greater. 

py Ye ae er Unchanged from 1948. 

LOA) er ee ate Unchanged from 1943. , 

1946) jue acta as 22 p.c. of total profits plus 20 p.c. of excess profits; beginning 


this year ‘‘excess profits’ are defined as profits in excess 
of 1163 p.c. of standard profits. 


194 feces 15 p.c. of excess profits. 
1943) .5) eee ice No tax payable. 


Notre.—Refundable Portion—From July 1, 1942, to Dec. 31, 1945, those companies 
taxable at the 100 p.c. rate on excess profits were entitled toarefund of a portion of the 
taxes paid. The refundable portion is defined as 20 p.e. of all profits in excess of 1163 p.c. 
of standard profits. 


Corporation profits, before taxes and dividends, reached a wartime peak in 
1942, declined in 1948 and 1944, and then rose to all-time highs of $1,421,000,000 
in 1946 and $1,821,000,000 in 1947. From 1939 to 1947 the increase was 195 p.c. 
Because of the sharp increase in the rate of taxation after 1940, however, income 
after taxes showed a more moderate increase of 101 p.c. between 1939 and 1947. 
Taxes reached a peak in absolute amount in 1948 when $642,000,000 was collected 
out of total profits before taxes of $1,302,000,000. This figure of taxes collected 
does not include the refundable portion of excess profits tax. With the abolition 
of the excess profits tax on Jan. 1, 1948, the tax rate dropped to 30 p.c. of profits, 
considerably below the wartime peak, but double the 1938 rate of 15 p.c. 


Cash dividends paid to stockholders were maintained at a fairly moderate 
figure. It should be noted that the figure for dividends paid out does not include 
dividends paid to Canadian corporations, since intercorporate dividends cancel 
out for the corporate sector as a whole. 


Undistributed profits, that is, profits after taxes and dividends, reached a peak 
of $608,000,000 in 1947. This, together with $359,000,000 in depreciation charges 
gives a total of $967,000,000 available for replacement and expansion of plant and 
equipment, and for building up inventories. Comparable figures for 1944, 1945 
and 1946 were $691,000,000, $666,000,000 and $729,000,000, respectively. Companies 
were thus in a favourable financial position to undertake capital investment and 
inventory expansion as soon as conditions permitted. Unfortunately, investment 
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figures are not published separately for corporations, but data on Canadian gross 
home investment indicate that capital investment reached a record high in 1947, 
with a large part of this expansion being financed by corporation earnings. 


Analysis by Industries.—Most industries showed little change in net profits 
from 1944 to 1945, but there was a 15 p.c. increase in profits before taxes from 
1945 to 1946. The pulp and paper industry showed the largest absolute increase 
in profits, jumping from $74,000,000 in 1945 to $138,300,000 in 1946; while retail 
trade changed from $117,800,000 to $148,800,000 in the same two years. Only 
two groups—forestry and other mining—showed a loss in any of the three years 
for which dataareavailable. Of the relatively few industries which showed decreases 
from 1945 to 1946, the two most important were the gold mining industry and the 
transportation equipment industry. 


Net income after taxes shows much the same pattern as before taxes, although 
because of the drop in the 1946 tax rate, 1946 net income after taxes was 24 p.c. 
above that for 1945, as compared with 15 p.c. before taxes. 


9.—Profits, Taxes and Dividends of Canadian Corporations, 1938-47 


Nore.—Corporate profits before taxes include corporate taxable income, depletion charges and charit- 
able donations, and are adjusted for corporate losses, renegotiation of war contracts, and conversion to a 
calendar-year basis. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 19471 


1. Net profits of corporations?........ 477 618 814 | 1,124 | 1,317 | 1,802 | 1,221 | 1,240 | 1,421 | 1,821 


2. Income and excess profits tax 
(excluding refundable portion of 
the excess profits tax)............ 92 112 | 324 5150) 629 642 603 | 603 670 805 


Net profits after taxes............. 385 | 506 | 490 | 609-| 688] 660} 618 | 637} 751 | 1,016 


Cash dividends paid abroad and to |. 

persons in Canada, and charitable 

OLEAN Gt Ap Oa SSS OH Amo terre 254 |, -287, | 3818:| 13050) Sti 295.1 "284" |) 2507} 340 408 
Undistributed profits (including re- 

fundable portion of the excess 

DUDA CAR ee eee eee es ee ee 131 219 172 304 377 365 334 387 411 608 


1 Subject to revision. 2 National income estimate. See Table 16 for adjustment for taxable profits. 


—Corporation Profits, Before and After Taxes, by Industries, 1944-46 


Nore.—Figures are for the company fiscal years ended in the calendar years 1944, 1945 and 1946. Sources 
of information are the 1946, 1947 and 1948 reports ‘‘Taxation Statistics’’ published by the Taxation Division, 
Department of National Revenue, Ottawa. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


; Net Income Before Taxes Net Income After Taxes! 
tem —_----—- > || 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
PTE GUTO ce ee eee a fot eeeciey. 2-0 1-9 2-2 0-7 0-7 0-8 
ern eee eit a. se. Otek haat ow dates 2 hows 0-2 0-3 1-3 0-1 0-1 0-8 
OSes BIR AS PE Soles aa, (cnt ars teetale leo 008. 0:7 —0-2 3-1 - —1-1 1-2 
yn UG SSE SA eee ane 27-8 24-1 16-2 15-9 13-6 8-2 
POEORNOtAl MINING <7 ola oie z lasese's tino oes 41-1 45-9 54-0 23-9 25-3 28-7 
AAV AP STINITIV Cera anc. ths pivunieavem’s mar eter8ie + 0:3 6-6 9-4 —3:°3 3:0 4-7 
Ae OOG. DTOGUCTS..<5 occ 55 Ge ete se 16-6 16-8 14-5 8-0 8-4 8-2 
Vegetable.food products. ..............- 53-0 51-6 46-9 25-8 25-4 24-9 
PAGOHONG DEVETAZES... . ic. <cce seen sees. 40-3 53-5 69-5 17-5 21-9 32-2 
Bima Rapete (CU em ete oes hag. oie ares ia 6 cremate Sign os 11-4 12-3 11-6 6-2 6-4 6-6 


For footnote, see end of table, p, 1112. 
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10.—Corporation Profits, Before and After Taxes, by Industries, 1944-46—concluded 
(Millions of Dollars) 
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Net Income Before Taxes Net Income After Taxes! 
Item Se eed eee 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 

Textile and textile products............. 54-5 7-2 | yes 25-4 +| 27-1 35-7 
Wood and wood products............... 26-4 26-4 37-8 11-9 11-5 19-1 
Pulpand paper ge wc naa. oda eee 72-4 74-0 138-3 35-7 36°8 71-4 
Chemicals, paints, and drugs............ 50-5 50-5 57-1 24-0 24-4 29-9 
Petroleum ‘products RS TS a EES Aaa 41-7 38-1 41-5 24-8 24-0 26-5 
ESUD DER aise ere ne nero: By 7-6 11-8 12-4 3:5 5-7 6-5 
eather sy Peres Se sic WON nee See 9-8 9-3 12-8 4-6 4-5 6-5 
Non-metallic mineral PLOGUCTS... <tc 15-4 16-2 21-5 6-8 7:7 10-9 
Trontand steel productsy.... 206 seeenbiene 39-9 32-8 37-3 17-2 15-1 19-7 
Primary amon and steele. cease bila daene 24-4 2222 18-0 12-1 11-0 10-0 
Non-ferrous smelting and refining, and 

DLO CUCES Erte ete: ener ee ieee 30-1 26-6 27-8 15-4 14-1 15-4 
Mac binerviat sto etc wats eee 67-4 55-4 61-1 29-5 25-4 30-1 
Transportation equipment except autos. . 37-2 35-5 20-2 13-2 13-7 9-0 
ANLOMODMES t.a5s yar ike Ge Be ce 30-4 16-8 10-2 12-7 8-8 5-3 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.... 11-9 12-8 15-1 5-1 5-3 732 
Construction: (ate ce ee eee oe ee 10-3 7:6 11-4 4-3 3-1 O-2 
Heat, liehtand power. sence ee 36:5 34-7 35-7 20-5 18-8 20-2 
Transportation, communication and 
ie StOLagee. c, cnetun ene eeta ee eee 113-5 107-1 89-6 58-4 52-7 47-8 
Other public utilities ere ae ae eee 1-8 2-5 3-0 0:8 1-1 1-6 
Wholesaletradets.t). ch meer snes 84-1 89-4 119-9 37-2 39-0 60-6 
Retarlitrade sr oka ee eaten ele el eee Pe LOS 117-8 148-8 43-3 48-2 66-6 
DCL VICES fu pie iorncts cette Eon eee 26-7 80-4 38-0 12-1 14-2 19-7 
Chartered banks and insurance companies 26-7 27-1 28-8 13-0 12-8 13-5 
Other financial institutions.............. 43-5 45-5 51-6 25-4 26:3 31-1 
Companies not classified................ 0-2 0-4 0:3 0-1 0-2: 0-1 

Total Profits—All Corporations....... 1,158-1 1,161-0 1,334-7 551-8 555-2 685-9 
Adjustment to National Income Es- 

Diner be2s jel asta aa eee ee eee ee 62-9 79-0 86°3 66-2 81-8 65-1 
Total Profits—National Income Es- 

CIM Aber eee OS hea one eer 1,221-0 1,240-0 1,421-0 618-0 637-0 751-0 


1 Refundable excess profits taxes of $68,600,000 in 1944, $67,500,000 in 1945 and $17, 800,000 in 1946 were 
not included in taxes deducted. 2 Total profits of all Corporations, as presented in Table 9 differ 
from the total of all corporations as shown here since for National Income purposes charitable donations 
and depletion charges are added back to profits, and adjustments are made for renegotiation of war contracts, 
and conversion to a calendar-year basis. 


Section 4.—Estimates of National Wealth 


Owing to the abnormal economic conditions that have prevailed over the past 
fifteen-year period, no official estimate for national wealth has been made since that 
of 1933 which measured economic conditions at the lowest point of the pre-war 
depression. It is not considered desirable to establish another basis of national 
‘wealth until conditions have become normal. A short summary of the position _ 
is given at pp. 795-796 of the 1942 Year Book. 
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A dominant element conditioning Canada’s econcmic development since the 
end of the Second World War has been the transfer of about one-half the human 
and physical resources of the country from a wartime to peacetime basis. The 


progress made has been recorded in the Year Books published from 1944 to 1947 


in Chapters entitled ‘‘Post-War Reconstruction and the Rehabilitation of Ex-service 
Personnel,” and later ‘‘Post-War Reconstruction”. The transfer of resources to 
peacetime use is now largely an accomplished fact. It is proposed to review this 
post-war reconstruction effort for the last time in this Year Book in the Sections 
that follow. 


Section 1.—The Federal Program of Reconstruction 


The abnormal, temporary phenomena that have characterized the past few 
years as a “reconstruction” period are (1) re-employment of war veterans and war 
workers in peacetime pursuits; (2) reconversion of plant and equipment to peace- 
time use; (3) liquidation of the war production program; and (4) relaxation and 
abolition of wartime controls. Although almost all Departments of the Federal 
Government have participated in the reconstruction program, the agencies most 
concerned have been the Department of Reconstruction and Supply (see Subsection 
2, pp. 1114-1115), Department of Veterans Affairs, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and the National Employment Service (Chapters XXIX, XXII and XVIII 
describe the work of these last Departments). 


Subsection 1.—Planning for Reconstruction 


The transfer of manpower and industrial resources from a wartime to a peace- 
time basis was carried through successfully, partly because the economic environ- 
ment was favourable, and partly because the task was thoroughly planned and the 
facilities needed to execute it were provided. The Federal, Provincial and Municipal 
Governments, and industry and labour made plans to cope with their respective 
reconstruction problems and contributed suggestions to Dominion agencies engaged 
in planning to enable the separate schemes to be co-ordinated within the national 
framework (see Section 2). 


* Prepared by the Economie Research and Development Branch, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. 
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Federal Government planning for the post-war transition period began with the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1939 and was continued throughout the war period by the 
Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and Re-establishment, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy, the Advisory Committee on Demobilization and Re- 
establishment and the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. The Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction had a full-time secretariat and sub-committees for 
agricultural policy, conservation and development of natural resources, post-war 
reconstruction, housing and community planning, post-war employment oppor- 
tunities, and special post-war problems of women. The House of Commons 
established a Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment and the Senate 
a Committee on Economic and Re-establishment and Social Security. 


The Federal Government program for reconstruction was set out in the White 
Paper on Employment and Income in April, 1945, and re-stated in more concrete 
terms in Proposals of the Government of Canada prepared for the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction which met in August, 1945. 


The fiscal arrangements proposed by the Federal Government to implement 
the program were not acceptable to the Provincial Governments and the Conference 
adjourned in April, 1946, sene die. The failure of the Conference to reach over-all 
agreement delayed the implementation of certain proposals, such as those, dealing 
with joint action on social security matters and public investment programs. 


Subsection 2.—The Department of Reconstruction and Supply 


The Department of Reconstruction and Supply has been responsible for co- 
ordinating.the action of government departments and agencies to ensure a quick 
and smooth transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy. The Department 
was created in December, 1945, by a merger of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, established in April, 1940, and the Department of Reconstruction, estab- 
lished in June, 1944. The functions of the Department have been twofold: firstly, 
to liquidate the Government’s commitments arising out of, and following the 
conclusion of, the War and, secondly, to assist in formulating plans designed to 
maintain a high level of employment and income in Canada in the transition period 
and the years to follow. 


However, as the reconstruction of the economy on a peacetime basis neared 
completion and emphasis shifted toward further economic development on a 
continuing basis, a number of functions developed by the Department were trans- 
ferred to other agencies. Of the specialized organizations for which the Department 
has been responsible, a number, as indicated below, are now under other departments 
or agencies. 


The Research and Development Branch.—This Branch, which was transferred 
to the National Research Council early in 1947, developed a technical information 
service to make available to industry the results of government and other research, 
encouraged research not undertaken by government departments, and aided in 
the development of means of measuring, and appraising the significance of, research 
expenditures in Canada (see Chapter IX, p. 334). 


The Air Development Branch.—The Air Development Branch which was 
transferred to the Bureau of Transport Economics of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, was responsible for initiating a nation-wide survey of the extent 
of inter-community travel between important Canadian cities. 
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In December, 1948, there took place a major readjustment of the Department’s 
functions. Responsibility for the Economic Research Branch, Crown companies 
other than Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and the remaining com- 
modity controls (steel, timber, building priorities) was transferred to the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. The Department of Reconstruction and Supply retained 
the Public Projects Branch and Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and 
took over administration of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau from the 
Department of Trade and Commerce and of the National Film Board from the 
Department of National Revenue. The change allowed the Department to con- 
centrate attention to a greater extent on the Federal construction and housing 
programs, including the housing projects of the Armed Services. 


The Public Projects Branch.—The Public Projects Branch which remained 
under the Department of Reconstruction and Supply, implements the Federal 
Government’s public investment policy, being concerned with the screening of 
construction projects proposed for inclusion in Federal Estimates, the approval of 
projects brought under the special projects vote, and the assembly of a “‘shelf”’ 
of postponable but fully planned public projects. This Branch in 1947 absorbed 
the Resources Development Branch, charged with formulating ,policies for the 
development of natural resources. 


Upon assuming control of commodity controls, the Department of Trade and 
Commerce set up a Commodities Branch to administer the timber control and 
building priorities, as well as the Export and Import Divisions, the Export Permit 
Branch and the Transportation and Communications Division. The newly trans- 
ferred Economic Research Branch was incorporated with the Industrial Develop- 
ment Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce to form the Economic 
Research and Development Branch. Its functions as an economic intelligence 
unit were integrated more closely with the foreign trade intelligence work of this 
Department to aid in the provision of a continuing review of both domestic and 
external developments affecting the country’s economic welfare.” 


Subsection 3.—Re-employment of War Veterans and War Workers 


Peak civilian war employment was reached in the autumn of 1943 when an 
estimated 1,400,000 out of about 4,300,000 workers were engaged on war work. 
Peak Armed Forces strength was reached a year later with about 780,000 men and 
women in uniform. The contraction of war employment was practically completed 
by the spring of 1946 and, by the énd of the year, the Armed Forces were reduced 
to 43,000 members, approximately a peacetime footing. Despite the high rate 
of release, unemployment, as reflected by the number of unplaced applicants regis- 
tered with the National Employment Service, did not rise above 270,000 or about 
4 p.c. of the working force. The maximum number of unplaced war veterans of the 
Second World War was reached in March, 1946, at 72,500, a large proportion of 
whom had been registered at the Employment Service less than 15 days. This 
represented less than 15 p.c. of all veterans discharged in the preceding year. 


The National Employment Service was the principal agency engaged in placing 
war veterans and war workers in employment. Many, however, found jobs on 
their own in the strong labour market that then existed, while a considerable propor- 
tion of war workers were transferred to peacetime work without change of jobs when 
the firms with which they were employed were converted to peacetime production. 


* Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook, 1948; Private and Public Investment in Canada, Mid-Year 
Sti eda id and Production of Basic and Building Materials in Canada, Outlook, 1948, are publications of this 
ranch, 
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The rehabilitation of war veterans, apart from placement in employment, 
was handled by the Department of Veterans Affairs. The war veteran was entitled 
to a clothing allowance, rehabilitation grant, war service gratuity, supplementary 
gratuity for service outside the: Western Hemisphere, a re-establishment credit or, 
alternatively, to assistance in obtaining vocational or university training or to set 
himself up in agriculture or commercial fishing. The veteran was also entitled to 
re-instatement in the job he was in at the time he joined the Armed Forces; to an 
out-of-work allowance until he obtained a job; and, after 15 weeks of continuous 
civilian employment, he became entitled to unemployment insurance assistance 
based on the period of his Service. Veterans attempting to establish themselves 
in business on their own were entitled to an “awaiting returns” allowance if 
encountering difficulty in supporting themselves. Extensive medical and rehabili- 
tation services were also provided for veterans whose employability has been 
affected by their war service. (See Chapter X XIX.) 

The rehabilitation of war veterans into civilian life was carried through smoothly 
and with little friction. Among the reasons for this were: the spreading of demo- 
bilization over a longer period of time than after the First World War; the provision 
of assistance on a generous and comprehensive scale and with emphasis on rehabili- 
tation; extensive consultative facilities (through the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and the Employment Service) to deal with the veteran’s problems on an 
individual basis; and a prolonged period of high employment during which the 
veteran had time to consolidate his position as a civilian. It should also be noted 
that, owing to improved standards of education as well as to technical training 
while in the Services, veterans generally were more skilled than the veterans of the 
First World War, which improved their opportunities for employment. 


Subsection 4.—Reconversion of Plant and Equipment 


‘During the course of the War approximately 14,000 companies and individuals 
entered into prime contracts with the Department of Munitions and Supply to 
provide war supplies, 13,000 of these to provide general stores and 1,400 to provide 
technical stores. Many of these contractors, in turn, entered into sub-contracts 
with others to supply materials or parts needed to execute contracts. In a number 
of cases, and particularly with respect to technical stores, it was necessary to install 
additional equipment and to make changes in production methods to execute 
contracts or sub-contracts. In the process, many plants almost completely aban- 
doned their civilian production. In addition, a number of the largest plants in 
operation in Canada when the War ended had been built specifically to make war 
goods. 

Most of the companies extensively engaged in war production had plans fully 
prepared for industrial reconversion. Sample surveys conducted by the Department 
of Reconstruction and Supply indicate that one-half of the reconversion work was 
completed by March, 1946, and all but a small percentage by the middle of 1947.* 


Subsection 5.—Liquidation of the War Production Program 


The liquidation of the war production program involved: (1) cancellation and 
settlement of incompleted war contracts, (2) the renegotiation of some contracts, 
(3) the disposal of Government-owned war material and stores and of plant and 
equipment in excess of peacetime need, and (4) the winding-up or reconstituting 
of Crown Companies established during the War. 


; * Results of the most comprehensive survey were published in Reconversion, Modernization and Expansion, 
Progress of Programs in Selected Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1945-1947, Economic Research Branch, 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 
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Cancellation and Renegotiation of Contracts.—Provision was made during 
the war years for the speedy termination of incompleted war contracts when the 
War ended, and for interim or partial payments pending final settlement of claims 
on the completed parts of the contracts. War contracts cancelled in the closing 
phases of the War and immediately thereafter involved $2,500,000,000. By the 
end of 1948, the Contracts Settlement Board of the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply had received over 3,250 termination-of-contract claims for more than 
$300,000,000 from prime contractors and had approved them for settlement with 
disallowances of $10,000,000. 


Whenever it was considered that a contractor had made profits on his war 
contracts, as a group, in excess of a fair and reasonable rate, the Government had 
the power, through the Financial Adviser of the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply, to renegotiate the terms of the contracts. Renegotiation reduced the 
amount paid out on war contracts by over $475,000,000. 


Surplus Assets.—When the War ended, the Government had on hand much 
material procured for war purposes that immediately became surplus but had 
definite peacetime value. ‘This included such things as food, clothing, barrack- 
room stores, trucks, aeroplanes, watercraft, military establishments and some 
$700,000,000 worth of Crown-owned war plants, machinery and equipment. Part 
of the surplus material was in Canada and part in theatres of war. 


Power to dispose of these surpluses was exercised by the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply and later by the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply. A Crown 
Assets Allocation Committee laid down disposal policy, the Director-General of 
War Surplus cleared war plants, and the War Assets Corporation directed details of 
disposal. By the end of 1948, the Federal Government had realized $450,000,000 
from disposal of surplus goods. 


One of the most important features of the disposal program was the making 
available to industry of the industrial plants formerly occupied by Crown Companies. 
This involved the disposal of the 33,500,000 sq. ft. of floor space in 170 Crown plants 
and plant extensions.. By Jan. 1, 1949, 45 p.c. had been wholly or partly sold; 
4 p.c. leased; 4 p.c. subdivided for multiple-tenancy by small businesses; 34 p.c. 
was retained permanently by the Government; | p.c. was being used by War Assets 
Corporation for storage, some part of which would be retained permanently by the 
Government; 1 p.c. was up for sale or other disposal; and 11 p.c. had been dismantled. * 


Dissolution of Crown Companies.—Related to some extent to the disposal 
of Crown plants was the winding up or reconstituting on a peacetime basis of a 
number of Crown Companies, some engaged in production and others in procure- 
ment. All but three of these Companies operated under the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 

Twenty-three of these Crown Companies have been wound up and their 
charters surrenderéd. (For a list of the Companies referred to, see the 1947 edition 
of the Year Book, pp. 1107-1108.) Certain continuing rights and obligations of 
Wartime Oils, Limited, have been handed over to the Department of Mines and 
Resources, and two other Companies—Aero Timber Products, Limited, and War 
Supplies, .Limited—are inactive but have not yet surrendered their charters. 
Companies that were absorbed into other Crown Companies were: Fairmont 


“+ See Disposal ‘and Peace-Time Use of Crown Plant Buildings, Economic Research Branch, Department 
of Reeonstruction and Supply: 
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Company Limited (later Polymer Sales and Service, Limited), absorbed by Polymer 
Corporation for the purpose of settling liabilities; Veterans Housing (Ottawa), 
Limited, and Veterans Housing (Toronto) Limited, absorbed by Wartime Housing, 
Limited, which, in turn, was absorbed by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Crown Companies established during the War whose work is not yet completed 
are: Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation (formerly the Wartime Food Cor- 
poration) and Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, both associated 
companies of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board; the Malton Water Company, 
which leased its rights to a private company with option to purchase; the War 
Assets Corporation; and the Park Steamship Company, Limited, which was con- 
tinued as a ship-selling agency for War Assets Corporation. Several other Crown 
Companies established during the war years that will continue to function on a 
peacetime basis are mentioned in the Introduction at p. xxxii. 


Subsection 6.—Decontrol of the Economy 


When the War ended, strong inflationary forces were latent in the national 
economy. The experience of previous wars, and particularly of the First World War, 
was that inflationary effects and other maladjustments in the economy had their — 
most disrupting influence after rather than during hostilities. The principle 
adopted by the Government, therefore, was to retain the system of controls and 
utilize it to redirect resources to civilian production and to hold inflationary pressures 
in check in order not to disrupt the prices mechanism too severely. As early as 
the situation warranted, however, specific controls were to be dropped. 


The extraordinary powers to continue controls were based, in the first instance, 
on the War Measures Act, then on annual Emergency Transitional Powers Acts. 
Every Department of the Government has had a hand in the decontrol program. 
The problems of decontrol were not easy to solve. Not only was there the problem 
of timing the relaxation of a control with due regard to demand and supply con- 
siderations, but the additional problem of minimizing secondary effects. Most 
controls had been designed, in part, to complement and to be complemented by 
other controls, thereby obtaining as comprehensive a coverage as possible. In 
dismantling the structure the sequence in which controls were relaxed and dropped 
had to be considered lest the whole structure collapse. This decontrol program is 
referred to in detail in Chapter XXII. Its principal parts were as follows:— 


Prices and Production and Import Subsidies.—By November, 1947, 
only a small range of items were still under price control, the most important being 
residential rents. A number of food products were subsequently brought under 
control again as their prices showed a marked tendency to rise following the imposing 
of austerity measures. The last of the subsidies paid for’ price control purposes 
were discontinued in August, 1948. 7 


Food Rationing and Restrictions on Consumer Credits.—The relaxation 
and discontinuance of ration controls over foods that were scarce in relation to 
domestic and overseas demand began in 1946 and was completed in November, 1947; 
restrictions on consumer credits were discontinued in January, 1947. 


Allocation Controls.—The relaxation of controls over the production and 
distribution of raw materials, fuels and finished goods started before the War ended 
and proceeded throughout 1946 and the first part of 1947. At the end of 1948, 
however, it was still found advisable to retain allocation controls over steel, 
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timber and building materials, to use priorities to ensure an adequate supply of 
building materials to priority projects, and to maintain an “equitable distribution” 
policy on many types of consumer goods to ensure established firms of a fair share 
of production. 


Export, Import and Foreign Exchange Controls.—There was a progressive 
relaxation of these controls after the War ended. However, in the face of the 
high level of economic activity in Canada and the deterioration of economic con- 
ditions in most parts of the world, the system of controls has been retained to 
protect Canada’s position in the field of international trade. These controls are 
now exercised under special legislation—the Export and Import Permits Act 
(11 Geo. VI, c. 17) and the Foreign Exchange Control Act (10 Geo. VI, c. 53). 
The War Exchange Conservation Act, 1940, was allowed to lapse at the end of 1947. 


‘Labour Controls.—Wage controls were dropped in November, 1946, the last 
of the controls over employment in April, 1947, while wartime labour-management 
regulations were allowed to lapse in May, 1947, in so far as they applied to labour 
relations falling within provincial jurisdiction. 


The object of the Government—a gradual and orderly relaxation of wartime 
controls so as to assist the national economy to make the transition to a peacetime 
basis without undue dislocation—was attained. One hope in timing the rate of 
decontrol was that the international price level would have reached an initial 
stability before the major part of the controls were dropped, thereby avoiding the 
economic problems of adjustment to falling prices. This hope was not realized 
and there was a marked rise in domestic prices throughout 1947 and 1948 to record 
heights. 


Section 2.—Provincial Programs of Reconstruction 


All Provincial Governments undertook post-war reconstruction planning 
during the war years, the results of which have been evident in new administrative 
agencies to foster economic, social and cultural development as well as to furnish 
greater facilities to assist industry and to provide for the welfare of the people. 


The scope of provincial planning was broadly based. Although the emphasis 
varied with regional circumstances, planning included resource development, 
the problems of industry and trade, social welfare, and public finance. Attention 
was given to the need to conserve, and sometimes to reclaim land, forest, mine 
and fish resources and to ways of providing for their more orderly utilization. Ways 
and means of coping with the problems of the primary industries, and particularly 
of the farming and fishing communities, were explored and recommendations were 
made on such subjects as land use, soil erosion, flood control, irrigation, reforestation, 
land settlement, market possibilities, and trade and price practices. Potential fields 
for the growth of secondary industries through the availability of raw materials and 
power, new production techniques and processes for expanding domestic and foreign 
markets were considered as were also the possibilities of increasing tourist trade. As 
an aid to the growth of primary and secondary industries, most provincial planning 
bodies gave consideration to such matters as rural electrification, more and better 
transportation facilities, means of supplementing existing credit facilities and the 
need for better research and development facilities. In the field of social services, 
- the more important subjects considered were education (provision of both schools 
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and teaching staffs), housing and community planning, and public health and 
welfare. Finally, Dominion-Provincial relations were widely considered with 
particular reference to the ability of provincial and municipal authorities to finance 
extensive reconstruction programs. 


Subsection 1.—Recent Planning for Reconstruction 


Before hostilities ended most Provincial Governments had set up general 
planning, administrative planning, and technical inquiry committees to deal with 
reconstruction problems. A short résumé by provinces follows:— 


Prince Edward .Island.—A Provincial Advisory Reconstruction Committee 
composed of representatives of the Government and of private interests was 
appointed in 1944. Sub-committees were appointed under the direction of the 
Advisory Committee to carry on much of the work. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia’s planning was directed by a Cabinet Committee 
on Rehabilitation. A Royal Commission on Provincial Development and Reha- 
bilitation undertook a general survey of post-war problems, while a committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Agriculture and the Nova Scotia Economic Council supple- 
mented its work in more technical fields. 


New Brunswick.—A Committee on Reconstruction composed of repre- 
sentatives of Government and private interests was set up in the Province during 
the war years. Much of the work of this Committee wa; carried on through sub- 
committees. 


Quebec.—Both the Legislative Council and an Economic Advisory Board of 
Government and private representatives studied reconstruction problems in Quebec, 
while detailed planning of post-war programs was undertaken by government 
departments. 


Ontario.—Reconstruction planning in Ontario was undertaken by a number of 
committees, with co-ordination, direction and review provided by an Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Conservation and Rehabilitation. Agricultural problems were 
considered by a Committee on Agricultural Policy and an Agricultural Enquiry 
Commission, with the latter finally absorbing the work of the former. A Royal 
Ontario Mining Commission investigated and reported on the problems of the 
mining industry. A Social Security and Rehabilitation Committee undertook 
consideration of more general reconstruction problems. Its work was taken over 
by the Department of Planning and Development. 


Manitoba.—In Manitoba, a Special Select Committee of the Legislature and a. 


Post-War Reconstruction Committee (all Provincial Deputy Ministers) were con- 
cerned with broad general planning, and an Advisory Committee on Co-ordination of 
Post-War Planning gave leadership to and enlisted the co-operation of citizen groups 
in post-war planning. A sub-committee of the Cabinet exercised powers of review 
and decision on reconstruction plans. Committees of a semi-technical character 
were the Manitoba Electrification Enquiry Commission, the Joint Universities 
Studies Group (from Universities of Manitoba and of Minnesota, U.S.A.), both 
private agencies, and the Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation Training. 
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Saskatchewan.—In the Province of Saskatchewan representatives of Govern- 
ment and of private interests formed a Reconstruction Council in October, 1943, 
to deal with reconstruction problems. The Council appointed sub-committees 
to carry on much of the work. 


Alberta.—Alberta’s general planning was undertaken by a Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee, composed of Government and private representatives, and 
received technical assistance from the Research Council of Alberta. A Post-War 
Survey Management Committee undertook a broad economic survey of the Province 
to ascertain post-war production facilities and consumer demand. The Department 
of Public Works also had a Veterans’ Welfare and Advisory Committee to assist 
ex-service men. 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia, the legislature participated in 
post-war planning through a Post-War Rehabilitation Council, while Government 
planning was handled by an Inter-Departmental Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Development. 


Subsection 2.—Implementation of Plans 


Provincial reconstruction plans of an economic nature formulated during the 
war period have been implemented only in part as yet. Many short-term projects 
have been postponed or carried through more slowly than expected because shortages 
of manpower, materials and equipment have made it difficult or inadvisable to 
expedite them. ‘The execution of some of the more ambitious long-range economic 
plans has been affected by the inability of Provincial and Federal Governments to 
reach a general agreement on Dominion-Provincial relations. This consideration 
has also resulted in modifications of plans in the social and public welfare fields. 


What may prove to be one of the most significant developments of the recon- 
struction studies undertaken in the war period has been the emergence of provincial 
agencies the primary function of which is economic planning and co-ordination of 
planning at the policy level. Among these agencies can be included the Department 
of Dominion-Provincial Relations in Manitoba; the Department of Federal and 
Municipal Relations in New Brunswick; the Department of Reconstruction in 
Prince Edward Island; the Saskatchewan Economic and Advisory Board, composed 
of certain provincial Ministers assisted by a secretariat; and the Bureau of Recon- 
struction under a committee of the British Columbia Executive Council, which is 
assisted by an Inter-Departmental Committee on Industrial Development. The 
Ontario Department of Planning and Development and the Alberta Department 
of Economic Affairs perform a similar policy-formulation function but their duties 
also involve important administrative work. 


Accompanying the above development, the administrative organizations of 
Provincial Governments have been expanded to permit greater attention to the 
encouragement of secondary industry (Subsection 3 below) and the provision of 
social welfare facilities and assistance (Subsection 4). Less marked but never- 
theless evident, has been the extension of Provincial Government services for the 
primary industries (Subsection 5). 


Subsection 3.—Assistance to Secondary Industries 


Three provinces established departments to deal with problems of the secondary 
industries in the mid-1930’s. These, under their present names, were the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce in Quebec, the Department of Industries and Labour 
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in Alberta, and the Department of Trade and Industries in British Columbia. Nova 
Scotia started a Department of Trade and Industry shortly before the War. In . 
Manitoba, the Industrial Development Board, a private organization supported 
in part by public funds, encouraged industrial expansion. 


During and since the War, the following Provincial Government agencies have 
been established to deal with problems of secondary industries: the Department of 
Industry and Reconstruction in New Brunswick; the Department of Planning 
and Development (and less directly the Bureau of Statistics and Research of the 
Provincial Treasurer’s Office) in Ontario; the Bureau of Industry and Commerce of 
the Department of Mines and Natural Resources in Manitoba (with legislative 
authority on the statute books providing for a Department of Industry and Com- 
merce); the Department of Natural Resources and Industrial Development and 
the Department of Reconstruction and Rehabilitation in Saskatchewan. In addi- 
tion to the continuing pre-war Department of Industries and Labour, Alberta 
has established a Department of Economic Affairs which concerns itself with certain 
industrial problems, with cultural and social welfare developments and with broad 
general planning. Only one province, Prince Edward Island, has not established 
an agency for dealing with the problems of secondary industry, but the Province’s 
Department of Reconstruction has undertaken to encourage industrial development. 


Although the work of the Departments mentioned above varies from province 
to province, their primary functions are twofold: to help create an environment 
favourable for economic development and the growth of secondary industries, and 
to provide assistance to industry in coping with specific problems. 


Assistance to industry usually takes the form of advice on economic and 
industrial matters, and advice or assistance with engineering problems. Some 
Provincial Departments have also helped industry in procuring materials and 
finding markets, while four provinces make provision for financial assistance to 
industry in the form of loans or bond guarantees. These provinces are Nova 
Scotia; Saskatchewan, through a Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Fund; Alberta, 
under the Industrial Corporation Act and Provincial Industries Development Act; 
and British: Columbia through an Industrial Development Fund. It should also 
be noted that a number of provinces have made greater provision for financial 
assistance to primary industries, particularly fishing, since the end of the War. 


The encouragement of economic development and the growth of the secondary 
industries takes such forms as the collecting of statistical and factual information, 
the making of economic and industrial surveys, exploring the possibility of greater 
utilization of natural resources and greater processing of primary products, investi- 
gating the applicability of new industrial techniques and processes by provincial 
industry, and efforts to expand domestic and foreign markets. 


Among the economic and industrial surveys undertaken by provinces since the 
end of the War are comprehensive economic and industrial surveys on a provincial 
basis being made by Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta; regional surveys undertaken 
in British Columbia; the mineral resources survey and directory of information on 
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manufacturing industries made by Nova Scotia; the watershed surveys made by 
Ontario; and the economic, sanitation and ground-level survey of the area adjacent 
to Charlottetown made by Prince Edward Island. 


Provincial assistance to research has been increased as a result of greater 
interest of the provinces in the ways and means of making a more effective utilization 
of their resources. Before the War, only Ontario and Alberta had independent 
scientific research councils and Nova Scotia had an economic research council. 
Ontario’s Research Foundation, which is concerned primarily with applied research, 
is now complemented by the Ontario Research Council, while British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia have set up research councils, with the council of the latter Province 
combining with scientific research the economic research formerly undertaken by 
the Province’s Economic Research Council. New Brunswick has reconstituted 
its Forest Operations Commission with wider terms of reference as the Natural 
Resources Development Board. Saskatchewan’s Department of Reconstruction 
and Rehabilitation has established an investigational laboratory. 


To encourage industries to locate within their borders and to help find markets 
for each province’s own products, all provinces carry on a certain amount of promo- 
tional work. This work is frequently associated with the promotion of tourist 
trade. All provinces had agencies responsible for publicity work and the encourage- 
ment of tourist travel before the War. Certain significant administrative changes 
have been made since the end of the War: Ontario has raised its Bureau of 
Travel and Publicity to the status of a Department; Manitoba’s Department of 
Mines and Natural Resources has added a Bureau of Travel and Publicity to work 
closely with the Bureau of Industry and Commerce; Nova Scotia has transferred its 
Bureau of Information from the Department of Highways and Public Works to 
the Department of Trade and Industry, which was known for several years prior 
to 1948 as the Department of Industries and Publicity; Alberta’s Publicity and 
Travel Bureau has been transferred from the Department of Trade and Industry to 
the Department of Economic Affairs. In 1948, resident representatives were being 
maintained by Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia in the United Kingdom, 
and Alberta was contemplating a similar move. Representatives were also placed 
in Ottawa by Quebec and Alberta; in Toronto by Alberta; and in New York, 
U.S.A., by Quebec. 


As part of their interest in the encouragement of industry, all the provinces 
have given increased attention to the extension of electric power facilities, particu- 
larly to smaller urban centres and rural areas. Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Alberta and British Columbia made legislative provision during the war years 
for power commissions to produce and distribute electric energy. ‘The other five 
provinces have commissions which pre-date the War. Quebec created a Department 
of Hydraulic Resources; the Commissioner of the New Brunswick Electric Power 
Commission became a member of the Province’s Executive Council, and Saskat- 
chewan and Quebec established committees on rural electrification. 
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Subsection 4.—Developments in the Welfare Field 

As a result of experiences in the pre-war depression period, wartime planning 
for increased "social security, and the immediate need to help provide assistance 
in rehabilitating war veterans and war workers in civilian employment, there 
has been a notable increase in services provided in the social welfare and labour 
fields. As the amount of service provided has increased, Provincial Govern- 
ment agencies have been re-grouped with the result that health, social welfare and 
labour problems are now more widely recognized as of departmental importance. 


Since the beginning of the War, four provinces have created new departments 
in the welfare field and three others have reconstituted departments so as to establish 
a separate welfare department. The newly created departments are: Nova Scotia’s 
Department of Public Welfare; Quebec’s Department of Social Welfare and Youth; 
Alberta’s Department of Public Welfare; and British Columbia’s Department of 
Health and Welfare (and a Public Health Insurance Commission). The changes in 
the other three provinces include: the replacing of the Department of Education and 
Public Health of the Province of Prince Edward Island by the Departments of 
Health and Welfare and of Education; the replacing of the Department of Health 
and Labour of New Brunswick by the Department of Health and Social Services, 
and the Department of Labour; and the reconstituting in Saskatchewan of the 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare of the Department of Municipal Affairs, to 
establish the Department of Social Welfare and the Department of Labour. 


In addition to the departmental changes in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
which give greater departmental recognition to labour problems, Manitoba also 
replaced its Department of Public Works and Labour by the Department of Public 
Works and the Department of Labour, while Alberta re-named its Department of 
Trade and Industry in 1948 as the Department of Industries and Labour. 


An important secondary development in the social welfare field during and 
since the end of the War has been increased provision for community planning. 
All provinces, except Quebec, now have legislation covering this field. Powers 
under the legislation are vested in Municipal Affairs Departments in Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, in the Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment in Ontario, the Municipal Commissioner in Manitoba, the Department of 
Public Works in Alberta, and Provincial Planning Boards in Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick. Alberta also has a Provincial Planning Board. All 
provinces, except Nova Scotia, have a governmental agency to provide assistance 
to municipalities in handling their community planning problems, and Nova Scotia 
discharges this function through its Planning Board. Prince Edward Island and 
Manitoba make grants to municipalities to assist them with their planning. Nearly 
all cities of over 30,000 population and about one-half of the cities of 5,000 to 30,000 
population now have planning commissions. 


Subsection 5.—Assistance to Primary Industries 


The emergence of Provincial Government departments concerned primarily 
with assisting secondary industry is being paralleled by a more functional organi- 
zation of departments concerned with the primary industries. This type of organi- 
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zation existed before the War to the extent that every province had a department 
concerned. primarily with agricultural problems. Now the forestry, fishing and 
mining industries are receiving clearer recognition in the organization of depart- 
ments. Among the changes that have helped to bring this about are: New Bruns- 
wick included a Division of Fisheries in its Department of Industries and Recon- 
struction; Quebec separated Game and Fisheries from Lands and Forests and 
incorporated with it the Maritime Fisheries Bureau of the Department of Mines 
to form a new Department of Game and Fisheries; Alberta transferred its Fish 
and Game Commission and Fisheries Division from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Department of Lands and Mines, and established a Natural Gas Utilities 
Board and coal marketing agency in the latter Department; and British Columbia 
raised its Forestry Bureau of the Department of Lands to divisional status and 
re-named the Department Lands and Forests. Other changes have also been made 
to provide additional or better service to the primary industries. Ontario and 
New Brunswick added bureaus to their Departments of Agriculture to deal with 
problems of credit unions and co-operatives, while Saskatchewan established a 
Department of Co-operatives and Co-operative Development. Nova Scotia 
established a Dairy Division in its Department of Agriculture. Quebec established 
a Dairy Industry Commission and a Farm Credit Office. 
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Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


By Mar. 31, 1948, Canada’s Department of National Defence had achieved a 
substantial degree of post-war consolidation. The task of repatriation and demob- 
ilization of Second World War troops had been completed. The three Services 
had been reduced in size to conform to new peacetime establishments and a program 
for organizing and training extensive reserve forces was well advanced. 


Under a single Minister, charged with responsibility for all matters relating to 
defence, the Department pursued a service unification program aimed at: (1) the 
adoption of a unified defence program to meet agreed strategic needs; (2) a single 
defence budget under which funds and resources would be allocated in accordance 
with the program; (8) the elimination of duplication of services; (4) consistent and 
equitable personnel policies; (5) greater emphasis on defence research and closer 
co-ordination with other Government departments and with war industry. 


Under direction of the Minister, Service command is exercised by the heads of 
the Services concerned. 


In 1947 progress of the new defence organization was primarily along adminis- 
trative lines, in keeping with an ever-changing international situation. Co-operation 
with other nations in matters of defence became increasingly effective. In all 
matters of international defence relations the first aim of Canadian policy was to 
prevent war. 


The amalgamation of the three Departments and the co-ordination of the three 
Services began with the establishment of a single National Defence Headquarters 
at Ottawa. Within this Headquarters, allied components of the Navy, Army and 
Air Force were interwoven wherever compatible with the interests of efficiency and 
economy. 


Councils and committees that now function with direct relation to the Depart- 
ment of National Defence and the unification program include:— 


(1) Defence Council.—Composition—Muinister of National Defence (Chair- 
man), Parliamentary Assistant, Deputy Minister, Associate Deputy 
Ministers (two), Service Chiefs of Staff and Chairman of Defence Research 
Board. Object—advising the Minister with regard to administrative 
matters affecting the Department as a whole or otherwise of inter-Service 
concern. 


* This Chapter, with the exception of the material on the Industrial Defence Board, was revised under 
the direction of W. Gordon Mills, Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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(2) Chiefs of Staff Committee.—Composition—Service Chiefs of Staff 
(three), Chairman of Defence Research Board and, when matters of 
general interest are under consideration, the Under Secretary of State for 
Ixternal Affairs and the Secretary to the Cabinet attend. Object—-planning, 
training and over-all supervision of the three Services; preparation of 
joint reports appreciating the military situation. 


(3) Personnel Members Committee.— Composition— Adjutant-General 
(Army), Chief of Naval Personnel, Air Member for Personnel (R.C.A.F.), 
and Associate Deputy Minister and a Defence Research Board repre- 
sentative (chairmanship rotates). Object —joint administration of per- 
sonnel, medical and dental services, pay, pensions and allied matters; 
general aim is to ensure that where feasible, personnel of the Navy, Army. 
and Air Force are governed by the same regulatior s. 


(4) Principal Supply Officers’ Committee.—Composition—principal supply 
officers from each Service, a Defence Research Board representative and 
appropriate Associate Deputy Minister (chairmanship rotates). Obzect— 
co-ordination and unification of supply and equipment and matters of 
procurement. 


(5) Inter-Service Recruiting Committee.—Composition—by Service ap- 
pointment as required (chairmanship rotates). Object—planning cam- 
paigns- and sustaining recruitinggprograms for the active and reserve 
components of the Armed Forces. 


The Defence Research Board of Canada.—The Defence Research Board 
was set up to operate as a specialized fourth Service to co-ordinate scientific 
research of defence significance (see Subsection 4). 


Liaison Abroad 

For the purpose of liaison and furtherance of international co-operation on 
defence, Canada maintains: (1) United States-Canadian Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence. (2) Canadian Joint Staff (Washington) representing the three Services. 
(3) Canadian Joint Liaison Officers, London, representing the three Services. (4) 
Service Attachés in various countries throughout the world. 


Section 2.—The Armed Forces and the Defence 
Research Board 


The three Armed Services of Canada—the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force—are closely consolidated under single 
ministerial direction but still operate as three distinct defence Services. Hach 
is headed by a Chief of Staff who is responsible to the Minister of National Defence. 
Many aspects of administration and training have been amalgamated or co-ordinated 
in the interests of efficiency and economy. . 

Terms of service for recruits in each of the Armed Services have been stand- 
ardized as much as possible. The entire pay structure for comparable ranks has 
been made uniform. Plans are progressing for standardization of uniforms and 
equipment wherever feasible. Requirements for recruits and length of enlistment 
periods vary somewhat in accordance with the demands peculiar to each Service. 
Generally, educational and physical requirements are the same. 
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The strengths of the active (permanent) components of the Armed Forces as 
at Oct.,31, 1948, were: Navy 7,278; Army 16,650; and Air Force 13,341. Table 1 
shows rates of pay for the Armed Forces and includes the increases made effective 
October, 1947. 


1.—Monthly Rates of Pay for the Armed Forces, as at May 31, 1948 


‘ After | After 
Rank or Rating Basic | Subsist- Total? 3 Years] 6 Years 


- Rate ence! in 
Navy Army Air Force Rank? | Rank? 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Rating (on |Private (on entry)|Aircraftman 2nd 58 54 112 - - 
_ entry). Class (on entry). 
Ordinary Rating..... Private (trained) cece Ist 62 54 116 ~ - 
ass. 
Able Rating......... Private Ist Class |Leading Aircraft- 69 54 123 126 129 
man. 
Leading Rating...... Conporal eee Corporal taser ae 78 54 132 130 138 
Petty Officer 2....... Sergeant.......... SeLoCatite eR rea 91 60 151 156 161 
Petty Officer1....... Staff Sergeant....|Flight Sergeant..... 106 65 171 176 181 
Chief Petty Officer 2 |Warrant Officer 2..|Warrant Officer 2.... 121 65 186 191 196 
(Artisan). 
Chief Petty Officer 1 |Warrant Officer 1..|Warrant Officer 1.... 136 70 206 ieee tees: 
(Technician) 6 
Midshipman (Naval 
Service only). - = 82 54 136 ~ - 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant|Second Lieutenant] Pilot Officer........ 143 55 198 - - 
Sub-Lieutenant.......|Lieutenant........ Biyane Oticeraa..: 171 73 244 259 274 
Warrant Officer - - 188 73 261 276 291 
(Naval Service only) 
Officers in All Services Commissioned from W O 1 Rank....... 193 73 266 281 296 
Ihieutenantiaecs nae Captain’ eases Flight Lieutenant... 203 73 276 291 306 
Lieutenant- Major ie-ee nee Squadron Leader... 268 83 351 366 381 
Commander. 
Commanders- eek Lieutenant- Wing Commander... 313 88 401 426 451 
Colonel. 
Captainys:.) eee Colonel ae eee Group Captain...... 434 94 528 563 598 
Commodore......... Brigadier......... Air Commodore.... 578 98 676 - - 
Rear-Admiral....... Major-General... .|Air Vice-Marshal.. . 660 100 760 = - 
Vice-Admiral........ Lieutenant- Agr Marshalos..+ <n 747 102 849 - - 
General. 
1 Subsistence allowance, in all cases, includes $20 for rations and the balance for quarters. 2 Amounts 


shown do not include marriage allowance of: Officers, $30 per month; Other Ranks, $20 per month. 
3 Includes subsistence allowance. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Administration.—The administrative and operational headquarters of the 
Royal Canadian Navy is located at Naval Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. The 
Chief of the Naval Staff is responsible for policy and direction in all matters 
concerning the Royal Canadian Navy. He is advised by the Naval Board, con- 
sisting of four senior officers who are heads of the main branches of Naval activity— 
Staff, Personnel, Supply and Technical, and Air. 


Pa ese 
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The Naval Staff, which deals with the organization and operation of the Royal 
Canadian Navy, is composed of the heads of the various Staff Directorates—Opera- 
tions, Plans, Intelligence, Communications, Air, Weapons and Tactics. 


The Navy maintains operational bases and training centres at Halifax, N.S., 
and Esquimalt, B.C. In command of all ships and establishments in these areas 
are the Flag Officer, Atlantic Coast and the Flag Officer, Pacific Coast. 


External representation includes the Naval Member of the Canadian Joint 
Staff, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., and Senior Canadian Naval Liaison Officer, 
London, England. 


The Fleet.—On Feb. 25, 1947, the Minister of National Defence announced 
the constitution of the Royal Canadian Navy’s peacetime fleet. While naturally 
reduced from the 378 warships served by more than 90,000 men in the spring of 
1945, it represented a fleet far superior to anything previously maintained by 
Canada in peacetime. Designed as a balanced two-ocean organization, it was, 
for the first time in Canadian naval history, built around big ships and made 
allowance for the increasing importance of air power. 


The keynote of the following twelve months was that of intensive training, 
and particularly training afloat. Operational ships put in a notable amount of 
sea time, from the “‘local’”’ cruises designed for the instruction of Reserves with 
only two weeks to spend on the water, to far-flung movements combined with 
fleet exercises and, on occasion, co-operation with ships of the Royal Navy. 


The largest unit of the new Force was a “light fleet’’ aireraft carrier of 18,000 
tons. Two 8,000-ton cruisers, seven large Tribal Class destroyers, and four 
lighter destroyers made up the balance of the fleet. Six frigates and nine Algerine 
type minesweepers were also maintained, as well as five auxiliary vessels and four 
motor launches. As at Nov. 15, 1948, the following were the ships in commission 
or being retained in reserve:— 


Light Fleet Aircraft Carrier— Algeri e Minesweepers— 


cS 


H.M.C.S. Magnificent 


Six-Inch Cruisers— 
H.M.C.S. Ontario 


New Liskeard 
Portage 
Wallaceburg 


qaee 


ne Lyp 
H.M.C.S. 
H.M.C.S. 
H.M.C.S. 
H.M. C. S. Uganda H.M.C.S. Fort Francis 
f. K kasi 
Tribal Class Destroyers— - ie * = ie ties 
H.M.C.S. Iroquois 
HeM.C.&: Huron H.M.C.S. Oshawa 
H.M:C.8; Haida H.M.C.S. Sault Ste. Marie 
H.M.C.S. Micmac H.M.C.S. Winnipeg 
H.M.C.S. Nootka 
H.M.C.S. Cayuga Auxiliary Vessels— 
H.M.C.S. Athabaskan H.M.C.S. Lloyd George 
“ey? H.M. Cy. Ss. Ehkohi 
lass D — 
Mineo H.M.C.S. Llewellyn 
H.M.C.5S. Algonquin H.M.C.S. Revelstoke 
Crescent Class Destroyers— HM .C.5. Codgniaoos 
Ses pas Aree cee 8 
H.M.C.S. Crusader TMA et 
jase Sa H.M.C. M.L. 121 
.M.C.S. St. Stephen 
H.M.C.S. Antigonish et ee es 
H.M.C.S. Swansea oe ba aka Na 
H.M.C.S. La Hulloise 
H.M.C.S. Beacon Hill 
H.M.C.8. New Waterford 
631—72 
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The aircraft carrier H.M.C.S. Magnificent is of the Colossus type, with a flight 
deck 700 feet long and a speed of 25 knots. Though Belfast-built she has a number 
of Canadian innovations, including a system of cafeteria messing for feeding her 
crew of more than 1,000. Sea Fury single-seater fighters and Firefly IV fighter- 
reconnaissance two-seaters constitute her aircraft. The first mentioned are among 
the fastest carrier-borne fighters in the world. Royal Canadian Navy airmen are 
trained to “wings” standard by the Royal Canadian Air Force but deck landing 
and other advanced instruction are provided by the Navy. 


H.M.C.S. Shearwater, recently commissioned at Dartmouth, N.S., is the 
shore base for the 18th and 19th Carrier Air Groups, the Training Air Groups, 
Fleet Requirement Unit and schools for Air Branch personnel. Formerly admin- 
istered by the Royal Canadian Air Force, Shearwater was turned over to the 
R.C.N. just prior to commissioning. 


The 8,000-ton cruisers, 500 feet long, mount nine six-inch guns and heavy 
anti-aircraft armament. They carry crews of nearly 800 each and have a speed 
of more than 30 knots. H.M.C.S. Ontario, just completed at the end of the War, 
is currently in commission after a lengthy refit that made her one of the best 
equipped ships of her type. 

The Tribals, fleet destroyers, are of about 2,000 tons and are the most heavily 
armed vessels of their type. Three of them, British-built, saw much action in the 
closing years of the War. These are, in order of completion, H.M.C.S. Iroquois, 
H.M.C.8. Huron and H.M.C.S. Haida. The remaining four are products of 
Canadian shipbuilders and are the first turbine warships ever built in the Dominion. 
Two of them, H.M.C.S. Cayuga and H.M.C.S. Athabaskan were completed in 1947. 


H.M.C.8. Crescent and H.M.C.S. Crusader are smaller destroyers than the 
Tribals, displacing 1,700 tons, and are thoroughly modern. They are on loan from 
the Royal Navy. 


H.M.C.S. Algonquin and H.M.C.S. Sioux are Canadian ‘‘V”’ class fleet des- 
troyers. They displace 1,700 tons and, while comparatively new ships, both have 
battle records to their credit. 


The frigates and Algerine minesweepers, war-developed as anti-submarine 
vessels, displace 1,445 and 1,000 tons, respectively. 


The allocation of major units maintained in commission calls for an aircraft 
carrier and three destroyers on the Atlantic Coast, based in Halifax, N.S., and a 
cruiser and three destroyers operating from the Pacific base at Esquimalt, B.C. 
Frigates and Algerines are commissioned with an eye on training requirements, 
the greater number being called for in the summer months when the flow of 
Reservists, coming from inland Divisions for their annual sea time, reaches its 
peak. 

While specialized training for both officers and men prior to the War was 
almost entirely dependent on Royal Navy facilities, the development and moderni- 
zation of the Halifax and Esquimalt bases, plus the facilities made available by 
the increased Canadian fleet, have brought the Royal Canadian Navy to a position 
where, with the exception of a few very highly specialized qualifications, it handles 
all its own instructional activity. 


The actual strength of the R.C.N. permanent Force as at Oct. 31, 1948, was 
7,278. Recruits, on enlistment, sign a five-year agreement, with succeeding periods 
of the same length where a man wishes to continue until he is pensionable. 
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Officers of the Royal Canadian Navy come from three main sources: (1) 
graduates from Royal Roads, the Pacific Coast Canadian Services College at 
Esquimalt, B.C.—-the other Canadian Services College, Royal Military College at 
Kingston, Ont., will graduate its first naval cadets in 1950—see also p. 1139; 
(2) direct entry of certain specialists from the universities; (8) promotions from 
the ranks. In addition a number of short-term commissions are held by Naval 
Air Crew. 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—All Canadian naval reserves are incor- 
porated in a single body, the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). Twenty Divisions 
of this organization are established in the following centres :— 


““H.M.C.S. Scotian’’, Halifax, N.S. ““H.M.C.S. Griffon’’, Port Arthur, Ont. 
““H.M.C.S. Queen Charlotte’’, *“H.M.C.S. Chippawa’’, Winnipeg, Man. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. ‘“H.M.C.S. Queen’’, Regina, Sask. 
on = Oe One Carleton’, Ottawa, Ont. *“H.M.C.S. Unicorn’’, Saskatoon, Sask. 
*"H.M.C.S. Cataraqui”, Kingston, Ont. ““H.M.C.S. Tecumseh’’, Calgary, Alta. 
‘“H.M.C.S. Brunswicker’’, Saint John, N.B. ‘‘H.M.C.S. Nonsuch’’, Edmonton, Alta. 

**H.M.C.S. Montcalm’’, Quebec, Que. ““H.M.C.S. Discovery’’, Vancouver, 
‘*H.M.C.S. Donnacona’’, Montreal, Que. BEC. 
*“H.M.C.S. York’’, Toronto, Ont. ‘“‘H.M.C.S. Malahat’’, Victoria, B.C. 
““H.M.C.S. Star’’, Hamilton, Ont. ‘“H.M.C.S. Chatham”’, Prince Rupert, 
““H.M.C.S. Hunter’’, Windsor, Ont. B.C. 

““H.M.C.S. Prevost’’, London, Ont. 


These Naval Divisions are not only the local training centres for Reservists, but 


are recruiting offices for the Royal Canadian Navy. Drawing heavily on surplus war 


equipment for basic-training gear, and making use in many instances of new buildings, 
the Divisions are well fitted to meet modern high instructional requirements. ‘They 
are commanded by R.C.N. (R) Active Officers, under whom are R.C.N. staff 
officers and instructors, the latter being instructional specialists. 


Approximately 2,500 officers and men of the R.C.N. (R) including members 
of the University Naval Training Divisions, took part in more than 30 training 
cruises during the summer of 1948. Ships of the R.C.N. logged more than 35,000 
miles and visited ports from Hudson Bay to the Caribbean Sea and from Hawaii 
to Alaska. 


Apart from annual training, officers and men of the R.C.N. (R) may perform 
voluntary service and special naval duty as required by Naval Headquarters. 
In the latter case they take the place of permanent Service officers or men where 
vacancies exist in complement. 


There are two types of enlistment in the R.C.N. (R). Officers muy be either 
Active or Retired. The first mentioned do periodic training. Retired officers 
may volunteer for training if they wish but it is net compulsory. Both classes 
are liable to mobilization in a time of emergency. 


Men are placed on Active or Emergency Lists and are governed by the same 
conditions as apply to officers. They sign on for. five-year periods. Enlistments 
as at Oct. 31, 1948, totalled 3, 847, of whom 955 were men of the University Naval 
Training iets Tes There is no limitation of complement for retired officers and 
emergency men. 


University Naval Training Divisions.—Divisions for naval training are 
established at 29 universities and colleges across Canada: Acadia University, 
Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia Technical College, St. Francis Xavier University, 
University of King’s College, University of St. Mary’s College, Mount Allison 
University, University of New Brunswick, Collége Saint-Alexandre de la Gatineau, 
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Ecole Polytechnique, Laval University, McGill University, Sir George Williams 
College, University of Montreal, Assumption College, Carleton College, McMaster 
University, Ontario Agricultural College, Ottawa University, Queen’s University, 
St. Patrick’s College, University of Toronto, University of Western Ontario, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, University of Saskatchewan, Mount Royal College, University 
of Alberta, University of British Columbia, Victoria College. 


The University Naval Training Divisions’ program offers undergraduates 
of all faculties four years of instruction leading to a commission in the Royal 
Canadian Navy and Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). It is designed to produce 
officers in all branches and, to this end, offers training both ashore and afloat. 


Training is taken at Naval Divisions and at universities during the academic 
year. Summer vacation training is taken both in the schools at the coasts and in 
H.M.C. ships. 


Approximately 1,000 undergraduates took training in the 1947-48 academic 
year. In 1946-47, 16 commissions were obtained and 30 University Naval Training 
Divisions’ men were commissioned upon graduation during 1948. 


The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—The R.C.S.C. consists of 89 authorized 
corps, sponsored by the Navy League of Canada and trained and supervised by the 
Naval Service. The authorized strength is 10,000 cadets between the ages of 14 
and 18 years. During a period of two summer months, at seven different camps 
maintained for their training, 4,000 cadets averaged 14 days each. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Command.—The system of command of the present peacetime Canadian 
Army includes :— 
Army Headquarters—Ottawa, Ont. (subdivided) 
The General Staff Branch 


The Adjutant-General Branch 
The Quartermaster-General Branch* 


Western Command—Headquarters, Edmonton, Alta. 
British Columbia Area—Headquarters, Vancouver. 


Prairie Command—Headquarters, Winnipeg, Man. 
Saskatchewan Area—Headquarters, Regina. 


Central Command—Head quarters, Oakville, Ont. 
Western Ontario Area—Head quarters, London. 
Eastern Ontario Area—Headquarters, Kingston. 


Quebec Command—Head quarters, Montreal. 
Eastern Quebec Area—Head quarters, Quebec City. 


Eastern Command—Head quarters, Halifax, N.S. 
New Brunswick Area—Headquarters, Fredericton. 


Northwest Highway Command—Head quarters, Whitehorse, Yukon. 

Canadian Army Liaison Staff—Washington, D.C. 

Canadian Army Liaison Staff—London, England. 

Army Headquarters conducts the planning and policy for the administration 
and training of the Active and Reserve Forces of the Canadian Army. It admin- 
isters corps schools and other training establishments. Matters affecting Public 


Relations, Cadet Services, Military Intelligence, Chaplain Services, Provost and 
associated activities are directed by Army Headquarters through Commands. 


* Includes the Branch of the Master-General of Ordnance. 


eS ae 
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The authority formerly invested in Military District Command has been given 
considerably wider scope in the new Command organization. The five principal 
Commands are charged with complete military responsibility, under Army Head- 
quarters, for all matters affecting their territorial areas and the command and 
administration of all troops within these areas. 


Organization.—There is but one Canadian Army which includes all the 
Ground Forces of Canada. Service is on a voluntary basis. The organization of 
the Army provides for six component parts as follows:— 


The Active Force——The Active Force is available for General Service and 
comprises a Field Force, Coast and Anti-Aircraft Defence Units, Headquarters, 
Command and Area Staffs; also training, intercommunication, administration, 
research and development staffs, units and establishments, officers and men perman- 
ently employed but not borne on any regimental establishment. 


The conditions for enlistment in the Active Force provide for men who were 
on Active Service in the Army during the Second World War, if they meet the 
physical requirements, have a Grade VIII education or the equivalent and are 
between 18 and 40 years of age. Young men are preferred. Men who were not 
on Active Service during the War may enlist if they meet the physical requirements, 
have a Grade X education or the equivalent and are between 18 and 25 years of 
age. Men qualified in a particular trade may be accepted up to the age of 35 years. 


Officers of the Canadian Army come from three main sources: (1) graduates 
of the Canadian Services Colleges—Royal Roads at Esquimalt, B.C., and the 
Royal Military College at Kingston, Ont.; (2) the Canadian Officers Training 
Corps; (3) promotions from the ranks. 


The Reserve Force-—The Reserve Force provides the basis for the organization 
of a field force in the event of emergency. It is employed on a part-time basis 
and subject to annual military training. 


The Supplementary Reserve-—The Supplementary Reserve maintains lists of 
units and a list of individuals required in the event of mobilization to complete the 
organization of the Army. Such personnel will not be subject to, yet not precluded 
from, annual military training. 


The Canadian Officers Training Corps.—The C.O.T.C. is the fourth element of. 
the Canadian Army and responsible for training officer candidates during peace and 
war; personnel are subject to the same obligations in respect of military service as 
apply to other sections of the Army. 


The Cadet Services of Canada.—Cadet Services are administered by com- 
missioned officers of the Canadian Army, serving on a basis comparable to that of 
officers of the Reserve Force. These officers also handle training and are under direc- 
tion of Active Force general staff officers at Command Headquarters. ‘The peacetime 
reorganization of the Royal Canadian Army Cadet Corps has been completed. 
New regulations authorize a total of 50,000 Army Cadets across Canada. There 
are approximately 490 separate cadet corps functioning throughout the Dominion. 
All service is voluntary. Free uniforms are provided and the opportunity is 
extended annually to attend a summer camp in one of the five military Commands. 


The Reserve Militia.—The Reserve Militia provides for units for home security 
duties which could not logically be performed by the Reserve Forces. Most promin- 
ent of Militia units is the corps of Canadian Rangers, organized in June, 1947. 
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The role of Canadian Rangers includes the provision of guides to organized troops, 
coast watching, rescue work in remote localities, assistance to civilian law enforcement 
agencies and immediate local defence in times of emergency. Authorized strength 
of the organization is 5,000. Terms of service are somewhat similar to the Reserve 
Force, though there are no uniforms provided in times of peace nor any training 
parades. Service duties as Rangers generally parallel the civilian pursuits of 
members. 


Additional to but not integral parts of the Canadian Army are: (1) officially 
authorized rifle associations and clubs; (2) such training centres as may be authorized 
from time to time by the Minister. 


Training.—Actual training of Active and Reserve Force personnel is under 
General Officers Commanding the five Commands as directed by the appropriate 
branch of Army Headquarters. 


Basic and advanced training for recruits, as well as refresher courses for all 
ranks, is conducted in a number of Army Corps Schools. These schools are organized 
on a permanent peacetime basis and are located as follows:—- 


Royal Canadian Armoured Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery, Camp Shilo, Man. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery (Anti-Aircraft), Picton, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery (Coast and Anti-Aircraft), Esquimalt, B.C. 
Royal Canadian School of Military Engineering, Chilliwack, B.C. 

Royal Canadian School of Signals, Barriefield, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Infantry, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Army Service Corps School, Camp Bordén, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps School, Montreal, Que. 

Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers School, Barriefield, Ont. 
Canadian Provost Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 


Through international agreements, arrangements have been made for a large 
number of Canadian Service personnel to attend military schools and training 
establishments in the United Kingdom and the United States. A similar arrange- 
ment is in force for the training of military personnel from these countries in Canadian 
Service schools. 


C.O.T.C. Cadets and certain Reserve Force personnel are also given training 
at corps schools during the summer months. The bulk of Reserve Forces receive 
their annual training—generally a. two-week period—at large camps across Canada. 
Active Force instructors and personnel handle training of reserves and their adminis- 
tration during camp periods. 


Army High School Cadet Corps are given the opportunity of summer training 
each year on a voluntary basis. Camps for High School Cadets are conducted in 
each military command. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


The Royal Canadian Air Force is organized to provide for six components: 
Regular, Auxiliary, Reserve, Air, Cadets, Women’s Division and University Air 
Squadrons. At present, the two last components are dormant. The Royal Canadian 
Air Cadets, while not members of the Force, are affiliated with it for training and 
instruction, and the Air Cadet officers hold commissions in the R.C.A.F. 
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The Royal Canadian Air Force is administered from Air Force Headquarters 
at Ottawa, Ont. There are two geographical Air Commands. Central Air Com- 
mand, with Headquarters at Trenton, Ont., embraces also No. 10 Group Head- 
quarters, Halifax, N.S. North West Air Command (Headquarters at Edmonton, 
Alta.) includes two groups, one at Winnipeg, Man., and the other at Vancouver, B.C. 
In addition to the Air Commands, Maintenance Command (Ottawa, Ont.) directs 
and co-ordinates supply, equipment, aeronautical and construction engineering and 
aeronautical inspection services throughout the Air Force; and Air Transport 
Command (Rockcliffe, Ont.) co-ordinates and directs military air transport and 
photographic air-survey operations. The last two are functional Commands. 


Air Attachés are maintained at Washington, D.C. (U.S.A.), Prague (Czecho- 
slovakia), Paris (France), Brussels (Belgium), Stockholm (Sweden), and Moscow 
(Russia). In addition, the R.C.A.F. is represented by Senior Canadian Air Force 
Liaison Officers at London (England) and Washington, D.C. (U.S.A.). 


Organization.—Plans for operational units of the Regular Force include a 
Mobile Tactical Wing, an Interceptor Wing, a Bomber Reconnaissance Squadron, 
two Transport Squadrons, and two Photographic Survey Squadrons. Fifteen 
squadrons are projected for the Auxiliary Force which will have an authorized 
establishment of 4,500 officers and men. The auxiliary units now in existence or 
to be formed in 1948 are as follows:— 


Nersou.n iehtery Squadrons o8 oo ae OS. Pee: Torento, Ont. 
Pe al atin ser.). SONACTON «46.5 9a. eee tenons sida aewe Montreal, Que. 
PNG tee iy ber) PCOAGrONs. <> fcc). Uh acto eles bo Winnipeg, Man. 
ieee e STLET) OUAUTOM,. ss od, keene eee ome: Calgary, Alta. 
No. 406 (Tactical Bomber) Squadron.................. Saskatoon, Sask. 
No. 418 (Tactical Bomber) Squadron.................. Edmonton, Alta. 
Pia Oree Teer) SQUATON (cio c.s lacs oh <laabad aleve evn London, Ont. 
iNora4 (righter) pquadron ts. : 35. BGA oe reeds Hamilton, Ont. 
Pigs aoe Ae Vers OC UMALON A Sik Hii so ORE e eee aie. cet Montreal, Que. 
Narada Chae hter Squadron. i405. 6. Ree ew fe) obs Vancouver, B.C. 


The R.C.A.F. (Reserve) is intended to provide a pool of, partially trained 
personnel who can be mobilized, if the necessity should arise, and trained quickly to 
operational standards. Its members will be drawn initially from former personnel 
of the Force who served during the Second World War. 


The Royal Canadian Air Cadets, a corps of 15,000 boys between the ages of 
14 and 18, come under the xgis of a volunteer civilian organization—the Air Cadet 
League of Canada. The R.C.A.F. co-operates with the League in bringing aviation 
and citizenship training to the air cadets who, in addition to receiving a standard 
course of instruction, may also qualify for trips to summer camps, flying training 
courses, educational scholarships and exchange visits with cadets of other countries. 
While the air cadets make no commitments regarding entry into the R.C.A.F., 
their pre-training is considered valuable as a basis for a Service career. Graduate 
air cadets constitute a high percentage of the enlistments in the Regular Force. 


Operations.—From Apr. 1, 1947, to Mar. 31, 1948, Air Transport Command 
flew 16,897 hours on transport operations, a total of over 2,000,000 air transport 
miles. More than 23,000 passengers and over 4,000,000 lb. of freight were carried. 
Approximately 5,500 hours were flown on photographic operations and special 
projects such as ferrying of aircraft, mercy flights, carrying passengers, and co- 
operation on combined Services exercises. 
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The R.C.A.F. photographed 280 square miles in 1921, the first year that 
photographic air survey was attempted by the Air Force. Since that date, one-half 
of Canada has been photographed by the R.C.A.F. In 1947 the R.C.A.F. 
covered more than 400,000 square miles, and in 1948 covered 911,000 square miles. 
Since the War, better cameras, navigational aids and aircraft have greatly 
increased efficiency. The two Photographic Squadrons—a part of Air Transport 
Command with Headquarters at Rockcliffe, Ont.—which carry out this work, send 
out detachments each year between Apr. 15 and Oct. 1. They operate from many 
bases, including: Calgary and Edmonton, Alta.; Vancouver and Fort Nelson, 


B.C.; Fort Chimo, Que.; Goose Bay, Labrador; Churchill and The Pas, Man.; — 


Whitehorse, Yukon; Frobisher (Baffin Island), Yellowknife, and Norman Wells, 
N.W.T. In co-operation with the Canadian Army, the Department of Mines 
and Resources, and other Government departments, the R.C.A.F. helps to map 
uncharted areas and to correct existing maps. It also assists in such work as 
timber and geological surveys, flood control, land development, town planning, 
water-power development, irrigation projects, and soil reclamation. One squadron, 
equipped with Canadian-built Lancasters, specializes in tri-camera photography 
for basic exploration; the other is used primarily for vertical photography in detailed 
analysis of terrain. 


Approximately 40 search and rescue operations were carried out in 1947. 
The R.C.A.F.’s Search and Rescue Organization is co-ordinated with contributing 
arms of the Army and Navy. Search and Rescue Control Centres are located at 
No. 10 Group Headquarters (Halifax, N.S.), Central Air Command Headquarters 
(Trenton, Ont.), No. 11 Group Headquarters (Winnipeg, Man.), North West Air 
Command Headquarters (Edmonton, Alta.), and No. 12 Group Headquarters 
(Vancouver, B.C.). These Headquarters are responsible for initiating, conducting 
and terminating search and rescue operations within their respective areas of control. 


Search and rescue aircraft, marine craft, and special para-rescue personnel are 
located at the following places: Greenwood, N.S.; Trenton, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Edmonton, Alta.; Fort Nelson, B.C.; Vancouver, B.C.; Whitehorse, Yukon; and 
Goose Bay, Labrador. 


Enlistment.—The R.C.A.F. offers enlistment of skilled or unskilled men. 
Veterans who were on Active Service may enlist if they meet the physical require- 
ments, and are under the age of 30 years plus their number of years of Active 
Service. Applicants who were not on Active Service may be accepted if they meet 
the physical requirements, are unmarried, and are between 17 and 30 years of age. 
Applicants under 18 must have written consent of parent or guardian. The 
majority of trades open for recruiting call for an educational standard of two years 
less than junior matriculation or equivalent. 


Commissions.—Graduation from either of the Canadian Services Colleges 
(Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont., or Royal Roads, Esquimalt, B.C.) qualifies 


young men for acceptance in the R.C.A.F. as officer trainees. Technical officer . 


positions are granted to selected university graduates. Six-year short-service com- 
missions are available to qualified high-school graduates and selected serving airmen. 


ee 


See oe 
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Training.—The R.C.A.F. Staff College at Armour Heights, Toronto, Ont., 
trains officers for command and staff positions (see also p. 1139). At the Institute 
of Aviation Medicine, Toronto, Ont., there are facilities for consultant and specialist 
officers, laboratories for nutritional research, a human centrifuge, a cold low- 
pressure chamber, a tropical room, a statistical section, and well-equipped labor- 
atories for the study of all branches of aviation medicine. 


Ground training came into full operation during 1947. Schools at Trenton, 
Aylmer, Camp Borden, Rockcliffe, Clinton, and Centralia in Ontario, worked to 
capacity instructing recruits in the skills of the various Air Force trades, and at the 
same time gave additional courses to many veteran airmen who had re-engaged in the 
peacetime Force. Ground schools were run for officers also, and large classes were 
graduated by No. 1 KTS (no longer operative), a school of administration for junior 
officers most of whom had no chance during their wartime flying days to learn the 
administrative jobs required of the peacetime officer. 


Initiated in 1947 was the R.C.A.F.’s Summer Employment Plan, under which 
veteran officers attending university were brought back into uniform, to work and 
train with the Air Force during the summer months. Eighty-four such students 
from leading Canadian universities returned on a Reserve basis, and were engaged 
in medical and technical research and survey work, The plan is designed to train 
the students in the various specialist branches of the Service during their university 
careers, and the type of work done by each fits in as closely as possible with the 
course taken bythe student. Qualified students may be offered commissions in 
the R.C.A.F. upon completion of their professional training. 


There was increased activity on flying training stations in 1947 as new entries 
began aircrew training. The first class of young flight cadets started their careers as 
aircrew officers during the autumn, having qualified for short-service commissions 
in the R.C.A.F. The first group, small by comparison with wartime courses but to 
be followed by further intakes at regular intervals, passed through No. 1 Manning 
Depot, Toronto, to the Flying Training School, Centralia, Ont., or to the Radar 
and Communications School, Clinton, Ont., depending upon whether the cadets 
were taking pilot or radio-navigator training. Flying began for them before the 
end of the year, and upon completion of their training they will become flying officers. 


Flying training was also given to university undergraduates, who entered 
under the new University Summer Flying Training Scheme, which began during 
1947. Thirty-six such undergraduates from ten universities across the country 
took pilot or radio-navigator training. Such students, after spending three summer 
training periods with the Air Force, and successfully finishing their university 
course, will be offered commissions in the Regular, Auxiliary or Reserve Air Forces. 


Air Force Day.—Instituted in 1947, the R.C.A.F.’s annual “Open House’’ 
falls on the first or second Saturday in June. The purpose is to give the Canadian 
public an opportunity to see the equipment and personnel of the Air Force, with the 
hope of establishing a better understanding of Service activities and operations. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Department of National Defence Act was amended on Apr. 1, 1947, 
to provide for the establishment of a Defence Research Board. ‘The Board consists 
of five ex officio and six appointed members serving under a full-time chairman. 
The ex officio members are the Chiefs of Staff of the three Armed Services, the 
President of the National Research Council and the Deputy Minister of National 
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Defence. The remaining six members are appointed by the Governor General in 
Council and are members with scientific and technical qualifications drawn from 
the universities and industry. The organization consists of a headquarters staff, 
advisory committees and field research stations. 


The Defence Research Board is an essential part of the defence of Canada and 
as such has been described as a fourth Service. Its fundamental purpose is to 
correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with the general 
research activities of the scientific community at large. This task is the main 
function of the Headquarters Staff. Its work is strengthened by the expert counsel 
of comprehensive advisory committees. 


In order to avoid unnecessary duplication of research facilities, the research 
stations of the Board deal only with those problems that are peculiar to national 
defence. In other fields, such as electronics and aeronautics which touch upon 
related civilian researches, it collaborates with existing research laboratories, 
especially those of the National Research Council. 


In all its work, the Board gives priority to problems in which Canada has 
special interest or for which national facilities are specially suited. Experience has 
already shown that well-directed defence research produces results that are of 
value, both direct and indirect, to the civilian economy. 


It was, for example, revealed in 1947 that, as a result of wartime research into 
defensive measures against possible bacteriological warfare, Canadian scientists 
in collaboration with United States colleagues produced a vaccine to immunize 
cattle against the highly destructive rinderpest disease. The results of this research 
have been given freely to the world. 


In planning this organization, the Government had in mind the vital need for 
continuity in research and planned the Defence Research Board as a fully integrated 
and permanent part of the defences of the country. To assist co-ordination at the 
highest level, the Chairman of the Board has the status of a Chief of Staff and is a 
member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and of the Defence Council. 


Section 3.—Service Training 


Co-ordination of service training in all its stages is carried out in Services 
Colleges and Staff Colleges. Services Colleges are cadet institutions qualifying 
graduates for commissions in the Permanent Forces and accept applicants for any 
of the Services. National Defence and Staff Colleges are more specialized but 
operate jointly to a great degree. 


Canadian Services Colleges.—Canadian Services Colleges at present comprise 
two institutions designed to train future officers required for the Armed Forces 
of Canada. Candidates for admission to either college must be Canadian citizens, 
or other British subjects normally resident in Canada. They must be 16 years of 
age but under 20 by Jan. 1 preceding entrance. Naval candidates are not accepted 
over the age of 19. A high standard of physical fitness is required. Applicants 
must have senior matriculation in most subjects and pass a qualifying examination 
before acceptance. Annual tuition fees at either college are $100. Payment 
for board, uniforms, books, laundry, etc., is $450 for the first year and $200 for each 
year thereafter. During the summer terms, officer cadets are paid as junior 
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officers and are provided with quarters and board while training at the various 
Active Force establishments of the Service selected. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Registrar of either College. 


(1) Royal Roads, Esquimalt, B.C., offers a two-year course leading up to 
commissions in any of the Services. Formerly a Naval college, Royal Roads 
continues under Naval administration but has instructors from the three Services 
as well as a professional academic faculty. Graduates may return to civilian life 
and pursue their studies at university in order to obtain a degree, but they must 
accept a commission in the Reserve component of the chosen Service. Excepting 
certain Naval appointments, graduates of Royal Roads seeking commissions in 
the Active (Permanent) Forces of one of the Services must continue studies either 
at the Royal Military College or a Canadian university, depending upon the corps 
or branch of Service chosen. 


(2) Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont., offers a four-year course leading 
up to commissions in any of the Services. Formerly a military college, R.M.C. 
continues under Army administration but has instructors from the three Services 
as well as a professional academic faculty. R.M.C. opened for its first course in 
the autumn of 1948. Graduates returning to civilian life and pursuing their 
studies at universities may obtain engineering degrees in one year or be accepted 
for other professions on the same basis as university graduates in the faculty of 
arts. R.M.C. graduates not continuing a Service career must accept commissions 
in a Reserve component. 


Advanced Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force operate the undermentioned staff colleges for giving Staff and Command 
training while the National Defence College provides facilities for advanced study 
of defence problems. 


The National Defence College, Kingston, Ont., is a senior Canadian Defence 
College with a primary objective of co-ordinating defence measures with external 
and economic policies. It was first opened on Jan. 5, 1948, with senior officers and 
civil servants from the Armed Forces and Government departments attending. 
The course is of nine months’ duration and includes the study of new and foreseeable 
developments in science, economics and international politics, and their effects 
upon national security. The curriculum includes lectures by prominent men 
from all fields of endeavour. 


The Canadian Army Staff College, Kingston, Ont., is a military staff college 
operating on a permanent basis to train officers for positions of staff and command. 
The course covers a period of ten months. A joint instructional staff includes 
faculty members from the-three Services as well as from the United States and 
British armies. The student body contains members from the three Services and 
five different nations. Aside from purely military subjects, the curriculum provides 
for intensive study of current world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers 
in this field. Graduates are qualified for Grades I and II Staff appointments or 
commands in the Service. 


The Royal anadian Air Force Staff College, Toronto, Ont., is a permanent Air 
Force Staff College whose training program is designed to give officers of Squadron 
‘Leader to Group Captain rank the necessary background and knowledge to fit 
them for Staff and Command positions. The Directing Staff includes officers from 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Canadian Army and the Royal Air Force, while 
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the student body consists of officers from the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army, the Royal Air Force, the United States Air Force, as well as the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Besides the normal organizational and administrative 
subjects, the curriculum includes an advanced study of the three aspects of air 
power; air strategy and its relation to ground and sea forces; current world affairs 
and their effect on the Canadian strategic position; and the industrial potential 
of the country. Subjects are presented and discussed under the guidance of the 
Directing Staff or guest speakers, many of whom are prominent in Canadian and 
United States diplomatic, university and industrial life. 


Section 4.—The Industrial Defence Board* 


The Industrial Defence Board was created in 1948 by virtue of an Order in 
Council P.C. 1739. The duties and functions of the Board are: (1) to advise the 
Government of Canada and the Minister of National Defence on all matters relating 
to the industrial war potential of Canada; (2) to prepare and keep up to date a plan 
for industrial production in the event of war; (8) to arrange for such liaison between 
the Naval, Military and Air Forces of Canada, the Canadian Ordnance Association, 
Canadian Arsenals Limited and other agencies and industries as will ensure an 
understanding of defence needs and the active co-operation required to meet such 
needs; (4) to encourage the standardization of specifications and industrial practices; 
(5) to advise on the location of industries and on the development, procurement, 
inspection, storage and distribution of material and equipment and the maintenance 
of reserve stocks; (6) to take such action in respect of other matters as may be 
requested by the Governor in Council or the Minister of National Defence. 


Matters of immediate concern to the Board include: (1) examination of the 
various agencies concerned in planning and initiating procurement and production 
of war equipment in Canada so as to recommend a division of responsibilities which 
will ensure that these responsibilities are effectively met without overlapping; 
(2) consideration of requirements in the light of plans and possible programs of the 
Armed Forces and the assessment of the capacity to make available the materials, 
manpower and manufacturing facilities that may be required, with special recom- 
mendations regarding materials, industry or plants which are regarded as essential 
and for which some special provision should be made. 


In addition to seven members representing industry, from among whom the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Board have been appointed by the Governor 
in Council, the Board is composed of: the Chairman of the Defence Research Board, 
the President of Canadian Arsenals, the three Principal Supply Officers of the Armed 
Forces, the Deputy Minister of National Defence, the Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and the Deputy Minister of Labour. The appointed members 
of the Board hold office for a period not exceeding three years but they are eligible 
for reappointment. The Board may, with the approval of the Minister: (1) appoint 
committees for the purpose of assisting the Board in the performance of its duties 
and functions; (2) set up an executive committee to deal with business of the Board 
between meetings; (3) make by-laws and rules for the regulation of its proceedings 
and for the performance of its duties and functions. 


* Prepared from a release of the Department of National Defence. 
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The basis of administration of the Department of Veterans Affairs, established 
in October, 1944, is dealt with in the 1946 edition of the Year Book at pp. 1053-1054. 
The work of the Department as it had developed up to Mar. 31, 1947, is outlined 
at pp. 1134-1155 of the 1947 edition and is brought up to Mar. 31, 1948, in the 
present volume. 


Section 1.—The Department of Veterans Affairs 


There was a somewhat changed emphasis in the work of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in the year ended Mar. 31, 1948. The fact that the majority of 
veterans had adjusted themselves to civilian life, and that the right to apply for 
certain strictly rehabilitation benefits came to an end, resulted in some decrease 
in the phase of the Department’s operations which came under the Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation Act. However, the continuing phases of the Department’s work 
showed, a definite up-swing. For instance the number of disability pensioners 
from the Second World War increased substantially as did the number of older 
veterans with no pension entitlement, but who were eligible for consideration under 
the War Veterans’ Allowance Act because of their service in a theatre of war. There 
was a decrease in the number being treated in departmental institutions, but the 
load in this category still remained a fairly heavy one. 


It is estimated that, assisted by the rehabilitation legislation, more than 95 p.c. 
of veterans have found peacetime occupations, or are completing training for their 
chosen careers. While this ratio does not apply to veterans with serious disabilities, 
nevertheless employers have become conscious of the fact that physical disability 
need not be an occupational handicap and the majority of even the most seriously 
disabled, who are ready to work, have found their place in civilian employment. 


Medical treatment and care for veterans, which occupies the time of almost 
one-half of the departmental staff, is provided by approximately 33 institutions 
administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs. Other similar institutions 
are under contract with the Department and the services of many general practi- 
tioners have been made available to all these institutions. ‘The remainder of the 


* Material for this Chapter has been contributed by the various Branches of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs through E. B. Reid, Director of Public Relations of Veterans Affairs. 
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departmental staff deals with the other branches: the Veterans’ Land Act Adminis- 
tration; the Rehabilitation Branch; the Canadian Pension Commission; the War 
Veterans’ Allowance Board; General Administration; etc. 

The Department has 17 District Offices and two Sub-District Offices in-‘Canada, 
and maintains a District Office at London, England. The Administration of the 
Veterans’ Land Act also maintains District and Regional Offices in readily accessible 
locations. Travelling rehabilitation units operating in certain of the more isolated 


parts of the country have greatly assisted the rehabilitation of many veterans who- 


otherwise would have been unable to take advantage of their rights and privileges 
or, if they did, would have incurred excessive expense to both themselves and the 
Department. 


Section 2.—Discharge Gratuities and Re-Establishment 
Credits 


Gratuities granted under the War Service Grants Act were nearly all paid by 
the end of the fiscal year 1946-47. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, the amount 
paid covered veterans who became qualified under the Allied Veterans Benefits 
Act for the payment of gratuities at Canadian rates, and also amounts paid in the 
settlement of estates in the case of those who were killed in action or who died during 
service. 


1.—Gratuity Payments Under the War Service Grants Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1945-48 
Year and Service Navy Army Air Force Total 
$ | Soar $ $ 
1945—1 
FH OTGOS aeties shs sik ee ae ae ee eer 973,957 14, 663, 621 3,468, 852 19,106, 430 
Auxiliary: Serves: esis eine See cntee Nil Nil Nil - 
1945-46— e@ 
HOT GES? hse hil est PAS e aia Re oe ee ee 27,277,981 | 121,003,583 64,157,015 212,438,579 
ATIXTIIATy: SCLIVICES sini Got ee eee 180 646 36, 115 
1946-47— 
OT CES sleds aco bois OSE ee ce EE 17,766,165 | 170,585,767 32,926, 652 221,278, 584 
Auxiliary Sepvices: 5 sts eke eee 730 327,176 121, 253 449,159 
1947-48— 
FOTCOS Ass shoe on oe Oe ee 891,968 11,191, 667 1,310,435 13,394,070 
Auxiliary Services! 4s. eee eee Nil 309, 823 Cr. 5,1982 304, 625 
Totals. ek ae ee sea ee 46,910,981 | 318,140,283 | 102,015,124 467,066,388 
1 January, February and March only. 2 This credit is the result of a bookkeeping adjustment 


from 1946 to 1948. 


Re-Establishment Credits.—During the fiscal year 1947-48 the amount of 
re-establishment credit authorized for use by veterans was slightly over $67,100,000, 
some $29,000,000 less than the amount authorized in 1946-47 when disbursements 
reached a peak of more than $96,500,000. 


The percentage of re-establishment credit used for the various purposes remained 
relatively static. The purchase of furniture continued to be the main purpose, 
although it dropped from 74 p.c. of the total credits used up to Mar. 31, 1947, to 
57 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1948. It is interesting to note that, by Mar. 31, 1948, of the 
approximately $192,000,000 re-establishment credit authorized for veterans, about 


a Ee eEE——E= 
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$150,000,000 was spent on tangible assets connected with a home, either in the 
actual purchase or repair of a home or the reduction of mortgages and the purchase 
of furniture and equipment. Some 6,550 veterans used their re-establishment 
credit for the payment of insurance premiums under the Veterans Insurance Act, 
policies having been issued with a face value of $18,779,000. 


2.—Re-Establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purposes, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1945-48 
| Oe 
Item 1945 1946 1947 19481 Total of 
Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Homes— 
Purchased under National 

PL OUST ACh se enue inte 4,776 221,777 750, 140 693,647 || 1,670,340 0-9 
Purchased not under National 

HiGusing ACtr selec cee 320,659 | 6,306,043 | 11,739,328 | 5,711,894 || 24,077,924 || 12-6 
WREDAITSs CUC se carina. Loe asia shies 85,750 | 1,763,591 | 5,181,285 | 3,567,743 || 10,598,369 5-5 
Furniture and equipment...... 443,099 | 11,942,200 | 56,306,510 | 40,985,408 || 109,677,217 || 57-1 
Reduction of mortgages....... 551 556, 351 2,203,660 729, 164 3,489, 726 1-8 

Totals, Homes........... 854,835 | 20,789,962 | 76,180,928 | 51,687,856 || 149,513,576 | 77-9 
Business— 
Purchase of a business........ 15,429 530,549 1,784, 659 797,230 || 3,127,867 1-6 
WOEKINCICARITAlY nj heei tee 87,541 | 3,458,688 | 10,116,248 | 5,344,953 || 19,007,430 9-9 
Tools and equipment......... 151,705 | 2,158,850 | 7,635,696 | 5,545,761 || 15,492,012 8-1 
Totals, Business......... 254,675 | 6,148,087 | 19,536,603 | 11,687,944 | 37,627,309 || 19-6 
Miscellaneous— 
Insurance, annuities, pensions, 

Popa Sd he, |e oe es Ba enn: 10, 899 138, 218 708,955 | 3,405,791 || 4,263, 863 2-2 
Special equipment for training. 1,514 69,475 116,325 105, 602 292,916 0-1 
Alliediveteranseous.... skies + Nil 1,170 54,770 242,713 298, 653 0-2 

Totals, Miscellaneous. ... 12,413 208,863 880,050 | 3,754,106 || 4,855,432 2-5 
Grand Totals.......... 1,121,923 | 27,146,912 | 96,597,576 | 67,129,906 || 191,996,317 || 100-0 


1 Subject to revision. 


Section 3.—Post-Discharge Treatment 
Subsection 1.—General Policy 


The general policy with regard to post-discharge treatment is based on two 
fundamental principles designed to provide the best possible professional medical 
and surgical care for veteran patients. The first principle is close co-operation with 
the universities, so that veterans’ hospitals may be used for undergraduate or 
post-graduate teaching. As at Mar. 31, 1948, a total of 193 internes were employed 
in those departmental hospitals, the majority of which have been approved by 
the Canadian Medical Association for Junior interneship. Applications have been 
submitted to the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons to have the larger 
hospitals approved for post-graduate training. 


The second principle is that consultant staffs at the departmental hospitals 
should, as far as possible, be employed on either a part-time or a temporary basis, 
thus permitting the Department to secure the services of highly qualified professional 
men who, for the most part, are engaged in university teaching. This expedient 
has proved of benefit both to the veteran and to the departmental resident staff. 
The veteran patient is assured of the most modern methods of diagnosis and treat 
ment, and the interne benefits by close association with leaders in the profession, 
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Special centres for the treatment of such conditions as arthritis, paraplegia 
and tuberculosis have been established in many of the larger departmental hospitals 
and clinical research is being carried out along with treatment. Where depart- 
mental hospital facilities are not available, veterans with service-related disabilities 
and others in case of necessity may still continue to receive medical services through 
the doctor of their choice. 

As at Mar. 31, 1948, medical social work was being conducted at 15 depart- 
mental hospitals to assist in the treatment of the social and emotional problems 
adversely affecting the health of patients. ‘To achieve this purpose, a direct case- 
work service is projected for those patients whose doctors desire it, using all appro- 
priate sources of assistance for the patient within the Department and in the 
community. The service is designed for in-patients but is capable of expansion 
to out-patients and to the after-care of patients following discharge. 


Subsection 2.—Treatment Facilities 


The veteran patient load reached its peak in 1946 and has since slowly and 
steadily declined to a level which will probably remain fairly constant for some years. 
Eligibility for the post-discharge year of treatment has expired and very few veterans 
of this class are now under treatment. Similarly, with demobilization of the Armed 
Forces completed, eligibility for treatment of conditions present on discharge has 
also ceased. The patient load now consists mainly of pensioners with service- 
related disabilities and those in reduced circumstances who are eligible for treatment 
because of meritorious service. It was thus possible, during the calendar year 
1947, to close 12 hospitals representing some 3,000 beds. Most of these institutions 
had been taken over from the Armed Forces. 

Seven new and modern institutions containing 945 beds were opened during the 
year, representing replacement of obsolete facilities rather than increased bed 
capacity. These were:— 


Name and Location C tied Date Type 
Sunnybrook Hospital, Toronto, 
FERRE ERG meee eros ba mats 200 Feb. 28, 1947 General treatment 

George Derby Health and Occu- 

pational Centre, Burnaby, B.C.. 200 Mar. 31, 1947 Active convalescent 
Veterans Hospital, Victoria, B.C. 220 Mar. 31, 1947 General treatment 
Ridgewood Health and Occupa- 

tional Centre, Saint John, N.B.. 100 May 31, 1947 Active convalescent 
Bellevue Veterans Home, Amherst- 

burciOntee. ocr ee eee 25 July 21, 1947 Domiciliary care 
Senneville Health and Occupational 

Centre, Montreal, Que........... 100 Nov. 3, 1947 Active convalescent 
York Health and Occupational 

Centre, Toronto, Ont........... 100 Nov. 30, 1947 Active convalescent 


As at Dec. 31, 1947, the Department had in operation 10,647 beds in 39 insti- 
tutions. Of these, 13 were general treatment hospitals, six were health and occupa- 
tional centres for convalescents, six were special institutions, ten were veterans 
homes and four were veterans pavilions maintained as units of existing general 
hospitals. | 

The permanent building program’ is proceeding according to plan (described 
in detail at pp. 1057-1058 of the 1946 Year Book). It is expected that about 
1,250 beds will be available during 1948 including 250 replacement beds at Camp 
Hill Hospital, Halifax, 700 additional beds at Sunnybrook Hospital, Toronto, and 
a 300-bed addition at Westminster Hospital, London. It is anticipated that 500 
beds will be dispensed with during 1948. 

In the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, hospital Miniseohe totalled 60,579. 
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Subsection 3.—Dental Services 


A brief history of dental services from their organization in 1919 to Mar. 31, 
1947, is contained in the 1946 and 1947 editions of the Year Book at pp. 1059-1060 
and pp. 1138-1139, respectively. The volume of dental treatment reached its 
peak during the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, when services supplied increased more 
than five-fold over the preceding year. Applications for post-discharge treatment 
up to Mar. 31, 1948, numbered 662,481; of this total more than 650,000 had been 
completed or otherwise closed out. In addition to post-discharge treatment given 
in the first year after release from the Armed Forces adequate dental services were 
maintained for all treatment classifications defined in Order in Council P.C. 4465 
and amendments thereto. 


Patients 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Treatments Completely 

Treated 

No. e No. 

ORO nian Reem coals Meet nee facta seeen alt los tea Sach Where e oleae ate 121, 604 9, 587 
SAU EPRI Rico syne re ae Beh inca dy. cabal oaus ioc dee nvatiys. elt 99,590 8,020 
OS Ree RED Ae a eet, Ordre ote naked GaN Daci hentai ad Se on wane (e133 7,380 
Boe An ecto d SORE DOME ERED Get A IOUS Tee GEE Ens oe ene eee 102,554 10, 817 
LUA ee Pe eee aR Set Tee URE Oe TPE Ee obec caee hen 66, 562 11, 841 
OA Bipicterctee tes Wierr Ree tars terra Crh br eit atte: Stee sib stele ait Sie 249,170 23, 672 
ASTRON nats 5 ORNS rn oe SI RPREEER no fe oa NN TA. Se te ae 509, 703 56,416 
es oe Ra et Se etch Bie ELE eee ee ee 2,700,052 284, 216 
TFS bn Se Palo SAC ae SE Ole a OS ae nee 1,191, 218 160, 313 


Subsection 4.—Prostheses and Surgical Appliances 


The Prosthetic Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, estab- 
lished in August, 1916, has as its first responsibility the provision of prostheses 
and orthopedic appliances to veterans and other persons entitled to such supply 
under Order in Council P.C. 2048 as amended. Appliances are supplied upon 
request to Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, Canadian National 
Railways, Department of National Defence, Department of Mines and Resources 
and others. , 


The organization consists of a main manufacturing and fitting centre at Toronto 
and 11 district centres established in the major Canadian cities, equipped with 
facilities for measuring, fitting, adjusting and maintaining artificial limbs, ortho- 
peedic boots, splints, braces, artificial eyes and other appliances. Minor orthopedic 
appliances such as trusses, glasses, hearing aids, elastic hosiery, etc., are supplied 
through purchase from private manufacturers. 


The number of persons supplied with appliances during the year ended Mar. 31, 
1948, was 45,238 as compared with 76,774 during the previous fiscal year. Appli- 
ances supplied since Apr. 1, 1940, were as follows:— 


Total 
: Stock and Total 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Production  Dinchases ae 

Jobs 

No No. No 

Ea Ree mee erne RnR POV: oie aha tin aetetas anf erent d lavas vibe alee eae 15, 703 15, 920 31, 623 
ROE SPUN A eye SEM Nr asame o ited eae thee) Oe ee es 15)167 15, 944 syle alit 
A EPO M MOAR ¢ eck Mat My ions GRE stad Oey ced Gad ask 16, 625 16, 460 33,085 
LOD Todd 3 tee ae ne ge ie Dina Ere: MM oe hs 2 ae Bg 19,601 17,024 36, 625 
HOE Lee ae caller tts 7 aa GA SE Gone Se a 21,990 17, 847 39, 837 
Be Rete fers Meta ee act cae cas wrath Me eee os 27,472 27,423 54,895 
VD. 3 Ohh RRs PAG ean Ae ee hoary SARE Re ca te Sie 36, 484 61,32 97,811 
Da ee ee cree Sertyeh, Bdehs aia « Sera rigeice ein Sark a Oa ce 37,947 84, 958 122,905 


SOE 8 Rak ie a REG SS PRS CE OLE” Crna Mies a 32, 626 59, 924 92, 550 
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The Department maintains special liaison with the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind, which extends training and after-care service to blinded veterans, 
the National Institute for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing on matters relating to 
veterans with loss of hearing, and the War Amputations of Canada on veteran 
amputation cases. 


The Branch conducts its own prosthetic research and development program 
and also keeps abreast of developments in Great Britain, the United States and 
other countries. 


Section 4.—Pensions and Allowances 
Subsection 1.—The Pension System 


Pensions Legislation.—The Pension Act of 1919 established a Board con- 
sisting of three members vested with exclusive power and authority to adjudicate 
upon pension claims and to award pensions for disability or death related to military 
service in the First World War. The Canadian pensions legislation as it developed 
following the First World War is outlined at pp: 759-760 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 
The machinery which then took form has been adapted and applied to present 
circumstances, and the Commission now consists of 14 members. 


Following the outbreak of the Second World War, the provisions of the Pension 
Act, with certain modifications, were tentatively made applicable to members of 
the Armed Services serving in that War and, in 1941, Parliament appointed a Select 
Committee to consider the provisions of the Pension Act, including ex-service men’s 
problems generally, and to make suitable recommendations in regard thereto. 
After consideration of the Committee’s report, which was framed to meet prevailing 
conditions and based on experience gathered in the administration of the Pension 
Act since the First World War, Parliament decided to make the provisions of that 
statute, with appropriate amendments, applicable to claims arising out of the 
Second World War. 


The provisions of the Pension Act, as originally enacted in 1919, although wide 
and generous in their scope as compared with pension legislation in other countries, 
have been considerably broadened and extended by various amendments enacted 
from time to time during the past 29 years. Amendments to the statute since 
1919 have:— 


(1) substantially increased the actual amounts of pension payable; 
(2) widened the grounds on which pension might be awarded; 


(3) authorized certain additional benefits, such as clothing allowances for pensioners 
compelled to wear artificial appliances, allowances for parents, and special provisions 
for disability due to tuberculosis; 


(4) introduced the principle of personal appearance and public hearings for applicants; 


(5) with respect to the War of 1939-45 provided that service anywhere outside of Canada 
should be regarded as service in a theatre of actual war. 


Application Procedure.—The procedure followed in dealing with applications 
for pension, arising out of the First World War, is laid down in Sect. 52 of the Act. 
Briefly, it consists of three stages for applicants whose claims are not initially 
granted. On first application the evidence presented is considered at what is 
known as a first hearing. If the Commission’s decision is adverse to the applicant, 
he is entitled to a second hearing, provided he applies within 90 days of the first 
hearing. When presenting his claim for second hearing, he is required to include 
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all disabilities which he claims to be due to his military service. Prior to second 
hearing the applicant is furnished with a complete and detailed summary of all 
evidence available in the departmental records pertaining to his case and is 
allowed six months in which to prepare his claim. If the decision of the Pension 
Commission on the second hearing is adverse to the applicant, he then has the right 
to appear before an Appeal Board of the Commission sitcing in his district and to 
call witnesses if he so desires. The judgment of the Appeal Board is final and 
the application cannot be considered again, except by special permission of an 
Appeal Board when it is shown, to the satisfaction of such a board; that an error 
has been made by reason of evidence not having been presented or otherwise. 


This procedure has proved eminently satisfactory for claims arising out of the 
First World War. Not only is the applicant made fully aware of the reasons which 
preclude entitlement to a pension, but he is given adequate expert assistance by the 
Veterans’ Bureau or by ex-service men’s organizations in the preparation of his 
claim. It has resulted in making final settlement of claims where the Commission 
contended that the evidence adduced by the petitioner was insufficient to show that 
the cause of disability or death was contingent on conditions or events in the Service. 


The procedure governing cases arising out of the Second World War was revised 
in 1944, when all time limits for preparation and submission of applications in such 
cases were suspended by Order in Council, the main provisions of which ‘were 
incorporated in the Pension Act in 1946. When a claim is not wholly granted, the 
applicant may renew his application without the imposition of any time limits and 
may advise the Commission of his intentions as to the further prosecution of his 
claim, either by renewed hearing or appeal. The procedure followed is very similar 
to that for veterans of the First World War, the main difference being the non- 
existence of time limits and the applicant’s right to by-pass the ‘‘renewal hearing”’ 
and take his case direct to an Appeal Board sitting in his district. 


In 1945-46, a thorough revision of all legislation affecting veterans of the 
Second World War, passed since the commencement of the War, was carried out 
by a Select Committee of the House of Commons which was appointed to: (1) con- 
sider all legislation passed since the commencement of the War with the German 
Reich relating to the pensions, treatment, and re-establishment of former members 
of His Majesty’s Armed Forces and other persons who have otherwise engaged in 
pursuits closely related to war; and (2) prepare and bring in one or more Bills to 
clarify, amend or supplement the above legislation. This Committee completed 
its deliberations in July, 1946, and comprehensive legislation based on its recom- 
mendations was incorporated in amendments to the Pension Act (10 Geo. VI, c. 62) 
assented to Aug. 31, 1946. 


The most important legislative change resulting from the Committee’s recom- 
mendations was the restoration of the so-called “insurance principle’ for members 
of. the Services who, in the Second World War, did not serve in a theatre of actual 
war. The operation of this principle which applies to the First World War and, 
in effect, provides pension coverage for disabilities incurred during service, whether 
due to service or not, was modified in 1940 so as to apply only to cases in which the 
member of the Services had served outside Canada. Following the restoration of the 
insurance principle, a review of all cases affected by this change was carried out 
by the Canadian Pension Commission, action being taken to institute awards 
where indicated. Other changes provided for the extension of the benefits of the 
Canadian Pension Act to persons domiciled in Canada at the commencement of 
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the Second World War, who served in Commonwealth Forces, or in Forces of the 
Allied Nations, and broadened the scope of the statute in its application to 
Canadians who served in Services, other than those of Canada, in the First World 
War. 


Peacetime Service.—In respect of claims arising out of service during peace- 
time, pension may be awarded if the injury or disease or aggravation thereof resulting 
in disability or death arose out of, or was directly connected with, such service. 
The procedure governing such claims is that prescribed by Sect. 52 of the Pension Act. 


Civilian War Pensions and Allowances.—Under the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act, administered by the Commission, provision is made for con- 
sideration of claims by: merchant seamen and salt-water fishermen; Auxiliary 
Services personnel; the Corps of (Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters for service in 
the United Kingdom; Royal Canadian Mounted Police; Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police—special constables; air raid precaution workers; those sustaining injury 
during remedial treatment; Voluntary Aid Detachment; overseas welfare workers; 
and Canadian civilian air crew of the Royal Air Force Transport Command. 


Detailed particulars are available on application to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission at Ottawa or to the Commission’s representatives, the pension medical 
exaihiners, at the District offices. 


3.—Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1941-48 


Notr.—Figures for the years 1918-40 are given at p. 871 of the 1945 Year Book. 


To Dependents For Disability Totals 
Year Ended Mar. 31— |—— - aa || 
Pensions Liability Pensions Liability Pensions Liability 


No. $ No. $ No. $ 
First World War— 
TOY RA ee Naat eS ch A 17,941 10, 539, 876 79, 204 29, 058, 304 97,145 39, 598, 180 
1049s. 52805 Ue Rieee Re Coane 17,730 10, 484, 192 eral 28,194,967 95,701 38,679, 159 
1043 oe. chan, hake tae ee 17, 549 10,457,012 76,625 27,354,865 94,174 37,811, 877 
LOLA SE ee eee ee 17, 243 10,389,778 75,244 26,595, 094 92,487 36, 984, 872 
OAS ie Sorc tea thnrds ee aE ere ie S| 10,597,308 73, 863 26,543,361 91,084 37, 140, 669 
LOAG Se Oey ss ee ne eee 16,982 10,606,770 72,396 26, 523, 887 89,378 37, 130, 657 
LOST a ok eet ae ees 16,799 10, 647, 524 70, 803 25,957,054 87,602 36,604,578 
iy tele te pepe thr sal Ala 16,510 10,592,877 69,390 25, 507, 254 85,900 36,100, 131 
Second World War— 

ALT ea le ey oe ty Leper 319 262,592 319 76,682 638 339,274 
194% sate aay te Sone 929 695,465 1,291 409,556 2,220 1,105,021 
Mo eRe ATA GTAP ® ope Ey: 2,748 1,949, 128 3,917 1,362,110 6,665 3,011, 238 
1944.2 We Se SF eee eee He By 3,794, 258 PB 2,693, 855 12,563 6,488, 113 
TOA hs er ee ee eee 11,419 8, 333, 406 15,506 5,382, 842 26,925 13, 716, 248 
194635 tack ee ee 16, 839 11,982,717 36, 454 11,402, 255 53, 293 23,384,972 
OAT) crete, Aue Nr ew oar 17,600 12, 027, 726 70, 633 20,676,689 88, 233 32,704,415 
OAS To die hielo ato neetete: 17, 654 11, 564,311 86,309 25,316,487 || 103,963 36, 880, 798 


Payment of Pecuniary Grants for Gallantry Awards.—Certain gallantry 
awards, such as the Victoria Cross, Military Cross, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Distinguished Conduct Medal, Conspicuous Gallantry Medal and Distinguished 
Flying Medal, carry with them pecuniary grants which were formerly paid by the 
United Kingdom Government. , To these were added during the Second World 
War, the Distinguished Service Medal and the Military Medal which formerly 
were not accompanied by pecuniary benefits. By Order in Council P.C. 4736, 
dated June 17, 1943, the Canadian Government, through the Canadian Pension 
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Commission, assumed the payment out of Canadian funds for all awards arising out 
of the Second World War and the United Kingdom was reimbursed for such awards 
already paid. As at Mar. 31, 1948, 2,273 such awards had been authorized. 


The Pension Act was further amended by 11-12 Geo. VI, c. 23, assented to on 
May 14, 1948. The principal changes were as follows:— 


(1) Basic rates of pension for disability and death were increased by approximately 

25 p.c. for all ranks up to and including lieutenant. All ranks to captain now receive 

the aie’ basic rate. Additional pension for wives and children of all ranks was 
increase 


increased allowances for helplessness were authorized; the new rates provide a 
ve pare ef $480 per annum with a maximum of $1,400 per annum, and are payable 
to all ranks; 


(3) the date line for the marriage or re-marriage of F irst World War pensioners was 
advanced from May 1, 1944, to May 1, 1948; 


(4) the disability pension schedule was amended so that all disability pensions are 
assessed at the nearest multiple of 5; e.g., 48 p.c. disability becomes 50 p.c.; 46 p.c. 
disability becomes 45 p.c.; 


(5) the expression ‘‘was wilfully and deliberately concealed’’ was deleted from the 
clause which defines the grounds on which pension entitlement may be granted 
for pre-enlistment disabilities which were aggravated during service; 


(6) the benefits of the Pension Act were extended to widows of deceased members 
of Canada’s forces who served in the South African War who previously could 
not be awarded pension from Canadian funds unless an award had been made by 
United Kingdom authorities. 


(2 


~ 


Veterans’ Bureau.—The Veterans’ Bureau was established in 19380 to assist 
the applicant for war disability pension and present his claim to the Canadian 
Pension Commission. (See 1947 Year Book, p. 1142.) The services of the Bureau 
are free to the applicant. Bureau Advocates assist not only ex-members of the 
military forces, but also those given disability pension rights under the Civilian 
War Pensions and Allowances Act. Claimants have been represented by Bureau 
Advocates in practically 100 p.c. of appeals. 


The policy of the Canadian Pension Commission is to make a ruling as to 
pensions, without application by claimants, in respect to all members of the military 
forces who are discharged with a disabling condition. In the large majority of 
pension claims, therefore, the Veterans’ Bureau first appears in a case on a claim 
by the applicant that the Pension Commission decision is wrong. The move against 
a Commission decision may take several forms. The applicant may apply for a 
renewal hearing with additional evidence. He may make several such applications. 
He may ask for an Appeal Board hearing with or without having had renewal hearings 
and with or without any additional evidence. With very limited exception, the 
Appeal Board ruling is a final disposition of the claim. ‘The Appeal Board hearing 
is held in the applicant’s district, and is made before three members of the Pension 
Commission who have not previously dealt with the claim and the applicant is 
there given an opportunity to appear personally with his representative who may 
be an Advocate from the Veterans’ Bureau or any other person whom he may 
nominate. He may call witnesses to support his claim and his Advocate has the 
right to examine and cross-examine witnesses and present argument to the Board. 


In addition to assisting applicants on entitlement claims, Bureau Advocates 
are charged with the duty of advising and assisting ex-service personnel or other 
persons entitled to claim for pension on any phase of pension law er procedure which 
may have a bearing on the pension claim. In all offices across Canada they are 
called upon daily to advise and assist in matters quite apart from war disability 
pensions, 
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Departmental reports covering the period from Sept. 1, 1939, to Mar. 31, 1947, 
show that 5,042 applications for Appeal Board hearing were filed in connection 
with First World War claims. Of these, 965 were granted and 3,728 refused. 
Withdrawal of claims and deferred decisions accounted for the rest. During the 
same period, 7,047 applications were filed by Second World War applicants and 
of these, 1,558 were granted and 3,886 refused. The Veterans’ Bureau had approxim- 
ately 9,480 pension claims under preparation, in varying stages of ACUNARY, as at 
Mar. 31, 1948. 


Subsection 2.—War Veterans Allowances 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act was introduced in 1930 to make provision 
for the maintenance of veterans of the Canadian Expeditionary Force; veterans of 
His Majesty’s Forces or the Forces of His Majesty’s Allies who were domiciled in 
Canada at the time of enlistment for the First World War, provided they were 
incapable of maintaining themselves on attaining the age of 60 or at any age, if 
permanently unemployable. 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1946, was enacted in August, 1946, to 
replace the former legislation, and it was further amended in June, 1948. It enables 
the, Board to grant allowances to the following :— 


(1) a veteran of the North West Field Force; 

(2) a veteran of the South African War; 

(3) a veteran of the First World War, 1914-18; 

(4) a veteran of the Second World War, 1939-45; 

(5) a member of the South African Military Nursing services, domiciled and resident 
in Canada prior to becoming a member and who has served any place outside 
Canada; 

(6) a person domiciled and resident in Canada certified by the Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs as having been enrolled by the United Kingdom author- 
ities for special duty in war areas during the Second World War; 

(7) duly selected and approved supervisors of— 

(a) Canadian Legion War Services Incorporated; 

(b) The National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Canada; 

(c) Knights of Columbus Canadian Army Huts; or 

(d) Salvation Army Canadian War Services who served outside the Western 
Hemisphere; 

(8) dual service veterans— 

(a) a person who served during the First World War and the Second World War 
as a member of His Majesty’s Canadian Forces and was enlisted or obligated 
to serve in such forces without territorial limitation; or 

(b) a person who served during the First World War as a member of His Majesty’s 
Forces other than Canadian forces, was domiciled in Canada when he became 
a member of the said forces, and was a member of His Majesty’s Canadian 
forces during the Second World War, enlisted or obligated to serve without 
territorial limitations, and who has been honourably discharged or has been 
permitted honourably to resign or retire from such forces; 

(9) a member of the U.S.A. Forces of the First World War domiciled in Canada 
at the time of enlistment and has again taken up domicile in Canada; 

(10) widows and orphaned children of the above veterans. 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act provides for three classes of veterans:— 
(1) the veteran who has attained the age of 60 years; 


(2) the veteran of any.age who, because of physical or mental disabilities, is perman- 
ently unemployable; 


(3) the veteran, regardless of age, who is, in the opinion of the Board, incapable of 
maintaining ‘himself and unlikely to become capable due toa combination of reasons 
or handicaps, physical, mental or economic. 


: 
. 
| 
; 
; 
: 
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Veterans must have served in a “theatre of actual war’’, or be in receipt of 
pension or have received a final payment by agreement in commutation of pension. 
Widows and orphans of veterans are admitted to the benefits of the Act providing 
the veteran himself was eligible during his lifetime. 


While the amount of any allowance is discretionary with the Board, the 
maximum permissive income from all sources (including War Veterans’ Allowances) 
for a single veteran is $610 per annum and $1,100 for a married veteran or widower 
with dependent children. The basic allowance under the Act is $40-41 and $70-83 
per month to single and married veterans, respectively, but the maximum permissive 
income from all sources remains as outlined above. 


Provision has been made for (veterans’ care) treatment for recipients of War 
Veterans’ Allowance, other than widows. Provision has been made also for the 
continuation of an allowance on behalf of a child until the age of 21 years, for 
educational purposes. Allowances are not payable outside the Dominion of Canada. 
Old Age Pension and War Veterans’ Allowance or Widows’ Allowance cannot be 
paid concurrently. ; 


The basic allowances for widows are:— 
(1) $485 per annum to a widow without dependent children; 
(2) $850 per annum to a widow with dependent children. 


The basic allowances for orphans are:— 

(1) $360 per annum for one orphaned child; 

(2) $648 per annum for two orphaned children; 

(3) $730 per annum for more than two orphaned children. 


The following exemptions from income are allowed :— 
(1) single recipient; income from any source not exceeding $125 per annum; 
(2) married recipient; income from any source not exceeding $250 per annum. 


In addition, the following exemptions are provided for all groups of recipients 
where applicable :— 

(1) casual earnings; 

(2) unearned income not exceeding $25 per annum; 


(3) provincial or municipal relief or Mothers’ Allowance paid on behalf of dependent 
children;: 


(4) any gratuity paid or credit grant under the War Service Grants Act, 1944; 

(5) any sum payable under Sect. 26 of the Pension Act; 

(6) any additional allowance paid under the Pension Act on account of any children; 
(7) any pension or grant received by reason of a military decoration; 

(8) any allowance payable under the Family Allowances Act, 1944; 


(9) property in which the recipient resides is not taken into account providing its 
capital value does not exceed $4,000. 


Since the enactment of the legislation to Mar. 31, 1948, a total of 52,529 awards 
have been made by the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. Of these, 24,172 were 
discontinued because of death and other reasons, leaving 28,357 recipients repre- 
senting an annual liability of $14,169,036. 


The financial benefits available to veterans under the Veterans’ Land Act will 
be found in Section 5, Subsection 3, pp. 1156-1158. 
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Section 5.—Rehabilitation of Veterans 


The Veterans’ Welfare Division of the Rehabilitation Branch of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs is responsible for the efficient administration of benefits available 
to discharged members of the Forces, under the terms of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
Act and regulations drawn up under that Act, other than matters relating to voca- 
tional, technical or university training. Briefly, these functions are as follows:— 


(1) Administration of out-of-work allowances. Payment of such allowances, 
under an agreement with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, is now being 
made by the Department of Labour on authorization of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. As applications for this allowance must be made within 18 months after 
discharge, it naturally follows that the numbers receiving this allowance are declining 
rapidly. 

Administrative machinery to place veterans in employment comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Labour, which Department is also charged with 
the administration of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. Under arrange- 
ments made between the two Departments, however, the Department of Veterans 


Affairs is accorded the privilege of finding employment for the seriously disabled — 


in collaboration with officials of the National Employment Service. 


As a result of this close liaison between the Departments in all centres where 
the National Employment Service maintains an office, other than in those centres 
where the Department of Veterans Affairs maintains a District or Sub-district 
Office, the Employment Service has on its staff a Veterans Officer who is available 
to give advice and guidance to veterans on matters relating to their rehabilitation 
which come within the jurisdiction of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


(2) Administration of allowances for veterans awaiting returns from private 
enterprise engaged in on their own account, including allowances available to veterans 
who have taken up full-tueme farming or commercial fishing under the terms of the 
Veterans’ Land Act. Close liaison is maintained by the Veterans’ Welfare Division 
and the Re-establishment Credits Division of the Rehabilitation Branch and 
officials of the Veterans’ Land Act Administration and care is exercised to ensure 
that the veteran will get the best possible advice before embarking upon an enter- 
prise or business. In this connection also it should be noted that members of 
Citizens’ Committees, familiar with business opportunities in the particular centre 
in which the veteran wishes to establish himself, have co-operated in advising the 
Department and these veterans of the chances of the veteran succeeding in his 
proposal. 


(3) Administration of allowances available to veterans who are temporarily 
uncapacitated. ‘This benefit is designed particularly to care for veterans who do 
not require any active remedial hospital care to which they may be entitled under 
the Department’s enabling authority but where, because of some ailment, they may 
be debarred from working for a short period. 


(4) Administration of the Unemployment Insurance contributions, payable for 
the pertod of service (or from June 80, 1941) on the completion of 15 weeks in insurable 
employment after discharge. 


Officials of the Veterans’ Welfare Division. also act as the veteran’s friend in 
advising with regard to rights and privileges under regulations administered by other 
government departments, federal, provincial and municipal. 


—_ 
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Subsection 1.—Discharges, Employment and Allowances 


Discharges and Employment.—By Feb. 28, 1947, the work of demobilization 
was completed. Cumulative discharges from September, 1939, to September, 1947, 
are given in the following statement. These figures are subject to revision since 
certain duplications of records have not yet been eliminated. 


Service Male Female Total 

No. No. No. 
UN ig nee BS, bar Se RAN ta At A CHO ah nt a 90,321 6,565 96, 886 
DARIN Vere eee UM yas faery hee tnty ates oh. SRS ae 656, 158 25,155 681,313 
PATE VE OLCC IRR eres nits ae An Gone satires CLO RS 201, 146 16, 987 218, 133 
PPOTAUS er Ren re che tts ae eke ec ot ae 947, 625 48,707 996, 332 


Although the numbers of veterans who have taken advantage of the Vocational 
Training, Educational Training, and Veterans’ Land Act provisions seem large, the 
majority of veterans have returned to civil employment. Return to civil life was 
greatly aided by the National Employment Service of the Department of Labour, 
which, through a policy of veterans preference, made 930,346 placements on behalf 
of veterans from September, 1948, to March, 1948, 810,816 of these placements 
being made on behalf of veterans of the Second World War. These figures do not 
represent the number of veterans placed as two or more placements are often made 
in an attempt to settle a veteran after discharge. 


Unemployment among veterans of the Second World War has not, on the whole, 
been serious so far. The peak of unemployment was reached during the first 
quarter of 1946, when it followed the seasonal trend. Table 4 shows the number 
of veterans registered monthly with the National Employment Service as unem- 
ployed from Jan. 1, 1947, to Mar. 31, 1948. : 


4.—Veterans Registered with the National Employment Service as Unemployed, 
by Months and Sex, January, 1947, to March, 1948 


Veterans of the Veterans of the Veterans with 


Weir ahd Month First World War Second World War Dual Service 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
No No No No. No No 
1947— 
JANUARY chivas sees ce ees ca oe ee ees 6, 887 2 51,481 1,114 2,165 Nil 
HISD EUAEU, Settee firmer ness ho tihicls snee 7,129 2 50,569 1,124 2,422 1 
ERECT © tere OAS eR RL eth ee Pet ice tet 6, 784 1 47,617 1,007 2,478 1 
ATU Ee ae eects oles See ae 6,453 1 42,368 965 2,500 1 
ITS Aas Si PR Sa A Sind ele a A ey gr 4,967 1 30, 204 868 2,124 1 
TINA Pot Leet ae OR ORO, PR atig  civaee oe 4,322 1 22, 829 803 1, 724 1 
[CS BNR Se Us Cota SS tA 5 Bee Ih ne 4, 263 1 18,653 714 1,495 a 
Se TE OTE) Ba ig 8 ge Sos Olle 5 Ske ena 3, 839 1 16,516 718 1,349 1 
SBD LOUIE eaetoe so mie ets Pence iso ciecacie = wide 3,799 1 15,554 828 1,367 1 
ROIS ELS . eee se ie selitee sahanee' 4,066 1 16, 704 837 1,375 1 
ING vember: o. face tates duiccusaee 4,741 1 20, 866 890 1,590 1 
MPCCONVDOR GS oc dues bir ren te ois atots. «eres 5,446 1 25, 502 732 1,766 1 
1948— ; 
WNT Vad anes re eens ets Poy caves 6,548 1 34,017 1,006 2,058 L 
JIVE ST RIED th 45 5 Ce DEL ES Oe, IR Ree 6,901 i 36,078 1,066 2,200 1 
NED alps, oe PRS ee mien 6 eee ey nae 4,714 1 20,273 536 1,563 1 


1 Not recorded separately after February, 1947, but included with women veterans of the Second World 
War. 
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Out-of-Work Allowance.—Up to Mar. 31, 1948, 161,874 veterans were 
assisted in their rehabilitation through this Allowance, paid if the veteran is fit 
and available for work but no work is available for him. As would be expected 
the majority of these veterans made use of the Allowance during the calendar year 
1946 when they were being discharged from the Armed Forces in large numbers. 


5.—Veterans Receiving Out-Of-Work Allowances, by Sex, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1943-48 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Men Women Total 
No. No. No. 
5 CY. 2) OR ee ERE iy Gaerne tl ice COR CEG Daa SOS Blois 2,045 Nil 2,045 
LQ4 4G occ gcc '0'd w\cale ciao ere Sra roherereterstarnre fetute ekotnielate siele erctareracie vet creis aterepmieie ters 823 123 946 
LOAD. oie akc &achiw-wkecchiocovare aya aelen atte a el obataverote aiattatie etl rele euetaidende cteler veistehe tekererersyeets 3,145 83 3,228 
1 AY. | RPG Une RIE Cr aR ne ee Re a ne I eR bch andote 39,176 436 39,612 
Ct) Y Aiea ne TN OAL e et MANS city Ora yori RCO OEMS HG OO ea 98,055 1,983 100, 038 
L948 56s dvoid acc aida eracdakaveleveveleteralovone aateeiclers treks erase tevometn Somer Wetaions Ear erSr Te 15, 654 351 16,005 
Totals.:.5ccer ee ar ae ee es cee Lee 158,898 2,936 161,874 


1 November, 1941, to Mar. 31, 1943. 


The number of veterans receiving the Allowance at any given time is rapidly 
decreasing compared with the number of veterans unemployed. For the period 
March to June, 1946, the number was from 60 to 70 p.c. of those registered as 
unemployed; for January and February of 1947, it was 45 p.c., and for February 
and March, 1948, it fell to a low of 8-3 p.c. The reason for this is that the Allowance 
was payable only in the 18 months immediately following discharge and time has 
now ruled out most veterans. 


Experience has shown that, although it has been necessary.to carry some 
individuals on the Allowance for a period in excess of 40 weeks (the maximum 
allowable is 52 weeks) the majority of veterans who received this type of assistance 
required it for a period of less than ten weeks. 


6.— Veterans in Receipt of Out-Of-Work Allowances, Classified by Sex, by Months, 
April, 1946, to March, 1948 


Year and Month Men Women Total Year and Month Men Women Total 


Leu cpe ( | ey ey ey 


No No No. No No No 
1946— 1947—concluded 
April eee anne. 48,104 417 48,521 ADE eat: aweraen 19,187 271 19, 458 
May? cece steers 42,948 483 43,431 (Mia se; tetcte wei 11,910 210 12,120 
JUNO Snes sess 32,957 395 33,002 JUNO Seco. 6,989 147 7,136 
Tulyeee ne 25, 502 401 25,903 DULY Res weeeaucoees 4,480 134 4,564 
Augustycacehece: 22,059 410 22,469 AURUSE seesaee 2,845 78 2,923 
September....... 19,057 295 19, 352 September........ 2,145 44 2,189 
October.......... 17,560 235 17,795 October. .s-8.: 5.5 1, 823 45 1, 868 
November.......} 16,112 256 16,368 November....... 1,788 47 1, 835 
December....... 17,651 242 17, 893 December........ 2,246 46 2,292 
1947— 1948— 
DADUATY: cists e cictets 22,056 234 22,290 JANUS eieilreonice 2,740 39 2,779 
February........ 24, 482 285 24,767 EGDIUaLY, wanes 2,617 35 2,652 
Marchiere.. 2... 24,058 297 24,355 March yeneeircn 2,210 28 2,238 


ee ee a a ee a a ee Ne 
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Awaiting Returns Allowance.—This Allowance has been instrumental in 
assisting, up to Feb. 28, 1948, about 54,489 veterans who, in order to become settled 
in civilian life, have attempted to take up an occupation on their own account. 


7.—Veterans in Receipt of Awaiting Returns Allowances, Classified by Sex, by 
Months, April, 1946, to March, 1948 


Year and Month Men Women Total Year and Month Men Women Total 


No No No. No No No 
1946— 1947—-concluded 
PAD c mc uate see eld 10, 654 36 10, 690 FAD ILlt resins oss tetese 10, 878 1 10, 878 
IMR ys cere . Sls. creeks 14,757 48 14, 805 MN ee cicero ori 13,089 71 13,160 
SUNG seceise ceiics cs 19, 766 58 19, 824 PUNE: peer feiss 14, 207 67 14,274 
VUIGARS, Sate ees 23,558 69 23, 627 July Aree rae. 14, 336 76 14,412 
AUGUSE. 5. So. alee 24,762 72 24, 834 AUSUStR See tases 13, 825 67 13, 892 
September....... 18, 840 60 18,900 September........ 11,874 56 11,930 
October: aadias X 16,428 61 16,489 Qctoberieiae..3. 7,163 3 7,200 
November....... 13, 534 64 13,598 November....... 2,658 24 2,682 
December....... 12,447 62 12,509 December........ 2,019 21 2,040 
1947— 1948— 
JADUATY has oecices 12,285 60 12,345 Janusgwyn.eceeeer 1,896 20 1,916 
February........ 11,986 64 12,050 February......... 2,044 20 2,064 
Marchttoe. aves: 12,162 60 12, 222 Marche. oo ce 2 2,189 24 2,213 


1 Included with men. 


The occupational distribution of these veterans is interesting and is shown 
in Table 8; the district centre is the location of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
district office and the figures quoted cover the areas administered by these offices. 


8.—Applications Approved for Awaiting Returns Allowance, by Geographic Areas 
and by Nature of “Own Account’? Business, as at Feb. 28, 1948 


(V.L.A.=Veterans’ Land Act) 


Full-Time Commercial 


Farming Fishing 
District Centre for Area General | Tota) 


Business 
Not Not 
vita. | VLA. | vita, | VLA 
No No No No. No No 

@harlottetown re. Mela. vom diicateoins ok 458 |. 408 221 66 428 1,581 
TA LEAR Ta Ni ase ice amr oe oe cles citere « 684 304 437 40 1,376 | 2,841 
Sambtonn Nae atietcets bh od tecientecne: 782 336 92 24 458 1, 692 
QUOD EC OU ae A seyrctsts aie araceaie sos cssiee tie 145 253 33 8 558 997 
Montreal, Que... 2.5 s0st estes nbasae eer 211 457 Nil Nil 1,901 2,569 
COTW AOI eric tcar cee técspaie siete ost s fis ise dain 269 266 oe by 10131 1,666 
NSanoshOnMON cen ee eiccs asec cid ioe es 212 397 11 6 867 1,493 
FINO EON) eT bis ecreict Mntcss tiers oh crouse eastern shore are 454 554 3 4 1, 845 2,860 
INontoBay 7 Ont ste a. cae tee. 151 |) 114 2 Nil 150 417 
Hamil pons Onin arene coete th sot bauee 142 215 6 4 533 896 
FONCOU SONG rae eet rae tee Sort Grae heap 631 832 11 D IS ye 2,852 
Wannipers VAN. sete hits teieecte ce oak 2,000 1,989 39 5 2,040 6,460 
RepInn Maske et sede See a ne 4,480 546 Nil Nil 580 5, 606 
MOAKALOON, CASI otek cee enieeis eae tie eee 4,349 1,250 2 1 647 6, 249 
CalraryoA tak. x tatarwcackte soileheidects Ars 1,705 873 Nil Nil 1,629 4,207 
BC CMMODLOM oA Uta eects cen avs eiclerstee have 5 3,528 1,780 5 1,327 6, 640 
WANCOLVELS bs. te ee che re Soe nick oe 1,033 644 228 5 3, 553 5,463 

4 NILE peso ae See amet nee 21,621 11,218 1,090 164 20,396 54,489 


Because of the large number of veterans settling in agriculture, the payment 
of this Allowance has shown a decided seasonal variation, reaching a peak in August, 
1946, when approximately 25,000 veterans received the Allowance, and declining 
to approximately 2,064 veterans receiving the Allowance in February, 1948. 
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A considerable number who received the Allowance during the summer, while 
engaged on their own account, became employed in wage-earning occupations during 
the winter with the intention of returning to their farms in the spring. 


The value of the legislation authorizing this Allowance is best shown by the 
number of veterans utilizing the Allowance and by the results so far produced. 
Of the number of veterans who, up to Feb. 28, 1948, had discontinued the use of the 
Allowance, about 89 p.c. had been satisfactorily established and had drawn the 
Allowance for an average of 29 weeks only. 


Unemployment Insurance Contributions.—During the calendar year 
1947 there was a great increase in the numbers of veterans established in insurable 
occupations and on whose behalf contributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund were paid. From November, 1941, to March, 1948, contributions were 
paid on behalf of 314,827 veterans as follows: 1942, (November, 1941, to Mar. 31, 
1942), 7; 1943, 334; 1944, 4,888; 1945, 15,289; 1946, 31,940; 1947, 84,205; and 
1948, 178,664. 


Temporary Incapacity Allowances.—The number of veterans who have 
received assistance under this provision has been relatively small compared with the 
numbers utilizing the other allowances. The Temporary Incapacity Allowances 
have rarely exceeded 120 at any one time since the end of the War. During March, 
1948, they numbered only 13 cases. Up to Mar. 31, 1948, about 4,711 veterans 
had received this Allowance. 


Subsection 2.—Vocational Training . 


The vocational training program, authorized under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
Act, is dealt with in the Labour Chapter at pp. 654-657, and the University Training 
for Veterans program in the Education Chapter at pp. 321-323. 


Subsection 3.—The Veterans’ Land Act 


The Veterans’ Land Act is designed to assist the veteran who is eligible by 
reason of required Active Service, and qualified for the particular undertaking, in 
becoming established on the land in full-time farming, part-time farming (small 
holding), or commercial fishing. Its financial benefits enable the veteran to start 
off with a substantial equity, which past experience has demonstrated is essential 
to sound credit land-settlement operations. The Director of the Act may:— 

(a) contract with any veteran duly certified as qualified, for the sale of land and the 


provision of permanent improvements, live stock and farm equipment or fishing 
gear up to a total cost of $6,000; or 


(b) contract with such veteran occupying suitable farm land under private agreement 
of sale, or lease of reasonably long duration, for the sale of land, permanent improve- 
ments, building materials, live stock and farm equipment, up to a total of $5,800; or 


(c) loan on the security of a first mortgage, on afarm already owned by the veteran, 
up to $4,400 for the consolidation of debts and improvement of farm—including 
the purchase of live stock and farm machinery; or 


(d) grant to such veteran up to $2,320 to assist in his establishment on Provincial Crown 

land; or in the case of an Indian veteran on Indian Reserve land. 

Space does not permit mention of the various financial terms other than that each 
settlement except item (c) above, carries with it a grant of up to $2,320, conditional 
on satisfactory fulfilment of settlement contract for 10 years. The loan portion of 
a contract may be amortized over a period of up to 25 years with interest at 33 p.c. 
Item (c) is wholly repayable, but it does not extinguish right to re-establishment credit 
as is the case in items (a), (b) and (d). 
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The Act is more fully dealt with at pp. 1072-1073 of the 1946 Year Book, while 
two important changes made during 1946 are given at pp. 1148-1149 of the 1947 
edition. An additional amendment was made in 1947 whereby veterans, established 
under the Act in the spring wheat areas of Canada, may elect to alter the terms of 
payment provided for in their contracts by entering into a crop-share agreement 
as collateral to the terms of their original agreements for sale. This crop-share 
agreement provides that the veteran shall deliver to the Director one-half of his 
crop in excess of six bushels per acre, but not exceeding 18 bushels per acre. When 
the proceeds from the grain thus delivered to the Director is less than the amount 
due under the firm term agreement, the amount of the deficiency is extended to the 
end of the firm agreement and interest accrues only on the principal so extended. 
Thus, the account of such a veteran is never in arrears. 


The calendar year 1947 witnessed continued heavy settlement operations under 
the Veterans’ Land Act, a total of approximately 17,779 veterans being qualified, 
and financial assistance being approved for about 15,535; 1,908 houses were con- 
structed and were ready for occupancy during the year, 294 of which were built 
under multiple-unit contracts on departmental subdivisions, and 1,614 under 
individual contracts for specific veterans. Agreements have been reached with all 
provinces, other than Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, for settlement of 
veterans on Provincial Crown lands. 


9.—_Summary of Operations Under the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, as at Dec. 31, 1947 


Full- Com- Pro- Sse 
Item Time sais mercial | vincial pon Total 
Farming mgs) Fishing Lands 
Applications for Qualification— 
Applications (net).............6. No. 1 1 1 5,478 151 89,7391 
Qualified’ Neb) spe. ccc. cscs b 5s eco; : 26, 585 23,176 857 4,067 109 54,794 
Lands Appraised and Purchased— 
INGODTrOVOULe atone es cies noms No. 19, 098 11, 806 556 Nil Nil 31,460 
Purchase completed............. éé 14, 427 9,496 476 - - 24,399 
Average price per acre with 
existing improvements........ $ 20-04 366-50 77°10 - - - 
Applications for Financial Assist- 
ance (Sect. 9-1)— : ‘ 
ADDTOW EG: (Meti)Ki cutee anes 25 No. | 15,777 13, 873 578 Nil Nil 30, 228 
Average amount for land and 
permanent improvements..... $ 4,102 4,949 2,592 - = = 
Average amount for stock and 
SOUIPMEN bon cieee accents $ 1, 129 319 1, 156 - - = 
Applications for Financial Assist- : 
ance (Sect. 9-3)— i : 
Approved (Net)... ....sesecste. No. 710 Nil Nil Nil Nil 710 
Average amount for stock and 
Scuipimentoe, sae ad «mass sic ae $ 2,251 - - - - - 
Applications for Financial Assist- 
ance (Sect. 13 — Mortgage 
Loans)— f ; ; 
ADDrOVeOs(NEb) <shesneeare nk Maven No. 363 92 Nil Nil Nil 455 


Average amount for removal of 
encumbrance and for permanent 


IMpPrOVeMents., ..5...0c08.<+es $ 876 1,870 - - - - 
Average amount for stock and 
rN OE. F<. goa i6 sdb aman ce $ 1,216 99 ~ = = ~ 


1 Total cannot be classified entirely. 
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9.—Summary of Operations Under the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, as at Dec. 31, 1947— 


concluded 
Full- Com- Pro- Age 
Item Time oe mercial | vincial rae Total 
Farming 88! Fishing Lands 
Applications for Financial Assist- 
ance (Sect. 35)— ¢ ; rf 
Approvieds(Met)iamtens.ee cite No. Nil Nil Nil 2,525 66 2,591 
Average amount for permanent 
ATAPLOVEMentssee ee see $ - = - 933 2,261 - 
Average amount for stock and 
CQUIPMEND ec aeeeeieremeeitas $ - Sy - 1261 i - 


Applications for Financial Assist- 

ance (Sect. 35A—Indian Vet- 

erans on Indian Reserves)— : ‘ : 
Approved (net) in. cc cites es No. Nil Nil Nil Nil 689 689 
Average amount for land and 


permanent improvements..... $ - = - - 966 - 
Average amount for stock and 
CCUIDMEN tee ertin seeera ee eee $ - = - - 1,145 - 


19.—House Construction Under the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, as at Dec. 31, 1947 


Full- m- Pro- ae 
Tinere |S iNew Gina ka Daren | Nome eeNG mee 
Houses ‘completed. ts access eee ee 218 4,098 31 140 24 4,511 
Houses under construction............... 320 1,686 So 182 23 2,246 
Housesiprojected sss serene een ine 489 1,490 120 587 11 2,697 
Net applications for new housing....... 1,027 4,601 186 909 58 6,781 


11.—Summary of Operations Carried Out Under the Soldier Settlement Act, 
1919, as at Dec. 31, 1947 


Appli- Persons Still Repaid Repaid Adjust- 

Province cations Estab- in in by Time ment 

Made lished Scheme Cash Sale Cases 

No No No No. No No 

Maritime Provinces......... 4,553 1,556 147 584 63 762 
Quehecase rts oan eee 2,796 494 19 109 23 343 
Ontariotse tenner eres 8,462 1,972 204 776 89 903 
Manito baisentacaiien senator 10, 123 Bova ti) 269 607 61 2,778 
Saskatchewan............-- 15,165 6, 164 1,037 1,700 247 3,180 
Alberigin aaee ne oe eee 15, 285 7,158 1,004 1,990 378 3, 786 
British:Columbias... .eeek 11,131 3,734 339 1,093 310 1,992 
Totalsee.. Basie 67,515 24,793 3,019 6,859 1,171 13,744 


Subsection 4.—Casualty Rehabilitation 


The rehabilitation of veterans with physical disabilities is a process: that 
commences at the time a disabling condition is diagnosed. The objective of this 
rehabilitation is the return of the disabled veteran to the best possible physical, 
mental, social, economic, and vocational adjustment and usefulness of which he is 
capable. This definition sets not only the standards to be attained, but also 
indicates the problem areas encountered most frequently. 
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The compass of rehabilitation for the disabled is so broad that every division 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs, together with many other Government and 
private agencies, may be required to contribute to the provision of the total range of 
services necessary in any individual case. As it is the aim of the Govern- 
ment of Canada’s rehabilitation program that disabled veterans be prepared 
to return to the successful performance of jobs in normal competitive industry, 
industry must itself co-operate by receiving the disabled into its employ. Finally, 
the disabled themselves play the most important role in this program. They 
must use intelligently the, services provided and must justify the confidence of 
employers. The vast majority of disabled veterans are demonstrating in their 
efforts to rehabilitate themselves qualities of initiative and determination of the 
highest possible order and are proving to be efficient, safe and reliable employees. 


The Casualty Rehabilitation Division, the function of which is to provide 
vocational guidance, assistance in securing suitable employment and vocational 
after-care, maintains a register of all those veterans whose disabilities in relation 
to other factors, such as education, previous employment experience, and personality, 
constitute a serious problem in occupational adjustment. The most common 
disabilities of veterans so registered, and the number in each group as at Mar. 31, 
1948, were:— 


Disability No. 
PAMRIOIET PEORIA O OR cn crc tals SUM atuawin cakes Mins ei 9 siak deg wise dna vga ae sree 2,055 
Other serious disabilities of the muscular and skeletal systems. esses 10, 117 
Partial and total losses of hearing and sight................c0c2ecccevccs 1,891 
Injuries to the central nervous system involving paralysis of one, two or 
more limbs or organs; epilepsy and other conditions..........e..6.+. 1,026 
Diseases of the heart and vascular system.....:.....ceccccccccccccecceccs 2,423 
Tuberculosis and other respiratory disabilities..............ccccceecceccs 8,439 
Mentalvand' emotional disabilities. ...crssciecw ac asin’ cele sao wisiakale dence Geeks 745 
Opliorstackes es ok sete iad ts otens Pe ee Toe aie cnie tate ton om tien cea 3, 344 
SVOTAD REGISTRATION teeta ten cet sce ccisiiwiten atevs wee are ee ace 30, 040 


Rehabilitation progress of seriously disabled veterans made between May 31, 
1947, and Mar. 31, 1948, was as follows:— 


Status May 31, 19471 Mar. 81, 1948 
TIP LOVE Neisseria etree te arets woreale rire acre oom weet e 12,701 20, 384 
Wineim plovieden nese aye le ee Moe elas alse eae etlcatteeie ome 1, 987 1,785 
Receiving treatment, training or other services...... 10, 680 6,472 
Rehabilitation notiteasibles: .).)s.'y. seesaw ete eres 180 785 
PS LSU h Uw ITU Wyth tors Ae ats ay te aes Sea aye, slope sesePokei= ol cuocsptale jsnce 2,914 614 
WODAES A eecdos a ween leminiot « Whisteeitas bAterees See 28, 462 30,040 


1 First month for which comparable figures available. 


The continued increase in the proportion of disabled veterans who are employed 
is quite satisfactory. At the same time, it cannot be overlooked that at Mar. 31, 
1948, there were still over 6,000 veterans receiving treatment, training or other 
services from the Department, and almost 2,000 more who were unemployed. 


Also, the increase in the number of registrations over the ten-month period, 
namely 1,578, or approximately 150 per month, does not give a true picture of the 
number of new cases of disability occurring. Approximately 400 new cases of severe 
disability among veterans arise each month, but this is offset by the fact that about 
250 cases are struck from the registration roll in the same period. . These latter are 
struck from the registration roll because their conditions have been improved more 
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than had been first expected and their disabilities have disappeared. The approxi- 
mately 400 new cases per month arise mainly in departmental hospitals. The princi- 
pal source of these cases is from among veterans entitled to treatment for an 
exacerbation of pensionable disabilities or otherwise entitled to free treatment from 
the Department for conditions not connected with the Service. 

Table 12 shows the rehabilitation status of registered disabled veterans as at 
Nov. 15, 1947, in accordance with the extent of their disabilities, as measured by 
the Canadian Pension Commission. 


12.\Rehabilitation Status of Seriously Disabled Veterans According to 
Percentage of Entire Disability as at Nov. 15, 1947 


Nots.—Veterans are registered only when their disability in relation to their experience, education 
and other factors presents a problem in occupational adjustment. This table covers all veterans whose 
disabilities are assessed at 75 p.c. and over, and a constantly decreasing proportion of those whose dis- 
abilities are assessed at lower percentages. 


' 75 to 75 to 


ra ae p.c. me p.c. 
ot in ension ension 
: 1lto | 25 to 50 to ~ = 
Item Epcos 24° p.c. | 49 p.c. |. 74 pyc. eee pee: Total 
Pension! | Pension | Pension | Pension | jgccnesg | lessness 
allow- allow- 
ances? ances 
Registered: Seana cco No. 5,966 4,277 7,680 5,601 5,568 269 29,361 
Status— 
HWmployeday ites occ cients p.c. 40-31 72-97 79-86 77-91 53°75 55°39 65-26 
Unemployed........... $ 5-05 6-08 4-52 5-00 5-48 6-69 5-15 
Receiving treatment, 
training and other 
BELVICES ve mak owas cf 50-31 15-50 11-37 12-74 34-97 30-11 24-79 
Rehabilitation not 
feasiblesacwieee sees 4s 0-92 0-94 0-60 1-14 3-09 5-58 1-34 
Unknown uence y 3-41 4-51 3°65 3-21 2-71 2-23 3-46 
Motals: eee. iG 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


1 Includes cases in which entitlement has been conceded but where disability has not been assessed 
pending completion of medical treatment, as well as cases of non-pensionable disability. 2 Does not 
include the war blinded. 


While almost any kind of assistance might be important in the rehabilitation 
of a given case, the following rehabilitation services are those that experience has 
proven to be generally the most important: (1) medical treatment, including medical 
rehabilitation; (2) provision of artificial limbs, braces, appliances and similar devices 
including hearing aids; (3) vocational guidance; (4) vocational, technical, or uni- 
versity training; (5) maintenance allowances; (6) assistance towards securing suitable 
employment; (7) land settlement; (8) job placement; (9) medical, social and voca- 
tional after-care. The provision of these services calls for the careful co-ordination 
of the skills of many professional and semi-professional workers; physicians, surgeons 
and nurses; physical and occupational therapists; rehabilitation officers and in- 
structors; limb and brace fitters; psychologists and social workers, to name but a 
few. 


Disabled persons do not face common problems. Only a rehabilitation pro- 
gram that can be modified to meet the needs of each individual is suitable. The 
doctor co-ordinates the medical aspects of the patient’s rehabilitation, and gives 
direction as to how the patient’s medical condition may affect his social and voca- 
tional re-establishment. The Department has long recognized that it is just 
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as necessary to deal with the non-medical aspects of the patient’s rehabilitation in 
an equally co-ordinated manner. It is for this reason that the Casualty Rehabili- 
tation Division has been. organized. 


A continuous service directed to public and employer relations is maintained. 
During the year, leaflets were issued and Casualty Rehabilitation Officers addressed 
gatherings of employers and community groups giving information about the 
employment of the disabled. 


The Casualty Rehabilitation Division is also responsible for the provision of 
certain welfare services within departmental hospitals to all patients whether they 
are seriously disabled or not. 


Among the agencies working with the Department in its program for the 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans are the National Employment Service, the 
Canadian Vocational Training organization, the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind, the War Amputations of Canada, the National Society for the Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing, and the Canadian Paraplegic Association. — 


Subsection 5.—Rehabilitation of Women 


During the First World War only the Nursing Service was open to women, 
but the Second World War saw women serving in the Army, Navy and Air Force 
in almost every capacity. By December, 1946, all of the nearly 50,000 women 
members of the Canadian Armed Forces had been demobilized, with the exception 
of a few Nursing Sisters and Dietitians. 


As a natural sequence to the established ratio of one woman to every 20 men 
in the Armed Forces, vacancies were designated on the Staff of the Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs for women executives, counsellors 
and interviewers. 


Training for ex-service women under the auspices of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs is on the same basis and at the same rates as for the male veterans. Up to 
the end of 1947, a total of 13,276 women veterans had availed themselves of oppor- 
tunities for training, 27 p.c. of the total number of ex-service women. Of that 
number 10,283 women had entered into some phase of vocational training and 
2,993 had chosen university courses or matriculation courses leading to university. 
Follow-up on these cases by district staffs indicates that little difficulty has been 
encountered to date with respect to employment on completion of vocational 
training. In most instances, through a three-way liaison, Department of Veterans 
Affairs-Canadian Vocational Training-National Employment Service, employment 
for individuals is arranged as the classes draw to a conclusion. Many have taken 
training-on-the-job in such diversified occupations as florist, fur finisher and cutter, 
photographer, etc. Altogether, women have trained for approximately 100 
occupations. 


At the end of December, 1947, 43,337 applications for re-establishment credit 
to the amount of approximately $4,107,049 had been approved for ex-service women. 
As at the same date, 147 had qualified under the Veterans’ Land Act. Most of these 
are established on small holdings, but a few own and operate farms under the 
full-time farming arrangement. 


Pensioners among the women up to December, 1947, numbered 1,235. They 
receive the same pension rates as the men and the same consideration in the matter 
of training and employment. Liaison between the Women’s Section of the Depart- 
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ment of Veterans Affairs and the Casualty Rehabilitation Section has resulted in 
hospital visiting for the purpose of counselling toward employment or training upon 
discharge from hospital, or arranging for correspondence courses during 
hospitalization. 


During their service careers, many women formed new concepts of the oppor- 
tunities for employment available in civilian life. For the first time, in many 
cases, these women could choose a career. With the co-operation of the National 
Employment Service, women veterans who wish it are assisted in obtaining employ- 
ment in keeping with their experience and academic background. Each time an appli- 
cation for Out-of-Work Allowance is received, personal follow-up is carried out in the 
hope that the applicant may be trained for, or recounselled into suitable alternative 
employment. The Department of Veterans Affairs has made Armed Service con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund on behalf of 10,066 ex-service 
women. 


Citizens Committees, Women’s Clubs and organizations have been invaluable 
in helping the ex-service woman to fit into and take part in community life. Full 
co-operation with the Department of Veterans Affairs has been given, particularly 
in the matter of finding accommodation for the women who have moved to other 
centres to take training or employment. Clubs in many communities have given 
their support in making personal contact with the veteran on her return home, and 
have been instrumental in helping her face her problems. 


Subsection 6.—Rehabilitation of Older Veterans 


The Department of Veterans Affairs in 1946 added to its establishment a 
Special Adviser to the Deputy Minister to deal with matters concerning veterans 
of both World Wars. Since then considerable progress has been made in the 
establishment of a continuous employment and welfare service for veterans over 
45 years of age. 


As the employment rehabilitation services for some 50,000 veterans of the 


First World War, who also served in the Second World War, were being planned - 


it was discovered that there was a very considerable number of veterans of the 
First World War who had made a worthwhile contribution during the years 1939-45 
but were handicapped in the post-war employment market. Likewise, older 
veterans of the South African campaign and the First World War, including ex- 
members of His Majesty’s Imperial Forces domiciled in Canada many years, required 
assistance from the Department. 


It is estimated that this grouped class numbers 350,000, many of whom have 
acquired age but not security. There has developed a great reluctance in business 
and industry to hire workers of middle age, and a greater reluctance to employ 
those in the late fifties and early sixties. Yet the economy of the country demands 
the productive capacity of such workers be fully utilized in gainful employment. 


The Department of Veterans Affairs has established throughout its District 
Offices small specialist staff sections whose responsibility it is, in co-operation with 
the National Employment Service, to screen, classify and counsel these older veteran 
applicants and to assist them to obtain work suited to their capacity and ability. 


a 
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Constant studies are maintained of employers’ objections to hiring older workers, 
the effect on pension retirement plans, group insurance, industrial accident figures, 
and productivity records, etc. Efforts are made through mailings, press, radio, 
public addresses, etc., to offset these objections and employers are responding well 
to the proved values of the stable older worker in industry. 


Progress has been made too, through such agencies as the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the Corps of Commissionaires in the allocation of non-career work not 
requiring skill or physical endeavour. 


The screening process finds those veterans unable or only partially able to 
perform gainful work. These veterans are referred to the War Veterans Allowance 
Board or other agencies. 


On Apr. 1, 1947, 9,262 older veterans were registered for employment at National 
Employment Service Offices. During the following 12 months, there were 46,329 
additional applications and 46,690 veterans were assisted into employment or 
other means of maintenance. 


Subsection 7.—Assistance in Social Problems 


The social adjustment of individual veterans is of real concern to both the 
Treatment and Rehabilitation Branches of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
and the highest degree of skill in dealing with individual social problems is desirable 
on the part of all personnel in the Department. 


The Social Service Division consists of trained social workers whose purpose 
is to increase the social work knowledge and understanding of members of the 
Department who see the veteran at first hand. It is also the function of the Division 
to see that existing social services are utilized to the maximum in dealing with 
problems presented by the veteran who comes to the Department for assistance. 
It is a basic assumption that the Department must not establish any social service 
for the veteran which is already available to him as a member of the community 
in which he lives. In order to prevent such duplication of service, it is necessary 
for the Social Service Division to work in close co-operation with local social agencies, 
community chests and councils, municipal, provincial and federal welfare depart- 
ments, as well as schools of social work. 


Section 6.—Veterans Insurance 


The Veterans Insurance Act which came into force on Feb. 20, 1945, provides 
that veterans who were engaged in service during the Second World War, the widows 
and widowers of veterans, disability pensioners under the Pension Act in receipt of 
pensions relating to the War, most members of the Active Forces, and certain 
merchant seamen, may contract with the Government of Canada for life insurance, 
usually without medical examination. The period of eligibility ends six years 
after the coming into force of the Act or six years after discharge from Service, 
whichever is later. For the Active Forces generally it will end on Apr. 1, 1952, 
and for the eligible merchant seamen it will end on Feb. 20, 1951. 
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The amount of insurance may be any multiple of $500 up to a maximum of 
$10,000. The plans of insurance available are 10-payment life, 15-payment life, 
20-payment life, and life with premiums payable until age 65 or age 85. The 
policies are non-participating. 


Premiums on veterans insurance may be paid monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually. They may be paid in cash or from re-establishment credit 
or by deduction from any pension granted under the Pension Act. The policy 
contracts include a waiver-of-premium disability provision. No extra premiums 
are charged for residence, travel or occupational hazards. 


At the end of the second policy year a liberal cash value is available. It may 
be used alternatively to provide reduced paid-up insurance or extended term 
insurance. <A veteran’s insurance policy is not assignable, nor is a loan value granted. 


The maximum amount of insurance money that will be paid in a Jump sum 


at death is $1,000; the balance must be paid to the beneficiary as an annuity 


certain or as a life annuity with or without a guaranteed period. 


13.—Summary Statistics of Veterans Insurance, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-48 


Insurance Insurance Death Claims 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Issued in Force at Approved 
During Year End of Year During Year 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1a Ce Sie a Rae ewan ADE IEP Uae 4,013 11,971,500 3,914 | 11,708,500 1 500 
TQ coh alc cieiseel ote ete Be eee 6,442 18,783, 000 10,077 29,658,000 17 55, 500 


LOE SE is hits. cs natanslais che Cee eet RTO 8, 825 24,599, 000 18, 433 52,594, 612 38 | 100,500 
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Nore.—Certain phases of Federal Government activity, such as the operations of 
the International Joint Commission and certain scientific activities of the Department of 
Mines and Resources were dealt with in this Chapter of the 1930 edition of the Year Book 
(pp. 1014-1017). These branches of Miscellaneous Administration have not undergone wide 
change and, therefore, the material has not been republished since that time. 


Section 1.—Public Lands 


In Table 1, summarizing the land area of Canada, items 2, 3 and 4 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 5 and 6 from Provincial Government 
sources. In the majority of cases the area of lands alienated from the Crown or 
in process of alienation (item 1), as calculated by balancing the figures, agrees with 
the area as estimated by the Provincial Departments concerned. 


1.— Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure, (circa) 1948 


Notrt.—The land area of Canada classified by surface resources is shown at pp. 28-29. 


Tenure Panel N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


1. Alienated from the Crown or in process 

Ol alionatron eee eet, 4 eee alia 16, 695 16, 661 43,510 40, 643 
2. Dominion lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves......... Nil 13 38 30 161 
3. Dominion National Parks............ 7 391 80 261 12 
Aa NAdian MeSCENOR ese tice mock ck 4 29 58 277 2,114 


5. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 


POI CIAL Arka venettecstcastetet cates Nil 3,615 10, 636 471, 982 315, 123 
SIRETOWINGIA WE ALKS ee tonne se eee ee + Nil Nil 8,035 5, 229 
Totals, Land Area.............. 2,184 20,743 27,473 523,860 363,282 


De ee ee ee een) 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1166. 
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1.— Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure, (circa) 1948—concluded 


Tenure 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq.mile | sq. miles | sq. miles |] sq. miles 


1. Alienated from the Crown or in pro- 


Cessohalicnationses, wena ere ie 44,196 | 104,401 78,016 18,991 62 || 365,348 
2. Dominion lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves......... 3 47 103 161 | 1,455,088 2| 1,455,644 
3. Dominion National Parks............ 1,149 1,496 20, 7398 1, 671 83,6254) 29,1961 
AS” Indian Reserveser seme rechten aac ee 816 1,879 PLOAYE 1,301 9 8, 704 


5. Provincial lands, including leased 

lands and forest reserves, but not : 

Provincial Parksese es eee ae ee 173,559 | 128,468 | 147, ue 320, 259 Nil iB aya laa ass5 
6. Provincial Parksio- se ae ene Nil 1,684 16, 896 * 31, 856 


Totals, Land Area............... 219,723 | 237,975 248, 800 | 359,279 | 1,458,784 || 3,462,103 


1Includes the Gatineau Park (25 sq. miles) and the Quebec Battlefields Park (0-36 sq. mile) 
which are under Dominion jurisdiction but which are not technically National Parks. 2 Includes 
952,849 sq. miles set aside by Order i in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos 
may hunt, as game sanctuaries.in which hunting and trapping is forbidden, and as reserves for reindeer 
grazing, but which are not regarded as National Parks. 3Includes Wood Buffalo Park (which, 
although reserved by the Dominion, is not administered as a National Park) and the Tar Sands Reserve 
(2,068 acres). 4 Includes that portion of the Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands* 


The public lands under the administration of the Federal Goverment comprise: 
lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic Archipelago and the 
islands in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay; lands in Yukon Territory; 
National Parks and National Historie Sites; Forest Experiment Stations; Experi- 
mental Farms; Indian Reserves; Ordnance and Admiralty Lands; and, in general, 
all lands held by the several Departments of the Federal Government for various 
purposes connected with Dominion administration, including the Tar Sands Reser- 
vation comprising four areas, amounting in all to 2,068 acres, in the Fort McMurray 
District of Alberta. The lands and other natural resources lying within the 
boundaries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, formerly 
administered by the Federal Government, were transferred in 1930 to the adminis- 
tration of the provinces concerned. 

The largest areas under Dominion administration are those of Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories, amounting to about 1,458,784 square miles or 42 p.c. of 
the land surface of Canada. In general, the southern border of both Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories is 60°N. latitude. In Europe, the cities of Oslo, Stockholm, 
and Leningrad are near this line; about three-quarters of Norway, two-thirds of 
Sweden, Finland, and a large portion of Russia are north of it. This northern part 
of the national domain is under the administration of the Lands and Development 
Services Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police maintain law and order. 


The Northwest Territories.—Developments in the mining industry, particu- 
larly in the Yellowknife District, accounted for much of the activity in the Northwest 
Territories in 1947. The wave of prospecting and staking that reached a peak in 
1945 continued to show a decline, but systematic examination of ground already 
staked was continued and the development of promising properties planned. Gold 
production in the Territories was maintained, transportation facilities were improved, 
and many projects designed to provide better municipal and other services in 
Yellowknife Settlement and district were undertaken. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, I.S8.0., Director, Lands and Development Services 
Branch, Berar nen of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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‘Some interest in mining and prospecting activities was shown in the area 
immediately west of Hudson Bay and in the Arctic area in the vicinity of Bathurst 
Inlet. In the Mackenzie mining district, interest was revived in the lead-zinc 
deposits near Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave Lake. The location 
at depth on the Con and Negus properties of the continuation of ore bodies similar 
in structure to those occurring on the Giant Yellowknife property was felt to have 
ensured these mines a long productive life. The Con-Rycon mines were still 
the largest gold producers in the Northwest Territories, milling about 300 tons of 
ore a day. Negus Gold Mines Limited, the second largest producer in the Ter- 
ritories, milled about 125 tons a day during 1947. The other mine producing 
gold during that year was the Thompson-Lundmark; after being reconditioned, 
this mine milled about 100 tons of ore daily. The Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines 
Limited production began during the summer of 1948. Shaft sinking operations 
and other development work are being continued at the properties of Discovery 
Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited; Sunset Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited; 
Diversified Mining Interests (Canada) Limited; North Inca Mines, and several 
other companies. In general, mining enterprise in the Territories was handi- 
capped by lack of finance and power, but the latter deficiency will be overcome 
by the completion of the Snare River power development. The new plant will 
supplement power furnished at present by a development on the Yellowknife 
River, near Prosperous Lake. 


The production of pitchblende concentrates was continued at the mine of 
the Crown Company, Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited, on Great 
Bear Lake. Production figures are not available for publication. This property 
is one of the world’s principal sources of radium and uranium. 


Production of petroleum products was continued by Imperial Oil Limited at 
Norman Wells in the lower Mackenzie Basin. The greater part of this output was 
processed at the Norman Wells refinery, and oil products, including gasoline and 
fuel oil, were shipped for consumption at the Eldorado mine and in the Yellowknife 
district. 


The total value of mineral production in the Northwest Territories in 1947 
was $2,720,988. The value of gold was $2,188,095, silver, $32,655 and crude 
petroleum, $500,238. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1948, 1,466 miners’ licences, 2,301 
quartz grants and 1,933 assignments of mineral claims were issued. In addition, 23 
leases comprising 1,078-74 acres were issued under the Quartz Mining Regulations. 
Three annual permits were issued under the Domestic Coal Mining Regulations, 
and one lease issued under the Coal Mining Regulations was in good standing. 


Work is being continued on the installation of a modern water and sewer 
system at Yellowknife townsite and an airport has been established at Long Lake, 
four miles from that settlement. During 1947, a large number of buildings were 
constructed at Yellowknife including a 40-bed Red Cross hospital and a combined 
public and high school. In addition, day schools are being erected at Hay River, 
Rocher River, Fort Smith and Fort Norman. These are well constructed, modern 
buildings designed to serve as community centres. 


Construction work commenced in 1944 and is now well advanced on the all- 
weather highway from the railhead at Grimshaw, Alta., to Hay River Settlement on 
Great Slave Lake. The cost of this project is being shared by the Federal Govern- 
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ment and the Province of Alberta. This new highway will enable Bo ss loaded 
trucks to convey goods to the south shore of Great Slave Lake. 


The Geological Survey of Canada maintained six mapping parties in the 
Northwest Territories during the summer of 1947, covering the Canso River area, 
the Lac de Gras area, Indin Lake, the Ranji Lake and Chalco Lake areas, and the 
McAlpine Channel area. The detailed study of the complex Yellowknife Bay 
gold belt was continued from 1946, and embraced the Con, Rycon, and Negus 
mining properties. In addition to these standard mapping projects, other geological 
investigations and reconnaissance surveys were undertaken by qualified officers of 
the Federal Government. 


The fur trade continued to be an important factor in the economy of the 
Territories. A catch of 488,039 pelts worth a total of $1,658,754 was recorded for 
the year ended June 30, 1947. The trapping of fine furs is the chief occupation of 
most of the native population, and hunting and trapping in the Territories are 
restricted mainly to natives and to half-breeds leading the life of natives. 


Considerable progress was made in the organization and development of an 
improved forest conservation and wildlife protection service. Headquarters are 
at Fort Smith, and regular patrols are maintained. Modern fire fighting equipment 
has been provided, and it is anticipated that the improved operations will show 
satisfactory results in restoring wildlife in the Mackenzie district. 


The annual Eastern Arctic Patrol was carried out in 1947 and, following the 
wreck of R.M.S. Nascopie off Cape Dorset in Hudson Strait on July 21, 1947, 
arrangements were made to service northern Baffin Island posts by the Hudson’s | 
Bay Company chartered vessel North Pioneer, which was despatched from Montreal 
soon after the loss of the Nascopie. Posts in the Hudson Bay region were serviced 
from railhead at Churchill through the facilities of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Yukon Territory.—The gold production of Yukon showed a favourable 
increase during 1947. As in past years, most of the gold was obtained from placer 
operations in the Dawson district. A new find on the Firth River, with promising 
prospects, was a significant feature of the year’s activities, and it is anticipated 
that more prospectors will be attracted to this area. Development continued of 
the Keno Hill silver-lead deposits in the Mayo district with an increased amount 
of ore being mined and concentrated. Work in this area was handicapped, however, 
by transportation difficulties due to extremely low water in the Stewart River. 


The total value of gold produced in Yukon during 1947 was $1,671,075. The 
deposits in the Keno Hill area of the Mayo district produced 573 tons of lead 
valued at $156,556 and silver production in Yukon was valued at $267,877. 


Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Limited, continued to be the principal 
producer in the placer mining field, with six dredges in operation. Yukon Gold 
Placers Limited, Clear Creek Placers Limited, and a number of individual miners 
carried on operations in the Dawson mining district, while Mayo Mines Limited, 
Yukon Northwest Exploration Limited, United Keno Hill Mines Limited, and a 
number of smaller companies carried out development work in Mayo district. 
In the Whitehorse mining district, the greatest placer activity was on Burwash 
Creek, where the Burwash Mining Company operates company claims, as well as 
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those owned by other interests. Lode mining was featured by extensive develop- 
ment operations in the Victoria Creek, Crescent Lake, Whitehorse Copper Belt, 
Nansen Creek and other areas, as well as at various points on the Alaska Highway. 


The increased mining activity in Yukon gave rise to the problem of supplying 
the various properties with fuel, and to meet this situation the Tantalus Butte coal 
mine near Carmacks was brought into production during the summer of 1947. 


The Geological Survey of Canada maintained three parties in Yukon during the 
summer of 1947, all mapping on a scale of 1 inch to 4 miles. Particular attention 
was paid to the Whitehorse and Dezadeash areas, both of which are readily accessible 
by road and contain important copper deposits. In the north, mapping was con- 
tinued in the McQuestin area between Mayo silver-lead mining camp and the 
Klondike. 


Maintenance of the Alaska Highway passed from United States authority to 
the Northwest Highway System (Canadian Army) on Apr. 1, 1946, but owing to 
limited accommodation the route remained closed to all travellers except maintenance 
personnel, prospectors, organized hunting parties, and others having business in 
the region or in Alaska. As a result of improvements, however, restrictions on 
tourist travel on the Highway were lifted early in 1948. In connection with the 
maintenance of the Alaska Highway in Yukon, there are now in force 11 leases 
of privately owned lands. 


In the field of agriculture, the Federal Government experimental substation, 
opened in 1945 on the Alaska Highway approximately 100 miles west of Whitehorse, 
was continued. Field tests were conducted and garden plot trials were undertaken 
in 1947 with encouraging results. 


The fur trade continued to be a source of revenue for the inhabitants of Yukon, | 
especially the native population, and during the year ended June 30, 1947, the total 
catch numbered 58,777 pelts valued at $373,176. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


In the Maritime Provinces and in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
(except the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block), the public lands have been 
administered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Since the 
transfer by the Federal Government of the natural resources of the Prairie Provinces 
and of sections of British Columbia, public lands in all provinces have been under 
provincial administration. In Prince Edward Island, all of the land is alienated 
and there are no provincial public lands. 


In certain of the provinces extensive areas have been set aside from provincial 
lands as parks and reserves. These provincial areas are dealt with in Chapter I, 
pp. 36-40. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the follow- 
ing officials of the respective provinces: Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, 
Halifax, N.S.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; Deputy 
Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Sask.; Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 
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Section 2.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 
Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada* 


History.—The Indians, it is believed, came in successive migrations in pre- 
historic times from North Asia. They are divided into a number of distinct 
linguistic stocks and many tribal subdivisions with widely differing physical and 
psychological characteristics. 


As early as 1670, during the reign of Charles II, instructions were given to the 
Governors of the colonies to the effect that Indians who desired to place themselves 
under British protection should be well received and protected. Records exist of 
numerous agreements and treaties dating back as far as the year 1664, made by 
the British with the Indians of New England, while Canada was still under French 
government. Later, it was found necessary to establish an office devoted solely to 
the administration of Indian Affairs and, in 1755, Sir William Johnson was appointed 
Indian Superintendent with headquarters in the Mohawk Valley, the country of 
the Six Nations Confederacy, in what is now the State of New York. The establish- 
ment of this office was the genesis of future Indian administrative organization in 
English-speaking North America. Following the American Revolution, the British 
Indian Office was removed to Canada, and a similar organization was established in 
the newly formed United States. 


Before the advent of the European, the number of Indians was undoubtedly 
larger, but little reliable information is available as to the aboriginal population, 
during either the French or the early British regimes. ‘The best estimate, however, 
of the aboriginal or Indian population of what is now Canada is slightly in excess 
of 200,000 or about double the present figure. 


Shortly after the intrusion of White settlers throughout their domains the 
Indian population began to dwindle. The major contributing factors for this 
decrease were: (1) the necessity for sudden and often complete change in habits 
of life caused by inevitable contact with White settlers; (2) the near extinction of 
the buffalo and other species of wild game as major food, clothing and shelter 
items in the economy of Indian life, and the adoption of White man’s foods; (3) the 
introduction of White man’s diseases, such as measles, whooping cough, scarlet 
fever, smallpox, tuberculosis and venereal diseases; (4) the comparative closer 
confinement and congestion and the adoption of houses at permanent locations as 
contrasted with the former nomadic life in temporary tipis; (5) slowness to com- 
prehend and appreciate the White man’s way of life, which was so completely 
different from their own. 


Succeeding generations slowly adopted White man’s ways and, during the 
twentieth century, the Canadian Indian population has been increasing gradually 
but steadily until at present it is estimated at 126,000. There are some 600 separate 
communities known as “‘bands”—the administrative unit of the Indian population. 


The Indian Affairs Branch takes a quinquennial census of the Indians under 
its control. The results of the latest of these censuses, taken in 1944, show a total 
of 125,686 Indians as compared with 118,378 in 1939 and 112,510 in 1934, an increase 
of 11-7 p.c. in ten years. Details are given in the Annual Report of the Department 
of Mines and Resources for 1947. The figures given in Table 2 are those of the 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Hoey, Director, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines 
and Resources, by T. R. L. MacInnes. 
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eight Dominion Decennial Censuses since Confederation, and include some 
thousands of persons of Indian racial origin who are not on the reserves but are 
living as ordinary citizens of Canada. 


2.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1941 


Province or Territory 18711 18811 18912 — 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


Prince Edward Island..... 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 258 
Novya-Scotiaw.. . e8.b oss. - 1, 666 2,125 2,076 1, 629 1,915 2,048 2,191 2,063 
New Brunswick........... 1, 403 1,401 1.521 1,465 1,541 1,331 1, 685 1,939 
Wuehechc.2eee eer ete 6, 988 1,015 13,361 10, 142 9,99 11, 566 12,312 11, 863 
ONCATIO’N Wat. Care ke dee coe 12,978 | 15,325 | 17,915 | 24,674 | 23,044] 26,4386] 30,368 30,336 
British Columbia......... 23,000 | 25,661 | 34,202 | 28,949 | 20,1384 | 22,377 | 24,599 24, 875 
IMPANT CODA ieee ce oe ek esas we te 16,277 7,876 13, 869 15,417 15,473 
Saskatchewan............. 26.304 11,718 12,914 15, 268 13, 384 
DIDCIES cee aeNe heiaee oe. 56,000 | 56,239 | 51,249 : 11,630 | 14,557 | 15,258 12,565 
AKON, ithe cce stewie s Syoue 1,489 1,390 1, 543 1,508 
Northwest Territories..... 14, 921 15, 904 83,8733) 4,046 4,052 

Canadaccinds es ashe. 102,858 | 108,547 | 120,688 | 127,9414) 105,492 | 110,596 | 122,920 | 118,316 

1 Census figures’in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 2 Racial origin 
not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of Indian A ffairs for that 
year. 3 The decrease in the Indian population of the Northwest Territories is due to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 1921 
Indian population of these previnces. 4 Includes 34, 481 ‘half-breeds’. 


Administration.—After Confederation the administration of Indian Affairs, 
which had been under the management of the several provinces, came under the 
control of the Dominion of Canada. Pursuant to this authority the Dominion 
Parliament enacted various legislation concerning Indians, which was first con- 
solidated in the Indian Act, in 1876. That Dominion statute under which Indian 
administration is still conducted, contains nearly all the Canadian law dealing 
expressly with Indians. Probably there is no other legislation that deals with so 
many and such varied subjects in a single Act. It may be said to deal with the 
whole life of a people. The present Act was consolidated in 1880 and has not been 
completely revised since that year, although it has been changed and amplified 
by amendments from time to time. It is the subject of a complete review and 
investigation by a Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons. 


Immediately following Confederation, Indian Affairs was attached to the 
Department of the Secretary of State. In 18738, when the Department of the 
Interior was created, Indian Affairs was transferred to it, as the Indian Affairs 
Branch. In 1880, under the provisions of the Indian Act, the Indian Affairs Branch 
became a separate Department and remained so until Dec. 1, 1936, when, by the 
Mines and Resources Act, it became a Branch of the newly created Department 
of Mines and Resources. 


The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include: management of Indian 
lands and reserves; trust funds; welfare projects; relief; family allowances; education; 
descent of property; rehabilitation of Indian veterans on reserves; Indian treaty 
obligations; enfranchisement of Indians; and a variety of other matters. The 
organization consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, with about one hundred 
local agencies in the field, each agency being responsible for one or more reserves 
and bands. 


” 
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Reserves.—Reserves, or lands set aside by the Federal Government for 
the use of Indian bands, number more than 2,000. They vary in size from a few 
acres to 500 square miles. Except by special expropriation for public purposes, 
these reserves cannot be alienated without the mutual consent of the Government 
and the Indian owners. All reserve land is community property and the individual 
holding, in so far as the land is concerned, is only the right of occupation, although 
the individual holder owns his improvements. Most Indians live on these reserves, 
which were designed primarily to provide them with a refuge where they could 
live, move, and have their being without fear of exploitation or molestation. In 
the far north, however, where the lands are unsettled, there is no need for reserves, 
though the Indians living there are organized into bands and dealt with as band 
groups for purposes of administration. 


Trust Funds.—Many of the Indian bands have community trust funds which 
are administered for their benefit by the Indian Affairs Branch. These funds, 
derived mainly from the sale of natural resources, have increased from some $200,000 
in 1870, to more than $18,400,000 in 1948. They represent the total of approximately 
480 separate accounts. 


Education.—Until about a century ago, Indian education was largely a 
missionary effort carried on by the churches and by the Indians themselves. 
Gradually the Government entered into the field and Indian education was 
developed under the joint auspices of the Government and leading religious denomi- 
nations. At present, practically the entire cost of Indian education is being borne 
by the Government. Stacistics of enrolment and attendance in Indian schools are 
given in the Education Chapter at pp. 323-324. 


Paralleling the education of Indian children through day-school services, are 
the many and varied adult-education services which are specially designed to 
encourage economic adjustment of the Indians to modern life. This important 
work is receiving the close attention of the Department in all settled parts of the 
Dominion. The policy of the Department and the efforts of the staff are directed 
towards making the Indians self-supporting. 


Welfare.—For humanitarian reasons and in the interests of national economy, 
the Indian Affairs Branch promotes farming, fishing, lumbering, trapping and other 
sound ventures on Indian reserves and throughout northern Canada at public 
expense. Pure-bred herd sires are purchased for use on Indian reserves in western 
Canada. In addition, during the years 1947-48, three pure-bred experimental 
herds have been established. Farm machinery for use by the Indians, under direc- 
tion of local Indian agents and farm instructors, is purchased by the Department and 
remains the property of the Government. Lumbering is promoted on Indian 
reserves on which timber is mature, and assistance is rendered Indians in the pre- 
paration of lumber for building purposes. The Indian Affairs Branch operates . 
12 sawmills across the Dominion, owned outright or on a partnership basis with 
certain groups of Indians. This is in addition to numerous portable mills owned 
by the Indians themselves. The 1948-49 Indian Affairs Welfare Appropriation 
included an amount of $802,315 for assistance to Indians in a modern home and 
related buildings program. 

During 1948-49 special assistance was granted to needy Indians who reached 


the age of 70 years, $241,590 being provided for this purpose. Payment started 
in September, 1948. 
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Handicraft and Home Industries.—In 1938, a small section of the Indian 
welfare and training service was established for the purpose of encouraging handi- 
crafts and home industries. Loans from a revolving fund were made available to 
groups of Indians desiring to produce and market articles made on Indian reserves, 
and assistance was given in securing necessary materials. 


In order to build up a stock of various lines and to assist in the setting of 
standards of quality, all goods produced on organized reserves are sent to a central 
warehouse at Ottawa. The articles produced are inspected by senior Indian workers 
on the reserves, and carefully inspected again by the Departmental craft supervisor 
when received at the warehouse. In addition to the production of basketry, bark 
and wooden articles of various types, several other projects were promoted in 
schools and on reserves, such as metal work, loom weaving, etc. During the war 
years, it was necessary to cancel some of these projects because of the scarcity of 
metal, fine weaving yarns and other materials and the Indian workers who were 
trained were profitably employed in craft studios. 


Indian Medical Services. — Concern for the health of the Canadian 
aborigines began with the first landings of the European explorers and has persisted 
in varying degrees of intensity until the present. The sick were:brought to Jacques 
Cartier for his blessing; surgeons accompanying troops of the Crown were instructed 
to give such attention as they could to the Indians, and by the 1820’s physicians in 
the employ of Indian Affairs were devoting their full attention to the health of 
Indians. : 


Government health services for Indians have gradually expanded, until to-day 
there are 20 hospitals administered by the Federal Government together with a 
number of mission hospitals and nursing stations almost exclusively concerned 
with the care of Indians. Larger reserves have a full-time Departmental medical 
officer; smaller bands have attention on a part-time basis or, in some cases, the 
local physician receives fees for services rendered to Indians. Nursing care is 
provided by departmental nurses, field matrons or dispensers. 


The present marked expansion of Indian health services began in 1928 when 

a separate Medical Branch was established in the Department of Indian Affairs. 

In 1945, Indian health services were transferred to the Department of National 

Health and Welfare and are now conducted through a small headquarters staff. 

A Dominion-wide staff of physicians, nurses and field matrons and dispensers 

arranges for medical attention and hospitalization, field nursing and general health 
services. 


Fur Conservation.—Almost one-half, or some 60,000, of the Indian population 
of Canada are still located in the northern and outlying regions, and are very largely 
dependent on hunting and fishing for their livelihood. Their fortunes, therefore, 
fluctuate with fur catches and prices. 


In recent years, the Government has made successful efforts to assist the Indian 
hunters and trappers by fur conservation and development projects. By special 
arrangements with the provinces, large areas have been set aside as Indian hunting 
preserves. Fur preserves, used as illustration stations and training grounds, are 
proving highly successful in helping the Indian to practise fur conservation which, 
in turn, is resulting in annually increasing benefits for participating Indians. 
Remarkable results have been achieved in these protected areas, particularly with 
muskrat and beaver. 
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An area of 425,000 acres in the district surrounding The Pas, Man., has been 
developed into a highly successful muskrat project. It was started about 1936 
as a joint Dominion-Provincial scheme, and for the past seven years has been admin- 
istered by the Province, subject to the recommendations of the Joint Dominion- 
Manitoba Fur Advisory Board. 

Two beaver preserves in Ontario and five in Quebec, exclusively for Indians, 
are being administered by the Federal Government in co-operation with the 
provinces concerned. Two older preserves, on the Nottaway River and in the 
Abitibi district in the Province of Quebec, produced more than 1,000 beaver each 
in 1948, realizing an amount in excess of $100,000 for the trappers. 


Similar projects are progressing in Saskatchewan and Alberta. In addition 
to these community hunting preserves, Indian participation in individual registered 
traplines is proving an increasingly important factor in the rehabilitation of the 
hunting Indian. ‘This system has been evolved because experience has shown that 
trapping under the former ordinary permit system led to recurring periods of deple- 
tion necessitating complete close seasons every few years. 


Revolving Fund Loans.—Under an amendment to the Indian Act, passed in 
1938, the Department may grant Revolving Fund Loans to Indian bands, groups, 
or individual Indians for the purchase of farm implements, machinery, live stock, 
fishing and hunting equipment, seed grain and materials to be used in native handi- 
crafts. Such loans to individuals are not generally approved, however, and are 
considered only under exceptional circumstances. Money may be expended and 
loaned from the Revolving Fund Loan for the carrying out of co-operative projects 
on behalf of the Indians. 


Treaties.—From their first contact with the Indians of North America, the 
British recognized an Indian title or interest in the soil, and considered such interest 
as one to be parted with or extinguished only by formal bilateral agreement. This 
was the beginning of the system of Indian treaties and surrenders which has been the 
fundamental basis of Indian policy, both in Canada and the United States. Only 
about one-half of the Canadian Indian population are actually adherents to formal 
treaties with the Dominion. The welfare of Indians not under treaties, however, 
receives no less attention from the Government on that account. 


Economic Adjustment.—With the spread of settlement, the Indians entered 
a difficult transition period from their simple, primitive economy to a modern and 
rapidly changing life. Their economic adjustment problems vary greatly in 
different parts of the country, according to local conditions and opportunities and 
associations with the rest of the community. Originally, all Indians were hunters and 
the depletion of game following colonization, amounting to virtual disappearance of 
game and fur-bearing animals in many areas, played havoc with their native economy. 


In the Prairie Provinces, the Government has followed a policy of agricultural and 
stock-raising education among the Indians, which has met with worthwhile success, 
considering the fact that these Indians had no previous agricultural experience. 


After the disappearance of the buffalo in 1878, the prairie Indians were left 
destitute and had to be cared for. To-day, they are successful ranchers and grain- 
growers—a remarkable transition in a few generations. 


On the Pacific Coast, the Indians have always been fishermen and seafarers 
and they have taken readily to the fishing industry in which to-day they are com- 
mercially efficient and prosperous. | Many own boats and the shipshape and spick- 
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and-span fishing fleets of the west coast Indians are a tribute to their native industry. 
Indian women are preferred workers in the canneries where the patience and regu- 
larity of their operations is recognized as outstanding. In the settled areas of the 
eastern provinces, the Indians are engaged, mainly, in mixed farming. Some 
have been successful in specialized industrial pursuits. 


For statistics of the agricultural and stock-raising activities, real estate and 
peteoual effects of the Indians, see the Annual Ndi of the Department of Mines 
and Resources. 


3.—Indian Lands, by Classes and Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1947 


a Uncleared Cleared Tid Total 
Province or Territory and but not C lei “i Area of 

Uiiculiteaten Cultivated eh A Na Reserves! 

acres acres acres acres 
Brincgertid ward: tsland.scias scerou los enize oes ss 1,320 800 200 2,741 
IS a Pe ae, Gee IO AAOrS CRE HE Ane Orne 12,720 556 1,066 18,187 
ING WIRES THIS WICIIE otic ko orto otek an male cee wise 33, 140 1,127 339 36, 962 
(EEC Meta doh ies arc ois Gas eile ce 8 Ooienussire 139, 243 13,978 9,271 177,338 
LOE GSE OE Sis carte, Ae Es ATE RRC en ding 1, 121, 193 104, 267 27,814 1,352, 948 
Manito paiatersrccre se cee sec rie oetee Tei 210,075 158, 121 18,390 522,395 
DARE UC MOWHIE NH Aten sR Mi crn cc cs Gerad cis 4 501, 410 714, 610 70, 066 1, 202, 743 
PUL Er CONS cet See tetera oe ete eee SNe ots Beas ae 327, 834 797, 683 63, 513 1, 419, 047 
BELLIS MC OMLE DIAG he: ruc domes telomere cde: « 445,373 247,356 41,491 832, 782 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 3,579 5, 634 
Wamad thre ies rise ane wa rak ond 2,395,883 2,088,480 232,185 5,570,778 


1 Includes areas under water and waste lands. 


4.—Values and Sources of Income of Indians, by Provinces, 1946 


Income Received from— 


Total 
* . Farm Beef : Wages Income 
Province or Territory Products,} Sold or Fishin pee Other Earned te) 
including | Used for & T : Income Indians! 
Hay Food rapping 
each ES Seek Wi] SS Se Bh a es et eS | Se ee | ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 3, 000 600 650 750 4,500 1, 400 10, 900 
INO. Vai COLLAN sat iia 6 <div isisiacs 7,150 220 900 1,300 10, 992 98,500) 119,062 
New Brunswick.............. 4,450 900 4,400 3,100 29, 820 72,800) 115,470 
(AVG) ey 08 5 be a Sete a a 132, 210 22, 882 6,922} 526,887) 214,291) 979,795) 1,882,987 
BB CS Re a ne ee 295,340}. 56,910} 342,933] 960,085} 1,046,934} 1,771,000] 4,473, 202 
NEATELOOR eyes paces vice 245, 648 42,840) 141,640} 260,575) 230,301) 153,600} 1,074, 604 
Saskatchewan..............6. 527,903 124,174 37,258] 115,038} 528,417) 429,191} 1,761,981 
Te\i L Gye} sR pole go ma Re 470, 087 263, 140 11,130) 386,294); 510,091) 257,156) 1,897,898 
British Columbia..........:. 842,666] 222,560] 1,866,670} 439,730} 623,384] 2,197,600] 6,192,610 
Northwest Territories........ 5,476 Nil 14,975 471,000 24, 805 19,970] 536,226 
MOtRS cane cee cnste he eee 2,533,930| 734,226] 2,427,478) 3,164,759] 3,228,537) 5,981, 012/18, 064,942 


1 Includes income received from timber and mining dues, from annuities earned as interest on Indian 
trust funds, and from money received from land rentals. 


Political Adjustment.—Aboriginal political organization among the Indians 
varied considerably in the different tribes and races. Usually it was very simple, 
involving only the recognition of a chief and headmen or councillors, either hereditary 
or chosen for their prowess or ability. Among some of the tribes, however, the 
clan and totem system gave effect to a fairly elaborate social structure. The 
nearest approach to established government was among the Iroquois, whose League 
of the Six Nations constituted an effective mutual aid pact, with quite modern 
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connotations. None of the aboriginal Indian tribal organizations are really 
adaptable to the economic and social life of the present era. Therefore, an effort 
has been made to introduce democratic, local self-government on Indian reserves. 
As early as 1869, election of Indian chiefs and councillors, corresponding roughly 
to the reeve and councillors of a rural municipality, was provided for in the Indian 
Act. Later, in 1884, what is known as the Indian Advancement Act was passed, 
providing a more elaborate system with greater powers for the more progressive 
bands. In both cases the elective system is applied by special Order in Council 
and only to those bands considered fitted for it. At the present time practically 
all the bands in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces are under the 
elective system. In the West, with some exceptions, the Indians continue to 
follow their tribal methods. As settlement continues, however, and the Indians 
become more closely associated with the surrounding community, the application 
of the elective system among them will doubtless become more general. 


Loyalty to the Crown is traditional and deep-rooted in Canadian Indians. 
In early wars they were indomitable and indispensable allies. In the two world 
wars of the present century, they volunteered readily and their enlistment figures 
ran into the thousands. They made good soldiers and won their share of com- 
missions and decorations, and many graves on foreign battlegrounds testify to their 
devotion. The settlement of Canada has been largely free from Indian wars. 


Under a section of the Veterans’ Land Act, grants may be provided for Indian 
veterans who desire to settle on Indian reserves. ‘These grants are paid over to 
the Indian Affairs Branch for control and management on behalf of Indian veterans. 
In addition, the services of the Branch and its agents are available to all Indian 
veterans needing advice and assistance in matters pertaining to any special re- 
establishment benefits to which they may be entitled as war veterans. 


Indian Status.—Under the Indian Act, Indian status is acquired and retained 
in the male line and lost by departure therefrom. A White woman who marries 
an Indian becomes an Indian. An Indian woman who marries a non-Indian ceases, 
thereupon, to be of Indian status. 


Legal Rights and Restricttons.—Apart from special provisions contained in the 
Indian Act, Indians are subject to the laws of the land in the same manner as all 
other people. It is a mistaken conception that Indians are ‘‘minors” under the law. 
Indians may independently and freely enter into contractual obligations, and they 
may sue and be sued. Indian real and personal property held on a reserve is 
exempt from taxation, and such property, except on suit by another Indian, is also 
exempt from seizure for debt or by hypothecation of any kind. 


Indians habitually resident on a reserve or in receipt of annuities from the 
Government under Treaty are disenfranchised under the Dominion Elections Act, 
with the exception of veterans of the First and Second World Wars. Most of 
the provincial electoral laws, with some variations, have similar disqualifications 
of Indians. In municipal elections, reserve residence is not involved, and Indians 
are not disqualified. 


Indians are disqualified under Dominion legislation from participation in the 
benefits provided by the Old Age Pensions Act and are thus contingently dis- 
qualified also from receiving pensions for the blind. On the other hand, Indians 
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INDIAN AGENCIES 


AND 


FUR-DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


IN 


CANADA, 1944 


NOTE: 
The numbered black dots designate the locations of Indian 


@ Agency Headquarters. These are located near to or on the Indian 


Reservations which they serve, 


The Fur Development Projects are indicated by patterns and 
numbers. The names of the Projects and dates of Orders in Council 
or Agreements respecting them are given below 


FUR-DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


3, Oup Factory Beaver AND Fur PReserve January 26, 1942, Agreement. 
PERisONKA BEAVER AND Fur Preserve June 25, 1940, Agreement. 

5. Norraway Beaver ano Fur Paeserve June 15, 1938, Agreement 

. Apitint Beaver AND Fur Parsenve ‘ 1942. Agreement 
Kesacami Beaver AND Fur PReseave October 22, 1941. Order in Council. 

. Avgany Beaver AND Fur Preserve February 23, 1943. Order in Council. 

). Parsnip River BEAVER PRESERVE . . March 14,- 1942. Trap-line Purchase, 
Fisher River Muskrat Devetorment ‘ February 1, 1941. Agreement. 
SuMMERBERRY Muskrat DeveLopeNt . . . . February 1, 1941. Agreement. 

. SirANoK Muskrat Devetorment : . . . . . 1936. Agreement 
Recisterep Trap Lines (ManiTowa) : March 1945, Agreement 


. Fur Conservation Devetorsaent (Saskatchewan) . July 18, 1946, Agreement 


15, Recistereo Trap Lines (Quesec) 5 oe a - 194546, Legislature of 


Province of Quebec. 


Indications are that further agreements will soon be reached with the provinces of Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia 
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receive full benefits under the Family Allowances Act. This divergent treatment 
of young and old Indians may be accounted for by the fact that family allowances 
are entirely a federal matter, whereas the old age pensions and pensions for the 
blind are paid on a joint arrangement between the Dominion and the provinces 
in which the Indians do not participate because they are regarded as the responsibility 
of the Dominion only. 


From early times, the use of intoxicating liquor by Indians and the supplying 
of it to them has been prohibited under heavy penalties, as a protective measure. 
Another protective measure restricts trading with Indians on reserves and disposal 
by Indians of their property in certain areas. 


Enfranchisement.—The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. 
When an Indian is enfranchised, he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires 
the full rights and responsibilities of Canadian citizenship. In the older provinces, 
where the Indians have been longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming 
enfranchised. Great discretion, however, is exercised by the Government in 
dealing with this problem, as Indians who become enfranchised lose the special 
protection attached to their Indian status, so that it is necessary to guard against 
premature enfranchisement. 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada 


Information on the Eskimos of Canada will be found at p. 1133 of the 1946 
edition of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Department of the Secretary of State* 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously existing offices of the Secretaries of 
State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
spokesman of the Government, as well as the medium of communication between 
the Federal and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as being the 
channel by which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
of the Canadian Citizenship Act, the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the 
Canada Temperance Act, the Copyright Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, 
the Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act (1932), the Trading with the 
Enemy (Transitional Powers) Act, and with the collection and tabling of parlia- 
mentary returns. The Secretary of State deals with the organization and adminis- 
tration of the Office of the Custodian of Enemy Property (see the 1945 Year Book, 
p. 475). Statistics regarding patents and copyrights appear at pp. 845-846 of 
this volume. 


* Revised under the direction of the Under Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary of State. 
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Subsection 1.—Incorporation of Dominion Companies 


Charters of Incorporation.—Statistics of companies incorporated under the 
Companies Act are given in Table 5. 


5.—Numbers and Capitalizations of Companies Incorporated Under the Dominion 
Companies Act and Amendments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-47 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1900-25 will be found at p. 1061 of the 1988 Year Book and for 1926-41 
at p. 934 of the 1942 edition. Capitalization includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on 
the issue of shares without nominal or par value. 


(ST ES RS SS 


Old Companies with— 
New en Gross Net 


Viear Companies Increased Decreased Increase Increase 

Capitalization Capitalization in Capi- in Capi- 

|] | —  —)  tallization talization 

No. |Capitalization} No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1942 nomics 211 50,606, 141 40 15, 760, 300 39 54, 964, 907 66, 366, 441 11,401, 534 
1943. 265 8. 205 51, 630, 000 35 56,198, 739 29 7,728, 436 107, 828, 739 100, 100, 303 
1944....... 217 53, 462, 000 59 31,351,380 52 18,204, 490 84, 813, 380 66, 608, 890 
1945 ees 412 56,719, 900 51 108, 411, 400 20 10, 680, 250 165, 131, 300 154, 451, 050 
1946. o6. on 649 187,588,775 88 129, 163, 798 32 15,407,127 |} 316,752,573 | 301,345,446 
1947 2 ie 910 | 206,547,650 121 147,084, 194 60 157,365,948 |} 353,631, 844 196, 265, 896 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, 150 Supplementary Letters Patent 
were granted for variation of corporate powers, changes of name, confirmation of 
compromises or arrangements with shareholders and for various other purposes. 
In addition to the companies with share capital, 35 corporations without share 
capital were granted Letters Patent under Part II of the Companies Act, 19384. 


Subsection 2.—Citizenship 


On Jan. 1, 1947, the Canadian Citizenship Act came into force. By 
this legislation all previous Naturalization Acts in force in Canada were repealed; 
this included the Canadian Nationals Act, R.S.C. 1927, c. 21. The purpose of the 
Citizenship Act is to give a clear and simple definition of Canadian citizenship and to 
provide an underlying community of status for all the people of Canada that will help 
to bind them together as Canadians. Heretofore, the only definition of Canadian 
citizenship was to be found in the Immigration Act, and that was a limited one, 
for it defined citizenship for purposes ofjimmigration’only. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens.—The Canadian Citizenship Act, 1947, 
defines clearly the status of natural-born Canadians before and after the coming 
into force of the Act. It covers those persons born in and outside Canada. Pro- 
vision is also made for the citizenship of a Canadian-born person born abroad, 
out of wedlock. Such a person is a Canadian citizen if his mother was born in 
Canada, or on a Canadian ship, and had not become an alien. Heretofore, a person 
in that category had no claim to Canadian citizenship. A person born abroad of a 
Canadian parent before the commencement of the Canadian Citizenship Act, 1947, 
is not deemed to have the status of a Canadian citizen, unless he has been lawfully 
admitted to Canada for permanent residence, or is a minor. A person born abroad 
of a Canadian parent after the new Act came into force is a Canadian citizen, but 
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there is a proviso that his birth must be registered at a Canadian consulate, or with 
the Secretary of State of Canada, within two years after its occurrence, or within 
such extended period as may be authorized in special cases by the Minister, if his 
parents wish him to retain Canadian citizenship. In addition, a Canadian born out- 
side Canada, either before or after the commencement of this Act, ceases to be a 
Canadian citizen unless, within one year after he reaches the age of 21, he files a 
declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship and, if he is also a citizen of a 
country other than Canada (dual nationality), he divests himself of such nationality 
by declaration of alienage, or otherwise. In special cases, the Minister may extend 
the time during which any such person may assert his Canadian citizenship and 
divest himself of other nationality or citizenship. One of the important features 
of the new Act is that it permits a natural-born Canadian citizen to apply for a 
certificate of Canadian citizenship. Previously, birth certificates were deemed 
sufficient evidence of status. Any Canadian may now apply to the Secretary of 
State of Canada for a certificate and obtain it upon payment of $1. 


CITIZENSHIP CERTIFICATES GRANTED TO CANADIAN-BORN 
AND OTHER BRITISH-BORN CITIZENS, 1947 AND 1948 


1947 1948 
No. No. 

Sect. 39 (7)! Certificates of proof of citizenship issued to Canadians— 
KG AOANA OCEANS OY. DIL ULL ac yaa lc vx Ge eee aernemac a ie ee 2,753 1,828 
(6) Canadians by naturalization.................564. 4,933 3, 626 
(c) Canadians by marriage (Wwives).................. 841 1, 564 
(d) Canadians by residence (British subjects)........ Boe 2,030 
Be te ae ST ILISLY BUDTOCES. «osc vce bce toh enlon sueue bu neenn wera tee fe 12 80 
Sect. 10 (8) Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates. ... 85 236 
Boece 115(6)-. Certificates in case of. doubt. s:c.tjiec 22 cit weteaw svere eae sve 20 41 
Ser eat) Pe AN tOrs In Special CASES) . 04. sacs oom. ciesele Welle soe! gerne Sia wore 'ace sete 49 198 
Sect. 11 (c)§ Persons naturalized in Canada before the Act of 1914..... 1,789 1, 847 


1 (a) Canadians by birth mean natural born Canadian citizens, (6) Canadians by naturalization mean 
persons who were naturalized in Canada between Jan. 1, 1915 and Dec. 31, 1946; (c) Canadians by Barrie 
mean wives who automatically acquired British nationality through their husbands prior to Jan. 1, 1947, 
and were thus automatically Canadian citizens on that date; (d) Canadians by residence mean Britek 
subjects who had a residence of 5 years in Canada prior to Jan. 1, 1947, and thus became automatically 
Canadian citizens. 2 British subjects in the classes entitled to become Canadians as defined in 
this Section and subsection. 3 Minors whose responsible parents had been granted certificates of 
citizenship under the Canadian Citizenship Act. 4 Persons with respect to whose status as Canadian 
citizens there was a doubt. 5 Certificates granted to minors in special cases other than Sect. 10 (3). 
6 See ry tee wete naturalized locally in Canada before the date of the coming into force of the Naturali- 
zation Act, Z 


British Subjects and Canadian Citizens.—British subjects, as distinct 
from Canadian citizens, have their status defined under the new Act. It should be 
explained that, under previous Acts, persons born or naturalized within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations were officially designated as British subjects. Officially, 
a Canadian could not describe himself as a Canadian citizen; the term was ‘British 
subject’. This was one of the principal reasons why the Act was passed, viz., to 
permit a Canadian to call himself a Canadian. The authority for this procedure 
is found in Sect. 3 of the new Act, which reads:— 

‘‘Where a person is required to state or declare his national status, any person who 
is a Canadian citizen under this Act shall state or declare himself to be a Canadian 


citizen and his statement or declaration to that effect shall be a good and sufficient 
compliance with such requirement.”’ 


Although the designation ‘British subject’ will be dropped in future insofar 
as it applies to Canadians, this does not mean that a Canadian loses the status of a 
British subject. Sect. 26 of the new Act reads that a Canadian citizen is a British 
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subject, and Sect. 28 reads that a person who has acquired the status of a British 
subject by birth or naturalization under the laws of any country of the British 
Commonwealth, other than Canada, to which he was subject at the time of his birth 
or naturalization, shall be recognized in Canada as a British subject. 


It should be emphasized that the rights of non-Canadian British subjects have 
not been changed or infringed upon by the new Act. They will continue to have the 
right to vote, to obtain old age pensions, and the right of permanent entry after 
five years’ residence in Canada. But they are not Canadian citizens until they have 
established a residence of five years in Canada. Those who have that residence 
at the commencement of the Act are Canadian citizens, and those who attain it 
after that date must apply for certificates of citizenship before being granted the 
status of Canadian citizens. 


However, any British subject, whether or not he is a Canadian citizen, may 
apply for a certificate of citizenship. The British subject who is not a Canadian 
citizen may apply for a certificate direct to the Secretary of State of Canada or, 
alternatively, he may apply to the court of the district in which he resides. If the 
Secretary of State is in any doubt as to the qualifications of the person who applies 
direct to him, he may refer the case to the court for consideration. 


Canadian Citizens Other Than Natural-Born.—Under Sect. 9 of the 
Act, naturalized persons and British subjects who had Canadian domicile before 
the passing of this Act, are Canadian citizens and may obtain a Canadian Citizenship 
Certificate upon payment of $1. Sect. 9 also defines the status (as Canadian 
citizens) of women and children, other than natural-born, and the conditions under 
which they qualify for Canadian citizenship. 


Status and Procedure of Non-Canadians to Canadian Citizenship.—In 
Sect. 10 (1) of the Act will be found the provisions which apply to the granting of 
citizenship to a person who is not a Canadian citizen. Although the word ‘alien’ 
is not used in the subsection, nevertheless its principal purpose is to define the 
circumstances under which an alien may apply for and be granted a certificate of 
citizenship. The application is made to a court and, whereas the alien must apply 
to the court, the British subject has the option of applying to the court or direct to 
the Secretary of State. Furthermore, the alien must commence his application by 
filing a Declaration of Intention, which the British subject is not required to do. ~ 


The applicant for a certificate of citizenship may file his application at any time 
_after his admission to Canada, and after he has attained the age of 18 years, in the 
form of a Declaration of Intention in the office of the clerk of the court of the district 
in which he resides. He must then wait not less than one. year before filing with the 
court his application for a decision that he is qualified for citizenship. In any case, 
when he files his final application, he must satisfy the court: that he has had a 
residence of one year in Canada immediately prior to the date of filing the applica- 
tion, and a further period of four years in Canada during the six years immediately 
preceding the date of the application, making a total residence of five years. In 
the case of an applicant who has served outside of Canada in the Armed Forces 
of Canada during time of war, or where the applicant is the wife of, and resides in 
Canada with, a Canadian citizen, a residence of only one year immediately preceding 
the date of the application is required. 
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In addition to the requirements of residence the applicant must satisfy the 
judge that he has been lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence; 
that he is of good character; that he has an adequate knowledge of English or French 
(knowledge of language is not necessary if he has resided continuously in Canada 
for more than 20 years—the 20-year clause is new); that he has an adequate knowl- 
edge of the responsibilities of Canadian citizenship; and that he intends, if his 
application is granted, either to reside permanently in Canada or to enter or continue 
in the public service of Canada or of a province thereof. 


When the judge has given his decision, the papers and the decision are 
forwarded to the Secretary of State of Canada. He may grant the certificate of 
citizenship or, if he is in doubt whether the certificate should be granted, refer the 
application to the court for a rehearing. When a certificate is granted, it is for- 
warded to the clerk of the court, who then notifies the applicant to appear in court 
for the purpose of taking the oath of allegiance and declaration of renunciation of 
foreign allegiance and receiving his certificate of citizenship. 


& 
NATIONALITY OF ALIENS GRANTED CERTIFICATES OF CITIZENSHIP 
UNDER THE CITIZENSHIP ACT, 1947 


Nationality 1947 1948 Nationality 1947 1948 
No No No. No 

PUI Ae rk Sikcein dose saan 43 5 TQ DANON <o5s5, cae ag a 3 10 
PP OUMAD SE anc aiiee.< sos Kons» 1 1 PHOCNUBNSLOL ES. cosas acco egaden tte 2) SIN 
PATI ee etek. ee 1 4 PENTA eds ocr eee ed 49 106 
CATT ye at. Ge Cagle, | og Se ec 301 507 MGUKOMR ULE sc ke oa hen ae ees 5 19 
Bee om ere chess ee ah ks 96 2a2 MACCGODIA: of .c&stancathe aan 1 5 
(Be a, Se ee Cee es | Nil INGEWa Voce cig Stele ic ee te 143 286 
JSC it Bae ee a 14 32 PH IOStINe Sebi scictesss «eden 4 3 
ANTS ad, pg Re AO ie el a 34 276 PORT ARUN) S80 orebers Oo ww ok eee Nil ih 
Cie en ee Nil 1 POtala eke ona eR eS 1 
Czechoslovakia.........:.. 437 859 Pe OPUe eh Sie cade Snes aes 8 1 
PASE aN eae tte Mere, ES. 4 3 MES WG ee NS CAE RS cea A Looe2 m2, Sot 
IETS CTT: '¢ Sea eae 145 209 ORE alee ee das oo. Us heeeeee 3 1 
USAGI Joe Eanes Cig SA 1 1 ROUTIAD IG isere a5 ot ete eee 320 614 
(Pcie a es Os 6 en 6 15 FOUBRI Gee e oe eh eee eee 394 1,736 
PATA has okra 84 bs arisen te 433 73¢ POSITS een erin Tet PRM carerad nad 1 5 
Ie ee Nk a a 55 72 Sweet ar tua: eee ei 131 233 
MOVIN aio on cots ek eos e 590 =1,006 SWIEZGELAD Oi csc ener et es 78 127 
NT OOS EER tte ROAR, iF 61 120 SO A Ot ety MOE RE RE ERAE Reha 16 27 
PEGNSAU YG ets 6s a a i. 354 723 The Netherlands: os .cns%s 150 earl 
OBI fy 4) ee eke ba es sad » 3 7 ERO VL Aa oe ted a ated Ua sa 1 9 
59 GR ee, ey ee Nil 1 United States of America..... 308 508 
POLS re ue re he os ee 329 578 NuROSIAVION AAG fab rons a 194 391 
Papa MOU ake ee Nil 371 SiMteleas ea ye hes Woes ae sant 4 24 
PAA VD, Bin. s ow, Me eaters OS Da 2 7 13 

PL OPAES) caven Siaes wre. aoe 6,000 13,038 


Status of Married Women.—One of the important changes in the new Act is 
the citizenship emancipation of married women. Hitherto, an alien woman marrying 
a British subject became a British subject. Contrariwise, the woman of British 
nationality who married an alien and acquired hisYnationality upon marriage 
ceased to be a British subject. In fact, prior to 1932, a woman of British nationality 
who married an alien lost British nationality regardless of whether or not she acquired 
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her husband’s nationality. Under the new law, all this is changed. A Canadian 
woman does not lose Canadian citizenship upon marriage to an alien, and an alien 
woman who marries a Canadian does not, by reason of the marriage, become a 
Canadian citizen. In the former case, if she has acquired her husband’s nationality, 
the married woman may divest herself of Canadian citizenship by filing with the 
Secretary of State of Canada a declaration of alienage and she shall thereupon 
cease to be a Canadian citizen. In the latter case, an alien woman must apply to 
the court for a certificate of citizenship. The only concession is that a residence 
of only one year in Canada is required. 


In the past, married women were classed with minors, lunatics, and idiots as 
persons under disability. They could not become naturalized or control their 
national status as independent persons, except in very special circumstances. 
These disabilities have been removed and under the new Act married women have 
equal status with men. 


Status of Minors, Foundlings, Posthumous Births, etc.—Under Sect. 
10 (8) of the Act, a certificate of citizenship may be granted to a minor child of a 
person to whom a certificate of citizenship is, or has been, granted under the Act, 
on the application of that person if the person is the responsible parent of the child, 
if the child was born before the date of the grant of the certificate and has been 
lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence. Under Sect. 11 (6), the 
Secretary of State may, in his discretion, grant a certificate to a minor in any 
special case whether or not the conditions of the Act have been complied with. For 
the first time, a Canadian Act on nationality or citizenship defines the status of a 
deserted infant. Under previous Acts there was no mention of the status of a child 
left on somebody’s doorstep. Under the new Act, it is provided that every foundling, 
who is or was first found as a deserted infant in Canada, shall, until the contrary is 
proved, be deemed to have been born in Canada. Another new provision in the Act, 
which did not appear in previous Acts, is the case of a child born after the death 
of his father. For purposes of definition of natural-born Canadian citizen, the child 


shall be deemed to have been born immediately before the death of the father. 


Under Sect. 11 (a) of the Act, a certificate may be granted for the purpose of 
removing any doubts as to whether the person to whom it is granted is a Canadian 


citizen, and it is specifically provided that the granting of the certificate shall not ~ 
be deemed to establish that the person to whom it is granted was not previously a — 


Canadian citizen. 


Citizenship of Persons Naturalized Locally Prior to 1914.—Persons who 
were naturalized locally in Canada prior to the passing of the Naturalization Act 
of 1914, were permitted, under the various Imperial Acts which were in force from 
1914 to 1946, to exchange their local naturalization for Imperial certificates. This 
provision has been carried forward in the Canadian Citizenship Act, so that these 
persons, and particularly their children who were naturalized with them but who 
have no certificates to identify them as citizens, may apply for and obtain certificates 
of Canadian citizenship upon payment of a fee of $1. 


Protection of Status Prior to the Canadian Citizenship Act.—Sect. 46 
of the Act provides that, notwithstanding the repeal of the Naturalization Act and 
the Canadian Nationals Act, the Canadian Citizenship Act is not to be construed 


a a a ee 
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or interpreted as depriving any person who is a Canadian national, a British subject — 
or an alien as defined in the said Acts, or in any other law in force in Canada, of the 
national status he possesses at the time of the coming into force of this Act. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—A Canadian citizen who, when outside of 
Canada and not under a disability, by any voluntary and formal act, other than 
marriage, acquires the nationality or citizenship of a country, other than Canada, 
shall cease to be a Canadian citizen. This is the usual way in which Canadian 
citizenship is lost. ‘There are other causes, such as service in the Armed Forces of a 
country when it is at war with Canada; a minor child who acquires a foreign citizen- 
ship with his responsible parent; or a woman who acquires her alien husband’s 
nationality and files a declaration of alienage. The minor child who loses Canadian 
citizenship through his parent may, within one year of reaching the age of 21, 
file a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship, and he shall thereupon 
again become a Canadian citizen. 


A Canadian citizen, other than natural-born or one who has served in the 
Armed Forces of Canada in time of war, ceases to be a Canadian citizen after-a 
residence of at least six consecutive years outside Canada, except in specific cases 
wherein the principle of maintenance of some connection with Canada is proved. 
There is authority, however, to extend the period of residence outside Canada for 
more than six years, by registration with a consulate and the issue of a certificate 
of extension. 


Revocation of Citizenship.—The revocation procedure which obtained under 
the Naturalization Act has been carried forward into the new Act. This provides 
for the establishment of a revocation commission to inquire into and report upon 
the proposed revocation of certificates of citizenship. Revocation can take place 
only by order of the Governor in Council, upon recommendation of the Secretary 
of State. Revocation proceedings may be instituted on the grounds of residence 
outside of Canada for not less than six years; trading with the enemy during time 
of war; false representation or fraud, or the concealment of material circumstances 
at the time of naturalization; disaffection or disloyalty to His Majesty, while out 
of Canada or, if in Canada, the naturalized citizen has been convicted of treason or 
sedition by a competent court. 


Where a person ceases to be a Canadian citizen or a British subject under the 
eircumstances outlined in the preceding paragraph, the citizenship of the spouse 
and minor children of that person shall not be affected unless, in the case of a wife, 
she became a British subject (legislation prior to this Act), by reason only of her 
marriage to the said person, or the said person is the responsible parent of a child. 
In such case it may be directed that the wife and children shall cease to be Canadian 
citizens or British subjects, as the case may be. The wife of a person who has 
ceased to be 4 Canadian citizen or a British subject may, within six months of the 
date of revocation of her husband’s certificate, make a declaration renouncing 
her Canadian citizenship and thereupon any minor children of her husband and 
herself shall cease to be Canadian citizens or British subjects, as the case may be. 


Where a person ceases to be a Canadian citizen or a British subject, he shall 
be regarded as having the nationality or citizenship which he had before he became a 
Canadian citizen or a British subject. 
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The Oath of Allegiance.—In conformity with the new conception of Canadian 
citizenship as defined in the Act, the form of oath of allegiance has been changed. 
Under the Naturalization Act it read as follows :— 


“T (AB) swear by Almighty God that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
His Majesty King George the Sixth, his Heirs and Successors, according to law. 
So help me God.”’ 


Under the new Act, the oath has been altered to read:— 


“‘T (AB) swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty King 
George the Sixth, his Heirs and Successors, according to law, and that I will faithfully 
observe the laws of Canada and fulfil my duties as a Canadian citizen. So help me God.” 


Canadian Citizenship Ceremonies.—Of the innovations in the new Act 
the ceremonies attendant upon the presentation of certificates of citizenship at 
special sittings of the courts are significant. Machinery has been set up by which 
the courts across the country will be given every assistance possible in the arrange- 
ment of ceremonies in connection with the presentation of certificates of citizenship. 


It is planned, also, to provide the newcomer to Canada with special facilities 
for training and education in the fundamentals of citizenship and a manual on 
Canadian citizenship will be issued to the alien when he files his Declaration of 
Intention. 


Section 4.—The Civil Service of Canada* 


In the largest sense the Dominion Civil Service comprises all servants of the 
Crown—other than those holding political or judicial ofice—who are employed in 


a civil capacity and whose remuneration is paid wholly and directly from moneys ° — 


voted by Parliament. Collectively, they form the staffs of the various Departments, 
Commissions, Boards, Bureaus, and other agencies of the Federal Government. 
Nearly every category of occupation is represented in the Civil Service, and personnel 
are further differentiated in terms of the several authorities under which they derive 
their appointments. Some few are appointed by either or both Houses of Parlia- 
ment directly, a considerable number by departments and other agencies in accord- 
ance with the provisions of certain statutes, generally with executive approval of 
the Governor in Council, and the remainder—by far the majority—are selected 
and appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 


As the central personnel agency of the Federal Government, the Civil Service 
Commission is the custodian of the ‘‘merit principle” in respect to both initial 
appointments and promotions. The steps by which the Commission, in its present 
form, came to be constituted is the record of Civil Service reform in Canada which 
began a year after Confederation and culminated in the passing of the Civil Service 
Act of 1918. Successive Royal Commissions deliberated on the problem of creating 
an effective and efficient working force and from their findings and recommendations 
emerged the concept of a quasi-judicial body, with a large measure of autonomy 
and with jurisdiction over nearly the whole of the public service. 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants is conducted by means of 
open competitive examinations. In the past 29 years more than 1,000,000 applicants 
for Civil Service posts have been examined by the Commission. Examinations 
are held periodically as the staff requirements of the public service dictate. Positions 
located throughout the country are treated in this respect in the same manner as 


* Revised by the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, except where otherwise indicated. 
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positions at Ottawa, but applicants for local positions must be bona fide residents of 
the locality in each case, whereas any Canadian citizen is entitled to apply for 
positions open at Ottawa. Competitive examinations are announced through 
posters displayed on the public notice boards of post offices, offices of the National 
Employment Service, public libraries and elsewhere. 


The relative capacities of applicants are measured by objective tests designed 
and administered by the Commission. The nature of the test varies with the class 
of position and it may be of the written or oral type, or a combination of the two. 
For certain classes of positions ratings are based entirely on the education and 
experience of applicants as given on their application forms. 


The names of persons successful in Civil Service examinations, arranged in 
order of rank, are recorded on “eligible lists”. Examination results are formally 
announced by publication in the Canada Gazetie and each candidate—successful 
or unsuccessful—is advised of his standing. As required, appointments are made 
from eligible lists, which remain valid for one year. 


The statutory veterans’ preference which had existed for veterans of the 
First World War was extended to the new veterans and it has proved to be a major 
factor in occupational rehabilitation. During 1947, approximately 75 p.c. of all 
male appointees to Civil Service posts across the country were veterans. 


Position-Classification and Compensation.—Provision was made in the 
Civil Service Act for the classifying of positions in the public service. A system of 
position-classification accordingly was instituted in 1919 and all positions with 
like duties and responsibilities were classified alike and remunerated equally. 
Through the years the original classification has been extensively revised, many 
new classes added and others discontinued as the administrative programs and 
practices of Government Departments have evolved. The determination of rates 
of compensation for each class is a continuing responsibility of the Commission and 
salary and wage surveys are conducted constantly. Position-classification is the 
mainspring in the Commission’s primary function of recruitment, involving, as 
it does, the fixing of standards of qualification for each class of position. 


' Salaries and appointments were controlled during the Second World War by a 
special set of regulations authorized by various Orders in Council, chiefly P.C. 
1/1569 and 32/1905 of Apr. 19 and May 10, 1940. Since the end of the Second 
World War, salary controls have been progressively relaxed and the Commission 
has recommended upward revisions in salary for certain general classes and for 
particular positions the duties of which had substantially increased during the 
preceding six years. 


Organization and Methods.—Under the terms of the statute the Commission 
is made responsible for investigating and reporting to the Governor in Council on all 
matters affecting the organization of departments. In this respect the Commission 
acts as agent for the executive arm of Government which maintains a constant 
check on the growth of establishments. In addition to the annual scrutiny of 
estimates by Parliament, Departments are required to submit for approval all 
projected staff increases before engaging additional personnel and, under established 
financial practice, authority to release the funds required to meet such commitments 
is retained by the Governor in Council. Since the administrative machinery must 
frequently be adjusted, quantitatively and qualitatively, to meet changing con- 
ditions, the Commission is continuously engaged in the study of staffing problems 
throughout the public service, 
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In recent years there has been an increasing awareness of the extent to which 
economical administration depends on the adoption of modern management tech- 
niques and devices. The Commission has accordingly sought to give constructive 
guidance to Departments in respect to matters of organization, systems and methods. 
In 1948 steps were taken to develop an Organization and Methods Division exclus- 
ively for the study of problems of this kind in collaboration with officials directly 
responsible for major areas of administration. The range and complexity of the 
activities of present-day government are too generally recognized to require emphasis 
and, in these circumstances, the development of a specialized service directed at 
increasing the efficiency of the operating machinery of the public service is a 
significant event. 


Staff Training.—Systematic in-service training of departmental staffs aimed 
at increasing the general efficiency of the Civil Service is a comparatively recent 
development in the field of personnel management. ‘The first series of courses for 
supervisors was introduced in 1944 in collaboration with the Canadian Vocational 
Training Division of the Department of Labour. This joint arrangement was 
continued with most satisfactory results until early in 1947, when it was decided 
to create a Staff Training Division within the Civil Service Commission. Parallel 
Training Divisions are being established in the majority of Departments. A 
broadly based training program is envisioned and courses designed to meet specific 
training needs are being rapidly developed. ‘The leader-conference method has 
been adopted as most effective for this purpose, and visual aids including sound 
films are used extensively. The key to efficiency in administration is the develop- 
ment of supervisory personnel in their relationships with staff in terms of instruction, 
direction and discipline. Supervisory training has, therefore, been the first aim of 
the program. During 1947 orientation or induction training was introduced to aid 
the new employee in making the ,adjustment to public service employment and 
quickly identifying himself with the objectives of the unit to which he is appointed. 
Wide publicity throughout the public service has been given to courses on the 
secondary school and university levels that are available through night school, or 
by correspondence, from local and national educational institutions, and civil 
servants are being encouraged to use these means to improve their academic standing 
and technical skills. 


Promotions.—Promotions among the personnel of Departments are made 
through competitive examinations which are held as vacancies occur. It is a prime 
object of the Civil Service Act to create a career service and the system of position- 
classification is particularly suitable to the advancement of employees by promotion. 
Promotions, however, are limited by law to the ranks of the permanent Civil Service, 
which at present is a small proportion of the total. The preponderance of temp- 
orary staff is a legacy of the Second World War period when few permanent appoint- 
ments were made. ‘This condition is gradually being changed as wartime units are 
liquidated and the structure of post-war administration emerges. 


Civil Service Statistics.*—Since April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department of the Government to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between 
Departments and continuity in point of time. The institution of this system was 
preceded by an investigation covering all years following 1912. 


* Revised in the Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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From 1914 to 1920, the number of employees increased very rapidly as a result 
of the extension of the functions of government and of the imposition of new taxes 
which necessitated additional officials as collectors. New services, such as the 
Department of Pensions and National Health and the Soldier Settlement Board, 
were also created during this period. In January, 1920, 47,133 persons were 
employed; this number was the highest reached prior to January, 1940, when 
employees numbered 49,739. 


Between March, 1939, and March, 1947, there was an increase of 79,231 in 
the total number of permanent and temporary employees. The bulk of this war- 
time increase was accounted for:as follows: Department of National Defence, 21-8 
p.c.; new wartime Departments and Boards (Reconstruction and Supply, National 
Film Board, Canadian Information Service, Wartime Prices and Trade Board), 
7-6 p.c.; Unemployment Insurance Commission, 10-7 p.c.; and 23-6 p.c. in Veterans 
Affairs and Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act Departments combined. 


Despite the large wartime increase in the total Civil Service employment, the 
number of permanent employees was less in March, 1947, than in March, 1939. 
The number of temporary employees, however, increased steadily during the 
war years. Consequently, in March, 1947, temporary employees represented 
76-2 p.c. of the total as compared with 30-3 p.c. of the total in March, 1939, and 
34-5 p.c. of the total in March, 1925, the first year. for which’ these statistics were 
published. 


The following sequence of tables is condensed from a recently published | 
historical series covering the years 1937 to 1947. Table 9 gives the total numbers 
and percentages of permanent and temporary Civil Service employees in the month 
of March over the period. Table 10 gives comparable information regarding 
salaries and wages paid during each of the fiscal years of the period. Tables 11 


_and 12 give parallel data to those shown in Tables 9 and 10 but limited to the 


permanent and temporary employees employed at departmental headquarters. 
Tables 13 and 14 give index numbers of permanent and temporary employees 
and of wages paid to them for the same years of the series. Table 15 gives detailed 
information of employees and expenditures by Departments and Branches for the 
months of March, 1946 and 1947., 


§.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service 
Employees, Months of March, 1937-47 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1141 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Permanent Temporary 
Month of March— 2 Ee. 1H On Total 

Total of Total of 

Total Total 
No No. No 

ERY fe Ae AE Biter rs GG Ae gc AA re NO Ri 30,678 71:6 12, 158 28-4 42,836 
sts eke eres sae es earache ee EL Se) eli ts ol iksdioslotetete 32,308 73°2 11, 835 26-8 44,143 
TOE th Aces oie SIR OS SS Be Be PP i, Aa a ee A 32,132 69-7 13,974 30°3 46,106 
TAIT ok RAs dF EOI A ebb eae le RN Se AG Nae eS A 30, 948 62-2 18,791 37°8 49,739 
Pee Pea oie Ie Mr cena ONE cas cup MN 30, 149 45-0 36,777 55-0 66, 926 
Ev ee a SIE Se M2 AT hte A a 29,524 35-2 54,257 64-8 83,781 
TURN je, 22 Bee Sar, SE noo Sh are bs Seca ae Cee 28, 708 27-6 75,347 72-4 104,055 
UCR ere ies es ere Pay A eae am Eee eg LNG os EPONA uch alate 29,343 26-0 83,315 74-0 112,658 
Pa | Beet TAN ce clare Lome a OTe one biocides exiles 30, 240 26-1 85, 668 73-9 115, 908 
UTE aR Ry oye ene» ate Sie eS scene Aas Mae” a a 31,088 25-8 89,469 74-2 120, 557 
LS ci abate BPRS IIE ISIS ee eI PR UES ane 29,787 23-8 95,550 76-2 12d est 
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10.—Salaries and Wages and Percentages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-47 


Norts.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1141 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Permanent Temporary 
Year Ended Mar. 31— EAC, iPiG: Total 

Total of Total of 

Total Total 

$000 $000 $000 
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LOAD RAR AN le aT ez eine erciote: ¢ iene Sea areinn Ritees 57,609 53-1 50,815 46-9 108, 424 
OAS 5 ee ined ate eS. We Mateos RITE A ey veh hoes oe anen ie 58, 747 41-5 82,955 58-5 141, 702 
Gag a are ere RL TORRONE or bere alate ec ovttane Ghcloiaen ena 60,358 35°9 107,614 64-1 167,972 
1 Oe LS eee ORS Bai bce Am inch Geo Oe nae eee ROE Or RN SIR Rn easy Alc 64,189 35:6 115,959 64-4 180, 148 
EOAG eo nl eee er ama re SNe cee Ban at ec ta foct oe Peet Poe eee 66,440 34-8 124,388 65-2 190, 828 
LOA TK sea Rae ee Creech tsa (on WR Bre Pat een ctu, Mane, ae 2 70,985 31-7 152,792 68-3 223,777 


11.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees 
at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Months of March, 1937-47 


Norte.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1142 of the 1946 Year Book, 


Permanent Temporary 
IPAOR Oi P.C. of 
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HQ eats Perm: and Ora enn ss aetna. 
Temp. Temp. 
No. No. No. 
NOS Fee cero aneal ere 7,386 63-2 24-1 17-2 4,305 36-8 35-4 10-0 11,691 
1939.28 ee aes He Ts 66-2 23-9 17:5 3,941 33-8 33:3 8-9 11,672 
19393. 4am een 7,564 63-8 23-5 16-4 4,284 36-2 30:7 9-3 11,848 
YOY. ia ae nied oleic aecn 7,507 53-5 24-3 15-1 6,513 46-5 34-7 13-1 14,020 
1941 aire ae 7,419 37-9 24-6 ehtet 12,174 62-1 33-1 18-2 19, 593 
LOAD Aa hoa eee Hp gel 26-9 24-5 8-6 19,614 73:1 36-2 23-4 26, 835 
19435 Saami Se are ws 6, 829 21-4 23-8 6-6 25,108 ~ 78:6 383-3 24-1 31,937 
Dy 2 a er eseslabeate ye 6, 765 20°3 23-1 6-0 26, 564 79°7 31-9 23-6 33,329 
LOA Lae suas ee nee eats 6,777 19-5 22-4 5-8 27,963 80:5 32-6 24-1 34,740 
1946-7 Gee nearer Onde 20-2 21-8 5-6 26, 835 79:8 30-0 22-3 33, 607 
ROY ie A an nie iee WS 6, 582 22-0 22-1 5-3 23, 216 78-0 24-4 18-6 29, 858 


12.— Salaries and Wages and Percentages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1937-47. 


Notre.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1142 of the 1946 Year Book. 


. 


Permanent Temporary 
P.C. of P.C. of 
a rae P.C. of | P.C. of | Total P.C. of |P.C.of| Total || Total 
: Total Total | Total | Perm. Total Total | Total | Perm. 
H.Q. | Perm. | and H.Q. | Temp. | and 
Temp. Temp. 
$’000 $000 $000 
193 facia. er eevee 13,932 77-0 27-1 22-3 4,151 23-0 36-9 6-6 18,083 
LOSS TR ccite aeenerter 15,008 79°4 27-1 22-4 3,890 20-6 33°6 5:8 18, 898 
LOS OSs em care tts 1M, G74) THO 27-0 21-8 4,347 22-3 32°5 6-2 19, 522 
L940 eta aon 15, 227 73-5 26:6 20-8 5,492 26-5 84-2 7-5 20,719 
TOAD aeroe ks Shei ce aie 15,318 58-6 27-3 18-0 10, 843 41-4 37°6 12-8 26,161 
1942 Meee cl tchearssoen 15, 589 46-6 27-1 14-4 17, 882 53°4 35-2 16-5 33,471 
1G 4B es Ses er crete 15,724 84-9 26°8 11-1 29, 292 65-1 85-3 20:7 45,016 
LOA etres chaser tne 15,910 31-0 26-4 9-5 35, 368 69-0 32-9 Pp lot | 51,278 
1 BYE Ln ace GRE ee eee 16,036 29-5 25-0 8-9 38, 320 70°5 33-0 21-3 54, 356 
LO4GA Pane ree eee 16,083 29-3 24-6 86 39, 366 70-7 31-6 20-6 55, 699 
1947 Asses Sete ant es 17,180 30-2 24-2 ofssgl 39, 703 69-8 26-0 17-8 56, 883 


pit 
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13.—Index Numbers of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees, 
Months of March, 1937-47 


Notr.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1143 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(March 1925 =100) 


Employed at Employed Other than 
Departmental at Departmental All Employed 
Month of Marech— Headquarters Headquarters 
Total | Perm. | Temp. | Total | Perm. | Temp. || Total | Perm. ) Temp. 

LOSER eee Se res eh eet cs 116 114 119 108 122 80 110 120 91 
LOSS Ne Me eset eo 116 119 109 113 129 80 113 127 88 
LOSS art gine itt on se 117 117 119 119 129 99 118 126 104 
DEO riser cs pettte th Aree ae i 139 116 180 124 123 125 128 121 140 
Gat Saran e tites chee 194 115 337 164 119 251 172 118 274 
IG DOG oh te hati Sut d 9) eR 266 111 543 197 117 353 215 116 404 
USNS fee I ces a aa 316 105 695 250 115 512 267 112 561 
Uy De eae aia, Soe eee 330 104 735 275 119 579 289 115 621 
1 Ui ecient Fea i cf a aOR 344 105 774 281 123 588 298 118 638 
OAS Ree eet titties. t's 333 105 743 301 128 639 310 122 667 
Lahaye Are tc TRE sic sie 296 102 644 331 122 Tal 322 117 712 


14. Index Numbers of Total Salaries and Wages Paid to Permanent and Temporary 
Civil Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-47 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1143 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(Year ended Mar. 31, 1925=100) 


Employed at Employed Other than 
Departmental at Departmental All Employed 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Headquarters Headquarters 


Total | Perm.) Temp. | Total | Perm. | Temp. || Total | Perm. | Temp. 


LOS Ten p pre casita. aysiarsbs-sie a6 114 LLY. 107 109 129 59 110 126 70 
UM ak a Se a oe 120 126 100 117 139 64 118 L355 Tee u 29 
LOS ORM t eects eye ieiSiektvo/eseis «163 123 127 112 122 142 75 123 138 84 
UE 4 3S SO aes Oe 131 128 141 128 145 87 129 140 101 
UAE cat A..F oak sis.0 «0.0% 165 128 279 143 141 149 150 137 181 
UDRP AE doles Si% «pb isls Fine s’s 212 131 460 183 145 273 191 141 318 
WEISS. ots SSSR EG ANE San OSone 285 132 754 236 149 444 249 144 520 
Me or 2 SPN SO A a 324 133 910 285 154 598 296 148 674 
NOS DEM La croaeisrs satiate ae =i 343 134 986 307 166 643 317 157 726 
Ee St adaric 8s cee te nee 352 1387 | 1,013 330 173 704 336 163 779 
NOS (epee aris ss atst ee es os 360 144 | 1,022 407 186 936 394 174 957 


15.— Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries and Wages, by 
Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1946 and March, 1947 
Norse.—Dashes in this table indicate that no information is available for the corresponding stub items. 
The number of persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated classes’’ is not included in this table, but their compensa- 
tion is included under ‘‘Expenditure’’. 


March, 1946 March, 1947 
Department and Branch 
Fae ys Expenditure ee Expenditure 
No $ No $ 
Agriculture— 

Departmental Administration................eseee> 111 17,501 114 20,343 
ALGT Ice LIM DIS OvaCes mee cris met ome a atunils tes 726 120,925 Wit 169, 045 
PEOUNCLIOU SCLVACOue seen emit o sone 6.cote sine aicite eae 1,197 218,791 1, 282 249,779 
ER BOTT CN OHIe HEMI Mee eS eee oe soe cttekee cs vanbiers & 516 176, 099 567 210, 146 
PICIBUCEES CLV ACO We Mision Be ramets tale eo Batotenretneren 585 110, 700 744 159, 601 
PrainerbarmuleCnaDiitatiOn: wai..sscscmieneece sess 194 AU IED) 173 39,518 
Prairie Harm Assistance Act. .........-000-+cee sens 66 45, 523 57 18,389 

MNSSIAIM VAT SOL VICCS tae 5 anh tna tice sietsis orem od 130 25,903 - - 
Agricultural Prices Support Act................006 10 3,300 7 1,760 
Demobilization and Reconversion..............+--: - - 1122 BPAY 


Totals, Agriculture........... Be a Seater eel? 3,535 789, 872 3, 833 890, 638 
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15.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries and Wages, by 
Departments jand Principal Branches, March, 1946, and March, 1947—continued . 


March, 1946 March, 1947 
Department and Branch Bin rahe ; 
nloyees Expenditure ployees Expenditure 
No $ No. $ 
Atomic Energy Control Board..-............sceecece- = - 5 1,502 
Auditor*General sac ctcninc esate iaeae ) cuanto tees 247 41,183 198 31, 208 
Chief: Hlectoral'O ficertevsaeenss teen acorn Gaeeoninen: 12 2,506 1p 2,606 
Cival Service: Contmission ey. semesicrn cess ve eit cen ee 684 96,448 618 90,939 
External Affairs— 
Prim exManister’ si OL Ce heaacrietiscic ancien 6 eas rcssaeiiees 29 5, 6471 31 6, 8201 
ACININIStPALIV.E Nae aerics eee eects ant clown omens 2a 38, 453 298 57,821 
Passport'O Mees ee sen ae cate ree sO cncrecs se ere aoe - 67 5,658 62 7,402 
International Civil Aviation Organization, Montreal.. 2 1,133 3 1,284 
High Commissioner’s Office, London, England...... 76 16, 6051 75 17,4471 
High Commissioner’s Office, Canberra, Australia... 10 2,3451 8 1, 2391 
High Commissioner’s Office, Wellington, N.Z....... 5 2,0421 10 2, 7261 
High Commissioner’s Office, Dublin, Ireland....... 8 2,4481 9 2,9771 
High Commissioner’s Office, Pretoria, South Africa. 5 1, 7671 6 1,9121 
High Commissioner’s Office, St. John’s, Nfld....... 6 2,3071 6 2, 2921 
High Commissioner’s Office, Delhi, India.......... - - 5 1,909 | 
Canadian Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil......... 12 4,7172 14 5, 1081 | 
Canadian Embassy, Washington, U.S.A............ 39 11, 8891 46 16, 1021 
Canadian Embassy, Mexico City, Mexico........... 15 4,9061 14 4,0681 
Canadian Embassy, Moscow, Russia.............-- 15 4,7661 | . 16 4,829! 
Canadian Embassy, Santiago, Chile................ 9 1, 7321 8) 3, 5501 
Canadian Embassy, Paris, France ..............-.-- 33 10,3631 36 11,1961 
Canadian Embassy, Chungking, China............. 16 5,681 14 4,564 
Canadian Embassy, Lima, Peru.................--- 9 3,3261 8 2,3891 
Canadian Embassy, Brussels, Belgium............. AG 5,010! 18 6,335! 
Canadian Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina....... 10 4, 4731 11 4, 4491 
Canadian Embassy, Athens, Greece............--+: 11 1,999 14 4, 2331 
Canadian Legation, Havana, Cuba................. if 3, 6691 dh 3, 2481 
Canadian Legation, The Hague, The Netherlands.... 10 3, 6481 13 4,020! 
Canadian Legation, Oslo, Norway...............06: 6 3, 3841 fi 1,915! 
Canadian Legation, Prague, Czechoslovakia........ - - 3 680 
Canadian Legation, Stockholm, Sweden............ - - - 2681 
Canadian Representation at International Confer- 

PTECES sheen cet pe ce ee aan tine nti hee alee Se RR - - 1 v iit 
Consular Services, New York, U.S.A............... 10 3, 9501 12 4,616! 
Consular Services, Godthaab, Greenland............. 1 2921 ~ - 
Consular Services, Lisbon, Portugal................ 1 257 1 2011 
Consular Services, Portland, U.S.A................ 1 252 - 5571 
Canadian Military Mission, Germany............... - 1, 0622 3 2,742 
Canadian Liaison Mission, Japan..................5- = - 4 1,761! 
Special Messengers. seeecee ce more ee ee. - - 6 3,908! 

Totals; HxtermalvA frases. aumor sitcoms 650 153,781 770 195,345 
Finance— 
MaintDepartiments xt. tates ae eee eae me 826 94,777 716 97,525 
Comptrolleriof Mreasury ene eee en eee eee 8, 243 1, 064, 666 5,546 824,214 
Royali@anadiany Min theses coc ec ter eircom mies 286 40, 800 286 41, 856 
Varitt Oar se eeiteite sce eh eee ee ne eee 13 3,412 12 3,301 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board.................:- 5,492 781, 220 4,279 661, 821 « 
‘LotalesEinanes os. reeee Ne ea rmrtestiect: 14, 860 1,984,875 10, 839 1,628,717 
BiSheriess onic ee oP aA naa tecmrnire nc Cane 361 97,191 350 121, 877 
Governor General’s Secretary?...........cceecceeeees 10 2,244 11 3,151 
Houseioi\ Commons acu core tee ee ene cre mere ee Oe 68, 851 530 88,480 
TNsuranceil..n ssa saiscice bare cece en eS ee 53 11, 806 54 12,380 
International Joint Commission.............002.eseee- 5 2,013 3 1,020 
Justice— 
Mam Department sacs sata. tints eave on eeleietile erage 61 12,805 68 15,065 
Clemency, Branchiss Wace cei caer Grae cla iueielsiots sieneke 12 De Bi 14 2,559 
Purchasing A cents OMmcencsen ee ees ae aieats Gierelteiere 7 907 i 1,093 
Peni tOntiGries cc ssw nee entre Metals eke alo oe cle ns 988 154, 635 1,092 178, 875 
Supreme Courts sce sae tee eee ection 23 4,478 |. 24 4,876 
Exchequer‘ Courtice wee Caen erect wares 11 2,060 14 2,527 
Combines Investigations. erence eee eee res eles 11 2,705 20 5,182 
LotalssJustic@a.s-rteemees eases ca"s Pyscdea eas Teds 179,917 1, 239 210,177 
1 Includes living allowances. 2 Living allowances only; no number included as salary paid by 


another Department. 3 Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their number. 
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15.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries and Wages, by 
Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1946, and March, 1947—continued 


March, 1946 March, 1947 
Department and Branch 
Em- y Em- : 
ployees Expenditure ployees Expenditure 
No $ No $ 
Labour— 
UM LDA S ETO NC 025 ok ad vin areics bokeh odes 445 115, 145 835 224, 891 
SSDOCIAMVVAT reir co a Rieter cassis Cons 0 ven eetes 914 174,414 ~ = 
Unemployment Insurance. ............cccceecceeees 8,477 1,388, 469 8,493 1,320, 826 
EROUSIS LTA DOULA cobras s cei eRe arled Lk wteiics 9,836 . 1,678, 028 9,328 1,545,717 
MMTV AOWRATIATION be brates donc octet heivehn sew les 27 5, 625 28 6, 066 
Mines and Resources— 
Departmental Administration...........ccccccccees 56 11,398 62 LDA AE DL 
Sram Yat UPL ULOMSRI eI Pes skeet he Ge carole ols ese cireteh ive cere © 760 130,411 922 169, 734 
TRAE BER ANRS EW Rack, 5» ernie a tn oe oe atl a ee 1,016 108,777 715 100, 675 
WANES ATK RANG EE OLOStS\\c as5c cease ene siceie cone 737 100, 942 782 118, 966 
TIES EUCLA OO LO DV partons cine cee! suse, s-e ate baie ouckelare eit .t 608 115,922 640 134, 423 
NULVEVA ANU SNGINGCTING V0. caces cts. cc.aca dws cals ee 1,184 102, 504 t21 120,179 
' Totals, Mines and’ Resources...............0. 4,361 569, 954 3, 842 656, 249 
National Defence— 
General Defence Administration................0... 78 15, 836 445 77,493 
ine G VA CSM, s8n oth wine x 4616 %c o tlokie aaantce coh he 622 124,355 9,034 1,082, 687 
Nar UESOLVACES he crt teat) oo. Mei oo sielay too ec orton 3,337 1,596, 248 2,460 1,146, 225 
FASTIN SO IVC MOMIS aires OFS sects oh Fas Slvia<ie Skeets ghee 6,003 678, 590 4,968 641,988 
Military Topographic Surveys.................e000. 11 2,802 11 3,400 
LON aN lalitarys © Olle Rese S58 iii s Sapaicters s ioelore's Sars 52 6, 687 118 15, 254 
Inspection BOAT Ol CANAGR ss... 0% sis nasil csmiecss sbictes 1 500 731 109, 266 
HATS RCREG Ola LIORSE RMA rene Cte roche asis's bare a aat ea 1A 1,398 7 1,157 
Army Internment Operations. ...........0:seeccceee: 28 3,646 2 359 
Pirector of Chemical Warlare.... sss 0 se cee seen: 51 9, 249 158 12257 
TTVEV CU VV ETIEGI Von ee ire ect sve la thd aiviclelevsigietet ere lavas 8,770 926, 187 ~ - 
Dependents: Board.of Trustees... .cec0... ess cee cen’ 264 28,642 17 3,616 
Defence Research Establishments.................. - - 195 37,072 
Northwest Highway System...........0se...0000. - - 428 94,791 
Dependents’ Allowance Board................000005 - - 91 17, 239 
Wotals National Defence, ck vis cho os skis e crete 19, 228 3,394,140 18,665 3, 242, 804 
National Health and Welfare— 
Departmental Administration............00.cccee8: 144 20,690 192 29,091 
Ls RE eats Soe 3 eh es ak 2 a eC Pe Ie Rea ce OP 406 84, 243 490 106,792 
VV OITA ROMER T RR eet eltin fh oh cles ha wctiolc ake w engune atv « tens 508 68,315 Chih 102,721 
ATS GAG SERVICES: 4. Seach sieves ch eee. - - 457 65, 748 
IWiatieeeop DEG DITAGIONY fou. ae cis cits one te tele o Prat eb, 26 5, 246 - ~ 
MA CIOna EMI ISOALG > tse far ates nactals «cuteness culos 746 129, 142 661 123, 799 
Totals, National Health and Welfare......... 1, 830 307, 636 DA E53 428,151 
National Research’ Council. ..c5..5.. 6 ccc ccsteccceeees 1,379 266, 209 2,241 369, 895 
National Revenue— 
AEN eOd Beye hg Fon Ce\ay see ee enn Ran ATE Tere er ee a 4,662 793,470 4,993 1,012,480 
COMM OME Kel VISION Ten eens are acres Sa ee Ste 7,109 915,917 7,430 1, 068,588 
Totals; Nationale venue... .tecs ce. sad esse ey ak 1,709, 387 12,423 2,081,068 
AN BGPONAL VV AENSEEVACER Ths. Gale vie tae su usr eS, oe kel 45 8,071 5 toa 
Post Office—! 
Cisal iGO Veriin cry merece ine olan... ees ae 1,143 150, 036 1,145 169,515 
IDUTSILE SOLVACO A. ce teeta a kae Oe a ee So Ne pears 14,109 7,243,992 15,354 7,941,332 
IW AEA DDLOPTIAUIONG Ss aos. ccna Looe ahs sere hear eeee: 4 425 - - 
OPA IA ree OSDOMICE. cate c cart oo a 3 stele Sancho eee 15, 256 7,394, 453 16,499 8,110, 847 
PUVA COOUNGL ae cate Pe Ra ne nae uae pe eoecs xa tee olen s 43 8,584 43 8,952 
Canadian Information Service: :.........-..s00sceree. 109 19,445 120 24, 329 
TEAL OUD Kaus ageless pra Oe Ie oie Sie ie ONE Se ae na ae 52 9,697 b7 10, 827 
Publigserinting. and Stationéryse tii... ie scnreus es 771 126,507 783 137, 837 


1 Statistics do not include the numbers of postmasters of revenue offices. It should also be noted 
that post-office expenditures are balanced by receipts from the public. 
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15.— Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries and Wages, by 
Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1946, and March, 1947—concluded 


March, 1946 March, 1947 
Department and Branch 
sie s Expenditure nines Expenditure 
No. $ No. $ 
Public Works— 
Civili Governmentweer cs aoe wre ite oe ee EE 312 64, 553 325 65,313 
Outside) Service sete phere ee ee rence che 5, 872 552,397 6,016 649,138 
Lotals, WuisliG WoOrke.cse tevin: hon biiewsuiee oes 6, 184 616,950 6,341 714,451 
Reconstrictioniands Suppl vase are eee 1,925 311, 693 986 184, 261 
Rovyali@anadian Mounted! Bolicesss- ett eenoee ae 459 422,531 422 437,207 
Secretary OL States s cack gates eae et eee 457 75,219 470 86,516 
Senate arc. 62 iy. tetas See te ey ad Oe es Ee 141 21,604 153 24, 292 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act........... 1,411 215,609 1,831 308, 296 
Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 926 176,270 914 195,999 
Board ol Grain Commissionersseee ete ee eee ee aoe 797 140,761 801 1522S 
DominionsBuresw or statistics aston ae cea 1,041 UB Yale? 1, 464 224,121 
Canadian Government Hlevators.................-. 143 22,074 139 26, 646 
Totals, Trade and Commerce..............-- 2,907 476,877 3,318 599, 044 
Transport— 
Maing epartments: ser cinco eee cee eee 7,305 1, 167, 489 UO 1,319, 608 
Wranrspons, © OMMISSIONCLSs ee eee en tee ae 85 19,563 122 27,412 
ime LraAnsport SOA gerne teeter er eet te eae 42 13,470 41 9,304 
Motalsebransportacene ot een eee eee ee 7,432 1,200, 522 7530 1,356,324 
VieteranstAttairs 40: sit. ctt om ene 2 ies er ieee ee 12,830 2,140, 292 19, 267 2,803, 064 
Grand Totals 2 ea a rie eae 120,557 24,409,720 125,337 26,415,554 


Section 5.—Supervision of Race-Track Betting 


The supervision of race-track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, has been 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Agriculture since it first operated during 
the racing season of 1921. The actual supervision is carried out by officers of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. During the war years the statistics under this 
heading were dropped from the Year Book. Those last published were for the 


years 1930-39 and were given at p. 965 of the 1941 edition. 


The following table 


links in with the 1941 Year Book and brings the data on a comparable basis up to 


the year 1946. 
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16.—Race-Track Betting in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-46, and 
by Provinces, 1946 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1924-38 are given at p. 1076 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Pari- 
Wear Associ- Days Amounts Mutuel Prize 
ations Racing Wagered Receipts Money 
Retained 
No No. $ $ $ 
TO UAIS et O39 ree eA icin oo es cmc ce ee 26 285 21,695,523 1,594,438 1,070,770 
PPOCAIS £19408) tes Soa os ae 26 284. 21,355,037 2,189,746 1,051,824 
TOCAIS pu ORere etee coe alas, loners 25 282 21,363,629 2,107,025 1,073,625 
OLAIST LOS ne a a ee odie is 24 275 25,470,913 2,531,126 1,061,290 
WAT RY Bee eee re 22 283 33,145,013 3,137,726 1,178,550 
Ota ESTO Aare aaietas Sacattetorstod dere 25 298 37,068,199 3,487,489 1,427,582 
ACCES 05 Ie Se a ee 5 een a em 26 307 42,193,258 3,944,758 1,588,345 
1946 
(QUE ONON. “Soe ae SSeS SRE eee 3 42 1,713,576 161,979 |. 188, 000 
ORLATIO MCAS titan cee cei cox Klass muntenc 9 116 30, 713, 904 2,813,354 912,300 
INE TILLO Dee MEI HCE oe oe oie So oe Ws 2 28 4,505,347 435, 662 170,500 
Saskatehe wane tts. seit ie ces 3 15 816, 978 89, 269 41, 300 
UNA ee ee ee Se Se 5 41 3, 223, 909 324, 167 149, 690 
IBrrbrshee Olu DIB, core eee © «ots sh os 5 63 7,693, 792 836,477 354, 900 
POCAIS BLO LG pe ee une 27 305 48,667,506 4,660,908 1,816,690 
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Section 1.—Sources of Dominion General Information 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of 
Canada is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the decennial and quinquennial 
censuses are planned and statistical information of all kinds—Dominion and 
Provincial—is centralized. In regard to information that is not mainly statistical 
the individual Departments concerned with the particular subject, as indicated in 
the Directory, Section 2 of this Chapter, should be approached. Certain Govern- 
ment bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of their work and the 
appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily as informa- 
tion or publicity agencies. Among these are the Information Division, Department 
of External Affairs which deals with questions about External Affairs originating 
in Canada and with general requests, originating abroad, for information on Canada 
and Canadian affairs; the Trade Publicity Division, Department of Trade and 
Commerce; the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; and the National Film Board. . 
The Departments of Agriculture and Mines and Resources, while not thus classed, 
are interested in the dissemination of information to a greater extent than most 
other Government Departments, and several other Departments have Publicity 
Branches or Public Relations Divisions. 


All Government Departments, with few exceptions, issue their own lists of 
reports and publications. They must, according to statute, publish Annual Reports 
which are tabled each year in the House of Commons by their respective Ministers. 
However, for the purpose of this Section, the descriptions given below are limited 
to the five special publicity services specified in the first paragraph above. Section 2, 
on the other hand, has been prepared with the purpose of presenting to the reader 
a Directory of all sources of information, Dominion and Provincial. ‘The purpose 
is to direct the reader who is not in touch with governmental organization to the 
proper channels from which he can draw material relating to any particular subject. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was set up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 
Geo. V, c. 43).* The Act was a consolidation of all previous statistical legislation 
and was based on the report of a Commission on Statistics, appointed in 1912, 
which recommended (1) a series of specific reforms and enlargements in Canadian 


* This statute, consolidated as the Statistics Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 190) was repealed and replaced by 
the Statistics Act, 11-12 Geo. VI, c. 45. 
1194 
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statistics, and (2) a policy of statistical co-ordination for the Dominion, under 
central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations in this Report, the 
office of Dominion Statistician was created but it was not until 1918 that the 
recommendations of the Commission were embodied in legislation. 


The chief aims of the Bureau of Statistics are:— 
(1) To furnish factual data for administration and government. 
(2) To assist in developing Canada as a well-informed nation by standing ready 
to help business men and individuals to plan their enterprises and their lives. 


It is in regard to the second of these aims that this review is concerned. 


Inquiries.—Literally, hundreds of individual requests for specific information 
are received in the Bureau each day, routed through the main Divisions and 
answered as expeditiously as possible. Since the field of effort covers, from the 
statistical side, all phases of the national economy, there is scarcely a subject upon 
which the Bureau is not able to give some information. This will be emphasized 
from a glance at the Directory following. Nevertheless, it is only in regard to 
statistical questions that inquiries should be directed to this Bureau. 


Publications.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is the largest publishing 
department of the Federal Government: the subjects of its reports cover all phases 
of the national economy. Items in the vote of the Bureau, passed by Parliament 
each year, provide limited funds for the printing and processing of reports and 
bulletins. Reports printed from type are set up by the King’s Printer, but the 
Bureau itself operates its own offset printing presses and all processed reports and 
bulletins are completely printed as well as published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The present policy with regard to the distribution of publications is based on 
sales to the public at actual cost of paper and press-work only; compilation, editing 
and other overhead costs are not included. The object is to extend the service to 
the public as widely as possible and so spread the compilation and overhead, which 
are the big items in total costs. A special subscription rate of $30 per year entitles 
the subscriber to receive a copy of each publication as issued, with the exception 
of news bulletins. Other special rates are set for series of publications in related 
groups such as:— 


1. Administration 6. Industrial Production 10. Transportation, Commu- 
2. Agricultural Production 7. Labour and Prices, Unem- nications and Public 
3. Economic and Business ployment and Earnings Utilities 

Conditions 8. Population 11. Vital Statistics, Criminal 
4. Education 9. Trade, Domestic (including Statistics, and Welfare 
5. Finance Merchandising) and Foreign Institutions 


Applications for reports should be sent to the Bureau of Statistics; they should 
indicate the individual publication or series of reports in which the applicant is 
interested and include the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money 
order made payable to the Receiver General of Canada, Ottawa. 


Information Division, Department of External Affairs.—The task of 
this agency is to make Canada better known abroad and to encourage interest 
in and understanding of international affairs within Canada. 


The Division prepares for Canadian missions abroad—Embassies, Legations, 
Consulates and Trade Commissioners’ Offices—a regular supply of information 
material on developments in Canada. Reference papers, booklets, features, photo- 
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graphs, posters and other graphic material dealing with Canada thus are distributed 
throughout the world. Information Officers are attached to the staff of Canadian 
missions at New York, London, Washington, Paris and Canberra. 


The Division maintains an Enquiries Section at Ottawa to deal with questions 
about Canada received from abroad and questions on international affairs received 
from within Canada. The Division offers special facilities to journalists, writers 
and commentators visiting Canada, and for Canadian speakers abroad. It supervises 
the Department’s library and takes a special interest in Canada’s cultural relations 
abroad. 

Domestically, the Division is responsible for departmental press conferences, 
press releases, handling of press inquiries and for the provision of information 
relating to external affairs and the work of the Department. It also co-ordinates 
the activities of all Canadian Government agencies engaged in and interested in 
disseminating Canadian information abroad. It is normally responsible for 
Canadian information arrangements at international conferences both in Canada 
and elsewhere. 


Trade Publicity Division, Department of Trade and Commerce.—This 
Division works through the Trade Commissioner Service along parallel lines to the 
Information Division of the Department of External Affairs, except that its field 
is not so broad and it specializes on trade information, although it also features 
material of a general nature. Again, it distributes information outside Canada 
through Trade Commissioners and within the Dominion among business men, 
commercial agencies and the public generally. Its chief organ is Foreign Trade 
which is published weekly. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Since radio broadcasting was made 
possible by progress in the field of wireless telegraphy following the First World War, 
this medium has become a rival means of giving information to the public along 
with newspapers, films and other means of communication. This is true in all 
countries whether, as in the United States, the systems are privately owned or 
whether, as in Canada and the United Kingdom, they are organized on a national 
basis. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, since its establishment in 1936, 
has indeed become one of the most effective channels through which information, 
official and unofficial, is broadcast to the Canadian people. Because of the widely 
distributed population, especially of the sparsely peopled areas of the northwest and 
the far north, radio is relatively more important to Canada than to any other 
people. Without it the country could not be so effectively linked as it is, for to-day 
the posts of the far north can receive their news and enjoy the entertainments that 
the radio provides equally with their fellow citizens living at Halifax, N.S., Montreal, 
Que., or Vancouver, B.C. 


News broadcasts and information programs occupy a considerable proportion 
of national and regional network time. They include news, drama, informative 
talks, children’s programs, religious programs, school broadcasts, public service 
broadcasts, sports, women’s activities, etc. 
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An important development brought about by the War is the rebroadcasting 
to Canadian listeners of world news broadcast from international centres and picked 
up by the CBC short-wave receiving stations. Thus it is that CBC is taking its 
rightful place among the official sources of information available to Canadians. 


Through the International Shortwave Service operated by the CBC, programs 
are broadcast daily in ten languages: English, French, Czech, Dutch, Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, German, Spanish and Portuguese. The transmitters are 
located at Sackville, N.B., and the programs are beamed to Europe, the West 
Indies, Central and South America. By this Service, information on life in Canada 
and on economic conditions is broadcast abroad as part of the general information 
plan for promoting a better understanding of Canada in other countries. 


National Film Board.—The Canadian Government, through the National 
Film Board, produces films, filmstrips, photographs, photo displays, posters, wall- 
hangers, booklets and other graphic material for distribution in Canada and abroad. 


The Board is made up of two Ministers of the Federal Government, three 
senior Civil Servants, and three members of the public chosen for their interest in 
film and knowledge of its importance as an instrument of public policy. The chief 
executive officer is the Film Commissioner, whose responsibility it is to direct, 
advise upon and co-ordinate Government film services in Canada. Besides its 
own considerable production program of informative films and graphic materials, 
the Board is also the production and distribution agency for films for all Depart- 
ments of the Government. 


The Board produces one or more monthly theatrical releases in English and 
French for distribution to theatres throughout Canada. An extensive non-theatrical 
distribution is maintained through the medium of rural circuits operating in every 
province, and through film libraries in over 200 urban centres. To service the 
field, regional offices are maintained in every province. 


Newsreel stories dealing with many aspects of Canadian life are also produced 
by the Board and are distributed throughout the world by the principal newsreel 
companies at New York, U.S.A., and London, England. The National Film Board’s 
technicians keep abreast of recent developments in colour production, stereoscopic 
films and television. Many Canadian films are featured on television programs in 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 


The Board’s films and other productions are widely distributed in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Australia, Central and South America and other 
countries through the Board’s offices at New York, Chicago and Washington 
in the United States; Mexico City, Mexico; Sydney, Australia; and London, 
England; and through Canadian trade and diplomatic offices. Other distribution 
channels are through commercial theatres and Government and other non-theatre 
film circuits. In all, distribution of the Board’s productions was carried out in 
fifty countries during 1947. 
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The Board’s films and photographs have helped to clarify Canada’s position 
in the international scene at such world gatherings as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization Conference at Quebec, the San Francisco Conference, the International 
Labour Organization Conference at [Philadelphia, the UNRRA Conference at 
Montreal, the Quebec Conferences, the UNESCO Conference at Paris and the 
United Nations gatherings at New York. 


In addition to films and other graphic materials produced in the English and 
French languages, the Board has produced or seeured the production of Canadian 
films in French for distribution in France and her colonies; in Spanish for Latin 
America; in Portuguese for Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West Africa and Portuguese 
Guinea; in Danish and Swedish for Scandinavia, Greenland and Iceland; in Dutch 
for the Netherlands, Indonesia and the Netherlands Antilles; in German for Switzer- 
land, Austria and the British and American occupied zones of Germany; in Russian 
and Ukrainian for the U.S.S.R.; in Turkish for Turkey; and in Arabic for Egypt, 
Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq. 


The Distribution Division at Ottawa directs the flow of all N.F-.B. films through 
National Film Board offices at London, England; New York and Chicago in the 
United States; Mexico City, Mexico; through Canadian Embassies, Legations, 
Trade Commissions, and Information Offices in other countries; and through 
professional theatrical and non-theatrical distributors within all these territories. 


The Board maintains a photographic library of more than 85,000 negatives 
covering many aspects of Canada, its landscape, resources, industries, agriculture, 
and the national life and character of the Canadian people. Its photographs are 
distributed to Government Departments, tourist bureaus, newspapers, magazines 
and publishing houses within Canada and to Trade Commissioners and other 
representatives abroad who may request them. 


Section 2.—Directory of Sources of Official Information for 
All Departments (Dominion and Provincial) 


Prior to the publication of the 1947 edition of the Year Book, this Chapter on 
Sources of Official Information was taken up mainly by detailed lists of publi- 
cations issued by the Federal Government Departments and the Provincial Govern- 
ment Departments. Such lists as these were of value,to readers since the Year 
Book was the only place where publications of this kind were brought together. 
The rapid increase in the number of printed reports, bulletins and maps that has 
characterized all publicity efforts in recent years has made it difficult.to spare the 
space in the Year Book to carry such detailed listings. 


/ 


Moreover, since the Year Book lists were prepared and published on a depart- 
mental basis, they became less and less convenient to the reader as the lists increased 
in length. For instance, several Departments issued reports that could be classified 
under the broad heading of Agriculture—among these were the Department of 
Agriculture, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the National Research Council, 
not to mention the Northwest Territories and Yukon Administration. 
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Without a subject cross-index, it was very difficult for the reader, unless he 
worked carefully through the individual lists (which required much time and labour), 
to know just where to go for information he desired under a particular subject 
heading. Again, the space that could be spared for individual lists did not admit 
of setting out the material in easily readable form. The size of type as set up in 
earlier editions was much too small for convenient reading and revisions could be 
made only once a year at best although, as a rule, such lists were subject to very 
frequent change. 


The King’s Printer, Ottawa, now publishes an Official List of all Government 
publications printed from type. This list, which may be obtained free of charge, 
is revised at regular intervals and is classified on a subject basis, as well as being 
adequately cross-referenced. Moreover, most Federal and Provincial Departments 
that put out near-print publications (either in mimeographed or rotaprinted form) 
issue lists of these free to the public and very often such lists include the printed 
publications published by the same Departments, and available through the King’s 
Printer. Such individual lists are far more up to date and are listed and classified 
for more convenient reference than space in the Year Book will allow. 


Apart from the question of publications, however, there is a growing volume 
of inquiries received from the public relative to all manner of subjects. This also 
made it desirable to devise some means of guiding the public to the source of 
information on specific matters. Very few people are acquainted with internal 
government organization and it is not surprising that inquiries have very often to 
be routed and rerouted several times before they get to their intended destination. 


For these reasons, this Chapter of the Year Book was reconstructed to serve 
as a Directory by means of which the reader would be led to the basic sources of 
information in a particular field. Since the organization of government depart- 
ments is never static, the following subject analysis of federal and provincial sources 
of information has been brought up to date. 


To make best use of this Directory, it is necessary that the reader understand 
broadly the differences in function between Federal and Provincial Departments 
and their separate fields of work. For instance, the inquirer who seeks information 
on forestry may direct his correspondence to either the Dominion Forest Service 
or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the one hand, or to one or all of the 
Provincial Departments administering the forest resources of the provinces on 
the other. 


Certain fields of effort, such as Trade and Commerce, Customs and Excise, 
Currency and Banking, Navigation, Transportation, Radio, Census of Population, 
National Defence etc., are constitutionally federal matters and in such fields the 
respective Departments at Ottawa are the proper sources with which to com- 
municate. While other fields of effort such as the administration of lands and 
natural resources, education, roads and highways, and health and hospitals are 
the responsibility of the provinces under the British North America Act, certain 
Federal Departments are also concerned with specific aspects of these subjects 
and, as is the case with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in co-ordinating and 
presenting the picture for Canada as a whole. 
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As a general guide to the public, it may be pointed out that questions relating 
to the actual development and administration of resources in the provinces should 
be forwarded to the particular provinces concerned. The Federal Government, 
while not administering provincial resources, co-operates closely with the 
provinces and is in a position to furnish over-all material for Canada, especially 
production data, on a national basis, marketing data on international, national 
and provincial bases, research work and experimental station data on a national 
basis, and also on a_ provincial basis from Federal Government stations 
located within particular provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the 
breeding of live stock and the improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing 
and crop yields are cases in point—in forestry, questions of forest research, forest 
fire protection and reforestation offer good examples. Where inquiries are directed 
to Federal sources, they should, as a general rule, be sent to the individual Depart- 
ments listed in the Directory for information not of a statistical nature but, whatever 
the subject, where the information required is clearly statistical, they should be 
addressed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Bearing these points in mind, the reader will be able to apply the information 
given in the Directory to best advantage. 


In the Directory, symbols are set against individual sources of information to 
give special information such as availability of detailed lists of publications, the costs 
of such lists (in cases where a charge is made), or information of other kinds. All 
Departments whether federal or provincial are prepared to furnish, by letter or 
otherwise, information in their respective fields, free of charge, although where 
special compilations are called for, a nominal charge is sometimes made. 


ory Sh 


The address for all Federal Departments is Ottawa, Ontario. Inquiries» 


forwarded to Provincial Government Departments should be addressed to the 
provincial capitals concerned :— 


Princeibod wardiisland -soeeks.oc.aa tenn serene Charlottetown 
IN Owe SCORIAc fet aie acted ee iat hn ee aa fy he Halifax 

Now Bruns wicks alee set ets seit es lee a Fredericton 
COTE DEC AE tase tte ed arse ek a ermeeeh Se 2 ere eee Rats eA Quebec 
CONEATION 6 Ses Leah Ge We hg MAb AS ae Valiente ORM Toronto 

IMAM ICO Sao Clee ee OHS Os ee oe aa Winnipeg 
Naskatchewan enact. seu tee cro a tele Pe eee Regina 

NI DER tage rane aot tn Mime Urea a. eae een one! Edmonton 
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A Most publications of Federal Departments printed from type are purchasable from the King’s Printer who publishes a 
current list. Photographs, films and displays may be purchased from the National Film Board at prices obtainable on 
application. Most Provincial Government printed publications may be obtained from the King’s Printers of the provinces. 
For addresses of Provincial Governments see text immediately preceding this Directory. 

(1 Near-printed and mimeographed reports free or purchasable from this Department or Branch; particulars on application. 

O Directory of Departmental Organizations and Activities available from the Federal or Provincial Department on request. 

@ List of Publications available free of charge on request from Federal or Provincial Departments concerned. (In the case 

of the Labour Department a list of publications is given in the Labour Gazette.) 


A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 


(Unless otherwise indicated the location 
of the Department or Branch 
is Ottawa, Ont.) 


Department of Trade and Commerce 
Publicity Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
@...... Department of Mines and Resources 
Information Service 
@...... Department of External Affairs 
Information Division (deals with 
questions about the Depart- 
ment originating in Canada, 
and with general requests 
originating in all countries 
outside Canada) 
Ol@...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, posters, photo-displays, 
photographs on all subjects) 


(10 @Department of Agriculture 
Publicity and Extension Division 
Experimental Farms Service (sta- 

tions and farms throughout 
Canada) 

Department of Mines and Resources 
(for Northwest Territories and 
Yukon and farming on Indian 
Reservations) 

Department of Veterans Affairs 
(veterans only) 

Department of Finance (for farm 
improvement loans and long-term 
mortgage loans) 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
displays, photographs) 

.Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Oe... 


Oe... 
Ue.. 


(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines, Forests, and Scientific 
Services 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 

handicrafts) 

National Gallery of Canada 

.National Film Board (films and 
filmstrips) 

Department of Veterans Affairs 
(veterans only) : 


Oe.. 


SS 


BROAD GENERAL 


PaO = 
ANF ORMATION 


INSTITUTIONS 


SUBJECT 


AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL 
AND 


FARMING 


ART AND 
HANDICRAFTS 


ATHLETICS 


See Physical Fitness 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATA A@® 


(For seats of Provincial Governments, 
see list immediately preceding 
this Directory) 


For broad general information in regard 
to particular provinces application 
should be made to: P.E.I., Publicity 
and Travel Bureau; N.S., Dept. of 
Trade and Industry; N.B., Dept. 
of Industry and Reconstruction or 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Que., Bureau of Statistics; 
Ont., Bureau of Statistics and Re- 
search, or Publicity Branch; Man., 
Travel and Publicity Bureau and 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary; Sask., 
Bureau of Publications; Alta., 
Publicity Office, Alberta Travel Bureau, 
or Bureau of Statistics; B.C., Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics. 


All Provinces except Que., Ont., 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Infor- 
mation and Research Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Publi- 
city Branc 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Publi- 
cations Branch and Extension 
Additional;—Alta.:—Provincial 
Bureau of Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)........... @ 


N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction, Handicraft Division 
The New Brunswick Museum (Saint 
John) 
Que.:—Provincial 
handicrafts) 
Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum 
Dept. of Planning and Development, 
Trade and Industry Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture (handi- 
ctafts 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Adult 
Education Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
(cultural activities) 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 


Secretary (rural 
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For interpretation of symbols see head of p. 1201 


A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA SUBJECT 


[]@...National Research Council ) 
Gane Bnet niet Board ‘ ATOMIC 
policy, regulations 
Atomic Energy Project (research ENERGY 
studies) 
AVIATION 


Oe Department of Transport ) 
Air Transport Board 
Bureau of Transport Economics 
Civil Aviation Division (all matters 
affecting controls, licences and 
facilities, such as radio aids and 
radio licences) 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Department of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(Air Force) 
[1 @...Department of National Health and 
elfare 
Civil Aviation Medical Division 
National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


O@... 
Oe... 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Department of Finance 
Department of Insurance (for trust 
and loan business) 
Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
Post Office Department, Savings 
Branch 
_Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
summary statistics) 


BANKING 


Trust and Loan 
Companies 


O@.. 


BIRTHS 
See Vital Statistics 


Department of Public Works 
Chief Architect’s Branch 
Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
(1@...National Research Council (mater- 
ials of construction) 
...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


@...... Department of Transport 
Canal Services 
...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


CANALS 


CITIZENSHIP 
See Population 
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Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 
Airways 


Ont.:—Province cf Ontario Savings 
ce 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Alta.:—Government of Alberta Trea- 
sury Branches : 
C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 


maries of provincial data)............ eu 


Ont.:—Dept. of Labour, Factory In- 
spection Branch 

- Dept. of Planning and Development, 
Community Planning Branch 

Man.:—Department of Labour 

B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, 
Inspection Branch 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... eu 


Factory 


Vee 


ee a, 


— See 


ee ee 


a 
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CJ @...Department of Mines and Resources 
ines, Forests, and Scientific 
Services 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dominion Coal Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Oe... 


Oe... 


C1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Lands and Development Services 
(for wireless communications 
in Northwest Territories and 
Yukon, and telephones in 
National Parks) 
( Department of Transport 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulation of certain telegraph 
and telephone companies) 
Radio Division 
Department of Public Works 
Telegraph Branch (provides tele- 
graph service in remote areas) 
.Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Oe.. 


Federal District Commission 


(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 


Lands and Development Services 


Mines, Forests and Scientific 


Services 
Federal District Commission 
(10 @Department of Agriculture 
Experimental Farms Service 
Economics Division 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 


ministration 


Secretary of State Department 
Privy Council 
(J @...Public Archives 
1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SUBJECT 
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CIVIL AVIATION 
See Aviation 


CLIMATE 
See Weather 


N.S., Que., Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Mines 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... eu 


COAL 


COM- 


Ont.:—Municipal Board and Bureau 


of Statistics and Research 
MUNICATIONS Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 
For ‘Post Office’ Sask.:—Dept. of Telephones and 
rect Telegraphs 
and ‘Mail Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- 
See ‘Post Office” phones 


Ont. :—Dept. of Planning and Deve- 


lopment, Community Planning 
Maas Destol Moaepel Commi 
Cc OMMUNITY Se ept. of IViunicipal Commis- 


Sask. :—Dept. of Education 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Town Planning Board 

B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Regional Development Division. 


| PLANNING 
P.E.1I.:—Provincial Secretary 
N.S.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Planning and Development, 
Conservation Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 


Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


| CONSERVATION | 


All Provinces except Man.:— 
Depts. of Attorney General 
an.:—Provincial Secretary 


CONSTITUTION | 
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L1©O @Department of Agriculture 
Economics Division 


COST OF LIVING 


O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


CO-OPERATION 


All Provinces: —Depts. of Attorney 
General 
Additional: —N.S.:—Dept. of Public 
Welfare 
Que. :—Dept. of Social Welfare 
and Youth 
Ont.:—Dept. of Reform Insti- 
tutions 
Sask. :—Dept. of Social Welfare 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and 
Welfare 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 


CRIME 
AND 
DELINQUENCY 


Department of Justice 
Clemency Branch 
The Penitentiary Commission 
[1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Manitoba Telephone System 
Manitoba Power Commission 
Sask.:—Office of Chief Industrial 


Executive 


Department of Trade and Commerce 


COMPANIES 


Man.:—Treasury Dept. 


Bank of Canada 
Department of Finance 
oyal Canadian Mint 
L] @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


CURRENCY 


( P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
O10 @Department of Agriculture N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
Animal Husbandry Division 
Dairy Products Division 
Bacteriology and Dairy Research 
Division 
(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics airy Commissions 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 


/ 
| 
} 
Vee: 
) 
| 


DEATHS 
See Vital Statistics 


Department of National Defence 
Naval Information Division 
‘Directorate of Public Relations 
(Army) 
Directorate of Public Relations 


penn Pre h Board 4 

efence Research Boar 

O1@...National Film Board (films and DEFENCE 
photographs) 


Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply 
Industrial Defence Board 
Publicity Branch (re Canadian 
Arsenals Limited) 


maries of provincial data). ........@L] 


of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
DAIRYING ae Mile Contras Board for ~ 
RY nt. an an.) 
} Gace » Sask. : —Depts. of Agriculture, 


maries of provincial data)......... .e0 


4 
& 
f 


te 


~ 


OO —— ———— 


‘ 
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A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 
Bank of Canada 


Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply 
Economic Research Branch 
Department of Labour 
Research and Statistics Branch 
Legislation Branch 
(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines, Forests and _ Scientific 
Services 
OO @Department of Agriculture 
onomics Division 
Department of Transport 
Bureau of Transport Economics 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
Economic Research Division 
Publicity Division 
-Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SUBJECT 


ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


Oe.. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(School Broadcasts) 

.Department of Mines and Resources 
Indian Affairs Branch : 
Lands and Development Services 

.Department of National Health and 

Welfare 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
(veterans only) 

Department of Labour 

Canadian Vocational 
Branch 


...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Oe.. 
EDUCATION 
For ‘Informational 
Films’ See 
“Motion Pictures” 


Oe.. 


$< ——_——_—-—— a 


Training 


...Department of Mines and Re- 
sources 
ines, Forests 
Services 
...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 
...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(for central electric stations) 


and Scientific 


ELECTRIC 
POWER 


| EMPLOYMENT | 


Department of Labour 
National Employment Service 
Research and Statistics Branch 
...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


seeeee 


Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
LIO @Department of Agriculture 
Publicity and Extension Division 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
Publicity Division 


) 


oO @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines, Forests and Scientific 
Services 


EXTERNAL 


Department of External Affairs 
Information Division 


AFFAIRS 


FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


(1 @...Department of National Health and 
Welfare 
Family Allowances Division 


| 


For interpretation of symbols see head of p. 1201 
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N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Founda- 
tion 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction 
Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics 
Research 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
Executive Council, Economic 
Advisor 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 
Planning Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


and 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Edu- 
cation 
(technical, visual, audio and all other 
phases of education) 


I.:—Public Utility Commission 

.:—Electric Power Commission 
(Saint John) 

S.,Man., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
Power Commissions 

Ont.:—Hydro-Electric Power Com- 

mission 
Que. :—Hydro-Electric Commission 
Additional:—B.C.:—Dept. of Lands 


and Forests 


PeE: 
B 


N. 
IN: 


Que.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Employment Bureau 

Man.:—Department of Agriculture 
Farm Labour 


Man. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Extension 
Service 


B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 
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OO @Department of Agriculture 
Piel Id Husbandry Division 
Plant Products Division 


O1@...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Department of Finance 
Bank of Canada 
(] @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Department of Insurance 
Fire Prevention Branch (for fire 
loss statistics) 
(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines, Forests and _ Scientific 
Services 


Board of Transport Commissioners 
(for inquiries regarding forest- 
fire protection along railway 
lines) 


@...... Department of Fisheries 
_ Information Branch 


"Fisheries Research Board of 


National. Film Board bless photo- 
displays, photographs) 
.Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


O@... 
Oe.. 


Foreign Exchange Control Board 


CL] @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines, Forests and Scientific 
Services 
.National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photo-displays and photo- 
graphs) 
.Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


O®@.. 


O@.. 


| 
| 
y 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
= 


SUBJECT 


| FIELD CROPS | 


FINANCE 


See also Taxation 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 


FISHERIES _—_vsHnes | 


FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 


SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


| 
| 
| 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que.,Man.:— 
Depts. of Agriculture 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Crops, 
Seeds and Weeds Branch 

Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture 

Field Crop Branches 

Dominion Bureau_of Statistics (sum- 

maries of provincial data)............ ® 


P.E.I.:—Provincial Treasurer 

N.S. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

N.B. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Que., Man., Sask., Alta.:— 
Provincia! Treasury Depts. 

Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 


B.C.:—Finance Dept. 


All Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural fire 
losses) 

N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 

and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que. :—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Forest Protection Service ; 

Ont.:—Dept of Lands and Forests | 
Forest Protection Division 


Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources ; 
and Industrial Development 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and Na- 
tural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry ~ 
Fisheries Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction 
Fisheries Branch . 
Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Fish and Wildlife Division é . 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Game and Fisheries Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Fisheries Branch 
Alta. :—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Fisheries 


Provincial Game Commission 


P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Reconstruction 

N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Lands and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 

Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


\ 
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FRUIT 
See Horticulture 


FUEL 
See Coal, Oil, 
Forest Resources 


O10 @Department of Agriculture 
Marketing Service (fur grading) 
Experimental Farms Service (for 

fur farms) 

Ole@...National Film Board (photographs) 

O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 

general fur products statistics) 


P.E.I., N.B., Que., Alta., B.C.: 
pcre of Agriculture 
Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natura] 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


FUR FARMING 
See ne tSse ie 


| GEOGRAPHY | 


| 

| 
) 
| 
iia 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natura 
Resources 

Alta.:—Geographic Board 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Se ate B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
—Dept. of Lands and Mine 


O@...Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines, Forests and Scientific 
Services 


O@...Public Archives 


OME —Dept. of Mines 
Petal Surveys Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
neni cce Branch 
pe ee of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines 


. 


0 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines, Forests and Scientific 
Services 


é Eee ravine Secretary 
Ont., Man., Sask., Alta., 
‘Sy C.:—Depts. of Provincial 


Secretary of State (Dominion- Secretary 


For ‘Senate of 
Provincial channel of com- 


N.B. ae of Provincial Secretary- 


munication) Canada’ ’ ‘House of 
: Treasurer 
ee, res {oo tis Commons’, and Que. : —Office of Provincial Secretary 


(For information re Government of 
Northwest Territories and Yukon 
refer to—Dept. of Mines and Resources, 
Lands and Development Services, 
Ottawa.) 


‘Library of 
Parliament’ See 
“Parliament” 


Office of the Privy Council (Cabinet 


and Ministerial Committees) 


ial oA Sa aie of Health and 
Welfare 
N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Health 
N. B. :—Dept. of Health and Social 


HEALTH 
For ‘Health of 


1 @...Department of National Health and 
Welfare 
O1@...National Film Board (films, film- 


poe peer aeeiey and photo- Veterans’ Que Tone. Depts. of Health 
(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics See ‘Veterans Ae eee ce of Health and Public 
(hospital statistics) Affairs’ B.C.:—General Dept. of Health, 


[ Mental Hospitals, Dept. of Pro- 


vincial Secretary 


HIGHWAYS 


See Transportation 
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(1@...Public Archives 
(@...Department of Mines and Resources 
Lands and Development Services 
(for historic sites and monu- 
ments) 
Department of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(war histories, official war 
summaries, etc.) 
(J @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


N.S.:—Public Archives 
Ont.:—Legislative Library 


i aay ae. ha See Sy pee ey seats ooo a eatiey 
an.:—Provincial Library an t- 
HISTORY ns 
Sask. :—Archives Board 


B.C.:—Provincial Archivist, Dept. of 
Education 


. 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
(190 @Department of Agriculture 
arketing Service, Fruit and 
Vegetable Division 
Experimental Farms Service, 
Horticulture Division 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


N.S., N.B., Que., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Agriculture, Horticultural 
Branches 
HORTICULTURE Que. wane of Agriculture, Fruit 
ranc 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Agri- 
culture and Horticulture Branches 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


HOUSING 
See Building 
Construction 


Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 
District Superintendent of Immi- | eee RE Boner Feinets Set 
gration, Winnipeg : Immigration 
District Sup rintenient of Immi- IMMIGRATION Alta.:—Dept. of Economic. Affairs 
gration, Vancouver ee =p 4 
@...... Department of Labour al ATER a ee TT Immigration and Economic De 


Immigration-Labour Committee velopment Branch 


is oe Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
C1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (summaries of provincial data) ...@L) 


(0 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Immigration Branch, Ottawa 


INCOME TAX 


See Taxation 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


See Manufacturing 


Department of Insurance (for 
; Dominion Companies) 
@...... Department of Labour 
Annuities Branch 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Insurance Branch 


Que. (for Provincial Companies): — 
Provincial Treasury Dept., In- 
surance Branch 

Ont. (for Provincial Companies):— 
Dept. of Insurance 

Man. (for Provincial Companies): — 
Dept. of Public Works, Super- 
intendent of Insurance 

Sask. (for Provincial Companies) :— 
Dept. of Social Welfare 
Government Insurance Office 

Alta. (for Provincial Companies): — 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 

‘Superintendent of Insurance 


INSURANCE, 
LIFE, FIRE, ETC. 


Department of Trade and Commerce | For ‘Unemployment 


Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


Insurance’ 
See ‘“‘Labour”’ 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and 
Development, Trade and Industry 
Branch 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 


B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 


Department of Reconstruction and 


Supply 
Publicity Branch (re Steel Control) 
(1@...National Film Board (films and TRON AND STEEL | 
photographs) | 


(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


P.EAs,N:S;;°-N.B.,7 B.G.Cor 
Provincial Companies): —Super- 
intendents of Insurance 


a re 


ee ee ee 
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Department of Justice | | 
(]@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics JUSTICE 


@...... Department of Labour 
Information and Publicity Branch 
Annuities Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Research and Statistics Branch 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 


Sask B.C.:—Depts. of Labour 


e N.B., eee Man., 


wae Vocational Training LABOUR Alta. -=—Dent. of Industries and 

ranc | a 

Industrial Relations Branch (fair gadiionals —Que., Ont., Alta., 
wages) :—Provincial Bureaus of 


National Employment Service cae 


[J@...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photo-displays and photo- 
graphs) 

(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


P.E.1.:—Commissioner of Public Lands 
N.S. :—Land Settlement Board 

N.B., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Q 

M 


LANDS AND 


| 


Mines 

ue., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Lands and Forests 

ae :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Department of Veterans Affairs 


SETTLEMENT 


Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
General law enforcement duties in 
any part of Canada; also acts 
on behalf of Attorneys General 


as Provincial Police an all LAW All Er ees Serres: of Attorney 
provinces except Que., Ont., enera 

B.C. Enforces the law regard- ENFORCEMENT : 

ing traffic in drugs and liquor; 


acts on behalf of welfare of 
Eskimos in Arctic Islands. 


Clerk of the Privy Council 
Clerk of the Senate of Canada 
Clerk of the House of Commons 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 


[1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Lands and Development Services 
(Northwest Territories and 

: Yukon) 
[J@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Statistical report covering 


Canada) 


N.S., Que., Sask.:—Liquor Com- 
fienions 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 

Man. :—Liquor Control Commission 


LIQUOR 
CONTROL 


Live-stock and Live-stock Prod- 
ucts Division (for marketing 


P.E.I., N.B., Ont.,Man., Sask., 
Alta. AA B. C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Live-stock Branches 

N.S., Que.:—Depts. of Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry Branches 

Additional: — Que., Alta., B.C.:— 
Provincial Bureaus of Statistics 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

(summaries of provincial data) ...... @0 


ata 

Live-stock and Poultry Division 
(for breeding programs and 
testing data) 

Health of Animals Division (for 
contagious diseases, meat in- 
spection, etc.) 

Animal Husbandry Division, Ex- 
perimental Farms Service (for 
general information) 

Animal Pathology Division (re- 
search in animal diseases) 

(1 @...National Film Board (photographs) 
(0 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


l 
| P.E.I.:—Temperance Commission 
l 
| 
: 


| LIVE STOCK | 


(1) O@Department of Agriculture 
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f N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Lands and F orests 


rs N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
(1@...Department of Mines and Resources is : 
Mines, Forests and Scientific LUMBERING eel IG ad - of Mines and Natural 
Services a: Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Industrial’ Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


MAIL 


See Post Office 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Reconstruction 
N.S. :—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N. B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction 
Department of Secretary of State Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
(for Incorporation of Companies Ont. ey, of Planning and De- 
and Companies Act) velopment 
Department of Trade and Commerce ees and Industry Branch 
& ceteris Devcenisas Rivision ane :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
@...National Research Counci esources 
Canadian Patents and Develop- MANUFACTURING Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
ment Limited (utilization of | Dept. of Provincial Secretary, Reg- 
ienti istrar of Companies 
Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 
Planning Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
cion —Que., Ont., Alta., 
C.:—Bureaus of Statistics 
plea: Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... ee 


- 


new scientific processes) 
L1@...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
(J @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


€)@...Department of Mines and Resources 
ines, Forests and Scientific 
Services (topographical, geolo- 
gical and general maps; hydro- 
graphic and navigation charts) 

MO@Department of Agriculture (soil 
survey and economic survey 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines, Research 
Foundation 
peti :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 


MAPS AND 
CHARTS 
maps) 
[1 @...Public Archives 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(economic and census maps) 


MARRIAGES 


See Vital Statistics 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


| Resources 
(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics MERCHANDISING | Perera eae Eee igat 
Labour 


B.C. :—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Mines 


[]1@...Department of Mines and Re- N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


sources METALS Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Mines, Forests and Scientific (other th Resources 
Services jj ACMOER Ge Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


and Industrial Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data).......... @ 


(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for iron and steel) 
production data) 


— eS eee 


ee ee ee, ee 
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(1@...Department of Mines and Resources 
O1@.,..Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


Oo @...National Film Board 


Produces and distributes films, 
still photos and other visual 
materials of national and 
cultural interest, newsreel 
films, theatrical films and 


short documentary films. 


(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Public Finance Division 


(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Department of Public Works (for 
construction and operation of 
graving docks), Navigable Waters 
Protection Act, Chief Engineer’s 
Branch. (for marine works con- 
struction) 

@...... Department of Transport 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
Marine and Canal Services (radio 
aids to marine navigation) 
O@...National Research Council 
Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (applications of 
merchant marine radar) 


SUBJECT SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA @ 


METEOROLOGY 
See Weather 


N.S., nee: Nae Alta., B.C. :— 
Depts. of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


MINING AND 
MINERALS 


a N.S., Que., Alta. and B.C. produce 
iaucational or informational films. 
B. and Man. buy such 
Pa Ne do not produce them. 
Sask. :—Saskatchewan Film Board 
Most provinces have Motion Picture 
Censorship Boards for censoring 
films prior to public exhibition. 
Details may be obtained by application 
to the province concerned. 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


N.S., bead Ont., Sask., Alta., 
B. Coe Dents: of Municipal 


MUNICIPAL 


AFFAIRS N. Bot Dent of Federal and Muni- 


cipal Relations 
Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Com- 
missioner 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 


NATURALIZATION 
See Population 


NAVIGATION 


(summaries of provincial data)...@ 1 
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(1 @...Department of National Health and 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA@ 


Alta.:—Dept. of Health 


( Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 
Welfare ; NUTRITION Sask.:—Dept. of Health, Nutrition 
(10 @Department of Agriculture Division 


OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


See Employment 


OLD AGE 


(1@...Department of National Health and PENSIONS 


Welfare 
Old Age Pensions Division 


(Including Pensions 
for the Blind) 


]@...Department of Mines and Resources 
Lands and Development Services 


PARKS 


Senate of Canada 
House of Commons 
Library of Parliament 


PATENTS, COPY- 
RIGHTS AND 


Department of Secretary of State 


TRADE MARKS 


PHILATELY 


Post Office Department 
Philatelic Division of the Financial 
Branch 


HE Ko ‘ , A --— ee — ee SS 


(1@...Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines, Forests and _ Scientific 
Services OIL 
O1@...National Film Board 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


PARLIAMENT 


[ NS Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of 
ines. 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 


maries of provincial data)............ @ 


N.B.:—The Old Age Pensions Board, 
Fredericton 

Que.:—Quebec Old Age Pensions 
Commission, Quebec 

Ont.:—Ontario Old Age Pensions 
Commission, Toronto 

Man.:—The Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Board, Winnipeg 

Sask. :—Social Welfare Board, Regina 

Alta.:—Old Age Pensions Board, 
Edmonton 

B.C.:—Old Age Pension Board, 


Vancouver 


Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 

Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 

Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Parks Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Works. 


P.E.I., N.B.,Man., Sask., Alta., 
-C.:—Legislative Assembly 
N.S., Ont.:—House of Assembly 
Que. :—Legislative Council 
Legislative Assembly 


| 
P.E.I.:—Old Age Pension Com- 
mission, Charlottetown 
N.S.:—The Old Age Pensions Board, 
Halifax 
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(1@...Department of National Health and 
elfare 
Physical Fitness Division 
National Council of Physical Fitness 
National Film Board (filmstrip and 


photo-display) 


O@.. 


(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census population statistics) 
Department of Mines and Resources 

Indian Affairs Branch (for Indi- 
ans) 
Lands and Development 
Services (for Eskimos) 
Department of Secretary of State 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Citizenship Registration Branch 


L1@...Public Archives 


Post Office Department 

Administration Branch (for gen- 
eral postal information, postage 
rates, both domestic and 
foreign, etc.) 

Communications Branch (for air 
and land mail services, and 
railway mail service) 

Operations Branch (for informa- 
tion regarding postal service to 
the public and hours of service) 


(110 @Department of Agriculture 


Poultry Division, Experimental 
Farms Service (for general 
information) 


Livestock and Live-stock Prod- 
ucts Division (for breeding 
programs, hatchery regulations, 


etc.) 
Animal Pathology Division (for 
poultry diseases) 
(1@...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
(11 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


[10 @Department of Agriculture 
Marketing Service (prices 
farm products) 
(J @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


of 


SUBJECT 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


PHYSICAL 
FITNESS AND 
RECREATION 
See also Health 


P.E.I., N.B., Ont., Sask., 
Bic: :—Depts. of Education. 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health 

Man. :—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 


| POPULATION oe : wee of Statistics and 
| oR | esearc 
| [| Post ofc POST OFFICE | 
P.E.I., N.S., Man.:—Depts. of 
| Agriculture 
N.B., Que., Sask., Alta., B.C. :- 
POULTRY | Depts, of Agriculture, Poultry 
ranches 
Leahey as perianal College 
uelph), Foultry Vivision 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... eu 


POWER 


See Electric Power 


=— 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


See Health 
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_]@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Department of Public Works 
Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply 
Ors Department of Transport 
Marine and Canal Services 


@...... Department of Transport 
Radio Division (all matters 
affecting licences and facilities) 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(1 @...National Film Board 
[1] @...National Research Council 
Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (radio science and 
its application to industry) 
(11 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Department of Reconstruction and 

Supply 

Publicity Branch (for general 
inquiries) 

Public Projects Branch 

Wartime Housing Limited 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


SUBJECT 
P.E.1I.:—Public Utilities Board 


N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 
Public Utilities 

N.B.:—Public Utilities Commission 

Man.:—Municipal and Public Util- 
ities Board 

Sask.:—Office of Chief Industrial 
Executive 

Alta.:—The Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners 

The Natural Gas Utilities Board 
B.C. :—Public Utilities Commission 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 


Electric Power 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
See Welfare 


P.E.I., N.B., Que., Ont.,Man., 
Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 


PUBLIC WORKS of Public Works 
eee eet of Highways and Public 
OrkKs 


Que. :—Quebec Radio Bureau 
Alta.:—Alberta Government Radio 
Station 


RADIO 


RAILWAYS 
See Transportation 


P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Reconstruction 

N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture and 
Marketing and Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction 

Que.:—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Trade and Com- 
merce, Social Welfare and Youth 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 

Sask.:—Dept. of Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation, Reconstruction Di- 
vision 

Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 

B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Regional Development Division 


RECON- 
STRUCTION 


RECREATION 
See Physical Fitness 


RESEARCH 
See Economic 
Research and 

Scientific Research 
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* eae ‘ _ 
ON ee ee ee ee 


See ee 


a 
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Oe...National Research Council 


Laboratory investigations in ap- 
plied biology, chemistry, mech- 
anical engineering including 
aeronautics and_ hydraulics, 
physics, radio and electrical 
engineering, medical research, 
atomic energy etc. 

Inquiries for general re- 
search information should 
be addressed to the Tech- 
nical Information Service. 
O1@...Department of Mines and Resources 

Mines, Forests and Scientific 
Services (geology, metallurgy 
geodesy, astrophysics, astron- 
omy, seismology, mapping) 

(10 @Department of Agriculture 

Science Service (for research in 
animal and plant pathology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, ento- 
mology, etc.) 

Experimental Farms Service ae 
research in agricultural en- 
gineering, crop production, 
breeding and genetics, plant and 
animal nutrition, etc.) 

Ore Department of Transport (aviation, 
radio, meteorology) 
Department of National Defence 
Defence Research Board 


Department of Trade and Com- °‘ 


merce 
Standards Division (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, and 
precious metals marking. In- 
quiries relating to commodity 
standards and “Trade Mark 
Canada’ matters are now dealt 
with by this Division 
(11 @...Department of National Health and 
elfare (for standards and 
method of control of quality or 
potency of food and drugs) 
OlO@Department of Agriculture (for 
inquiries on standards for meat 
and canned food, fruit, honey, 
maple products, vegetables, 
dairy products, poultry, etc.) 
@...... Department of Transport (standards 
in radio frequencies, standards 
in steamship inspection) 
O@...National Research Council (for 
Canadian Government purchasing 
standards) 


SUBJECT 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
See Welfare 


SPORTS 


See Tourist Trade 


| STANDARDS | 


STEAMSHIPS 


See Transportation 
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N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Found- 
ation 
Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Scientific Research Bureau 
Ont. :—Ontario Research Commission 
Ontario Research Foundation 
an.:—Various Depts. such as 
Health and Welfare, Mines and 
Natural Resources, Agriculture 
Sask.:—Research Council 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Research Council 
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SUCCESSION 
DUTIES 


See Taxation 


ee ey) 


TAXATION 


Department of National Revenue 


TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 


See 
Communications 


..Department of Mines and Resources \ 
ines, Forests and _ Scientific 
Services . 


| 
) 


Oe 


L1@.. 
O@.. 


.Department of Mines and Resources 
Lands and Development Services 
.National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply 
Canadian 
Bureau 
.Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


TOURIST 
TRADE 


Government Travel 


O@.. 


Department of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Export Division 
Import Division 
Commercial Relations and Foreign 

Tariffs Division 
Industrial Development Division 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions Division 
Publicity Division 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Wheat and Grain Division 
Standards Division 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Export Credits Insurance Corpora- 


tion 
Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply 
Canadian Government ‘Travel 
Bureau 


Department of Secretary of State 
(for Companies Act and Incor- 
poration of Companies) 
L] @...National Film Board (films) 
(J @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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P.E.I.:—Provincial Treasurer 

N.S. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Que., Man., Sask., Alta.:— 
Provincial Treasury Depts. 

Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 


B.C.:—Finance Dept. 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Resources 


B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


P.E.I.:—Publicity and Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines, 


Bureau of Information and Tourist 
Travel 
Que.:—Provincial Tourist Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Travel and Publicity 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Travel and Publicity Bureau 
Sask.:—Bureau of Publications, 
Tourist Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Alberta Travel Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Government Travel Bureau 


All Provinces except B.C.: Pro- 
vincial Secretaries for Incorporation 
of Companies under Provincial Law. 
B.C.:—Attorney General’s De- 

partment. 

P.E.I.: — Dept. of Industry and 

Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Recon- 


struction 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 


Trade and Industry Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
Sask. :—Dept. of Co-operation 
Trade Services Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
B.C. :—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
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O1@...Department of Mines and Resources 


SUBJECT 
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P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 


ines, Forests and Scientific Highways 

Services 093 highways on N.S. :—Dept. of Highways and Public 

Dominion lands, and national Works 

highways) N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Lands and Development Services Highway Branch 


(for highways in National 
Parks) 
@...... Department of Transport (railways, 


civil aviation, marine services, 


Que. :—Dept. of Roads 
Transportation and Communications 
Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Highways 
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steamship inspection, canals Ontario Northland Railway Com- 
mission 
Man. :—Dept. of Public Works, High- 


ways Branch 


Dept. ss Mines and Natural Re- 


etc.) 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulations re construction and 
operation of railways; rates of 
railways, express companies and source 
certain inland water carriers; Migiicpal and Public Utilities Board 
issuing of licences to certain Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 


TRANSPORTA- 


TION 


inland water carriers) ; Transportation 
Bureau of Transport Economics Alta.:—Dept. of Public Works, High- 
Canadian Maritime Commission way Traffic Board 


National Harbours Board 


B.C.:—Dept. of Railways, Board of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 


Transport Commissioners, High- 


O1@...National Film Board (films, film- way Traffic Board, Public Utility 
strips and photographs) Commission, Dept. of Public 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics Works 
(statistics of transportation Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
nee highways, motor veh- maries of provincial data).......... 8 
icles 
) P.E.1.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 
F orests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Lands and Development Services TRAPPING Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Indian Affairs Branch Resources 
O1@...National Film Board (films and See also Sask. :—Dept. of Natural Resources 
photographs) Fur Farming and Industrial Development 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


general trapping statistics) B.C.:—Attorney General’s Dept., 
Provincial Game Commission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 


maries of provincial data).......... eu 


TRUST AND LOAN 
COMPANIES 


See Banking 


@...... Department of Labour 


Unemployment Insurance | UNEM- 
mission - PLOYMENT 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics } 
Department of Veterans Affairs ( 
Public Relations Branch (general 
information, rehabilitation, 
treatment services, pensions, P.E.I.:—Provincial Secretary 
land settlement, _ gratuities, N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
business and professional loans, N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
war veterans allowances) Services : 
aig nf of Reconstruction and VETERANS Que: eee of Social Welfare and 
u ou ; 
Wererase Housing Ltd. ARS | Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
@...... Department of Labour Be Soldiers Aid Commission _ 
(unemployment insurance and out- Sask. :—Dept. of Reconstruction and 
of-work allowances, vocational Rehabilitation é 
training) Alta. :—Veterans Welfare Advisory 
O@...National Film Board (films and Commission $93 
photographs) B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
...Department of Mines and Resources 
Indian Affairs Branch (for In- 
dians) 
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P.E.1.:—Registrar of Births, Deaths 


and Marriages 
N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
tae aE dh cpiss . 
egistrars Genera 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics NB: set. of Health and Social 
oO 0: De oe hii and Deanne VITAL Service 
Lands and Development Services ue., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 
(for Northwest Territories ard STATISTICS Ones of Municipal Affairs. 
Yukon) Registrar General’s Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)..,......... eu 


All es guintes except Alta. :—Dept. 
of Labour 
WAGES Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 


@...... Department of Labour 
es Industrial Relations Branch (fair 
wages) 
Research and Statistics Branch 
Legislation Branch 
']@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 


B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Mines, Forests and Scientific 
Services 


RESOURCES 


@...... Department of Transport 
Meteorological Division (Toronto) 


O@...Department of Mines and Resources 


[5 @...Department of National Health and 
elfare 
@...... Department of Labour 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Annuities Branch 
(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Ind- 


P.E.1., B.C.:—Depts .of Health and 
Welfare 
Ne one Alta.:—Depts. of 
ublic Welfare 
WELFARE s N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
For ‘Welfare of Services 
Veterans’ See Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 


outh 
ians) : “Veterans Affairs’ Man. :—Dept. of Health and Public 
, Lands and Development Services lhaed 


al (for Eskimos) 
O@...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 


Sask. :—Dept. of Social Welfare 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data).......... eC) 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
N.S.—Halifax; N.B.—Saint John; 
Ont.—Toronto; Man.— Winnipeg; 
Sask.—Regina; Alta.—Edmonton; 
B.C.—Vancouver 

Workmen’s Compensation Commission: 


Que.— Quebec 


@...... Department of Labour 
ez: Department of Transport 
Government Employees’ Ccm- 
pensation 


WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


(ee 
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Section 3.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada, as Compiled from In- 
formation Supplied by the Respective Departments. 


(Numbers within parentheses denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927—R.S.C., 1927.) 


Nore.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 
10 cents to $1.50 per copy according to number of pages. 


Agriculture.—Department of Agriculture (4). Experimental Farm Stations (61). 
Dairy Industry (45). Cold Storage (25). Animal Contagious Diseases (6). Meat and 
Canned Foods (77). Fertilizers (69). Section 235, Criminal Code (Race-Track Betting) 
(36). Live Stock Pedigree, 1932, c.49.. Hay and Straw Inspection, 1933, c. 26. Destructive 
Insect and Pest, (47) and amendment. Prairie Farm Rehabilitation, 1935, c. 23 and amend- 
ments. Fruit, Vegetables, and Honey, 1935, c. 62. Feeding Stuffs, 1937, c. 30. Seeds, 
1937, c. 40. Inspection and Sale, 1938, c. 32. Live Stock and Live Stock Products, 1939, 
c. 47. Pest Control Products, 1939, c. 21. Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing, 
1939, c. 28. Wheat Co-operative Marketing, 1939, c. 28. Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- 
provement, 1939, c. 13. Prairie Farm Assistance, 1939, ¢..50 and amendments. Wheat 
Acreage Reduction, 1942, c. 10 and amendments. Agricultural Prices Support, 1944, c. 29. 
Maple Products Industry, 1945, c. 24. Agricultural Products, 1947, c. 10 and amendment. 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation, 1948, ce. 61. 


Auditor General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit, 1931, c. 27. 


Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22); 1929, c. 38; 1932, c. 40; 1938, c. 7; 1947, 
c. 5a. 


External Affairs.— Department of External Affairs (65) and amendments. 


Finance.—Appropriation. Board of Audit (10). Bills of Exchange (16); 1934, c. 17. 
Canadian Farm Loan (66); 1934, c. 46; 1935, c. 16. Civil Service Superannuation (24); 1940, 
c. 27; 1944-45, c. 34; 1947, c. 54. Currency (40). Department of Finance and Treasury Board 
(71); 1931, c. 48. Interest (102). Provincial Subsidies (192). Quebec Savings Banks (14); 
1934, c. 39; 1944, c. 47; 1947-48, c. 65. Special War Revenue (in part) (179); 1928, c. 50; 1934, 
ce. 42. Winding-Up (213). Consolidated Revenue and Audit, 1931, c. 27. Tariff 
Board, 1931, c. 55; 1932-33, c. 51; 1940, c. 42; 1947-48, ec. 70. Gold Export, 1932, c. 33; 1935, 
ce. 21. Bank of Canada, 1934, c. 43; 1936, c. 22; 1938, c. 42. Canadian Fisherman’s Loan, 
1935, c. 52. Saskatchewan Seed Grain Loans Guarantee, 1936, c. 9. Seed Grain Loans 
Guarantee, 1937, c. 39; 1938, c. 13. ‘Municipal Improvements Assistance, 1938, c.33. Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement, 1943, c. 26. Farm Improvement Loans, 1944, c. 41; 1947-48, c. 9. 
Industrial Development Bank, 1944, c. 44. Bretton Woods Agreement, 1945, 2 Sess., c. 11. 
Foreign Exchange Control Board, 1946, c. 53; 1947-48, c. 51. Veterans Business and Pro- 
fessional Loans, 1946, c. 69; 1947, c. 76. Canadian National Railways Refunding, 1947, 
ec. 30. Dominion-Provincial Tax Rental Agreements, 1947, c. 58. Canadian National 
Railways Financing and Guarantee, 1948, c. 37. Emergency Exchange Conservation, 
(in part) 1947-48, c. 7; 1948, c. 48. Not regularly administered by the Department but under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Finance: Escheats (58). Money Lenders (135). Pawnbrokers 
(152). Satisfied Securities (184), 


Fisheries.— Fish Inspection (72); 1945, c. 21. Meat and Canned Foods (77) so far as it 
relates to fish and shellfish; 1934, c. 38; 1935, c. 31; 1939, c. 19; 1941, c.6. Deep-Sea Fisheries 
(74). Customs and Fisheries Protection (43) so far as it relates to fisheries. Navigable 
Waters Protection (140, in part). Act respecting Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Convention, 
1930, c. 10. Fisheries, 1932, c. 42; 1934, c. 6; 1935, c. 5; 1939, c. 44. Northern Pacific Halibut 
Fishery (Convention), 1937, c. 36. The Fisheries Research Board, 1937, c. 31, is also admin- 
istered by the Minister of Fisheries. Salt Fish Board, 1939, c. 51. The Fisheries Prices 
Support Board provided for by the Fisheries Prices Support Act, 1944, c. 42, is under the 
direction of the Minister of Fisheries. Pelagic Sealing (Provisional Agreement), 1948, 
eg 4 


Insurance.—Loan Companies (28); 1934, c. 56; 1939, c. 4; 1948, c. 57. Trust Companies 

(29); 1931, c. 57; 1939, c. 9; 1945, c. 33; 1947, c. 75. Civil Service Insurance (23). Excise Tax, 

relating to taxes on insurance premiums (179, Part III); 1932, c. 54; 1942, c. 32; 1945, c. 30; 

1946, c. 65. Department of Insurance, 1932, c. 45. Canadian and British Insurance Com- 

panies, 1932, c. 46; 1932-33, c. 32; 1934, cc. 27, 45; 1936, c. 18; 1937, c. 5; 1938, c. 21; 1939, c. 10; 

1944, c. 32; 1945, c. 13; 1947, c. 27; 1948, c. 36. Foreign Insurance Companies, 1932, c. 47; 
~ 1934, c. 36; 1939, c. 18; 1945, c. 22; 1947, c. 27; 1948, c. 36. Small Loans, 1939, c. 23. 
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Justice.—Interpretation (1). Bankruptcy (11). Combines Investigation (26). - Ex- 
chequer Court (34). Supreme Court (35). Criminal Code (36). Extradition (37). Identi- 
fication of Criminals (38). Escheats (58). Canada Evidence (59). Expropriation (64). 
Fugitive Offenders (81). Inquiries (99). Department of Justice (106). Solicitor General’s 
(107). Lord’s Day (123). Marriage and Divorce (127). Petition of Right (158). Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police (160). Prisons and Reformatories (163). Ticket of Leave (197). 
Tobacco Restraint (199). War Measures (206). Juvenile Delinquents, 1929, c. 46. Adminis- 
tration of Justice in the Yukon, 1929, c. 62. Divorce (Ontario), 1930, c. 14. Divorce Juris- 
diction, 1930, c. 15. Debts Due to the Crown, 1932, c. 18. Admiralty, 1934, c. 31. The 
British Columbia Divorce Appeals, 1937, c. 4. Penitentiary, 1939, c. 6. Official Secrets, 
1939, c. 49. Compensation (Defence), 1940, c. 28. Treachery, 1940, c. 48. Canada Prize, 
1945, c.12. Judges, 1946, c. 56. Continuation of Transitional Measures, 1947, c. 16, 1948, ¢c. 5. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.— Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
1946, c. 28. Publication of Statutes (2) and amendment. 


Labour.—F air Wages Order in Council, 1922, P.C. 1206; 1924, P.C. 605; 1934, P.C. 3271. 
Labour Department (111); 1940-41, c. 21. Conciliation and Labour (110). Government 
Annuities (7); 1931, c. 83. Fair Wages and Hours of Labour, 1935, c. 39. Youth Training, 
1939, c. 35. Unemployment Insurance, 1940, c. 44; 1943-44, c. 31; 1946, c. 68; 1947-48, c. 29. 
Vocational Training Co-ordination, 1942-43, c. 34; 1947-48, c. 30. Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment, 1946, c. 68. Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation, 1947-48, c. 54. 


Mines and Resources.—Songhees Indian Reserve, 1911, c. 24. Manitoba Boundaries, 
1912, c. 32. Seed Grain, Fodder and Other Relief, 1915, c. 20. St. Peters’ Indian Reserve, 
1916, c. 24. Indian Lands, Settlement of Differences, 1920, c. 51. Lake of the Woods Control 
Board, 1921, c. 10. Indian Lands, Settlement of Differences (Ontario), 1924, c. 48. Debts 
Due the Crown (51). Dominion Forest Reserves and Parks (78). Dominion Lands Surveys 
(117). Dominion Lands (113). Dominion Water Power (210). Geology and Mines (83). 
Immigration (93). Immigration Aid Societies (94). Indian (98). Irrigation (104). Land 
Titles (118). Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124). Migratory Birds Convention 
(130). Northwest Game (141). Northwest Territories (142). Ordnance and Admiralty 
Lands (115). Public Lands Grants (114). Railway Belt (116). Railway Belt Water (211). 
Reclamation (175). Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads (180). Seed Grain (87). Seed 
Grain Sureties (88). St. Regis Indian Reservation (37). Yukon (215). Yukon Placer 
Mining (216). Yukon Quartz Mining (217). Lac Seul Conservation, 1928, c. 32. Water 
Power in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 1929, c. 61. Alberta Natural Resources, 
1930, c. 3. Manitoba Natural Resources, 1930, c. 29. National Parks, 1930, c. 33. Railway 
Belt and Peace River Block, 1930, c. 37. Saskatchewan Natural Resources, 1930, c. 41. 
Refunds (Natural Resources), 1932, c. 35. Waterton Glacier International Peace Park, 
1932, c. 55. Caughnawaga Indian Reserve, 1934, c. 29. Mines’and Resources, 1936, c. 33. 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island National Parks, 1936, c. 43. Rainy Lake Watershed 
Emergency Control, 1939, c. 33. Game Export, 1940-41, c. 17. Natural Resources Transfer, 
1940-41, c. 22. British Columbia Indian Reserves Mineral Resources, 1943-44, c. 19. Ex- 
plosives, 1946, c. 7. Eastern Rocky Mountains Forest Conservation, 1947, c. 59. Emergency 
Tae Mining Assistance, 1948, c. 15. Northwest Territories Power Commission, 
1948, c. 6 


National Defence.— Department of National Defence (136). Aeronautics (3); 1944-45, 
c. 28; 1945, c. 9. Militia (132). Militia Pension (133). Royal Military College, 1928, c. 7. 
Visiting Forces (British Commonwealth), 1933, 1932-33, c. 21. Air Force. Royal Canadian 
Air Force, 1940, c. 15. Naval Service, 1944, c. 23. Visiting Forces (United States of. 
America), 1947, c. 47. 


National Health and Welfare.— National Health: Food and Drugs (76) and amend- 
ments. Proprietary or Patent Medicine (151). Quarantine (168). Public Works Health 
(91). Leprosy (119). Opium and Narcotic Drug, 1929, c. 49 and amendments. Canada 
Shipping (Part V) (Sick Mariners and Marine Hospitals), 1934, c. 44 and amendments. 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 1944, c.22andamendment. The following Acts 
are administered in part:—Immigration (93) and amendments. Indian (98) and amend- 
ments. Navigable Waters Protection (140). Meat and Canned Foods (77). Welfare: Old 
Age Pensions (156) and amendments. War Charities, 1939, c.10and amendments. National 
Physical Fitness, 1948, c. 29. Department of National Health and Welfare, 1944, c. 22 and 
amendment. Family Allowances, 1944, ce. 40 and amendment. 


National Revenue.—Customs (42). Customs Tariff (44). Excise (60). Export (63). 
Income War Tax, (97), and amendments. Dominion Succession Duty, 1940, c. 14. Excess 
Profits Tax, 1940, c. 52 and amendments. Income Tax, 1948, c. 52. The following Acts are 
administered in part:—Aeronautics (3) and amendments. Animal Contagious Diseases (6). 
Copyright (82). Customs and Fisheries Protection (43). Dairy Industry (45). Destructive 
Insect and Pest (47). Explosives (62). Fertilizers (69). Food and Drugs (76). Inspection 
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and Sale (100). Meat and Canned Foods (77). Osiris and Narcotic Drug (144). Patent 
and Proprietary Medicine (151). Pest Control Products (5). Post Office (161). Precious 
Metals Marking (84). Quarantine (168). Seeds (185). Weights and Measures (212). 
Importation of Intoxicating Liquors, 1928, c. 31. Maple Sugar Industry, 1930, c. 30. Export 
of Gold, 1932, c. 33. Canada Shipping, 1934, c. 44. Canadian Wheat Board, £985 Os 00, 
and amendments. Fruit, Vegetables and Honey, 1935, c. 62. Transport, 1938, c. 53. Live 
Stock and Live Stock Products, 1939, c. 47. Foreign Exchange Control, 1946, c. 53 and 
amendment. National Emergency Transitional Powers, 1947, c. 16. Export and Import 
Permits, 1947, c. 17 and amendment. Emergency Exchange Conservation, 1948, c. 7. 


Post Office.—Post Office Savings Bank (15). Post Office (161). Special War Revenue 
(in part), (179). 


Public Archives.— Public Archives (8). 


Public Works.—Expropriation (64). Ferries (68). Government Harbours, Piers and 
Breakwaters (Section 5), (89). Navigable Waters Protection (Part I), (140). Public Works 
(166). Government Works Toll (167). Railway (Section 248), (170). Dry Docks Sub- 
sidies (191). Telegraphs (194). National Art Gallery, 1913, c.33. Act Regulating Vehicular 
Traffic on Dominion Property, 1930, c. 47. 


Reconstruction and Supply.— National Film, 1939, c. 20. Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply, 1944-45, c. 18 and amendment. Central Mortgage and Housing, 1945, 
c. 15. National Housing, 1944, c. 46 and amendments. 


Secretary of State.—Companies (27) as amended. Patents (150) as amended. Copy- 
right (32) as amended. Canada Temperance (196). Boards of Trade (19) as amended. 
Ticket of Leave (197) as amended. Trade Unions (202). Department of State (189). 
Timber Marking (198) as amended. Trade Mark and Design (201) as amended. Public 
Officers (164). Oaths of Allegiance (143) as amended. Treaties of Peace Acts and Orders 
in Council. Reparation Payment, 1929, c. 55. Unfair Competition, 1932, c. 38. Companies’ 
Creditors Arrangement, 1932-33, c. 36. Translation Bureau, 1934, c. 25. Shop Cards Regis- 
tration, 1938, c. 41. Seals, 1939, ec. 22. Canadian Citizenship, 1946, c. 15. Trading With the 
Enemy (Transitional Powers), 1947, c. 24. 


Trade and Commerce.— Department of Trade and Commerce (200). Electricity and 
Fluid Exportation (54). Electricity Inspection (55). Electric Units (56). Gas Inspection 
(82). Inland Water Freight Rates (208). Precious Metals Marking (84); 1928, c. 40; 1929, 
c. 53; 1934, c. 14; 1935, c. 9; 1937, c. 15; 1940-41, c. 8; 1942, c.6. Weights and Measures Inspec- 
tion (212); 1935, c. 48; 19387, c. 18. Scientific and Industrial Research (177). Canada Grain, 
1930, c. 5; 1932-33, ce. 9, 24: 1934, c. 26; 1938, c. 5; 1939, c. 36; 1940, c. 6, 1947, c. 3. Canadian 
Wheat Board, 1935, Cc. 53: 1939, Cc. 39: 1940, C.25; 1942, c. 4; 1947, @. 15; 1948, c. 4. Dominion 
Trade and Industry Commission, 1935, c. 59; 1939, c. 17. Grain Futures, 1939, ce. 31. War 
Appropriation, United Nations Mutual Aid, 1948, ec. 17. Export Credits Insurance, 1944, 
c. 39; 1946, c. 49; 1948, c. 17. Surplus Crown Assets, 1944-45, c. 21. Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
1945, c. 31. Atomic Energy Control, 1946, ce. 37. Canadian Commercial Corporation, 
1946, c. 40; 1947, c. 51. Government Companies, 1946, c. 24. Dominion Coal Board, 1947, 
c. 57. Export and Import Permits, 1947, c. 17; 1948, c. 16. Emergency Exchange Con- 
servation (in part), 1947-48, c. 7; 1948, c. 48. Statistics, 1948, c. 45. 


Trans port.— Belleville Harbour Commissioners, 1889, c. 35. National Transcontinental 
Railway, 1903, c. 71. Toronto Terminals Railway Company, 1906, c. 170. Intercolonial 
Railway and Prince Edward Island Railway Employees’ Provident Fund, 1907, c. 22. 
Winnipeg Terminals, 1907, c. 52. Steamship Subsidies, 1908, c. 68. Ocean Telegraph, 1910, 
c. 57. Toronto Harbour Commissioners, 1911, c. 26. Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, 
1912, c. 98. Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour Commissioners, 1912, c. 55. New Westminster 
Harbour Commissioners, 1913, c. 158. North Fraser Harbour Commissioners, 1913, c. 162. 
Toronto Viaduct, 1913, c.11. North Sydney Harbour Commissioners, 1914, c. 16 and amend- 
ments. Van Buren Bridge Company Agreement with His Majesty the King, 1918, c. 48. 
Crows Nest Pass Agreement, 1922, c. 41. Trenton Harbour, 1922, c. 50. Aeronautics (as 
regards Civil Aviation) (3). Bills of Lading (17). Bridges (20). Canadian National Rail- 
ways (172). Government Harbours and Piers (89). Government Railways (173). Govern- 
ment Vessels Discipline (203). Inland Water Freight Rates (208). Live Stock Shipping 
(122). Maritime Freight Rates (79). Navigable Waters’ Protection (140). Passenger 
Ticket (174).. Railway (170). Railway Belt Water (211). Telegraphs (Part III) (194). 
Three Rivers Harbour Commissioners (70). United States Wreckers (214). Canadian 
National Montreal Terminals, 1929, c. 12. Canadian National Railways Pensions, 1929, 
c. 4. Canadian National (West Indies) Steamship Company, 1929, c. 29. Beauharnois 
Light, Heat and Power Company, 1931, ce. 19-20; 1940, c. 20; 1947, c. 26. New Westminster 
Harbour Commissioners Loan, 1931, c. 40. Canada Shipping, 1934, c. 44 and amendments. 
Canadian National-Canadian Pacific, 1933, c. 33; 1936, c. 25; 1939, c. 37; 1947, c. 28. Depart- 
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ment of Transport [formerly Dept. of Railways and Canals Act (171)], 1936, c. 34. National 
Harbours Board, 1936, c. 42. Radio Broadcasting (Canadian Broadcasting Act), 1936, 
c. 24 and amendments. Water Carriage of Goods, 1936, c. 49. Canadian National Capital 
Revision, 1937, c. 22. Department of Transport Stores, 1937, c. 28. Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, 1937, c. 43. Radio, 1938, c. 50. Transport (Board of Transport Commissioners), 
1938, c. 53. Carriage of Goods by Air, 1939, c. 12. National Emergency Transitional 
Powers (only as it concerns Department of Transport), 1945, c. 25. Merchant Seamen 
Compensation, 1946, c. 58 and amendment. Canadian Maritime Commission, 1947, c. 52. 
Canadian National Refunding, 1947, c. 30. Government Employees Compensation, 1947, 
c. 18. Port Alberni Harbour Commissioners, 1947, c. 42. Auditors for National Railways 
(Annual), 1948, ec. 13. Canadian National Financing and Guarantee (Annual), 1948, c. 37. 
New Westminster Harbour Commissioners Refunding, 1948, c. 10. 


Veterans Affairs.— Returned Soldiers’ Insurance, 1920, c. 54. Pension (157) and amend- 
ments. Soldier Settlement (188) and amendments. Veterans’ Land, 1942, c. 33 and amend- 
ments. Department of Veterans Affairs, 1944, c. 19. Veterans Insurance, 1944, c. 49 and 
amendment. War Service Grants, 1944-45, c. 51 and amendments. Veterans Rehabili- 
tation, 1945, c. 35 and amendments. Allied Veterans Benefits, 1946, c. 36. Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances, 1946, c. 43 and amendment. Fire Fighters War Service Benefits, 
1946, c. 52. Special Operators War Service Benefits, 1946, c. 64. Supervisors War Service 
Benefits, 1946, c. 66. War Veterans’ Allowance, 1946, c. 75 and amendment. Women’s 
Royal Naval Services and the South African Military Nursing Service (Benefits), 1946, c. 34. 
Army Benevolent Fund, 1947, c. 49. 


Section 4.—Dominion and Provincial Royal Commissions 


DOMINION ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


Note.—This list is in continuance of those at pp. 1108-1110 of the 1940 Year Book; p. 973 
of the 1942 Year Book; p. 1048 of the 1943-44 Year Book; p. 1148 of the 1945 Year Book; . 1185 
of the 1946 Year Book; and p. 1202 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the claims of persons of Japanese race 
resident in Canada on July 18, 1947, in regard to property losses under custody of the Crown; 
constituted by Order in Council of July 18, 1947; Commissioner: Hon. Mr. Justice Henry 
Irvine Bird. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and report upon the revocation of naturali- 
zation or Canadian citizenship certificates; constituted by-Order in Council of Sept. 11, 
1947; Chairman: His Honour Judge René A. Danis; Commissioners: Aldous Aylen, K.C., 
Lee A. Kelley, K.C., John Forbes MacNeil, K.C., and Charles Arthur Krug. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the situation created by the floods in the 
Lower Fraser Valley, the extent of damage and the measures for relief and rehabilitation; 
constituted by Order in Council of June 10, 1948; Commissioners: Major-General B. M. 
Hoffmeister and Hon. Eric W. Hamber. 


Royal Commission appointed to examine and report on the increases in the cost of living, 
specific price levels and the causes that have brought these about; constituted by Order in 
ae aes 8, 1948; Commissioners: Professor C. A. Curtis, H. C. Bois and Mrs. T. W. 

utherland. 


Royal Commission appointed for the purpose of holding inquiries under Section 21 of 
the Canadian Citizenship Act; constituted by Order in Council of Dec. 17, 1948; Presiding 
Officer: His Honour Judge René A. Danis; Commissioners: Aldous Aylen, K.C., Lee A. 
Kelley, K.C., John Forbes MacNeil, K.C., and Robert Alexander Hoey. 


__Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and report upon the railway freight rates 
in Canada; constituted by Order in Council of Dec. 29, 1948; Chairman: Hon. W. F. A. 


Turgeon; Commissioners: Professor Henry Forbes Angus and Professor Harold Adams 
Innis. P 


PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


Note.—WNo reference is given for provinces where Royal Commissions have not been estab- 
lished since the 1947 Year Book was published. This list 1s in continuance of those at pp. 1111-1115 
of the 1940 Year Book; p. 996 of the 1941 Year Book; p. 973 of the 1942 Year Book; p. 1043 of 
the 1943-44 Year Book; p. 1148 of the 1945 Year Book; p. 1186 of the 1946 Year Book; and p. 1202 . 
of the 1947 Year Book. 


Manitoba.— Royal Commission ‘on Manitoba Water Power constituted June 28, 


Ay Dr. Thos. H. Hogg, first member of the Commission. Report published Mar. 24, 
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Royal Commission on Hospital Operating Costs constituted Oct. 28, 1947. Chairman: 
Hon. Ewan A. McPherson. Report not yet published. 


Saskatchewan.— Royal Commission on Public Service Vehicles Rates and Tolls, 
ethos 1948; Commissioners: George Dickson, D. Drummond, H. R. MacKenzie, W. W. 
errie. 


Alberta.— Royal Commission to investigate certain charges, allegations and reports, 
relating to the Child Welfare Branch of the Department of Public Welfare and officials 
thereof as contained in specified articles, editorials and newspaper reports; Commissioners: 
Hon. Chief Justice W. R. Howson (Chairman), His Honour Chief Judge J. W. McDonald, 
and His Honour Chief Justice E. B. Feir. 


Royal Commission to inquire into the taxation imposed by the Province and by muni- 
cipalities, urban and rural, pursuant to any power of taxation under any statute of the 
Province; Commissioner: J. W. Judge, Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs; report dated 
Feb. 12, 1948. 


British Columbia.— Royal Commission to inquire into the assessment of real property 
and improvements for school taxation; and into the incidence of school taxation; Commis- 
sioners: H. Alan Maclean, Chairman; B. C. Bracewell; J. T. Clark; R. R. F. Sewell; R. C. 
Grant and J. A. Stewart; Aug. 9, 1947; report dated Jan. 29, 1948 (pp. 42-6) (not printed). 


Royal Commission to inquire into and concerning disturbances in the Doukhobor 
settlements in British Columbia; Commissioner: Harry J. Sullivan; Sept. 12, 1947; report 
dated Jan. 10, 1948 (87 pp.) (not printed). 
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Section 1.—Official Appointments* 


Legislative Appointments 
Senate.—A list of the Members of the Senate as at Nov. 15, 1948, appears 


at pp. 84-85 of this volume. From that date to Dec. 31, 1948, the following were — 


called as Members of the Senate as Senators for provinces indicated: Dec. 1, George 
Henry Ross, K.C., Calgary, Alta., for Alberta. Dec. 1, the Hon. Joseph Willie 
Comeau, Digby, N.S., for Nova Scotia. 


House of Commons.—By-elections held between the general election of June 11, 
1945, and Nov. 15, 1948, are given at pp. 92-93 of this volume. Between that date 
and the end of 1948 (Dec. 20) a by-election was held for Carleton and George A. 
Drew, K.C., was elected. On Jan. 10, 1949, Mr. Drew assumed office as Leader 
of His Majesty’s Official Opposition. 


Cabinet Appointments 


There were no changes in the membership of the Cabinet from Nov. 15, 1948, 
the date of the table at pp. 81-82 of this volume, to Dec. 31, 1948. 


Diplomatic Appointments 


The personnel of Canadian diplomatic representatives abroad and of British 
and foreign envoys to Canada, as at June 30, 1948, is given at pp. 125-133 of this 
volume. From that date to Feb. 8, 1949, the following representatives of other 
countries have presented their credentials to His Excellency the Governor General: 
Laurence A. Steinhardt, United States Ambassador to Canada, Nov. 1, 1948; 
Mario di Stephano, Italian Ambassador to Canada, Nov. 8, 1948; Vicomte Alain 
du Parc, Belgian Ambassador to Canada, Feb. 8, 1949. Charles J. Burchell, K.C., 


was appointed Canadian High Commissioner to Newfoundland on Sept. 7, 1948. 


Judicial Appointments 


Higher Courts——1947. Sept. 11, Hon. Josiah H. MacQuarrie, K.C., 
Halifax, N.S., Attorney General for Nova Scotia: to be a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. Hon. Andrew Knox Dysart, a Judge 
of the Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba: to be a Judge of the Court 
of Appeal for Manitoba and ex officio a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for 
Manitoba. Arnold M. Campbell, K.C., Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba. Hon. Norman William Whittiker, K.C., 
Victoria, B.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. Herbert 
S. Wood, K.C., Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia. Hector Perrier, K.C., Montreal, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Superior Court for the District of Montreal, Que. Nov. 19, Cesaire Gervais, K.C., 
Sherbrooke, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of 


* Extracts from the Canada Gazette except for Diplomatic Appointments. 
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St. Francis, in the Province of Quebec. 1948. Jan. 16, Arthur Ives Smith, K.C., 
Montreal, Que.: to be Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of 
Montreal, in the Province of Quebec. Jan. 30, Hon. Mr. Justice John Evans 
Adamson, a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba: to be a Judge of the 
Court of Appeal for Manitoba and ex officio a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench 
for Manitoba. J.T. Beaubien, K.C., Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Judge of the Court 
of King’s Bench for Manitoba. Feb. 2, Harold Francis Thomson, K.C., Regina, 
Sask.: to be a Judge of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Saskatchewan. 
Stewart McKercher, K.C., Saskatoon, Sask.: to be a Judge of His Majesty’s Court 
of King’s Bench for Saskatchewan. Apr. 30, Frangois Caron, K.C., Hull, Que.: 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Montreal in the 
Province of Quebec. May 28, Arthur Thomas Procter, K.C., Moosomin, Sask.: 
to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal for Saskatchewan and ex officio a Judge of 
His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Saskatchewan. June 3, Hon. Charles 
Dow Richards, a Judge of the King’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick: to be Chief Justice of the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of 
New Brunswick with style and title of Chief Justice of New Brunswick. June 21, 
William Arthur Ives Anglin, District Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada in and for the Admiralty District of the Province of New Brunswick: 
to be a Judge of the King’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick. 
G. F. G. Bridges, Moncton, N.B.: to be a Judge of the King’s Bench Division of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick. July 1, Hon. Maynard B. Archibald, a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia: to be a Puisne Judge of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada. Aug. 3, Harold L. Palmer, Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be District 
Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court of Canada, in and for the Admiralty 
District of the Province of Prince Edward Island. Sept. 9, Leon Casgrain, K.C., 
Riviére du Loup, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District 
of Quebec. André Demers, K.C., Montreal, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Superior Court for the District of Montreal, Que. Oct. 20, Eugene Troop Parker, K.C., 
Halifax, N.S.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. Dec. 23: Roy 
T. Graham, K.C., a member of the Bar for the Province of Saskatchewan, to 
be a Judge of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Saskatchewan, effective 
Jan. 1, 1949. 


County and District Courts. — 1947. Sept. 11, Vincent J. Pottier, K.C., 
Yarmouth, N.S.: to be Judge of the County Court of District No. I in the said 
Province. Oct. 28, Hon. Moore Armstrong Miller, Judge of the County Court for 
the County of Lambton, in the Province of Ontario: to be Judge of the County 
Court for the Counties of Northumberland and Durham, in the said Province, and a 
Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Hon. Edwin Arnold Shaunessy, 
Judge of the County Court for the County of Essex, in the Province of Ontario: 
to be Judge of the County Court for the County of Lambton, in the said Province, 
and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Joseph A. Legus, K.C., 
of the Town of Haileybury, in the Province of Ontario, to be Junior Judge of the 
County Court for the County of Essex, in the said Province, and a Local Judge of 
the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Duncan F. McCuaig, K.C., of the Town of 
Barrie, in the Province of Ontario: to be Judge of the County Court for the County 
of Elgin, in the said Province, and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice 
for Ontario. R. Stewart Clark, K.C., of the City of Guelph, in the Province of 
Ontario, to be Judge of the County Court for the County of Wellington, in the said 
Province, and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Dec. 30, 
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J. W. Arsenych, K.C., Winnipeg, Man.: to be Judge of the County Courts of the ~ 


Dauphin Judicial District in the said Province and a Local Judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench for Manitoba. 1948. Feb. 24, Thomas L. Cross, Edmonton, Alta.: to 
be a Judge of the District Court of the District of Northern Alberta in the said 
Province and a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. Apr. 27, Donald E. 
Lewis, K.C., Brockville, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for the Counties 
of Leeds and Grenville in the said Province and also a Local Judge of the High Court 
of Justice for Ontario. Oct. 12, Peter J. Hodge, Rosthern, Sask.: to be Judge of the 
District Court of the Judicial District of Moosomin, in the said Province. Oct. 20, 
Henry Joseph Michael Donley, K.C., Kenora, Ont.: to be Judge-of the District 
Court for the Provincial Judicial District of Rainy River in the said Province, and a 
Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Nov. 17, Lawrence Hudson 
Phinney: to be Judge for the Juvenile Court for that portion of the Mining Districts 
of Dawson and Mayo, in the Yukon Territory, lying south of latitude 69°N. 
James Aubrey Simmons, J.P.: to be Judge of the Juvenile Court for the Mining 
District of White Horse. 


Divorce Courts —1948. May 26, Hon. Sir Jospeh A. Chisholm, Chief Justice, 
Hon. Robert H. Graham, Hon. Mr. Justice William F. Carroll, Hon. Mr. Justice 
William L. Hall, Hon. Mr. Justice John Doull, Hon. Mr. Justice Maynard B. 
Archibald and Hon. Mr. Justice Josiah H. MacQuarrie: to be Judges of the Court for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes of the Province of Nova Scotia, effective June 1, 
1948. Nov. 10, Hon. Mr. Justice Eugene Troop Parker, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia: to be a Judge of the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes of the Province of Nova Scotia. 


Government Appointments to Boards, Commissions, etc. 


Advisory Board on Wildlife Protection.—1948. Jan. 8, to be Members: 
Deputy Minister of Mines and Resources; Director, Lands and Development 
Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; Director, Indian 
Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; Commissioner, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police; Alexander William Francis Banfield, Dominion 
Wildlife Service, Lands and Development Services Branch, Department of Mines 
and Resources; Dr. Marius Barbeau, National Museum of Canada, Mines, Forests 
and Scientific Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; Herbert Wilson 
Beall, Dominion Forest Service, Mines, Forests and Scientific Services Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources; Thomas Clifford, Mackenzie Division, 
Lands and Development Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; 
Hugh Conn, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; Thomas 
Lewis Cory, Acting Registrar, Land Registry, Lands and Development Services 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; Henry Gordon Crawford, Dominion 
Entomologist, Science Service, Department of Agriculture; Kenneth Robinson 
Daly, Senior Departmental Solicitor, Department of Mines and Resources; Harold 
Dean Fisher, Dominion Wildlife Service, Lands and Development Services Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources; William Earl Godfrey, National Museum 
of Canada, Mines, Forests and Scientific Services Branch, Department of Mines 
and Resources; Dr. Oliver Harold Hewitt, Dominion Wildlife Service, Lands and 
Development Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; Charles King 
Le Capelain, Chief, Yukon Division, Lands and Development Services Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources; Dr, Harrison Flint Lewis, Dominion Wildlife 
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Service, Lands and Development Services Branch, Department of Mines and 
Resources; Superintendent Douglas James Martin, Officer Commanding “QG”’ 
Division, Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Air Transport Board.—1948. Sept. 2, Romeo Vachon, Montreal, Que.: to 
be again a Member for a further term of ten years, effective Sept. 11, 1948. 


Appeal Committee for Province of Quebec.—1948. Jan. 15, Hon. Mr. Justice 
J. N. Francoeur, W. Q. Stobo and Gaston Pratte: to be Members of an Appeal 
Committee for the Province of Quebec, under Part VIII of the regulations under 
the Family Allowances Act, 1944, for a period of two years from Jan. 1, 1948; 
Hon. Mr. Justice J. N. Francoeur to be Chairman. . 


Arctic and Hudson Bay Mining District of the Northwest Territories —1948. 
Paul Emile Trudel, Member of the Staff of the Lands and Development Services 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources: to be Mining Recorder. 


Army Benevolent Fund Board.—1947. Dec. 3, Maj.-Gen. B. W. Browne, C.B., 
D.S8.0., M.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be Member and Chairman for a term of six years; 
Brig. J. G. Gauvreau, D.S.O., Montreal, Que., and Capt. Aubrey Peck, M.C., 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be Members for a term of four years; Lieut.-Gen. E. W. Sansom, 
C.B., D.S.0., Barkers Point, Fredericton, N.B.; and Maj. A. H. Wickens, K.C., 
Moose Jaw, Sask.: to be Members for a term of two years. 1948. May 4, Lieut.- 
Gen. John Carl Murchie, C.B., C.B.E., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Member and Chairman 
for a term of six years, vice Maj.-Gen. B. W. Browne, C.B., D.S.0., M.C., deceased. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—1948. Mar. 16, C. J. Mackenzie, C.M.G., 
D.Se., F.R.C.S., President, Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research: to be President, vice Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, resigned. William J. 
Bennett, President and Managing Director of Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
Limited: to be a Member for the remaining part of General McNaughton’s term 
of three years from Sept. 26, 1946. Sept. 9, Paul E. Gagnon, Ph.D., Director of the 
Graduate School, Laval University, Quebec, Que., and V. W. T. Scully, Deputy 
Minister (Taxation), Department of National Revenue: to be again Members 
for a further term expiring Mar. 31, 1952. 


Bank of Canada.—1948. Oct. 7, Graham Ford Towers: to be again a Governor 
of the Bank of Canada for a further period of seven years from Oct. 23, 1948. 
Oct. 27, Clarence Joseph Morrow, Lunenburg, N.S.: to be a Director, vice W. K. 
McKean, deceased, for a term expiring Feb. 28, 1949. 


Belleville Harbour Commission —1948. Apr. 27, Frank Follwell: to be a 
Member, under the authority of Chapter 35 of the Statutes of Canada, 1889, vice 
John McIntosh, resigned. 


Board of Examiners under the Dominion Lands Surveys Act.—1947. Nov. 19, 
John Leslie Rannie: to be a Member. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—1948. Jan. 22, John Vallance: to be Com- 
missioner, vice Charles McGill Hamilton, retired, effective Jan. 17, 1948. 


Board of Review under the War Service Grants Act, 1944—1947. Oct. 10, 
Duncan E. MacIntyre, D.S.0., M.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Member, vice A. EH, 
Richard, retired. 
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Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—1948. July 1, Hon. Maynard 
B. Archibald, a Puisne Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada: to be a Member 
and Chief Commissioner. July 28, Howard B. Chase, Montreal, Que., Assistant 
Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: to be a Member. 


Oct. 27, William Hugh Masson Wardrope: to be a member and Assistant Chief | 


Commissioner for a further term from Nov. 8, 1948. 


Boundary Waters Commission.—1947. Oct. 1, George Spence, Regina, Sask.: 
to be a Commissioner pursuant to Article VII of the Treaty between His Majesty 
and the United States of America relating to Boundary Waters and questions arising 
along the Boundary between Canada and the United States. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1947. Oct. 23, Dr. G. Douglas Steel, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be again a Governor for a term of three years from Nov. 1, 
1947. 1948. Jan. 19, Adrien Pouliot, Quebec, Que., Dean of the Faculty of 
Sciences of Laval University: to be again a Governor for a further term of three 
years from Jan. 25, 1948. Nov. 10, Arnold Davidson Dunton: to be again a Governor 
and Chairman, effective Nov. 15, 1948. René Morin, Montreal, Que.: to be again 
a Governor for a further term of one year from Novy. 1, 1948. Mrs. Mary Sutherland, 
Parksville, B.C.: to be again a Governor for a further term of three years from Nov. 1, 
1948. Dec. 23, W. H. Phillips, Ottawa, Ont., Vice-President Order of Railway 
Telegraphers: to be a Governor for a period of three years, vice Howard B. Chase, 
resigned. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation—1948. Jan. 22, Herbert Owen Moran, 


Chief of the Economic Division, Department of External Affairs: to be Director, 


pursuant to the provisions of the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, c. 40, 
1946, vice S. D. Pierce, resigned, effective Oct. 28, 1947. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—1948. Jan. 15, Thomas F. Donnelly, M.D., 
C.M.: to be Commissioner and Chairman, effective Jan. 1, 1948, vice Dr. J. D. 
MacLean, resigned. John C. Murray: to be a Member for a period of one year and 
Adrien Beaulieu, Ormstown, Que.: to be a Member for a period of five years, effective 
Jan. 1, 1948, wzce Aimé Boucher, deceased. Aug. 9, Duncan Ross, Martintown, 
Ont.: to be a Member for a further term of one year from Aug. 11, 1948. John C. 
Murray: to be again,a Member for a further period of one year from Jan 1, 1949. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—1948. Aug. 3, Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, 
Edmonton, Alta.: to be Chairman. W. L. Best, Ottawa, Ont.; J. A..D’Aoust, 
Wrightville, Que.; A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, Ont.; G. Picard, Montreal, Que.; E. R. 
Complin, Montreal, Que.; A. Deschamps, Montreal, Que.; A. J. Hills, Ottawa, 
Ont.; and H. Taylor, Toronto, Ont.: to be Employers’ Representatives. A. H. 
Brown, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Vice-Chairman to act in place of the Chairman during 
his absence for any reason and to be a Member while so acting. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—1947. Oct. 21, John V. Clyne, Vancouver, 
B.C.: to be a Member and Chairman for a term of five years from Nov. 1, 1947. 
Louis de la Chesnays Audette, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Member for a term of four 
years from Nov. 1, 1947. Henry J. Rahlves, Montreal, Que.: to be a Member for 
a term of three years from Noy. 1, 1947. 1948. Angus McGugan, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a Member for a period ending on Oct. 31, 1950, being the duration of 
the unexpired term of office of H. J. Rahlves, resigned pursuant to the provisions 
of the Canadian Maritime Commission Act. 


— 
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Canadian National Railways.—1947. Oct. 1, Herbert James Symington, 
K.C., and Brenton Leo Daly: to be again Directors for a further term of three years 
from Oct. 1, 1947. 1948. Sept. 9, James Alexander Northey, Toronto, Ont., and 
Wilfrid Joseph Theophile Gagnon, Montreal, Que.: to be again Directors for a 
further term of three years from Oct. 1, 1948. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1947. Sept. 9, Roderick John Gordon, M.D., 
F.A.C.P.: to be again an ad hoc Member for one year from Sept. 1, 1947. Nov. 7, 
Globensky Edouard Leprohon, Ste. Rose, Que.: to be a Commissioner for a period 
of five years from Dec. 1, 1947. Dec. 18, John Kennedy Matheson, M.C.: to be 
again a Member for a further period of seven years from July 1, 1948. 1948. Jan. 
13, Wing Cmdr. John Murray Forman, D.F.C.: to be again an ad hoc Member 
for a further period of one year from Feb. 1, 1948. Cmdr. Norman Loris Pickersgill, 
V.D.: to be again an ad hoc Member for a further period of six months from Feb. 1, 
1948. Mar. 16, Harry Mackenzie Barnes: to be a Member for a further period of 
seven years from Sept. 1, 1948. Henry Atwood Bridges: to be a Member for a 
further period of seven years from Sept. 1, 1948. June 17, Cmdr. Norman 
Loris Pickersgill, V.D.: to be an ad hoc Member for a further period of six months 
from Aug. 1, 1948. Roderick John Gordon, M.D., D.P.H., F.A.C.P.: to be an 
ad hoc Member for a further period of one year from Sept. 1, 1948. John René 
Painchaud: to be a Member for five years, pursuant to the provisions of Section 3 
of the Pensions Act. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—1947. Dec. 31, Charles E. Hayles, Winnipeg, Man.: 
to be a Member of the Advisory Committee, vice A. Cumberland Reid, resigned. 
1948. June 26, T. W. Grindley, Ph.D., Secretary, Canadian Wheat Board: to be 
a Member, effective July 1, 1948, vice Florent L. M. Arnold, resigned. 


Civil Service Commission.—1948. Dec. 23, Alexandre Boudreau, Ste. Anne de 
la Pocatiére, Que.: to be a Member, vice Arthur Thivierge, deceased. 


Commissioner of the Yukon.—1948. July 13, John Edward Gibben, K.C.: to be 
Commissioner. 


Dairy Products Board.—1948. Sept. 9, Frank Leslie, Woodstock, Ont.: to be 
a Member, vice John Freeman, resigned. 


Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General.—1947. Dec. 5, Joseph Francois 
Delaute, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy. 1948. June 5, Hon. Ivan Cleveland Rand, 
Hon. Roy Lindsay Kellock and Hon. James Wilfred Estey, Puisne Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputies. 


Dominion Coal Board.—1947. Oct. 21, Wilbur Edward Uren, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a Member and Chairman. W. C. Whittaker, Calgary, Alta.; Ian MacLaren, 
Toronto, Ont.; D. W. Morrison, Glace Bay, N.S.; Maj.-Gen. E. J. Renaud, Quebec, 
Que.; and P. Streeter, Saint John, N.B.: to be Members. 


Dominion Council of Health—1947. Sept. 12, John W. Bruce, O.B.E., 
R.R. 1, Richmond Hill, Ont.: to be again a Member for a further period of three 
years, effective June 20, 1947. 1948. Sept. 22, Miss Elizabeth Smellie, Toronto, 
Ont.: to be a Member, effective from June 1, 1948, wce Mrs. H. D. Smith, New 
Westminster, B.C., whose appointment terminated on May 31, 1948. 


Federal District Commission.—1947. July 31, F. E. Bronson, J. W. Ste. Marie 
and Dr. R. Chevrier: to be again Members from Aug. 31, 1947. Dr. Charles 
Camsell, C.M.G., Ottawa, Ont.: to bea Member. 1948. Nov. 12, J. Henri Blanchard, 
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Charlottetown, P.E.I.: Harvey W. L. Doane, Halifax, N.S.; A. Foster Baird, 
Fredericton, N.B.; Gaston Amyot, Quebec, Que.; Bernard Keble Sandwell, Toronto, 
Ont.; Cecil Earle Joslyn, Winnipeg, Man.; John W. Sanderson, Prince Albert, 
Sask.; Mrs. Cora T. Casselman, Edmonton, Alta.; William Herbert Warren, 
Victoria, B.C.: to be Members. 


Foreign Exchange Control Board.—1948. Sept. 9, John Deutsch: to be alternate 
Member, vice the Deputy Minister of Finance when absent or unable to act. 


Forest Insects Control Board.—1947. Sept. 23, Maj.-Gen. Howard Kennedy: 
to be Chairman, vice Ernest Menard, effective Sept. 25, 1947. . 


Grain Commission.—1947. Aug. 14, Murdock MacPherson MacKinnon: to 
be Assistant Grain Commissioner for the Province of Alberta, effective Aug. 1, 1947. 


Harbour Commissioners.—1947. Aug. 6, T. W. Christie and Denis O’Brien: 
to be Port Alberni Commissioners, each for a term of three years. 


Income Tax Appeal Board.—1948. Dec. 23, Hon. Roy T. Graham, a Judge 
of the Court of King’s Bench, Province of Saskatchewan: to be Chairman for a 
period of one year. Fabio Monet, Montreal, Que.; and William Stanley Fisher, K.C., : 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be Members for a period of ten years, effective Jan. 1, 1949. ae 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.—1947. Sept. 5, Robert 
Broughton Bryce: to be alternate Governor, vice Graham Ford Towers. 7 
: 


International Boundary Commission.—1947. Nov. 19, James Morey Wardle, 
O.B.E., Director of Special Projects, Department of Mines and Resources: to be 
Commissioner, vice Noel John Ogilvie, resigned, effective Nov. 15, 1947. 


International Fisheries Convention.—-1948. Apr. 8, Stewart Bates, Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa, Ont.: to be one of the Canadian Members in accord- 
ance with the terms of Article III of the Northern Pacific Halibut Fisheries Con- 
vention between Canada and the United States, vice A. J. Whitmore, resigned. 


Interprovncial Board under the Old Age Pensions Act.—1948. Sept. 15, to 
be Members: Hon. John H. Sturdy, Minister of Social Welfare for the Province of 
Saskatchewan, vice Hon. O. W. Valleau and Hon. A. W. Matheson, Minister of 
Health and Welfare for the Province of Prince Edward Island, vice P. S. Fielding. 
Nov. 17, Hon. Lauchlin D. Currie, Minister of Public Health and Welfare for the 
Province of Nova Scotia, to be a Member, vice Hon. F. R. Davis, deceased. 


International Joint Commission.—1948. Dec. 23, Hon. James Allison Glen, K.C.: 
to be a Member. 


Lake of the Woods Control Board.—1947. Dec. 26, Robert Blais: to be a Member, 
vice K. M. Cameron, retired. 
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Mamnitoba-Saskatchewan Boundary Commission.—1948. Dec. 23, Bruce W. 
Waugh, Surveyor General of Dominion Lands: to be a Member and also Chairman, 
vice Frederic H. Peters. 
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Medical Council of Canada.—1948. Nov. 17, Dr. D. A. Carmichael, Ottawa, 
Ont., Dr. KE. A. McCusher, Regina, Sask. and Dr. P. A. McLennan, Vancouver, 
B.C.: to be representatives of the Governor in Council, for a four-year term from 
Nov. 7, 1948, to Nov. 6, 1952. 


National Council on Physical Fitness—1948. Mar. 11, Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick, 
Director of Physical Fitness for the Province of Saskatchewan: to be again a Member 
for a further period of three years, effective from Jan. 1, 1948, to Dec. 31, 1950. 
Sept. 9, E. W. Stinson, Acting Director of Physical Fitness for the Province of 
Saskatchewan: to be a Member for a period of three years from Sept. 1, 1948, to 
Aug. 31, 1951. Dec. 21, J. H. Ross, Calgary, Alta.; E. Lee, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Dr. W. C. Ross, Halifax, N.S.: to be again Members for a further term of three 
years from Jan. 1, 1949 to Dec. 31, 1951. 


National Film Board.—1948. Feb. 26, Jean-Charles Falardeau, Quebec, Que.: 
to be a Member for the remainder of the three-year term of office of Edmond 
Turcotte, resigned. Nov. 18, J. F. MacNeill, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Member for 
a further period of three years from Nov. 11, 1948. 


National Gallery of Canada.—1947. Aug. 14, Dr. Robert Newton, President 
of the University of Alberta: to be a Member of the Board of Trustees. 1948. 
Jan. 27, Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C.H., a Member of the Board of Trustees: to 
be Chairman, vice Harry 8. Southam, resigned. 


National Research Council.—1947. Oct. 23, Dr. H. P. Armes, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
Dean of the University, University of Manitoba: to be a Member for a term of two 
years expiring Mar. 31, 1949, vice Dean H. H. Saunderson, resigned. Dr. O. Maass, 
M.Sc., Ph.D., F.S.C., Macdonald Professor of Physical Chemistry and Chairman 
of the Department of Chemistry, McGill University: to be a Member for a term of 
three years expiring Mar. 31,1950. 1948. Apr. 16, Dr. Albert Bertrand, University 
of Montreal; Dean Ignace Brouillet, Montreal, Que.; Percy Bengough, President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont.; Dr. Paul E. Gagnon, Laval 
University; and Dr. R. C. Wallace, Queen’s University: to be Members for a term 
of three years expiring Mar. 31, 1951. 


Northwest Territories Council—1948. Oct. 5, Donald Morrison MacKay, 
Acting Director, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Resources: 
to be a Member, vice Robert Alexander Hoey, retired. 


Northwest Territories Power Commission.—1948. Aug. 12, James Morey 
Wardle, C.B.E., Director of Special Projects, Department of Mines and Resources: 
to be a Member and Chairman, effective Sept. 1, 1948. 


Security Council of the United Nations.—1948. Jan. 8, General the Honourable 
A. G. L. McNaughton: to be the Representative of Canada. 


Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act.—1947. Oct. 17, Thomas John 
Rutherford: to be Director. 


Toronto Harbour Commission.—1947. Dec. 18, Luther F: Winchell: to be a 
Commissioner for a term of three years from Dec. 15, 1947, vice Frank T. Matthews, 
deceased. 
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Trans-Canada Air Lines.—1948. Feb. 3, G. R. McGregor, Winnipeg, Man.: 
to be a Director, effective Jan. 3, 1948, vice J. A. Wilson, resigned. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines (Atlantic) Limited—1948. Mar. 25, C. P. Edwards, 
Ottawa, Ont., G. R. McGregor, Montreal, Que.; and Geo. Herring, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be Directors. 


Trenton Harbour Commissioners.—1948. July 27, W. A. Fraser, Trenton, 
Ont., and J. S. Coleman, Trenton, Ont.: to be Members, vice C. R. Perry and H. E. 
Mayhew, deceased. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee —1948. Apr. 20, G. H. Lever- 
man, Halifax, N.S.: to be a Member of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee, under the authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, vice 
W.S. Lavers, deceased. 


United Nations. — 1948. Jan. 8, General the Honourable A. G. L. 
McNaughton: to be the Permanent Delegate of Canada to the United Nations. 


War Veterans’ Allowance Board.—1948. Sept. 22, Marc-A. LaVoie, E.D., 
Secretary of the War Veterans’ Allowance Board: to be a temporary Member, 
effective Aug. 1, 1948. 


Yukon.—-1948. Oct. 20, Charles Becker: to be Public Administrator, vice 
John E. Gibben, effective Nov. 1, 1948. 


Departmental Appointments 


Air Staff.—i1947. Aug. 14, Air Vice-Marshal Wilfred Austin Curtis, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.C.: to be Chief with the rank of Air Marshal. 


Deputy Ministers —1947. Dec. 30, Department of Insurance, Robert Webster . 
Warwick: to be Superintendent of Insurance, vice George D. Finlayson, retired, 
effective Jan. 1, 1948. 1948. Jan. 22, Vincent William Thomas Scully, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be Deputy Minister of National Revenue for Taxation, effective Feb. 1, 
1948. C. P. Edwards: to be Deputy Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, effective 
Feb. 1, 1948. Jean Claude Lessard: to be Deputy Minister of Transport, effective 
Feb. 1, 1948. May 6, Maxwell Weir MacKenzie: to be Deputy Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply, effective May 4, 1948. C. P. Edwards: to be Deputy 
Minister of Transport for Air Services, effective May 4, 1948. 


Associate Deputy Ministers.—-1948. Dec. 29, Sydney David Pierce: to be 
Associate Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, effective Feb. 1, 1949. 


Dominion Archivist—1948. Sept. 10, William Kaye Lamb, M.A., Ph.D., 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be Dominion Archivist. 


Department of Mines and Resources.—1948. Oct. 22, Miss Rhoda R. Mac- 
donald, Departmental Solicitor, Dawson, Yukon Territory: to be Deputy Registrar 
of the Yukon Land Registration District. 


Department of Transport.—1948. Oct. 19, Capt. Claude H. Durant: to be 
Port Warden at and for the Port of Parrsboro, N.S., vice Harvey Macaloney, deceased. 
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Section 2.—Dominion Legislation, 1947 


Legislation of the Third Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 


Jan. 30, 1947 to July 17, 1947 


_ _Nors.—This classified list of Dominion Legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. Naturally 
in summarizing material of this kind it is not always easy to convey the full implication of the legislation. 
The reader who is interested in any specific Act is therefore referred to the Statutes themselves. Adequate 
references are given in this summary. 


Chapter 
and 
Date of Assent 


11 George VI. 


Agriculture— 
Mar. 28 


10 May 14 


15 May 14 


34 June 27 
43 June 27 


Civil Service— 
53 July 17 


54 July 17 


Communications -— 
Mar. 28 


50 July 17 


External! Affairs— 
56 July 17 


Finance and 
Taxation— 
1 Mar. 28 


Synopsis 


An Act to Amend the Canada Grain Act (c. 5, 1930 and amendments). The amend- 
ments under this Act are concerned mainly with: (1) the extension of time allowed 
between weigh-overs in elevators and (2) the provision for full insurance of grain 
stored against fire and explosion. 


The Agricultural Products Act authorizes the continuance of agreements made for the 
ue and export of agricultural products to distressed countries for the relief of 
suffering. 


An Act to Amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1936 (c. 53, 1935 and amendments). 
The amendment authorizes the Canadian Wheat Board to continue as the sole 
wheat buying and selling agency until 1950, for the requirements of the wheat 
contract with the United Kingdom; and makes provision for other matters 
affecting the operations of the Board. The National Emergency Transitional Powers 
Act, 1945, regulations as expedient to the Board are to be in force until the end of 
the present crop year. 


An Act to Amend the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944 (c. 41, 1944-45). The amend- 
ment makes provision for the inclusion of poultry in the definition of live stock as 
contained in the Act. 


An Act to Amend the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939 (c. 50, 1939 and amendments). 
This amendment provides for an increase per acre to be awarded in payments 
to farmers in need of assistance. 


An Act to Amend the Civil Service Act (ce. 22, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments), grants 
increases in the salaries of the Chairman of the Commission and Commissioners; 
amends former legislation concerning appointments, and the taking and subscribing 
of the oath of allegiance. 


An Act to Amend the Civil Service Superannuation Act (c. 24, R.S.C. 1927 and amend- 
ments) provides for retirement of civil servants at the age of 60 years and com- 
pulsory retirement at 65 years; defines the areas of active overseas service in 
World Wars I and II and terms under which veterans are entitled to retirement 
benefits; eliminates the 10-year period of service before a retiring allowance is 
paid to a contributor; places on a statutory basis the wartime regulations in respect 
of temporary employee contributions to the Retirement Fund. 


The Mail Contracts Supplemental Payments Act authorizes supplementary payments 
on rural and land mail contracts. 


An Act to Amend the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936 (c. 24, 1936 and amendments). 
This amendment grants to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation the full annual 
returns from radio licence fees without deducting costs of collection or adminis- 
tration. 


The Diplomatic Service (Special) Superannuation Act grants payment, out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, of superannuation benefits for senior appointees of the 
Department of External Affairs serving outside Canada and to their wives, widows 
or dependents. 


The Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1947 grants payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, of $190,921,733-56 for defraying expenses of the public service during the 
fiscal year 1947-48, being one-sixth of the amount of the Main Estimates, together 
with additional sums not exceeding $1,246,374-91, and $1,016,666-66, for charges 
and expenses not otherwise provided for. Authority is also granted for the raising 
of sums required for the redeeming of loans or obligations. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 
Jan. 30, 1947 to July 17, 1947—continued 


Chapter : 
and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance and 
Taxation—concl. 
2 Mar. 28 The Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1947 grants payment of $55,839,512-54, out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, for defraying expenses of the public service, based on 
further supplementary estimates for the fiscal year 1946-47. 


4 Mar. 28 An Act to Amend the Customs Act (ce. 42, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). This amend- 
ment increases to 30 days the 14 days allowed to report to a customs collector for 
refund of duty paid. 


11 May 14 The Appropriation Act, No. 8, 1947? grants payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, of $95,969,200-11 for defraying expenses of the public service during the fiscal 
vear 1947-48, being one-twelfth of the amount of the Main Estimates together with 
an additional interim sum not exceeding $5,853,666-66, for charges and expenses not 
otherwise provided for. 


25 June 27 | The Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1947 grants payment of $95,299,991-78, out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, for defraying expenses of the public service for the fiscal 
year 1947-48, being one-twelfth of the amount of the Main Estimates. 


32 June 27 | An Act to Amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940 (ec. 32, 1940 and amendments) 
provides that a taxpayer, with the exception of taxpayers under Section 9, c. 32, 1940, 
is not. entitled to make application for determination of his standard profits on or 
after Sept. 1, 1947; no tax will be imposed on profits earned on and after Jan. 1, 1948. 


39 June 27 | An Act to Amend the Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938 (e. 33, 1938). This 
legislation makes certain amendments respecting the loans to a municipality for 
the administration of a project when undertaken by another municipality. ; 


58 July 17 The Dominion-Provincial Tax Rental Agreements Act, 1947 authorizes the Government 
of Canada to enter into agreements with the provinces by which, in return for 
compensation, the Provincial Governments would agree to refrain from levying 
certain taxes for a period of five vears commencing Jan. 1, 1947. 


60 July 17 The Excise Tax Act. This Act changes the title of the Special War Revenue Act to 
Excise Tax Act; makes changes in respect of passenger transportation tickets; 
excise and bank cheque stamps; imposes a consumption or sales tax on exports of 
goods produced or manufactured in Canada; reduces the tax on syrups and gasoline. 


63 July 17 An Act to Amend the Income War Tax Act (ec. 97, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
This amendment provides for revisions and reductions in personal income tax and 
corporation. taxes, and taxes imposed on residents or non-residents of Canada in 
respect of dividends from private companies. 


a saly 17 The Western Provinces Treasury Bills and Natural Resources Settlement Act. This — 
Act authorizes the refunding and adjustment of the outstanding loans for relief of 
the four Western Provinces to the I'ederal Government and final settlement of the 
claims against the Government of Canada in respect of the administration and 
control of the natural resources of the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


78 July 17 The Appropriation Act, No. 5, 1947 grants the sums, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, of $761,256,101-04 (less the amounts already authorized under Appropriation 
Acts Nos. 1, 3 and 4, 1947) for public service expenses for the fiscal year 1947-48, 
together with supplementary estimates of $66,666-68, being the amount set forth in 
Schedule B to the Act (less the amounts already voted under Appropriation Acts 
Nos. 1, 3 and 4, 1947) and $114,989,219-16, being the amount set forth in Schedule C 
to the Act. Authority is also granted for raising a loan by the issue and sale or 
pledge of securities of Canada, a sum not exceeding $200,000,000, for public works and 
general purposes. 

Fisheries— 


61 July 17 An Act to Amend the Fisheries Research Board Act (c. 31, 1937). This amendment 
gives authority for the appointment of a vice-chairman and an executive director, 
and for the employment of scientific, technical officers and other employees 
necessary to the work of the Board. 

Immigration— 


19 May 14 An Act to Amend the Immigration Act and to Repeal the Chinese Immigration Act. The 
amendment permits dependents to enter Canada, subject to medical approval 


before proceeding to Canada, and repeals the Chinese Immigration Act, ¢c. 95 
R.S.C. 1927. s Chey tee 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 
Jan. 30, 1947 to July 17, 1947—continued 


Chapter 
and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Insurance and 
Trust Companies- 

27 June 27 | An Act to Amend the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, and the 
Foreign Insurance Act, 1932 (cc. 46 and 47, 1932 and amendments). The legislation 
authorizes Canadian and British insurance companies and foreign insurance com- 
panies doing business in Canada to invest in securities issued by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction andjDevelopment. 


15-° July? 17 An Act to Amend the Trust Companies Act (c. 29, R. S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
This amendment makes revisions for the incorporation and organization of trust 
companies including: the amount of capital stock and shares; investment of trust 
moneys and company’s funds; extension of the period for holding real estate for 
the protection of investments from seven to twelve years. 

International 
Affairs— 

46 June 27 | The United Nations Act, 1947 empowers the Governor in Council to take the action 

Spek to implement decisions under Article 41 of the Charter of the United 
ations. 


47 June 27 The Visiting Forces (United States of America) Act. The purpose of this legislation is 
to make provision with respect to the discipline and to the internal administration 
of visiting Forces from the United States. 


69 July 17 The Privileges and Immunities (United Nations ) Act provides for privileges and immun- 
ities in respect of the United Nations and related international organizations. 


Justice— 
13 May 14 An Act to Amend the Canada Evidence Act (c. 59, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
The legislation amends the modes by which evidence of a treaty to which Canada 
is a party may be given. 


14 May 14 An Act to Amend the Canada Evidence Act (Banks ) (c. 59, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
Under this amendment the books or records of the Bank of Canada and the 
Industrial Development Bank are made subject to the same provisions that apply 
to other banks. 


31 June 27 | An Act to Amend the Criminal Code (Race Meetings) (c. 36, R.S.C. 1927 and amend- 
ments). Current amendments are concerned with the holding of race meetings, and 
the administration and supervision of the pari-mutuel system. 


33 June 27 An Act to Amend the Exchequer Court Act (ce. 34, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). The 
ree serhiLs grants a salary not exceeding $6,500 to the Registrar of the Exchequer 
ourt. 


35 June 27 An Act to Amend the Identification of Criminals Act (c. 38, R.S.C. 1927). The amend- 
ment provides for the extension of the Act to cover persons charged under the 
Extradition Act or the Fugitive Offenders Act. 


36 June 27 | An Act to Amend the Judges Act, 1946 (c. 56, 1946). This legislation appoints an 
Associate Chief Justice to the Superior Court in the Province of Quebec, and pro- 
vides for an additional judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 


37 June 27 | An Act to Amend the Juvenile Delinquents Act, 1929 (c. 46, 1929 and amendments). 
The amendment grants special leave by a Supreme Court Judge to appeal from any 
decision of the Juvenile Court or a magistrate. 


41 June 27 | An Actto Amend the Penitentiary Act, 1939 (c. 6, 1939 and amendments). The amend- 
ment authorizes the appointment of one Commissioner and two Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Penitentiaries; and other minor administrative amendments. 


6b duly 27 An Act to Amend the Criminal Code (c. 36, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). This 
amendment deals with offences and penalties, appeals and convictions, and fees 
taken for proceedings. Provision is made for an indeterminate period of imprison- 
ment for habitual criminals. 


64 July 17 An Act to Amend the Interpretation Act (ec. 1, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). This 
legislation extends the Act to make exceptions in Subsection 1 applicable to inter- 
pretation sections. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 


Jan. 30, 1947 to July 17, 1947—continued 


Chapter 
and 
Date of Assent 


Mines and 
Resources— 
7 Mar. 28 


22 May 14 


67 July 17 


62 July 17 


66 July 17 


National 
Defence— 
5 Mar. 28 


21 May 14 


49 July 17 


Parliamentary 
Representation— 
71 July 17 


Trade and 
Commerce— 
17 May 14 


51 July 17 


Transportation— 
12 May 14 


28 June 17 


29 June 17 


Synopsis 


An Act to Amend the Fertilizers Act (c. 69, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). Certain 
amendments are made respecting quality and percentages of different ingredients 
entering into the production of fertilizer; permits the continuance of control of sale 
and advertisement of fertilizers. 


The National Wild Life Week Act authorizes the week in which Apr. 10 occurs (the 
birthday of the late Jack Miner) to be known and observed throughout Canada 
as National Wild Life Week. 


The Dominion Coal Board Act, 1947 establishes a corporation known as the Dominion 
Coal Board to exercise certain powers respecting the production, importation, dis- 
tribution and use of coal in Canada. 


An Act respecting the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, Limited, enacts 
legislation to declare that the works and undertakings of the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company, Limited, are for the advantage of two or more provinces 
and provides for employer-employee working-condition agreements to remain 
under federal authority. 


The National Parks Amendment Act, 1947 (c. 33, 1930 and amendments). The amend- 
ment abolishes Nemiskam and Buffalo Parks and redefines the boundaries of 
certain other National Parks. 


An Act to Amend the Department of National Defence Act (c. 1386, R.S.C. 1927 and 
amendments). This legislation makes provision for the appointment of one Deputy 
Minister and not more than three Associate Deputy Ministers of National Defence; 
and authorizes the establishment of a Defence Research Board. 


An Act to Amend the Militia Act (c. 132, R.S.C. 1927). This Act includes certain 
revisions re the organization of the Canadian Army, enlistments, retirement, 
exemptions, etc. 


The Army Benevolent Fund Act, 1947 provides for the establishment of a benevolent 
fund for Army veterans of the Second World War and authorizes a board of admin- 
istration to be called ‘‘The Army Benevolent Fund Board’’, consisting of five 
members appointed by the Governor in Council. ; 


The Representation Act, 1947 provides for the readjustment of representation in the 
House of Commons by increasing the representation from 245 to 255 members as 
follows: Ontario 883 members; Quebec 73; Nova Scotia 13; New Brunswick 10; 
Manitoba 16; British Columbia 18; Prince Edward Island 4; Saskatchewan 20; 
Alberta 17; Yukon Territory and that part of the Northwest Territories lying west 
of 109th meridian west longitude. The Schedule defines the new electoral districts. 


The Export and Import Permits Act authorizes that certain commodities be exported 
and imported only under permit issued by the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Expiration date of the Act is set as the sixtieth day from the First Session of 
Parliament, 1948. 


An Act to Amend the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act (c. 40, 1946). This amend- 
ment extends the powers of the Corporation. 


An Act respecting the appointment of Auditors for National Railways authorizes, for 
1947, the appointment of independent auditors to make a continuous audit of the 
accounts of the National Railways. 


An Act to Amend the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 (c. 33, 1932-33 and 
amendments). This amendment authorizes employer-employee agreements, 
rates of pay, hours of work and other conditions of employees of the railways, 
if agreements are filed with the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1947 authorizes the provision 
of moneys to meet capital expenditures made and capital indebtedness incurred 
by the Canadian National Railways during 1947 and to authorize the guarantee 
ey ane Government of certain securities to be issued by the Canadian National 

ailways. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 


Chapter 
and 
Date of Assent 


Transportation— 


concl. 


30 June 27 


42 June 27 


52 July 17 


70 July 17 


74 July 17 


Veterans Affairs 
and Pensions— 


=tY 9 Mar. 28 


65 July 17 


76 July 17 


Miscellaneous— 


6 


16 


18 


20 


23 


24 


Mar. 28 


May 14 


May 14 


May 14 


May 14 


May 14 


Jan. 30, 1947 to July 17, 1947—continued 


Synopsis 


Canadian National Railways Refunding Act, 1947. The Act provides for the refunding 
of matured, maturing and callable financial obligations of the Canadian National 
Railway Company and for the issue of substituted securities in respect of such 
refunding to an amount not exceeding $200,000,000. 


The Port Alberni Harbour Commissioners Act. This Act provides for the incor- 
poration of the Port Alberni Harbour Corporation to have jurisdiction within the 
harbour limits. 


The Canadian Maritime Commission Act gives authority for the establishment of a 
Canadian Maritime Commission consisting of three members to consider and 
recommend from time to time such policies and measures necessary for the opera- 
tion, maintenance, manning and development of a merchant marine and a ship- 
Sead and ship-repairing industry commensurate with Canadian maritime 
needs. 


An Act to Amend the Railway Act (c. 170, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). The amend- 
ment provides for increases in salaries of its Commissioners and makes an annual 
grant of $200,000 from the Consolidated Revenue Fund for ten consecutive years 
from April, 1947, towards the actual construction of railway grade crossings. 


An Act to Extend the Term of Office of a Transport Commissioner permits a Transport 
Commissioner who has reached the age of 75 years to continue to hold office for 
not more than one year after June 30, 1947. 


An Act to Amend the Militia Pension Act (c. 133, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
The amendment provides that, for the purpose of this Act, a man promoted to the 
rank of acting warrant officer subsequent to Sept. 10, 1939, but prior to Jan. 1, 1947, 
is not deemed to be an officer. 


An Act to Amend the Militia Pension Act (Disablement Pension) (c. 183, R.S.C. 1927 
and amendments). This legislation makes provision for medical examination of 
disabled members of the forces, not already covered by the existing legislation, to 
qualify them for pension. 


An Act to Amend the Veterans Business and Professional Loans Act (c. 69, 1946). The 
amendment provides for guaranteed loans with respect to partnership business. 


An Act to Amend the Feeding Stuffs Act, 1937 (c. 30, 1987 and amendments). The 
amendment provides authority for establishing regulations that only feeding stuffs 
of the kind or composition as specified by such regulations shall be eligible for 
registration. 


The Continuation of Transitional Measures Act, 1947 provides for the continuation of 
certain orders and regulations in force under the War Measures Act and the National 
Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945. The expiration date of the Act is to be 
Mar. 31, 1948, or the sixtieth day after Parliament meets during 1948, unless exten- 
sion is asked for a further period which shall not in any case exceed one year from the 
time it would otherwise have expired. 


The Government Employees Compensation Act, 1947. This Act grants compensation 
payable out of unappropriated moneys of the Consolidated Revenue Fund to govern- 
ment employees for disease, disability or death arising out of their employment. 
This Act does not apply to any member of the Armed Forces or of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 


An Act to Amend the Inspection and Sale Act, 1938 (c. 32, 1938). This Act provides for 
the establishment of regulations respecting the inspection and grading of fibre flax. 


The Patent Act Amendment Act, 1947. This amendment makes important changes 
in the original Patent Act, 1935, regarding: Government-owned patents; patents 
relating to atomic energy; extension of time for filing or prosecution of applications 
for patents; and tariff of patent fees. 


The Trading with the Enemy (Transitional Powers) Act. This Act provides for the 
continuance of the revised regulations respecting trading with the enemy and the 
disposition of enemy property. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 
Jan. 30, 1947 to July 17, 1947—concluded 


Chapter ; 
and : Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Miscellaneous— 
concl. 

26 June 27 An Act respecting the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company (c. 19, 1931 and 
amendments) grants to that Company, its successors or assigns, certain water 
diversion rights between Lake Francis, the connecting Lake St. Louis and the 
River St. Lawrence. 


38 June 27 | An Act to Amend the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act (c. 58, 1946). This amend- 
ment revokes regulations established by P.C. 4755 July 17, 1945, and, as of Aug. 31, 
1946, Section 19 of the Interpretation Act is substituted for these Regulations. 


40 June 27 | An Act to Amend the National Housing Act, 1944 (c. 46, 1944-45 and amendments). 
The amendment concerns certain matters, including terms of contracts, loans on 
first mortgage and corporation agreements, etc. 


44 June 27 An Act to Amend the Publication of Statutes Act (c. 2, R.S.C. 1927). The amendment 
removes from the original legislation provisions respecting disallowance of bills 
in relation to Dominion legislation. 


48 June 27 | An Act to Amend the War Charities Act, 1939 (c. 10, 1939 and amendments). This 
amendment confines provisions of the Act to apply only to funds registered prior 
to the coming into force of this Act. 


Sey anihye aly The Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act authorizes legislation for the 
protection of the forests and conservation of the watersheds on the eastern slope of 
the Rocky Mountains to be administered by the Eastern Rockies Forest Conserva- 
tion Board, two members of which are to be appointed by the Governor in Council 
and one by the Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta in Council. 


67 July 17 An Act to Amend the Old Age Pensions Act (c. 156, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
This amendment permits an increase in the maximum old age pension, with liberali- 
zation of means and residence tests, and reduction to 21 years of the age at which a 
blind person is eligible for pension. 


68 July 17 | An Act to Amend the Prisons and Reformatories Act (c. 163, R.S.C. 1927 and amend- 
ments). The amendment provides that the Nova Scotia School for Boys be 
pees as a reformatory institution. 


Tee <flbye als The Royal Style and Titles Act (Canada), 1947 gives assent to the omission of the words 
“Indie Imperator’’ and ‘Emperor of India’’ from His Majesty’s Royal Style and 
Titles, the date on which the omission becomes effective to be published in the 

Canada Gazette. 


73 July 17 | An Act to Amend the Senate and House of Commons Act (c. 147, R.S.C. 1927 and amend- 
ments). This amendment provides for additional annual expense allowances to 
the Leader of the Government, and to the Leader of the Opposition, in the Senate. 


Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 
Dec. 5, 1947 to June 30, 1948 


Chapter 
and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


11-12 Geo. VI 


Agricuiture— 
1 Mar. 24 | An Act to Amend the Agricultural Products Act (c. 10, 1947) by repealing Section 11 
and placing the expiration date of the Act at Mar. 31, 1949. 


4 Mar. 24 An Act to Amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, provides that the Board, with 
the approval of the Governor in Council, may establish and contribute to a pension 
fund for the members, officers, clerks, employees and their dependents; also 
extends Parts I and IV of the said Act applicable to oats and barley. 


9 Mar. 24 | An Act to Amend the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, limits the liability of the 
Government to a bank as to losses sustained under farm improvement loans during 
the period Mar. 1, 1945, to Feb. 28, 1951, and gives the form of security allowed 
a bank for payment and interest on such loans in certain cases, 


i 
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Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 
Dec. 5, 1947 to June 30, 1948—continued 


Chapter 


an 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


Agriculture— 
concel. 

24 May 14 An Act to Amend the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939, defines the meaning of town- 
ship in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
and the number of acres for which an award may be made; deduction of one per 
centum levy to be recorded by mill licensees on cash tickets or other form of settle- 
ment issued to the vendor of grain. 


25 May 14 An Act to Amend the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act provides for the appointment of 
a Director and an Associate Deputy of Rehabilitation, officers and employees. 


32 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944. Section 9 of the Act 
dealing with the powers of the Agricultural Prices Support Board shall continue 
in force for such further period as the Governor in Council may fix by proclamation. 


61 June 80 | The Maritime Marshland Limitation Act empowers the Minister of Agriculture to 
reclaim and develop marshlands in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. 


Constitution and 
Government— 

46 June 30 An Act to Amend the Dominion Elections Act, 1938, amends the franchise qualifications 
of electors and makes minor amendments in the preparation of lists of enumerators 
and electors. Provision is made for voting by Defence Service electors and 
veteran electors at a general election; also for the superseding and withdrawal of 
writs for by-elections ordered to be held after the dissolution of Parliament. 


67 June 30 | An Act respecting the Revised Statutes of Canada establishes a Statute Revision Com- 
mission to examine, revise, classify and consolidate the statutes of Canada. 


75 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Yukon Act increases the sessional indemnity of the Councillors 
and makes other amendments. 


Finance and 
Taxation— 

2 Mar. 24 | The Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1947-48 grants payment, out of the Consolidated Rev- 
enue Fund, of a sum not exceeding $179,134,768-68 for defraying expenses of the 
public service during the fiscal year 1948-49 not otherwise provided for, being one- 
sixth of the amount of each of the items to be voted in the Main Estimates; also 
$2,965,800-33 for items in Schedule A and $1,462,158-50 for items in Schedule B 
and $2,037,567-83 for items to be voted for as set forth in Schedule C. 


3 Mar. 24 | The Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1947-48 grants payment out of the Consolidated Rev- 
enue Fund of $79,809,337-98 towards defraying expenses of the public service as set 
forth in the Schedule to this Act. 


7 Mar. 24 | An Act to Amend the Emergency Exchange Conservation Act authorizes importation of 
certain goods described in Schedules I, I and III only in accordance with a permit 
issued by the Minister of Finance and, subject to this Act and the regulations, 
the Minister may issue, vary or revoke permits for the import of such goods. 


12 May 14 The Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1947-48 grants the sum not exceeding $89,567,384-33 
to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund to defray expenses of the public 
service not otherwise provided for and being one-twelfth of the amount of each of 
the items set forth in the Main Estimates with an additional $17,982,745-67 being 
one-sixth of the amount granted for items of the Schedule to this Act. 


22 May 14 An Act to provide for the winding-up of the Penny Bank of Ontario and the repeal of the 
Penny Bank Act. The Penny Bank Act shall be repealed on and from a day to be 
fixed by proclamation published in the Canada Gazette. 


23 May 14 | An Act to Amend the Pension Act makes numerous minor amendments including: 
new provisions for widow’s entitlement; certain pensions not payable in respect 
of children born after May 1, 1948; and extra allowances for total disability where 
requiring attendance according to A and B Schedules of this Act. 


34 June 30 The Canada-New Zealand Income Tax Agreement Act, 1948, provides for an agreement 
between the Government of Canada and the Government of New Zealand for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on income. 
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Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 


Dec. 5, 1947 to June 30, 1948—continued 


Chapter 
and 
Date of Assent 


Finance and 


Taxation—concl. 


43 June 30 


47 June 30 


48 June 30 


49 June 30 


50 June 30 


51 June 30 


52 June 30 


53 June 30 


65 June 30 


68 June 30 


70 June 30 


78 June 30 


Insurance and 

Loan 

Companies— 
36 June 30 


57 June 30 


International 
Affairs— 
71 June 30 


Justice— 
26 May 14 


Synopsis 


An Act to Amend the Department of National Defence Act concerns the transfer of 
moneys contributed, and pay and allowances assigned, to the C.O.T.C. that pre- 
viously belonged to Canada. They now cease to belong to Canada and may be 
transferred by order of the Governor in Council to a trust or to such persons as 
may be designated. 


An Act to Amend the Dominion Succession Duty Act removes the limit whereby 
bequests to non-profit charitable organizations in Canada were exempt only up 
to 50 p.c. of the aggregate net value of an estate, and exempts from duty all suc- 
cessidns derived from an estate of an aggregate net value not exceeding $50,000. 


An eee ane the Emergency Exchange Conservation Act amends Schedule 1 of 
Cad, -48. 


An Act to Amend the ExciseAct, 1984, repeals Part IV of the Act of 1934 regarding 
malting and malt houses and makes other minor amendments. 


An Act to Amend the Excise Tax Act repeals Part II of the Act dealing with trust and 
loan company income. The 50 p.c. tax on certain articles and Schedule 5 is repealed. 
Parts XV and XVI concerning tax on places of amusement and entertainment 
are also repealed. 


An Act to Amend the Foreign Exchange Control Act. Foreign currency is to be bought 
and sold only through authorized dealers and residents are required to sell all 
foreign currencies. 


The Income Tax Act. This new legislation covers broadly all matters relating to 
income tax for individuals and corporations. 


An Act to Amend the Income War Tax Act provides for an exemption of $500 for tax- 
payers who have attained the age of sixty-five. Provision is made for payment of 
interest to the taxpayer in respect of overpayment of tax. Schedule V, concerning 
the Income Tax Advisory Board, is repealed. Deductions may be made for 


expenditures incurred in certain phases of mining, oil drilling and refining as in. 


previous years. 


An Act to Amend the Quebec Savings Banks Act makes further regulations regarding 
loans which may be made without collateral security and on first mortgage. 


An Act to Amend the Salaries Act fixes the salaries of the Lieutenant-Governors of 
the provinces. 


An Act to Amend the Tariff Board Act makes changes in the tenure of office, appoint- 
ments and salaries. 


The Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1947-48, grants payment, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, of the sums of $781,658,186-63, $197,067,420-89, $10, 100,000, set 
forth in Schedules A, B and C, and authorizes the raising of a loan of $200,000,000-00 
for public works and general purposes. 


An Act to Amend the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, and the 
Foreign Insurance Companies Act, 1932, provides for investments on loans, by such 
companies, in real estate or leaseholds in Canada or elsewhere not previously author- 
ized by this Section but subject to certain provisions, exceptions and limitations. 


An Act to Amend the Loan Companies Act repeals Part III of the Loan Companies 
Act of 1984 and makes other amendments. 


The Treaties of Peace (Italy, Roumania, Hungary and Finland) Act, 1948, provides for 
care ante effect the treaties signed by Canada and the countries mentioned 
in the title. 


An Act to Amend the Prisons and Reformatories Act makes provision for the appoint- 
ment by the Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia of a Board of Parole and 
for the imprisonment in New Haven, instead of the common gaol, of any male 
between 16 and 21 years of age sentenced for a term of not less than 3 months or not 
more than 2 years less one day. 


’ 
| 
| 
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Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 


Chapter 
and 
Date of Assent 
Justice—concl. 


May 14 


33 June 30 


39 June 30 


40 June 30 
55 June 30 


56 June 30 


66 June 30 


Labour— 
29 May 14 


30 May 14 


54 June 30 


Mines and 
Resources— 
14 May 14 


15 May 14 


18 May 14 


60 June 30 


64 June 30 
69 June 30 
76 June 30 


77 June 30 


Dec. 5, 1947 to June 30, 1948—continued 


Synopsis 


An Act to Amend the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act by addition of Parts V, VI 
and VII concerning pensions, allowances and gratuities and contributions to the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


An Act to Amend the Canada Evidence Act makes provision whereby the wife or 
husband of a person charged with aiding or abetting juvenile delinquency shall be a 
competent and compellable witness for the prosecution without the consent of the 
person charged. 


An Act to Amend the Criminal Code repeals Part XVII dealing with trial of juvenile 
offenders for indictable offences; provides for conspiracy to publish defamatory 
libel; establishes procedure in case of illness of a juror; makes changes in penalties; 
adds a Section (769A) on appeals to Court of Appeal; and provides for the admission 
in certain indictable offences of evidence as to whether the offender is a criminal 
sexual psychopath. 


An Act to Amend the Criminal Code (Race Meetings) deletes the amount staked and 
the percentage deducted under the pari-mutuel system from c. 36, R.S.C. 1927 
and substitutes other percentages. 


An Act to Amend the Judges Act, 1946, repeals the provision for the salary of the judge 
e the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes of the Supreme Court of Nova 
cotia. 


An Act to Amend the Land Titles Act defines how much land may be contained in an 
application for registration and in a certificate of title. 


An Act to Amend the Railway Act, the Exchequer Court Act and the Judges Act, 1946, 
reconstitutes the composition of the Exchequer Court and further defines the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Commissioner of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 


An Act to Amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, makes numerous changes in 
regulations regarding certificate exemptions, rates of contributions and benefits; 
disqualification for benefits; and legal proceedings for misrepresentation or non- 
compliance with the Act. 


An Act to Amend the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, authorizes the 
Minister to undertake projects to provide vocational training to fit unemployed 
persons for gainful employment. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act repeals the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1927, enacts legislation regarding unfair labour practices, col- 
lective bargaining and agreements, strikes and lockouts, and outlines conciliation 
methods and procedures. 


An Act to Amend the Dominion Water Power Act revises the powers of the Governor 
in Council. 


The Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act authorizes the Minister of Mines and 
Resources to make, under certain prescribed conditions, assistance payments to 
persons or corporations operating gold mines. 


a Ae to Amend the National Parks Act revises the descriptions of the National 
arks. 


The Manitoba Natural Resources Transfer (Amendment) Act, 1948, confirms the Agree- 
ment between the Government of Canada and the Government of Manitoba set 
out in the accompanying Schedule. 


The Northwest Territories Power Commission Act establishes the Northwest Power 
Commission, defines its powers and arranges for financing the Commission. 


The Saskatchewan Natural Resources Act No. 4 confirms the Agreement set out in the 
attached Schedule. 


An Act to Amend the Yukon Placer Mining Act provides for the more efficient tagging 
of claims and makes other minor amendments. 


An Act to Amend the Yukon Quartz Mining Act makes amendments regarding filing, 
staking, grouping, tagging, etc., of claims. 
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Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 
Dec. 5, 1947 to June 30, 1948—continued 


Chapter : 
and Synopsis 


Date of Assent 


Trade and P 
Commerce— Td 
6 Mar. 24 An Act to Amend the Customs Tariff by the striking out of tariff items 28 and 28a of : 
c. 24, R.S.C. 1927; the enumeration of goods, rates of duties of customs of these 
items; and the insertion of the items, enumerations and rates of duty specified in 
the Schedule to this Act. 


8 Mar. 24 | An Act to Amend the Excise Tax Act revises certain sections of Schedules I, II and III 
of the Excise Tax Act, c. 179, R.S.C. 1927. 


{ 
16 May 14 | An Act to Amend the Export and Import Permits Act provides for the publication in j 
the Canada Gazette of a list of countries to which goods, except under permit, may —— 
not be exported. | 


17 May 14 An Act to Amend the Export Credits Insurance Act provides that, where a contract 
of insurance will impose upon the Export Credits Insurance Corporation a liability - 
in excess of that normally undertaken, such contract may be approved and author- 
ized by the Governor in Council to be paid to the Corporation out of unappropriated 
moneys in the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


41 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Customs Act provides for revision of the valuation of duty, and 
how the rate and amount of duty should be ascertained. 


42 June 30 An Act to Amend the Customs Tariff revises the list of British countries to which 
preferential tariff applies and gives a Schedule of goods with rates of duties of 
customs. 2 


Transportation— 
10 Mar. 24 The New Westminster Harbour Commissioners Refunding Act, 1948, provides for the 
refunding of maturing financial obligations of the New Westminster Harbour 
Corporation. 


138 May 14 An Act respecting the appointment of Auditors for National Railways authorizes the 
appointment of independent auditors for 1948 to make a continuous audit of the 
National Railways accounts. 


19 May 14 | An ‘Act to Amend the North Fraser Harbour Commissioners Act revises the manner-in 
which the Commissioners are to be appointed and gives the Corporation power to 
administer dock property and water lots for Richmond, Burnaby and Vancouver. 


27 May 14 An Act to Amend the Railway Act repeals legislation of c. 70, July 17, 1947 (see p. 1237), 
and makes an annual grant of $500,000 for nine consecutive years from Apr. 1, 1948, 
to be set aside from the Consolidated Revenue Fund for public highway crossings. 


35 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, introduces new legislation concerning 
fatal accidents with regard to liabilities for damages and benefits to dependents. 
Numerous revisions have been made in the requirements for service certificates; 
appointments of masters and seamen; discharges; desertions; ship inspections; ete. 
As Schedule 14, following the amended legislation, the Conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Convention concerning Medical Examination of Seafarers, certi- - 
fication of able seamen, food and catering for crews on board ship and the certi- ~ 
fication of ship’s cooks are given. 


37 June 30 | Canadian National Railway Financing and Guarantee Act, 1948, authorizes the provision 
of money to meet certain capital expenditures and capital indebtedness incurred 
by the System during 1948 and to authorize the guarantee of certain securities to 
be issued by the Canadian National Railway Company. 


Veterans 
Affairs— 

31 May 14 An Act to Amend the War Service Grants Act, 1944, authorizes the abolition of the 
Board of Review when the Minister is satisfied that the duties and functions of 
the Board ean be transferred to a Committee of at least three officers of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


38 June 30 An Act to Amend the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act repeals the clause 
concerning the pension at death being applied for within one year from the date of 
death on the coming into force of this Act to applicants regarding civilian members 
of overseas air crews, Canadian merchant seamen and salt-water fishermen. 
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Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 
Dec. 5, 1947 to June 30, 1948—concluded 


Chapter 
d 


an Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Veterans 
Affairs—concl. 
72 June 30 An Act to Amend the Veterans Insurance Act empowers the Minister to enter into a 
contract of insurance with veterans and dependents not hitherto provided for. 


73 June 30 An Act to Amend the Veterans Rehabilitation Act extends the period in certain cir- 
cumstances under which allowances may be paid by the Minister to those veterans 
applying for educational rehabilitation. The proviso that the Minister should not 
pay to any university more than $500 per annum for a veteran is rescinded. 


74 June 30 An Act to Amend the War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1946, extends the definition of 
veteran and amends the allowances payable in certain cases. 


Miscellaneous— 
Mar. 24 An Act to Amend the Continuation of Transitional Measures Act, 1947, sets forth the . 
duration of the Act, provided a continuation is not at that time apked: for a period 
not exceeding one year. 


11 May 14 An Act to Amend the Animal Contagious Diseases Act provides penalties for con- 
spiracy with any person violating the provisions of this Act. 


20 May 14 An Act to Amend the Northwest Territories Act authorizes the preservation of game 
in the Territories. Legislation is introduced concerning appeals from a decision 
“a ie Stipendiary Magistrate to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 

erta. 


21 May 14 The Pelagic Sealing (Provisional Agreement) Act enacts legislation respecting the 
Provisional Fur Seal Agreement between Canada and the United States of America. 


44 June 30 An Act to Amend the Diplomatic Service (Special) Superannuation Act authorizes the 
Governor in Council to grant to-a retiring public official a withdrawal allowance 
equal to the total amount of his contributions under the Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Act where a pension is not authorized, and computes the amount of contribution 
in respect of prior service. 


45 June 30 The Statistics Act defines the duties of the Dominion Statistician; authorizes the 
collection of statistics of population, agriculture, industry, construction, trading and 
service establishments, transportation, etc.; and repeals the Statistics Act of 1918. 


58 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Lord’s Day Act repeals the application to Ontario of the Abuses 
and Profanations of the Lord’s Day Act of Great Britain (1781) and repeals the 
Act to Prevent Profanation of the Lord’s Day, 1859 (Upper Canada). 


59 June 30 An Act to Amend the Mail Contracts Supplemental Payments Act establishes Mar. 31, 
1949, as the date for expiration of payments made under the Act of 1947. 


62 June 30 | An Act to Amend an Act respecting the National Batilefields at Quebec empowers the 
Meee of Finance to make payments of $100,000 per year for 10 years to acquire 
istoric sites. 


63 June 30 | An Act to Amend the National Housing Act, 1944. This Act guarantees to builders 
entering into contract with the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation rentals 
from the housing projects for a 30-year period and empowers approved lending 
institutions to advance up to 85 p.c. of the cost of rental housing projects guaranteed 
by the Corporation. It also restricts the powers of the Corporation and transfers the 
property of Wartime Housing Limited to the Corporation. 


Statutory Holidays, 1949 


bi Tem ie 8 0 en a Jano. WOminON Dae. oo, hai shes oats 5s July 1 
RE TRG ie ho Kissed vx ocak Apr. 15 URS) are heel 0:9 ee eee Pealeats Oo ao Sept. 5 
Papen ONAAY 1.0 aes ale cS o's Apr. 18 Thanksgiving Day...... When Proclaimed? 
ICTOCIA IE). o.oo as es ced ee May 24 Remembrance Day =is. 25. .00..: Nov. 11 
Hines Birthaay.... 0. When Proclaimed! CGRriSiiMAS SY <: . crates ek oe tok Dec. 253 

1 June 7, 1948. 2 Oct. 11, 1948. 3 Christmas Day, Dec. 25, falls on Sunday in 1949. The 


following day will be observed as the holiday. 


APPENDIX I 


Chronology 


(In continuance of the Chronology at pp. 72-77 of this volume. ) 


1948. June 28, Provincial general elections were 


held in New Brunswick; Liberal Govern- 
ment of Hon. J. B. McNair returned to 
power. June 29, Prince Edward Island 
voted in favour of Government-controlled 
Temperance Act. June 30, Rt. Hon. 
J. L. Ilsley resigned as Minister of Justice. 
The Fourth Session of the Twentieth 
Parliament prorogued. July 15, Canada 
gave full support to a United Nations 
Security Council order to the Jews and 
Arabs to cease fighting in Palestine. 
July 16, The New York State Power 
Authority announced that it and the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission had filed plans for a joint develop- 
ment of a 2,200,000 h.p. hydro-electric 
project on the St. Lawrence River near 
Massena, N.Y. July 19, The United 
Nations Economie and Social Council, 
with representatives from 18 countries, 
held its seventh session in Geneva. 
L. D. Wilgress, Canadian Minister to 
Switzerland, was the delegate for Canada. 
July 22, Referendum held in Newfound- 
land resulted in a majority vote cast in 
favour of Confederation with Canada. 
July 28, Provincial general elections 
were held in Quebec; National Union 
Party Government of Hon. Maurice L. 
Duplessis returned to power. Aug. 5, 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King resigned 
as Leader of the Liberal Party, ending 
29 years of leadership. Aug. 7, Rt. Hon. 
L. 8. St. Laurent, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, was chosen by the 
National Liberal Convention at Ottawa 
to succeed Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King as Leader of the Liberal Party. 
Aug. 17, Alberta provincial general 
elections held. Social Credit Govern- 
ment of Hon. Ernest C. Manning 
returned to power. Sept. 1, The Federal 
Labour Code, establishing machinery 
for collective bargaining and settlement 
of industrial disputes, became effective. 
Sept. 10, Appointment of Rt. Hon. 
L. 8. St. Laurent as Minister of Justice. 
Sept. 17, Count Folke Bernadotte, 
United Nations Palestine mediator, 
assassinated in Jerusalem. Dr. Ralph 
Bunche appointed acting mediator. 
Sept. 21-Dec. 11, The third session of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations was heldin Paris. The Canadian 
delegation included Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King (who gave farewell 
address Sept. 28), Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Gen. 
the Hon. A. G. L. McNaughton, Maj.- 
Gen. George P. Vanier and Hon. Wishart 
McL. Robertson. Sept. 30, John Bracken 
tendered his resignation as _ national 
Leader of the Progressive Conservative 
Party in Canada. Oct. 2, George A. 
Drew, K.C., was elected as Leader 
of the Progressive Conservative Party. 
Oct. 6-27, Representatives of Canada 
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and Newfoundland met at Ottawa to 
discuss final arrangements for New- 
foundland’s entry into Confederation as 
the tenth Province of Canada. Oct: 11-22, 
Meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in London to discuss questions 
of common interest. Owing to indisposi- 
tion of Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
the Canadian High Commissioner and 
later the Minister of Justice, Rt. Hon. 
L. 8S. St. Laurent, represented Canada. 
Oct. 19, Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy, 
Minister of Agriculture in the Ontario 
Government, was appointed Premier 
of Ontario after the formal resignation 
of Hon. George A. Drew. Oct. 20, United 
Nations General Assembly at Paris ap- 
proved Canadian-sponsored plan _ for 
atomic energy control. Nov. 5, Hon. 
Stuart S. Garson, K.C., resigned as 
Premier of Manitoba in anticipation of 
his entry into the Federal Cabinet. Nov. 
11, The Minister of Justice announced 
that representatives of Canada had 
joined in discussions on North At- 
lantic Regional Security Pact. Nov. 13, 
Hon. Douglas L. Campbell, Minister 
of Agriculture for the Province of 
Manitoba, was sworn in as Premier of 
Manitoba. Nov. 14, A son (Prince 
Charles Philip Arthur George) born to 
Their Royal Highnesses, Princess Eliza- 
beth and Prince Philip. INOViee/ os 
Governor General Viscount Alexander 
accepted the resignation of retiring 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King. 
Rt. Hon. Louis Stephen St. Laurent took 
the oath as President of the Privy 
Council and became Prime Minister of 
Canada. Dec. 10, The United Nations 
adopted the first world Declaration of 
Human Rights proclaiming freedom 
and equality for everyone. Dec. 11, 
Representatives of Canada and New- 
foundland signed the agreement under 
which Newfoundland, after approval 
by the Parliament of Canada and the 
Government of Newfoundland and con- 
firmation by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, will enter Confedera- 
tion as the tenth Province of Canada on 
Mar. 31, 1949, the Prime Minister the 
Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laurent and Hon. 
Brooke Claxton, Acting Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, signed on 
behalf of Canada. Dec. 14, Supreme 
Court declared manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine and other’ butter 
substitutes in Canada legal; import 
ban remained. Dec. 21, Ireland officially 
became an independent republic. Dec. 24, 
The Canadian Government informed 
the Provisional Government of Israel 
that the Canadian Government re- 
cognized de facto the State of Israel in 
Palestine and that it also recognized 
de facto the authority of the Provisional 
Government of Israel. 


APPENDIX II 
Foreign Trade of Canada, 1947-48 


Chapter XXI of this volume includes foreign trade figures for the calendar 
year 1947. However, at the time of going to press, it is possible to give monthly 
figures up to the end of 1948; these are shown in the following table together with 
monthly data for 1947 which are given for purposes of comparison. 


It will be noted that domestic exports have shown a decided increase in each 
of the first five months of 1948 as compared with the same months of 1947. Imports 
showed an increase in each month over the previous year except in March, May, July 
and October. 


1.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold) by Months, 1947 and 1948 


Nortr.—Figures for the calendar years 1940-43 are given at p. 1059 of the 1943-44 Year Book; 1944 
figures at p. 1163 of the 1945 Year Book; 1945 figures at p. 1200 of the 1946 edition; and 1946 figures at p. 1214 
of the 1947 edition. 


Imports Domestic Exports Total Trade 

Month | | _-— 

1947 1948 1947 1948 194 1948 

$000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $7000 
LAMA Tema ae otc cis oie si c'sisees eaten 173,782 | 206,077 | 208,639 | 285,384 |} 384,267 445,137 
TNe OTe PERTH ata corso eee ee ee 177, 090 182, 167 179, 505 208, 269 358, 926 392,482 
sts BEY POLO =. sos elie po Be le RN a 208, 891 197,051 208, 973 228, 369 420,777 427, 956 
DNR LoS RR ee Dae eee ee 225,611 226, 690 190, 864 212,337 419, 009 441,779 
NiGey ere een res eer SP 240, 308 225,093 267, 807 282, 283 511, 546 512, 620 
RCRA ee ek an 231,052 232,997 DAA 233,476 507, 447 468, 967 
RY aE RGAE Side hec cee oe ae eae seeds 226, 813 225,099 236, 574 250, 864 466, 449 478, 569 
ING IE 8, oy aetna eee 204, 552 206, 490 221297 224, 143 429,387 433,019 
DoptceMI DEM es os cer ee 208, 132 221, 678 218, 552 283,025 429, 665 507, 712 
Oeste) ST, Aa Se 254, 463 243,438 | .250, 761 306, 964 508, 152 552,911 
INiOnge tannin pet eee ete a tts ote vc aan shes 229,096 238,172 258, 103 293,905 485, 088 534, 508 
ADS CUia oe, 3 yitece eae eee eee 194,154 | 231,993 | 266,156 | 316,419 || 465,022 551,314 
POURS Meee ou ek tka he 2,573,944 12,636,945 | 2,774,902 [3,075,438 || 5,385,785 | 5,746,974 
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